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NOTICE. 


At the commencement of tliis Ency,clop?edia, it was announced that 
it would be completed in twelve volumes; but, owing to the great 
difficulty of accommodating the length and number of so multifarious a 
collection of articles to the proposed limits, it was found, on approaching 
the end of the work,'that it would be impossible strictly to adhere 
to these limits, without so curtailing what remained, as to make this 
dis])rcportionate to the preceding parts. Under those circumstances, 
it became indispensable to publish a thirteenth volume; and we have 
taken the opportunity thus afforded to furnish a number of supple; 
mentary articles. In addition to these, the reader will,find, in the 
Ap})endix, at the end of this volumCj many references to articles 
already given. In the preparation of a work including so great an 

e anticipated what variety 
ular, heads ; and it was 
I would be much assisted, 
in consulting the. work, by ou^ furnishing a considerable number*of 
additional refererfees. ft** t‘ 

In preparing this Encycldpiedia, the conductors have endeavored 
to obtain the best materials an?^ the best assistance within their power. 
Their labors have been lightened the kind contributions vvhich they 
havG «af»£ .eivqi>>4rom various quarters. To the Hon. Judge Story, and to' 
Jolin Pickering, Lsq., of Boston, they are under peculiar obligations. 
The longest 'm^;iuost elaborate articles inrthe law dejiarttpent are from, 
the pen*of the former gentleman ; antf it is needless^ say how ipuch 


extent of subjects, it could not always h 
of topics w’ould be treated under 
thought, on examination, that 



NOTICE. 


^hesj add to the value, of th^ vpork. From Mr. Pickering they hayo 
received, in a variety «f ways, the most important aid. vTbey are also 
indebted for valuable contributions, or favors of other kinds, to numerous 
other , gentlemen, among- whom they may be permitted to mentioa Mr. 
Duponceau, of Piiiladelphia; Mr. Woodbridge, editor of the Annals of 
Education; James E. Heath, Esq., of Richmond, Virginia; Gov. 
Marcy, B. F. Butler, Esq., and Dr. Beck, of .Albany; Rev. Professor 
Palfrey, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Mr. De Schweinilz, of Beth- 

I 

lehem, Pennsylvania; Samuel A. Eliot, Esq., of Boston; Gov. Cass, , 
and Mr. Brush, of Micliigan ; Gen. Dearborn, of Roxbury, Massa¬ 
chusetts ; Mr. Janies K. Paulding, of Now York; Hon. Nathan 
Appleton, and Professor Ticknor, of Boston; Mr. Roberts Vaux, apd 
-Mr. Thomas Evans, of Philadelphia ; Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Prov¬ 
idence, Rhode Island; Dr. Walter Chaiininc, of Boston; Dr. Dewees, 
of Philadelphia; and the late Hon. Charles Ewing, chief justice of 

N w Jgrsey. The friendly aid received from these and other gentle- 

• ^ 

men is most gratefully acknowledged. 


Boston^ Feh. 1, 1833. 
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\ i-JK-o riTs. Tlio ])n\vprful confi'clmi- tlwir milfitrri(l«’nr»p on the Peninsula, was 
<*y (iC iiJiliuiis itiKh r ilie. nririte of Goths. <ine ol' the caii.trs of its intcnial weak- 
(((. \ at ail I arly jii’nod, frcogra|ilii- iie.'-'. Viiorlicr muse was the difference 

rally divitled into Os/mgo/A.v, wlio had ii'the reiiirioii-doctrines of the conqiier- 
tlieir •^l■;lts on tlie I’onuis, ami J'isii'oth.s, ors and the comiuered, the 'flirmer pro- 
who iiihahiicd l>aeia, Aiaail tlir iniddle. tlie Ariati doctrines (see •'inarw), 

of till- rotirili ci'iitury, ili.‘ two nations which were driesttilde to the Catholic 
separated into dh'tirict political ,bodies, de . •(■iidants of the Konian settlers. This 
Tlie (tstioiT'-th'. Wt akciied by thi.s sepa- eitriinistaue'e pave rise to a strict sopara- 
ration. ha\itiy ■'iihiiiiitcd to tlie IJiiii'., the lion between the (iotlLsatid Konians, and 
X’i'ieotiis fled to till'mminiaiiis, aiid soon caused the Catiiolic clergy lf\ become 
after o'ltaiiicd from the Komaits penni-'-ion more llniiiy attached toeiicii other and to 
to setih' III tlie (It ,-olated Tliraee. 'J’he JJonie. .Notwithstanding this, and not-, 
relation of the [i!itioii.-< to each other wa> witlistaniiin!;: the con\ id-tons-preklucid 
hy this means e-seiitially changed. I'nder b\ freijiieiit ehanues of goveninient, and 
the name of allies, the (Jetlis formed a by fiiclioiis, the kingdom of the Visigoths, 
^•hLefpal1 of the [Ionian army; hut they in the fir,st eentury of its o.vistonre, cou- 
beeame ho-tile whemwer tlie promises tinned to ixtendiTse.lfeieiilK'yond the Pyf- 
inadi' them wa re \ iolated; and seareely enee-, and, h\ poihieal regttlations, obbiin- 
was 'riteodosiiis dead, and the einpiif ed interna! consistency. Eliric, the fifth 
ilivided, u iicii tlie \'isigot[is, under Alaric, Kin^, w ho, fiwm 4(!<) to deli, during the 
broke fortli iqioii Italy, and Rome tell, in i^tahj’J-eliiie of the Rommi empire, made 
410. mio the jKiwer of the Visigoths. itn>)ue<ts in Spain and (Jani, gave 

Alarie, had he not heen overtaken hy d'^^v^eths, who had prev ioiisly been 
death, when on tlie poitit of eonque^Jg-'^gliv erueit hy customary laws, wTitlen stai- * 
Africa, would have fomuled a (jermmie utes, which were extended bv' his sue- 
empire in Italy* His hrotheV-iiilavv ecssors. and reduced to a f|j’8tem(se^Liu- 
Atliniill'(.Uaulpliiis), who was plaei^Hu ilenlimti's Cadet Lesrum ^intiquwtijn, tmd 
the head ol'ilie nation, ahandoneii Hu'ic’s ('aiieiimi'.- Jiarbarorvm Leges -“hitiquet^ 
pro|jects, and turned towards fi^il, to vvhndi i.- the. most eomplete of all the 
inak<‘new conquests on hoth sidesYf the ( Jermaii codes, and e.vhibits jurispni-' 

I le reached Iiareelona,'.viiere denee in a state of great advanceineni. 
he was murdered, in 4l5; hut his siic* His .successor, Alarie, gave nl«o to his 
ee.ssi.i-. III the midst of pm-pi-uial con- liotiian suh.jects in (.'Jaul a system oflaws, 
fhets with IIm^McvioU8 aceupnnts and wliich he cansed to be roni|Mled.hy per- 
wilh*fl^'^;%itimiis, foimdod in the south sons well veiveil in jurisqinidi nee, trom 
of I'laiice and in Spain the kingdom of the 'riioodosian code, fwiii tlie enact- 
tlie is'i’.o'dis. 'rjio unnatural e?£teiision’ ineias of tlie later emperors, andl other 
of llii- kiiiitde'u ><< Uienonh of the Pyr- soijiVe.s, in order thft tlie piwinces might 
eneos, wh.-re even the enpitnl, and the retain their nqeuHiuftws, but that the 
resuh )ic.‘of the king, Toulouse, was sit- obligatory force of the law might pro- 
uated, wl ih- the Siievi sull^uaintaiued cecd from his own authority. Tuisettde. 

1 * Jf 
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/a VISIGOTHS. 


• \ns not abolished till about the middle of 
«the seventh centuiy, till which time the 

' laws of the Visigoths and Inmans con-. 

tintied different. But the weakness of 
' ,the Visigotlis became manifest as soon as 
they came in contact wtli'the Pranks on 
the Loire, when the Catliolic Clovis (q. v.), 
on pretence that it was unjust to let the 
heretic Visigoths possess the fairest portion 
of Gaul, attacked thepcaceful Alarici and 
defeated him at l^ougk^, in .507. The 
Franks obtained possession, without re¬ 
sistance, of mast of the cities in southern 
Gaul, wd the kiiigdoin of the Visigoths 
would have been in great danger, hatl not 
Theodoric (q. v.), king of the Gstrogoths, 
undertaken its deft^nce. While guardian 
of the Visigotliic prince, his grandson, he 
embraced the favorable opportunity to ■ 
make himself master of a part of the ter¬ 
ritories still belonging, to tlie Visigoths in 
southern Gaul; and, dler a long scparutiun 
of the two nations, there existed, for a 
time, an intimate connexion of the Ostro¬ 
goths and Visigoths. Afler his death, 
dissensiuhs soon arose among the Visi- 
oths, smd the pernicious intiiience of the 
ifferei. ' i of i-eligion between the Arioii 
Visigoihs and the Catholic provincials, 
who were sometimes tolerated, and some¬ 
times persecuted, became more and rnorfe 
evident. ' The kingdom of the Visigoths 
«rose again with now energy, uiuler the 
bold aiid intelligent Leovigild (5(18—58(i), 
who totally subdued the Suevi, improved 
the laws, limited the power of tlic nubies, 
made Toledo the royal residence, and 
tried to render the regal power heredita- 
. ry. llis equally celebrated sou, Reccared, 
became a convert in 589, to the Cuilinlic 
faitli ; upon which the divisions of tlie 
people ceased, and Goths and Spmiiards 
•became one nation. His convetsi^’^ b" *' 
the most importaut infiiicnceon thi. cUir- 
UCter of the goveninieiit. 
itlje CalboUc fajth lietronie the estahiislied 
religjpn, when the clergy, who had lie- 
Oorae acxujitoilicd, durin'g tlnfir. former 
State of oppi'essioii, to adhere firmly to¬ 
gether, acquired a predominant influence, 

• such as they obtained jii uoother Germanic 
nation,.and constituted a hierarchy, totally 
ind^Msqdbnt of the Roman [>a[Hil author¬ 
ity.^ The Arian bishops‘had lived quietly 
in their diocqses, and had no influence 
on the public administration; but the 
Catholic bisliojw strove after an active 
porticIpatiOH in public affairs, in order to 
render secure tlie authority which (lieir 
churcli had obtaii^vj.# The grandees of 
llic Iviriirdoin, tlie sefular pulnic ministtis 
and oflie, rB of the court (called mri illua- 


tres w!^o formed a lAnd of 

'nobiluHuiqL as the constitutional co'Un*’ 

• sellors^^t^ king, usm^d Uie rights 
of popu^ representatives, remained no 
lon^r tlimirst cites in the state: the old 
mode of clioosiM tha king,, which bad 
thrown the elbctOT' iw their hands, was 
altered in favor of tlie "shops; and under 
W'eakrkings, who often attained.die crown 
by aitiflces of tlie priests, or solicited ab¬ 
solution and justitication from the clergy, 
on account of Uie ufcurpation wdiich they . . 
liad committed, or tlie oaths which they 
had violated, .they found it easy place 
tlieinsclvi^ at the ifeail of tlie state, and * 
to procure c.xeinption ffuro all public 
burdens. This prevailing influence was 
especially vLsiblc in the ecclesiastical 
councils, wliicli, in previous times, had 
discussed mendy matters of docudiic or 
church discipline, hut, iinmediutely after 
the conversion of the sovegeigtq licgnn to 
•mingle witli spiritual affairs mattci-s of a 
politic-al character. Wlieii the clcrg)' liad 
mice established their political influence, 
they could, without rehictance, allow the 
secular grandoi's, who came wiih the king 
to tlie councils, to take part in the delih- ' 
eralitins, llu; more jiaiiicuhvrly as they 
could always l*e eiu’c of outiotiiig them ; 
and, as early a.s (!3.'l, the regulation was 
made, that those secular gnipdees alone 
bhould lie admitted, who should lie pro- 
nouiu'od worthy .of the honor, by tlie 
hishojis. The iiitiTiitU disturlwuices, which 
tlie excessive power ot the clergy pro¬ 
duced or favored, facilitated the conquest 
of the country by the Saracens, who were 
settled on the north coast of Africa. A.s 
early as tlie yeiu" G7,>, the iMohumnioilans 
began their auempts to settle in Spain, 
ciicfiurtiged by the factions which con- 
vulstid tlie Visigoths, and which, during 
the reign of the weak RodericT enahhal 
them to execute their iirojeci. The (ioths i 

a defeated, iu 711, at Xercs de la I'Ton- 
tliakiiig was slain, and jhe Saracens 
d tliem.sftlves over, llio gre.ntest part 
B country. (See Spain.) 'I’he re- 
inaiiitter of the Goths, who, after the 
duwniUl of the empire, hail fled Unthd 
inoaupiius of Attturia and Galicia, fluuid- 
ed^hero new kingdoms, in wideh tlie ^ 
constitutious of the Yi^Kotbs were in 
part retained, and which, wiieii the de- ' 
scendants of the Goths ftjtfWVom 

their fiistiicsses, and wrostetlMrom the 
(Moorish settlers one tract after another, 
finally gave rise to tlie Mngdoma of Spain 
and Portugal. The traces of the jiub- 
lic institutions of the Visigoths were 
{treserved longest in the lawtq os the 



VlBItiOTHS—VISIONS. V. v 

Chri^ianB, on leaving' the mojuntuns,. jet^ under such dreumstoncdi os' to de- j 
breueht with them those by which ^y ceive tlie senses, Hius,' to, regafd to the* 
had m^cn governed. The most anciettt .first, it may bh remarked that, in ttoose- 
collection of Siianish laws, the Fuero quence of an extraordinfuy iiilprtoBion 
juzgOf or Forum Judicum, is drawn from, U[)on the brain, through the, naediam of; 
the ancient laws of the Visigoths; and the circulation of the blc^, Bensatioiui 
many of theni have been retained to the are greatly increased in mtei^ity, and 
present dw in'the provincial law of Cas- ide^ in vividness, imd that'emotions Sfo' 
■ile and Catalonia,—^The liturgy of the produced corce^ionding," in inteneiiy, to 
Visigoths, which was established by the the acuteness of tlie sensatidns, and the 
assembly of Toledo, in (533, for the pur- vividness of thendeag. Tliep, again, tito., 

: jKJse of introducing into all the churches etFcct of a disordered state of ithe pbya^*, 
a uniform mode ofworship, long survived ical functions is to disturb the order of! > 
the (loM^iall of the kingdom. This the succesHion. of ideas, or to infiuenee 
cium Gothicum, as it was termed, which tlie velocity of their succession'' (pto^' 
contained many rites and forins that bad dueing indistinctness of perheptioo, con* 
been used in the Spaiiisli cliureh from the fusion of diought, inaccuracy of Judg* 
earliest piTiod of Cliiistianitj', maitiuiiiied nienl, and,4>f course,a disregard toincoD.- - 
itself in suite of ail the eflbrts of the gruities), or to increase tlie vivachy irf 
popi^s to introduce the Koiriau liturgy; ideas. The same eflccts may be pro- * 
and .so violent wfere the disputes to which diiced by a diseased stale of the body ft., 
tliia gave rise, that an attempt was made self or by violent mentarexcitements, in¬ 
to aduist the quarrel by duel and tire- fluencing tlie physical funotion-Sj-wliich, 
ordeal. E\en after the Roman liturgj' in turn, rpuct upon the mind. These 
had Ix'en introduced into Cnslile, ks it principles will Iw found to account for 
had previously lieon uito .'\rragon, several many spectral illusions of which we have 
churches in 'Fuledo iicverlliel* ss «‘taiiied authentic accounts. In some instances, 
their old us.agcs. The i^paiiisli Christians it is a transient niadiKss; in others, a 
living under the ilomuiioii ot' the Moors, penuauent mania, under tlicinfiueocc of 
and sijlcd Mozarahimis, ailliered .still which tlie patient laliored. In general, 
longer t o the Gothic liturgy, which was it will lie olKserred that the images which 
tJierefiirc called ojirinin .Vozarabteum, eoiistitnfe the suiiject of spectral ilhi- 
Cardiii.'d Ximeiies caused tin* missal and sioiis assiiiiic the form of figures which 
breviary of this liturgy to la* {irinted. have, lK*eti rendered finriiliar to the mind, > 
The Hpiuiish iaiiguago also still jireserves, autl wldcli have made strong unprea*’ * 
ill sunn* wools, the reiiiains of tJic Gothic, sions hpoti it The sights seen liear a 
although the Visigoths, after the conquest strict relation to the character of the., 
of the [s'liinsula of the Pyrenee.s, adopted seer, and of the su|a*rstitious of the age 
the huiiriiage of the Romans. There is a ana couutiy in wliich lie lived. Thus 
Geschirhfe ikr JVestgotke7i,l>} John .\sch- the iutelligent and philosophical Nicolai 
liach (I'l'anltfort, ’ ‘ ^ (q, v.) saw nothingJnit ipeii and women,' 

Vision. (See Optics.) ‘ liors«‘S,,dog8 and birds in their natural 

Visions. Ghosts, phantoms, appari- illusions of the superstitious 

tfons, s|>i*enT8, spirits,—for the vocabulary co^^Vbf demons or angels, atid all sorts 
of sii)*i'rstitroii is rich in terms,—or, shapes, lienign or. malignant, * 

philosopliical language, sjieciral illusicyl^ ucconliiig to the'peculiar disposition or 
liave, in some ages, played an iinpor^nt stale , of mind of the seer. •‘Gltogs,” 
port ill the niachinerj'of society ; nor can shys Grose, cmiiruoiily appear, ill the 
it lie said' tliut they have yol/lx'en iaid by same dress they wore wlieii living, though 
the voice of that great exerciser, knovvl- tliey arc sometiiiie8|c-lothed'aH to'white ; 
edge. The guilty conscience still evokes buuhat is chiefly the church-yard ghosts, 
the areiigiiig spirits, and the disordered - who • Jiuv'e. no [larticular business, but . 
action of the physical fiinctions is some-, seem to appeal* pro horn jndtlim, oi* to- j 
times mistaken for the operation of *exter- scare dniukeu rustics from tumbling over .r 
npl objects ui»oii the senses, ' All appear- tlieir graves* Dra^jging chains is not the if 
anccff o<'this tatoflre may lie classed under fashion of English glio^ chains 
the two hculs of mental iUusionSf and op- black vestments being <chie% the ace«h^l;;Vi 
ticaliUusimtSy tlie former comprising toose trements of foreign spectres setpi 
cases in nhiclithb siicctral appearances tihry. goveniraenta: dead or alive , * 
are produced by the disordei^ state of lish spirits are free.'^ Doctor Abetorwu- 
the initul, and the latter, those occasion- bie*(Inquiries concerning toe Inu^yetual').. 
ed by tlio jircseuce of some external. ob«. Powers 2d ed., Edinburgh, 1831), to treat-, 
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VISIONS—VITEIXIUS. 


ihg of‘spectral jBusioiis, reflm themf to ' partlciijiarly Hibbert’s PhUoaophy of^ ^p- 
the following heads:—1. False .jnsrcep- jjariftona (ISdiuburgh, 1834). 
tioas, or impressions made umu the Vistuiia (Polish, Visla; German 
senses only, in which the mind does not ' Weichael\‘ a. river about 500 piiles long, 
’ baiticipate. 2. Real dreams,* though tliC' faavigable from Crncovtr, whieh rises in the 
'Jerson was not, at the time, sensible of principality of Teschcn, in Austrian Si- 
having sleptjOor, consequently, Of having lesia, on the northern declivity of tho 
dreamed. X person under tltc influence Carimthian nioUntnitis, flows round tho 


dreamed. A person under t!tc influence 
of some strong mental impression, tirops 


principality of Teschcn, in Austrian Si¬ 
lesia, on the northern d(*clivity of tho 
Catqmthian moUntnitis, flows round tho 
territory of C’raeow and Gallicin, ihroif^l. 


asleep fbr a few sceonds, {lerhafis without the kingduin of Poland, towards thi' noith- < 
ht;jugWnsib!e of if; soflic scene or |»er- w'est, [Kisses tiirough West Prussia, nnd^ 
son connected witli the impression ap- divides into two branches, of which the 
pears in a dream, and he starts ii}> under eastern, the Nogat, femplics, about two 
thfe conviction that it was a spectral ap|>ear- and a half miles p'om Elbing, ^nto tho 
auce. 3* Intense mental conceptions, so Frisclie Haft’; the western divides again,, 
sa-ongly impressed upon tho nriiul as, for alxiut nine miles above Dantzic, into two 
the moment, to be lielicveil to have a real liranches, of whicli the western tlows 
existence. Tins takes j)incp when, alotig into the Baltic at Weiclisi'lmunde, near 


with the mental emotion, the ilidii ulual is Dant/ic; the eastern; hy nauiy small chan- 
placed in circumstances in whieh exter- iicis, into tho Erischc jlatl* 'flie Vismla * 
nal impressions are very siiglit, as soli- ctuitains nimicrous and excellent fish : its 
tilde, fiiint light, and t|nicsceuec of l»ody. navigatiim is very imjwirtaiit, as.the prod- 
It is a state bordering closely u])oii dream- nets of Poland—lyood, grain, iVc.—arc 
ingj.thougli the vision occurs while the transported on h to l>antzic, on the Bal- 
person ism thi’waking state. 4. Krroue- tic. The canal of Broui)>crg connects 
ous impressions, connected with bodily the Vistula with the (.)dei-. (q. v.) Several 
disease, geiiendly disease in the hniiti. iiavlgahle rivei’s empty into the Vistula. 

The i! ii.sions, in these eases, arise iu a Vitai-isns. (See .7/W/i;ian«a.*t.) 
nianne; strictly analogiius to dreaming, ‘ Viti:h.ii s, Anhis, a Homan, raisi-d by 
and consist of some former ciroiuaslaue^s his \iees to the tliixmo, was desceiule<l 


recalled ttj the miinl, and lielieved, fir from due of the most illiwiriiais families 


a time, to have a real and present exist- of Home. 'Phe greatest part of liis \omh 
enec. The diseases, iu connexion with was s|>cnt at (’ajrrea, where lie lalKnx-d 
which they arise, arc generally of anapo- to gnitify the vicious jiroiK'/isities ol' Ti- 
|dectic or hiflamniaiory character, some- lieiins. lie pa-'-sal throiiLdi all the offieea 
ifanes epileptic; aial they are very fro- of the state, and gained the soldiery by 
quctit in tiie aft’eetion called ddxrium ire- doumioiw and lilM nil proniisi's. was 
5iicn«, produced by aconrinuetl use of in- at tho head (if the Roman legions iu Gcr- 
loxicaung liquoiis. Under each of these mun\ when Otlio was prockumed eaipe- 
lioads, the author states a number of hi- ror, .ind was likewi'se invested with the 
Serening ftets, iUiislnuive of the general pnqile by liis soldiers, lln .accepted the 
iheorj'.—wcond species of i^siun^ office, and instantly marched against 
Or optical illusions, arc occasioneiltKB^Mc Olho. After Itjsing three Imttjes, he was 
state^ of the atraosjiherr-, producinHjfr^ successful in the plains iM'tween IVIaiitiia 
Action or unequal refraction i^!^TiSB!|hfcBnd Creinona. He now gave himself up 
afch as t];i^Auuns gigantic figure caVhxl tViwuxury and dehaiichery. Il«.»fea.stcd 
,^o#pcctnj^f the Bro<‘ken, aerial troops foA or five times a day, and was often 
m horsemenjtepeetre shn>s, &c. (see Op- boct) to make himself vomit, to begin his 
of which phenomena the reader wdll repast afresh. Above thirty iniHlon 
deacriptious ahd explanations in dollars were s|)cnt in luaintairiing his fa- 
SiiBwstef’sd^titural Magic (London, 1833). lile in the sjmee of four jnoinh'i. This 
often ■ also prodncetl Ijj'tho e-xtravagnnee soon raised the indignation 
bf objects imperfectly seen , of thq people. Vespasian was proelairn- 
in 4 4*® ujtht,’ and by electric phenome- (id emperor hy the army, and his niinioter 
na, the credulous and terrified oh- l^riutiiB was soul to iles^w the imperial 
»ery^ ««ees, or thinks he secs,” inon- glutton. V'itellius conccaWl himtScIf nn- 
strotts imapes fliuing around and glaring dor the lied of the porter of his fialacc; 
Ufwn him*-—T*ur further infijnnation on hut he was discovered^ and dragged na- 
this interesting chapter in the history of ked tlirougli the streets, willi his lianda ■ 
hninmi weatoetw, ^gA Scott’s ljetlers,on tied behind his back. After suffering the 
J)emonology 'and TfUcha-q/l f TliacheFs ^atest insults from the populace, hi^ 
on Demnoioy;if (Boston, 1831); an4 head was out off and fixed to a pole, and 
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by mmihtecl body digged witb a hook 4»mce.UDd6r'jlHdi» 41 aliwhka^ In; 
and^tBrown into the Tiber, A. D. after 1814, ne 'was 


« reign of one year, except twelve days. * in the province ol^ ejca iwry iohiv 

(h Viterbo (anciently VoUunut) ; a townf'/portant post, as the whide co'piintihWiitiOtt; 
-of Italy, in the States of the Church, cap- with Europe was ^rougb the-ports aC* 
f|ital ol* a delegation, fonnerly capital of ^tbat province, lieteThtork 
/the Patrimonio; tliirty-ftiiir niOes nort^ cd bimsolf by hk aativity and' 
west of Koiue ; Ion. 152° '(/ E.; laB 4^ and soon became the terror of tbe'^paynn'' 
25^ \; nonulation. 152,000. This city is ish trooiis, maintajuing an joceasaht aiid| 
a bishop's see, and lies in a beautiful and destructive guerilla jvar. , Notwitlistand^ 
fertile valley; the streets, for the neater ing the great efforts pfthe royal coni>, 
vnart, areVliroud and well ijaved, the houses manders. and their ai^tfoaBtezkad sa^. 


‘part, nre^iroud and well paved, the houses manders,'and their |p^t(BttBtBi:k»l -Bn^« 
i^od, but thinly peopled, though the iiura- periority, he’ sustained a strugg^. ^ twd; 
"her of cliurches, •convents and bos]ntals years, at the end of whjeh'dme^.'his suc- 
ht not less than sixty-uhic. Four popias ressive losses, and the disastrotst state of 
Ue interred in the cathedral. Not far. the revolutiouary party in the 'cotintiy, 
from the city is a warm tnincral spring. . left him without a single follower.* lie- 
ViTRtoi,,'GaEKjt. (Sep Copperas.) tenniiied not to yjeld to the SpaniaidS|' 
Vitriol, Oil of; ^le old name for and refusing their offers of fiardou,. pn>r 
BUlphurir acid, (See Sulphur.) ■ motioa and reward, he retired alone into 
VtTRt’viPs Pollio, IVlarcus; a cele- the mountains of tliewovince, with noth- 
brnted writer on areliitertiirp, who is sup- ing liui liis sw'ord. For upwards of six 
posed to liave floiirishetl in the time of niontlis. he was pursued by 1000 men, in 
Julius (hesar and Augustus, nixl of whose sinnll detaehmcntst with such ardor and 
parentage and place, of nativity no eer- vigilance that his escapes were often al- 
tain knowledge can be obtaineiK The .most miraculiHts; - and wherever it was 
most prolmble opinion is, that he was found that his wants had been relieved, 
bom at Forniia, u rity of Ciunjiania, now the whole village was immediately burnt 
calJc<l Molu 'll (>aetn. lie plainly appears to the ground. ■ In this way be was re- 
lo have been liberally educated; and that duced to such extremities, tliaibe often 
ho travelled for infiiriimtion and improve- wenti four or five days without taking 
nu'iitj.we learn from his writings. The any thing but water: for thirty mont^, 
only ])ul>lic t'diliee which he ineiitions'nB he never tasted bread, nor saw a huinaa 


being coiLstruete*! from liis designs, is a 
basilica at. Faiio. He wrote, ax an ad- 
vanceil age, bis work De Jlrchiitdura 
lAh. X, which he dedicated to Augustus, 
under whose reign he had held the of¬ 
fice of insjiector of the 'military ma¬ 
chines. This treatise was first prUtted at 
Venice, 145)7, folio ; and, among modem 
edit'ons, the most valuable are tltosa of 
Schneider (Leipsio, 1808, 4 vols., 8vo.),. 
and of Stratico (QJttingen, 1828, 4 vols.). 
Ati English translation :of the work «of 
•Vitruvius, witk a cotnmeliiaiy, by Wil¬ 
liam Newton, aptieared in 1771, folio, rp- 
publisbcd 1701, 52 vote., folio; and a ne\v 
translation, by W. Wilkin^ with an Intro- 
'duction, containing an Historical View 
of the Rise and Pragrtss of Architecture 
among the Greeks, was pubitehed iu 1812, 
folio. 

ViTTORiA, or VicTOMA, Fcmandez 
Guadalupe, late president of the Mexican 
reilublie, was bom at Durango, whero' his 
father was a considerable laitd-^lder, in 
1790, and. had just flntelied his istumas 
for the bar,, in the cftpiial, when' tlia revo¬ 
lution broke out (1810). He immodii^ly. 
‘espoused the catiae' of his native fend 
against the Spaniards, end entered the 


being. When Mr. Wardjauihor of Mex¬ 
ico (2d ed., London, l8^), whicli 
we have taken tliis account, fim saw hina, 
in 182d, ho was imable to eat above (mce 
in tVeuty-four or even thilrty-aix bottle 
On tlie breaking out of the revolution of 
1821, he was fbiind,byB fosmerfoUoww, 
who came in search of him, but who, ^ 
fioiu recc^nisiiig his commai^der in the 
n^jk^^IiaiUnm, emaciated,, and covered 
with^a^', which stood beforeliim, took to 
4utl was recalled only by the sounds 
tif his voice. Vittoria, on receivingintelli- 
gent^of die new state of things, descemled 
to th^ low country, and immoihately found 
himself at the head of a body of repub¬ 
lican troops, attracted Iw his old reputa¬ 
tion, He now joined Iturbidex but^ as 
his wishes were set on the estdblistioieDt 
of a liberal government, and' not on a 
change of masters, he yfe» again forced«i 
to retire to the . mountains, when that . 
^neraT carnal into succekful execaficn 
his oiubitious projecA,end only reappettr-,^ 
cd again to give the signal for’the ovf|p»«! 
throwjof the emperor. (See 
. iSan|a i^rto.) On tl^ expulsion m jbn 
‘ emperor, and tiw eatahllmiment of foe 
co^tutiop} in 18524, Vittoiia Wis cboimi 
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' the first Dissident of the pew republic, 
and continued to administer the cxecu- 
,tive government during the term of four 
years, when Pedrazn was chosen his suc¬ 
cessor. ‘{See Mexico, and Pedroza.) 

ViTTokiA, Battle of, was fOught on, 
June 21, .1818. In the middle of Februa¬ 
ry, 181^ the disastrous state of Uie French 
army in Russia was made known to the 
French troojjs in Spain, with orders to 
Bend ‘whatever forw'S could be 8|Hired to 
Germany. 30j0(K) troops set off immedi¬ 
ately/or that country. Thar de|nirtun*, 
und’Jtlannonfs defeat in the yeqr previous, 
pbligetl the French to, give" up Madrid, 
and to retire behind the Ebro. U ellitig- 
ton followed,tuid passed the Filwo, June 
35. At last, the two Annies met on tlie 
great plain of Vittoria (a town in Alavti, 
Ion. 2® 41' W., hu. i'P 47' N., with a 
po{Nilation of 0500, much ocrui)ie<l in 
the manufacture of sword-blades). Tlie, 
French Hvere.commanded by king Joseph 
and Jourdan. They had on tlieir kfr a 
chain of gentk hijls, on tlieir ruriit Vitto¬ 
ria, in front tjie rivulet of Zadora. On 
the 20th, Wellington united all liis col- 
'I'tnns, and ordered gencnil JTill, on the 
‘iist, to pass over the Zadora at day¬ 
break, and to attack the centre of the 
French, lie was repulsed, hut tiie strug¬ 
gle w'as obstinate; and general (irtdiam, 
m the mean time, Innied the rigiit wing 
<of the French, and came u))on their rear, 
• 80 that they were cut off from the nmd to 
Bilhoa, anti forcwl to retn^at towards Pam- 
{telutnt, w’hicli tliey did in the greatest dis- 
onler. They’iiud been so certain of'Aic- 
tory, that little provision had l>«en rniuJ.’ 
for die case of defrat; tfiid many of the 
wives of the otiicers, the whole of Jo¬ 
seph’s Img^ge, &C., fell into the li.iuds of 
the English. 1.5,000 deatl and wrtmitl^d 
lay on tiic field of battle; 8(i00,Fj|i'nch 
were taken prisoners. Tlie EngnSiMtu^ 
151 cannons, and 400 wagons w'itb Tuili- 
taw stores, and the military che.st. Tlieir 
btioty was immense. General Clauzel 
arrived the day after the Irattle, w’ilh t^vo 
d|vikjonB,at Vittoria, and, with groat skill, 
iretiseated towards Sarago.ssa, so tiiat tlie 
piiisuit was le^ destructive than it would 
dtbarwlse have Itcmi, ai)d the remaiirs 
' of the French army w'ere enabled to 
rally «t tlie foot of the Pyrenees, where 
SouU put them Again in order, anti strove 
to oppose WelJingtda, who was preventod 
also, by other circumstances, from follow- 
tn|^ up Ills victoiy as he coi'dd have 
'Wished; since Such^^ after the unsuccess-. 
ful iuxempt W gdhdml Murray on Tdrra- 
gooa, kept possession of Valencia, and 


general Maiirico Matthieu of Barce¬ 
lona. 

ViTcs’s Dance, St., or Chorea Sanc- 
Ti ViTi (fruiii A.'"?""* R dance), is a spas¬ 
modic or convulsive iliscase, in whifh ihO 
npiscles of the extromitips and other parts 
eure throw'U into viu'ioiis involuntary mo- ^ 
tionst and jM'rform, in an irmgnlnr man- 
iier, those motions which arc* dictated . 
the will. TIh; approach of the diwuise is 
commonly .slow, and is iudicati'd by a loss 
of the usual vivacity, by'a lariable and 
often nivenons appetite, a swelling and/ 
hardnes.s in the lower belly, in most cases, 
but, in some, a lafik and soil lielh, and, in 
general, n constipated state of tlie iwiwels. 
Slight, irregular, invnlimliirv motions are 
soon observed, e.specially of the miisi'lcs 
of the fti<*e, w'hadi afti-r a while beeotno 
more violent. I'liese eoiivtilsivc motions 
varj' considerably. The muscles of the 
exiremiiies, and of the face;tl»fse moving 
the lower jaw, Uie bead iind the trunk of 
the body, jm’, atdifl’erent time< and in dif¬ 
ferent iiiMiuices, arti cled by it. In ibis 
state, the jiatieiit doi's not walk steadily; 
bis gijil reseitililes jiimpii.g or st.-nmg: 
he soiuetimp" ‘eannoi walk, and .seems 
palsied ; nor can lie perform the eojnnivm 
motions wiili the pniis. In a w onl, vvlien 
he w islips to be at rest, tin- nuiseles arc 
}H-rpetually niovrng, and dislorimif iho 
limiis, face and trunk ; and vvbeii any 
motion is atlemjited by the will, it is [ht- 
foriiic'd irn gnbirly and witli diflicnity, af¬ 
ter seveial etUirts. 'I'lie eoiivulsive mo¬ 
tions sometiuu's continue even in sleeji. 

In the progress of the disv'ase, nrticuiatina 
iK'romes mipeihai, mui is‘frefpj''iitly eoril- 
jdetely suspended. Degliitiliou is also 
oecasionnlly jierfonnwl with difliculty. , 
The eje loses its luatio and intelligence ; . 
the coiinteri.'ujre is pale and cxiiressive of 
languor. 'I'tiis dise.ise attacks lioth se.\e.s, 
but cltiefly lliose who arc of a weak con- 
siiturion, or whose bealtb and vigor linve* 
been impaired by confinement, or by tlie 
wluit of sutiicieni or proiwr noiirisbruent. 

It apfKiarK moat commoiilv from the eiglith 
Ui tlie fourtecntii year. Many cuus<*s liAvc 
Isteii assigned for this disorder, such as * 
worms in the nliiuentaty eanul, and the • 
repulsion or drying up of cutaneous ernp- 
lioiw; also rheumatisips, acute fevers, dis¬ 
eases of tlie stomach, the use of mercury, 
terror, and other strot^vnientBl im])rr‘!+- • 
sions. The remetlies w'hich hayc? been 
adopted iHilciiig to the two class^ of 
tonics and evaeftants! * 'J'he coiinexion 
of the name of Si. Vitus with this disease 
seems to have originated, during the days 
of (anaticiam and superstition, in the sev- 
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enteehth* century. Gregorius Horstius 
end Juncker relate that a hclief prevailed 
among the people of Germany, that, by 
-presenting gift^ and dancing before tlio 
imago of St Vitus, on his lijstival, in May, 
they should live in health and safety dur¬ 
ing die ensuing year; and that, for diis 
purpose, they repaired to a chapel dedi¬ 
cated to their saint,, where they danced 
'ST^it and day, until they were seized 
witli delirium, and fell down in a sort of 
trance. 

■ VivEs, Giovanni Ludovico, one of the 
revivers trf’ literature, was born, at Valen- 
tia, in Spain, in 14!)2, aial studied at Paris 
and l^juvain. He then visited England, 
having previously become one of the first 
fellows of Corjius Chrisii college, Oxford, 
lie was patronised by Catharine .of Arra- 
gon, and, in 1522, dedicated his Commen¬ 
tary iijton St. Augustine’s De Civitaie Dei 
to king lleurj' vIII. He was also ap¬ 
pointed to instruct the princeas Mary in 
polite literature aud tlie Latin language, 
lluring his residence at Oxfrnl, he was 
admitted doctor of laws, an^l acqtiirau 
much favor with Henry VIII; but, ven¬ 
turing to write against his divorce from 
Catliariue, he wtis disgraced and impris- 
onotl. On regaining his lilicny, he re¬ 
paired to Brussels, where he marrietl, aud 
reiuaiiied, for the rest of hi.s life, as a 
tcaelier of the belles-lettres. He died in 
1541. His works were [irinted at Basle 
in 1555, in 2 vols., folio; hut this collection 
docs not include his Conimeiiturj' on St. 
Augustine, which was esteemed too Imld 
and free by the Louvain doctors. Among 
his works are De prima PkUosophia; De 
Explanatione Esamiiarum; De Cenaitra 
Vtri ; De Initiis, Sectia et Laudibtis Phi- 
loaophia’; and De eorruptia jirtibus et ira~ 
dendia Diaciplmia. 

VivjANi, Vincent, a celebrated 'Italian 
mathematician, was born at Florence, in 
1632. From die sigteentb year of bis 
ago, he pursued tlio study of geometry 
‘with such (IHigcncc and success, that the 

E reat Galilei gave him the- advantage of 
is own instructions, and traated him os a 
sou. After Galilei’s death, lie undertook 


superior to Apollonius ^tMajeE lu 1664,' 
hq was honoi^ witli h Tpi^km fiomr' ^ 
Louis XIV, and, in 1666, ilig grand.duke 
of Toscany, who cmpldy^ him both in 
public works and in negotiatioh, gave him' 
the title of his ftrst mathematieWk In ' 
1669, he was chosen to fill a chair''in the > ' 
royal a^lemy of sciences of PtuiS, which ; 
hemor, indi/ced him to finish thre^ hooks'!' 
of his Divination of Ariateus,andaddrefla^fr 
them to the king of France {Divinatio . 
Jlrisimum, 1701^ Her died in 1793, in the S 
eighty-first or eighty-second yekr of bis ■ 
age. Foritenelle sjwaks warml/ pf the. ' 
iutegrity and simplicHy 5f nrumnera of 
Viviani, who composed several mathe¬ 
matical treatises in t^ie Latin and Italian . 
languages, liesides those already alluded 
^ to, the principal' of wliicli is entitled 
Eiiodedio Problentaluni (1(577), comprising 
the solution of tliree problems which had 
been submitted to all«th<; mathematicians , 
of Europe. 

Vivia>-ite.V (See /row, vol. vil, p. 
69.) 

Vizier is a tide of honor with the 
Turks, belonging to all the pachas of 
thri'C tails (i. e. the li^hest {tachas). Be- 
siilcs these, them, are at Constantinople 
■six viziers, called vi'/iers of the bench- 
(i. e. of the council of state), because tliey 
have seats in the divan. Men acquainted 
with the laws, aud such as liave already 
held offices of importiince, are chosen for 
this station; but tliey have no decisive* 
voice -in this coiuicil, and cannot give; 
their 0 |>iiiion until the grand vizier asks 
it. They have small salves, but are 
, privileged to wear a -turliair like tliat c^T ) 
the grand vnziers, this being a marie of 
high distinction \vitli the Turks. They 
oiui also affix the name of the sultkn to !- 
the oniers sent into the provinces. The 
grarid v-izior (vizier azeait) stands high 
aUive these. He’is the rt'preseiitative of 
tire sultan, coniiucts the deliberations of 
'the divali, and decides alone. He Feceif|es . 
a seal at the time of his appointment, on , 
vviiich the sultan’s name is engraved, and 
which he must always wear on his b<»om. 
By Uiis seal, he is authorize to rule, with, 
alisolute power, m the name ofttbe grand . 


the restoration of tho five hioolts of Aris- 
taeus, a celebrated Grecitm mathematician, • euitau. 
entitlctl De Locta aolidia^ which were lost, » Veiesbinoes.' (See ftkrktng.') , 

with tho exceutiou of the names of the VqcaIi Music ; music produced by the • ,i 

propositions. Tbi* labor be, however, die- human voice (q. v.) alone, or accomp^ied 
continued, in ortier to n«toto the lost fifth by insu-umeuts. 11 is eofitradistinguished 
book of tbe'CcHiie Sections of Apollonius, from iustrum^tal, music (q. v.kwhich 
This work he published in 1659, in folio, produced by insuuinentS alone.-The eqia- - 
under tho title De Mrmmia- ef Marnnia ’ poser of such muBlo|mu8t have a mbii 


Geometrica Divinatio in quintim Conicp- . ougfi knowledge of voices, and thek muv : 
rum i^poflontiPerg-iBi, which was esteemeij sioal effect, their power, and die (p^uHari** :■ 
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’ties by which the huhian voi6e dilSers so ^’nant, and the la^x is double. i»id 'somO' 
decidedly from ini^niments. Vocdl nw- of which (the unging birds) llave latnek ; 
sic has many advantages ovdr Snstrument- Isb in the bronohioj, oapnUe of vibration,’ 
aJ, in the fine biebding of the tones, in its , the voice is fitte<l for the most varioa ‘ 


endless variety of intonation and expnes- 
sion, and in the support which it derives 
from its connexion with ^ords. The 
different fonns of vocal music are, the air, 
arietta,cavatina, and the'like; recitativo, 
duetto, terzetto, quartetto, &c.; tlie cho¬ 
rus, the song, hymn, &c.; die opera, oni- 
toriio, cantata, &.c. (See Music, division 
ISslor^ of 3 see also Voice.) 

VoGtitsi^ George Joseph, a distinguished 
practical ^ and iheoretical muBiciau, • was 
bom at Wiirzliurg, in 1749. He studied 
law, but early shovi'ed great udeiit for 
playing on the organ, and for coiiqwsing. 
The elector of Sie Palatinate, t'luirles 


sounds. The mammalia possess but one 
larynx;' and with them the 'sound is 
formed by a strong expiration, whilst' 
the ligaments of the glottis (according to 
the opinion of Forreui) vibrate like,jdie^ 
strings of an instrument, and produce,va¬ 
rious sounds, as they ore mon' or less 
tense; or (according to the opinion a{ ■ 
Doilnrt and Ctivier) form certain cuviti^ ' 
in which the tones arc i>rodu;e(l, as in 
wind iustrumenttj; or, perhaps, oj*erate in 
liotli wavs at the same time. Hut the 
length of the wiiid|»i|>e, which can be in¬ 
creased or shortened, and tlie magnitude 
of the lungs in pnqiortiou to the Width of 
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Theodore, sent him to Italy, about I77J1, the glottis, also contribute much, n’t least 


to study music. In alxnit three years, he 
returned to Manheiui, the rcsitleiicc of his 
princely (latron. In tJie year ITr^O, and 
the following years, he travelli'il in (ler- 
many, France, Holland, Sweden, Eng¬ 
land, Spain, atwl (as (Jerlter says) even in 
Africa and Greece. In he was ap¬ 
pointed chapel-master to the k'lng of Swe¬ 
den. In 17iK), he wjis in London, when* 
his performance on the organ was heard 
with great ph'asure. He delivered lec- 
tnres on music in Stockholm and in 
Prague. InlH07. hewasappointedcliapel- 
mastcr to the gmudduke of He-sse-Dami- 
stadt, and remained in Dsirnistadt until 
Ills death, in IH14» He invented a new 
ihstrument, called orchestrion, in which 
the tone was determined in quite a new 
way, by the iticrcase and dhnhiiition of, 
tlie wind; and tlie sound was increasiHi *<y 
a Busjienfled copjK'r vesSel. He also iii- 
vented a mixle of simplifying the eon- 
etruction of organs. He ’wrote various 
works on music, aud likcwloe composed 
eevcnd iweces for the theatre, sympiio- 
mes, &c. 

' Voice is die bwly of soiinds produced 


to the stivngth of the tone. TIte voice, 
however, is more infiueiiced hy the epi¬ 
glottis, by the gn-ater or less length of tho 
canal winch extends liimi the glottis to 
Jhe opening of the mouth, ami by all tho 
\oluutai-y modifications which can bo 
lliere given to die tone. 'I'hc itifini'iico 
of the nerves of the loieo is also to bo 
remarked: iftlienenc is ciu on one side, 
the vokc liecomes weaker, and if cut on 
lioth sides, ceases entirely. 'Phe positive 
jxile of the galvanic liatiery afl’eCting the 
nerve prtxluces iiigh, the negative IM>Ie 
deep, hoarse tones. Liscovius, ui his The¬ 
ory of the Voice (in German, [.eipsio, 
Ibid), inaiigains dial the voice is pro¬ 
duced by the pressure of tli<< breath 
through uie narrow o|w>niugof the vvind- 
jiipe, in a similar vyay as the tones are 
ptyHlucid by the mouth in whiKding. Ac- 
conling to Gottfried Widier {C«alia, vol. 
i, p. 92), the organ of voice, as a sound¬ 
ing menkbrane, or lamella, acts like die 
tongue-work in the organ. The uvula 
has, of course, considerable infinenee in 
producing tlie tones, and is subject to 
diseases m singers, oralorH, ami others ac- 


bf^ tbe orgtgLs of respirauon, especially custumed to great exertiou of the vocal 
die larynx of men or animals. It can, organs.* The voice oFmen and anim^9' 
tfaemfore, only be found in aniiimis in is a very interesting subject of inquiry. • 
which the'system of respiration is devcl- The tones by animals express,^ 

oped, and the lungs and larynx actually their feelings, tbesweet and powerful mel- 
eiu^ Many insects intentionally produce odios of the small ‘birds, tho tones which, 
K;iw{Se by; the motion'of their wings,« convey the ideas and emotions of rational 

i..«. and funiish his noblest music, aro 


iirhibh takes the place of a vtiicc, lint 
saDoot be called by this name. The 
^hes, being deprived of lungs, and breath¬ 
ing through gills, am dumb; but tbe otn- 
pbibious idimals, which have the lungs 
and laiyxii in an imperfect state,* have, 
fticrefore, a lipBt<J|jlwoice. In birds, how¬ 
ever, in whLcb the lungs are so prodoml- 


well fitted to awaken thq,curiusity of the 
naturalist, physiologist andphilosopbcr.— 
For some remarks ‘on the oi^ans of the 

n 

• Sw Msgendie's Report on Doctor IteonatPi 
(filiytician to iJiOiIlaliiin opera iu Pnri«) Memoir 
vn Ike Diseeues of tite Uvula, read March 7, 
I&31, in the Froocb academy. ) 
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voice irf animals and men, we refer the 
readel to Blumenlwich’s MaimaL ^ 
Comparative Anatomy (translated by W.. 
Lawrence, revisf*d liy Coulson, London, 
J827). Respecting the sounds of human 
language, by the various combinations of 
whicli such a variety of words is pro¬ 
duced, we will add a few remarks. Be¬ 
sides the lungs, the windpi|)C, &c., the 
finely-an’bed. roof of the moutii, and the 
pliability of the lips (enabling us to give 
a great variety of fonns to the mouth, 
which are almost the sole means of giving 
th<!ir petfuliar i-hnractor to the difh'rent 
vowels), are of the givateat imfwjtanre. 
Under the articles on the separate letters 
the reader will find an aeeoiiiitof the way 
in whieli the sounds representiHl by them 
ivsjieetivelj are proihieed. “7'he modi¬ 
fications of voice, ea.'idy made (says Mr. 
Arnoit, in his Elements of Ph}>ics), and 
easily dist'uiguishnble by the ear, and, 
therefore, fit elements of language, are 
about fitly ill nuirdier; but no single lan¬ 
guage contains more llinii about half of 
them, 'riiey are divisible into two very 
di-riiict and nearly equal classes, cidleil 
votrfls (q. v.) and ronsunantsy (t(. v.) Iti 
tlie article Cotisonant, the iiatiiml division 
of words issliown to e.4“ase with syllabh-s: 
they are one sound, and the division into 
voxvels and eonsniiantR, iiigenion.s and use¬ 
ful as it is, does not, in fact, exist to the 
degree whicli w'e usually takt! llir granted, 
from the cinMiinstanec of considering 
tlu'rn as totally distinct from early chiltl- 
liood. C'ntisoiiHiits are, generally sficak- 
ing, only the Is'giniiing or end of vowels; 
t. c. the mouth must in some way lie 
opened to produce a vowel souiul, and 
eios(>d to conclude the. vowel sounds; and 
this mode of opening or closing gives rise 
to that which we call a consoniuit. The 
circumstance that consonants cannot be 
pronounced without the aid of vowels, 
shtiws, that the strict division into vowels 
arid eoiisonants is one which nature has 
not made. . ]\Ir. Aniott says (p. 488 of the 
American ed.): “To explain the second 
class of ilie modifications of sound, called 


conaonaniB, we rotnark^ tb^ while any ;, 
continued or vowel sound is paswg ' 
through the mootb, if it be interrupted, :■ 
whether by a complete closure of 
mouth, or only an approxiinatkin of 
parts, the cfllH*t on the ear of a listener is 
HO exceedingly different, aecording to the 
sitriation in the mouth where the inter- ,, 
ruption occurs, and to the manner in 
which it, occurs, tliat many inost distinct ', 
modifications thence arise. Thus any!^' 
continued sound, as a, if arrested, by a „ 
closure of ilic mouth atfthe external con¬ 
fine or lips, is heard to terminate with the , 
modification expressed by die. letter p; 
that is, the s> liable ap has been pro-. 
nourtce<l: but if, under similar circum¬ 
stances, the eJosure lie made at the back 
of the mouth, by the tongue rising against 
tlip palate, we hciir the modification ex- 
iressed by die letter Ar, and the syllable ok 
ins been jiromiuiiccd: and if the closure 
Iw! made in the middle of die inoutli, by 
the tip t)f the tongue rising against the 
roof, the sound expressed by i is pro¬ 
duced, and the syllal^ at is heard: and 
HO of others.' It is to be remarked, also, 
that the ear is equally sensilile of the pe- 
ciiliartties, whether die closure precedes 
the co’ntimied Sound ^'r follows it; that is 
to say, whether the syllables pronounced 
are np, at, ak, or pa, fa, ka. The modifi¬ 
cations of whicli we are now speaking 
l, appear, then. Hot to lie really sounds, but 
only manners of licg'iuiring and ending" 
sounds; and it is becanfse they can thus 
be perccived^oiily in connexion with vo¬ 
cal souiuIh, tliaf they ahe called conso^ 
nants.”—"We refer the rtader to Mr. Ar- - 
pott’s work, for furthen remarks on'the 
lirontmciatiou of die various vowels and 
consonants, and add liore only his table - 
of articulations, in which, if we consider 
tlie perpendicHlar lin<r on the left as the 
opening of the month, and tlie line, on the 
right as the back |wrt of the moutli, tlfe 
four divisions imlicate the places wjiore 
the letters arts proiiQniiccd.s-^ee the arti¬ 
cles pn tlie lettchs and on writuig. 
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Tie effect of.the sexuarfundtions on the 
' voice is weli known; bat the mode in 
' which this effect takes place is not ex- 
’.'pteined. This influence is observable 
even in birds, which delight us with their 
amorous melodira at the season of pair¬ 
ing; in woman, whose voice ncquiros 
its metallic tone and its fulness at the age 
of piilicity} and particularly in man, 

, who dbes ndt posst'ss, till that period, the 
“ voices’* {tecutiar to liim, the bass or ten¬ 
or, ai\d hi whom the change of voice, ns 
es'cry oimj knows,' is prevented by jirev i- 
oiis einaseiilutton. But also many otlier 
causes, allbeting especially the nervous 
• sj'stcin, produce consideraldc cliaiigcs in 
the voice, which aflbrd imjxirtuut syinp- 
roms in diseases. Thus it may lie wmii- 
iiig altogt^dicr in a diseased slate (tliis is 
■ called ttpkfMiic), or it may 1 h‘ cltungpil 
morbidly {paraphonia, cacophonin). In 
tliG letter'case, it is citlicr too strong or 
too weak, tob deep (cox cianpona, if it Is 
at the same time too strong, and raucltas 
granV, if it is at the same time t(H> vtouk), 
or too high {oryphoiHa, which again i-s <li- 
Tided into vox rucurietis or noltns, which 
is at tlie same time tmi strong, and nutn- 
tas amfa, at the same time too weak). 
Most of dtese aflcctiotis appear as s\ uip- 
tonis, but arc seldom considered as a 
primary disease*. They often enable the 
physician to draw coneiusions iispeeting 
tlie true character of the disease. Thu 
entire loss of voice originates li-om cnuiifi, 
weakness or paralj'sis. If it is cuii-jisI liy 
paralysis, it is almost alwny^ a fatal ^yiiiji- 
torn. If it. is coiuieeted witli an excitable 
constitution, if inf^catesvi<«lem congeKt^<:ls 
and approarhinga|)dple.\y; oeeiirringau r 
defivcrj', it indiraie.s coii\ulsions ; m tbe 
croup,suffocation and mortiticatioii. An 
unnatifnilly strong voice is tery common 
ip nmdiip.ss. The. vox c/uagosu, sounding 
as if tlie person vvassfx'Jikiiig in an enipiy 
ill datigerous diseuws, a v< ry !'*•»> 
ous|;yinptom. Tin* hoai^'eness, in ivlueli 
tfge voice is tfA deep, indicates great dan- 
,ger in bijious fever, scarlatina, crjiisuinji- 
tion, and dropsy of the chesL It is not a 
sytnptdm of disease when eauwd mere.ly 
by the arrival of the age of pulierty, by 
catarrh, or hy dtist^which has been in- 
spir^. Thd vox cvmriens, aeu nulais, mt 
pMneiu {sounding similar to the crowing 
of a cocit, or the braying of an a.ss) is 
pathogpotiric in theTioojhtig cottgh and 
croup, and is also sometimes found in 
dropsy the bead and 8triali-po.\,. and 
! is a ted sytnptom|jfrhe rmci^ acuta 
originates pfti^ wira tlie same causes 
as; thie ra^cUas gravig. With hysteri¬ 


cal persons* it indicates on appi;oacIi> 
ing nt 

Voire, in iiiusic. A good musical voice 
depends chiefly u|K>n the soundness and 

f lower of the organs of utterance and of 
lenring, and the iiecesiary musical dispo¬ 
sition, and is distinguished by clearness 
of intonation, case, strtmgth, diiratioii, 
equality, Imniioniousncss and fiiluesa of 
the Boniidei; whilst natural defects or dis¬ 
eases in those organs (for instance, narrow¬ 
ness of the chest, weak lungs) give rise to 
imfierfeetions in the voice. As winiknesH of 
lungs iieces.sarily gffeets the voice, so fre¬ 
quent suigitig develojies mid strengthens 
the lungs, wliieh are strong enough to 
sup|X*rt It ; and instruction in singing is, 
therefore, in a medical resinjct, of great 
ini|H>rtaner. The rarity of ronsniujiiion 
in most pails of < Jermany, compared to 
other countries, is nserilied by some, in n 
great measure, to the general ,jnstrnetioii 
and freijn'-iit pnietiee in singinir. I'rnc- 
tiee in singing, for enweral general ions 
must niidonbtedly have, a decided inlln- 
ence in giving strength to the lungs, 
which may also be mnek jin nioted liy 
gvinim-stii’ exercises that expand tlieeliest. 

fine voice rc<(nin's a lorn:, regnlai- and 
strong liieatJi. Some fanlt.s in sing¬ 
ing, however, originate from a bad n.si' of 
a good voice; as the singing ihrongii the 
nose, teeth, Ac. A voice which Inw liy 
nature the requisite pnqiei-tii s. nciitiires 
eompns. and strungth, cori-eeti!es.s ainl 
pliability, by exercise, 'rimrongh metiiod- 
leal praeik'e in singing .should not, in most 
cases, he iH-gmi before liie nitiUi or temli 
year, though the ear ongh; to bn ejirly 
exercised. The variety of voices is as 
gre.al as flint of imlhidunK In ranpect 
To <le[itli and height, Uiere are four prin¬ 
cipal classes of voici-s: di-sraiit, alto, tenor 
and ha^vs. Diseaiil, or’sopnqio, moreover, 
is distinguished iroin lower, or mi'/./i* 
soprano, tenor from counter tenor, ami 
between tenor and Imss comes tlie pro|wr 
Imriloiio. g'lotl teas voice generally 
• xtemls froiii F or G, below G gamut, 
to Cor D, alKive the baKa-clef note; the 
linritono from about G gamut to F, alxno 
the tess-clef note; the tenor from C, 
ateve G gamut, to G, the trablc-ch'f nom, 
or Aalioveit; the counter-tenor from E 
or F, atevc G gamut, tp B or C, above 
the trehle-clef note; tlie niem> Hoi»raiio 
from A or B, atevo the Ixiss-clef iiotti. to 
F or F, above tlie tre{>le-clef note; and 
the soprano from C, alwve the bass-clef 
note, to A, B or C, in alt, and something 
higher. Female voices are, by nature, 
tr^le and alto; those of boys, even if 
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they hate the compass of high treble, are tatioo, imipid pleasuj^u^ ani 
usually alto. When die boy arrives at allusions, 
the age of puberty, the alto changes into 
tenor or bass .—Voice is alsiJ the name 
given to a pert 'assigned to a hu¬ 
man voice or an instrument, in a com¬ 
position. , 

VoioTLAND (in law I^atin, Thra Advo- 
catorum ); in a wider sense, nil that part 
of (lerinany which formerly belonged to 
tlic iihperim Ijailifls (in German, VoigtCj 
Latin, adcocati), the ancestors of the pres'-' 
ent princ<*s and counts of litatss. It 
ooniprisild the Saxon circk; of Vtagtland, 
tl»c Iwiliwic ofWcida Jtnd Ziegennirk, in 
the gnind tliichy of Saxe-^Vciinar, the 
territoj ies of the princes and cytmts of 
Renss. ihe district of. llof, now includeil 
in tlic IlavarbuI circle ofihe UpjHT Maine, 
luid the .Sjixc-Altenluirg biiliwic of Ron- 
nehurg. From the eleventh century tlicre 
were ituperial oltiecns in the above de- lars relating to eardiquakes, whichtvvere 
scrilKxi n'gion, who lane the nhiiu* of bai- 
lilfs {advQcult, voifflr.) of the holy Koniuii 


VotATins On.8. (See Oifo.) ^ 

VoLATiiiTT, in ctentiatiyj'^iwJ quality 
of a substance, to evaporate iR.& cotain - 
degree of heat; it is, me oppodtd lo fix- 
idity. It b very probable,, that 'fid! sub-.; 
stances , are, capable of being volatSized, ;' 
and that should he. able to dissdlye. 
every one of them by fire,'but fortbe - 
want of a suliicient degree of heat . 

V<»LeA.\oES. ' The volcano and Ae * 
eurtlKpiake might, tterhaps, w^h no im- . 
)>ro]>riety, have Iwcn treated of together, 
since iKjth are undoubtedly eflects of the 
wime .subterranean ])roco!«s; but we Irave 
preterred tf» devote to path a separate ar¬ 
ticle, os the phenomena on the earth’s 
surface, to which tlM'y give rise, are con 
sidernbly different. The ]tre“(;nt article 
will, hovv-cver, embrace sevtral {uuticu • 


empire, and who miuutgcd the affairs’ of 
the eiuptiror. In a naiTovvur .si-ilsc, tln‘ 
term is applied imriicularly to a circle of 
♦^oxony, Lonsisting of a jKirt ofJlie former 
Voigtlatiil. It luis KWjStl inhabitants <ai 
rit>0 square miles, and is also called die 
circle of Neu.stadt. The chief town is 
riaueii. It contains some mountainous 
and wood} districts, and in somu parts is 
well adapted for {Mistiirago and tillage. 
Tlie most n iiiarkable peculiiu-ity is the 
jiearl-ffshery in the river LUtor (sec 
Pearl), wliich is suinetiiiies very produc- * 
live, and ha-s yielded some iicaiLs of nmch 
beauty. 

VoiTURE, Vincent, a celebrated French 
wit, was bom at Amiens, tin 1508. His 
agreeable, inanuers and conversation in¬ 
troduced him to good company •„ and be 
was a visitor at the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
and was also well received at court, and 
by Giwtoii, duke of Orleaivs, wlio made 
him Ids master of the ceremonies. In 
1G34, he was admitted into the French 
acadciny, anti was subsequently sent on a 
tnissioli to Sjtaiti, where he comitosed 
some vei-ses in such' pure and natural 
Spanish, that every body ascribed Uiem 
to Lope de Vega. He also visited Romo 
and F-ugland, atvd died in 1648. Voiture’ 
was one of tliCifirst persons in Franco dis- 
ffnguished by Jlfc title of hel. esprit. . He 
wrote verses in iFrench, Spanish and Ital- 
* ian. The former ore occasionally eas^ and, 
sprightly, but have much strained wit and 
affected sentiment. His lette/s place^ him 
high io the class of epistolaij writeiti, 
though they often degenerate into gffec- 


omitted in ilie article luider that thle, on 
account of iludr close connexion with 
the subject of volcanoes. There ore cer¬ 
tain ri'gions to w hich Volcaide eruptions, 
and the nvovements of great earthquakes, 
arc confined: over the whole of vast 
tract.- active volcanic vents are(li.<itributed 
at interv als, and most commonly arranged 
in a linear ilireetion. Throughout the in¬ 
termediate sjtaces there is abundant evi¬ 
dence tlvat the subten-aneau fire is contin¬ 
ually at work ; for the ground is con- 
vul^d, from time to time, by earthquakesb' 
gaseous vBjiors, especially carbonic acid 
gas,' are disengaged pleutifiilly from, the 
soil; springs often issue at a v ery' high 
■ temperature, and their w'aters are veiy 
commonly impregnated with the same i 
iniuera! matters which are discharged by 
, volcanoes during eruptions Of tlrese 
great regions, that of the Andes is one 
of the la‘st defined. Coinmcnckig soutb- 
vvai'd, at least in Chile, at the forty-Sxtli, 
degree of south latitude, it proceeds north- ‘ 
ward to the twenty-seventh degree, form ■ 
ing on luiinterrupted line»of volctoWs. 
The Chilean volcanoes rise up through 
granitic mountains. Villarico, one of inc 
princijial, continues huriiiug without in¬ 
termission, and is so high, that it may he , 
distinguished at the distance of 150 miles. . 
• A year never passes in this province with- 
out. some slight shocks of earthquakes },■ 
and about once ju a century, or oftenerj'-* 
tremendous convuliaon| occur, by which';, 
the land has been shaken froui one e*-> 
trernity to the other, wd continuous tracts, 
together widi the dm of the Pacific, have 
been raised permraifetly frpm tNse {to', 
tWOTiy feet above tPir former’-level. 
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Hot springs are numerous in this dfetrict, ing Caribbean sea must be eonsiJcred as 
nnd mineral waters of various kinds. - a nieatn; of earthquakes and volcanoes. 


Pursuing our course uortliwaril, we find 
ill Pitru only one active volcano as yet 
known; but die province is so subject to 
earthquakos, that scarcely a week pnsws 
without a shock; and tuuny of these linvo 
l»een so violenjl as to cn;ato gmit clinu'gos 
oPthe surtace. Fai-lhcr north, we find, in 
die middle of Quito, where die Andes 
auain dieir greatest elevation, Tungura- 


On the north lies the island of Jamaica, 
which, with a tract of the contiguous sen, 
has oAiui exjierieiiced tn^mcndoiis shocks; 
nnd thest' are frequent along a line ex¬ 
tending from Jamaica to St, Domingo 
and Poilo Kico. On the south of the 
same bastii, the short's and mountains of 
Colombia are jier|K'tuidty convulsi'd On 
the west is tlie volcanic cliaib of Ouati- 


gua, Cotopaxi, Autistuia and Pichiiicha,' ftialu and Mexico, and on the ••ast, the 


uie three .former of which not uiifre- 
quently emit flames. ' From tlu; first of 
these, a tlelnge of mud desc< nde<l in 
17fl7, and filh'd valleys,' JOOO feet uide, to 
the depth of (580 feet, formitig barriers, 
wlicreby rivers wore daninn’d np, and 
lakes occasioned. Eartliqiiakes iia\e, in 
the same jmnince, caused great n‘\olu- 
donsin the physical leatiires of the snr- 
foce,* There are three loli'aiiofs farther 
north, in the province of Pasto, and three 
odiers in that of Popaynn. In the prov¬ 
inces of Gnatiinala lual Xicaragiih, wliich 
lie between the i.sthinns of I’anania and 

than tweiil) -one 
ins gri’at tolcmiie 
chain, after bating pursued its course lor 
several thousand miles from muhIi to 
north, turns off jii a side direction in 
■Mexico,andis [iroloitged in a gwilplateau, 
between the eighleeutii and t'.venty-M;cond 
degrees of noith latitiuh-. The plateau 
Jn question owes its pre'ent fortn to the 
circumstance of an Auciiait sj.stem op 
valleys, in a chain of primary nioiiniains, 
having lieen filled up, to tlu; dejiih of nui- 


JBVpf IIIV JiT'VJ ill. I • « ' 

Mexicp, there are no h-ss 
detive volcanoes. Tins 


West Indian hsles, where, in St. Vincent’s 
and Giuidalonpe, are active vent; Thus it 
will Ik> seen that volcanoes uiul earth¬ 
quakes oceiir, uninterruptedly, frtiin Chile 
to tl^e north of Mi'xico; aiul it weins 
proltable, tliuttliey will liercaficr Iw' found 
to extend, at least, from cajK' Horn to 
California. 1 n regard to the ea.siern lim¬ 
its of the region, they lie deep beneath 
tm* waves of the l‘ucific, and must therc- 
fon’ rontirtne unknown to us. fbi the 
west, tlit'v do Hot np|>eiir, except where 
the) include the West Indian islaiul-, to 
be prolonged to a great di-iani’c ; liir there 
.''eein to he no inilications of volcanic di.-i- 
tnrbances in (hiiana. Ilm‘/il and Jiitcnos 
.-\jres. Gn an eqiijil, if net a still grand¬ 
er scale, is another coutimioiis line of vol- 
eanie ai'lion, vvliicli <‘oninicnce>- on the 
iioHii. with the Aleutian isles in Un.s.sian 
America, and I'.vteiuis first in an eiWerly 
direcition for nearly two Imndred niile.s, 
and .sontJivvanl, without interruption, 
throiigJion: a space ol' between .sixtv and 
scYMity degrees of lutitiule, to the >foluc- 
cas, and then brandies ofi" in different 


ny thousand feet, with various volcanic , directions both towanls tlie ca.st and 
prwluctK. Five active volcanoes travel^o tiortli-west. The northern extremity of 
Mexico from west to east; vi/,.'^\ixtla, this volcaifu* jregioiiis the |a‘ninsiiia of 
■OiSzaba, I’ojHicatepefl, Jorullo and Coli- ^ Alaska, in aboiii' the fifiy-fifth degree nf 
ma. Jornllo, vvliicli is in the centre of latitude.^ Thenee tlie line is eontiuned, 
the great plateau, is no le,ss than Ibrty through the Aleutian or’ Fox islands, u> 


leagu(» fi-om the ocean, vvliicli shows that 
■ die proximity of tlie sea is not u ni'Cessu- 
'' ry condition, ahluuigh certainly a very 
genfiral chunyterisiic, of the |Hjsition of 
active volcanw-s. The lixtmordiriary 
eruption of this mountain in 17.')9 vviil 
.be descrilied in the sequel. To the north 
.• q^.Moxico there are three., or, according to 
fsome, five volcanfies, in the iieninsiiin tif 


KniiitM'li.atka, in the soutlu'm extremity 
s)f which tlierf! an; seven active volcu- 
uot's, vvliii’h, in .some eniptions, have 
Kcaltt>rc;d tu-lies t<t immeiisi; distnnce.s. 
'J’he Kurile chain of Lsles constitutes the 
[irolongtuion of the range in a soinhern 
direction; the line 'Is then roiitiiiited to 
tlie'soiuh-vvcrtt iuthfsgn-at. island of Jckso, 
where there an* active veut>i. Between 


California. In th« year violent . the JafKUiCse and I’hilijipim; blatuls, the 

ear;hquake.s convulsed the valley of the communication is proserved by .several 
Miasissippi at New Madrid, for tlie suiail insular vents. Thq line i.s then 

of th^ hundred miles in length. As jirolongcd through Sangnir, and tlio 
tliis liappened exictly at tlie same time u-s north-eastern extremity oV CeldxM), to tho 
tlie great earthquake of Caraccas, it is Moluccas, Here a great trunsversti lino 
■ prohr^le that these two points are parts may lig said to run from eilst to west. On 
K one continuous^^lcanic rc^on; for the west, it passes through the whole of 
the whole gircuntffieiice of the interven- Java, where there are Uiirtj'-eight largo 
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volcatiicf'mountaini. In the volcanoes 
of Stftnatra, the same linear arrangement- that island shall be sabstantiatedL 

• _ ■ r _«i_ r. _ _ _a-^ 


leged existence of Inu^g vohjah^ In 

. .t - . i' •» 


is preserved. In another direction, the 
volcanic range is prolonged through Bor¬ 
neo, Celebcss, Banda, New Guinea; and 
further eastward in New Britain, New' 
Iieland, and various parts of the Polyne¬ 
sian archipelago. The Pacific ocean, in 


Re¬ 


jecting the volcanic system of Southern', 
Europe, it may be observed, that there is ‘ 
a central trac^ where greapK earth¬ 
quakes prevail, in which rocks are ^sfaat-- 
tored and cities laul in ruina .On each 
side of tins line erf greatest commotion, 

diiud, seems, in equatorial latitudes, to be there are parallel bands of cotmtry where- 
^ . .1 ..*. 1 .^ ..1 _ 1 ___ 1 _ *^1 __ 


one vast theatre of igneous action ; and its 
innumerable archii>elag»)es, such as the 
New Hclirides, laiendly iSIandst, and 
Georgian islatids, arc all composed tjither 
of coralline limestones or ^olcnuic rooks, 
with active velits lier® and there iiiter- 
sjicrscd. In die old world, the volcanic 
region extends from oast to west for the 
distance of about 1000 miles, from the Ctls- 
jiian sen to the A/orcs, including within 
its limits the greater [lart of die Medi- 
terranoau and its most pnmiineut i*enin- 
snlas. l-'rom south to north, it reuches 
from about die thirty-fifth to the fortj"- 
liftli d(*gi co of * lutiuide. Its northern 
liouiulurlcs arc Caucasus, the Black sea, 
till' mt*mitains of Tlirnce, 'Pr-uisylvaa'ia 
and Hungary,—the Austrian, Tyroliau 
and .Swiss Alps,—the Ccveiuies and Pyr¬ 
enees, with the mountains which branch 
oil’fnmi the Pyrenees w'cstwanl, to the 
north side of the Tagus. Its western. 
hmiis are the ocean ; biit it is itiqiossibie 
to ih tcrminc how far It jnay be jirelon^'d 
in tliat direction; neither can we assigii 
with precision its extreme eastern limit, 
since die country Ireyotid die Caspian and 
sea of Aral is scarcely Kno\Vu. The 
southern Ixiuiidarics of the region include 
the most nortliern' parts of Africa, and 
part of the desert of Arabia. We may 
trace, through tiie whole of the area 
coiripreheinled witliin these extensive 
limits, nimierous jioiiits of volcanic erup¬ 
tions, hot siiriugs, gaseous emanations, and 
other signs of ign<v>us agency; while 
fi'w tracts of any extent liavt: lieen en¬ 
tirely exempt from oartiiiiuakcs through¬ 
out the last dOOO year.-i, iH-sides the con¬ 
tinuous spaces of subtorroucan disturb¬ 
ance, of which the outline- ha.^ been 
given alKivc, there are other discoonectetl 
volcanic, groups, of which the geograph¬ 
ical e {tent is, as yet, imperfectly known. 
Among these may be mentioned Iceland, 
which belong perhaps, to the same re¬ 
gion as dte vmdAo in Jan Maybn’s island. 
With these, also, part of the nearest coast 
of Greenland, which is sometimes shaken 
by earthquakes, may be comected. The 
island of Bourbon lieluogs to another the¬ 
atre of voloanio action, of, which IVlada- 
Roscar probably {onus-a port, ifdteal.- 
■ 2 * 


violent. At a atill- 
in Northern ^taly, ' 


the shocks are 
greater distance, as 

diere ifTPi fqiaces where the shocks ar».^ 
much rarer and more feeble. Beyond"* 
thesfi limits, again, all countries are liable . 
to slight tremors a| distant intervals of 
time, wlien some great crisis of suhter- 
nimian movement agitates an adjoihiag 
volcanic region ; but.these may be con¬ 
sidered as mere vibrations, propagated. 
mechanically through the external crust 
of the glolie, as sounds travel almost* 
to iiideftnito distances through the air. 
Shocks of this kind have been felt ip ’ 
England, Scotland, Northern France and 
Gcn'nany, particularly during the Lisbon 
earthquake. 

W’e shall now give some account of a 
few of the principal Volcanic vent-s dis- 
jicrscj through die great regions before 
deveribed, and consiiler tlie compositiort 
and arrangcniciit of their lavas and eject- ’ 
ed rnaitcr. From the first colonization 
of Soutlicnr Italy hw the Greeks, Vrsq- 
vius aflimled no j^ner mdkation of its 
volcanic character than such ah the Dat-« 
undLst might infer from the analogy of its 
structure to other volcanoes. The«e were 
recognised by Strabo.’ Tilth ancient coneti 
was of a very regular form, terminathjgj 
not, as at present, in two freaks, but widt a 
fiattisli summit, where the remains of an 
ancieiiterater, nearly filled up, had left a 
slight depression, covert^ in its interior 
by wild vines, and with a.sterile plain at 
the bottom. On the exterior, the sides 
of die mouiitaiu.s were covered with fer¬ 
tile lield-s, riehty cultivated, and a^ its 
base ivcre die jwpiilous citit's of Hercu- 
laiieura Otid PoiiqiOii. But the scene of 
repose was at length doomed to cea«e, 
and the volcanic fire was recalled to die 
main ebanuet, wiiich, ot some former, un- 
known jieriod, had given passage to re- ,‘ 
jieated ^lams of melted lava, sand and 
sooriiB. The firit symptom of the revival 
of the energies of diis volcano was th'® v 
occurrence of an earthquake, A. D. 
whioh did con^derable inhiiy to- the citiefi V 
in its iricinity. From mat time to the^!’ 
year 79, slight shoclu werefi^quent; ^d 
m file month of Au^|of that year, 
became more numero^ and violep^ tlB 
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> they ,ended at length in an eruption. The day. The next eruptfon orctorred in 
elder Pliny, who conunanded the Roman * IfJOti.; between which era and KJIll,''there 
. fleet, was then stationed at Misenuiu; was only one other (in 1500), and that a 

■ and, in his anxiety to obtain a near view slight one. During this interval, a inein- 

of the phenomena, he lost his life, being pruble event oeeprred in the Phlegrawi 

• suffocated witli sulphureous vapors, llis ilielti.H—the sutlden formation of a new 

J 'nephew, the vuiingcr Pliny, remained at mountain in 1538. Frequent enrtlicpmkes 
. Misentuii, and has given us, jn his Let- for two years preceding »hstnrlH*tl tlic 

ters, a lively description of the awful neighborhood of J’o/'/uoli; hut it was net 

scene. A dense enlninn of vapor was iiniil the twenty-seventh and tweiity- 

tiiNt seen rising vertical^’ from Vesuvius, eightli *)f .Septenit)er, 15:{8, that they Iw- 
. .tiid then spreading itself out laterally, so came alarming, wlicn not less iliatj tweii- 
ihat its ujiper portion resciTihled the ty shocks wen* exiH'ricneed iti twenty-four 
Jtead, and its lower, the trunk of the lioms. At length, on the uigl.t of the 
nine, whieh eharaqtcriites the Italian, twenty-niiitii, tvvtPluuirs after simsol, a 
laudsciqic. TJiisblack cloud was pieieed, gtilf opened between the little town <if 
qceasionally, hv Hashes of tire as\i\idas 'I'ripergola, which once existed on the 
lighimng, succeeded l>y darkness more site ot'tlie IVlonte Ntnao, arid the hailis m 
profia'md than night. Allies li*H even its suburbs, whieli were naich fri'qnented. 
upoli the ship.s at Mis‘Mnun, and caused a A large fissure a[qMoaeh< d the loo n oith 
’shfKil in 0116 |»u t of the sea. The grtuihd u tremendous noise,' and liegaii to dis- 
rocked, and th«> sea n eeded Ironi llie rhaige puniiee-stones, blocks of umnelted 
shores, so that nituiy marine animals hwa, mid nslu's mixed with waiej, and, 
were seen on the dry sand. 'Hie apiM-ar- oeeasiunally, Haines, 'f’he tt-hes fell in 
aiioes .‘tliave described atnee }>ert‘eet!y immense q'nanliiies, exeii at Xaple-. 'flm 

• with tliosexx'itnc.‘'sed in molt'nreiii < nip- sta reiiird snddt nly fiir two hunditd 
, fioiiB, x'sjH-eially those ef 31oiite Niidmi, yards, and a portion of its bed vxas left drv ; 

in l.*isk', and ol \e.su\ins, in rn imd tin* whole coast from Monte Nuo\o 

all times and eonntries, indeed, tin re i .-.1 ti'ln yoiid I'o'.'/noh was ;ij>rais*'d to tho 
; striking uuifomiity in the voleanie j.lit- hei«l,i of mmiy ti-ei alioxi* tlie lied of tbo 

■ K.-wiiotia, hut it, IS mo.si singular liiat . Mediteriunean, and has e\,'r sinec n’- 
' Pliny, although giving a eirrnnistanti.il n,.lined piTtiiain ntly elexated. (hi the, 

detail of .st) nianv j)?iysieal facts, and en-* third of Oetolier, the erujuion censed, so 
larging ujxtn the rminiier of his tmele's that the lull Monte Niioxo, which is 4-ll) 
death, and the ashes wlm h till vxiuti he feel above the lexel of die jay, and a tnilo. 
was at Stabisp. makes no aihis'i.in what- and a half in nicmidi renee at ns base, 
ever to the sudden overxvheiming of two and whi<'!j wa.s eliicHy thrown up jji a 
f Im-ge and jM^tiiloils cities, lleretiliiiienm day and a night, was' a(‘ei>s.,dilt‘. Tint 
mill 1‘omjieii, (»j. X-.) 'raeitns, the friend depth of its crater is li et from iho 
and eomejn|)orary of Pliny, wjiei' nd- Mimiuit of the hill, so that its biiitom t.s 

■ vening. in general terms', to the corn id- only nineteen C-ei idvove the lexid of iho 

fdoii, sjiys merely , thnf were swni- sea. -For n< aily n century after th«‘ birth 

lowed up or huried” (ftr!u.t/,r ant ohnita' of Monte Nuoio, Ve.«uvius still contiriu- 
tirfies. Hist. lib. i.). It does not appear oil in a .statV'ol'tr/mtpnility. ISraeiiii, w !u> 
that, in the y^ar 73, any lava flowed from visited ^'esuvius not long ladiuetbe eriip- 
Visuvius: the (‘jeet'd sulistanc.es apja'ar lion of It).'!!,-gives the lollowing dewrip- 

i to have consisted nidivly of sand and tion of its interior. The crater wa-s tUo 
*. frafmerits elder lava. In JOiki, the milos in eireumference, and about one 

first eruption of floxving lax.a ts-curred. thousand paces deep. Its sides w ere cox- 
A second hap|iicne<l in 1043, and a tliinil ered with britslt wood, and boyom 

^ in J138; after which a great pause i-n- tliere xvas plain on which cattle grazed, 
sticd of 168years. During part of l.‘K)J, In the woody psuls, xvihl boaiv (re(|uentiy 
^rtbquakes bad succfcciled one atiuther harbored. JJiit at lengtii ibeso forests 
witli fearfid rapidity; and they terminated and gmssy plains were suddenly eon- 
^*ist willi the discharge of a lava sttnied—blown g»lo the air, and their 
strcatU'froin a i>oitit numeft the Canqs) del. aslies scattered to the xvbftls. In 1 )eecin- 
Arso, ndt far from the utwn of Isehia. her, Kjljl, seven 8 t«>ams of'lnvu poured 

• This lava ran quite down to the sea—a at once from the crater, and overflowed 
: distaiieetfl about two miles. Its suriuee several villages on the sides and at tho 

of n reddish-black color; and‘it is foot of the mountain. Hrcat floods of 
;• .alniost as Rierileftffller a period of ifive mud were ns destructive as the lavnic- 
I' t^turies, as If hrtlr^ cooled down yestcr- self; for such (as often haiq*cii 8 diiritig 
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these cat8strop)ie8) was the .violence of 
the rai/ls produced by the evolutioii of 
aqueous va[)or, that torrents of vyater de¬ 
scended the cone, and, becorniiig'charged 
with impalpable volcanic dust, rolled 
along loosf! ashes, acquiring such consist¬ 
ency as to deserve the appoJlatioii of 
atpicoiis lava. A brief pcrn>d of n*pose’ 
ensued, which lusted only until the year 
from which time to the present, 
there' Ims been a constant series of cru[i- 
tions, with rart'ly an interval of re« cx- 
ci'cding ten years. The modern Tavas 
of V'cMivifls are chnractcriztHl by a fcirgc 
pn<|sjrfi<in of angite. *\Vhcn they are 
composed of this niincnil and feldspar, 
they (tiller in contposjtion but slitrhtly 
from many of the trap-rocks. (See IVap,) 
Thc\ are olleu porphyriric, containing 
tlissemimiK'd cry stals ol'aiigite, leucite, or 
some ottier mineral, iiiiljeclded in a more,, 
eiirthy ituse. These porphyrilic lavas arti 
often ('.vtK'inely com|Kict. In the lava 
, currents of central France (those of Vii c- 
rais), tlie tij)p('rmosf portion, often firty 
feet "or more in thickness, is .an ninor- 
pln ns niiiss j»ussing downwards itit(» lava, 
irre;:iilarly prismatic; and uiidt.r this, 
tlo'rc is a foundation of rcgnlitr and \cr- 
ucal colnnins, in tliat ptut of the current 
•whicli imixt hu\(' cooled itiost slowly. 
A great laricty of minerals are found in 
the lavas of Ve.stnius atid iroinma. .An- 
git(', leiicite, feldspar, iiiieti, olivine, sper-' 
nlar iron, idocrase, garnet and^ siilplnir 
arc most ubimdunt. It is an (‘Xtraordi- 
ntiry fact, that, i)i an area of three sejuun; 
miles round Vesuvius,va giTuier nun>l)fr 
of mineral species have been found than 
in any spot, ol* tiie same dimensions, <>n 
the surface of tin' globe. Iltuiiy of these 
are [wcnliar to tliLs locality. A stiinil 
part of the ejected matter, how^tver, rer' 
mains so near to the volcanic orilice. A 
large jioriion of sand aiul sCoriie is borne 
l)y ilio winds and scattered over tlto sur¬ 
rounding plains, or falls into the sea ; and 
iiiiieh more is swept down by tom'nts 
info the det'p during the uftervuls, often 
protracted for many conttiries, between 
eruittions. Thest? horizontal dejjosits of 
tufact'ous matter iK'coine intermixed With 
sediuiLUt of other kinds,and witli shells and 
corals, and, wIk'ii aflervvajrds raised, form 
rocks of atinixed character, sudi, as tufas, ’ 
poperinos and folcanic conglomerates. 

• Ifesidcs the ejections which fell on tlie’ 
cone, and, that much greater mass which 
finds its way graduHlly to tltc neighboring 
sen, there is a tliird portion, often of no in-, 
eonsiderahlo tbickuoas, composed of allu¬ 
vions, spread over tlyo valleys and plains,« 
small uistancea from the. volcano*' Ini'' 


mense volumes of aqaeous/viipor are-, 
evolved from a crater dining eruptions, 
and often for a long time subSequemly to 
the discharge of scoriae and lava* These 
vapors are condensed in the coM , atmos¬ 
phere surrounding the Wgh ,Vol«inic , 
peidf; and heavy rains are Oaused'some- 
limes even in countries wberej ulnler 
other circumstances, such a phenomenon' 
is entirely unknown. The iloods thus 
occasioned sweep along impalpable dust . 
and light scoriie, tHl a current of mud is ' 
prwiucr'd, which is ofM-'U more dreaded 
than an igneous stream, from the greater 
v«'locity with wliich it moves. After , 
Vesuvins, tlie* most authc'ntic records re¬ 
late to A^tna, which rises, near tlie sea, in ' 
solitary graudi'ur, to the lieight of nearly 
l.'>,000 feet, the mas.s consisting chiefly of 
volcanic matter ejected above the surface 
of the water. I'he base of the cone- is 
eighty -seven miles. *jElua ajipears to 
have b('cn in activity Iroin the earliest 
times of tradition. Thucydides informs 
ns that lielween the colonization of Sicily 
by the fjIrceKs and the coininenceinenl of 
the I'eloponnesiari war (15. C. 431),’three 
eruptions had oeciirred. A great eruption • 
oe('uri*.d in tlic year 1GG9. The lavar afl<tr 
hat ingoverflotved fourteen towns and vil¬ 
lages, some having a poptilation of lietween 
.‘tOOh and 4000 inhabitants, arrivt'd, at 
h'nglJi,at the walks of Catania. TJtese had 
been purposely raist'd to protect the city; 
hut the hurniiig flood accumulated till it * 
rose to tlie top of tlic rampart, which was 
sixty feet in height, and then fell in a 
fiery easeade, and overwhelmed jairt of , 
the city. . The wall, however, was not 
thrown down, hut wins discovered long, 
afterwards by excavations made in the- 
rock by the [trince of Jliscari; so tliat f 
the traveller may now- sec the solid lava 
eiirliiig over Uie to() of the rannwrt, as if 
still in the very act of fall'uig. This great 
current had pt'rfomied a course of fifteen 
mih's, before it enten'd the sea, wherg it 
wa.*) still (500 yanls broad andi40feet deep. 

A gentleman’of Catania, named Pappa- 
lardo, dtj^ii'iugvto secure the city Ihiiii the 
approach of me threatening torrent, went 
out With ajhaity of fifty men, whom lie 
had dressed in skins to protect tliem from ‘ 
tlie heat, and armed with iron crows and ’ 
hooks. They broke ojK'n one t)f the solid v, 
walls which flanked the current near 
Helpasao, and immediately fluth is^ue<l a: j 
rivulet of melted matter, which took the. ‘ 
direction of Patepid; but the inliabitante. ' 
of \fmt town, beina alarmed for their 
safety, took up ariiw?!^ put a stop to 
further operations. It^l?ll> the ^peat 
creter testified, by itt violent deto^tums, ; 
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that tKe lat« had ascend^ to bear the about equal in activity to tlior^^ huining 
subituit of die mountain, by* ite central mountaina in other districts, we may then 
' duct. A violtajt shock was uien felt, and compote that there iiappeh on the earth 
u stream broke out from the side of the about 2000 eruptions in die coui-se of a. 


cone, at no g^t distance from its apex. 
Shortly after, other streams, to the num¬ 
ber of six, broke out in succession, still 
lower down the mowntaib, but all in the 
■same straigiit line. In 1819, three large 
motitiis opened,very near those whicli 
were formed in the eruptions of 1811, 
from which flames, red-hot cinders ami 
sand ^A^*re thrown u]i, w'itli loud explo¬ 
sions. A few minutes afterwards, another 
- mouth o|)encd helowj from which, flames 
tuid smoke issucdj'aiid tiiially, a fifth, 
lower still, whence a lorivnr t>f lava 
flowed, which spread itseif, with great 
velocity, over the valley Del i{4M c. This 
stream flowed two miles in lie first twen- 
ty-ftiur hours, and nearly a« far in the 
succeeding day and night. As the la.st 
example of modem volcanic eruptions, 
\vc shall mention that of Jomllo, in Mex¬ 
ico, in Iz-ry. The plain, whicji was tlie 
site of the eruption, is thirty-six leagues 
from 'the soa, and, at the time of tlie 
crufitiou, was occn|iied hy fertile fii'hls of 
Hugar-CttUfi ami indigo, lu the niontli 
of June, hollow sounds, of an alarming 
natiin;, wore heard, and earthquakes suc¬ 
ceeded each other for two inoiiths, until, 


century, or about twenty every year, or 
one ill eighteen days. Ilowevei- iiibon- 
sidcrable, tlaavifore, may he tlie su}>erficial 
rocks, which the oiicrutions of tire pro¬ 
duce. on the aurfiice, we must sujipose. 
the sulrterranean clinuges now constantly 
iu prugrttss to l»e on the grandest scale. 
Tlie loftiest volcanic cones mmst he iiisig- 
uiflcaiit when contrasted wltli tlu' [iroducts 
of fire in the nctlicr regions. Due of tlio 
earliest hypothesf-s to ncciunit for volcanic 
■eruptions is that wlmdi nttrilmtes them lo 
the eructatltms of a pcrpi'liml central lin\ 
to which, houever, tlie iiiitnrc of tin* liivii, 
tlie niellimJ of its pro(ci‘tion, and, .':lM)ve 
all, the known Inosofihc comniimicaiion 
of heat,are msuniiomitahly opposml. 'flu? 
sudden evolution of steam lm.s uImi fre¬ 
quently Ih'cu nMiiK'd to, ’[’hey li.'we also 
Is'en refrrred lo the igmiion of beds of 
co.nl; and Werner supposed that the tire 
thus jiroduced fustnl the circiiMijin'cnl 
r(adi8,antl formed l;ua. y>iher.s haw call¬ 
ed suljihiir, jiyrites, pl■lr^llcllm and Inlii- 
nion to tlieir aid, hut havi' soiigld in \riln 
for the net'essary snppl\ of f)\\gcn, with¬ 
out which thesi! coinluislihles could not 
[K-rttirm tlu-ir ivtpthcd part; and, iiuleed. 


in SeptctnhiT, rliamcH is.siicd from the . if wc gnuif an unlimited siij>|>Iy of liiat 
ground, aud fragments of burning rocks •eicmontjthe projectile t'on-c—the vajsir— 


, were thrown to jirtMligious heights. Six 
volc-anic cones, composed of scoria; and 
fragmentary lava were forme«l on the line 
of a ehasm which nm iu the direction 
from north-north-east to south-s^uth-wost 
The least of these cones was 300 feet iu 
, height; and Joriillo, the central um;, was 
i elevated If>00 ii-et above the level of tlie 
■'sea. A siilwcqiumt eruption of Jonillo 
hajqi 'mxl iu 1819, uccoinpunied by an 
fcarthqu.'ike. The city of Guanaxuato, 
di.utuin alKiut 140 miles from JoruIIo, wils 
covered with a-'lies, to the tlepili of six 
intones, frmq. tJiis eruption. During tl*e 
last century, about fifty eruptions are re- 
cxwdefl of the live ?hji-o|>va>i volcanoes, 
r Vesuvius, Aitna, Volcano,' Kantoriu aiul 
Iceland; hut many beneath the sfea, in the 
• Grecian Arcliipidago, and near Iceland, 
may, doubtless, have pas.sed unnoticed. 
If son^ of tlieni produceii no lava, others, 
. pn the. contruiy, like that of Skoptar Jo- 
kul, in J783, poured out melted matter 
for flyb^or six years consecutively. Now, 
if wp cottidder tlie active volcanoes of 
Europe to oon^rtitutp about a Ibriicfti j)ait 
of those already totsvrn on the globe,‘and 
cdlculate tliat, dtm with another, tiioy are 


still remains to lie nccounted for. Others 
Jiaro imagined a great ch'pol of ch-ctnc 
uiatqT, pent np in certain submarine and 
subterranean I'avehis, and nccusionally 
sallying forth to fuse ami blow up the 
.surrounding iiiaterials. The mo>t |>isiu-; 
silile theorv'<if volcanoes is that suggestcil 
by sir 11. l>avy, soon after lie had dis- 
eovered the natore of the earthy and 
alkaline iMidies. liidorsl, it enahle.s u*. m 
rnn.st cjisf;s, upon just principles of sound 
analogy, to explain their origin ; ftir lava 
consists of earthy and alkaline hodit>s, 
ejectml in intense ignition; and it is'asso¬ 
ciated with vtipor, with ex|ilosions of hy¬ 
drogen ga.s, with the production of uitro- 
gen; and, iu short, tlicm is e'very coricom- 
itiuit circuinstnnce to U;tul lo the conclu¬ 
sion, that there exist, in the l>owel.s of lhe_ 
earth, masses of those highly inilnmmable 
metallic liodies, constituting the luisea of 
the earths and alkulicd'; mid those and 
Water arc twseutial rcquisili'S for tin; pro¬ 
duction of the pheiioiiiena that precede, 
accompany and follow the eru|)tii)u of 
volcanoes: they may lie referred lo, as 
accouiiting for the earthquakes, flie ex¬ 
plosions and the gaseous products; oud 
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thry arc Ae only agents, with which we appeared with advantagid as a public • 
ure.ac/Juainted, capable of fulfilling all s]>6aker. In 1791, he published his d«- , 
the requisites, llow or where thfjsc isricul work, entitled Les Rutnes^ ou mi- 
bodies «!.\ist, at what depths, in what dilaivona sur les Rhiolulums des Empires.' 
quantity, and how accessible to water, are After the conclusioh of the si^ions of 
questions that wo cunn<»t sblve; but it tlie national aasentbly, he act^otltpohiod 
is a curious fact, tliat water is always M. Pozzo di liorgo. to Corsica, where ha 
foiiiul connected with volcanoes. Vtsu- had jtrojected some agricultural improve-, ,, 
■ yius, yEina and llccla are ui)oii the verge ments. He madp attempts to establish 
I of tbe sea ; and in tin; vicinity of llie burn- in tiMit island the ctiUit^otion of the sugar- « 

' insr niouiiuuns of the Cordilleras there are cane, indigo, and other tropical plants;-', 
lal-ics; and it Jitis been oltwryed, diat birt Ite was unsuccessfbl. Ketiirning to 
' e|)riiigs an<l lake.s siidd«‘nly dry up pro- Paris, he suflcr<jd persecution under the 
vioiis to flir* active criqj^ni of a volcano, reign oftermr; and, after ten months’ im- 
\di,ci4. (Sec ff’olfra.j [trisoiirncnt, the f^ll of Robespierre re- 

VoLiiYMA *, a government of the Rus- storcfi him to 111*011}’. In November, 
.siaii eni|>ire, between the governments 1794, be was ap]>ointcd profdssor of bis- 
of (Jrodiio and Podolia; square rtiil^ tory at the normal school; and the course 
29,‘1()(); population,about l,r*00,000. While of lectures on the phiiosopny of history • 
Poland was indepeiuieiit, Volbynia f<»rm- which he delivered, and which was pub- 
(ul a province of fjiat kingdom, which li-slied and translated into English, added 
,lioi«l('r(‘d with tla' Ukraine on the south- c»>n8iderui)ly to his reputation. In 179,“5, 
ta>t. The soil is fi'rtiie, prr>dueiijg wheat he made a voyage to the U. States of 
^luid rye, anil its^pasture lamls iwe exten- America; oral he weuki probably have 
Ri\e; but a gn'.'it part of the surhice is se ttled in Amcricjj, had not the prosjiect 
forest, rrom fts frontier situation, it Jia.s of a warVitli France induced him to 
often been exposed to the cvilsof invasion, retrtrn home in the spring of 1798. After ' 
Finer 171KJ, it htis been in the jKvssession the resolution whieh elevated Bonaparte 
of Russia. Volhynia was in insiirreetiou to tlie 'onsulsiiip, he wiis nominated a 
in IKII, l»ut sliiired the liite of Poland, senator; and it Is said tjjc oflice of stwond 
when that unfitrtunate i nuntry was again consul was dcsigtied for. huii, but his po- 
trami»led uialer foot by the victorious litieal opinions prevented the appoint- 
Iwrlianaii.s. (Fee Po/ent/, tuid Russia.] ment from taking place. In tlie senate, 

\ oi.iTiox. (Fee JliU.) ' • he eiMiperated with Lanjiiinais, Caiianis, 

V(*i,.M,v, (auistantiiie. Francis Cha.sse- De&tutt do Tracy, Collaud, Garal, and «• 
ha iif, count de, peer of France, a cclc- otheii!, whose inSuence' was constantly 
hrated French writer, was horn at Craon, exerted in the cause of freedom. After 
iti Hriitmiy, in 17.1.1. Inspired, at an the restoration, V ohiey, by a decree of the 
early age, with a desiref to visit foreign fqurtli of June, 1814, was designated a 
coimtries in .search of knovvlixlge, be no meniher of thr* charnlaT of peers, where 
sooner became master of a small putri- he remained faithful io his principles, 
inonial estate, than he converted it into always appearing among the ardent de- 
inoney, and embarked for the Levant, lenders of ihb rights of the nation. His 
travelled through several parts of Egj pt death took place, at Paris, in 182(X Bo- 
tuid Syria, and, after a residence forsoiiie sides tiie works already nwntioned, he 
tjm<‘ in a Maroiiilu convent on mount jmhlishtxl SimpUfiratimi des Lanpies 
Lihanus, for the purpose of .studying the Orienlales, o» Sltihode nourellt el fac^e 
(Oriental languages, returned to France, (Tappreudn les Lnn^ucs mirage, Perscnie 
wlieiici' he had been absent more than et xlmprs, avec les Caraclhes EuropHits 
two years. TWie fhiits of his inipiiries .(1711.1, 8vo.); Tableau du Climat. et du Sol 
apjieared in his Voifoge cn Sjfrie et eii des Ktats Unis if.dm^rique 2 v(t\s., 
iJi.'-r/ii/c ('2 vols., 8vo.), which vV.a.s truns- 8vo.), with a Vocnhiilary ol’the Language 
laleii into English, liutcli and German. . of tbe Miainis; Chronoloirie (Vllerodoie 
This work procured him ipiicli reputa- roii/bmf'it «on TVrlc (1808, 2 vols.. 8\o.); 
tion ; aiid, taking up his residence uf , Reehefehes nmrvelks sur rHistoire .’In- • ^ 
Autbuil, neai* PariJH he became intimately cienne (1814—1815, 3 vols., li^o.). Ilia 
connected with some of the most eminent •QJtnves cotnplRes, with his LiftijapjH'ared 
•among his literary conU'inponuies. On at Piwig, in 1821, in 8 vols. - j ^ 

tlu'eonvocatioh of l4ic stuti's-geueral, in Vo(.i>ATO,Giov’nnni,im engraver, horn at 
• 1789, Volney was elected a deputy from Baasan6,iri l7^i3,s^H’utbiscarly^yearsinex- 
the tiers ' etat of Anjou, when ho em- eCAitiog drawings for ci^feoidery. Having 
braced t|.ie cause ol’Jiberty, and frequently ' ucquuvd the uspof the blmn, without any 
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iaatroction, he afterwanla went to Venice, 
where he executed engravia^ in con¬ 
nexion with Bartolozzi, for VVagiier, a 
picture- deaJer, and fiuauy Jeft Venice ^br 
Rome. Here a eociety of amateurs, at 
the head of whom was Ercole Rouajuti, 
had lx*en formed for the purpt>sc of pro¬ 
curing ongravings of HapWl's works in 
the Vaticjin,' Tlie ^ tlrawings of the 
Spanish painter La Veja, in eighty idaeets, 
which had In'im prepared‘by a lubor gf 
three years for cardinal Silvio Valenti, 
and winch had i>cen bequeathed by tiie 
cardinal Luigi Valenti to tbe Vatican li- 
brar\’, were made lljo basis of tliis work. 
Volpiiio was employ'd in its execution, 
and «H«i became distinguislicd among 
the anists connected ,witii him. Tlic six 
sheets exeemt'd by him arc of tlic liigh- 
oai merit. They rcpi'oduci', ns fara-J is j>u— 
Bible in a siiiail space, the im|iressiiin of 
Uie original, luid prove how fully the art- 
i.<t appreciated the pictorial merits of 
those, great jKiintings, by )>is masterly 
disU‘ibiilioti of light and shade. The 
• most skiltai union of the hiinif with tlie 
dry-^pohit coulii alone liiive ciinhled him 
th accomplish tliW ditiiciiittask in a work 
><f stjcli extent. ’ TJn; publication of Ra¬ 
phael’s foo'grV and placed Vol- 

l>alo at tjie head of a schtad of design, 
and gave him the honor of having ren¬ 
dered the prodnetioi;* of tliat great mits- 
termorc generally known, and of having 
awakened a pnnT taste among t?ngravcrs. 
Accuracy of execution, anil attention to 
thfe pictorial cfiect, so far as it depends 
not upoie coloring, but upon light and 
shade, arc the disti'ngnishing mt'rits of 
his school, from which J»n>cei'd«d Ra- 
phael Morghen (q. v.), at first the pupil, , 
'afterwards the friend, and finally the son- 
in-law of Voipato, fiavin Hamilton, the. 
companiPii of his Soeratic suppers, at 
which (’aiiova nl>o ust*d to lie jiresent, 
was not vvitliont infinertce iijioii the taste 
the artist. Voljinro died in 18U;l, and 
Canova hgnon'd the memory of liis 
friend and iHO.efiicTor hy a relief, which • 
is placed in the hall of the church of’ilie 
Apostles ill Rome, 

yotsci; an Aiisonian trilic, which re- • 
sided, before the foundation of Rome, in the 
*tticientLatium(nowCam/»ag?iodi Roma). ' 
They had a republican government. liivy 
calls thexf the eternal enemies of Rome. 
Their' pnVipal city was Autium, the ru-. 
ins of wifich are to be seen in the neigh- 
borhodd of edpe Angio. Chirioli, yr()rn 
which Cor^ilanus derivotl his sifrnarne, 
was anotheir ciqpjlf theirs. After having 
several times ^Snclangercd. the Roman 


state,tliey were conquered, and Bisnppear- 
«d from history, like the other tribes of . 
Lntium. 

VotTA, Alcssniidro, descended from a ’ 
respectablu family of Como, was borp in 
that place, in 1745, and died there in 
1827. While pursmiig Ills studies at (\i- 
lun, he displayed Hot less ineiiiuitiou for ' 
the jHK'tie art than Ibrtbc severe sciences, 
and eotnjiosed a fine LiUin [mem upon 
physios. Hut he soon after devoted liim- 
self entirely to jiliysical inquiries, and 
laid the foiiiularion of his fame in two 
treatises, puMislu'd in l/bR am! 1771, in 
which he gave *a descrqition of a new 
electrical niachiue. In 1774, Volta be¬ 
came rector of the gymna.-ium m Como, 
and'prefcfwor of [tin sic®, ami, in 17711, 
was tmnsferred n* I’avia. Here lie 
eujtied binisf'lf entirely witli eleetrieal 
researches. He liad prov it•usly (1777) 
iiivehtcd the.>leetrophonis, and Ins in-^ 
venfion of the (‘Im’troMmpc wa« al^o rm 
important ini]ire^ eniejit. (rice Rltdrl’ ib/.) 
Ilis ulisenations njam tin'biiblth--. utm li' 
arise from stngmnit water, leil him aUt to 
some valnabie ir'seoveries in legaul to 
gases. The eli.M-tricai pistol, tlie einlii'in- 
etcr, tire lump with mflammaltle lur, the 
eleetrieal eotiileiiser, and oilier invt iinon.s. 
are among his rlaiins to renown. lie 
next turned his Htteiiiion to some ol' the 
atmospherienl plieiiomciin, as the tiatiim 
of,had, Ac., ami siilt}ie«iiiently increased 
his repiitatiou.^ by the diseovery of tlie 
Voltaic pile (seeiVi/ran/.v/al, and, in 17i^‘i, 
made a tour llirongh France, (li'rmany, 
F.uglaiid and Uolliitui, on which oeeusion 
he was tn'ated t^ith great res|M'et to Hal¬ 
ler, Jow'pli H and S'oltaire. (Jn liis re¬ 
turn to Italy, be hiirvidneed tlie enltha- 
tioii of the jKitalo iiitii I/Omlmnly. In 
l7iM, he received llie {'ojilciun medal 
from the royal society of Jiondoti, on ne- 
eoiint of his jtuiM'r upon the eoiuleiiser; 
and, in IHOl, his electric iqqmratns at¬ 
tracted MO imieh notice ill France that the 
first consul made him a pn‘si*nt ot‘ (iOlK) 
francjj. He was subsequently de[«ity 
from the uni versify of Raviia to the eon- 
Hulia belli at Lyoii.s, ami Namileon eon- 
ferreil ujipn him tlic cross of the legion 
of houor,‘ and iIk: .order of the iron 
crown. In 1H1.5, the eiiqicror Francis ap- 
[Kiinted him dlrec.tor of the [ihilosiqihicul 
lueultv in the universitfr of Pavia, As a 
man, Volta was simple, uiiHleNt and reli- 
gioua, a good fatlicr and citizen, -Antino- 
ri (Hlited a collection of liis works {0/«:re 
di Volta, Florence, 18Ki,.Avals.),and jiro- 
fessor Zuccala published n eulogy utton 
him di Volta) in 1827. 
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VotTAlc PltE. (Sec Gdlvanim.) 

Voi^Vaire, Francis Marie Arouet de# 

If any man ever showed the natural sov¬ 
ereignty of the intellect, and its superiori¬ 
ty to nil earthly splendor, it wns this dis¬ 
tinguished man, who, in a nation, and 
at a time, when the learned and pc,i< ntific 
were considorwl in the light of upper do¬ 
mestics of the great, undertook Ut secure on die charge of having written a satire 
lor tliem un indepeinlent station. His in- against the govenimeut. He remained 
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him a quiet residence on bis estate, where V 
Voltaire became intirhate wkh the elder C 
Caumartin, who awakened in him a greats 
^miration of Henry IV*, ;ai»d of Sully, 
and'gave him a lively idaa of the court 
of Louis XIV. Hence originated tl»« 
Heiiriade and die Siicle de Lmds XIV. 

In 1710, he imprisoned in die Bosdle, 


fhienre was felt throughout EurojM'and, 
never did a man, by the force of.his writ¬ 
ings,'' obtain such Jiower over his uation. 
Voltaire msis born at C'hatcnny, nciir Par¬ 
is, Feb. iJO, Hi? fiuher, Francis 

Arouet, notary of the Chaieiet. mid fuially 
treasurer of the chanilier of 'nccounts, 
))ossess<'d eoiisiderahlc jiropcrly, so that 
ill' was enabled to give his son an excel¬ 
lent cilneation. V'oltaire received his 
fiiV iiistmetioii in the, Jesnits’college of 
Loins XIV., luidcr PoW:e and Le Jay. 
Here lie vlis|»Iaye(l talents which ^warrant¬ 
ed the Iiighest expectations. In hi.s third 
"year he was able to rej«'at ihe tables of 
Lii I'ontaine, auvl, somewlnit Inter, recited, 
from meinorj', a poem of jtoiis.-<(‘au {La 
Mois'uk), before tbe celebrated Ninon de 
, I’Kiielo.s, who was so mncli pleased with 
the talent of the hoy, that she kdt him a 
legaey of {>(K10 livres to purchase a library. 
.\eeiiriling to the ensiom of the time, he 
wii.-. obliged to leave ^e family name to 
the eldest son, and Uierclbrc assumed 
that name which has siriei* become .so fa¬ 
mous. His father w ished to see him a 
lawyer and adi oeate ; hnt his love of liter¬ 
ature and general study did not allow him 
long to devote liiniseif to the ktw. He 
wiote poeiiy rontinually, and {‘ultiv.ated 
. his talents in the i‘oinpany of men ttf 
nun'll tieeoinpltsliioem and wit, but of 
little pritieiple; sueb as Fh.aidieu, the 
niiinpiis'd*' la Fare, marshal Villars, the 
grand jirior of Vendome, the prince of 
Fonli, and' others. licit! he j-aughl the 
tone of polislutl society winch distiii- 
guishes his writings, aiul whicli greatly 
coiitriliitted to liis influence. Hik lather 
was displeased w‘ith Ids mode of life, and 
entreated the inarqids of Chatoauiicuf, 
French nunister to Holland, to take the 
young Voltaire with him as a page. He 
eon.'S'uted ; but Voltaire fell'm love with 
the daughter of miulunift Noyer, a refu¬ 
gee* in Holland, mid w'as therefore sent 
(lack to his familv. His fatlier w'ouhl ire- 




ill coiifinenu'ilt a year-and a half, and, in ' 
this situation, 'phuined ..a poem upon the 
league, the lesult of which was the Hen- 
^ricidt. He likewise improved his tragedy ■ 
(Ediptis, which wjus broiiglit ij{«)i:i the stage 
in 1711*,.and wa.s jK-rflirmed forty-five 
tirnes in one year. Meanwhile, tbe poet 
had been releas'd from prison in conse- 
queru'c of the real autlior of the satire 
having disclosed himself, but had been. 
liaiiislaHl from Pari-s. Now, however, in : 
consequence of the regent, the duke of 
Orleans, being delighted with the (Kdi- 
oiw, he was allow ed to return, liis father 
liitnSelf was so inhcb pleased vViih the rep¬ 
resentation of this play, tliat he embraced 
hi** .“ion w ith teai-H in hi.s eyes, ami from 
tins time, left him to Iri.s own inclination. 
Voltaire ijowftll {Mu-sioiiately in love with 
the mfirehionls.s of' Villars, so tliat liis at¬ 
tention was withdrawn!!, for a time, from 
jioetrj ; i>ut, having feeo\orcd -from this 
passion,.- he wrote tin* play of Jlrthnirt, 
which was imsucccssfu!. It wa.s after- 
waj-(l.s brought upon the stage, in 1725, 
under .the name of Jilariar.m, When it 
met with much applau-e, and was often 
repented. In 1722, ho accompanied Uiad- 
ame de Rupelmoride to llrti:*sels, where 
he la'caiiU! aeqnr.inted with .lean Baptiste 
Kmi.sseau ; but the cltaractt’rs of the fwo 
were so ditrert'ut, that their neqimiutauce 
terminated in a complete separation. In- 
172,'1. Voltaire wtisingagcd in completing 
the Ifmnn'!», w iiiclr, nbeiir this j*eriod, ap¬ 
peared Ibr the firs;time in i.oiuioti, under 
tli'e name of the League, but witkunt t^e 
consent of Voltaire, and in a aen imper¬ 
fect state. The president llenault, and 
other frieuds, disturln'd him so much fiy 
• llieir criticisuis mion this pixxluction, that 
lie threw it into the tire, li^nanit snatch- * 
etl it out, witii tliese words : “ Your poem ■ 
is like yonr hero: notwithstanding his 
faults, ho was a great king, and the best , 
of men.”, In 172(5, Voltaire wtis again ■ 
miprisened, at the age of thirty-two 


eeive liim into favor again only on condi-, years, in the Hastile. He had offcndetl, 
tion of his re8uming>the study of the law. the chevalier dof Rohan, a proud yopne 
A friend ol' bis father, inonsicnr Caumar- uoblenftm, who, in consequence, caue^ 
tin, at length released him from the lie- him t!b be beaten by bi^igirvan^ Voltaire 
cessity of pursuing tliis study, by offering pow learned to fence, anofthaa.euged the 
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chevalier, whose relations thereupon pro-' ^as afterwards taken under tlie jirotet*- 
cured an order fi»r his impriBonnwut. At tion of the iiopo liiriiseif {Benedict XIVl « 
the end of six months, he was released and has remained upon the stage with 
at the intercession of the marchioness dc the reputation of one of tlie insst French ' 


Prie.itlte favorite of Ute regent, who ad¬ 
mired his poetical talents; but he was 
obliged to leave the kingdom. He went 
to England, where his Henrutde was pub- 


utnenU He became, acquaintea with 
many men of rank, and distinguMwl 
scholars, but gave, such license to his wit, 
that it is said Pope’s motlier was some¬ 
times driven away, by his conversation, 
from her sou’s table. In 1728, he received 
fierinissiou to return to France, where ho 
put his acquisitions into a lottery. By 
, rhi.*?, ns well as by other foitunate sjiocu- 
lations (he traded under the name of Du 
UtouUn, and sent sbi|)s to Africa), be ob¬ 
tained great wealth, so that, after lie came 
into Mssessioii of the estates of his father 
and brother^ his income amounted fo 


and has remained upon the stage with 
the reputation of one of tlie Insst French ' 
productions of ha kind. 1 lis Mtropt (17431 
wn.s the first French drama wliicluirodiicea 
a strong effect without the aid of love. On 
tlie rcprdseutalion of liiis ]>i«‘ce, the custom 


Voltuirfc lijad gained the favor of tin* court 
by a |ioliUC(il son'ice. He corivsi»onded 
with the crown-pi ince of Pi n.s,siii, niier- 
wards Frederic the On-af, m iio hml a 
peat fbndni^ss ‘ li<r Frenoh litenuuiv.. 
vVhen Frederic ascended the tliroiic, in 
1740, an alliance with him was ciinsulrrt;d 
desirable. Voltaire wa.s sent to Berlin, 
and discovi-reil the gromiil npnn wIik Ii 
Fredn ic liad declined the uiBanees wliieh 
had Ix’cn made him.' I’lie allianc'' was 
coricludeil a.s soon a-s France had ileelaied 
herself against Austri.a. Voltaire non ilt'- 
sired, as tlie reward of his services, some 
marks of favor from the eomi, to liieiiifme 


nearly 130,000 Jivres, wliicli he em|)loyed 
in a praiseworthy manner: he imriicnlar- 
ly aided yont^iful Kterain' talent. In l^OO, 
he brouglit the tragedy of Brutus ujiou 
the wage; but, nOtwithstfuiding much 
merit, it did not please uuivcrsiilly. His 
thlert for dramatip poetry was even 
^ doubted; and Foutenclle and Iji Motto 
advised him not to em|»Ioy his genius 
any more in this manner. His answer 
was the Zaire, a play, which {ntidui’ed 
a deep and universal iinjiriission, and is 
still a favorite on the French stagi*. 
He aftcffwartls attacked the pretcnsioi's of 
tlie clnirch with such velicinence, ia Ifw 
Leltrra philoaophiq'ius, that tin; parlmment 
of Paris condemned die hook to lie hurnt; 
and an order was i.s.siied for the arre.si of 
the author. He therefore' pa.s.sed some 
years in concealment at Circy, near IVssi, 
in Champagne, wlicre' lie was treated 
■qjtb the gn'utest kindness by tlie inistre.ss 
Of the estate, tlie inarchione.ss du Chat- 
elet (q. V.), and wrote his EUmna de hi 
. Philosophie de JS/hoton, to make his coun- 
' trymen acqiiainlcd with the great diswiv-- 
eries of the English philosopher. He 
wished, as he expressea it, to exhibit the 
Briareus in ininiatim;. But soientifii; 
labors were by no irieans so well adapted 
. to his pojvcrs as the culture of the bdlts- 
lettres. He soon returned to po«".try, iuid 
wrote, in 1736, his Jllzire, and, in*i741, 
hiit Moktimmed. Tlie attacks’in die la.st 
upon fanaticism diaplOased the*clerg,v; 
and, by tho adv|p^ of die miniwer, cardi- 
nal F’lemy, ht^ithdrew die piece; yet it 


bis admis.«ton to the aciulemy, whs h had 
been o])[iOM-d liy hi.^. numeious enemies. 
He was tlien flirc im ited to compose n 
piece, forthe celebration oftiie niiptuds, 
of die diMipliin. and wrote the IbiuiMS'. of* 
Mavarre, 'I'lie piece wa.« nppm\ed, if 
not n» the ])nhhc) at U'asi by the court; 
and his reward was the plue<* of g<///i7- 
komme ordniaire,ami liistoiian of iSance, 
A-s such, he planned a history of jhe tlu-n 
e.\i.si:iig war of 1741. It was not, liovv- 
etcr, until 174tJ that he received a pl.aen 
in the academy. In the mean dine, he 
wa,s jitTsecutinl with lamjMions of all 
kiiid.s, so that he withdrew, with rnadame 
du Chatelet, to the court of king Ssams- . 
laus, at Lujitoille. During tins time were 
produced his tragdlicsiScmiVuinis, fhealcs, 
uiifl Home Stniree, the .subjept of wliich 
was till' consjiimey of Catiline. Alter the 
death of madiime dti Chatelet, in I74f*, 
Voltaire rAiirned to Paris, where he cou- 
irihuted ninch to form tin- celebrated actor 
Lcknin.* Fn'dnric the (Jreat had hithcrlo 
vainly invited him to PnO'darn; hut being 
told dnit Frederic bad called Arniuid iho 
riwifr and liirn the at lhttg sun^ his sell- 
lovo was'So much touched that he sprang 
odt of ls^d,and excluinied, “ FreAerie may 
judge of allairs of state, lint not of me! 
Ves; I will go and show him that I am 
ndt stating 3 'et.” ifo went to Potsdam in 
June, 1750. Frederic treated him with 
the greatest dwiinctinn: in a niomcnt of 
enthusiasm, he even kissed his hand. 
Voltaire occupieil an iqiartment under 
tfiat of the king, with permission to tisk 
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him at ftitain hours, and had a toblo and reined Tike a potty prmob among hia 
■equipage at his command. He spent every subjects. Here hb erected a hew and: 
day two hours Vith the king, and revised elegant church, with the inscription Dm 
his literary productions, whep, as he hihi* crerif VoUaire, A decided 'enetwnf tyx- 
self saiti, he never failed to praise the anny and oppression, ho ajlbnledaB tuad 
good, and <iuietlY to strike out the bad. protection to mwiy persecuted ipereonsj. 
But this friendship continued hardly a among others, to the raihify of JTeati Cfdaa, 
year. A quairel hetween Maujieituis, who hqd fidlen a victim to fahatijmitt,' At; 
president of the Beriin academy, and a that time, he wrote Tii» inasjtqrly.treatiie 
inathcrnaticimi named iKonig, in which upor/ toleration; .The granddaughter of. 
Voltaire took part, drew upon him the the great' Ooriieillc a!^ exfierienceil tus 
displeosura of Frederic, who caused his bounty. In the humenius writings whieh* 
Aknkki, a satire ujKjn Maupertpis, to be he comped in this it^Lreat, his free spirit 
burnt iii^the presence of tlie writer, and employtur the weapon^ of ruTicule, and 
sent him his dismissio/f.^ Voltaire return- thp boldest eloquence, agtun^. all which 
ed to the king tho chamberlain’s key and * contravened his ideas of freedom diid in-, 
the cro«s of t^ie order wliich had been dependence. To tlie clergy hje was par**, 
conferred on liim, with some verses, in ticulai'ly hostile, on aocoiirrtoftheir intol- 


which he compared himsf'lf to a lover 
wild semis bark the [lortroit of his mis¬ 
tress; but the king soon rest«>red them. 
Voliahe now made a visit td the duchess 
oftioilin. During his .ilisence, Maujier- 
tms sne<-.eedt*l in depriving him ef the 
faior of the king, and he concluded to 
return to France. When h® reached 


eranfe and pen»cuting spirit. But- he 
often injun'd the cause of religion itself 
while ae attacked its liervants. Ills mo¬ 
tives, moreover, wtyre not always of tho 
highest kind. In 17S7, the jirst cdltiou 
«f his works apjHiared, prefmred tinder his 
own eye. It reconciled him with Fred¬ 
eric tins Great. This monarch reneweil 


I’nuikfort on flie Maine^ he was stopped his correspondence with Voltaire, and 
by order of Frederic, liecaui*? he had sent Inm Ins own liust, of porcelain, witli 
with liim vtu-iouK productions of the king, the insTiptioa Ft'ro imntoriaH. The em- 
who ti'arcd that he W'ould use tiicfii to his i>rcss Catharine of Bussia sent liim, like- 


prejndiec. He wa.s likewise, eouijiellcd 
to resign the chninberlain’s key,his order, 
and Ins |»n>niise of a jieusion of 22^p00 
livres. The breach between Fn'deric 
and Voltaire was now irre|mnil)le. Vol¬ 
taire wished to rt'sido in Fans; but his 
Pnrille d’Orleans had excited so much 
displeasure, that he was uot alloWed to 
remain in the capital. He now resided for 
some yeimi at Colmar, whore lie wrote 


w ise, s[>lendid presents,- accomjiaiiied' by* 
the most tiuttering letters. In return tiir, 
an ivory box, made by herself, and for lier 
instructions (prejiared for the direction of 
a law coimnissiuB which she had insti- 
tutedk he sent lier a bracelet netted by hia 
own hands. In 17(>i),u medal was stamp¬ 
ed in honor «f him, the inscription on 
which was a verse taken trem the. JTcnri- 
ade : iZ Me aux ntdiwxs le bandeap de Ver- 


tlie Orphan of China, and bouglit a coun¬ 
try seat in the noigiilKwIiood of Geneva; 
Jean Jacques Rousseau stmt him ItisweU- 
•knowu treatise which Imd gained the 
prize of the academy of Dijon. • Voltaire 
returned him an aiiswej; which, aiming 
many flaliering remarks, contained tlic 
fliUowing sentence: “ \V’hea I read your < 
fi eatise, I desire to creep upon all-lbiirs.^ 
I’his ridicule made the ahtlior of JSinde 
his irroettiicilable enemy. Soon after, 
Voltain; took part in the political conten¬ 
tions ilieii prevailing iii_ Geneva ,- aud, 
'Jiuvlng become involved in disputes wkli 
many of tiie princi|)al iieople, lie thought 
it biart to leave rile place. lie theraiore 
purchased the estate of Ferney, in the Pa^ 
de (Jex, wher^ he resided the rest of his 
life, with hia niece,•inadarae'Deuie. - He 
drew manufacturers, and other settler!^ 
into his district, obtauicd for them, tiirougli 
his influence, important advantages, and 
VOL. xiUk . 3 ■ ‘ ;;, 
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mir. Some French literati, togetiier 
with Frederic, erecteil a statue to him, 
with the inscription trig^e h Vol¬ 

taire paroles homines de kitres sts eompa- 
triotes p and Louis X V" said,*** He deserves 
it.” .\1J strangers of distinction who 
passed by Keruey stopjied to testify their 
cstoeni-'for diis remarkable tftan. Josi'ph 
II only' did not visit him. Nevertheless, 
Voltaire was by no means hajqiy. Too 
,niueb accustomed to Uie constant admira¬ 
tion of tlie world, lie soon lieeame wean' 
of his quiet life, and went, even in lus ad¬ 
vanced age {Februan*-, 1778), once niore 
■to Paris.* Here he found many adiiiircr%v 
•who adored h^n,and many bitter ene-.^ 
inies. He was aenwble of the dislik^ 
teitmned towards bins: and, therefore,; 
whei^stopped ^by the officers of the fcus-.’^ 
toin^with tlie iuoiiiry if be had any i^-: 
trabiuid goods wiui hint^e replied, “No, 
po; there is nothing contraband hwe^git 
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rnyBeli*.” Tlie inquiry of the king, on his diereforo interred secretly at Scefli^res, a 
>■ anivall if tlic decree'of the pBrliament Bernardino abl»y, lictwcM No^'nt and^ 

' '■i(m Still in forec against him, mode him Troves. By n decree of Hie national ns- ' 
* tumous; but noUiiug further was done to sendily (1791), his remoios were placed in 
' molest him. The French academy sent the Pantheon, in Pe^s, near those of J. J. 

‘ ’ threq of their memliers to welcome him, Rousseau and other great mcn.-r-The cx- 
though, in siihilar coses, it was customiuy terior of Voltaire was quite characteristic, 
to stttid bufOne. The actors United upon Bi his countenance^ as has lieen said, 
him in a body; « We have Come,*' sfsiid Ihcro was a mixture of the chgle and tii© 
they, “ to beseech yon to inspire lia'with monkey; and, in character, lie united the 
your odes.** “I live oi% lor you and boldness of the dne with something of the 
’^through you” was Ms imswer-^a proof malice of the other. He was iinjietuous, 
that he considered .hip dramas his chief lititobhf, sensitive, but also mild, cornpas-, 
prodqetions ^ and, in .truth,* dramatic sioiiaie, benevolent, qlieorful, and lively 
W'orks were his last laliors. He wrote his from principle.' Jlfitli noble views and 
Tancrcde in. the sixty-sixth year of his age. 1 principles, his actions were not always 
Hie calls upon him w^e «o constant tliat the most •praiseworthy; and rniuiy of his 
. he felt himself oppr^sed by tliem. “»I good deeds did not dow from the purest, 
am suffocated,” said be. “but it is with sources. He had soinciliing vacillating 
roses.” Franklin came,’ with his ^rand- in his eliaracter; and, notwithstanding his 
son, to see Voltaire; ‘^My son,” apid he, 'hatred of ]irejudice, he fretpiently l»ovvi'd • 
“^1 upon your knees, befiire this groat to it in a'manner which did him little 


man."’ Voltaire' gave the Imy hi.s Wess- 
ing, with the words “ God and freedom.” 
He had brouglit witli him a new' tragedy, 
Irine, wliich was performed on die I’Jth 
of May. The royal fimiily'was present, 
aitd the piece was rt'ceit'ed with unhound- 
, ed applause. The French academy sent 
him tfteir' gratulations on thitf occasion, 
and placed liis bust by the side of Cor¬ 
neille. . At the sixth representation, he 
tmme into the theatre; and, w hen he had 
■ Bat down in his^box, a player entered, and 
presented liim ■with a lamcl wreatii; and, 
at the conclusion of the piece, his bust 
Was also crowned in the theatre. All 
these excitements, together with incessant 
literary labors, and the change from his 
accustomed manner of lif!*, aflected lii-s 
, licalth so mucli that it seemed as if he 
. ■eould not live mhch Jbugcr. lie prcciv- 
jihis plahdy ; “ I have cOiiie to Paris,” 
lie said, “ to find iny glory and my grave.” 
.''He coukl not sleep; and a large done of 
- ^ opium, which he UmA without the advice 


honor. -From vanity he flnVered the 
grAit, and often souglit ihci* conq*atiy for 
the same ren.son, Hrs fame did not lx»- 
coine grtat till after his retirement from 
court. Ho was too wllishho inspiie Ime, 
and.avarice is said to have had mucii 
cendency over him- Yet he was, in his 
hutcr years, the friend of the poor, and 
the protector of tlie oppressed. Noiviith- 
siandiug all his ndinirers, he gained no 
friertd. He had gniat talents, hut not nn 
clevatiHl diunictcr; and his writings want 
the cininn wliiHi only a great soul can ( 
give./ MoverthelcaH, he often octed nobly. 
The abls- Dcsfotitaines, to whom he hud 
'eiiown mucli kindness, published, without 
any authority, an Mlition of the Ihuriadr. 
froni a very imperfect luanuscript. Hes- 
foytahie.s jx;cani(‘ unfbrtimatc, repented 
of what he had done, and ^’oltuire Is-came 
again hia Iwinefaetor. Being arn'stetl on 
aeeouni of a disJiondrable accusation, the 
ablw; owed to Vollain**H influence with 
mpdum de Prie his freedom, his honor, 
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physician, is diought to have ha.«- and jicrhaiis hd/lifo. De.sfontainps n-e- 
tened his de«h. When his tenants heard ompem.ed this favor by a severe criticism 
of his sickness, they wished to go to Par- and a hitter iumpoon. To a peasant, tle- 
; is, and carry him, in a litter, to Feniey. prived, Ity an uuuist sentence, of his land, 

^ ,'|le resided in Paris willi the marquis <le wdio ut»pfiod to, Voltaire for assistance, ho 
l^llette. The latter sent to die principal* gave 3000 livres, and invited him to settle 
■'.ckftgymati of.St. Sulpice, to induce him in Fcniey. In comiiany, Voltaire was 
. to beg Voltaire to submit to the con*mony Wewiblo, polite, and a <‘omp)ete courtier., 
' which Catholic Christians unAygo on T^ie activity of his temfwmment was so 
leaving flie world. The circumstances Styat that he often lnwred all niglit. 
of the CBX» have lieen related differently Even in bis eightieth year, he w'orked 
but it is emtain that Voltaire died without fourteen hours a day. Among his works, 


e ai 


soceivhrg flic sacrament, in the eighty- ' hjs dramas Iwild the fiist place. He is iho 
flftlj year of his ^e, May 30,1778. *^The woitiiy rittil of,R4cine and (Jonicille, and 
archbishop cifl^K is said to have douied his pieces are still favorites with the 
the coqise Chfflniah burial; and it was French., Notwithstanding flis'great wit, 
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however, Voltaire was not distinguished iished an edition of Voltaire’s worftg,. in'" 
in roniedy. The Hatriade Itas many 70 volumes. A tolerably cfdihplete^iaitpor-^’ 
striking passages, but wants true epic lia[)8 not entirely impartial review of tlie 
chameters, and is fkulty in its plan. Among nitmero^ literary contests of VhUairc, is, 
his historical works, the Sikk de Tjouu given in tlie 7^leau»7iilo9op%u><&r£s-• 
XIF et XF, and the HiaUnrt de Charles - prit deM:de PbWah'C (Gfenfeva, 17^)* / 


XII, the Essai svrV Hktmn ^Mrdt^svrl^ 
Maura ft VEaprit dea JVahotia, abound in 
IK'ncrrating views. His merits arc not those 
of lliorough investigation, but of sfrikiiig 
and liajipy description, and sagacious ol>- 
servatioii. His prevailing defect is the ex* 
aggeraiijjl estimation of tlie superiority of. 
the French over othur modarii nations. 
His pliilusophicnl romance}), treatises, 
smnller poerns^narratives, dialrigues, &?c., 
bliow a '•oinpreheiisive spirit, and great 
f’hcity of execution. In the department 
of fugitive pieces, he is unique. As a 
prose A^riter, he is unci|ualle<l, solieauti- “ 
fill mill polished i« his exjiression, so co¬ 
pious his wit. Among all the’Fn*nrli wri¬ 
ters, he, jierliaps, displays, in the fullest 
degree, the {leculiarities of his nation. 
'I'ho acconqdislied ninichiones.s ihi Cliate- 
let, as we have already said, Was his iiiti- 
matf' friend : hence the Jjfttrra Mditts de 
la Marq. du Chatdet et SuppUmcni a la 
Corrctpondance de I'ultairi aver l& Itoi de 
Prune, lie., arre dea JVutea hiafor. (Paris, 
IMH), is an important ndditioi) to his bi¬ 
ography..—Sec La f'iede J’oltaire par Con- 
dorrrt; also Ln J'ie de Voltaih par M. 
[Mercier] (Gehevn, J788); Examen dea 
OuvrairtsdeM. de Voltaire par .V. Ei 
(Brussels, 178F); Vie litUraire de J\ 
ridigh par de Luchet. The ablw Du- 
vernet describes him more particularly |ia 
a man, and a private iiton, in hia Vie de 
Voltaire amine erjlnfedotes qni nmpoSeid 
•sa lie privk (Paris, 1707); see also Af/- 
vioirea sHr I ’oltairt et aur aes Ouvragea par 
H'agnitre et Longchamp, sea Secretaires 
two vols."). ‘ VVagijiiro was diiei'tcd 
by the enqtrcss f'atharine,who bought Vol¬ 
taire’s library, to aminge it in St. Peters¬ 
burg, as it had stood in Feruey. The Vie 
de Voltaire, by Maziirc, i» verj' fiartia]. 
His works were published by lieauiiiar; 
ebais, at Kehl, 1784, seq. in 70 vote. 4lo 
and 8vo, and 02 vols. Itjino; and, by Pal- 
issot, with notes, at Paris, seq. The 
Pikes inMites appeared at iWis in 1820. 

■ Since 1817, seven editions of the w'orks 
of. Voltaire have liecn publtelied (tbo 
cheapest liy Touquet, 1820). In 1823, 
some imfiublished workg of hisvwcre 


inguit, 

ollaire 


VoL-wtaRAd' a toWQ of TuwMiiiy* Jvren-. 
ty-four mUessouth-wekt of Fliwrenci, with ‘ 
5000 inhabitants. It i^ the eee; of a bisli- 
op, Mid has a putific Isemmary of educa¬ 
tion. The ancient Volt^rra was one of 
the twelve principal <;JtieS of Etruria, and 
had 100,000 inhabitants.' SomeEtruscain 
monuments still reniaitit^: am^ng these 
are its walls, with a gate, dMicated to 
Ileroules ; and the iteh-pond, constructed 
of enonnous blocks of stone. (See Ekuna.) 

VotCMF, (Latin vdumep). The volume’ 
of a liody has reference to the spage 
wliich it decupies. To have a correct idea 
of this, imagine a ho<}y imraerSed entirely 
ill a liquid, lyhicli ueitl^er changes nor 
penetrates it. If it is now taken out, and, 
we add new liquid, to raise* the contents 
Ilf the vesM as higli a,s they were when 
the boily wtfS immersed,'the amount of 
the newily-adiJed liquid will give us the 
volume of the body. Thus we have a 
simple means of asK*ertatning the ,i oluine 
of small bodies, the iuegulanty <rf which 
l>repem.s some diificui^in tiie way of de¬ 
termining it by ortltnoiy means. Vdime^ 
must not be confounded with idaas. On 
the voliiirie also depeiute the difference of 
the absolute an<l sjiocific gravity, (q. v.) 

VoLCMxiA. f8ee Coriolanm.) 

,. VoLU.xTEKn, ill military language: one 
who serves in the anuy, or luidertiKea ai 
{Mirticulnr duty w ilhout being obliged so 
to do: thus oflRccrs not unfrequenlw take 
part in a canqutign, a.)) volunteers. Whcti 
an enterprise of jiceuliar danger is to bo 
uudcnalven, as the assault of a forinidaide 
batter)’, the taking of a square, Ac., a-call 
is made for volunteers; ami those who 
survive receive rewards of money, or 
medals, swords, Ac., or proitmtion. ^me- 
limes there ai-e also bodies m troops con¬ 
sisting entirely of volunteers; e. g. dip 
Pixissian volunteer riflemen, attached to 
pach Iwttalion in the campaigns of 1813, 
’14 ,aud ’15, atW die volunteer compa¬ 
nies of citizens raised, in 1794, in Eng-) 

• land. These mosdy laid down dieir arms 
il) 1801; but when the war broke out.' 
a^p'in 1803,.and die hnentiyn of 
French to tflect a landing was an-;.! 


^_ a , , 

found in the imperial hermitage, at Peters-, uouitced, the inhabitants of (»rcat Rritun, 
burg: the most imjiortant are a latter roeeyi«Q^, and the ministers spoke oi 
commentary upon Rousseau’s Cotdrat neany MO,000 volunteers being m anna. * 
♦Soria/, ami a'talb; the latter has ainoaf. VotUTfis. (See>^rcAt/«df«re,voLi,|».346.); 
been {Hibitehcd, pupont has lately pub« • ,Voa; a Gcrmaii preposition,' meaning,, 
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' in some cases, from, or o/t, It is prefixed 
to the naiiies ot" tlie host of noblemen in 
that count*^ ; in whicli case it is equiva¬ 
lent to the tViicli df, and the Butch ran, 
wliich latter, liowev<'r, «1 op 8 by no means 
indicate nobility. There are nfow 
cast'", also, in Gerinany, in wliicU ron 
prt'cetles the uanie »»f a ('oi)unoner. The 
origin of this sigaifiration of ron was, 
prolMibly, that the catiy noblemen were 
called by their ^’hnstian nnine,' with the 
addifKHi of the castle or Which bo-, 

longcil to tliein. ■ llefore fiiniity names !»- 
came settled (s*'e .Vn»»pa),itW'as very ens- 
toiuarv,im the KiirupeaiiKuntinent, to call 
any jierson, ronmioner* or nohlemun, by 
his ('hn-Mitm name, with the luldithm uf 
tlio place in which lie resided, eithur 
changtHl into i!n adjective, or with the 
prejMieition of, </f, »on. H> degrees, this 
beeamc a distinc-tion of the nobility in 
Gennaiiv, but not in lloUand. 

Vo>D*f.i., Joo:<t vtui der, one of the most 
celebrated |H»cts of Holland, of whidli, 
however, he was not a iiatitc, was horft 
at Cologne, in l.W. His pairms. who 
were Anabojitists, retiio\ed to ^llolluiut 
W'hih* he n un a ehild, and (he piiet him¬ 
self allerw.ards w eat over to the Annminns 
{q. V.), and tinulh tiled in the lifmoin of ih<3 
Roman (/athohe clnireli, m h>5.ri. Natiiie 
. hatl endowed liim with extrannlinary tal¬ 
ent'*, aiul lie dented httlo aid fnim edii- 
^ ration. He h,a« Ix'on caiieil ilio Ihiteh 
Shakspeare. Demoting hiiiwlf entindy 
to the eiiltitatiou of potttrj', Vondel first 
learned Ijitin and I'reneh in the lliirlieth 
tear of hi.** age. read the Roman and 
i'’renrh wnteO', anti emleatored to -upi ly 
till! d'drietieifH ttf liih early ediicviou. 
His woik'* display genius and elevated 
imagination : but tin- language l.s often in¬ 
correct, llis iHteiii'i compew nine toK. 
quarto, ,niii iiieliide metrical tersiotis of 
ihe P>ahns, of \ irgil and of Ovid, to¬ 
gether w'ltli .satin s j.iid tnt«*di(s. Aiiiung 
thH*IaUer, Ib^ann des, an allegorical {aece 
relating to the death of Hariieiehlt, and 
the Conquest of Anihlerdaio, are eoiishi- 
ered tlu- masterjiieces of itiiteh inigody. 
Caraper has treated of Vondel, in a Latin 
prize essay, published at Leyden, in 1818. 

VoRAKUiKKo ; a tnountainiiiis district, 
now forming a circle of the Tyrol, sur¬ 
rounded liy the Tyrol, Switzerland, laHe 
(.'oQstaitCr, ami i>u\ aria. It has its own 
tsqiaraWConstitution, and eon-iafs of tlte 
lordshipsdfJJregenz, lA-Idkireh, I'huleny, 
and HoheneniH, with a |M»piiinti<m of 
8(i,7.>l souls, on 1^78 scpiare miles. »rhe 
Vorarlla-rg ^lordh^ljis derive their numo 
from the AHberg, or AdJerslierg (Eagle 


mountain), wliich belongs to tlic 'None 
Alps, and separates tliem from the Tyrol, 
They were annexed to the Tyrol in 1782, 
and were ctsled with it, hy the peace of 
Presburg, to Bat aria;’but, in 1814, were 
restored to Au.stria. The country ismonii- 
taiuous, and watered by several small riv¬ 
ers, among w'lnch, the Lech and the lller 
take their riss* hen'. Tliere is *iiiiich vvoikI 
and ^uod {msturoge, and tJie rai»ing of 
cattle is the chief occupation of tneinhab- 
'itiluis. The corn juudiiced is not equal 
to the consumption. 'J'hcre age I'otton 
manufactures tiers anil the making 
wooden wans fmd tlie building of Iniats 
and house.'' (thelatter cxjiortcd to Swit/er- 
iaiid), employ a great inimher of the iii- 
liahiumN. The clnef town (Bregeii/) has 
2oh0 inhahitants, 

VonsTti’s, Conrad, an rmirieiil divine, 
jK>ra at Cologne, in L>(K>, wa.s the .-on uf 
a dyer, who seereth secedeil to the Prot- 
esiaiit conitnumoii. Conrad w a--eiu r<» 
Haerlem and IJehJelhcrg, at which nni- 
verbity he was cn*aie<l a doctor ot" divini¬ 
ty. Alter giving lectures on th<‘ology, at 
(»cne\a, 111 lolkshe accepted a jiiotL'-sor- 
sliip atStciiiiurf, until JtiiU, wnen h*- ic- 
ccivcd a call to succeed 4iiniiini- in the 
ju'oli'^.sor-hip of theologj' at I/«‘yden. 
Having ai'cepted thi- oiler, he soon Ik‘- 
eamc iiivolvnl in the controversial war 
wliK’lt rage<I in the .Netherlands ; and tliu 
G'omaii.‘'ts, taking advantugi- of a.hook 
which hnhad pulilished, entitled 7Vrt'f«- 
Ills 7’/n o/og’iVi« rfc l)(o, accii'sal iiiin of 
h resy. James I, on receiving ihe hook 
of Vorstius, drew up a catalogue of In-re- 
hies from it, whi< h he simt ti mini'iier 
at the Hague, with an ordei to eeitifv to 
the Stan’S lioW' much he dete-ted tlio^eiil- 
Icgcsl error*. He also eniised Ins hook to 
he burnt in London, ami informed (ho 
.state-, who said they would iiKptire into 
tlie ease, that if they did not di-miss 
VorsliuB, none of his subjects should visit 
l/’yden. 'riio ap|M*anmcc of a work, by 
home of. his disciples, cntith'd />t (tfflcio 
('(irisltftni flominia, which contained some 
Juiti-Trinitanuii doctnncs,ulttjongh tin mal- 
ly disclaimed hy Vorsiius, excited against 
him sdiinicl) odium, that he was Imuished, 
by ihu states of Holhiml, from their terri¬ 
tories. (See ,flrminuis, and ,>lrmiiti(tns.) 
He lived fur more thun|vv« j'ears in t«e- 
crecy, lm|Uentty changing Ins iiIkhIc, in 
finir ftir his life,* ajhd died, in itl22, at (lio 
age offifty-tlirec. ^ 

\'oiiTicKS OK Descartes, (.So« Des¬ 
cartes.) 

VoaoEs; a chain of mountains in tho' 
cast of Franoe, extoiuliug from qortlt to 
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soulhi, nearly parallel with tiieRhine, and .this re^ct, with ScMe^l’i^trtfflsIatJbiil 
forming a continuation of the Jura inoun- . of Shakspeare.' ih the*atate of hi» ?, 
tains, which separate Franc? from Swit-, health obliged hkn to gotte JButilk/ Hk 
zcrland. Beginning in the vicinity of Bel- dispptes with fifeyne. continued*. Jfa 1793,;/ 
fort, in the ancient Sundgau, th^ divide ap]^ared his translation tbe|BhHi,-iU]d 
Alsace fiom Lorraine, and, betuihig to- that of tlie 0d;j^8Sey, in a new forat,'in,-. 
wards the'^German provihees on the Rhine, which, howeyer, il did hot please, ?o thiteh^'' 
tliey terminate, towanJs the north-east, on * as before, bejng .more ' simple. ' B^hclds -'' 
the Rhine and the Moselle, under the many philological kad ontiquariah work% '‘ 
name of TfondsW/eft (q. V.), and towards be puDiiabe^ sn idjd in the qpic ifoum,..-': 
'the north-west, in the grand duchy of liux; • called m 17So.' It had previooBly'^5 
emburg, upder the name of tiie ^rdmnea,, appem-ed in f783, hut w^ now pi^uced * 
Alsace,^itiVited on tiie German t<ide of with iniprovements. It is much Imed by 
the Vosges, has l)et5n,in tlie possession of hiany Genuans: othersconsider it an un- - 
France for a century ; yet the language is ' lortuitate attempt to.give an ?pic charac- - 
still German. >T1 k' highest summits at- ter to the events of an ordiha^ life, 

‘ ' 17110, appeared his tramslation of the’whbld" 

•of into German. In 1801, he added. ■ 
a volume of pastoral poems to a new edi- ^ 
lion of Luisc, and, in 1802, fotir volumes 


tain an elevation ofuciirly 4500 feet a!»ove 
the surface of the sea. Theyhav<?a gen¬ 
tle declivity, and, on the etistcm and 
southern sides, are oAen covered with 
vineyarcis. Great part of the Vosges 
mountains arc covered with forests; and 
they are rich in game, wild fowl,'Silver, 
cop|>er, iron, lead, coal and luititupiiy. 
They also eonlain eveeUeut pasturage; 
anil the iiiliaMtauts breed many cattle, 
and make lai 7 ?« qusuitities of cheese, 
known under the name of Mimster cheese. 
Tlie III, Lauter, IVIoselle, Mmirthe, Saar 
and fShomie rise in'this chain of moun¬ 
tains. 

VosHFs ; n department in the eastern 
part of Frimce. (Siee Departmeni.) ■ 

. Voss, John Ileniy, was lioni in 1751, 
in Meekliaihurg. Till Ips fourtetanli year, 
lie was educated in the small towii .of 
IVnzIiu. In 17G(», he was placed at the 
school of New llrahdenburg. He early 
devoted himself to the classical ItuiguagC'', 
and made verses. Being without fuhds 
to support him at the. university, he ae- 
'eejited the plaCe of tutyr in a private ikuii- 
ly, in order to obtain the nccessory means. 
After having Ijcen occupied with instruct¬ 
ing fi\c or Six hortrs a day, he found rec¬ 
reation in Greek, music mid poetry. In 
1772, he w'cut to Gottingen, where lie 
joined a society ofyonug ineivat the head 
of which were ^je and Biirger, tpid 


of kric poems, to which was added the, 
Ze.Unitssv.ng Deutseker 'S^mdiey a work ‘ 
of considcrabla importance, lln 1802, hia 
German Homer appeared anew, in an 
iqiproved ftmn. In 1802, he went to Je¬ 
na ; in 1805, to Heidellierg, 4n’ order to 
aid th^ new organization of the unh'crsity. ' 
Here apjieared, in 180(J, his Geimau Hor¬ 
ace, .Hesioil, and Orplieu.s the Argonaut; 
in 1807, a new edition of Ziu{sc,and of hia 
Homer; in 1808, a Gemian Theocritus, ■ 
Biori aud Moselins; in 1810, Tibullus and 
L^gdaums, in German ; nl 1811, the Lat-> 
in text of the same, prepared from manu- - 
scripts. In 1814, he puMished a much- 
improved edition of liis Gennan Homer. 
In 1821, apjipared bis u^nslution of Aria- ; 
tophanes; in 1824, a tmuslatiuu'of Ara-^ 
tus. He also undertook to translate, with 
Itis sons Henrv (died in 1822) and -Abra¬ 
ham, the whole of Shakspeare, of which 
the three first volumes appiehred in 1810, 
This translation cannot stand, a coinjiari- 
son with Schlegel’s. In 1823, Voss came 
out, in opposition to Creuzer (q.* v.), with * 
liis \1ntismihQlik {Stiitigart, 1823V. Tho 
second voiiime was puhlis!)^ by hi^ sou ^ 
Abraham, from mamtScript, in 1823. Al- 
_ „ , , most at die sanie time, he made an attark ’ 
vvUifh 1ms since liiecome important in the on Catholic mysticism, princqiatlv ip, con-., 


histoiy of German literature. Vos.s studied 
tliuplogy, wliieh,, however, he soon gave 
up, it' order to devote himself eutin^ly to 
piiilology. Heyne wOs one of hiS chief 
tqachers; hut with hun he qudrrblled. In 
1778, he was appointed rector at Ouen- 
(lorf*. In 1781, after the publication of. 
several treatises, hp produced bkGennan 
Odyssey, a work *wliich, whatever inay 
be tho opinion 'of some respecting it, has. 
rendered tills grftnd poem national with 
the Germans, and may be. compared, ui 
' • . ''' 3 * • 


sequence of bis friend count StoHierg be¬ 
coming a Catholic. He died in 182i>, in 
Heidelbeig, (See Paulus’s ieSnia- uad, 
T^fkskuimtn van J, H. Voss, 182t!.) ffis, 
translations are die bestexisiihg ofelas^^, 
authors, and have contributed nuich tot'^ 
the advancement of German fiterature - 
while ^hlegel’s umislations of .Shdk-' ‘ 
speare^nd otlier modem writers?, and hi* ■ 
treatises on itnnanbc literature, lMiyepr&' 
vented die classical eleaient hjora hSegwim-^ 
ing excessive. . ‘ 
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Vossitjs, or Vos, Gerard John, ii cele-, 
writer on criticism philology, 

‘ bdm near Hciiielbevft i« 1577,'studied at ^ 
Dordrecln and Lt'yaon. At die age of 
rtwentv, he coinmcncctl liis Ulerary cjiroer 
.Ky the publication of a Latjn pajicj^ ric 
oil prince Maurice of Nassau, and, two 
\ ears tmer, \>erame director of the college * 
of 1 ioMlrecht. In 1 (514, the cliair ot‘j)hi- 
losojiby was 'otten'd him. at Stotniurt; 

.. lint he preferred tin* djrccdoii of the , 
theological college estahlisliH atlj(*y,den ; 
and, atier having occupied that'iwst four 
yeai-s, amidst the storms of ndighnis eon- 
■ trover-sy. he jmH'iiretl the more f)ettceaMe 
appointment ot' ymithf-sor of rlielorie tind 
, clironelogy. Having declar'd hiniseif in 
Jaior of the Renionstranls, he lioctune* 
oliiiovioiis to the prevailiiig party in the 
church; ".md. at tlie synod vf Tergoti, or 
Gmdji, in ItjyO, he was deprived ol‘. his 
olhee. Tiiroftgii the inllnetico of areh- 
l>isiio[t Laud, the luimni of Anninianisin 
in Idticland, Vo^si^is Mas indeiniiified for 
his lo.ss in a prebendaf stall at C'lniliTbury, 
^Avith perun.s^ion to eoiuinue jn.s rcsitjciiee 
»n the NethcrliUi'L. in litJXl, he mus 
\ ivited to AiU't'rdain, l(» oeonpv the 
c-liairiof hisuajjl', at tlie schola jV/ios/m, and 
tV'Utiiined ihen till Ins death,, in Jil-11*. 
Among Jits jnitnerons works iiMU lai 
Kiiecith-il the tre.aii.si's Jh hh,- 

lolntrl'v; Ik HishrinM (Sfifeis, ft rfc, 
^ JUttorifia Lulinis: fk Posh's Urtrcis d 
Lfitinh; Ik Sfitulh's .Mathiinaticiji ; Dc 
(^mfutir .Iiiihux fmpulqrihus; Uintuna 
Pflniriann; hifititvlioni^s Jlui(onr.ft,I!ram- 
fnallh/v, Poi'lv'fk ; Plpmoin'j'irun Ijin^uft 
Jjaiinrt; Ik ( Uifx Strinuiiis ; Ik Phil-'- 
fophunnii Stdix. A eollectne editicit of 
las Marks appean d iti tivols., folio (Ati>- 
sferdain, l(!''o—1701). 

' Yofc'iis. Jsaue. i-on <>f tl.e preetjtliug, 
born at Lejdeu, iu ItJli^, and, [los- 
' fiessiug great iiautral taltmt^, acquired 
*-etirlv rejnitation ani.>n« the learii'H). At 
the age tif tiyiity-one, he pnliiished an 
^ition of tlie l‘eiii»lu,s of Seyluv. M'itli a' 
ver-'ioii, tun! notes, (.'hriintina, 
til' i^wedcii, united him to Smek- 
^1ih!<>hd,')aud chose him fn- her preceptor iu 
tm language. His «|imrn.‘l.s with 

'‘having rendered tlic court of' 
aweden.dliterCeable to him, lie rpiitted it 
ih 1(149, antrrotunMid to his native country, 
he employed himself iu tlie pro- < 
iductibn of various leanieil works. In 
Hi70, he'visited England, and was ad- 
, niitted to fhetfegree of LL. U. at ffxfbrd ; 
add, hi 167^1,' having l>een prcHcnterP to 
ncahonrih at Whidsrtr, hy Charles II, Im 
reuiairu^ payt of his life in 




that country, where he died in KiB8. ' 
Besides editing the works of Scylax, Jus¬ 
tin the historian, Catullus, Poni]ioiiius 
Mela, Bt. Btirualms, and Bt. Ignatius, he 
puhiished nissertatu) dc vera Mlaie Mun- 
di ; De Sfjftitaf'inta Inla'pntifni^ eorumqiie 
TyansMione d C ’Aronofogm iJwt.tcrM/iotwit, - 
ill which he did’cnded the c.lironolugy of 
tlje Sc|ituagiut version nguinst the ‘lie- ■ 
brt'W'ti'Xl of the GId 'rcstamcnl; Ik Po- 
enutiittfi Catitu d J'inbujf 
Isaac Vossins Wiis, MhiJe ju, Ihigland, 
intimate with 3t- Evreniori| and the 
dU|Ches.s of Maziiriik; but though'he livcil 
much in the sticiety of the great, his 
hehavlor M’as sonietiines rude, and lii.s 
language by no nieun^ decent. In his 
M'ritings, he maintained e.vtruiagimt [lam- 
doxes, M'hile he Mas geiHTtdly consid¬ 
ered as an infulrl m religion, lienee 
Cliurlo II said lie was ii strange diiiiie, 
fjr lie heheied every tiling but the Ilible. 

VsiTiACKs. (S'C ErVnw.) 

VoTi\ K I’.MitKS ait*, tliosw* (ablet-Mliicit 
give iidiinnalion of the I'ircumsninee'. 
ciMniected> M nil oHi'rings de[s>sile»l in u 
teiiiph' in eotrstspieiice of vomV. 

VoLKT, 3imon, an emiinnt I’n'iieli 
pniiiUT, w:».s, born at Paris, m'lusy. and 
Mas bird up under his father, Mhd Mti.s 
aii artist. He accoinfwmied ihu 


f 


reiieli emhassv at ('oiistantiiio|i)e, ainl 
drew the gnu id seignior, from iminorj, 
idler aij undjeiice in the train of tin-am- 
hiu^do!. He then visited Veiiiei' .ainl 
Ron*;, at which latter capital he actpiired 
ge.'ut distinction. He n'lnaiiied m Indy 
tbitrtceii y»'ur-, Mlieu Jie was sent fur hy 
Louis Xlll, toMork iu his j-:dii<'i>s, and 
furnished some of the ajMirtment" of tin; 
}.ouvrH, the pdacoof l.tiAcmlKimg, and 
tke galleries of qinlinal Richelieu, anil 
other pnhlie p|nc<>s, with Jiis works, lie 
M as a gisnl colorist, hut had little genius 
fijr grand eonipomtioii, although Enuiee 
M’fis certainly ijidehtetl to liini for intm- 
tlueiiig a la'tter Unite. Most ol' the stu*- 
oeding Erench painters m'Iio gained 
distiiiciion, were bretl under Iiini, ^n- 
clnding Lc Urun, Perrier,, Migimnl, Iaj 
B ueiir, florigny, Da Fn'siioy, and others. 
He. died in’ItiPd. , . 

VoVMJAHiAXS. (See ^td^aria.) 

VouBSoiRs; the wedge-Bhaped stones 
whicli form an arch. ; , 

Vow. “ A vow,” says the f'ailirilic /Kc- 
Vmmain^dt Thkihgie (I'otdoiise, IHI7), 

“ is a pruniiso made tp God ol‘ u thing 
whieli we think to be ngtrealtie tilt him, 
and whicli wo arts not, on other grounds, 
ohligwl to render to him. 'fhis is what 
the theologians tfudorstund. .by it when ■. 
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liicy'toya vowvBprmniisiodemdianhom. ^tbt^ are"the natuml hjcpr^iitdtis of 
5*0 promise God to do what he corn-' tions^either with ho.'ii^!»4aQcet.,ot 
mauds, or to avoid what he forbids, is not ^but'.flight assistance from cpnaontgits 
a vow, because Vw are already obliged so Fropi the circumstance that the^ yowel 
to act” The Catholics adduce nume- sounds require cmly breathing "ar^ the 
rous passages in lire Old TtwtunlPiit to 0[)euing Oith.0 mouth, they ore by &^th€ 
prove that vows are agreeable to Corl ; < predominating soundsthe crich ot^mtu- 
and their idea of vows is intimately con-, sic of animals, the proQunciatioD of the 
nected with that of good worjts. To! ^consonants heing more difficult, as re- 
I’rotestants the theory of vows ni>peare quiring the oppficatkft). of .tire other br- 
iinieuahle, because nothing can be agree- gatis of speech. lit the particular that 

the vowel sounds may be continued as 
long as tlie 4>feath lasts, some consonants 
rest rijble them,' and are therefore called 
seni-voteds, or half vowtls ; these are th^ 
liquids I, tn, h, r, arid ihcs sihilant s. (See 
S.) The munber of vowels in the diflfer- 
eut Jaitguages is not unifonn; thus there 
arc in Greek- seven, in Latin- but five, 
and in German, if we ctaiskler a, 0, it, 


able to God blit what is good in ilstdf; 
and it is thg duty of man, at all times, to 
aim at tlio jicrforinance iif all the good in 
his power. Th(*y consider vow'S as be¬ 
longing to ages w’heti the ideas entertained 
of the Deity, and <»f oitr obligations to liim, 
were very” rnale; and be was hwjketl 
upon miicli in liie.light of a liinnun lieing. 
They eon-'ider those vows as nothutg less 


than iiii{)ioiis,w'liie.h assnme that the J)eify sinqije t owels, as tlie}\really are, eight 
can he made to deviate from the path pre- (F»)f' furtlier ohserva|ion.s ujion thiif point 


wriheil by infinite wisdom for the con 
sideriilion of a promise which ran bate no 
meaning except between finite .heiiigS. 
The pope, lias the power,, not to alisolye 
from vows, lait to snl*stitut<; some equiva¬ 
lent for the siKTitlc fa'i forniance of them. 
Oalliolic writers have thcrofoj-e niain- 
taiiR'd that lihertj, wliii-h is givcii'Up in 
the moimstic, vows, luiiiig the highest 
good, of man, no equivalent can he found 
liir it, anil iln-reliire the piqie cannot dis¬ 
pense iVom or comimite tliew vows. 


and upon otlu'r^ toncheil on in this article 
see f'oice.) Tliis difference in number 
however,' is sorneiirnes founded more oi 
tho scarcity or abundance of characters 
than on a ilifFcrcnce of sounds, since, ii 
some langtiageis, there arC niany more vow 
el Bounds than signs. In some languages 
the sdiiuds of the voweL are, uniform, a 
in ]t.ilian<and Sjwmish. Thus «, c, t 
0 , «, never change their sound except ii 
as far as they am pToiiouuccd long o 
hort. The same is the case in liie Gcr 


(For Uie monastic vows, see .MoitasUc' man language, with the single exceplioi 


I’airs, Movastrrivji, iim] lltliffioux Ordtrs.) 

\tiM i n .(from thcFreneli voifellc ; Latin,. 
vordliii); asirnjile articulated somul,wliie}j 
is produced merely by hreatliing and u 
peculiar ojieriing of the month, or, at lea^t, 
with very fitth' assistapci! from any otJter 
organ of speech. We say very little, be¬ 
cause the diffcronco of the sounds f 
and I (pronounced <is iif Italian orGer- 
uiiui) seems torus to wpend, jii wmie 
sli.alit iiHvasiire, on u curvature of the 
tongue. Tubes, with various oiieniufrs, 
have been invented, which produce the 
soimd:! of the five vowels b, e, t,o, «, as* 

5 irf)ndiinced iiy most languages on the 
iluropeon continent. The oircnmstnnce 
tlnit all \ ovvels, mainly, and rriost of them 
entirely, depend upon tlieTorm given to 
the opening of die month, is the reason 
also,. 1. that they coji be pronounced with¬ 
out the assistance oTanbthcr sbuud; hence 


of f, which, in many easi^, is mute, asil 
haben. I n Froncli, c is jironouuced in threi 
ways—tlic e oj»rtr/j t ftrine, and c wtaci 
(Set! £1.) 'IJut in no language are tfo 
same vowel-characters list'd to designat 
so giTat a variety of sounds, and in n 
Euro|R‘an. language are there so mab; 
sounds falling lictvveen the fundaineuhi 
&ound.s, as in English: such are « in btd 
i' in sir; u-in spur; tmgk in thruu^h 
ea in heard, &c. These intermediat 
.sounds are by far the most difficult fft 
foroig'ncrs to acquire,.and are very' rare! 
learned so perfectly tlmt the foreign ac 
cent is pot peivepiible. Vowels, as ha 
been rtimarkedin the article €bnaon«ai 
very fi-equeuilv alternate with each othc 
in mo dnctuotions of {im^age, anti are 
therefore, of less imisvrtance to the ety 
mologist than copsonunts. In the (for 


riian Taiiguagc, the change of vovitels Imk 
tliey arc called, in German, Se/A.»<iaid^ hticome a grammatical form, to indicate 
•(i. c. Kclf-fir>iiiuls), whilst cbusonaiUji are generally iqjeaklng, tile relation of deriva 
calietl > Hiilfslauier (wninds wiiich. need tion( The harmoniousness of a langu^i 
the assistance of onoUier); 2. that the , depends much upon-the |»roportion of 
sound of the vowels can lie continued as vowels to the icouepnants/ ■ (See wU 
long as the breath, lastet for this reason, ,fcle C<?tMo«a7{t) ' 

^ * t. ^ t I . ■ ‘ '* 4 
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voYA^fis OF Discovery— viriidAN; 


-""YdTASEs OF DiscoV'ERy,^ (See JVov-^ 

• ;4r», nud JVorth Polar Er^editiara.) 

V V VovER. (See .^rg-easonp)'' 

Vries, Hienw^uis van, born Am- 
'sterdam, in ,1774 is cme of the most 
cmiitcnt Kving scholars atitl .authors x>f 
llolland. His Life of Anaxagon^ and 
, his Eultw of Hieironymus vaij Decker, 
kid theJiundation'of his reputation, and 
procured him adnifesiou into ^iie Dutcii 
institute. His History of Dhteh J^eliy 
(I80S, 2 vols.) is a clnasical work,-and 
gaineil the prize olfered by ftie society 
ti>r llie promotipn of Dutch literature and 
pnptry. Vrii's has subsequently been. 
one of the most active tiicrulwrs of the, 
second class of tlio institute, wliich is 
employed on two numismatical works of 
the grWest interest *fef Nethorimidish 
^ historj'. One is intended to Ibnn a 
BU[>plenient to Ure works of ^"an Loon 
, «ud Mieri5t;\the other to eomprlse tlu>«o 
fliedak which were struck siiltsinpieutly 
to 1723, and could not, tlitTciltiv, he iri- 
, eluded in the works of \’jm Loon and 
. Mieris. 

* Vroo.v, Ileni'y Cornelius; 'a Dutch 

’ .painter, bom at llaerleiu, in l$o- 

\ iiiH shipwrecked on the coast of Poctu- 

gal, during a voyage to Spain, he suefeed- 
etl so well in painting the storm which 
caused‘his inistiirtiine, that he dciH- 
cuted hiin^lf entirely to sea pieces, on 
, his reuirn home. Almut this tiiw, the 
eaii of Nottingham, lord high adiiiirnl of 
England, being desirous of pre.-stTving the 
details of the defeat of the Spamsli ar¬ 
mada, in which lie honi so couspicuoii' a 
. part, liespoke a suit of tapestry d< s-rip- 
' tjve'of each day’s engagement. Cor this 
tapesfrj’ Vroon was employed to liiniit-li 
de,9ign!5; aqil the tajHistry has, often ex¬ 
cited great ddmiratiou in the house of 
lords, where it'was placed. The ihue of 
the death of this anist is not recorded. 

Vri.CA.MSTs ; tliose geological theorists 
vAio maintain tiiat the earth w:t.s first 
in a state dT igneous fusion, and that it 
:#gradually cooled, and hecaine -covared 
’only at a suliscquent period. Areordiug 
to the V'ulcaiiists, the land was raised up 
by •an ititernul force; tlai irregularities 
which ’drversily its sutdttce are the efiecls 
of volcanic eruptjons; and the transported 
Bpite liiivt^betsu formed by tlie disintagra- 
tiorw of the higher grouiufs. Tlie Nep- 
tuo^t«,^n the other hand, maintain that 
the earn was originally in a state of aque¬ 
ous solution/ {See >€tology.) 

, VuECAweg; ‘a god of tlie uncienk, who 
'pri^udtjtfover and was the fiatron of 
,,aU ortikts who worked iron and nietals. 


Ho was sbn of Juno alone, who,an this, 
'wished to imitate Jiipitpr, who ha4 pro-., 
duced Minerva from lii^brains. Aecord-, 

, ing to Homer, he was* son of Jupiter 
luul Juno; and tlie inotlK'r was so dis¬ 
gusted with tlie deformities of her son, 
tliat she Uirow him into fee sea as soon as 
lK>m, xvhere JmJ retnuined for nine years. 
According to the more nrciviHl opiiikm, 
Vulcan xvas educator ill heuveti with the 
rest of the gods, but hisfiithcr kicked biui 
down from Olympus, when he attempted 
to deliver hi.s rnoUiur, xvho liiyj heeu tjiM- 
tened by a gultlep,chain for lier insolence. 
He was nine days in {Missing from lien^ cii 
upon earth, and feli iii the island of Lem¬ 
nos. He brok«v his leg by the (iill, nnd 
ever after reiuained lame of one f<M)L. He 
fixed Ills rcsiileiiee in Lefnnos, where he 
built li'uiiRi'lf a pelace, and raised furgi'S 
toworlviiietak.* Bacchusintoxicaivd Itmi. 
and pnwailed upon him fo come to ()I_\ m- 
pus, where he wil« reconciled to hk jia- 
R'lits. Vulcan has beam celehnittd, In ilie • 
iiiicityit jiorts, for the ingenious work.snnd 
outntnaiieal figures’wliich he made. It 
i,-* said, that, at the request ol' Jujiiter, he • 
made the first woniad that ever .appeared 
on earth, well known mider the name of 
I’andpra. (f^ee Pamhra.) The('veh>p.<ef 
Sicily wen’ his ministers and attendants; 
and w'irli him they fahrieated, not oii!\ 
the. ihiniderlHilts of Jupiter. l»nt also nrm.s , 
for the .gods and tlie incwt celehrnfed he¬ 
roes. His forges 'werO .siqqiosed .to he 
uitiJer niotint .Etna, in the i-sland of Sici¬ 
ly, as well'tis in every [Mirt of tliq eaith • 
where there were volcanne.s. Venus \va.s 
the wife of Vulcan, Her hifidelity is well 
known. Her amours with Mars were 
dlscmere'd by Phuihus, and exposejl if» 
the goils by her own Imshund. The wor¬ 
ship of Vulcim was well i‘stJihU'li(‘d, {mr- 
ticulurly in Egvpt, at Athens, ni«l at 
Rome. He was^‘epn'.<?ented cmcred with 
sweat, bfowiiiff. with his uitvous arm, the 
fires of hi.s fovg<^. Ifk Inv.'wi wa-. huiry, 
and his' foreheiui was hlaekciied with 
smoke. Sons' rejirewnt him. lanst and 
deiormed, holdinga hamii^T, rtiKed in the 
air, ready to strike; while; with the oiImt 
hatid, he. turns n'ith {linecra a tliunder- 
bok 00 his aiityh He appears, on, Komo 
nioniiinents, with a long heard, disliev- 
.,elled hair, half naked, and a small round 
cap on his headj whi^ he hoidu a liam- 
rner and piucefs in his li’gnd. The Eg? j»- 
tians rcliresent^ hipi under 'tbo figure. 
df a*nidnkey. , Vulfcan received many 
other names,'among whidh the most eoni- 
nlou is Mulcibqr. He was ftther of Cu-. 
pid hy Venus. Cicero S|>oaks of moro ■ 
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than oBb deity of the name of Vuicun.’ 
One he calk son of Ccolus, and father 
of Aj)ollo liy Minerva. The second lie 
mcritious as son of the Nile, and called 
PliUias by tlie Egyptians. The third was 
Bon of Jupiter and Juno, and fixeil his 
rcsi(l(*nee in. J.cinno«; and the fourth, 
wlio liiiilt his forges! in the Lipari islands, 
son of Menuliiis. 

VracjAR Era; the connnon era used 
by riiristinns, dating from the birth of 
Christ. (See Epoch.) 

Vta(iAH«I’'RArTio.\^. (See /Vodions.) 

Viu, 0 /VTE; the niirno wf the Latin irans- 
lnti<«i of the Bible, wliich has, in tlie 
Carltolic church, official authnr^y, and* 
whicli.the council of Trent, in tlieic fburftt 
Bos.sion, in May 27,154t), declared “shall 
he held as nntlieiuic, in all pnhlic lec¬ 
tures, disputations, sctmions and expo¬ 
sitions; and that no one shall presume to 
reject it, under any pretence whatsoever.” 
Even in the early jieriod of the^ljliurch, 
a Latin a'aiislution of the Old Testament 
exisi(>d, called /<a/o, made after the Sephi- 
ngiiii. (q. V.) St. Jerome found that this 
trnn.>lation was not always accurate, and 
made, a new I.Ailin tmnslution from the 
lleliH'vv, which, however, was only [lar- 
tiallj adoptful by the church, about the 
year In the setpiel, the translations 

were ('ombiiu'il, and formed the Ea/g-o/e, 
so called. This grew up between the 
cigliih and sixteenth centuries. Onlv the 
Psalms were n-lained in the. ancient form. 
That Its Latin phras(>ology is impure, jf 
tlie Latin'of tlie elassical Roiiimi authors 
is taken as the standiu-d,- fs not, in all 
cji.s(;s, an ohjt'ctiou. New ideas require 
new tei iiis; hut the Vulgate does not give, 
in many pa.«!pgC!}, the sense of the origi¬ 
nal, and does not corrcsjiniul to the pres¬ 
ent advanced state of philolog} and nr- 
clueology. Many Catholics have often 
rcpi eseMU'd the necessity of a new trans¬ 
lation, as much' of the (Ad one was made 
when scriptural philology was in a very 
low state; and all.of them pdmit that the 
clnireli does not Consider die Vulgtite os a 
peuli’ct trunsUilion, but oiily as the most 
witisliiclory of all the T^uthi editions. Car¬ 
dinal.B< llarmiii inaiuUiins.thut hU which 
the counsel of Trcift says, is, that the 
Vulgate ('(nitants no. errors which afiect 
point,s of ifuith'on morals: he does not 
hretend that it ia without feult. The 
Prou^staiits, however, wei’C «f opinion 
that tin* Vulgate w'als to be absolutely re-- 
Jected, if they desired to rest their faith 
on the Bible. But what edition of the, 
Vulgate was to l»e.adopted by the Catlio- 
Itcs, after the decree, mentioned above, 
,l»Qcamt a question, because the editions 


were vanouB, and difiered essentially. A 
cornmitttee was appointed to prepaid* «- 
proper text; kit, the pope not Ijlikbg it, it 
was .uliandoned. "Kus IV, Pjqs V and 
Sixtus V then tooA the greatest pains to;, 
form a correct Vulgate. The ^tter pubj^'' 
lished his edition in 1590, with anatbefnas 
against any wjbo should "Venture to make' 
citanges; but, this edition had i^arcely ap¬ 
peared, when pope Clement ylll pub- 
li.slied a ne w'Onc, in 1592, accon^panied by 
a similar hull. Another im{n;oved'edition 
was [irinicd iu 1593. Tlie (liftferences in 
these editions are very considerable. The 
decree of tJie council above mentioned 
gives the list of the canonical books, as. 
^veii in our article Bible. St. Jerome in-, 
sermd, it is true,' tlie apocryphal books; 
hut it is clear that he only considered '■ 
those canonical, which are now regarded 
as such hy.Protcstaiite.. 

Vi'teisiTE. {iitie Jhihydritt.) 

VcLTCRE (iriittwr). The vultures have 
been referred, liy omiUiologists, to the ac- 
cipitres, or rapacious birds, the same fam¬ 
ily with the hawl<.s and owls, alUiough 
they difier in many important points. The 
fcefut'thc vultures are incapable of grasp¬ 
ing and k-aring off living pmy, although 
sufficiently powerful tu permit tlicm to 
rest on trees: the mouth, is also much 
smaller, the angle not extending lieneath 
tlie eyes; the head is di.HproportionateJy 
small, comjiarcd with the size of the body, 
and the neck long and slender; the eyes 
ore even with the .surface of the head: ia 
short, their general aspect is widely differ-' 
cut fn*m the liawks and owls, and most 
miPxpCetedly approach(», in some re- 
.s^Hjcts, the galliiiat^cf; which similituile 
is expressed in many of the'ir common 
iianics. 'Phe head and neck of the yul- 
tiirenj an' more or less dejirived of feath¬ 
ers, and covered with sliort and scattering 
down. • The lieok'is straight, more or less, 
.stout, and the superior mandible curt wi at 
the exti'emity. Their w'iiqj^i very long 
and |»oiuted, and their flight exceedingly 
powrirllil, so much so, that they often soar. 
ivyond the reach of sight. Thev are vo- 
racioiis and cowanlly, feeding chiefly on 
carrion, htit soinctiines attack young or 
sickly animals. Tlieir IkkUcs exliale a 
disgusting odor. The.!^ usually live ia> 
com]>anie§; and many of the lai^r sjio- 
cies do not quit tli,c lolly chains of rnoun- . 
tains, where tliey build in iiiaccc.‘<sihlef. 
places. Their pwreiugsight enables them.,; 
to discover carrion at a great distgooe. ■ 
The condorf or great vitUnreof theAodes,, 
js particularly.desccilied In a separate'ar¬ 
ticle, (S^ Condor,} The king of vultojei^ 
fC. p&pa^ is about as large as a ^att.tpi^ 
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alike. Itr the toWs atid vitlage? of the j 
Southefu States, they are protected by 


.' Block art' onimnentod with trrilliam tydora. law as Hcav^iigera, arid iiiot he seen sun ^ 
. The general color of tlie plumage is'red* ning thctnsclveiii on the roofs of houstfs, or 
dish white,' with, the wuiga apd toll black, ‘sauntering alrout tire atreots, as familiarly, ‘ 
Tiiis and the preceduig -species are re- as domestic poultry., Th.c lamiMrf'tyee- 
markablo for liavhig a coinb fipd fleshy.., iiilrahits only the lollijtwt nfruntains of the ' 
canmdes on tho head of the male. Two eastern couiineiiL 'It approaches, il, iu- 
otlr^r shiaU species of vuKure are fomni deyd, it does not equal, the cotrdor in sizrr. 
tliroughoiit tropical America, as well as ,lf. dillers, however, in soiire |K«nt» of'i'. 
in’a great part of lire U.,SJtate«, viz.,the structure, fixnn tlie inie vuluires. There " 
turkey latzzard ajrd the.cttriion cpjw of an*, lH‘std«-:^ st'veral other sperries <rt Vul- 
the Southern States. , The lattbr is rui'cly lur(! in various panh ol* the castru-n con- 
foiutd north of laiu 35®; but ^the former tineiri. « 

cotrres iirto tire Middle States. The plu- VvaSa. {Sco Indian Literature.) 

. mage of botli is black,-and they are trmch 



; tke ntenty-tbird letter of tho Eng- 
lis)' alpiralret, representing a soiyrd fornr- 
ed !iy opeuiirg the tnonth w-ith a rounding 
of the lips, .Olid a somewhat strong-ruiiis- 
. siou of the bi-catlr. It is one ef the 
^ sounds which the Germims call liluitelaute 
(breathing 5 ounds). (See/’.) 'i'lro Ihig- 
ILsh prouunejation of ic is a pcculiiiriO' rrf 
that languag-e, though some otlicr ian- 
giuy^es ha,ve a sound conring jrretty irear 
it, as on, in the Fri'uch oui: this, howev¬ 
er, is not pi-ecisely the satire, as lire soniid 
of 00 is heard in the pronunciation of 
„ oui Irefore the eumid of our la. In Ger- 
• jiian, ta Ijas the sound of oure. Gnuii- 
■ mariaus an* not ugrered n^peoting the 
character of iv. llwlor AV’ebster saj s it 
is a vow^el; others s,-iy it is sometimes a 
towel, sometime^ a eorv-onant, like i/. It 
{ seems to us that it must ho clir«sifi/«i with 
‘A.aThe Romans called tire h neither a vow; 
Utoraopn^rnont, but simply a breathing: 
^^J^tlie tr js a hreatlitiig, though stronger 
komew'bat modified.. If we consider 
bmvev€r,a!i.a letter, it is undoubtedly a 
-'/ eoi^ttant, as much as A is, and cniniot bO 
be the same ^ with the' Spanish, 

' Qeirmaip and'Italian u, though, -as suueil 
' iu mjSalnicle 14 ,that letter is used to widi- 
caeb'-the prontinciatkiii of the English w. 
Tlta I 0 ,^ing d strong brcailiiiig, is nearly, 
rehrtbdtoail aspirated souikIs, and through 
' them aga^’ td .the gutturals, so tiiat we 
find la ao^'^ oR^i interelmnged in differ- 
, «nt languages, p in ,ihe words WtUianiy 
'OuQlatu^; OaHeHf &c .; and we 

. .hgve h^l SpatiiaMsi,' unable to pro- 


iioirnee w, use a g iirstenrl of if, ami say 
for tee. (Son G.) ft, like oiher a.-*- 
pirate.s, often does not Irelong to the root, 
Iiut 'only ser\'eB to strengthen the tone; 
fiirin.-^tairre, ilreHivetlrxh, Dimtsltaud Ice- 
landi(' ord, English leord, Oentuui tetiri; 
,llie Icelandic and Swedish andra, (Jer- 
man teandern, English teatider; the ?^we- 
rlisli ila, fJeniian teeUen (to loiry), the root 
of the English verb to icfiiie; the Gothic 
onrt, Fwedish ini, Gerniun wurz, tin: same 
wliieh is found in the English eoui- 
]iounHs liver-wort, &.c.; tin* .'wedgsh 
minka, hi (Jemruu wiinsrhen, in Engli.«li 
fer u-tsA, oimI so on. Ruttris by no ineatia 
always to be overlo'oked by the etymolo¬ 
gist : it often ladongM to the root of words, 
.and in many eas**.s it iounomnnatopa'ia,as 
in wave. It luis this chiu*aeir;r pitrtirmUir- 
ly ill ffennaii, %vhiclt iras'tiuinerous ono- 
niatopahaa. n is now* pronounced bjt'. the 
Ch'rnrans like oiirc; lait.it w'as not al¬ 
ways Ku prontglBCcd. It bad, with tiro 
eiirly Germans, a, aound rom|Hysed of u 
and V, or/, as we may coiyecturr* Irorn a 
[lassage of Ottfried, in bis prejfaeu to the 
Go8}ij*Js (Ire says, infrrdum traa v u 

c, ui pido, qtuxrit tn »o«o, pnfoi-ca duo 
eonsonantet, tU ntihi ind^tw, Uriiutn vocaU 
»om mmenl^); and «lso'from the firrnier 
orthography of the German vyunls fVawe, 
»hawm, &C., now vmtten fVmf, »ehaum. 
This passage Otif^d is iiitercsirng, as 
res|Mrct8 tlie Eflgiish ta. In ancient times, : 
an k was also writtgu before.the u* iuGer- 
rtahii ns feoS, at pretront wdU (ivnye), 
hweUiherif^ furusent (Sbote^tiAi^ - , 
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. siou of the bi-catlr. It is one ef the 
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* who). ’rbwwa8donepai^<!t»lariy in An- studied‘theology, pbilokigr f^d history. 
]( glo-noMn. ^At a later period, tho Kwob In 1788, he vfw made w^estor txtraoriH- 
]>ut after die w, though the ijronunciation nariut in Brinteln. In 1801, hO was 
romaiiicd kw, for iokm i« pronotowed 


hwm. It is a peculiarity of'some Ger¬ 
man vulgar dutlocta to put m instead of w, 
and say mir fovvfir, and Mdrnnetar ^iV- 
• titiff. ffiaa Mtcr i)eculiai: to the a]}>lMi* 
bete of die Teutonic and Sclavonic lan¬ 
guages: tlioBP ofI.atin origin have it not, 
except in proixar uaim*8 of fopigii i>er- 
son«. 

Waadti^asd, or Dif Waadt; Gennon 
names for t^e Pajsde Vaud. (f^ec jF||oya 
dt f avd.) • 

AAi.; a branch of thfe Rhme. {See 
RJtvif.) 

Wabash, a rper of Indiana, waters 
the middle and western part of the state, 
and flows into die Ohio liiirty ni^ above 
('iimberlaitd river. It is upwnrtwof oOO 
miles long, and atfonls good stemn-lmat 
im\ iirtUioM, for most of the >t'ar, loO 
miles, (« \ inrennoa, and for smaller Ixiato 
miles faidter, to (Hiiaiaii. \ erj small 
lioots ascend to within eight miles of the 
Maitriiee, If receit«« bCM)raI larjje nv- 
♦Ts, aiul menndep through a valley of rc- 
maHdible fertility. The ?.itdo V\ abaali is 
one of Its nnnci|)a] branches, and unites 
yy ith It only a few null's from tlfc Ohio, 
/riiia stn'am may be reiiilep'd navigable, 
fir a long distance, ty rciiiov uig a few 
olisiriicfioiifi. It is eiglity jaitls lyide 
yybere ii joins the Wabash. It rises m 
Illinois, about forty miles south-east of* 
the Kaskask'ia. 

a< h, IVilliatn Clmries, profesKir of 
liistuncid punting in Jierlin, was born in 
that ntv,in 1787. In IblU, lie entered 
the army as a volunteef ; but as soon aif 
jieiice was ri'stoml, be returned to jiaiiit- 
iiig. I'lom IM.! to 1817, he studied in 
Puiis, under David niul Legrosi Tlic 
pliisiic clmracler of liis jneebs, tilid his 
large m.issga of sliuile, show the iiiflu- 
eiiee ot’ ibe Freneh school; but he lias 
eun'fully avoided its exoggeiations. In 
1817, he went to Homo, and, in 18111, re- 
t III lied to liis country, after luivuig cxe- 
ciit< (I, HI Italy, smerail pauntiiigs. In 
IcU*, ho was inaile a member of the ei'ii- 
ate of die aendemy of fine arts at llerlm. 
Among his poinuhgs are Uiejt^urrection 
of -Christ, > for the altaf-of tho Protesuiiu 
cliiiceh m Mosc^, and a symbolic re]!- 
, ^esentatioii of (nristmnityi also tlie 

/ Muses, in the ceiling of the Beriin tlie- 
atn>. 

WAtnuFR, Jolm -Frederic Louis, pro¬ 
fessor of history in the ilniversity* of 
* Breslau, wa« bom, in 1767, at Gotha, 


made professor of philbsbphy in Miuv 
burg, and, in 1808, profeuat ofdituh 
rma of theology. In 1805, he went as 
professor of liistoiy, to Brei^au. Ilis^' 
writings are numerous; they are on tbed- 
lofpcal, philosophical and historical sub¬ 
jects. 8ome of the last sort have nmclf 
merit, *tfaough the writer may sornetimes , 
fall into indistinct generalities. Among 
h'lM works are Lehrbur% Vftr Gesekichie 
(181f>; 5th ed^ 1828); PhUomaihif (3 vols., 
IHiy—^21); Manual of thellibtory of Lit¬ 
erature (4 vols., 1828^24); History of 
HiKtoriegi Imju'uy and Art, since the Re- 
vivid of I/Ctters in Europe (Gottingen, 
1812—^20); Manual of luiemry History 
(1827) ; his Theological. 'Annals, and 
New Theological AnUaU (completed m 
1823). 

, WAH, or WAODino, in gunnery j-a stop¬ 
ple of pap'r, hay, straws old rope-yarn, 
or tow, rolled up like a hal4 or a short 
cy Under, and forced into a gun, to keep tlie 
powder clos>e in tlie chandler, or put up 
close to the shot, to keep it from rolling 
out. 

Wad Black. (See Ma$tganese.) 

^^AFFR. (See Cfments, and Sealing- 
7f f/Jt.) We only adil her**, tliat an anii- 
quaiian of the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Spie8.s, a German, says'that the oldest 
Aoal wiUi a rt'd wafer, which he had ever 
found, IS on a letter wntteu at Spire, in 
1624, to the goyemmeut at Bayreuth. 
—See Bwlnmnii’s History of lnvtnt,ions 
andDwcoi'cn’i* (London, lt97).—The use 
t>f M'ulmg-wii-t is umyersaily considered' 
more polite tlian that of wafers, liecaiise 
the latU'i is un.Mer and le^ formal, hence 
lyoit' ajipropnate fertile business style. 

\V Abi VAAR, John, historiographer to 
the ciiy of Amstcnlatn, where he was 
libni in' 171)51, and diotl in 177)1, is one of 
the most) distiiigtiisfaied scholars of Ins 
country, amk in particular, onfof theb^ 
histoiimis of Holland. Ilis princi[ia] 
yy oi k, l)e 1 adtriatidsche Historic terrat- 
icruh de Geschitdenissen der Terw ntgde 
JSl'edrrlartden, or Hiijtory of the Uiiitcil 
Netherlands until 1751, wao piihlLshed at 
Am-terifam, in 21 vols. (1745)—66). In 
1788, a continuation of this work, fi'om 
1776 to 1802, appeared, at Auistcnlmn, 
under the title og Vervolg van ffagmaipr 
Voiltrlandsche I^orie (-*8 vok), and,^ in 
1780, volui^es 33 anti 24, contambg 
the liifstory of the period fioin 17Sl_to 
1774. ilis other works are a description 
of the United Provinces (12 vols., 173B), 



ahd h Desmption of Amstc^am (3 vbls., pr^sely the e4me'](^i^(>ortlbhi‘totin|f 
folio, I7<10), and soind iKiloiqjicul treatises, several Interests, ibo coo^jensaflou 
on theofojjical subjects. , be twice as great il\ one’case asintlwif, 

WAGEKtNG J^oniciES. (Soc JitAt- ofoct. Tliis effectiveness of the InW; 
rattre.) L * ' and means of pnKliiciion in a cominunir • 

Wages. Tlie cost of an article is made ty, is a matter of tlie n«wt w«;ighiy conr 
lip of that of the inaterrais consumed, sidemtion, and goes for in determinings 
and die compensation for the use of the tlio condition of tjic' population, 'i'liis ' 
land, buildings rtnd irnplemeri'ts employ- gives us two niodes^ of coiniiarison, as to' 
ed, and the labor, skill and sa[>^yintend-. tlie rate) of wages in any two oonimmii- 
ence requisite in its ])rqduction^ itith in-' ties, the results of which may be very 
terest on these outlays until the product diflferent. If we, ask wlietlier lalwr 
is completed and ready for the inaJrket. and skill, (aking the whole mass of botlt. 
When w(' inmiirc respecluig tlie into of of all descriinions, lie better n^wardisl in 


wages,we are first to consider what e.xtejit 
vrp give to the term; M'hether we conipit>- 
, Iieiid the compensation griven fiir skill 
and industry, ot all descriptions, enii>!oy- 
cd iii> tlie tnoductioli, distrilnittoii, and 
even use and coiisumpiion, of nil sort* of 
conimodities; tor wages are jaiid to a 
servant who waits at*a table, or a coaeh- 
' iiMUi who drives a pleasure coach, as vi’efl 
as to'a miller, tqamster, or seaman, though 
,the former are not, like the latter, em¬ 
ployed in giving.any additional value to 
any article by producing or transporting 
it. If we divide the whole annual value 
jiroduccd in a eomnnmlty into force jauts, 
. and assign one to pay rent, auotherlo pay 
I for the'use of eapital, and a third for wa¬ 
ges,—taking wages in its nio-t eompre- 
hensive sense, as including all that Is 
paid for industry and skill of all descrip¬ 
tions,—then the first material ooii.>.!(h‘ra- 
tkm is, What is the mass of fire prodiicis 
in proportion to the land, capital and labor 
employed? fi»r tin: same (junolity .and 
quality df lainl, Capital and lalsir will 
yield a greater annual product iii om 
cornmnnity thtin in ui{othcr. What i* tne 
aggregate rn.'ws or fund out of whi' h the 
• divideiir] is to 1 m; inaile ? The aggregate 
productiveness of England, for instance, 
, .will vastly exceed font of Snain .in all 
tltose particulaj-s; for the lands arc inade 
nvorc productive, the lalior is more skil- 
IWly applied, and die rai>iul is more rap¬ 
idly carrieiT through the different limn* 

■ of production, and tninsported through 
^ the differimt places in its way to tliat of 

ffnalconsumption; and, consequently, tliy 
same capital is more effi*ctivp, or, in other 

■ words, cMjntribu^es to a’ grcgior mass of 
^ladoctinn in the same lime. We insti- 


Kuglandorin Spain, tl«' answer may Iw, 
tluu a greati'r (pimility of eorres|H*nding 
articles goes to comfK'iwtae the same labor 
ami skill in Englaml, but ihat a trrciitcr 
jiroportion of the whole mass of annual 
jirodin^gocs to compcnsiite lalsir aud 
skill iiRjmin. To make the distinction 
more plain—a, lalMircr in England imiy 
euni a )ard of cloth, and one in Spain 
hni half a yard; of the stone tjuuliiy, in a 
day; so that the English laborer get* aW-* 
hitely twice as muchcoinpenstition as thn 
Sjianish. Ihit, owing to grcAier skill and 
ndvuntagw, the Englush laborer may [iro- 
duce four time#as much cloib. or materi¬ 
als fiir cloth, as the Spiuiish iaborur in the 
same time. Therefiire. llnmgh the Eng¬ 
lish laborer gets twice tis gn-at aunniuity, 
tlie Spauitual gcits twice as gn at a pro- 
iwrrion of the whole jiroduct. The 
wages of one will accordingly U* twice 
as great as that of the oilier, and vice 
versit. according as we make tliecompari- 
sop m one or the other Wa). Theonluiii- 
tv mode of rom|mrlsou has relereiiee to 
llio absolute eomiM'nsati<ilj, I'.at i>, the 
quantity of valuahle \enditih things 
commanded by the same labor. All lalior- 
ers want food, clothing and slielicr ; and 
he that can eoinmand foe tM>st fur the 
same labor is the best {tuid. ' In making 


comparison, 


regard 


money thflt eaeli can earn: but then wo 
ijiust go furUier, and inquire whai the 
same weight of silver or gold will piir- 
clia.se in each of the two coumrusi. 
T<^ the man ^yho expends liis wiige.s 
where tliey are camw, a given atmnuit 
of silver 'or .gold ie Valuahle 'only in 

t/% ' tlliljhltM tTlflt tir* 


words, contributes to a’igrre^icr rims-Hot* propurtion loathe tlilbgH that he can, 
ptfioctinn in the same lime. We insti- produce in excHatige fo^ it. 'I'o all 
tut^'this inquiry as to foe ag^gregate muss njtictieal 'tScrefore, laljor n»ay 

of annual production iq comiwring the be higher ptiJd In- tKe I.'. States at a 
condition of one comrnuuity with that dollar .tlutii in the AVest Indies at twq 
of anqtter, One commimiiy tnuy liav'c dollars. JU is, therefore, suritrisUig to soe 


>' . 
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, fectorj^ &sutt, withtMtt ala© inquiring 
ftitliw wJiat the ^sam^ money wiu pur^ 
chase in each of the two countries. Foe 
instaurc., a lalwrer at Buenos Ayres can 
earn an ox in three days, which, in New 
England, would cost him from one to 
tiiHH' months’ wages, and m Eiigicmd 
still more ; whereas the fhigiish or New 
England liflwiror can earn ntore dotli in 
the same time than the one at Buenos 
Aj res, tlmngli ilie money pnet* of wagi’s 
is'liighetst 111 the latter place. lu all the 
speeiilutioris and treatises upon this nuU* 
* jrct, we «K» not know of onj full and eat- 
'lAfaetory ruinparison oT the real rate of 
w^ges, for tJie eoirenponding kiniU of 
lalior, m diirerent eountnet.. If we 
limit the liiqinrv to the siiine eotmniiiuty, 
w« fn-st ask vthat is the Oggn^gate pro¬ 
duction, and how gnat a proiKirtion of 
the w hole annual jiroihiet goes to labor 
and skill, and Imw much to rent and enp- 
itnl \iul here we retwhly peictne a 
gindual elmiigt' in the course <»1 the proir- 
n ss of a eoiniiiuuit> ; for, in the eurh 
Stages of impiovt’iiienk aud wlnlq the {K*p- 
nl;itu)u is cumpantti>el\ thin, as m the IJ. 
Htntes, the rent, and so the \ nine, of lanils 
ih hoi ; that IS, the lioliler of a {urtieular 
piece of cultiiafed laud reeeni’s hut a 
sriuiU proportihn of Uie annual pniduct'; 
hut; ns tin population thiekiiis, the fio- 
pm loi of the same tract will rte(‘n« a 
gn*ttt<.r proportion of the whole pioilueta 
01 the same euitnation than his jin le- 
KsSfirs Take the iristiuiee of tjie s.uue 

! Tot»orgrsuss,onthcsam« pieeeol •noiiml, 
or a liifiiiind sneeessive K.irs, fMan the 
rimo of felling the fon*-^ irtiiil ,i [M»jmlous 
town has grown up in tia ni ighlaphood; 
ilu- wages for eutting and m enriinr the 
ciop will, at first, Ive one Imlf or time 
qiiirt/irs of its value, uud will .(Iimmish, 
hi (lejrrees, to olU‘ tiAh or om* tenth, luid 
the 1 line and nut of flie land will riH? 
eci oniingh ; that is, laud lieeonies eom- 
p'liativelj seuice m pou|iortiofi to the 
population, and tiic dettnuid for its use ; 
mill n 1 l raw products, tiiat ail produets 
the value of winch coiHjists mostly of 
rent, will ris(' in comparative value. This 
ninv take place, in a great'degree, through 
a vv hole connti^, os has lieeii the case in 
Euglaiul. But the wliolo tonitory does 
not contuaie to jiroduoe merely the same 
qinrntily, since, w.tho 'wants and^ coii- 
9 uni|ition of the coinmunity increase, tlio 
lalKu bestowed upon die s>mne^ arga will 
he incn'ased foruie^wieiKise of augment- • 
ing Uie quantity of proilucts, so that the 
lund-owrtter mav, in feet, receive a iess 
quantity, and a fesapitqKirtKm of th? piod- 
vo},. xiii. 4 * 


nets, and yet Imve^abi^Wj^^nffor hws 
ground every successive yeaf, because 
the ^uaptiiy which be do^f^eke, pn Ac- * 
count of its uiereased conipamtive value, ** 
will cqrnmand, on the whide, inpre of the , 
things fpr winch he wishes to exchaiu^ iL 
During the sdme time, tlie lalxirer wjfi np- 
ceive, for the same lalior, a iess quaoti- 
Ij and lo&s jiroyiortion df tjie raw ptmlucfe; 
andfict, taking into comndemtion all that 
he wonts to (ousiiine, he may, “on the 
vvHole, contmue to have as high wages as 
at Arst, whethfi vve regard the t^isolute 
quantity of lonsuniahle things which ' 
lie e 111 comiiiatiii hj ins labor, or tlie 
[irofsirtioii vyneh it will bear, to the ' 
whole anmiarprodiji t of the commurtity. 
Thoqgh Wrtuu jmrts of his fiwwl, and of^ 
his fuel, niov cost him more lal>or, other 
parts of his fiiml, particiilnilyjhaiVirougbt ■ 
iroin uhro.i(l, and hi'*«heliei and clothing, ’ 
imd »«"ptrialij all thiiM-artirles that come 
uridi 1 the cIji-ib of miKlerate luxuries, w ill 
ptohalilv < ost him le^s labor. In the 
progre*.' of a roinmnmti in winch pmp- 
ertj IS w (11 prnfe v Ted, ne< nmularion grad- 
uallv nslnees tJic rate of interact, thus re¬ 
ducing tlie pi upon ionai aninUnt of the 
rust of pUMliHtion, as fer as it dc[ionds on 
die n*f ('f capital, wini*hj a comjieiisa- * 
tion, in part at least, is made for the en- 
lianctmint of ren^s. All llie inventions 
and ta< ihtit h to pnaipc non, transporta¬ 
tion and exchangi, ^ho eontribule to 
make a htnnlar cunqKmsiition. Froin 
the-<t can'll >■, it mtu hupfien tiiat, m tlie 
advancement of the population, vveaitii, 
ails and mdustn of a coiniiuiinn, though 
a hmallei pinportion of the whole prod- 
net' goes tp eompeiisate mere labor, stiU 
a gifiitet ah'olute ahioiint of pnxhicts 
mav go to c oinpimsate the same Ifibor; 
th It is, a laliort r nny la td»h‘ to sufiply 
Inm-i if, hv III' indn'snrv increlv, with a 
great! i qiitmtilj of nectS'ariee and luxu- 
iic«. In sonie H spv'i ts, tin laborer sirflers* 
hv the adveiiroinmt of a fominniutv t^in 
othi rs, he is lieiu Anil. Bnf another view 
.of tjie subject 1'of the vtry greatist iin- • 
{Mntnnie in eonMibniig tlw eondunm of 
a jteople, nainelv, the distribitlion of Aiat 
loruori of the luiiiiial products Uint ih al- 
AAed to indtistiy and skill among the 
dilletentelast.es Of the indH«tnoiis It is 
not possible to estimate exactly whatqiro- , 
jHirtion the eoin(w;nsation lor making (^ut < 
a legal process, visituig a patiettt, officiat¬ 
ing at Uic celebration of public worship, 
superintending the conccijw of a iwnk, 
commanding a ehqi or a regiment, tocc;'' 
ought justly, or for the best interests of • 
community, to bear to tbo’ wages of me^ .• 
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nianua} labor, rcquirnig yeiyBttJc Skill; ■, Pliosphoiioacid, .... .*. . . » 41.73 

”^‘.n.or, if we could dotermiiie iSbis pco)K>r- • ’ Fluoric acid,' OrtTO 

.^i-tiou, would it l>e ||)racdcabie to cstauitsh Ma;ru('f^ii>, 4().66 

^ ,it. The law has;inter|X>s*'d,jn many in- ; Oxide of iron,'..;.. ..5.00 

fjSftances, in difthttent countries, to reflate Oxitle of manganese,........ ..50 

j die price of labor and coinmofUties; but, , 

■ it ianow universally admitted that any such It is found in tyiiiis of quartz, embraced 
mierjKisitionsaro I’uost usually ine^eqtual, in cluy-slnte, arid occurs near Werfen, iii 
and always prejudicitd. But tbod'gh pos- ,Sid/.bnig. 

itiiT regulations, in tliis respect, will f ev- Wagoms most probably origin,nteil from 
or remedy tlie evils of an unjust distribu- nide vehicles dnigginl on cylindrical logs, 
tion, yd a coiuiuunity may be so edn^i- which must soon liavc suggested the idea 
tilted, and so situatixl, that the sjidnnuie' nf the a.vM-and Holirl wlietd, even now 
ous operation of infernal causc.s will cried userl in Portugal by the |M’asirits. Ac- 
a ne.'u-lyjusiapportioimieut of the rewards cording to Mostw, 4ilgj'pt wax the omiiitry 
of skill and iudiistty among the various where wagons won* first hskhI'. Thet'hi- 
.classcs of the industrious. * To ascertain lu-so call the inventor liiene-Yiiene. The 
wlxit ,eir<*umsttuices will have this ope- (,'reeks dttrihutiHl the invention lo I'.rich- 
latioii, we must inquire what class first suf- thoiiiiis, fourth king of Athens, and say 
fers from aninef|t!ality : luui wc fiiid it to tiint lie used them in coiwqncnee of 
In tho.st' wlii depend v\lioIlTon their labor Ihjueue«s. Wagons with two wiiids may 


for subsistence. 'Phis i* the part of the poji- 
nlation when* misery begitw; ajnl thence 
it spri'iid-s and ac\*unmlat<'s until it is felt 
hy iho whole; fiir <'n*ry part of the pop¬ 
ulation will'ine\ititldy syni]iathizc, nioreor 
t leiw, w'itli o\cry other. It is utterly im;»o&- 
, si' ;!■ • for any clas*. m> to separate itst'lf from 
if rest as not to !h* .lifeeled, directly or in- 


Imiels'en the first constructed ; hut Ho¬ 
mer 'inentions four-wheeled wagons, iho 
invention of which was ascrihed to the 
INuy gians. Whwver first conceived the 
idea of an axis was a <nost ingenious 
man; and he, who applieil it to xvheels and 
wagons has la'conie one of tlu’ greatest 
hviiefaetoi-s of munkind. Much time 


• directly,by theirenjox meiits iiinl .xulhrrings. 
How, ibcii, can the n o|^mere luhur, 
requiring very littU* skill, bo sustained at a 
ju.'t rale, so that the labontr shall have his 
feir j»ru}>ortion of the annual produetsr 
’This can he dotie oidj In dilfusing and 
inainuiiuing goo.l hnlais, indnstr} atid m- 
teiligcu.x* among the pour class. It should 
Ik' tii(* {Kilicy of eu-in society to umke nil 
the influeiit'cs, moral. ]silnical, eeouomieal 
and social, lM.*ar, v\ nil the greatest jiOsxi- 
' bio energy, u[Kni tins pomi. It is not 
practicable to su-tfiin ibis cl.u.s liy o.xter- 
! ml liclpx ; uiieii they Inn e oric<‘ l»eeomi; 
degmded, it iv scarcely po-*i!,je to ri’ito- 
X'ate and restr»re them, 'riii* true doe- 
’ .Jrine i.*'- ilmt of prcxention. 

Wacvlii, Lrticsl; a <b rman pdot. born 
. ill, anjtdied in Mis jsicni, 

j^cafled WiiibablV \'ievvs of t.ilv, is eele- 
'Iimred. His conipleie works were puh- 
Ushed in l.S'i/ et s.*t|., at I.eip.ie. 

WAG.VEaiTi:; a iiunerul. found in com- 
plieadetl crystals, flu* primary form .of 
which is*.an oblique rbonibic prism, 
'W'boae lateral planes inclino under aii- 
glftX ‘of Sjf and ,‘15'. Linitre 
vilfyous; color sexairal shades of yellow', 
sotpetirnes nearly ornrige-yejlow,o{b*n in¬ 
clining to i^y streak while ; tmnslii- 
raiTt ;^ardbei« nearly that offeldsi*ur; 

' aftccific gravity.3J1. It coiutistH of 


elapsed before xvagons were used for 
pleasure carriages, 'rite se<lan chair and 
iiorm-baek wen* long prefl-rred. In war, 
use was sooner ina^lc of the w agon. .Mo- 
.ses memlons tin xvar-<*hnriois of Pharaoh. 
'I’he.seiis i.->s;iid tohavi! uitriKlueed ehariot.'t 
fliiKMigtle, Greek.s, The horses wen.* eo\er- 
ed vviiii iron scales. .At the«nd oftia* pole 
late es wt-re fastened, and at the skle ani^' 
Irt'.low were seyth(*s. 'I’tiew; chariots wen*, 
driven into iIh* raifks of ilie eie my, 'Plia 
<lreeks, liesides n.M*d two-rVlieeb d cliar- 
io|«. fta«*h containing two js'csoiis, ».n«' of 
wlioin drote while, the oilmr thn'W 
spears, Tltc chariots were open Iteliind, 
aiKphad low triieels, ‘ 'Phe Romans Uts*d 
tliem early. In the twelve tables (q. v.} 
tin* arrrra is ineiifuqied. TIu> Ronwns 
gave dijrerent naiiu;.s to the wagon-s ar- 
eordtug to the [mr|KiS«i to which they 
were appliial, ns rarpeafttw, a ivvo-wlieef- 
chI vehicle, willi a vuiilteti covering, used 
particularly hy the Roman Indic.s; rar- 
ruca, a kind of state coach (^(|. v.); risi- 
«;«, merfuw, Ac. Tlt<^y It”*} tri- 
timphtd tdiariots Uxirrus triumpftnlU). 
W'n goiiM are drawn liy jpen or ls*iLst8,.or 
'propelled hy' innciunery. It is r«*ported 
that, lit the panathtjma, a galley wiw 
,muv«*d through .th^ city by intmial 
wheel-work. From the time of Roger 
Bacon (in the thirteenth eeutury) to our 
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wagons—Wagram, battjue of. 
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t^ayai,/tiany* trials of locoiiiolive wagons rated, it is certdn tint the Austrian force '•> 
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liaVe been' made, of w)tK*l» the steam 
wagon, lately brought to Rwh jMjrfectiou, 
is the most iini»ortunti 'The wind has 
also been freiiiiently u«e<i to pro]jel wag¬ 
ons. Pinifrtl Stevia, of llruges, invented 
a sailing wagon if)? twcuty-eigbt pvisons^ 
whifli, on even groiiml, 'is said to buvo 
tnitellfd fourteen Outeli lengncs in,lwo 
lioors! Mr. Pinter, an Ihiglistinian, trav- 
<'lle(l in a sailing wagon from Alexan- 
ilria to Bassonu—J^e^p^•^til:^g (he inven¬ 
tion ofwngrmsv h‘:iriie.««es, ^'e., among the 
nneieiits,*aee tlie wOik of (iin/rot (Mu-*' 
l'■'17, *2 \o1h.).* Kites bn\e nUo 
been nstd to propel wagons. (See /V- 
lorif){de,tuu} Strum.) • 

\V ]5.jTn.K OK, on Jiih .‘iandd, 

ISOit, gained bj Nupoleofi over the nieh- 
diike fharles. li doided the fate of ■ 
Au-iriii. on til'* same fo'ld on wliieli Ro- 
<loI|di of Hajwburg (q. t.), in 1*27!“, iiad 
b<en \icloitous out tin* pn^ul < Ittoeur, 
and laid ilie f tiindatinn of \nsiiin’s jtow- 
* 1 . Tin* i.<‘vere lo*-s whieli *\.*i[Hileoii Jiad 
siiHainod m the hnltle of \*-n< in (ip \.i, 
on t!n" oeea«ion of liw iuimici t■s^ful at- 
ntnpt to jitis-i the Daruihe,. made repoM* 
ne(*e>.snr\ fiir los arnit. lie abn needed 
riinrorcement'*. The^* bf rei»lu d in 
tlie nrn»_\ of the -viecroy of who 

Jiad toreixllhe .Vii-tnaiis, at hiM, fioin that 
eiiuiitiy to HiiiiL'nry. Ib’rnadotie wii'i al¬ 
so ajiproaehing with the Savon-; and 
»»tlu r ilivisioiis w'en* on tin- way. The 
nrehduki* ('lu'.rler^ on the let! hunk of the 
Ihimda*, W!Ls in a lts*< tbrtuiiaie sitnutlon. 
Ills K)*>s, also, bud be<‘u sevi'te; nnrl hb 
nrmj eoiiMH**«|, in n great ine.i-nre, of 
rtiw troops luU'tily levied. Napoleon n*- 
inained in* Vii miu, and pre 4 iaud lUTy 
thing for a di'eisive stnfggle, whiNt his 
antagoniM a|i|V«'ar(‘d to Mtiud merely on 
the defensive; at leuvt nothing wasilonc 
hy linn to di-tnrb the rreneh in them 
piepiUTvtions on the islands of tla* Dan- 
irhe. lleavj ordiianee w.is carried from 
the. arsenals of Vieniin to the \vell-eon- 
Mruetetl works on tiiese isliuids. Maten- 
al- tiir liridge** were provided, and every 
jireeaiitiou taken to prevent a seetiiid fail- 
im* in file Httemjit to pn.<^t)ie rivio*. The 
positio’i of.the aiiingonists (lormitted the 


was not half a.s great. July* the 

Frencli, attempted, at several. w 

the isloiuls, to establish a secure cotmnu-<i'i' 
tiicatioQ With the Opposite bank, without. , 
lH*iug prevented by the fire of ^he^Austri- 
uns; and on July 4, Nafioleon couceii-^ 
tratwl the greatest {lart of his troop; on.’ 
the island yf Luliau. At ten o’clock in ,*• 
the evening, the first tntopi^ in sniaU hunt’ 
hers, in boats over tiic Donulx*, and 
e,atublish(>(l tbeinsf'lves'oii the left l«nk„ 
during a trenu'udous storm, and BupiHirt- 
(al by a vvaim fin* from uD tin* battttiies,-' 
directed iigain!-'t I'.ii/eiaclorf and thu Aus¬ 
trian reiloiilits erecti{l on those spots 
where a Iniuliiig whs I'vpected. Enzers- 
(iorl' vva‘> ill flaniis, luid slied a brilliant 
light on the Danube. Wiili great skill 
aid i»ri>njpiiies-, evcellnit bridges were ' 
tlmivv n ov 1 r the nu r, ami as early as two ^ • 
o’clock, tin* whole tinny liad reache'd the 
left luiiik. It hceiiis m liave Iwcn in eon- 
seqiieiice of a m tiled plan, that (‘liarles 
did not endeavor to pieveiiT the passage 
of Napilenii, and tlmt the Aii.-tnans im¬ 
mediately made a n irograde movement. 

On the morwntg of the .sli, the French 
aniiv »• tended it-s'lf in the MarchfeW {a 
plain inauj league*, in 1« ugth, on the left 
iiaiik of the Danube, and eoiitaimirg the 
tow n of Wagnuu',. A numerous artillery 
iiloug the whole Frtneh line playtd m- 
cessuitly. 'Hie Austnnim were slowly* 
form il luiek duiiitg the day. In point of 
(act, the archduke Charles had at tliis . 
time but three diviMon- to oppose to the 
I’reneh forces. It wa.s not till towards 
night that hi.s other force.«< could be 
lirouglit into action. It is impossible for 
us to give the detuilr. id’ the liaUle, or to 
describe the lejH'ated a.ssault8on W^gnim 
by the Paxiuis. Tlie French army lii- , 
voHai'kevl on some places very near the 
onf'nij. Pome Imv'e believed that tlie re¬ 
treat of Cliarles, on Jnly 5, was. in or- • 
der to place the I'rencli troops lietv^'en 
Ins forces and tbo'.e whinli •wero aj>- 
proaeluifc, under the archduke John, from 
Hungary. Hut the m*my of the archduke 
John was ui)ich too weak to produce a 
decisive cfiect, and, monxivcr, woiikl^ 
linvo been oppos**d by the ilisiwisable* 


most aieiinite knowledgo of all the move- , Frcneh divisions, and the 10,000 ilavm- 


ineiit.s o*’ botli armies. •July 1, Napbleim 
coneentmti'd biii. I'orccs, and fixed his 
liead-ipianers at Lolian. ' Presbnrg bad 
been occupied by Ilavoust a few days 
previously. Vandnauiie guarded the Dan- 
hIh> as far aa IJntz, The whole nuinlier 
of the French»tbrci>s has lieeii estifnittca 
at 180,WX); and if this iminber is over¬ 


alls under Wrede. ‘Early in the moruing . 
of July (i, the eumue left wing ut the , ^ 
French, under Benaulotte and Masawa, 
was extended to llirsclistStten; the ceii^,,' 
ooniprisiiig the guards and the Italian 
army, was at Raschdorf; to fli« right were 
Marmnut and Oudinotpaml Davourt WM 
on the e,\treme right, The arc^uke 
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WAGRi^, tiTrLfi' 6P-Wklti^EES. 

Charlw now projected *n en aecim to be peculiar to th6 eoslciqi‘con- 
.. Ion, fitwn his right, against the Fwjnch tihent. “They differ ’ftnm tlie warblcri 


left Thus it was hopcd'tliat tJie Austrian 
' army might relieve itself from the ex- 
'"trenie pressure uiion,its left wing. At 
first, this attack'*’ was successful J llic 
French wre forced Imck as far fk Eu- 


only in their }onger legs, more slender 
fbrm, and longer tail. They never permit 
on trees or shrubs, btit frequent tire mar¬ 
gins of fHDndsahd watrr-courst*s, and lu-o 
continitully cieyating’and depressing the 


zersdorf. The Austrian ceiitro was not sp Wil; hence Uie natiK'. The coiiintoii Eu- 


fortuiiate; It could not advanto equally 
with the right wing, mid thus a danger¬ 
ous extension ol’ flic. Austrian fiirces took 
place. ?{a|W)lcon knew how to keiq) them 
I tn this situation, irnd thus to olv«tnicr their 
furtlier attacks'; and soon after, liaviug 
turned the Austrian left wing, he iK'gan 
'to act on the oiTensive, and eiidcavoretl to 
decide die battli' by destroying the cnrniy’s 
centre. Mass^nu attacked Aderklan most 
violently; and, Imd he succeedc<!, all 
ivould have bmi lost; but'the Austrians 
fought tvith great bravery airaiii'i tlie 
cavalry, artillery and guarils and repeat¬ 
ed attacks were repulsed. Had the arch¬ 
duke John arrived at this time on the left 
w'ingj'as lie waS;Onlered to do, a liuoni- 
ble result niiglit have ln'cn obialued ; but 
lie did not come up, and the I'Vench 
tioops spread far to the right, rjion the 
third attack, they occupied the height ol' 
Markgrafen-Xcusiedcl,'atid tint Au.stri:ui 
riglit wing WBb deprived of tlic advan¬ 
tages which it had gained. The .Viistri- 
ans rtitreated. The archduke .lolni, it is 
tsaid, W'as detained near Pn'sburg in col- 
' lecting his corp.«. It was not until late in 
the evening, that he heard from the ii* ld 
of battle that every tiling wa.>> di cnlcd. 
To save his own tnaqis, he again retreat¬ 
ed from the Marchfi'Id. Ilotli armies ha.l 
displayed great valor. 'I’hc loss of tit ■ 
Austrmii.s may have amounted to ^7,000 
men killed ilnd wouiuhsl (they had taken, 
•bowfever, 7000 prisoners, twelve eagles 
'and erdors, and eUwen cannon.'*). Tlie 
loss of the French cagtiot !«• reckoned at 
ksM. On ilie 7tli, ‘Jth ai.d iyth,.tlu' aivli- 
du]|e retreated, constantly fighting, to t!io 
“itcigbts of Znaym, where Alunijont mid 
readied him.' On the lltli. a 
Ybattlo' was fought, which, however, was 
iflteJTiipted lij' the armistice? offered by 
AuMria, and concluded, July 12, nt 
'Znayiu, after which the negotiations for 
{>eace commenced. For informalion re¬ 
specting the whole campaign, see general 
IVIet's ^d-^e-cainp of Mat^dnaf.ifemoirf: 
" !mr la:^n(!ire de en Allma^w, av>r 
la Operati^M particulUrcs dea Corps d'lta- 
' lie, ^ dc Saxe, de J^aptes, el de 

H'cdcheren (ra^ 18^5, seq., 4 vols., with 
an atlas). 


rtipean w'agtail {M, tdba) is a familiar bird, 
which Si'ems to sci'k tlie society tif man 
mid doniesUe animals, And is even spen 
frequently to rest upon the backs of cat¬ 
tle while they are gra'/,ing. ' The vicimty- 
of mills is ol»s*Tveil to he its fiVvorde re¬ 
sort. Tlie pliinini^e Is n mixture of black,' 
white iiud gray* It is widely diffused, 
lliningliout'tlie ea.siorn continent, 

Wauaiskks, W.viiARiTES, or Weciia- 
r-i ri:s, is the name of scvenil Artdt trih**«, 
who profess the religions faith which 
Sheik Moiiatmtud, son of .Mxh’l Wflhulv 


taught 


in the middle of the eighteenth 


century, and, like the founder of die. reli¬ 
gion of die Koran, sougiit to pro|«igatc 
liy art mid counige. tfheik Moharn- 
ni“d, Ik longing to the great trilH? of the 
Tuniini (horn in ]72I>, in tliC town.of 
Ajt h, Mtiiated iienr tin* dcsc'rU in tiie dis¬ 
trict of .\l Ared), had acquiret' great learn¬ 
ing in lhis.sora, Ihigdml and Daninsrua. 
Ilf raugiit aA first in Ajeu, and soon made 
prgM'lyte.'i of tin' iniiahitantH of the dis¬ 
trict ijf A1 Ared t‘luimiiig div ine iiispi- 
niiion, Is’mnglit, flje the Koran, the doc¬ 
trines of vvhieh he hut jikrtinllj receivwl, 
til*' c\i>ti‘ncf of an only <>od, t!ie .Author 
of th<- world, the Jlewarder of tiic giKul,. 
ami the I’masher of the Imd; hut he re¬ 
jected all the storie.*-contained iutlip Ko¬ 
ran, ts-pecially tho.>s‘ concerning Moham¬ 
med, wlioni lie considered merely a nuiii 
beloved *4’ (hah hut branded vhi’ vvoraliip 
of him us a crime directly opposcil to tiio 
■tnie •adoniiion of tlu* Divinity. He also 
prelirhiteti tlie wealth mid splendor which 
ure found'in the mosques of tlie .Mohain- 
meduiis. Ail who should op|»o.st? this new 
doctrine werv' to be do-tro\(sl h\ lire and 
sword. .’Moliamincd tirst converted lo his 
iievvdociriiiestliesovcreiguofDemvelinijrl 

I.sihsn, Khii-Seliud, wJbtan he proclaimed 
prince (c/m'r) and proUtcior of the new sertt, 
of which 111 ) tleclared 3iirti.Helf4iigli'|vriest, 
tliiut scjiarniing tliu spiritual and s^'Ciilar 
ttiitiiorilies, which'were afterwards iieredj- 
iftrj ju the funiilica of t-Ehn-Sehud ti'nd 
HJieik Mohainmcd. 'The principal seat 
of the Wahalmca wa» the city of l>r?rayeh, 
in the iiroviucc of j\ofl>sjC(l, and Jamtuna,, 
2 ij 0 miles weat of Haaaura, Aa the vuta>- 
rie.s .of tlie new faith, were all iiiapirtsi 


. WAUTAtL {mdtacUla ]; small birds which with Uie Itighcii^ (mthnsioini^ prejtared for 
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all tri^s,* inde&ti|^ie, htftve'an^ cfuel niora Aan three d&yiS in vlil^eec^ nnd riot 
(conversion or death being their watch- to interfere in’the contest b^ thJ 3 broAerst*' 


. word), their dominion spread with iocred- 
ibio rapidity among Ae surrounding Arab 
tril>e8, of which, in a short time, (fwenty- 
six were subjugated, incorporatfwl ynA 
* the original WAbabees,'filled wiA hsitred 
of Illohatnmcdanisn), rind lauglU to de¬ 
light hi plundering the treasures bf Ae 


respectmg the sherifate. 4After«jhe de-.'fc 
parture pf «Ae caravan, Ae Wahabees^ j,, 
took ijie holy city wiAotu rewstance, 
murdered many sheiks and Mohatttm©-%,' 
dans, who persisted' In their relimotis 
faith, and - reinstated, - mdcod, Abd-Aj-.'r 
Mein, but destroyed all Ae sacred mopu-' V 
meiiis, and carried off immense treasures.. ^ 
J.eaving- t)eliind only a small goirison of 
100 men, Sehud next attempted, m vam,'.^ > 

. . the C5fjjiquf,.«l qf Jidda and Medina, after. ' 

and siK-a^ the Wahabyes, though reseiii-. which ho relnrnwl to Dernyeh, where,’ ' 
bling the Iledoums (q. v.), ami dgstittiie of jneaiiwliile, his failier bad been inprdered*' - 
Huy considerable artillery, which the y oh- m 1)^03, by a Persian. Sehud was now 
tuined oiilAby c'onquesi, wenr dangerous j)riiico of the Wahalwea,* Their bigh- ^K 
enemies. The natiir* of the country, tlieu* pricer vena llussehi-tlie Blind, lheeki^t'.|r 
mtah* of life, ami their religious creed, son of Sheik Moliammed. The misfbr- 
formed their character, wfiicli, from llm • . . . . .... 

mountainous regions of their uriginul 
scut, is even more savage and l»old tliaii 
that of t!ie first followers of Mohammed. 


mo.sqH(*s. Sehud’s son- and successor, 
Alid-Eiaziz, coidd bring into the field 
120,000 cjivaliy. .Well provided with 
camels and hors<..s,*ihd annerl W'ith sword 


The disorders which j»reviiiled in all parts 
of the doniink»n.«'Of the Porte, including 
the ..\rabian countries under k.s prottT- 
tion, Was cspcciullv Ihvorable to tin! cu- 
lerpriscs of the Wahabees, who, front 
their seat brtwei.n the IVrsian gtdf and 
till* lied scft, had reached several parts of 
AsifUic 'I’mkcv, licforc the islighti-st im-as- 
uros were taken to put a stop to their 
deva.'ttations and conversions. In IKU, 
the pacha of Bagdad fimt received orders 
to priK-ecd, with lliv tribes vvhieh had ad- 
liereik to Moliainniedtuiisin, against the 
WuhalKjcs, who, however, by gTinit Jires- 
etits, bribed tjio generals smif against 
thorn to retreat, am! then utUicked the 
town of fman lltisscln, dcstrojed it, and, 
arter acquiring niucit plunder, lletl bark 
to their tUvserls. On this occasion, they 
also pillaged iho .mosque of .41i, wliiclt 
wife Iiiglily venerated liy the Pemiant*. 
'Pile lVi>iun monarch, P’ath Ali, threat¬ 
ened them with his vengeance, Init vvais, 
prevented from executittg Iris puqM»si.,l)y 
civil wars. Tlic daring Waliabites imvv 
turned an oawr gaze upon thcliir gre.ater 
treasures of iMecca, the holy city;. Here 
Ghaleh, a younger bnnhCr, Jind deprived 
his I'lder kavvlher, Abd-A 1-Mein, of Ae 
sherifate. On pretence of (ftvenging this 
vyrong, Alxl-F.laziz sent liis son Sehud, 
with 100,000 men, to IMecca, where he put 
Glinleb to flight,%ut was prevented, for a 
while, from conquering the city, by the 
nrrivol of the great caravan, .under the 
escort of Ae i>ac.h& of Damascus, .who^ 
however, entered mto a treaty, not to stay 

_ • TTm* use of eoffoc and toliaceo. as vvcll os of 
■ilk dotluag, w as forbidden by their law. s 
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tunes which they sufl’ered were soon re-' ^ 
]wiired. In IsW, the Wahaberaaiipeared ’ 
tnore niuncrons than ever; plundered the '' 
<-ara' ails of pilgrim.^ gobig to the holy sep- 
idclire; got posMT.^fion of the Mahmel (a 
spicmlid 1 h)x, in which the grand seigirior 
sends,, every’ year, the presents de.sfmed 
for the toiiih of the prophet); and con- . 
quered Mecca, Medina, .and even Jidda, , 
marking tlieir jiath !>y bioodAed and con- • 
versions, among wlnHli, that of the mufti 
of Meeea excited the most astonishment. 
The tl-ar ol'the Wahaheesspread Arough- 
out tlie KiLSt, .and even the Briti.sh were 
api»rehen.Mve that their oommeree would 
he eialangefed, several linnds of warriora 
liaving proceeded to the Persian gulj^ 
I'oniied a junction with tlie pirates*, ami 
dfeturlied the commiinieation bi^tvveen ' 
Bassoru, MaM;at and India, llie BritiA,' 
theret'ure. took the imam of Muscat} 
against vviioin his brotlier had rebelled in 
tJie eoiinrry ol'thuan, under their protec¬ 
tion, and. to defend him against the Wa- 
haliees, sent him, from Bombay, in 
a fleet and army. The ehastfeenieut Cf ' 
thi’ir eomnioii onmnies was fully effocieil 
in several batth'S on the sea and coJlst^ 
and e^pecially liy the demofition of their ; 
cliief plaeo of asseinbliug, lias el Elpna . 
(Kheriin), where 3200 iulmiMtants were 
killed, and 1(500 taken prisoners. On the 
other haixk tlie British, as a condition of 
their fnrtlier nssastance, stipulated with A©, ,; 
imam lor the islands of the Persian gull^ , 
Bahrein and Zebora, celebrated for their ^ 
rich pearl liAeries. In 1810, the sublime ,*' 
Forte summoued Mohammed Ali, pacAa! ‘ ' 
of Cairo, and tlie pachas of Daniascusand . 
Acre, to undertake an ex|i«Iitioii against, 
Ae pacha of ^Bagdad, Jhiasnff Pacha, oml- 
bis al^Rs, Ae WAaliees. The pacha,of ■ * 
Acre obeyed this command equal- 
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'' actmty and bravery, and conquered Bag- joed^Ali, in the begiimin^ of 1815, at 
dad, the pacha of which, deprived of Ina not" dir fnMu the city of Tarabo. 

",' treasures, fled to his fdthcf, the pt^cha of, It waa, ncvcnhel^ difficult to attack 
j iCairo, who had been ordered to lake part them in the centre of theii* power. Ibra- 
‘Vagainst him, and wkli whom, he found a him, tlife of the, pacha, finally suc- 
dhvorablo reception. Thus: the quarrels ceeded/in 1818, in iufficting a total dofeAt 
and •jcalou.'des of the Turkish, fiaclios, and on the Waliulsips, under their sovereign, 

. of the IVrsian klim^ greatly favorcul tlie Al»daiitth Deii'Sund, and iu bloi'kingtheiii 
. progress of tlie WnhalM^es. Soon after' up in' tludr fortified cninp, four days’ 

, the massacre, perja>traled, liy Mohaniined niarcli l‘n*m their capital, Bepijeh,^ The 
AU, among the Ix'i’s and nimneliikes at ctunp was taortiied September ft, 'cigldy 
“^airo, the Wahals'es formed a junction ]»iccis ol’artillery taken, 20,000 soldiers 
with tho/iclics of tbeui who hiul fled to jmt to death, nin] AUlollali himself.maile 
Upper Egj'pt. Itlnhaiiyned All now pros- j’nisou 'r. The iuhabitaatHol'thb city now > 
’ ccuted, with iudefiitigable. energy, his sum ndered,-Imt demanded an atuireHiv, 
})i^{iarations for the amiHiiliUion of the and lliai their lives and hpiWs lihouid 

1r‘. spcrcfl; hut the couqtierolk declared 
ilint the siihun aluno could grant or rv~ 
fpsc tliosi' temw. Meanwhile, the arrivid 


Wahabces. Ue cmupicred Vamito and Iw spaml; hut the conqtierolk di-clai 
Nahala iu 1811, and, as iho fruits of three ilmt the siihuii alotio could grant or 
viciortos, smit three sjq*ks of \ValialH'e.s’ fpsc tliose terms. Meanwhile, the arri 


cars to <;Ionstantiuople. Xo subscipicm of ihe piisoner, who, Uub'as a rctiel and 
progress, lioweier, was mad*': on tlio an apo.si.'iU',wnsofgrt'at|)oliiicaiinipor' 
comraij, JiissufT 1‘uclia, who now fought, iniie<> (o the siihiitnc I'ortc, was cidebrated 
with Ins father, 31 ohai limed Ali, on the ui ('on-'fiiifiiiople as a.national triumph, 
side qf the Tur’ss, was forced to retreat NViili his mufti and treasurer, he A'lis 


(he died SO'UI after of the jdainu ). 
the 'Wahidjces, U-truyed hy iJu ii ally, tin'^ 
pf Meeea, and ahaiidoiied In (jev- 
ertil Arab tribes, suHVr-'il new deft -tis in 
t.iodefilesof Sufraand .Tiideyda, and were 
altogether driven from the route to 3 ie- 
dina. This holy <’iiy was weaklj pirri- 
< sbneil, arid, therefore, r asily eoiapiered Ity 
the Turks. Mecca, also, soon after fill 
into their jiow^er. The solemn deliviuy 
of the keys of the n'gained eiltes ol’ the 
faith, was celebrated with great n-joiemgs 
at Comstanlino])!*!. These vietoru-^ liad 
done Tnucli for the security of .’Mohuiii- 
nredanism, which finds one of its chit ♦' 
supports iu tlftf pos.session of .Mecca and 
31 ediiia, and the unuitemijrted piii.Tim- 
ages of the faithful to those citie-. l'hi>. 
..formhUilde si-et was us yet, however, far 
fromjtcing suppri'sscd. Mohammed .\li, 
pacha of Egypt, tliercfiire, renewi^rl Jiis 
piieparatioiis; hut he lo-it, by siirjirise, a 
tbrlified place ciilled Knm-idai, eotuain- 
'.inggreat stufiPK of arms and umiiiuiiitioii, 

. which the ’Walifibet'H took by stir[!riH*. 
The Persian di-^turbanct^s wttre also very 
' favorable to.them; artd'they found'ojijjor- 
timity to'forni a new umoii v;ith sevoral 
Argb tribes. IJiit "their daritqr Vas not 
accompanied with firudewec. They iin- 
dertotm the boldest jirfidalory cveursjon<, 
wWie their enemy, tho jwehn of Plgypt, 
adopted judickius mr-asures for their en¬ 
tire overthrow. , After tlie, death of their 
Mivoreq^ Sehnd II, in 18M, when quar¬ 
rels arose on the Wlbjcct of the sm*ces- 
simi, they «o|fcro.(f several dt'feats. A de¬ 
cisive, v ictory was obtained by Moham- 


till ti euriiod in chains InTore tlie sulian, 
tried by the divan, and beheaded, with his 
fellou- prisouers, J)ee4'mber 17,181A De- 
taylied bunds of Wiiliabci's an* still said 
loiove ihrmtgh tlie desert; and the heroic 
iLaiii'hter of the'foumler of ihe sect n ' 
said to be their leader; but the sultati, 
having left the eouquered to Uie plea.«iire 
<u' the pacha of Kgyph he entirely de¬ 
stroyed their prinrijwl seat; mid the in- 
halimuit-, after ilie loss of tlieir projiertj, • 
were di-peiseil.'’ TIh* M'verify ofilbra- 
bim. who IS rememls'rcd as the scourge 
o*' Arabia, tuiil the eurw of Dcraveh, did 
nor. however, put an end to the \^’idiuhite 
n liiniiiuion, nor to the Kpirit of r«**ii'aiiiiee 
' I>y nliieliitsa)s.*norswereaiiiina1(<l. Tim 
war was renewiai in le2J, with as muyh 
ft roe'ity as ever, and apimrcntly with iii- 
en-aseil meaus, op the lairt of the insfir- 
gonrs, of bringing it to a sm'i'essfuj issue. 

It vva.sj>n)traeied during tlie rlifcc foliovv- 
* Ih'riyela, iii tin* .\rub prociiu'e iit’Medsji-U. 

pniU’eifd liy deihi-n- sui't in,>iitiisiiis, wav vviie.iU'tl 
III r.I'’ It h. le'i./iil'* .N. l,i( (til iJie srcivi lallrv 
Ilf W.iilyiieai.cli, 3>HJ miles toia;),•airmimileit (>y 
K.inleie. .aal nrelmr!', twclvis day.,'ainrjiejl lifim 
Bagdad, a';u IJtJ league* ea-l «if "ftle iiit.t, II, U 
li .iraa*! '•iti'.'li.'i'i'vi id f<3«su,'a, awl 160 liwwiie* 
'•ixiiii-i '^•■s ol' ’Jrrii<Ulk‘m. It mh-s two lea"Tie,'i 
I'Siir. halt a league liroad. e\|>f>w(l to frciiiieot 
awl eoinamvci HMfiJ hiuises ul Htuite, 

ISJ eios<j>ii>,. .awl'.'k) ndwiiol*^ The lormer nders 
resided m ihe nibai'b.or TMeif Arconimg it< 
KHTie Bcroimlti, (he Wttbabvfts were divided jiiUi “ 
three ylawes—soldier*.tield laborers, and arikaa*; 
Uii since, like tl»e otbnr Aralw. every aide niati ' 
was desiuied tor JjrecUilerjrexcufMoiisI it i* inoro 
I'orreel to divide them iulo pneau, tnldien, luid 
hl-ives. ,\erordmg to lute oceouubi, the sen of 
ibu WafaalwQ* i» rtiW very num^rouj ia Atabia. ^ 
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fitrugglo made by tJie Greeks in the Mo- 237 feet in height Ther^ is a Wodsdmp V;, 
fea, (o recover tlMsif liberty/ In tnis waa-, stai^e bridge.over tKe Calder, built in Ibe ■» 
Mohamnied Ali (q/t.),fkst put in prac-. reign of Edward 111,,'ra the centre of y 
uifcc, his iniproved syetein of tactics, on which is a chapel, in the richest style of/'- 
Ihp European mediod; and his 8U6ceaB,as^. Gothic or Saracenic afchitecture, ten: 
io his recent campaigns in Syria, Was ow- yards in length,andahout eight in breadth, i. 
ing to his.feeing p'ltovided witii soldiers Wakefield is one of &<j‘greatest c6r0,-^ 
disc.ifdiiM>d hy_ European offictw.—-See markets in England, and eontains, im- 
,"Plniiat*s Histoiri de In,M^f^rdUon de mense corn . wartdionses., 1‘opttlatidn, J 

'12,^12; nine inilfs south of Leeds.'-, 'By 
the reform act of 1832, Wakefield is, con- , 
stituted a borough, returning ode member v 
to iiarhament. - : 

W'AKtKiELD, Gilbert, a distiiigiiisheil •; 
scholar uud critic, son of the reverend^ / 
George Wakefield of Nottingham, was 
Ixjrn in 175(J, diid entered, in 1772, Jesus 


VEzypte ((geneva, 1830), Ibr an .aceotjiit 
of me.‘-e cumpuigtv^ againkt tire Wahalrees. 

IVAiit.E^BERc, George, lecturer on Irot- 
any in the university of Upsal, and super¬ 
intendent cf the uiuspuin of the society 
,of science, in tliat place, was bom in the 
provinceofWarraeland, ill ifM. While 


a stiident.at the university, he distinguL^-li- 

td liim.s);lf by his pi-oip-V-ss in scientific, college, in Cambridge, where he pursued. , 
Btuilie.-i, and, soon after leaving the iiuivcr- h is si udies with great ardor,’ll) 1770 grad-. ■ 
sily, was enabled, by the tawistauce of the uatetl laa-belor of arts, and was soon after 


f-wedi-b patriot Inron Herinelin,-%iid of 
the scieutiliCsoeietieSof I'psal and Suiek- 
iihlm, to enter upon a eovirse of botanical 
and geological inqttirieH, wiiicli led liiru 
U> inuke exeursious into the 'rt'iuote jHirts 
of the Bcimtliiiuvian fjeniii.«ula, through 
t^Uedlsh and Norwegiart I.aplnnd, pud to 
(Joibland. Harvingexamined tk*aiuliiia\ i?i, 
lie set out upon similar scientific e\{H‘»li- 
tioiis io ibreigii countries. In J81U, lie 
visited llohemia and iiungary, exaiuineil 
the Carpathian niountuiiis, tnivelled in 
Sw ity.orlaud.'iuid, after visiting the prineL 
pal (lermau universities, rr-fiinit'd to I'psal, 
in 1814. liis /’/ora Idtpponit'o^ h^orn Vnr- 

£ diu>rnin, Flora I'paalUiisis, and Flora 
lerica (2 vol.s,,18^), take a high rank 
among works of this nature. Wahlea- 
berg has likewise written some geological 
, e«csi.\ s of value. ' 

WvHi.sTAivr; a generic G<‘rmnii term 
forfirlil of Battle (from Hal, which means 
fight, and also dead bodif; lienee H'alhal- 
Im, or P’alhalla). Asa'geograpliieal name, 
^it l.K>longsto a large village in Silesia, 
near L'wgnitz (q. v,), on the Katzitach 
(q. V.), where Henry 11, duke* of Silesia, 
foughi a hltKidy battle, .April P, 1241, 
i^flin.-.t the Tartai^ in wliich he Uwt his 
life, and the latter were victorious. In 
lueiuory of this Imtile, the place and vil¬ 
lage Avere called ffMhtadt. In the same 


elected a fellow. In the same tear, he 
gave the public a small Volume of Latin 
jioeiiis, with a few critical noteq iifwn Ho¬ 
mer. In 1778, he received deacon’s or¬ 
ders, and. on leatiiig f6llege, engaged in 
a curacy at Stockport, in Cheshire, and' 
.-'idisefjuently' at another near Liverjiool. 
'file dissatisfaction which lie entmaiued 
at the doctrines and liturgy of the cimith 
of r.iiglund progressively imreaaiig, ha 
ileterinined to take the fir.st opportunity of 
■ ivsigning his situation in it; which design 
he fulfilled in 1779, and accepted the office 
of cla.ssical tutor at the disjieHring acadev 
my at M aiTiiigton. He had early formed - 
a design of gning a new version of the '* 
New Testament, and published, biT7S2, 
liis New Traiislatiou of-the Gosjiel of St. 
Matthew, with Notes Critical, Philological 
and Explanatory (Ito.). On the disSolh- ■ , 
tion of the Warrngton academy,'he re¬ 
moved to liraincote, in Nottiuglianishire, ■ 
with a view of taking private pup^s. 
Here he''published, in 1784, i|je first vol¬ 
ume of ail Enquiry’ into the Opiqions of ■ 
tlie Christian Writers of the First Three 
Centuries eoncerning die Person of Jesus 
Christ, a work which he never conclnd- , 
ed. lie subsequently removed to Rich¬ 
mond and 'Nottingham, until, in 1789, he i 
commence‘d Ivs Silva Cyitica^ the^abject , 
of which was to illustrate the Scriptures 


jilace, ItiiKdier (q. v.) waa victorious oyer by the philology of Greece and Eome* 
thk Ffeiir.h, Aug. 2tj, 1813 (see Aitfe6ac/i^ -Of this Icanieu pcrformanci*, five parti' 


and, ill reward of thijand other victories, 
, Was made prince of Wahlstadt. 

AVahoo. (See Elm.) 

' AVaifs. (See Ettraj/s.) 

' AA'aeij’ieed-; a towH pf England, in 


appeared in succession, until 1795, the ’ 
tlweo first from the' Cambridge preas. In „ 
179Q, he quitteil Nottinglwni, in order to ;» 
accept the office of clatfsieal tutor nt-.the 
dissenting; college .«t ilackn^y- ^ere,^. ^ 




V 


-^44 ,1^, WA^‘|FlEU)!7r: 

■scrviftcs were highly^ eeteemi^, until ho , b; 
advocated the 8H[)er|ority of privi^lo to fi 
: public worship, and wrUte a book in suj)- il 
:,, jjort of his opinions, which tended to dis- t' 
; solve the connexion. In 179SS, lio rave I 
the world his Trunsiatiou of the New Tea- c 
tanieiit. with Notes Critical nml Explaimto* 

. • ry {in H vols., 8vo.) and, in 17it5, piililiahed f! 
Memoirs of his Own Life ('iii cd., 1804, ti 
3 vols., 8vo.), u eliainetcristic i)crforinaitce. o 
He next defended revejded relijnun l>y o 
his Evidence of Christianity, in aiMwer to " 
Paitu V Aire of Rejjsoti, and planned a p 
new edition of l*o[ic%j Works, in wliieh 1 
he was anticipated hy doctor Wartoiu s 
He, however, j>roeeeded so far as to phl»- n 
lish a tirst volume, and a volume <*f .Votes ]i 
on Pope; as also an edition of his ver- ,v 
sioris of ti>e lliail and Odysse\. He ft,l- il 

Ipwed lip tins lalior n ith e/hlions of Select '1 
tJn,‘ek TnurctUo.' ; of Uocai^e ; <if Ihtm 1 
and 3fos(;.ims; of \’ir>ril: and, fmail_\,of , ii 
Lucretius (in 3 vols., fm.), a work wifn h t 
• l»a.s nmked hitn amonj; ilie most eriidiie 1 
and iu'histrion* of rritiral editor'. He J 
soon after xiiteml tiie padi of poiitie',and i; 
censured |!)t* |H)iiey of die war Uffainst 1 
I Vuuee. produc'd l»y tjie Freneli re\olii- 'J 
tion, in a patiijddet written in en¬ 

titled a Ri pK (o the lIHhop of Llandaft'.s n 
Addri'ss to the People of (ifreHt Hniam; o 
for wliii’h he WTt-s Mdijeeted to ii r rowji 3 
pirosecifion liliel, vvhieh i« rminaK'd In a 
a trial and eonvfction in reln uarj, n 

when he was sinitenred , to twu years’ n 
imprisonijicm in Dorchester gaol, lie I 
endured the whole of. tlii.s .sentence, J 
wliich wa^j^however, alleviated by a side v 
fscription amounting to £.»()00, that ti. ik c 
tiwav his .'invierv for the, fntgre suji^ioi: ii 
of his fiuniiy. On Ins restoration to lib- .*« 
vrty, he ojH-ncl a course of lectiire.s upon r 
, Virird, in tie* nietro|M»lis, leu, in Augii-st p 
of the same year, nfLs.8iM/-;d w;illi a typhus !< 
.fwer, which n rmintind his kfe, .Sept. J*, .n 
180J, in the torn-sixth y.*rir of his age. v 
M’. Wakefiidd Wie« a Zf idiMis and imlus- a 
jErious rsdiolar, who followed wlial he r 




eidefi the Vvorki Juw^y mentioiKM, and a 
few more of niinor ijtnpoTtance, a Colloc- 
lion of I.ettenjj in a oprrespondenco be¬ 
tween him and the right honorable C, J. 
Fox, law bpon publiotied since his death, 
chieflyrcyiwi tobies ofO reck literatunt. 

WakkfiemvM rs.Priscilla; well known 
fortlie inj^niou.^ ivorks which she has writ¬ 
ten fijr tlic instruction ofyOi^th, and a.sthe 
original pnnuoier of lwnks'ior flic savii^gs 
of die poor, whiejf npi now, hwoiuo so 
general. Hhehai,' pithiishod Juvenile lim 


meat (dtols., 171)7); IWlhViions on the 
jirt'sciit Condition of the Feinule Sex, 
.with Hints lor its Imjirovenient (17l.t8); 
the Jiivpiilie Traxeller (1801); a Fnuuliar 
’I'mir through the Itriiish Km|»ire (letH); 
l)olllestic.l^^crea^io^ {18U5); FAenr-ions 
in Nojtli .\merieu (180(5); Fketches of 
Hiiman Manners (1807); Variety (JH)0); 
I’eramUiilatioiis in Ijundon, tSre. (1810);' 
Juslinei it.splayed (1811); the Ttvnellcr 
in Sfiiea (1811); nii In trod net wii to the 
Knowleilge of Insects (IHJD); atid the 
Travelii'i' in A-sla (1817). , 

\V vi.At in.A, oy ^Vam. vcni i; n jvnu inn; 
under ih(' protection of the i’ort**. King' 
oil till' noiiiicrn l«uik of the D.umhe, with 
Moldavia am! iVan.'VIvaiiiu i»n the utiriii, 
and Servia on thi" west. Its area is egnal 
to aboni 3o,<KX) Hijiiarn milts', with a p'))i- 
nlaiion of ik'j0,000 soul*. Tiie e!»)>iial i.s 
IhicJian'st. Tlic other piincipal towns iinj 
Jhailow, the key of the Daniil)*'', 'I'eigo- 
xista, anti fJiorgicv. Tl«' fare of the' 
eonutry is eoiisitlerahly tlivei -ilied : in the 
tiorlh it is i)jountainoii,s; tin; renind nml 
•vaitlitTn |)Hrts .’ir*' lew nniTert, consisting 
rhif lly of f'rtile Axdievs and evten'iM" 
plain.s. Few ctmntrie.sipr fnore.indelited 
toiMtore; hut the Imd governmeht .nnd in- 
.si'ciiuty of jirept'ity have left it le-arh a 
wasp', (hirn, lttl,acco. da\, hors< •'), sijeep 
and .salt alKuind; hut the rieh sitil i. httlo. 
eiiltivuted, and flie' mintirnl tmpun'S of 


■'deemed trnlli, witiiont regard u> eonse- 
.ijueuces, whi revi'i- it might load iiim: 
r-hence his aljundonmont of die 'Dimrcli, 
and of puhlie worship, atid formation of 
a system of divinirv of his owm ; for )i« 
never foriuully joiiied any liody of dis¬ 
senters. His classical erncndaiious imca- 
sionrtllytekiiibit istnuige siiigidarjtie!t of 
.la-stc aiidopitiion; aiid, inronjecniral crit¬ 
icism, jpdced, he evinciMl much of the 
Isild chtuhner of Bentley and Markland. 
His private dtarjeter was amiablf luid csti- 
roahki, and fer removed from tli« asperity 
Df.hts controversy and bis criticism. Be- 


tJie cniititry ant imilismrls'd. The iii- 
linbitants are chieftv \V:dachiiin« and gyjv- 
sie.s.- The firmer, till' original inhnbirani''*, 
an* a mivtimt of dillereiit iintions--|)n- 
('iuii.s, Buigttriiius, Hclavonkuts, (o'dis and 
Komaiis. 'J’heyenll theiusehes Komuns. 
■and HjM'uka corniipil*atin, Their summer 
dn*s also reseiobkw tlW of their ances¬ 
tors in tho iMvriod of tho Human emiiire, 
as appears by llte on Trajan’s rol- 

uinn, in Home. Tlley are rude, ignorant 
and stiipitl. The gypsies, who ore very 
uunierutta, reaemhte those found in other 
countries. The mountaiueera^ who liavo 
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daviaaiid Walachi^^Pond»orJ^Mok^^- Muldi6burg is the eapital. lion. 3“ ^ 
an word, Bigiiifyingy7P«<u!»»|[tM(rfi{»^) The E.; lat. 5r 34' N". ^Rie EngK^* attempt- ;■ 
religion of the inhsibitants is Greek, and ' ed to land ihero in 1809. (i&S fiTapoUont 
the upper classes ^ sjieak the Greek lun- , and OtrmUo.) ^ ' 


guag»*, and in g^iern! haver' the nannors 
of the Oreeka , Welacliia is under the 
protccuou ^of llie Porte, whkth has the 
right' of nSmiug its hospodw orprincet 
The hosjwdars were formerly appointed 
for sevco .years, during 'which lime they 
could not iawfully he removed ; but pre¬ 
tences enough were ahvdys found for 
suspeetingethem, and they were rarely. 
.'Sutfered to, die a naturfll death. By the 
trenfv of Adrianople, in 1829, it was stipii- 
.laled that the office should be held for 
life; tliut the iubabknnts .sliould enjoy 


WAtcKjpifAEn, 0||arles AtinhasIdB, bair-'^.> 
on of, itoehiber of the rojall Ftenclr’ soitid<< 
emy of Inscriptions and* licUcs-Jyttree, 
vi'm horn at Paris, in 1771,'. and, after 
haying studied there, made a tour, at the 
ncriofl of die revolution, in the Nether- . 
lands and Great Britain, and prosecuted , 
his studies for some Umei at Glqsgow, ,■ 
Itehig in independent ciirumstai^ees, he 
lived, after his return to France, on his. 
estate, eight leagiu-s from Paris, devonwl 
to scientific pursuits. In October, 1813^ 
he was chosen a niemher of the imperial 

I, ^ -A* .tL_ j. _1 . r* 1 • . 1 


thi! ftce exercise of their religion, freeiiotn institute, of the class of history and an 


of'tr.ide, and a separate administration; 
that MO Mohammedan sliould lie allowcil 
to rc'.iide ffi Walachia, and that the yettrly 
‘tribute to the Porte $ffiould be fixed at a 
Ci'iluin sititi, lieyond which that jiower 
shoiilil c.lairn m» ftirther contributions. In 
tlietij^e ofthe Ronian.s, Wulachi^ formed 
a part of Bacia. In the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, it was governed’ hy- 
prinees de;K*ndent on the- Byzantine 
c6iu1, and, in 1421, was rendered Iribu- 
tnr}' to the Turks. It still, however, re¬ 
tained it-s own princes, aud a separate ad- 
niinistnition, the Turks occupying only 
tlie three fortn:sst‘8 of Braiiow or Ibrail, 
Giorgiev anti Thuriiul. Still it was oflen 
plntulered by the Turks, and subjected to 
forced contrilnitions; and the Jiospoilars 


cit'nt lifcratiirc. Louis XVIIl conferred 
upon him the cross of die legion of honor 
in I^<I4, and, by die ordinance of March 
21,1 f Iti, reorganizing the instiuite, named 
him iiietidier of die academy of inscrip¬ 
tions. Ill lb23, he received the place of 
niaiire des ri quttfs, with die title of baron. 
Walekenuer has aequin'd reputation as 
an audior in several departnieijts of lite- ’ 
raliire ard science. Among his works 
are to be remarked the Fauiie Parisitnni, 
on the plan of Fabricius ^2 vola, 1802); 
Ghpraphie .Vorfente, a pjacinunio an4 
translation of Pinkerton (G vols., 1804);' 
Hi^toire naturtlh dts >.^aniides; R«- . 
chrrrhea GcQ^aphiqms sur VJtdirieur de 
V.lfnque Seplcntriotiale; Aohcc tttr la , 
f'ie et ks Oitvragea de Don F. .4:ara,', 


made ihe la'St usti of their precarious au- JUstuin de la He et dea Ouvr^ea de X^- 
thbrifv to .pillage rluj people. In 17UL foniaint (2 Vols.); and mimerbus other* 


M.n vroitortlatus was appointed hospotlar. 
lie was tlie lirat (Jraek who had received 
this post, ami, w'ith his puccea'tors, who 
were also Greeks, tlid iriucli towards 
civilizing ami improving the condition ■of 
the country. The insurrection of 1821' 
(scir Ihiamitt, and Greece, Rerdltdion of] 
was ipic-lled, and only' rendcreti the state 
fof the jirdvince more doplorahlo, until the 
war of 1828, when it wa.s ucj'iijiied by 
tlMi Uus.«mns, anti dclivenal from the iroii 
yoke of Turkish dciipotisty. 

WAt.eiiKKKN.or Ai.CHERx; OH isiniid 
(>f die Nerheilaods, the most iuiportaut 


geoffniphie^il, arclia'ologiral and scientific 
tit'atisi's in thftcrent publications. He 
has likewise licen a contributor to tho 
liinp-auhie Universelk {Paris, 1811,—1828, 
.'>;1 t'ols.), and tlie Diclionnaire Geo- 
graphiqne Unircrsel, now publishing at 
Paris (nintli vol., 1832). 

IVAtiiEcK; a sovereign principality gf 
Gernuiny, bordering to the isotith and 
(•ast on ilessi'-C’assel, and to the west and 
north on the Pnis.'ian pmvince of West¬ 
phalia. It has a stqierficial area of 455 
square miles, with 5G,000 hilmliijau^ 
T'lte soli is mostly ^tony, h«t yioKls grain 


and dm most westerly of the Zealand in abundance, and uffonis good pasturage, 
islands, about thirteen* milfes from north The religion of the inhabitants, who tutj 
to soudi, and eiajit fivnu east to we.st, iiuJiisirions, hut poor, is Jjutlieran. The 


.situnled in the GerrtMUi sea, at the mouth 
of the Sclieldr. It lies lo.w, pivitecU'd 
from inundation bv strong dikeij; is well 
cultivated, tiiit'uoHieulthy. It contains 
three towns, Midtllebur.g, the chief place, 
tvith 13,209 inlHibitunls; Fltishhig, a fiit^ 


county of Pyrmont (q. y.J belongs to al- 
deck, thougii tcrriinriaUy stqiarated front 
it. The Waldeck astaus are ,composed; 
of cejtBin landed proprietors, deputie^ 
Viom tlie thirteen iown;t o(»tlic prineijiality, ,v' 

and ten dejmtics of ihe.penstuitK. Wal '< 
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deck, lis a inemW of thi O^xiain coni^, sejmrat© xeligioua society. Thfy were j 
• federation, has one volo^ih itHo general dierelbre oxcomnaunicatM as heretics, at* 

■ asseiiddy {pUmm\ 'ad^^. iii coryunctipn tlie couneii of Verona, in 11^4; bur tiicy ^ 
** with the Hoheiusoliert), Lipji^ Rctisa,i\nd - did not sulfcf a.general fiensecution until' 
LicUtcufitein houses, the sixteenth vote tlio war agrdtfst the Aibigenses (q. v.),- 
in I'lie diet. • (See Cierma««.i Tho diief after they hsa spread .and icstuhlislied 


in the diet. • (See C^many.y Tho. diief 
towu is Cort>adi, wuh 2^0il inimbitanta. 
Tile reaidence of tho prince wArolsCn,, 
1750 inhabitants. The, revenue of tliis 
jietty princiiiaiity is about $200,000; 
Jtublic debt alwut StKiO.OOOquota of 
troops to the jirmy of the confcdei;acy, 51H 
men. The house is one of the most uJi- 
cient in' (Jermany. IValdeck ivtis one 
of tiie shnniltha, asCliutimiii approprinldy 
called them, to which tlie llritish goveni- 
ment iiaJ recourse for inirchasiiig troops 
in tile Ainerictui ivnr. 


Tho. diief pfter tiiey had spread .and iestehiislied 
inhabitanta. theiuHt'lves in thesotuh of Fnuic*e, under 
is’ArolsCn,. tlie protection of the counts of 'roulouse 
nue of'Uiis and Ftihc. that time (15^1—'ly-qO), 
$200,000 ; many '\\'aldenscs fled to Armtfon, Savoy 
; quota of iuid Wednioiit. S|Miin would not tole- 
!dei;acy,51H rate them. In Etuigimdoc they were dilo 
ic moist an- to iiiaiutniii themstdvea till KlHO; in 
It rvtis one Trriveiiee, undt^r eevttre opjfct's.moti, fill- 
ipropriiUeiy l.W>, wlieti the ^arlimticnt at Aiv euuxed 
ish govern- tliem to Iw exterminated in tlte naist 
sing troops cruel mnnner; still longer in Ihuipbiuy; 

and not till tiic war of the revemn-s wire 


Waldmssi:?. ^ q'his Christian sect, 
celebrated as tlie' precursor of tlie refor¬ 
mation, apitears, from tdd .ni3iniscn[>!.' in 
the university of t.'auihndge, to haw ex¬ 
isted US early tis 1 fOO. According to tJie 
oommrtn opinion, it owc-j ii'; ojigiji :iiid 
name to Peter Waldiis ^Waldo, \ and), a 
rich Citizen of Ljoiis, airhongli M,jne nt’ 
their wrltiTS derive the an|icll:itioii Jf'u!- 
ffenses from rallr (v,'4ll«>\), and call tJiem 
Faiidnis, or duellers in tho itillej,^, 
Alxuit 1170, Waldo, fro/n retidiiur tlic 
Bible and some ]»as«^iir,‘s fnati tin- iiiilnT'. 
tif the church, vvhicli lie <-;nisi d to Iw 
translated into his u:in\e tnn<rne, came to 
the detemiinatjoji to Jinitate tJu- mode ot* 
life of tho ai'wstles ami priinitne Cliri— 
tions, gave ],js goods to thi! poor, an.i h\ 
his pn.*acliing collected lunnerons ibllow- 
■ ets, cliietB' from the I’lass ol' arii'an's, 
who, froiu the pl.ace of tln ir hirili. u re 
<^lled Lyoimt.f; or Poor Mrn of hyo i.*. 
on ac«*oiuit of their I’oluiiuiry p<u.rn ; 
Sabalati, or Insahabtti, on acc .imt of 
their wikkIch sIks’S or samhds (.'..d/o/,,'); 

■ ' fH) neconnt oft heir hninilit) ; 

and were ofteii ('.onforiided wiili tlie 
•Ct^iuri, Patareiies, Alingeiises. aii.l oilu r 
hereticj;, w'lio.se fate they shared. In tlieir 
contempt <»f the tlcgen<*nite clerg\ and 
their opposipoii to llm lioinan priesthood, 

. the Waiden'scs re.-s-nihled oilier sect.'of 
thq middle a<;es; but, going Is-yond tlie 
design of tlieir founder, which wtis merely 
to improve the morals of men, and preaeh 
Word of (iod freely to every one In 
iu8 nativedungnagt^ the^ made the Bihlo 
alone the rule of {lieir.faith, and, rejecting 
whatever y<'as tiot foumled on it, uiitl ctin- 
ibrmable to uiJOStoUcal amiquity, they' 
gave tbe>«first impluse to a reform of 
Che wbChf ChHsiian church, rf;nounced 
entirely the dootrines, usages and trodi-' 
tions of the Rteman church, and formed a 


the last Waideuseseviielled from I'niiico.. 
In the middle of tlie fonrtcA'uth century, 
MMirh,' coiitrregiiiions of this went to ' 
('alahria anti Apulia, where they were, 
.soon .sujipn'ssttii ; others to Biditonia, 
where tliey w'cre vulied Oruhfntuumr^ 
hoeaitse they iHcd to conceid tiit'nvwhes 
in c!ivern.s. These soon la'cnnio amalgti" 
irnoei) with the Hussites; and Iroin tliern 
tin; Buhl iiiiaii Brethrcai derive tlie aptw- 
tolical ctuisecmtiuii of their histiops. On 
till- other hand, they found a r»*treai, for- 
tifn-d lo nailin', in- tiie vtiHevs of western 
I’ledinoiu, where they fonndi^l a distinct 
eliurch, which has reinamed, lill’ the 
pre.scnt day. the main seal of their sect. 
Their doctrines rePt solely <m the gosiH’l, , 
which, with *Mnne cntccljisni-i, they lipve 
in their old dialect, consisting of a mixture 
o;’ French and Itniiati. > lii this language 
tin-jr simple w'orshi[» w-tw jicrlliniici!, liH 
Uifir old /hir/c# (uncles, tf'Hclicni) Iw-canie 
e.vtiiici,^iu l(i().‘l. They then received 
I'leacheps from. Frniiee, and sitree tliat 
time their prt;uclniig lias Ih'i'Ii in Freneh. 
'riie.se teachers, however, forth (si,distinct 
priesthood, and niv supplied from ^the 
aca<h‘mi(.s of tlie (’ojvinmtic churches. 
Their rites are liiniieil ui ImpUsni and Oic 
^Hiipjier, re.spccTing which tliey eutenaiii 
'lie notions of ('ahiii. 'j'he eoftsti'utinn 
of their eungregatioiLs, which are ehirfly 
employed in i\ij; cultivivtioii'of vineyanls, 
and in the hm-eding of cattfe, and which 
are conneteled by yearly syiuKis, ts repub- 
1 jean. Facli congregatiun is superintend¬ 
ed liy a consistory coniposs'd of elders and 
deacons, imdw tjic yiresidency of tlie . 
pastor, which niainlAuis the btriciest mor¬ 
al discipline, and adjusts small differences. 
From the*tirne of Uieir origin, ib<i VVal- 
denses have, bpep distinguished ftoni their 
Catholic neighbors by ftieir pure morals 
and their industiy,aa<d have boon estoumod • 
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entered into a religious cormtiunioli with gyi 
the (/'nlViniste, in the sixteenth cetitury,.* Mdiintaiiw of Piedmont, and Hi^mt^bes 


sn eier» 

ait^ciu^on to the* 


, Uiey wei’e also exposed to* die stohn 
which was jntendeu to sweep the 
reforniation^the doctrines of ivhxch t}»ey 
hail alroaily chermhetl (of u[»wardK of 
tliree Venturies. Tins Was the caii^ of 
their (>xtir(iation in France, aiwlnheir 
■ehniui'red fiUc in Piedmont. I’lioso who' 
hod settled in the nrmrquisatc of Saluzzo 
were totally exterminated by 171J3; and 
those in tlieotlicjrvalleys, having received 
.from the court of Turin, in l<i»4, new 
assuraiict’s <if religious* freedom, were 
.treacherously attacked in IHoo, hyilKfnks 
and soldiers, treated with brutal eirui'lty, 
and inatiy shamefully murdered. Tlie 
rest f»f their male fKipulation look u[* 
arms; and their bravery, uitletl by llie me¬ 
diation of the ProtesUint powers, himliy 
pmriin d tlieni a new, though more lim- 
itOfl ratifietifioti of their freedom hy the. 
jreoty eoncludwi at PigncVol, \ugu.-t IH, 
J(C»."». New opiiressgnis, in 1(M>4, ga\v 
risi-. to a ww contest ajid treaty. The 
persecution * exereis**d in 1<'»85, tluough 
French' inlluemM', obliged tlimisaiids to 
emignife into Pirttestant eoimirus. lit 
London, they imitetl w’itli the Fietielt 
Huguenots; in the Netlierlands, with the 
\VuUooMs; in Berlin, with iIk; rreuefi 
citngregutions; jtearly 2(>00 went .to Swg- 
zerUmd. Sr'omc of these retiirnetnu Hare 
to Piedmont, ui Jt>f*l), and, with tliove 
, Avho had rcnUdutHl, n'mintaim-d thi-m- 
•.selves, under mimy opprosious, to wlueJi 
limits were dually put, in ITy.”!, in c(iu.->e- 
tjiietice of Prussian nietliaiiou. They 
■ now enjoy religious freedom and ei\il 
rights in their old '11110)8 of Lueerne. 
P<;rusu, and St. ^lartin, in 'vi'steru Pied¬ 
mont, where they have tliirteoii parishes, 
coutaiiiing aliout ‘JO,000 souls. Their 
church service is iimlor the. direetSou of a 
syuod. Aller long negotiatiotis, in the way 
of .wdiieii great dilTieulties were thrown 


bv the 


zeal of the Ttihiiigen 


tlieologitui.s, several hundred id’the alnive- 
luentioiicd fugitives settled in Wiiiti'm- 
liorg, in 160}*, wliero their dcsceiidnuts 
have ten parishes, and are ItlOO in iiniii-’ 


among the Vaudoje, Protegtani*lhfia1^1t- 
apiB of the pottion AIps,«&c.'(keeond 
edition, London, 1825, itoX AW> 
Hugh Dyke AkkiMl’s Sketch of the 
tory and fi ’esmt Skiiatiort of the Wei-: 
densfg in Pudmord (London, 18^), and 
the same author’s History of the gtonowg^ 
Hftuni of the Pauffois to metr .Vdley, in 
1080 (fr<nn the original accounts of their 
{lastor, Ih Aniaud), leUh,a Compendium 
of the History of that People,. &-c. (Lon¬ 
don, 1827, 1 voL). • ' 

Wai.djs, Burkard. {HeeBwkard fVcd~ 
dis.) 

Wa i.nsT.v.D'TF. (i, e. the Forest Toum),or 
ViER\VAi.n8T.B'njE (i. e. the Four Forest 
Towns ); a uaiite {riven, in SwitzerlaiAl, to 
the rantoiis of Lucerne, Fri, Sdliweitz,: 
and UnferwaWen, {trohjtlily on account 
of tlie number of forcsti found in them., 
(8ee the artirlcs.) 

H'Ai.DS'i'j.nTERSEE. (See Vierwdd- 

Sladter.ti-f,] 

Wafusteix-Wartemeerg ; a Bohe¬ 
mian .lluuily. known since the thirteenth 
centuCy, ai'd fmm vvliich s{)ning^ji»n‘r&Si 
molts Wallenstein, (q.v.) are at 

jtiesi'iit two lines, with>j;ge posfees.sions, 
ii\ Bohemia and J^ora'ia. containing 
!t0,(H;0 ijilinhitanyigE I'he late Francis 
Ailaui, eouiit fd''Wallenst%in, after having 
served in seW'fal wars, tra'elled for seven 
years'in’JPjiigaiy, to ‘‘tudy the plants "of 
the c<*u|Cj^-. and [uiiili'^liei!, in 1812, De- 
srr!jdi/,tfs tt Ironr.t Ptmtarum raiiorvm 
Hun^iirifr (A'i-iifia, tidio), hicli procured 
him flft* tneinhership of several learned 
soeietie-i. Wildenow (q. \.) nilled a plant, 
tiftiT liim, Hdhhilrnin, in Ida l^eits, 
Plonlanim Liiuuii. lie died in 18^. 

^V.ll^.Ks *, n principality in the west of 
Great Britain, washed on the north and 
West by the JrisU sea, and on the south 
’mid south-east bj the Bristol cliannel. ^ 
is from <130 to *180 miles in length from 
north to *rmth, and from 50 to" 80 in 
breadth, eouiprisiiig an area of 8125 sqmun 
mrili’s, Tho population, in 1811, was 
011,788; in 1821, 717,438; hr 18,11, 


her. I’hey nre next to tlic Calvinists in , 805,Jilt!. It is divided into Nortli and 


the simplicity of theiV’worship, and in 
their ecclesiastical constitution, but in i«- 
telleatiial cultivatiqp, they .are behind die 
other Protestants. In later Umes, Eng- 
hmd. nntl Pnissia have afforded aid to tlie 
Waldcnses. 'By contyUutions which they'^ 
collected from all' Europe, in 1824, they 
erected an ho^pitol. The latest accounts 
’of Uicm were collected on the spot, in 


South Wales*, containing twelve coimtii^i, 
AngdiHisey, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
•Merioneth and Montgomery in the liir-' 
mer, and,BrecknoeJt, Canli^n, Caermarr 
then, Glamorgan; Pembn^c and Radnor 
in the latter division. The gcneml aspect 
of Wale.s is mouQtainotts, affording nu- 
niorom views of wild sceneiy, injemp 
ed with, delightful valleys. The'Iof 
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lits in Noi:tfi’<ii^' SiioivdOT'*^^3)3rti^e’ BrHiira OrdowteoR au4 Silyre^, and 
ll’ot), Pliniitnmou, and Cndor Idl-is./Vas rfnciently called C'amftn'ffl. In tlie 
NotneroussnWllbkes'aresdStteiredainong jaiuth century, it was .divided into thrfeo 
the mountaina; there ai^a several nav- '‘sovereignties, called Mirth H'^es, Spidh 
-igaWo rivers, Vsiich as tba Bevern, tlie • W(des,mdP6ma LaiuL lu the thirteentH 
' Cove, the Cdnway, the Towy, and the ' ceutury, it w'aa subdued by Edward I, its 
Dee. The cliriiatie is CQl{krthan in Et^- Jast prince Llewellyn oj* Grj'flyth Imyi^jg 
land, and htnnid; but the air ia, id-^n- falkn|^ l>att]e in J2ef5. Binee that titne^ 
eraJ, ailubrious, and the countiy hoaftliy. it IwPbeen annexed to the Knglisli 
The Cambrian goat is found here in a and gives Ips title to the clclt%t sou of the 
wild state; and goat-hunting is a favorite king of EiigJand. It was not coiri|»lvrely 
diveision. of the jicoplc. The mineral united with England until the ivign Of 
kingdom is rich in kilver, coppw, ieiid,' Ilenry.VllI, when the governrlioiit ai«l 
iron and coal. The agriculture of Wales laws were formed agreeably to thoye 

fiehind that of Et'g* bhigland. (For^he judicial odiniiiisli'^ 


is, in general, much 
land, though, of late years, the iiuplo- 
. inenis of finning, and the fnanageinciit 
' Of tjie land, have been much itiijiroveil. 
^ 'ITic roads Mve also bfeen, until receuth, 
in at bad state. , The Ivliesnicre, Aloiit- 
•gomcry, Brecknock, CaWliflJ and .other 
. canals, feOilitate ihC intermd inicn'oursc.. 
^(See CtOMifs.) The woollen niiuiufae- 
tiires are extensive^ tlife cornineiT<; imon- 
fiideraltle. The common Wehh still re¬ 
tain many iieculiar superstitions iiml cus¬ 
toms, and, in many parts, tlieir pectiliar 
lang'iage. Tlie gentry, however, are, aj 
. pni. ill, educated in England; and ihe 
' indueuce of their example is gradifally 
exterminating ihe old Welsh peculiurities. 
Many remains of the ancient literatiiio 
are yet extant, and societies linve been 
fonned for preserving snch relicts. (Sec> 
Bard.) The W^elsli are doseendaiUs 
of the ancient Britons, who, being dmen 
' out of England by the Anglo-S.ixon.s, 
took refuge iu these fastnesses, or fled to 
the continent of Europ»‘, wlier#* tlicv gave 
their name to Brittany. (See Gnrl.f The 
Welsh language is Celtic. (.See Bohert.s’s 
Cambrian jpoptUar Jintiquitu^ (London, 
IS].*)), and Collectanea Cambriea, ’\\'ales 
. fomterly sent twenty-four rneinherslo par- 
iiament, one for t'ach county, and one for 
' each of twelve boroughs, flv tha reform 
, aft of 1832, tlie number is increased to 
, twenty-ni*e, tw’O from each of the couu- 
• •'tiee pf Caemianlien, Denbiglv and (Jia- 
;.>fnorgan, ou* from each of die other nine, 
e and fourteen from as many boroughs, tif 
■ mhicb Merthl'r Tydvil and Swansea arc 
.ftbe two created by the act. It Iteloiigs to 
v;^e proyitM'C^of York in eccli>siasii(;al 
matters, and has fonr bi.sho}iries, St. l>a- 
^1%, Bangor, Llandaff, and St. Asaph. 
Walw was bag an independent and sep-, 
arate sovereignty from England. Its ili- 
mensioiK have been contracted by taking 
" from it die whole coUntv of Monminith, 
a ’[lart^of several of the adjacent Eng- 
countiep, -, 


tion, ace dssizesJjf ^ 

Walss, Nr.w; a name given to a pnit 
of North America, sitiiatcd soutli-rast and 
south-west'of Hudson’s hay, ami divideil 
into North and Soufli: the former nanio 
is lost in the more general term of JMbra- 
dor. New Soutli W’^ales is siiuap‘d iiorth- 
ivest of I'nnada, and exteinls along tho 
south bordcra of Hudson’s, bay, dijO 
miles, from Ion. 85° to IH)'’ \V., lat. 54"' to 
58° N. 

Wales, New Soutb., (Set;•Vetp'.S’oidh 
If tiles.) 

W'^ALES, PaixcF, OF ; the title of the 
heir apparent of the BriiLsh tlireiic, fiist 
conferred by Edward I oil his son {afjiOr- 
vVanls Edw'arrl 11), at the time of hia con- 
ciilmofthatl'riiicipaliry, (See EJ^eard'i.') 
The heir apiiareur is-made prince oi. 
Wales ahd earl of CJiester by fi[tecj.al cre¬ 
ation and investiture, but, as the king’s 
eldest son, i.s,bv inlieritnnce, duke oft 'drn- 
wall, ’'Vitliout any new Creation. To I'om- 
pass or conspire the deniili of the prinee 
O'" Wales is o« much hieli treiusai as to' 
conspire tli« dedth of the king. 3’ilt eld¬ 
est daughter of the king is styled the prin- 
ceifs royal, iinlc-ss tliere are ilo sjuis, when 
she is crwitetl jwirice.ss of M'alts. ’J'lie 
arms of the prince of \5'aics are tin- royi;! 
arms, will) tlje uddiiioii of the iiiolto fch 
dkn (I serve), said to havfi been adopted 
by tl»e Black Prince, from a prince of 
Ikdiemia, wliom he sleiv at CniSsy. An¬ 
other account says Edward I prewnted liis 
infant son to the Welsh, Who liud agreed 
to accept a' native priucc from Hiitn, ivith 
the words Eirh your iinui). . 

Walker, John, a' philologioid writer, 
horn in 17.*12, joined with a Mr. Usher, 
iihoiit the year 1767, ii|,sctting up a'sehool 
at Kensiii’gton; but tlio speciUatioti not 
succeeding 40 his wisJics, he settled irt" 
London, where he.gave lectures on elo¬ 
cution, having, U is said, in the eurliejr 
part of his life, studied , the art with a 


patt;oi several Qi tne adjacent Jvng- part of his life, studied , the art with a 
ountiep. It was originally peopled view to making the stage his profession, 

' '’v- "'4.':;, -.Vf ■ 'r-'.' ' 'f*. , . 
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. ^tboufi^ fiis in success bn tJie bbards Iiod •Inbtfa, bn the 'Wb'L_,_— 

induced him to ad<y>t another calling, the English ’were defeatedv^ih ,grea| * 
Mr. yValker died in 1807. Heisknown^ slaughter; and their commander fled, with' 
us the author of several useful etementary'. ithe remains of bis army, dhto England 
works, such as a Rhetorical Grammar Wallace was now declared regent blTScot 


j^vo.); a Pronouncmg Dictionary {8vn.); 
Elements of Elocution ; Kevto die cor¬ 
rect Prounnciation of Greek, Larin and 
f S^prui-al Names (8vo.); and a l^j^tfling 
Dictionary. 

» Waj>kvria.s, or Valktrias. (See 
Northern Mythology.) ' 

Wall. '(See Architecture, voL i, p. 
334.) • 

Wall-Flower {chArnuthm cheiri); a 
^ cruciferous plant', wliic.h grows in lh<*, 

' clefts of rocks atid old W'alls, in in(»st parts 
of Eurojje. Tiie stem is naked, hard, and 
almost woody at the base, dividing alx)ve 
into leafy branches. The flowers an; 
large, of a fine golden-yellow in the wild 
plant, and agreeably .scented. In the cul¬ 
tivated plant, tJie flowers are of various 
and Itrilliant colors,' and attain, a tniich 
larger size. Double and semi-double va¬ 
rieties itfe common in gardens, li is a 
beautiful and favorite ornamental plant. 
Rcing au acrid and hardy evergreen, it is 
^sometimes sown in jmsturcs, together with 
parsley, thyme, &.o., ns a preventive' of 
• the rtU in sheep. About fliirt)' speew;s of 
cheiranthus are knowni, nhnost e.\elusively 
. confined to the eastern continent, se^•e^al 
of which have been long culrivatisl in 
gtlrdens. 

Wallace, sir William; a celebrated 
Scottish pfitri«>t and wanior, ivJio was the 
son of a small landholder of an aiwient 
family iii the west of Scotland. I*o^se^s- 
ing great strengtli of Ixaly and niidaunted 
courage', as well a warfn attachment to 
his native country, he Ijcheld its subjuga¬ 
tion by tlte English king, Edward I (ij.v.), 
with the titmost iinfwtienco, and resolved 
to undertake the task, of libtu ntmg Scot¬ 
land fmm a foreign'yoke. Having col¬ 
lected a small Ijand of followc-rs, lie com-' 
nienced an irregular warfare witli the 
J'higlisli troops left to secure the conquests 
of Fklward; and his enterprising spirit 
and local knowlctige soon rendered bitn a 
formidtihlc foe. In 12117, he planned an 


land, under the captive king, JoHnjBaimL 
-The English monarch,'alarmed at the re- 
Verses which bis pshtisaris hdd .exj^l- , 
enced, hastened from f'landers to ojipose 
Wallace, against whotn he leil an army 
of f>0,0()0 men. Jealousy at his clcvatit^- ' 
had already thinned the ranks 'of the "" 
Scottish hero, who, having resigiietl the 
regency, retained his comuiand <m!y over 
his particular followers. The ggotush- - 
arnjy, under the steward of the kingdom, 
and Oomyn, of Badeiioch, waited ihe ap- 
proaeh of Eilward at Falkirk (q, v), where' { 
an engjigement took jdaee in the summer 
of 12118, in which ,the English were com¬ 
pletely victorious. Wallace retifed to tlie ^ 
inoun tains, rosu mt«J hissj'stfeni of predatory ' 
W’arfan*, and maintained his independence 
at the lieail of those who still contiuuedf 
attached to him. King Edward at length 
obtained possession of the person of uis ' 
forniidahlc* adversan', through the treach¬ 
ery of sir John Mouteith ; and*tlie deliv¬ 
erer of his "onntrj', being conveyed to 
London, suflered the death of a traitor, 
Aug. 23,130o. His i^emory is still high¬ 
ly revered in Scotland, and his deeds have 
been the fniquent llieme of the poet and 
the historian. 

WALLACfUA. (Pec Walachia.) 

Wallf.nstelx, Allien, count of (prop- • t 
erly /I’rtWA/ftn); duke of Friedland, gen¬ 
eralissimo of die ,4ustriaii army in llic 
thirty years’war, a man whose name ex¬ 
cites mingled efnotions of ad miration and 
abliorrcnec; tlir, though his achievements . 
were great, he knew no motive but ambi¬ 
tion, ami scrupled at no means of gratify- - 
ill" it. He was the tejTgr of his contein- 
jioraries, and, in die short periotl of 
1(!25—’114, exercised a jiowerfuf influence 
on events, and has therefore met witli ^la- 
ny historians. Hut the veil ni'liich hangs 
over the last .scene of liis life has not . 
been wholl\' removed by any of them.— i 
Albert of Waldstein, bom at Pragtie, in, 
loKli was descended from adistiiiguished .. 


attack on tin English justiciary at Scone;- Rolicinian family, which was attached to 

but that officer and his colleapies eluded * --u -. — r'^-.u.. 

tlic dange,r by flight. Mtuiy of the barons, 
encouraged 1^ <his success, joined the 
-standard of Wallace, or secretly favored 
hie designs. Earl Wareniie, the govern¬ 
or of Scotland, under king Edward, as¬ 
sembled an army of 40,000 men, 'with 
which he marched against the Scottish 
champion, who retreated to ‘Cambu^eu- 
VOL. xiii. , 5 ■■ 


the Protestant religion. For the iiKstruc- 
tions which he received under the pater-'; 
nnl roof, and in tlie celebrated Prote-stant 
school at Goldbo-g, in Silesia, he had no 

taste. His restless, impetuous disposition 

was hostile to discipline, and, in, all mis- ' 
chievous exploits, he was' the leader of 
his fellow scholars, oven whom he exer¬ 
cised Q certain supremacy. He behaved; 


% 
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/in like manner at the university of Altorf, 
■wliicli he entered in 1594, and where lire 
comniissioii of an offeiice brought hint in¬ 
to the ncndemic jjrison. Allieit afterwards 
entereci, as a ])a^, into tlie service of tlie 
niargi'ave Clnu'loa of Itiirmu, a prince of 
tlie Auatrian-Tyrolese collateral line, who 
resided at luapruck. ' lie became a con* 
veil to the Catholic religion, and received 
from tiicinargnivc the means of travelling 
jit (Jennany, Eiif^and, France and Italy. 
I)iiriiig his tntvels, ihiliturj’ and fiuattcial 
systems, statesmen and generals, were the 
. only objects of his nttCniion. Jhi then 
studied, for a time, niatlieiimtics and jxili- 
tics, but especially astrologj', at tlie cele- 
bnited university of I'udua. Argoli, iiis 
teacJier in die latter science, seems to have 
given rise to his later projects, by jnedict- 
ing a splendid fortune to Inm. In ItlOtJ, 
W’^allenstein performed a canijmigii against 
the Turiis, in Hungary, with ilie imjienal 
army, in which lie manifested niiieh bra¬ 
very, and became captain. 'J’lie jience 
. (Nov. 11,160(1) terminated this eainiuiign, 
iuul he returned to Bolieiiiia without an 
appouitme^t. Here he married a very 
rich but aged widow, vvlio, after a short, 
chiliile s marriage, left him a great pro]>- 
enj, which enabled him to j»lay a splen¬ 
did jiart at the court of the emjicror Jlat- 
tliias, at Vienna. In an iii^ignilicant war, 
..which broke out in Friuli in 1617. lie- 
tvveen the archduke Ferdinand of Stiria 
.and the rejuiblic of Venice, he raised, at 
his own e.xjieii.se, a body of liOO eavaln, 
and led them to ilic as-istiince of tliearcli- 
tluke (afterwards llio emperor FiTdinand 
11 j, by vviiicli irieOns lie acijuired a liigji 
place in his favor. Ili> coinasre and eoii- 
duet were distingm-lied at the relief of 
Gradisca ; and li'-gamed the atfaeinneii: 
of olliccrs and .soldiers bv his extraosdi- 
iKiry generosity, and liir. altention to their 
wants. After tlie end of the war, Ferdi- 
ntiud appointed him colonel oftlic militia 
SA (ilmutz, in Moravia. He there look 
foi* his sec^ond wife Labeil.i, daughter of 
feouiu Harrach, a favorite fd* i'erdiiiiiiul, 
and was raistaJ by Ferdinand to the rank 
of count. Oil the breaking out of tlie 
troubles in Bohemia, W a! len.stein joined, 
ill 1611), the A’listnau party again.st the 
V Prou-stani Bohemians. He was eoinjieHed 
> to leave Olmfitz, but succeeded in con*- 
veying the public treasure in V iejiria. He 
Iiatl retained of it 9000 dollars. With this 
and hisowB money he raised 1000 cuirus- 
sie-rs, wliom be led to Bohemia, to suc¬ 
cor ilie Austrian general. Here he dia- 
Unginsheii hinriselnn several engagements, 
and afterwards went, with the Austrian 


army, under Boucquoi, to Moravia, iho 
fortified places of winch soon opened 
their gates to the coinpierors. Wallensunn 
was now ajipointed iniliuu 7 ' governor of 
Moravia, rccovereil bis estates, whicli liad 
been confiscated by the Protestant Bobe- 
luluns, and, having been created inajor- 
gener^ after the tall of Bonctjiioi, com- 
maiiAilf *whli success against Bethleni 
Gabor, prince of Trausykania. In 11RJ(2, 
tlie emperor invested liiin with the lord- 
• ship of Friedland, in Bohemia, and, in 
1626, created him prince of Friedland. 
Wlieu the war coijitnoured in Mie north 
of Germany, where the king of Demmirk 
came forward, in J(i25, at tln‘ head of the 
Lower Saxon riirde, against the league, 
till' emperor found Inmself in great ein- 
liairatjMuent, Iroia want of money and 
troKjis. Walli'ustein oftered to raise an 
army of .50,000 men at his own e.xjieiisi’, 
and without the least contribution on the 
part of tlie enijKTor, on condition fluit lio 
.‘•jioiild 1)0 it.s commaiider-ui-ehief, and 
tslmiild be allovvial to retain the coiitribn- 
tions oliiained from the eonqiiereii coun¬ 
tries. It was not uncommon, in ilioso 
times, for a general to Icv'v a laxly of 
troops at iiis owm exj>eiise, and ili.'ii in- 
demiiifv himself fnitn friend and ftie; lint 
tlie .s-eheme of raising so nurneroiia an 
army ajijieared rasli. The emperor liad 
no alleriiiilive : he therefore accepted Ins 
jiropusiiioii on those terms, and, soon af¬ 
ter, gave him the title of duke. The trji- 
iitatioii of W alieiisteiii, and the active co- . 
ojier.ifioti I'l many devoted olficers, soon 
eiiahied him to collect an ariiiy of 2.'),000 
iiKii iitnler his Immiers, at Eger. H“ im- 
iii< (l.'itely mulched vvith it (m 1625) to 
i iimcoiiiii, where the eoiiiitry \vii*» corn- 
jiellid to siijiiiort tlieiii for .some imie, 
then through Siiahia and the circle of 
the Upprr Rhine, to Lower Saxony, 
where li<‘ jiassed the w'iiiter in Hallier- 
stadt, and even oceiijned a jmrt of I'pper 
Saxou}. Every where the inhabitants 
were eonijieiled to aHord snbsisteiiee to 
his troojis, the niniiher of which conlimied 
to increase. 'I'lie celebrated count .Mans- 
feld ojipo.sed liim with a far inferior army, 
Jiiit was totally defeated by Wallornsteiti, 
Ajiril IS, 1(726. He, neverthelcas, assem¬ 
bled new trooiis, with which ho jiroeeed- 
ed through Silesia, towards Hungary, in 
onfer lu join Betlilem'flfabor. Wallen¬ 
stein followed hinv rapidly. Gabor con-' 
c.lnded a truce, and Aiansfold withdrew 
to Dalmatia, where he'died. Wallenstein 
now relieved Novigrad, which was be¬ 
sieged by the Turks, and conquered 
Waitzeu. After Gabor had made jicaco 
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with tlac'cniporor, Wallenstein returned 

i in 1G‘27) from Ilutipaiy, through Silesia, 
^iisatia and llrandenburg (Aug., 1G27), lo 
Lower Saxony, where he obliged the king 
of Deimiarl^'(\vho eould not w ithstand, at 
the wuae time, him, and the unny of the 
league, nnder Tilly) to iiinke a speedy re¬ 
treat^ eonruiered, iii'U short timn, the 
dueiiy of Met kleiiljiirg, and llpimeiii ns 
far as (ilhckstadt, as well as the greater 
part of Silesia and Jiitland, no oiie being 
prejiared for so unexju'etisl an attaek. All 
tliesc eonntries were very setereh tieat- 
cd, and liTavy eotitrihiitions weie exacted 
of lliem. As Wallen'Sein. iVorn want of 
vessels,eojild not invade the Jhutish island--, 
he went into winter-tjuarters on the roasts 
of the Ikiltic, oecn])ied Poinerani.'i, and 
extended his line of troops to Iterlin. "J’he 
fortress of fstralsuiul alone wiihstjKid him. 
By tin* edict of June !>, tlie empe¬ 

ror tlireatenefl the two iliikcs of JVreekleii- 
hurg witli the hau, for having esponsi'il 
the Danisii party, luid, on Jtme Iti, Itl'At, 
invested Wallenstein with tlieir territo¬ 
ries, and with the })rinei|«tlity of Sagan, 
inrsiiesia: he also appointed him adnnial 
of the Baltic. I’he ohji-ef wemed to he, 
to make the emperor master of the coasts 
of the Bailie, and to destioy, in this sea, 
the trade of the Dutch, who were at \a- 
riance wiili Sjiam. Bur tlie Hanseatic 
towns refused Wallenstein’s demand for 
ve8aels,and he hael not enough to exerute 
his hold jilan. He was also nnsueei^svful 
in his attempt on Stralsnnd, wliieli was 
aided hy Denmiu'k and Sweden, and 
whieii he besieged from jMuv till July, 
1G28. Diiring.lliis sicgi', he lost, in \ari- 
oiis assaiflts, more tban i2,0<K) men. He 
xvas also obliged to w itbdraw his troojts 
from befJire (lliiekstadt and Magdeburg. 
He again undemxik, in Sejitemlier, the 
siege of Stralsnnd. “ The city should be 
his,” he said, “ were it liistened by eliains 
to heaven.” But in vain. He wa,s olilured 
a second time to raise the .siege. He next 
took Kostoek, and defeated tlie Dunes at 
Wolgast. His further progress xvas oh- 
etrueted by the )>eaee botween the empe¬ 
ror and iVnmark, at LulHiek, in ]G21t, 
which he had liiniei-lf promoted, because 
ho expeett'd t ^ obtain by it the quiet jios- 
session of Meeklenhurg. But'having ig- 
nominiously dismissed the Swedish am- 
linsSadoi-s from the eongix'ss of Liiheck, 
and having likewise sent his confidential 
friend Anihcini, .with 12,000 men, to aid 
king Sigismund ot Poland) against Gus¬ 
tav iw Adolphus, he gave occasion to a 
new war witli Sweden. The fear oC the 
enipeitir’s designs, as well as the overbear¬ 


ing conduct ^ 'Wallenstein, and the im¬ 
mense extortions whirili he and his troop^. v 
practiset^ even in 'neutral countries (hav¬ 
ing, within seven yearn, raised 6^0,000,000 ’ 
thders—-more than 400,C00J)00 dollars—• • 
by contributions in the north of Germany), 
induced the German princes,"ot the met, 
of Rafiftlxin, in IGSO, to wrest from the* . 
emperor a jifornisc to diminish lus-jarmy ’ 
to 30,000 men, atnl deprive Wallenstein op 
its chief command. In order to promote 
the ck'ction of liis son as king of tho 
Roirinn.s, Ferdinand II was induced to 
disgrace, in a morwf} ing manner, a gen- j,, 
erni who had save<l Austria, and raised it ■ 
to the summit of power. With the coni-' 
niaiul of the aririv, Wallenstein was at the , 
same time obliged to resign the duchy 
.of’Moekleiibnrg. He seemed, however, : 
to hear with iiidifierence this degradation, 
atid lived, from tiiat time, ig Prague, as a - 
pri\ ate man, but with the pomp of royalty. 

He was surrounded with guards; sixty 
jmges and twenty clianilM>rlains waited ,, 
on him. He travelled to his estates with ‘ 
a train of 200 carriages ; and Battista 
Seni, his astrologer, amiouiiced to him a 
new career, yet inme s})leudid. This ca¬ 
reer w a-x ofieiied to him afior Tilly’s (q. v.) ^ 
death. The military siicce-ii^s of Gusta- 
Mi.s Adoljdnis in Germiuiy forced the 
emperor to the humiliating step of con¬ 
ferring again on Wallenstein the com¬ 
mand of the amiy. After .some hesitation, 
he aeeejited the offer, but on terms very 
derogatoiy to the emperor. He received •. 
alisolute'fiow er, almost independent of the 
euqieror, not only over the army, but also 
to treat, confiscate, punish, and reward, 
at will, in the countries of the empire. He 
stipuliueil for an iiuleinnification for Meck¬ 
lenburg, and also for the grant of an im¬ 
perial liereditaiy province. In an incredi¬ 
bly .-hurt time, be n«scnihlcd an anny of 
40,000 men, at.Ziiaym. After having ex- 
jioiled the Suxon.s from Bohemia, who 
had taken Prdgue and other cities,»he ’ > 
formed a junction with the lfooj« of the 
elector of Bavaria, and marched to Fran¬ 
conia, agpinst Nun'inlierg. But Gusta- 
vu.s had already ha-stened to die aid of the 
Protestants; ain^AVallensteiii, tliongli his 
tfoop.s were superior in nunilier to tliiw 
of the king hy one half, avoitlcd a battle. 
Both parties intrenched themselves. Gus- , 
iavu.s w'aited for liis ajiproaching rein-, 
forcements; Widlenstein undertook no 
attack; and' nothing but insignificMit skir¬ 
mishes occurred. As Wnllenstein could i 
trot be made to. risk a liattle, ^stavua 
Adolphus attempted to Storm th# Austri-. 
au camp (Aug, 24,1G32); but his assaults 
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were rrpoatodly rrpellod. The Swedish 
army now turneS towards tlm north of 
Snabiu, luid made neW conquests, wliile 
Walloiititoiii siiddeuly invaded the uooc- 
cu}>ie<l Savuuy, to eompol the elector to 
secede from his alliaiu'c with Sweden.’ 
(histavuil Adolplttis follotved him thither, 
and. Noventber <>, -the. battle of Liit- 
zen (q. v.) took jdace. Walleiisteiii was 
compelled to retire nith givat loss. He 
himself was woimdetl, Pnppenheim 
killed, and all Ids artillery was taken. Tlie 
Swedes, although their grt'at king had 
fallen, inaiiituiued the field under Ih'rnard, 
duke of W (dinar. Wallenstein now with¬ 
drew to Bohemia, and caused a .stiiet 
eourt-inartial to Iw' held, at Pragin*, o\er 
tin* oflieen! and soldiers, w ho were accus¬ 
ed of not having done their duty in tiio 
battle; and many of them were ('\eeiileil. 
In May, IGSi, he again look the fielil, and 
proceeded to Silesiapvliere tloTe w a- a 
Swedish anny, conilnned with Savtui and 
Brandpuburg trou[>s. \oi\\ nh'-tandiii!^ 
his numerical sii[>eriorit_\, lie iimh rtnok, 
at first, nothing iinpoi taut, 'fhis inaetn i- 
ty gave rise to the .sii.spieioii, that In' was 
engtged itl secret iiesrntiatioii.S with tin' 
eiu 'iiy, to tlje. disad\!uUa”i' of Aii'-tiia. 
He was even ciiaiged witli the dc'igii of 
making himself king of Boln'ini.i, h\ the 
aid ofllie Protestant'. 'Dial neuoliatiiiiis 
were carried on bi'twei'ii ilie partic', w;is 
no secret: hut lliat tliese relali d to tin' 
conclusion of a ja'aee, and not to \\ alien- 
stem’s private advantage, j' the I'OMelii'ioii 
to he (Imwii, at least iiniii tin' dociiiinut'' 
that have, Iw-on inaih' piihlie (<■. lioin 
th(' Von Arnini aiclnvcs'')., What has 
been published in jii'iifieation of the siih- 
fM'fpietit steps uf the eiiipeior against Wal¬ 
lenstein should not be unconditionally, n'- 
ceived. After a Iriiee of .'e\('n weeks, 
without n'sult, W’allenstein, dining the 
re.st(d' this eaiiipaign, did iiotlniig but sur¬ 
prise and f.'qitiire a body ci Swedes (Oct. 

occupy several Silesian towii', 
and make, tSi innusion into Jjiisutia and 
Brandenlmrg, u.s far a' Bt'rhii. Count 
Thnrn, till'instigator ofihe first nisuneetion 
of the Bohi'inians, la* .set at lilicrl \, load¬ 
ed witli gifts,tuid ehargc'd W'lli .secret eoiii- 
uiiiisioris to the Sui'disli chaneellor,winch 
proceeding exetted great iniligntiiioii in 
Vienna. But the duke cared not for the 
favor of a pourt whosi- ingnititiKle, he liad 
experiepced, and wlncJi lie eonienined. 
Meanwhile lieporforiiK'd nothing dc'cisive. 
Still less success lbilowe,d the exjiedition 

• * I'hc^ have biini lately pnnlrcl iiOd unixib- 

Inlicd letters of Wallenstein and others, of various 
dates, from 1027 to 1G3-1. 

■A 


which he made, at the request of<ho em¬ 
peror, through Bohemia, into tlu' Upper 
Pulatinat(‘,to nrevent the further progress 
of Bernard (jf Weimar ih Baviu-ia. With¬ 
out risking a hatlle, Wallenstein, on tho 
approacli of tho duke, retired to Boho- 
luia, where he UHtk up his w niter-qimr- 
ters. This riiensure, which was ciiiiroly 
again* Uie will ofthe emperor, who wished 
to spare, as iiinch us possible, Ins Iieredila- 
rv provinces, incrca.si'd tin' suspicions of 
VValleiistt'iu’s fidelity, lliseiiemies at court,, 
esiM'c.iallv the Spaninh jnirtv, accused him 
of ireaMm. The jdaii of a I'onspinicy, 
iLscnhi'd to Iiini, wits laid iKdbre, the cnqio- 
loi, the ohject of which wa' said to he,t(» i 
make hinisi'lf independent .'ioveroign of 
Bohemia, h> nieaiisof liis devoted troops, , 
and to mamlaiii jiO'-ses'Kin of this eoim- 
tiv li\ tlie aid of the Swedes mid sumo 
Pioiestant (iermaii princes. \\ alh'iisteiu 
havmgal last sulimitted ton council of 
war a".cmhled at Pilsen,oji .Ian. 11, ItsU, 
all his complaints again.st tin' enqn ror, 
and ha\ mg gniiK'd over Jiart of the gener¬ 
als to lii' pinpo'Cs, the eniu't of' Vienna, 
winch had received iiifotinatioii nf' the 
wlioli' atl'aii fioni Octavio Uiccoloimni, 
began to reali/e the urgency of the 
danger, renimand II llierclim* issued 
an ortl> r (l''eh. Ic, UsUi, depriving Wal- 
leii'teui ot' the command ol’ the aimj, 
and jiioiioniicmg -.eiin'iice nf outlawry 
against him and two of liis generals, Illo 
and 'I're/ka (proiuiuneed Tirlsf-hka), as 
tiaitoi's tni'l rebel'. Tbi'generals, wjiose 
fidelity .eonld bi' ivlicd on, wete .cipn- 
m.nt'led to sei/e Wallen.'leiii, dead or 
alive. Hetlieiel'oie proceeded lu Eger, 
i.i Older, it wa.' siipiiosnd, to be nearer tlio 
frontier' and llie Swedi'li lnio|>s. Notli- 
mg, j'idei'd, .'s'emeii t'l remain li>r liim but 
to sei/,(' on some Untided plae|e, like Kger, 
and imiti' liimsi'lf with lli«' ('tieiny'. His 
assassmalioii, liowever, iinf a sudden end 
to III.' |)iojccts: anti, in all prolMilaliiy, (Jer- 
many wa'lliereby pic'crveil fiom agieat 
eatasiioplK'. Some oilieers of tlie garri¬ 
son at i'iger (coIoik'I l-eslie, an Iri'ii 
(’atliolic, to wliom WalleiiRlt'in had coii- 
fiiletl every tiling; Butler, the commander 
of the liiilress, and lieitteniinl-eolonel 
(lordoM, both Seoteli ProtesUuiLs), as every 
moment o{' delay seemed to ineri’JLse the 
danger, conspired for Walleii'leiii's do¬ 
st! netion. On I’eh. til *m enter- 

tainmetit given by tlie conspirators for Uiia 
jiiirpost', the most confidential Irieiids nf 
\Vulleii.stein (Illo, Will, Kiiisky, Tre/.ktt, 
tind iii.s aid, Neumann, eapuiin ,of horse} 
weri stuqirised and murilered by Biitler’s 
dragoons, led by major Ccraldiu. Dovo 

‘ . •' f 
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rcux, tin Irishman, at the bead of six hal--' 

bmliers, was intrusted with ,the execution 
of tlic emperor’s order on Wallenstein, 
who, smiirised in his bed-chdinber, re- ■ 
ceived in sileiice, with outstretched arms, 
the thrusts of llie halberds in his breast, 
and expired without a groan, lie was not 
yet fifty-two years old. Not an arm was 
raised to avenge Ins death; and he w'as 
entombed, without }>omp, in the Carthu¬ 
sian monastery, founded by himself, at 
Citscliiii. Ho was inourned only by his 
W'idow. llis cold, im|M'riuus temper had 
ireventfu him from 3 ainiiig friends. The 
arge sums of money found in his posses¬ 
sion fell into the hands of tlio eous|)ira- 
tors ami tiieir associates. All his jiapers 
were seized ; but none have come to the 
public kriftwle'dge, that jirnve his tiVacli- 
ery. Ifis extensive jiossessioiis were'con¬ 
fiscated by the Emperor,and given,in part, to 
tluxse wliohatl assisted in his destruction. 
Wallenstein was nfn largo, strong frame; 
Ills small, lilack eyes Imd a fire which all 
could not endure; his mien was always 
neiioirs, cold and repiilsite; his actiMiy 
w a.s extniorii'man'. 'riioiigli his table w as 
always richly tiilc'd, he was Imiiself mod¬ 
erate, and resisted all the allureirients of 
eiise, seekins: only the gt;iUific.‘Uion of his 
nihition. lie spent, howe\er, a great 
deal in splendid hiiiJdmgs, and in a nu¬ 
merous and siatelj household. His own 
dress was geiienilly marked by .«oine .sin¬ 
gularity. He, possessed much ])ruden(‘<‘, 
knowledge of mankind, and cniming, es- 
jMn'ially the rut of faUioining the inten¬ 
tions of others and cot^eetiluiff Ins own. 
Towards those who were dependent on 
. him, he was se\ere, tmd not uiifieipiently 
cruel. He was huish m those whom ho 
wished to gain over to his jmrjioscH, hut 
iH)ssess<><i not the art of w inning the lieru’t. 
With personal ('ourage. hi' nnitod corili- 
di'iice ill liim^elf, and was not de-ritiite 
of military talents, though he cnniiot he 
compiu-ed wall till* great taeticiaiis who 
were opposc'd to him ((histavus Adol- 
phiiS'and liernard of Weimar). All his 
military undertakings w'eix* based on mi- 
inerical superiority of troops; and his 
manner of waging war sliowed rather 
policy than niilitaiy ability.. He hail no 
respect for religion, and was the jinife.sst'd 
enemy of the clergy, who, on their i>art, 
hated him in an*equal degree. He was 
unable to rise above tlie prejudices of his 
age. His usual companion, who left him 
only a few niotnente before liis death, was 
the Italian astrologer Seiii, who, as was 
suspected, was bribed by the imperial 
court to nuslead hipi. The dramatic 


pieces of Schiller, WallenatdvilB Laser^ Die 
Piccolominiy nndi'.WaUenatein's Tod, are , 
among ^he Wst productions of modern 
poetry. Some of the jiersonages (Thekla 
and Max) are the mere creations of the po¬ 
et’s imaginatioD. (See Thirty Yew's* War.) 

Waller, sirWilUam,a military officer,, 
who ibstinguished. himself in the civil 
wars iHjtween Charles I and the parlia- "* 
rnent, w as bom in 1597, and was a c6n-v } 
iiexion of the ])oel. He studied at Ox- ‘ 
ford and Paris, and la'gan his military 
career in the service of the confederate 
jirmces against the emperor, yvhere he ac- 
(piired the reputation of a good soldier. 

I 'lioti Ilia retuni lionie, he received tlio 
honor of kniglithood, was elected auiem- 
hi'r of' the long irnrhamcnt for Andover, 
and, having snfiered under the severi-, 
ty of the .star chamlK'r, acquired a 
jircdilcction for the Prtshyteriiin disci- 
jilino. He soon laTame strenuous in his 
o[)}iofcition to the court, aiwl, when hostili¬ 
ties commenced, wa*' appointed second in 
command of the parhauicntaiy army, un¬ 
der tlie earl of IXsex. The west of Eng¬ 
land was the princijml thealrc of his ex- “ 
■jiioits, where he obtained sevcial signal 
ad\aiit!iges, hut iiltimaielv sustained de-i 
feats by il)c king’s forcivs at Hound way 
Down, near Ue^izes, and* at Croj)re,ody 
hridgi', in Oxfordshire. The blame was 
ihiown by him on the jcaloiisj- of other 
officeis ; and stain iifier, hai ing refused to • 
full 111 Willi tlio views of die IiidojH'iidents, 
he, among others, ^vas jrmotetl by the 
.self-denying ordinance. Ih iiigdeemed a 
gretit suf)jK>rt to the Presbyterian party, 
lie was one of tlie ele\en memfiers iin-, 
poached of high treason by the army, and 
iiii;il!y- ('xpolli'd the house of commons, 
"tuul <‘oinmii!od to iirison. He was again 
taken mto eiistodv, on sii.«j)ici6n of iH'ing ■ 
engaged in sir (it .irge H<>oth’s insurrec¬ 
tion, lint was nleu.sed upon bail. He 
«lied lit his seat in He ])ublis^ed 

I)i\ine 31edifations, whieh n'orn written 
(hiiiiig his retirement, and give a faithful 
picture of hi.s sentiments and failings. 
He also left behind him a manuscript, 
piihlislied in 17915, tinder the title of Vin- 
dicatinii of Sir 3\’illiaiii Waller,.exj>laiia- 
tory of Jiis ('’ondiict in taking tip Arms 
nguiiist King Charles. Written liy him¬ 
self. 

Wat.ler, Edmund; an eminent English 
jioct, born at Coleshill, in Warwicksbir^'.’ 
in March, 1(505. His father died during Ins 
infiuicy, leaving liim an ample fortune. 
He was educated at Eton, whenefl|li^ was 
removed to King’s college, Caipbridge. 
He was chosen member of ‘pagliome&t in 
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: his sixteenth or seventeenth year, and 
' evinced liiinsclf a pocValnwst as soon as 
' a politician, his verses On the PrincoJa, 
; E8ca[w at Pt. Andcro lieing written in; 
> ' his eigliteeiitli year. What is more re- 
markahle, they ejtliihit a style and versifi* 
ration as jiorfectly tbnned as those of Ills 
more niatore productions, ife rontimved 
to employ his imi'C on courtly topics, 
and augmented lii'^ llimme hy a inarriago 
, with a rich city lieii-ess. Jh'ing loll a 
‘ widower at the air«' of twenty-five, he 
heeaine die suitoi of lady Dorothea Sid¬ 
ney, eldest damthrer of the eiul of Leices¬ 
ter, whom he has iinmortali/«'d under ilio 
poetical mituc of Sacharissa. Jlc dc- 
senbes licr ns a liaiigliiy and scornful 
beauty ; and, his addn-S'CS being nn-nc- 
ccssful, he .acted as poetical, ami oilier 
hw ers,undersneheiiTninManeev,fiefinent- 
ly act, and niariK'd somi’hody else. In 
the pm"liameiit of lti4(l, be >\as again 
' chosen to i‘ej»re-ent Agitunidesham, and 
. took a di'cided part miiIi tho-e who 
thought that ar(>ilre"» of grie\aiiees might 
to prcceile n vote oi' sn|»ply. lie a!"!! s<it 
for the same Itmoiiirii m ilu- long paili.i- 
inery, and joined llaiii])den, nlio was Ins 
1 nnele, in Ins opjio-juion to sliip-mom >. 
" He continued to vote witli the opposiiimi, 
but did not fall m uiili all then mea'iiies, 

. and absented linnself Imiu tlie liou-e of 
coiuiiioiis on the conmienveuieut of ojien 
hostiliiR's. He is aUo thought to ha\e 
sent the king some [n’euniarj aid at Not¬ 
tingham, He was one of the 1-01111111-,- 
sionci-s einploj-i-d to tn-af with ('liarle> .u 
t ixfiird, w'ho irejited Imimvith gretit kind¬ 
ness. His ‘mind beim/ then eutirelv <lis- 
poM'd towards tin- roj.d part\. lie eiit'-ied 
into a plot wall Ins luotiier-in-law, neiii- 
ed Tomk\ iis, eleik of tin- council to the 
ueen, who j)o,--s(>sy,.(l (•olt^ldeMl)le in- 
ncnce, to fiiodiice a rising i.i the cit\. 

• When arrested, ihere was little to eon- 
vicl them of the (lesitm ; lint W'aller, ae- 
cof-diiigtol^rd Clarendon,to s;ne hmiselt', 

‘ betrayed every body and every tilin';. 
The conclusion of this lmsiii»‘ss, m wliieli 
he displayed great lia-seiK'ss, wa.s the exe- 
cijjiori of Tomkyns and (’lialloiier, with 
"his own expulsion fioiti the hpuse ; afler 
which he was tried and coiideinned ; but 
on paying a fine of £10,0(X), Ik; was allow - 
ed to leave the kingdom. He retired first 
to Rouen, and bubseqm'iitly to Paris, 
where he lived on liis wife’s jewels, until, 
after a lapse often years,- perceiving hipi- 
seif getting to the end of his resouree^, he 
ajpUejlfor jiennisHion toretiini to r.iiglafid, 
which, by the interest of colonel Hcroope, 
who had married his sister, w as grtuiied 


liini. He was also restored to hirf estate, 
.altliotigh now rcdt,ir«*(l to half its v^ue; 
and he fixed his uUvde at a house he had 
built near Jkncoiisfield. He next paid • 
his court to Cromwell, to whom his moth¬ 
er Was ndatt'd; anti the very noblest tribute 
of his nmse was otfereil to the jiroteeior. 
On die- restoration, he was ef|imily com- 
plaistuit to Charles II, hut not sti success¬ 
ful ; vvliich being remarked to lunl l>y tlio , 
king, In; replied, Ptietssneceeil miieb bet-; 
ter III fiction than jn truth.” In a reign 
of oblivion for past otfi nces, i^iid no re¬ 
gard fm- fliarticlej;, his wii and pm'try 
soon math; him a favmite at eonrl and in 
tlie highest circles; and he had al-o in¬ 
terest to ubtahi a s«>at in .'ill liie parlin- 
ineiiis of the n-ign. In ItItM, lie vv,,H3 
einboKleiied to roijnest tlie pn>vost.-iiiji of 
litmi college, wlni’ii was given liun ; but 
Claiendmi lffu‘-ed to set Ui(' seal to tlie 
gfiiil, wliieii produced a rupture id'the 
fiieiid^liip fli.'it bad long .siib'i'-led be- 
Iween them; and ho joined iftiekmgham 
and the enemies of tlitit mini-ter. On 
the tu'ce-'-ion of .hum-' 11 , Waller, then 
Ml liis eiirlitieth vear, vv'tis cbo-.eii r< pn- 
',ent.itive for S.iliash ; and he appeniv i<> 
b.ive t.dviii advantage of ins mtmiacy with 
that rnoiiareb ty give liim very sound ad- 
V lee. He now tinned Ins tlionghts to de¬ 
votion, and compirjed Divine Poern-,. 
llediedtit lleiicohsrn Id, Ill l*is 7 , in the 
eiglitv -tlmd ve.ir of ills age. Ills mtel- 
leenial ])ow(“i*s wv're of u sniierior order; 
be was M once a proitijit, I'legaiit ami 
gr-icelbl -peak'i'r, while tlie vvit and pie 1-4- 
tiin’ie--.-- of 111- eonversation made him a 
f.ivonte, even with tlios<‘ wlioin 'ii.sab|eet 
j'liancy mii't liav e ibsgnsted. lhigli-,b ver-. 
sife'!it)ou I- mneb mdeliled to liim; and for 
e.i-e, L'-all.mirv, gavetv, brillianev and wit, 
111-nmalorv poeirj b;is not lieeii sni|i.i-s- 
ed. 'Pile dignity vvineli he assumes in 
some heroic ilicincs'lie mit unlVeiiuciiily 
attains; and bis tlinngbis are ollcii vvonliv 
of the .sonorous versification m which 
tlicy arc clothed. Ho was'not, buwevef, 
siirticientiv natural fi»r jmthos, or eicvanal 
for sublimitv : bin ho tnfics with ingenns- 
t_v,aiid is sciioiis with an air of grandeur; 
nor will he ever he entirely neglected by 
the .student, of Phigbsh poetry. Ho lelt 
sf'venil cbihlreit by his second wife, onu 
of vvliom, a daughter, was married to 
doctor Ihrch; and Kavv'ard, who suc- 
ceedet! to tin; estate, iiltirnatelv hecame a 
Uiiaker. His descendants still reside at 
llcticousfield, in great aflhiencc. 

W'ALUNGi ottD; a borough and market 
town of England, llerksliire, on llio 
'I’haines. It paa sent two members Ux . 
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I iarlittmfnt from tbe twenty-tliird year of 
^dw^rd I, but, by the refbrai act of 1832, 
is depriml of one pf its 'members. The 
number of voters was previously about 
210, the right of election having wen in 
tlie corporation, aiid inhaliitants pa} iiig 
scot and lot. Population, 2542. 

Wallis, John, a celebrated mathema¬ 
tician, lK)ni in lOItJ, at Ashford, in Kent, 


* ''if 

IVAiLis jl the Oennan name of the’Va-, 
lais.! (See Valais,) 

Waiioohs ; thembabitants of the dia-, 
trict situated between tlie Scheldt and the 
Lys, to which belongs a part of the former 
Freiiidt Flanders and the present French- 
departments of the North and of the Chan¬ 
nel (pas dt Calais). • In a more general- 
sense, Walloons are the inhabitants of the 


where his father was niinister, wa.s edu¬ 
cated for the church at Fmamiel college, 
Camliridge, and, having regularly taken 
his (h'gree^ entered into holy orders, and, 
in Kill, beeaine elmjdain *i) a Yorkshire 
liaronei. In HiW, he ohtained u living in 
London, and, the Ibllowing tear, was orte 
of the secretaries to the asseinhly of di¬ 
vines at Westminster. llC vva.s one of the 


Ibnner Ilenault, Namur, l.iixemburg, 
Limburg, anil of jiart of the former bish¬ 
opric of Liege, who speak Walli^n or 
old French,* considered hy some as a 
relic of ilie ancient Gallic language, 
mixed, however, with Pjmipsh, German, 
<Scc. words. In the old geographical 
works we find a Walloofi Flanks, and 
a If'ulloon Jlrahant. The name cither 


first niembers of the scientific association 
wliicli gavo l)iilh to the loyul socii ty, 
and, m Idb),’was apjiomted, hy the jmr- 
liamentary visitors, Savdian ])roii"-sor ot' 
geometry at Oxford. In id.").'!, hi' pub¬ 
lished a grammar of the Ihigh.-h tongue, 
written in Latin, for the use of foieigners. 
lie was iidniitted to tlie degree of'doctor 
of di\ mily m Id.'id, .iiiul, on the ileatli of 
Laiiirhilme, was chosen riuilos crrlnvoTiiiii 
to the university, lie was parlieiilaily 
skilfid 111 tlie art of eiv plogni))liv, or'de- 
cipiienng; i^iul having In tins iia aiis 
heeli eiiahled to render eonsulerahle sim- 
vice to the roval eaiisc, he was, ou tlie 
restoration of t'liailes 11, very favonihlv 
receivi'd at court, and mudo one of ilie 
roval eliaplains. In Idtil, he was oiu' of 
the divines njifiomted to levievv the hook 
of(\»m)tioii l*n\yer ; and, us he ■^‘ompiied 
with the terms (>f tlie aig of imifoniiitv, 
lie eontnmed u stead} eonltirmisf to tlie 
established elmreh till his death. When 
the roval society was founded, in Kidd, tlu' 
name of doctor Walhs was included in 
the list of the earliest linembers; and lie 
adiled much to ihd reputation of that 
body by bis valuable contributions to the, 
Philosophieiil Transactions. Afier a long 
Idc devoted to sctenco and to the duties 
of Ills clerical profession, he died at Ox- 
fiird, ni 1703. .\mong his matlieniatieal 
works,the most importanr are . Iritlnmtira 
Injiiiitomin; Mtdhtsis Uuircr.Htdis. sive 
Opus ^Irilnmetiriim ; Mtrhanicaf sin d« 
Alotu Trndutu.s geoiactrirus ; I)e Seciioni- 
hiis. ('oitlris 'I'radalus ; and his Algehriu 
11c also piihlish^d some of the writings 
of Archimedes, Ptolemy, Aristarchus, and 
Porphyry. IIis work.s, including various 
treatises on theology, were published at 
Oxford, K)!)2—IH) (5 vols., lolio); and a 
vohinu' of his Bermons, printed from the 
origmal manuscripts, appeareil in 1791.. 


(‘otnes from Wall (water.or sea), as these 
tribes in fiermany lived on the, sea-coast, 
or timii the old German w'ord Wahle, 
wlueh signifies a foreigner, esjiecially an 
Italian (henee, imlniifs)] and Wdlsch- 
l(tnd, 111 (fcrman, sigriilies Italy. (In the 
«ame w.ay llie Polish word for foreigner 
i-. used to signify, particularly, a German.) 
'flic Walloon giianls, vvhieh formerly 
eoii^tiliiled nart of the It^pauish household, 
tioop.!, wiTe “-o called, becau.se, ns long as 
.'^])am wa.- die mistress oi die Nether¬ 
lands, these guards were reeriiited Irom 
die Walloon jiart of Flanders. The 
\\ allooii-, m the thirty years’ war (q. v.), 
weie distinguished for valor, and for their 
savage spirit. 

\\’vi-MODEv, Louis, eoimt of; AiLStrian 
lieutenant tield-mai>lial, liorn in Vienna, 
III 1 where his father, John Louis, eari 
of Walniodeii, a iiatunil sou of George If, 
wa.s Ihiti^i minister. Ilf was at first in 
die llaiHiveniui,then in the Prussian, and 
at lengtli entered the Austrian service, 
mvvhiclijie distinguished himself from 
J7!td. J 11 the campaign of 1813, he was 
^ ieioi ions over the Fivnch on the Gdrde. 
Ill 1817, when count Nugent entemd the 
Neapolitan service, ho took Jiis plac^ as 
eoiimiaiider of the Austrian troops in the 
k'mgilom of Naples. 

Walnut {jup:lan.s). The walnuts difi 
fer fixiiti the liiekorie.s, in-many respects, 
in the sinictnre of their flowers and fruit; 
and the bust have been formed into a dis¬ 
tinct genus under the name of carya. (See 
Hv'kory.) The foliage and general habit 
of the trees are very similar, but a difier- 
ence is again iverceived in tlie })ro|ierfies 
of the w’ootl. The trm walnuts are easily 
reeogiiised by the fniit, the outer rind be¬ 
ing destitute of valves,^id the 
surface of tlie nut rugose and irregular^ 
furrowed-—The common Buro||«aa wit- 
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nut, improperly called with us' Enfrlish 
walnut [J. rc^iu), was dis(;overed by Mi* 
. chaux the elder, growing wild iu the 
proMnee of Ghilan, which-lies on-the 
Ca.s|iiuii sea, between lat. 1^5*’ and 40°. It 
was introduced into Europe at a roinoto 
period, and is now couuuon in the central 
jwrts of tliat contiiieut, hut flourishes most 
ill Italy, Spam, and t!ie souili-westem 
dcpartuioiits ot‘ iViUice, It is a lofty and 
licuutiful UTc. 'riie fniit, in (lie wild 


ft is especially necessary to pro(ec( am¬ 
putated limbs from tlio weather, by nicely 
adapting a covering of clay to the ex¬ 
posed surface, so ns entirely to evcludo 
tlie rain. This valuable tree would be a 
desirable accession to the U. States. Its 
timlier is, indi'ed, inferior to our own black 
walnut, but the excellence of tlie fruit, 
and the decided superiority of the oil in 
the pri'pafaiioii of colors, strongly reconi- 
nieiul it to AuK-iican cultn !’.tor>i. It has 


state, contain^ a .'^luall, hard nut, <d’ iiife- 
riorquahty ; botiii the cultiinted \iuieties, 
the mu is iiiiieh larger, the shell heenmes 
lliin eiiougli to b(' ('a«ily crushed by I lie 
linger^, and 'tlie keriiei is very Jigreeably 
tasted. Those nuts aie highly esteemed, 
and aiv often seited up at desserts, and 
form an article of eommeree. 'Die oil 
e,xpix‘s.«ed from them is m m ie'rtd ii'i'ii.s 
till article of diet, in tlio.se di'-tne's wlieie 
tli€ tn*e abouiuls, aiul ser\es ti siill icon' 
imjiortiuit purpose m tlie jireparatiou of 
fine eolor-: it is pn/erred oii aecnuiit oflhe 
eouiplele and i.ipul luauiier iu w liieli it 
drio.s, and the l;tcdit\ of obiemuig it per¬ 
fectly Imijad, tiy tlilfusing it upon water 
in’ai'gt: sliaiiow lase.s. In e<jpper-]ilate 
plaiting at Paris, it is con>idereil indis- 
jieiis.ihlv iiecess,u-j fiij- ti tine impre—ion, 
eitlii-r in hlack or colors. |{y boiliiuf tin' 
busks wlien liegiiming to d<eny. .■md the 
b.u'kvd’tlie root-,astibsiaiitial dark-brown 
color Is obtained, w Inch i-u<ed by d\ers 
for Woollen-, and ai-o by eabmet-makers 
to stain otiiei -peeie- of wood iii iimtalioii 
<if walnut, 'iiii' lililt, 111,a green state, 
before tlie -Inil baideii-, is luueb ii-ed li>r 
pickling, and tdso ri- an adulteration of 
soy sauee. 'I'Jie le.c, e<, strewCd on the 
ground, aimoy woim-. Helb^t' maln'g*!* 
ny was niipoitnl -o abundantly into l-ai- 
ropi*, the Wood was ei:i|)|oyed, almost 
exeiiisively, ir i ainnei-makiiuq and is still 
in genci-al o-e m ip,. mtenor; and the 
furniture is f,u tr.iai bein,: melegnnt. It 
is flrelerreiy.ir the -to.-ks of mn.sket-, .as 
it IS lighter, in jiroporiion to its sirengnh 
and elasticity, iImh any other wood. 
Oreat (pmnliiics ot wooih-n -hoes are also 
made of it. Sc\en or < lulit \anetii-- are 
cultivated. When propag.u.'d fm timber, 
the null 18 sown ; hut when fnnt is the 
object, inarching (voni the branebes of 
fruit-liearing trees i- pi.-ierable. fbidding 
has also been tried wntb .-in eess, and the 
buds succetni bci^t wlieii taken from the 
liiLse of the annual shoots : ordniari-siml 
buds fmmllie iqqier parts of sijc|i’[.)„,(it;i ‘ 
generafy fail.. Trees tliaihavo not heeu 
grafted or Inidded, may iie induced to 
produce blosspius I'y ringing tlie bark. 


succeeded perli'clly in many jiaris of the 
eoiinli'y; hut wo are i.ot.awarp that plaii- 
talioiis on a largr scale lia\e been any 
where attempicd.—Tbq black walnut (j. 
niirra) is found m mo,«t inirts of the IT, 
SttiU'.s, the extreme iioilli and en.st ex¬ 
cepted, and the low district of the Soutli- 
eru State*!;, w here its absence wems to bo 
owing to the nature of tin- Soil, wliieli is 
eiiin r too sandy or too w('t.‘ It requires :i 
deep and ferlile soil, and in fa\oiable sitiia- 
iioit-tbe trunk often iirtainstbe diameter of 
SIX or sexeii feet. Il is one of our hugest 
trees, and yields to none in the luajt'-ly of 
Us appeiuaiiee. 'J'lie nuts are soli! ill (lie 
iiiaikeLs of our prim-qial ciiies, and aie 
often servetl Upon mble. The siiell Is \ cry 
huni, and the kernel isdiiided hy linn 
xvoody imrtilion-, but inis a sweet and 
iit'ree.ible flavor, tliuu<rli inferior to tlie 
l'hiro|»ean. The wooil is \ery stixnig and 
xery.ti'iiaeioiis, x\]ien thoroughly sea-on- 
ed IS not liable to warji and .-plit, aiid le- 
maiiis .sound a long tmie.,pveii when t\- 
jiosed to the, infliieiiee of lieaf and moi.s- 
tnre: the grain is siTthcieiuly fine to 
admit a fine pidish, luid it iV, besides, se- 
.■iiif from the attacks id' xvoi.ns. In 
J\entucky luid Ohio, it is split into shin¬ 
gle;!. and wimelime- enieis mlo the eom- 
j)o-ilion of the frame- of houscn, but is 
cliiefly employ e<l in eabiiiet-inakmg 
wlierexer if abounds. J5y -i l< elmg jiieees 
iiiimedintely below the li'i-t nimdieuiiDns, 
the fundtiire. Is sometimes rendered ex¬ 
tremely l«aiilifiil, Iroiii the. aeeuJeiiial 
(•iirling.s of the gram; but, a.s ibe eolor 
Kooii changes to a dusky hue, xvild ciitary 
is frispieiilly preferred. It i.s employed 
for the stocks of muskets, and is .said to 
make, exedleiit naves for xvheels. Ai 
Piiiladelphia, eoflioK areexclusixely made 
of it. liluck vvalnul i.s excellently aihqit- 
ed to eertum iiee.s in njwal ari'liiteeture, 
but slioiild never be w'rouglit till iH-rfeetiy • 
nea.soned, when it is said to bo more 
durable, tlioiigli more brittle, tlian tbo 
white oak. la the ehip-y urds of Pbilu- 
deljtbia, it is often usnl H»r knet's and 
floor limber ; but in tlic tcissels built on 
the Ohio, it constitutes the principal part 


f. 
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of tlie frame. On the Wabash, canoes 
are made of it, whi<-,h arc highly estfciu- 
ctl for tlieir strength and dumhility. 
Planks, two inches in thickness, are ex¬ 
ported to England in small quantities.— 
The bntiernnf (/. tinerea] is abundant iti 
the J\t>i theni, and especially in the Wt-st- 
em .'^laies. It is a much smaller tree 
than the preceding, randj exceeding fifty 
feet in lieight, with a trunk ten or twelve 
inelie> in dianieier. 1'hc fruit is elongat¬ 
ed, eoveied exteniallv "itli a viscid, ad- 
liesi\e sulistanee ; an<l the nut is har4, very 
rmurh extifnally, and deeply and irregu- 
larl\ till rowed. The iJhts arc soinetiyies 
brought to market. Tlie wood is light, 
of a reildidi hue, and jiossesses little 
stiength. blit lasts long, and is seeme 
from uoinis. It ts sometimes used m 
the coii'truetion of houses in llie countr\, 
liiitiieMr in cities. Erom its resistance, 
to heal and moisture, it is esteemed fin- 
posts and mils, liir troughs, fiir the use of 
cattle, and is preli-rred to the red maple 
for coni-shmels and woodeti dishes, a.s it 
is ligliler and le,s.s liable to split. Atd’itts- 
biirg. It is sometimes sawn into planks for 
iJie coiistriieliou of small skifls, uluch, 
oil aecouiit of tiieir lightness, are in re¬ 
quest for desi'ending the riiir. At 
Windsor, in \'ermonl, it is used fin tlie 
panels of eoaehes and chaisi's, and is 
pertVctlv adajned to tins piirjiuse. The 
bark atliirds one of the liest eathartic.s 
kiionii, operating always with eerlaiiii\, 
mill without pain or irritation <*ven iii tlie 
most delicate constitutions : it isiiot, how- 
evei. III general useexccjit in ihcconuti\. 
A daik-hrown d_\e is akso ohtaincd fioni 
the hark, winch is cmploved in llic 
countrt for woollens; lint that atiindeil 
by tlie black walnut Is pri'fcrrcd. Uy 
jiiercing the trunk early in the spring, 
sugar may he obtained, but of lufcnor 
quabty to maple sugar. 

Wat eoi.E, Ifobert, earl of Orford, tliird 
SOU of Hobert Waljiole, esquire, was born 
at Houghton, Ins father's seat, in Noifidk, 
in Iti/ti, and, in KiJtfi, was admitted a 
seholar of lying’s college, f'nmhridge. In 
IfiDH, in consequeiiee of the death of his 
elder siifvitiiig hrotlier, lie liecame fieir 
to the fiimil.'’estate, on which he rcsigmod 
his si-holarsiiip. He was then taken from 
colleg*' by his father, afid, in the jovial 
life'of’a country fteiitlernau, soon lost his 
inclination' for litcrutfrre. In 1700, he 
married the daughter of sir .Tohn Sliorter, 
lord mayor of London, and, soon aflcr, 
succeeded to his paternal estate by the 
death of his father. He was also returned 
representative for Castle Rising, and be¬ 


came an active member of the whig par¬ 
ty. In 1702, he obtained Tiis electjon fw 
King’s Lynn, which he also represented 
iii several succeeding,^ jmrliaments. In 
1705, he was nominaMl One of the coun¬ 
cil to prince (Jeorge of Denmark, as lord 
higli admh’al of England ; in 1708 was ajr-' 
jHmited secrctaiy.atwar, and, the follow¬ 
ing year, treasurer of the navy. In 1710, 
111 ! was one of the parliamentary man-* 
agers in the trial of Saelieverel; but, on 
the (lissuliition of the wing ministry, he 
was disifiis-ied from all liLs employments,’ 
and, soon alter, was voted, by the liousc 
of commons, guilty of a high breach of 
tru^t, and notorious comqition *in his 
olfice of secretary at war; for which iin- ; 
jiiited ..f>’cii"e lie was expelled the house, 
and coiiimitn'd to the Tower of London. 
This se\riit\, iieiiig a party proceeding, 
little affected his character; so tliat, in'" 
1714, the buruiigli of Lynn reelected him; 
1111(1 he tiecarno a formidable opponent of 
tlie torv administration. On the, accession - 
ol' (h'orge I, a W-w whig ministry was 
foruied ; anil Wa]|iole, who had previous¬ 
ly ingiaiialeil Inm.self with the family of 
Hanover, was appointed paymaster of the 
foiee^, trea'-urer of (.’lielseu hospital,and a 
]iiivy counsellor. Reiiig noi inated chair- 
iiiaii of the seeret eommittee formed to 
jiKimre into eliarges against tlic late min- 
isieis, he drew up luid moved the im- 
jieaeiimeiit of lord Rolmghroke, the earl 
ol'Ov^ird, the tluke of Ormond, .'uid the 
earl of .'-'tiatford. In the siihsequeiit year, 
171.1, lie dis[i|ayed so iiuieJi energy and 
vigor in siqiport of government during, 
the rebellion, that lie wa.s lai.sed to the ■ 
iiiiportuiit jioMs of tir-t lord of the treasu¬ 
ry and chaneelloi of the exciieijuer. In 
tlie eoiaise of the two following years, ti 
di.-'Uiiion look place m the cabinet on the 
qiie>tioii of supplies, to enable George I 
to \ indicate his jiurcliase of ilip duchies 
of Uremeii and V erdeii against Charles 
XII of Sweden; and Mr. Walpole resign¬ 
ed. On the day of his resignation, ho 
brought in tlie sinking fund hill, which 
he subseipiently rnidered nugatory' by 
misapi»lication. In the next session, he 
became a streiuious opposer of measures 
which, had he been in place, he would aa 
certainly have supported, and mainly 
contrihiitcd to the rejection, by the com¬ 
mons, of the jicemge bill of 171fi.^ He 
was the opposcr, in 1720, of the .South 
sea scheme for liquidating the national ' 
debt, on w'hich subject he wi-otc a pam¬ 
phlet. At. length the earl of Suii^rland, 
finding his ministry inv(Wv't!d in §rea.t dif¬ 
ficulties, made overtures to Walpole, who 
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resiirned iiis fonncr post of paymaster of 
tlic forces. IIu* reputation as a financier 
induced all eyes to .be directed totrords 
liini oil die oeciurence of die uuprece- 
.dented disasters arisinp fr<#in the bursting 
of tlie Soutli sea lmbble; and lord Sun¬ 
derland being obliged to retire, "on nc- 
. count of his lieing ini|iiicatod in the uftairs 
of that company, A\’alpolc resmned liis 
. . jiost of first lord of tlie tretisyry, and pre¬ 
mier. lie ivas indisputably a most ser¬ 
viceable minister to the bonsc of llruns- 
• tvick, and mainly contributed to the dis¬ 
comfiture of tlie ]>lols and intrigues of tins 
JacobitL' party in liivor ol' the i’rctet.iler. 
His general policy uas principally cliar- 

* 'actorizcd by the desire of pn\sen ing 
peace abroad, and aioiding subjects of 
contention at home. He wa-. an altli' 
financier, and cortainlj' everted liimsc If, 

* iTitli considerable sucetss, lo impnoe tlie 
tnide and revenues of tlie enmitrj, al- 
tliough die .introduction of the cm 
scheme forms a vm' dubious claim to 
applause. A pursiiifof n»efiil iMtIicrtlian 
of splendid objects, joine-l ti> a sinceie 
zeal fur the Pruiestant siiecesvion, fornnsP 

; • the leading ]tinici|)l<'s ot’ bis gincnunent; 
and 'be means winch lie I'lnjiluyed were 
prudence, vigilance, and a degree of cor- 
' ruptiou not grcatci-than uliat uas prac- 
‘ tised by many of Ins prcdeces'urs, lint 
more general and .svstematie. M’alpole 
is the reputed aiitbur of the siMinr, that 
“ All men lm\e their price:’’ but Ins bi¬ 
ographer, arelideacon Co.\e, assci f.'that 
die words w<T<* “ all (host men,” speaking 
of a partienhu" bodj of’bis opjioueni.'. lie 
was an artful rather ilian an eloniniit 
speaker, .and disc( riii'd, as if by iniiiition, 
the prevalent liumur of the hoii.se, aiif' 
pres-s^d or ivci'ih'il accordingly. He v. us 
, particularly clear in financial debates, and 
a most excelicnl and diligent map of biisi- 
. ne-ss. In iiriiate life, be was distinguislj- 
, od by franknesj. of manners ..nd a species 
' oflovial good-nalure; but bis mirlh was 
cofiiie, and. Ins moral eon'ducl assumed 
much of the easy license of' rank and 
6sbion. Letters be neitber loved nor 
patronised, except tlie {(rodiictions ofsiib- 
tdtcni writers in liis praise or dell'in e, 

* whom he rewarded hberally. On the 
whole, without being an i-valied clmrac- 
ter, he was an able minintrr. llis minis¬ 
try was finally shaken liy tl'c tnipo|ni]nn- 
ty of his e.\mions to maintain peace with 
Spain, in 173J), from winch lime the oji- 
position to him gained ground, until, in 
1742, he resigned, and was cretited earl of 
Orford.fA jiariuttueniary inipiiryinto his 

' conduct waa siilfesequenlly rastituted; but, 


''firfler repeated friiitlcsB attacks,.all pro¬ 
ceedings against him wer6 dropped. His 
health soon after l>egan to decline, owing 
to repeated attacks of the stone, which at 
length carried him off, March 18,1745, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age.—Sec 
(hixe’s Mtmoirs of Sir Revert Halpale (3 
>ol.s., 4to., 17S>8j.—His brotlier lloralio 
(lord Waljiole) w'nrf born in IfiTS. He 
filled sevenil offices mider government, 
anil waS an able ihplomatist. Ho was 
raised to the peerage in l/.K), and died , 
the'following year, lie wnUe several po- 
liiical tracts, and an answer'to Holiiig- 
broke’s. Letters oft History. (Sec Coxe’tf 
Memoirs of I/oratio Lord H'alpolc.) 

W'a i.i’Oi.E, 1 loraee, ^arl of Orford, tliinl 
and youngest son of sir Robert Walpole, 
was born in 1718. lie reeei\ed his early 
edueatKUi at Eton, whence be removed 
to Kiiiti’s college, rambiidge. He (putted 
the iimwr'ity witbont a degree, and, by 
llie interest of bis father, was noiiimated 
to tlireifMiliiablc ainecunis, wbieb be held 
t(i tlie tiiiM’ of his death. In 17311, he .srl 
out on a tour to the eontiiK'iit, aecouipa- 
nied by ilic poet tJray, with whom he had 
a diff'creiM-e, and tiiev parn d, Walpole 
subscipicntly taking aJI the blame upon 
bimself. He entered parliiim' nt in 17-H, 
as nieiidicr for rallinglon, and s|>ok(3 
spiritedly in opposition to a inotion 
agtiiiist lii.s father, but wa-s, in general, in 
Very silent and inactive inendH'r. It was 
soon apparent that he was not destined 
fi>r tlw paths of public life, ll’itli much 
vivacity and love of occupation, Ins chief 
delight vva.s in the indulgence of literary 
eiinosity, and a ta-ste for antnpiity and tlio 
lUie arts. In 1747, he repn'senied the 
boiongh *of Castle Rising, mid, in ]7.">4 
and l/lil, that of Kirig’.s J.ynn, mid al¬ 
ways adhered to the whig prineiplos m 
which lie wiLS educated; and his piirlia- 
nieiitary conduct was uniformly correct 
and iniiejtendent. In 1748, he purchased 
liis small but celebnited vill.a at Tvvicken- 
liam ((j. V.), called Straxrhernf hill, w hu h 
it formed no small jwirt of the business of 
Ills future* life to render a miniature sjh'- 
einieii of (iotliie mrbifecture, and a sjileii- 
did eolh'ction of piect*s of art, and relies 
of antiipiity, many of them curious and 
valiialih*, and others of rather a trilling 
description. He; first made bimself known , 
ii-s u writer by some jmppre in the World, 
and a few jioems in Dodsley’s (’ollections. 
His first sepunite jiublicution appt'nml in 
17.52, <‘iitilled Mdes Jt'alpoHana, being a 
descrijition of bis fntlier4< sent at Hough¬ 
ton, In 1757, he* set up a jirinting-press . 
at Strawl»e,rry bill, at which ho printed 
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Grny’s Od*s, and various other wojks. 

. I'lom liis own press also appeared, in 
J758, the first edition of his Catalogue of 
. Royal and Noble Autliora. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a collection of Fugitive Pieces,' 
and, in 17(11, by his Anecdotes of Paint¬ 
ing in England (2 vols., 4to.), coniftiled 
from the pajXTS of the artist George Ver- 
tii(‘. Two more volumes were afterwards 
added; aiid'^the whole forms a valuable 
colleetiofi. In 17b’I, his friendship for 
general (’onway d^v'W from him a pam- 
}>hlet on the dismissal of that tiflicer from 
the army, (#i account of the vote which 
^ he gave on general wati'ants. In 17b.'), 
appi'ared his ronmiitic liotiun (»f the (’a.s- 
.tlcfif Otranto, the prolific parent of the 
RadeljiH' romance, and a vitst variety of 
similar fictinnp, lleing at Pari.s in 17().>, 
he composed a French letter to RouSseaii, 
ill the name of tlie king of j'nis^ia, hj' 
M ay of exposing the xaiutj’ and s<-ll'-con- 
scqnenec of that singular character, mIio 
aeted on flie octasion with hi.s iisiiat ex¬ 
travagance. AValiinli' ■was, hoMcver, 
scarcely excnsahle for this attack iqxm 
the morliid seiisihility of a man m ho had 
given him no provocation; hut Ids cor- 
ri'Sjiondenee tvitli Hume supplies a vei v 
e.vtraorduiai-y sjiecimen of his aristoerati- 
cal contempt for authors by ))rotession. 
In 17(17, he d«‘cliiied being again clio'-eii 
to sit in I'.'trlmincnf; soon afier nhieh np- 
]«'ared his Historic Dotihts on tlic Lil'e 
and Reign of KhigTliehard Ill. It is an 
acute and ingenious performaiiee, hut 
fiidi'il in eoiivlncmg the jaihlic; and'the 
hiief, hilt conclusive investigation of it by 
Gihhoii, ill his misci'llaiK'ons uorks, has 
'jij'ohalily disposed of tin; (]iiestion liir er. 
"Mr. Widpole forgot hjs dignity so much 
ill rcgaid to this performance, as lo ex- 
])unge his name from the list of memheis 
of the aiituinurinn society, because two 
papers Mere read before them conlrovert- 
ing part of his evidence. In 17(id, lie 
printed his IMysterioiis Mother—a very 
poMeifully written tragedy,on a disagiec- 
alile buhject, and one wJiicli altogether 
jirecliides it from the stage. About this 
time occurred the tmiisactioa with the 
nnhapjiy Glmtlertcn ((j. v.), whieli snh- 
jected him to so much censurei'but his 
fault, on this occasion, appears to have 
been mainly his general apathy towaids 
literary men. llg^ vi.s’ited Paris in 1771 
and 177.'), and became much dislingnished 
in the circle of the celebrated anadame du 
Hcfliuid, M'ho particularly admiivd. him. 
'fhe pnrici|iul incident of his advanced 
yeare was his accession to the earldom of 
Orford, by the dealli of his iii'iihcw—au 
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e]evation whicli gave him Kiore tj'bnhlo'. ' 
than satisfaction, and which mailc pd al- • 
terabon in his mode mf living or literary 

f iureuite. His death, which was hastened 
ly a , hereditary gout, tliat hud reduced ‘ 
hifti to a cripple,. t(>ok place in March, 
1707, hi his sevenw-nintli year. He be¬ 
queathed to Robert Reny, esquire, and 
lys two daughters, all hi^ printed and . 
nmnnscript works, of (which a collective . 
edition was published in 1798 (5 vols.,4to.). 

I'he most valuable addition to what had 
fiirnieily appealed consisted in his letters 
to a great variety of coirespondei its, writ¬ 
ten Mitli groat rase and vivacity, but oc- 
casioiiallj cxliilntiiig afl'eciation and effort. 

He i.s certainly, however, drie of the most 
lively and winy of lottei-\vriters, buf too, 
freijiieiilly deemed his leiteis a grace and 
a favor arcordeil to liis literary coire- 
epondents, whieli superseded the necessi¬ 
ty of any thing more snb.staiitial. His 
Memoirs of the last ten Years of the 
Reign of George IIi)(2 vol.s., 4to., IS2Q) 
are of the highest value for tli^ domestic 
history of tliat ])eriod. In 182,), appeared 
ills Letters to the Eai! of Herefiird, form¬ 
ing tlie ninth volume of a quarto eilition 
of his works. See, also, the WalpoUana 
(2 vois., ISmo), and the Htmv'-hcinces of 
Horarf Walpole (182b). His plan of life 
was forineil upon a selfish jumciple of 
se]f-eii|ov iiieiit. As an author, he ranks 
res[)('etahly among general wrilei-s. 

WALcrnoA, AValiu hoa, or AValpck- 
r.is : a saint, honi in England, sNer of 
.'^r. M'ilhbald, tir'-t bishop of Eiclistadt, in , 
Germany, and niece of Pf. Ronifnee, the • 
njiosfle of th(' Geniians. Fhe went, like 
her uncle and hrotlicr, lo (icrniiuiy as a * 
missionary, and bccninc, about the middle 
•of the eighth coiiturv, abbess of a eoiivent 
at IJeidenhemi, in Fiancoiiia. She must 
have liei'ii a leaiiied woman, as she was 
eoiisidi red the author of a l.atin descrip¬ 
tion of ih(' 'IVav el,, of St. \V illibald. .After 
li(T death (77(i or 778), she received tijc 
)joiior.s of a .saint, was believe*! to work 
many miraoles, and chapels in lionor of 
her were liiiilt in many jilaces. From 
the eircumstance that in G 9 rman alma- 
nai's the name Walpurp:is has been 
acenlenfally placed, sometimes alone, ■ 
sometimes togetlicr with the iianic.« of , 
the ajiostles Philip and James, ae-imst ■ 
the first of May, tlie night previous to the ^ 
first day of IMay, so famous, in Geruiau 
legends, for the usscmhliiig of me witches, 
has l)C‘en called Walpur^is nit'ht. The , 
firet of May i.s an iuij)()i;tant day the ^ 

• Gcrniap cultivator: mairf'foiitraaa are 
made at this time; the laDurs of the field 
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■ ossume new activity, &.c. It is not 
striuigi! tlint, OH HO iiu]>urtant a day, tlie 
devil and the witches wxjre sjuppos^ to 
tio'niorc active than vtPual, tod to asscru- 
, hlc in a jiiuticiilur place to organize the 
woi lv of evil. This supersthioii, however, 
may have had its origin in the ancient 
(Jerman mythology, llnnco straw wiis, 
burned in nia^iy jilaces, on the Walpnr- 
gls-iiiglit, with a view,of dispersing the 
malignant beings—a custom still ])nv 
served in some ] daces. The chief eon- 
voculioii of the witches was consideird to 
take place on the Ihocken. IVlany cii.s- 
toni.s couiiecled witli the lirst of May, in 
Gennaiiy, oViginated in this sujHU'sritKin. 

W-iLat’s (trtcht'ciui rosnutrtu'i) a ma¬ 
rine quailriipcd, rescmhluig the scab in 
the structure of the leet, luir ilitli ring in 
the teeth and digesiii e sy stem. Ir is laigc 
mid unwieUly, somciimis aitaiiuiig the 
weight of 20(K) poiuiils, and inlialuts uii- 
I’requcnted coasts in the arctic t-ca^. 'J’lic 
head is oval, short, s^mll, aiul Hat iii fiont; 
the flat portion of tlie face is set i\i(li 
very strong bristles, mIiicIi aic pellucid, 
about a span in lenglh, and tniMed; tlx* 
ortfifieH of tlic cars :ue m'I_\ small, but the 
reosC of smcHiiig appeals to lx- exceed¬ 
ingly ucute; the meisors aie four m the, 
upper jaw,. 1)111 the two middle oiies aie 
shed as the animal adveoces ui age; tlie 
upj)er canines are hege, eh phaut-like 
tliaks, directed downwards; the feet aic 
vely short, and tlie toes .ne ciuinected hy 
a membrane, and armed with stioug nails ; 
the tail is short. Formerly, lasi In ids 
of these amuials iieqneiited the shores 
of the islands lietwei n .Nortliern Asia and 
America, Davis’s stiaits and Ilu,d'oii's 
bay, 111 lilt. and even as far snnih ,is 
the jMagdalen islands, in tiie giilfo! St. 
Lawrence, beiween lat. 47° and ; hut, 
at present,the walrus is iiow'Ikic nume¬ 
rous, except oil till; ie\ sh<>:es of Sjutz- 
borgen and the remote-t noiiliiTn coaMs 
otAinerica. Voyages were once made 
to procuronts tusks ;,t)d «id, and it is said 
tliat 1200 or LIOO indnidnals have heeii 
Ronietiines killed at once out oJ' a henl. 

, "The walrus i.s slow and cliim-y while on 
land, but quick and active in tlic watei. 
"It ofreo comes on shore, ami the female 
brings forth her young there m tlie sjii.ng. 
It is fearless tuid inoffensue, unless dis¬ 
turbed, and strongly attai lied to its mate 
and youiig,^ hut becomes fierce ami llir- 
Tiiidable 'v^eii attiu keil, especially if the 
yoiiijgare present, furiously emieatoriiig 
to sink the boats by rising nml booking 
its tiii^ ovett^eir sides; and fre.qnemly 
the violence of its blows is sufficient to 


stave the planks of small’lioats.*' Jts prin¬ 
cipal ffiod, it is said, consists of slieil-fisli. 
Tlie tusks grow to^the length of ten or 
tw'enty inches, oi^ sometimes even three , 
feel, weigliing from five to ten pounds. 
They ai'C workrsl like ivory, but turn 
yellow in n sliortcr time,, 'riin skin is 
about an inch in thickm-SH, and is used for 
a variety of purposes. 

Walsai.l ; a.market town and parish 
of England, in the comity of Smirord^ 
Ibi miles from London ; jio]iul.'itioii, 
l.'i.Otiti. I5y the refenii act ol' lr’.‘12, ■ 
Mulsall wu!» constimied a b»rongh, ro- 
tuinmg one liiemjier to iiailiameiit. ’ 

\V vi.MM.HAM, Thomas of, an English ■ 
clinmieler of the fifteeinii eentiny, wa- a 
jlenedictme monk of the alihey of .“st. 
Alhan’s, wliei-e lie held (lM\olilc(' of pre- 
centoi ; and he also sty N'S Jiniiself royal 
lii-tonographor. His woiksare, Tli'ildria 
JSiivia, eoiitaiiiing the annals of England, 
I'rom the end of Heiiiv Ill's reign, forni- 
'nig a conmuuUioi: to die history ol" Mat 
lliiwv Fans; and //ly/iw/igHm .Wiistrirr, 
gi\ mg an aecoOnt ol fhe oreiiiTemesin 
jVormamly, liom tlie time of Iloilo to the 
sixtli year of Henry V. 'fliCM' lueecs 
xveie piibli-hed by arcliliisliop Parker 
^London, F>74, folio). 

^VAl sixoii\'i, sir I'rancis, an limgli-h 
statt small, m the reign of lyieeii Fli/a- 
beth, ileseeiided of an jinCient I’amilv, 
was a name of Cliiselliurst m Kent. He 
was educated tit King’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, aii'l, at an early age, travelled on 
the coi'iinent, and iicipmcd A knowledge 
oftbe languages, maimers and [inliey of 
tbreigri nations. His first emjiloy meut 
was iliat of ambas-ador to the court of 
Frame, x\heme he returned in F)7:i, 
and liemg appointed one of tlm priiieipal, 
seeretai les of state, and a member m' I ho' 
]in\j eomicil, received the honor of" 
knightlioed. In die miporiant .situation 
wliieli lie fillcil, In- rendered great ser- 
Mces to bis soiereigii. and contributed, 
by liis polic\, to the .sialiihty of her gov¬ 
ernment. Tlie means which lie adopted, 
however, for the atlaiiiment of Ins pur-‘ 
jioses, were not of tlu' mOst honorable 
(iescn|)tion. l,lo\d,iii liisritatc \N'otthieH, 
says, “ f^r F. Walsinghum outdid the 
Jesuits ill their own how', ami over-rcui li- 
ed tliem in their eqiiivocafioii and mental 
r(‘s(,rvation ; never Batlling a lie,- but 
wanly drawing out and discovering the 
trinb. l'’ew lettere cscaiied his hiimls, 
whose contents lie coiilil read Imd not 
touch the .seaK. Ho lind the wondei ful 
art of weaving plots, in which busy })co- 
ple were so entangled tliat tliey could > 
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never e«la^c, but were sotrietimeg gpared 
upon subtnifesiou; at others, hanged for 
example. He would clierish a plot for 
years together, admitting the consfdrators 
to his own and the queen’s presenc e fa- 
niiliurly, Init dogging them out watch¬ 
fully .’’Such was the policy of this states¬ 
man, who is stated to have tnaintained 
• fifty-tljree agents and eiglitcnm spies' in 
foreign courts. In l.'iSI, he went on a 
second emljassy to Prance, to treat of a 
marnagc! between Pdizabeth and the duke 
of Anjou; and, in 1583, lie was sent to 
the court*of James VI of Scotland, 
whence, he is said to Imve brought back 
a higlier opinion of the* abiliiie-s of the 
futtin* sovemign of llritain than the 
event justified, lie acted a very im/»or- 
tant, Iiiit hy no means honcynble part, in 
, die defection of llabingfon’s plot against 
die lift' of the (jueen, in 158(i, and m 
the suli-iorpient proceedings against iMary, 
queen of Scots. His death took place in 
April, I.WO, in the ninc'tieili year of liis 
age; and his remains were intern'd jiri- 
vately, by niglit, in St. Paul’s ehureh, 
apprelieiisinns ln'ing entertained that liis 
coi]iS(' imglif be arre'-tc'd on iiecoiuit of 
his debts. An aecount of bis negotiations 
and his de.sjiatelies from Praiiee appear¬ 
ed undc'r the title of the Complete Am¬ 
bassador folio); and a ^^nrk called 

Arcmia .]}tlica has’ been n'-rribed lo liun, 
but Its authenticity is questioualile. 

\Y\ith\m : a post-town iu Middlesex 
comity, Massafhusetts, on the noith sidr* 
of t'liarles river, which se]):iral('s it liom 
Newton; ten miles west of Host on, ihir- 
ty-lbiir east by north from IVorcester, 
420,miles from Wasliinsiton; population, 
in 1820, 1077; in 18;io. IH.'i!). It is a 
pleasiuit town, and eontuins two Congre- 
gationtil meetnig-lionses, and thme cot¬ 
ton miumfiictories, wliicii are among the 
most extensive and best conducted cstab- 
lishinents of the kind in this country'. 
They belong to a company of gciuleineu 
residing iirincipally in Ilostoii. 'I’lio 
cfipital stock amounts to $()00,0('0, three 
fourtlis of which are vested in mill privi¬ 
leges on Clinrlos river; land, houses, three 
brick mamifuelories, and maeliinerj', 
com|irising 8004 spindli's and 231 looms. 
Tliese works employ about 400 persons, 
principally females, and trom 00 tp 80 
men. in making inacliiiiery. Tiie quan¬ 
tity of cotton auifbally used uniounts to 
about 700,000pounds, and the cloth made 
to 2,000,000 yards. These works were 
commenced in 1814; the whole com- 
pleieil iti 1821. There are also bleach¬ 
ing wdrks, carried by steam, at which 
von. xiu. 6 


two tons of goods are daily bleached, 
calendered and packed. There are two 
schools supported hy the proprietors of 
the •factories, at which instruction is 
regularly provided without charge. 

Waltuer or THE VoGEi.wEiiJ?,one of 
tlie most eminent old German lyric poets 
of the class of Minnesins^ers (q. v.), Wrb 
descended from a noble, but not wealthy 
family, w'hosc castle, Vogelweide, is sup- 
IKised to have been situated in Upjier 
Thurgau. Wallher resided at the court 
of Frederic, the eldest son of Leo(»old VI, 
duke of Austria and Stiria. Frederic 
took the cross in ] 195, departed for Pales¬ 
tine in 1197, and died the cn.suLng year^ 
on the cruSade. Walther seems to have 
left file eoiirt of Vienna immediately 
afier the lo.'^s of his royal patron. After 
the rnurdCT of Philip of Sualiia, in 1208, 
he set out on his wanderings. At the 
court of Pliilip Augustus, khig of France, 
he seems to have met with a kind recep¬ 
tion ; hut he romamed longest at tlie 
splendid court of th^landgrave of Thu¬ 
ringia, wild had always around him a 
circle of poets, and iiikitnted that cele¬ 
brated poetic contest, the war on the 
Wartl)urg(l‘''07), in which Walflier took 
jiart. M althcr shows himself, jn his po¬ 
litical iiocm.-!, a warm defender of the 
iiiqterial jiower and honor, against the 
eneroaelmients of the clergy and their 
head in Rome. Some time after the 
nrrnal of Frederic ll'in tlermaiiy, we 
fmd Walther again at the court uf Vienna, 
where ho was kindly Ireati'd by ia'Opold 
VH. Alter Leoiiold's death, in 12:10, 
Walther seems to have left the court pf 
Vienna, of the decline of which lie com¬ 
plains ; and of tiic fiirilicr events of his 
iitl', we only know' that he w.as engaged 
in a crusade, probably the one .undertak¬ 
en by the emperor Frederic IT, to Pales¬ 
tine, in 1227. Tlie year in wliieh V'alther 
dieii is as unccilain as that of Ins birth; 
he must have lived, however, till after 
12.30. The latter years of luSj,hte were 
devoted to a pious eontemplation of tlie 
world, of death, and eternity. Ilis jKieins, 
all of tliem lyric, may be found in the 
manuscript collections of the Minue^ing- 
ers. (q. v.) Tiachmann has pnlilished 
them according to the original text (Ber¬ 
lin, 1827). Akland has given an account 
of the life and character of tins poet 
under the title JFalthervon^er Fogelivi ide, 
etc. (Stuttgart, ,1822). 

Walton, Isaak, an ingenious and 
amusing writer, was horn at Stafli^, iu 
August, 1S)3, He was {jualiably low 
parentage, for he settled in London as ft 
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semstcr or milliner and linen-draper, 
and kept a sliop in Flc6t street About 
1G32, he jnurried Uie sister of bishop 
Ken, ami, in the bef^inning of the <3ivU 
Avais, lie it'inoved from the metropolis. 
His death took place at Winchester, in 
Kfcvl. lie was the editor of several puli- 
lications, catd gained considerable celeb- 
lity by a treatise entitled tlie Complete 
Angler, or the Contemplative Man’s Ree- 
reatiou, which lias passed throngh nnme- 
iPus editions; and his Biographical Me¬ 
moirs of bishop .Sanderson, Hooker, sir 
H. Wottoii, George llerlR-rt, and doctor 
' • Donne, which have attained an equal 
.share of pojmlarity. Though j)()s^ess.>d 
of much gehCral infonnatioh, Walton 
made no pretensions to leaniuig; and tlio 
eliann of his tvritings dejiends on the air 
of verisimilitude and tiiiatrefned Ix neM)- 
lence which they eYhihit. .Some sliort 
pieces of poetry are intersjieised in his 
works, wliicii evince nuieh taste and 
' foelhig. 

Walton, Brian•; a learmsl di\iiie and 
critic, born about 1(100, and edueuted at 
Culnbrklge, wJiere he took the degree of 
master of arts, in l()"2:i. Removing to 
, L 'idon, he obtained a reetoiy in 1(530, 
and, ten years after, was nistitiited to the- 
rectory of St. (idesV iii tlie field.-. In 
Ibdf), he conimenciHl doctor of diMiuty. 
lu the civil wars, lie lu\orcd the laqal 
cause, and was consequeiith oliliged'to 
take shelter at Oxford. 'I'here he J'oriii(*d 
• the srlieine of a Pol\ glot Bible, to which he 
owes bus literarx' reputation. Tlll^ woik 
wa.-< rxinipleted ami piilili-lied in >.ix xol- 
nme.s, folio, in Ki,!?. under the follooiiur 
tith': Bihliu Sarra Po/yg/oHa comftlvrhnhn 
{icxlus oris^iiutlis) Ikhmicuin, cum Pent'i- 
tfuchu Snmariimw, Chtdditicum^ Gn’cnm 
(vtrsionun^uf aniiquarum), Stimnritiiiia', 
Grttca' LXX Jnhrpp., Chaldiii''a', Sifria- 
e«, jirabica, .Ethiopirte, Pcrsica-, j'ulir. 
Eat. qiiicquifl compamri poterai : rum 'Ptr- 
■ e< f'rr.nonvm f/nentfifhtm Tramla- 
twnibus Jifotinis. Doctor Walton hial 
several a.ssi.sumts in his laborious under¬ 
taking, of whom the principal was doctor 
Ediriinid (’a-tell. On the restoration of 
Charles II, to xvhorn he pr<‘sented In.s 
Bible, xvith a nexv dedication (the original 
oae to Oliver Cromwell having been 
cancelled), he xvas made one of tJic royid 
chaplains; and, in KJtiO, he was rai-sed to 
the bishopric of Chester. His deatli took 
jilaec in London, KiOl. 

Walto.n, George, a siguei* of the I)ee- 
laraiii^ of Inde[><‘ndence, was horn in 
Fredt^c rouMf, Virginia, alioiit the ) ear 
1*40. He poa^sed an eager desire of 
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l^nowledge, and devoted to its fiLcquisitton 
all the moments he could spore fi'Otn hi.s 
early occujiution as an ajiprentiec to u 
carjientcr. At the expiration of liis term 
of service, he removed to Georgia, where 
he applied himself to the study of the 
law, and, in 1774, was admitted to the bur. 
Among Uie patriots who ussmnbled at 
the “ lilieily pole,” at Tondee’s tavern, Su- 
vannali, to devise meosurt's of resistance 
to the encrouebmeiits of England, he ap- 
jHiured, and took u prominent part In 
January, 1775, he was cboseii a member 
of a eoruinittei' apjKiintodto juiepun'u pe¬ 
tition to the king jcjuid, in Feliriiarj, 177(5, 
he was elected one of the Georgia dele¬ 
gation to the national congress, and coii- 
tiiiiied a inenilx’r of that hod}', with little 
imermia.sioti, until 17e*l. lu December, 
1778, he was appointed colonel in the nii- 
lifia, and received a w'oiitid ui the thigh,, 
during the defence of Savaniudi. He 
xvas made }irisomT, but cvelinneed m 
_8epleiu!ier, 177!>. lie xvas twice clieseii 
gmei nor of tlie state, once a senator of 
the r. .'^tatc.s, aiul, at four diJl'ereut peri¬ 
ods, a judge of the .superior coiirt.s, winch 
lust oflice he held tifteen tears, until hw 
detail, Fell. 3, 18(I4, His powers were 
strong, and his teniperanieni ardent. 

\\ Ai.TZ ((feriiian liteially rolkr)-, 

a iiatioiiiil Geiinan daiu'e, comnioii, how- 
ex er, among oilier nations of the conti¬ 
nent, a.s rspain, Ac., and of late iiitro- 
diieml into Fngland and the I’.l^tutes. A 
XXalt/ ought to be danced with iiiiieh 
grace e.id iireeisioii; and the first note 
of each bar (the music being alxvays 

written m^ or ” time) should lu* distinct, 

.tnd longer than the txvo others. U 
is a mi-take to suppose that the xxaltz 
music IS ulxvajs gnx. .The xvnli/ of 
(he 1101 til of Gcriuuiiy was graxe and 
sloxx', xvhilst that ot the soiitli, particular¬ 
ly of \ jenna, is gav, and may degene¬ 
rate into a hurchuiiuhan sxvdbiess. 'Phe 
quick, gay xvidt/. is the most roiiiiiion at 
present. Sevend waltz times are now 
often united, to priWent monotony. One 
of the most ini|)ortunt ndes (<>r xvalizmg 
xvell, yet often neglected by foreigners, is, 
that both the dancers should stand jiaral- 
lel, and directly opjiosite each other, 

Wampi m (frotu icampi or wompi, eig- 
nifyiiig, in the Mamael^isetts Indmn lan¬ 
guage, wfitle, the color of tlic slielLs most 
frequent m wampum belts); sbelis, or 
hfriiigs of sliellix, used, by thcAineriean In¬ 
dians, a.s money. Tlies<‘, when united, form 
a bro/ul lieJt, which is xvom as ati ornameut 
or girdle. It is aometimes culled warn- 

i’ 
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pumpa^e, or wampeoffut, or toampam- 
peague, of which wampum seems to be a 
contraction. 

WAivDiiKiNG; a reciinical term wjth 
Ocrniiui mechanics, to denote their cus¬ 
tom of travelling into foreign countrii s 
ult('r finishing their apprenticeship. For- 
meii^', they were hound by law, in all 
fiurniaii states, to travel in this way, oth¬ 
erwise they could not make their miLSter- 
pieces; that i.s, those sjiccimcns of their 
skill, by which they ]iroved to the corpo¬ 
ration that they were fit to Is-cotne mas¬ 
ters, and ^'hich lliey are Still hound to 
exhibit in several 'p%rts of (iermany 
where coriiorations i xist. WlTiether this 
habit of wandering arose from the uni¬ 
versal disposition of the (iermans for 
travelling into foreign i;ountries, which 
scatters (lerman meclijmics all over the 
worlvl, or from the iin.settled habits of 
many classe.s in the middle ages, as the 
knights, the racantivi (see School, \ol. \i, 
p. !i'>l),*or the frequent campaigns of the 
Germans m Italy, where the servants of 
the noblemen learned m;my arts not 
known in Gi-nnaiiy, we cannot here di.s- 
cuss. In summer, mc<-liamcs may nl- 
W'avs be seen on the roads in Germa¬ 
ny, carrying knapstieks and sometimes 
a few tools. Tiiey receive dinner aiijl 
lodging, nr iqpney, from tlie corporation m 
tjuchjiiacc, or from the riinster-vvorkmeii, 
if there arc only a few in a place. 3Iany 
jieculiaritics and absurdities are eoniiecte l 
with this receiving of presents. Instead 
of a passjiort, they carry “ vvaiidcring- ■ 
hooks,” so calleil, which must he kcjit in 
good order, and shown to the police of tlie^ 
jilaccs thnmgh which they jia-^s. 

^VAXKERjFcnliiiand Gemmian, doctor 
of theology, professor of moral jihiloso- 
iihy in tlin university of I-’rcibiirg, vas 
liOni in 1758, in Freiburg, in tlie Ilrisgaii, 
was made professor of morals in, 1788, 
and elected ur<-lil)i.shop, hul died in J8Q1, 
before the pajial confirmation arrived froii^ 
Rome. Ills works would jirovc instruc¬ 
tive to many Catholics who believe that 
they almndon their faitln if thi-y give up 
certain things whic.h are inconsistent 
with the present state, of intelligence, or 
with the testimony of history. Among 
Ilia wprksarc the following :-^On Rea¬ 
son and Revv'lation, with a View to the 
Mofal Wants ofWMaiikind {Vienna, 1802, 
2ded.,Freiburg); On the Matrimonial Tic, 
considered with Respect to Natural Law 
and Pure Morality (181Q}; and System of 
Christian Morals. 

Wai’atoo'Tsland ; an island ol North 
America, formed by the junction of the 


Multnomah with die Columbia, twenty 
miles long and ten broad. Its numerous 
ponds abound with the common arrow¬ 
head [sa^Uaria sagiliifolia), to tlie root 
of which is attached a bulb, giwing in 
the irjudj This bulb, to w'bich the In* 
dians give the nanie of wapatoo, is the 
grf»t article of food, and almost the sta¬ 
ple aiticle ol’commerce on the Columbia. 
It is never out of st'iLSon, so that, at all 
times of the year, the valley is frequented 
by tin; neighboring Indians, who ceme to 
gather It. Jt is collected chiefly by the 
women, who take a light rauoe in a pond 
when; the water is us high as the bAast, 
and, by meaiih of their toes, separate the 
root from flic, bulb, wiiieh, on lieiiig freed 
from tie- nnid, rises immediately to the 
surlace of the water, and is thrown into 
the eatioi'.. Tins plant is’foundthrough the 
w hole r.vteiit of the Colurphia valley, but 
does not grow farther eastward. 

Wai’pivg; a village and parish of 
Ihiglaiid, m Middlesex, on the north bank 
of the Tliami-s, one of the out-jiarishes of 
Ixjiidon, on the east side of the city, in¬ 
habited chiefly by {lersons employed m 
trade, coiiiieeted with the shipping of the 
jiort of London; jKipiilatioii, 5889. Here 
.-ire till' I.oiidon docks, S’- Catlianne’s 
docks, Ac., and the smpciidous ware- 
hoii.scs belong to tlie custom-house, &c. 
(8ee IJoch.i, and Jjondon.) 

War, in general; a state of hostility 
and violence between individuals, or, in a 
more common sense, between sovereign 
nations, who, having no siijicriorpower to 
which to appeal for the decision ol' their 
disputes, liavc recourse to force and anns. 
In coiilrailistiiiction to international or 
public war, civil tear designates a similar 
stale of violence existing between differ¬ 
ent portions or members of the same na¬ 
tion. Inu-riinfional wars hre generally 
distin^goislied .into offensive wars; or wars 
of attack, and defensive ware, or wars of 
defence. The jiarty which carries ^on 
what is called an offensive tvar is not, 
however, by anj im-uiis, always the origi¬ 
nal author of the hostile measures, since 
the seeming assailunt is often forced into 
his position by die violation of his rights, 
or the menacing posture of die odier par¬ 
ty. U is well known fliat both bc]liger-_ 
ents aim to acquire the credit of acting 
on the defensive, partly to conciliate pub- 
llo opinion, vvliich, though often mis¬ 
takenly, commonly jironotinccs a defen¬ 
sive war justifiable, and condemns an of¬ 
fensive war; and 60 irietiinc,s to se¬ 
cure the assistance ol' TReign powers, 
which has licen guarantied, by tr^ty, to 
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one or both parties; who may become the (See MxdtBe and Feudal'System.) 
object of ofti'iisive inrnsuros. • The right Tlicir cxoinjdc was followed by tludr 
of declaring vfar, in monarchical govern- siibvassals, and the countries of Kurope 
nieiirs, is commonly in the king, as the were perpetually ravaged with internal 
actual sovereign power, or the head of the hostilities. In England alone, of all feu- 


cxeciiiivc, tis in constitutional monai'chies. 
In England and France, the king has the 
right to declare war aii<l make peace ; 
but this power is virtually, controlled by 
the legislative powi'r to grant or withhold 
supplies. In the II. States, the consti¬ 
tution pmvides (ail. 1, sec. that tlio 
congirss shall hare jiowor todeelarc war, 
grant leltei> of marque and reprisal, raise 
and Mipjiort armies, aiul jiroriih' and 
niaiiitain a' na-vy. It is not, in modern 
■ times, a connuon practice to make a for- 
intil ileclaration of war, or olhcial pre\i- 
ous notice to the eneiin : hut a domestic 
manifesto of the Sorercign to his sub|ect', 
or to the nation, is considered assutiirieiit 
to Apprize neutrals that a war .actually 
exists.. Thus. Ill the war between Eng¬ 
land and Fraivce, in 177H, the lee.'iHiiij; of 
the liritish luiiiister froiii Tan. was cnii- 
sidered the til's! juiblie aet of ho-tility; 
and fliete was no otluT deelaratieii ot' 
W'lr So. ill the war ot' between 

G' at liriiaui aud tlie 1'. Stati's, bosnhtu s 
w’lTi' commeiieed. on our part, as .-ooii as 
llie ru'ccssiiiy aei (;f eoiiiTe^s w.i- prL-.,>e(l. 
tritlioiit waiting to roiiuouiiieate mir m- 
tcntioiis t» the Eiurb-li giwnuni'-ui Jn- 
diridiials have no riglit to eniiiuiit acts of 
liostility, exre[)t in si'lf-defeuee, wiiljniit a 
commission from tlie proper autlioi itn-,. 
and are halile to betreare.(l as pnate^ and 
rohl.'ers if they unrlertake liii-nliiiea on 
tlii'ir ow'ii re.sponsibility. (See /Viertb/r.i 
aud Prize .)—On the rights and duties of 
helligerents in gem^ral, see the artieles.V/- 
tums, L'tu' of; and (’onqvfxt. Sei'. iikn- 
wisc. Soldiers, Strateoqf, .MilUary Si'ieui es, 
Jlrnuj, .Vary, 'Pirdilli urs, \'c. 

ffar, Private, or Clnh-Lnir [jus manvn- 
riiun; in (German, Fausteerhl. fi>.t-law). 
Tlj^'oiighoiit the coimtnes wlnhh com¬ 
posed the QarloviMei’iM empire, no feiid.il 
right was more 'juiversidly established' 
and exercised than that of private w'ar, 
the immediate cause .iiid sy.stematic rom- 
mencement of whieh are sufheienlly to 
be' found in the anarchy of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, During the abey¬ 
ance of all regal or national authority, 
file great feudatories were, in fact, m tlie 
condition of forei|pi powers to (>aeh oth¬ 
er; they were without any common sii- 
jierior jurisdiction, to which, had they bei'u 
inclined they could appeal for the redress 
of injui^s; aliMie power of the Vword 
alone remained to decide their rpiarrelH. 


dal countries, this scourge was little felt; 
and, though it cannot be said that the 
pmcticG of private wairs w’as imkvow'ti 
under the Norman kings, yet the right of 
waging these femls was never' recognised: 
theirocciiiTeneowtisdenoiiiiecd, ami some¬ 
times' piijiLsla’d, as au otleiicc ugamst the ' 
king’s |)eace, that i>, airaiiwt the supremo 
aiitiiority of tile ^crow'll. (Si^ llallam’s 
.Middle . /gCit, volT ii, ehaj). H.) ■ Ity fho 
feudal riJf'toms of the ('01111110111,110' right 
of private war was extended to all per¬ 
sons of iiolrte (pialiiy, or, in other woids, 
to all possessors ot fiel's on Jviiightlj ten¬ 
ure. liijf they mu.sf he e(jual, m theseah* 
of iidi'iidiUioii.w'itli tlu'ir luhersaries; iior 
did ('very cimI cause 0)’ ollimce jiisidj an 
appeal to arms, but sueli (h'adh m|iines 
onl\ a.s are u-,iiali\ di imied eapiuil etmies 
III modi ni jiiiispniiieiiee, 01 such ont- 
raeeous iii'ulisa- no knu:lit imt'litemiun'. 
\\ Ill'll tile war wa-om 11 I'egiui, it might 
legally be e-pou-i'd bj the rehuuMis of 
liotb parties; aud it wii- ereo incumbent 
on them, in .some ejuses, to giie aid in tlie 
(liiarn I. under pain of liirli'itmg iIk- elamis 
and lulieniaiiee of kiudieih Still more 
w, re the \a.ssals oi'each eombfuant m- 
Mihed 111 the contest, since, Iw the vitry 
e^seiici* ol’ the li'udul obligations^ lliey 
were bound to defeml ami ussi-t tlicir 
loid'. 'I’lie means by wliieli Ibis perm- 
emu- custom was finally abiogaied, were 
\ai'ioiis. Till' most remarkaltle was the 
'truce of (Jod (q. v.\ by whii li loeii were 
Ji'ibiddeii to U'ss.'iil ibeu adversanes dur¬ 
ing any of the holy fesiiuds, aud also diir- 
mg the inUM'ial hetweeii entry Wednes¬ 
day evemiig ami IMoiiday moniiiig, ns 
eiiibraeing those days ot" the week which 
had been saueiitied by the passion and 
ri'surreelion of the Redeemer. Al fii'st, 
the tmee of (I'od, exteiidiiig fnmi France, 
wa.s adopted ihroughout Eiirojie; bur, 
riotwiflisLambiig ilieaiixietyof the eliurrh, 
uml rejK’ateil decrees of pojH*s ami 
coimeils, it-, pio\ i-,ioii.s appi?ar to h;i\o 
lieeii little regarded. The interposition 
of royal Amhorily was iieees.sary to rc- 
Kiraiti, and fiiialiy to cxlingmsh, these 
bloody feuds ; ami tin; first stop townrihs 
the aceomjilisliilieiif of this ohjeei dates 
li'om the oi'dmahee of Eotiis IX, f()i'hid- 
diiig, umler penalty of treason, the eom- 
iiieneement of any private war until forty 
days afte.r the eomiiiission of the act 
in which tlie rpiarrel had originated. 


/ 
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The opportunities of accommodation 
between the parties, pven by ttiis 
edict, wJiich was known under the 
jiaine of tlie king's peace, or roycd triice, 
af»p(;!U' to have contributed essentially to 
iliitiiuish the number of private wars 
in France; and the endeavors of St. Bou-' 
IS, being followed up by Philip the Fair, 
and successfully completed by Charles 
VI and Louis Xf, led, soon after the mid¬ 
dle of the filtcenth cimtury, to the total 
abolition of ilie practice in that country. 
In (icrmatjj', truces of this kind (ct^llcd 
tVf/e, jieace of the«laud) were repeat¬ 
edly d(’clm-ed for a certain period, during 
which private war was illegal. But the 
circumstance that Cerinany always con¬ 
tinued to be divided among a great num¬ 
ber of |>etty but independent sovereign 
princes, retarded the accomplishment of 
tlic elfortn of the clergA' and the emperors 
to c/l'ect the entire aliolitioii of the praetice. 
In 14rt), a lantf/riede often yearx, the 
longe^t that had e\fr been cstablc'licd, 
was proclaimed ; and it was Siam Iblloweil 
by'The |H.'rpctunl ]tcace [(icigf’rlmdji'ictk), 
entirely liirbidding private war. (See 
Ch'iihher, Imjierial, and ikimmt Empin.) 

War, N OKTiii K>. (See.\ o?7/irr« fi'ai.) 

MWk ok 1HP2 — 1.». (See Russian- 
German Jf'ar.) \ 

War or Tiiirti Yuars. \See Thiity 
Years' ff'ar.)' 

War,*I’kasalts' or Rvrai,. (See Pcas- 
anls' ff'ar.) 

Warwkck, Perkin ; an indnidual who 
ilayed u singular jian in the leign of 
b'liiy A'll, giving himself out a-tb(' sec- 
(^nd son of I'idward IV, who was siiji- 
posed to have U’en inunlered, in the I'ow- 
or, by Iliehai-d III. It is ditiicult, at this 
distance of time, to decule upon Ins jire- 
tcusions; but his ill success has set him 
tlow'ii with posterity ns an im|)ostor. 
He was first heard of at the loiirt of the 
duchc'-s of Burgundy, sister of Edward 
IV, about the year ]4!K), when all weie 
struck with lii-s rescniblanco to that (irince. 
Some authors have assetted that he wn.s 
the natural son of Edward. Supported 
by the duchess f»f Burgundy iu lii.s pre¬ 
tensions, Warbcck at length (1 lUti) ven¬ 
tured to make a descent upon Fhigland ; 
but, being woreted in the,attempt, he re¬ 
tired to ScotliuuL where he was well re¬ 
ceived by the king, who gave him the 
hand of Cnthariiie (Jordon, a young lady 
akin to the royal family. The Scotch 
king was, however, soon after picvailcd 
upon to nhundou Ida cause; and Warbeck 
landed in Cornwall, wdicrc he was pro¬ 
claimed king by iho uauie of Kicliai'd IVv 
• • 6 *. 


But, while yet at the-head of 10,000 men, ‘ 
he suddenly desertejl his foHowera, on the * 
approach of Henry, and took refuge in 
tlie sanctuary of Beaulieu. Having nnal- • 
ly surrendered himself into die hands of 
the king, he was obliged to read a confes¬ 
sion of his imposture, while standing in ' 
the stocks, and then thrown into the Tow- 
er (1499^. Here he met with Edward 
Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, son of the 
duke of Clarence, and rightful heir to the 
crown, who had been a prisoner there for 
fifteen years. The unha])py boy listened 
with eagerness to the projects, suggested 
by Warbeck, for (heir deliverance, and 
they were both cliarged with a coiispira- 
ey to set tbemselvi's froe, by seducing 
some ot the guards and destroying the 
roL Warbeck seems to bai'c been ex¬ 
cited, by the king, to inveigle Warwick 
into acts which w'ould give a pretence for 
(■fleeting his death. Bacon darkly-bints, 
that Ferdinand of .^paiij was unwilling 
to assent to the marriage. Ix-tw'ecn his 
daiigliter, the unf’oilmiate Catbanne, and 
.\ilbur, prince of Wales*, while the earl 
of W’ui’wick lived. However tins may 
be, ’iVarlic'dv was convicted of frcn-oii, 
and liaiiged at Tybiini (1199); and ^V’or* 
WK'k was likewise convieteu of high trt'a- 
seii, liv a jury id’ jicers, and put to death 
fir an olfeuce vvhieli ins faculties dd not 
enable him to comprehend. Bej {Essais 
llistnnqHcs (t Crifiejitrs sitr Richard III, 
Pans, If’lc) maintains that Warbeck was' 
the son and law fill heir of I'Jdvvnrd I\'. 

'iin r.To>,' \\ illiain, a cc-lebnitdd 
prelate of the Enidisli cluircli, horn at 
Nevvar'k-iipofi-Treiii, ni Nottingbiunsbire,' 
m l(i9!', was the second .son of an at-^ 
toniey, and. atier being edncati'd, af 
school, was, in 1714, nitieh'd to an attor- 
ue\ at r.ast .'ilaikliam, in,bis native coun¬ 
ty. After completing a cku’kship bf five 
years, be was adnntti'd iu one of the, 
courts at Wesliuiiister, and, returning to 
Newatk, be engaged in l(*g!^ jiractlfe, 

Not finding the prolcssion adapted t<S Jtis 
last(‘ or talents, be relinqiijsbcd if, and, 
in took deacon’s orders in the church. 

His first work, con.sisting of Miscellane¬ 
ous ’Pranslatious, in Prose and Verse, 
from Uoman authors, was published wath . ■ 
a Latin dedication to sir George Sutton, 
w ho. 111 172(5, bestowed on him a small t,'- 
vicarage. Shortly after, he visited Ixin-' 
don, and formed ati acquaintance with 
some of the inferior wits of that \H)riod, 
among whom was ThcolmW, tln'ii ea- ' 
gaged on an edition ol^|[^aksp«lire, to 
whiith Warburton bernuie a contrihuEtor^ ; > 
Iu 1727, he began to distinguish bimselT. 
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as an origuial writer by Iris Inquiry into 
the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles,' 
whieb he dedicated to sir Robert Sutton, 
through whose, interest he was placed in 
the list of the king’s riiastera of arts, on 
Jiis nuijesty’s visit to Catiibridgc, in 1728; 
and ho thus supplied the want of an «ca- 
doinical educatio'n. His patron also pre¬ 
sented him to tlie ivetory of Brand 
lii'ongliton, in Lincolnshire, where lie ro- 
nmined several yeai's, during wJiich he 
composed most of those works whi<‘h 
l ontnhiitod to the estahlishment of his 
fame. In 17A> appeared liis Allianee lie- 
tween (’hurch and State, or the Neci.ssity 
and Kqiiity of an esttibll.'.lied Religion 
and Test Law, wliioh parsed tliroiigli Ibm- 
•editions dyring the life of tlie liuthor, 
tiiongh it is said to liavegiv' n s-atidiietion 
lieilher to the zealots of the cliureli nor 
to the advocates Mor religioiiM Iiberf}. 
The first volume of Ins elnef work uas 
puhlislied, in under ihe tide of the 

Divine Legation of Mose*; <|einonsii,ited 
■ on the I'nneijdes of a Rel'aiou^- Itii-I, 
fioin the Oini'-sioii of die llociriue ot a 
I'litiire Sta'e of ili'ward.'' luul l*'inii-li- 
menls m ih Jewi^li ilispen-ation. This 
paradoMcal performance met widi aiHer- 
^%aries among a!! p.niies. ulio eonemre<l 
ill criticising ami censuring die tlieory on 
which It IS Ibiimled. rndismaM d l>y un- 
imadversioii, he piilihshed a Vliidicaiioii 
of iiis u[unioiis, and iiersevi'red m the 
jWiisecutioii of his tNork. Having pub¬ 
lished, in the literary join mil called liie 
Works of the JAiornod, in 17dd and 1740, 
,a delencc of the Essay on iVlaii, again-t 
the remarks of Do Crousaz of Ceiieva, 
pope acknowledged bis obligation'! to bis 
advoc.att', and an inlimacy en.sufd Ix-twci n 
them. On his detfli, in 1741, Pope be- 
ipieatheAl to our author half his lilirun, 

, and the copy-right of such of his works 
already printed as were not oiherwinc 
dignoseil of. Among the iiuiiicroiis ati- 
' tagouibls (*f Warhurloii and hia Divine 
Legation, were doctoi’S Middleton, I’o- 
pocke, R. Grey, Sykes and Stehbing, 
,-agaiiist whom, he puhlislied, in 1744 and 
174;'), two defences, iii wiiicli he treau all 
luB opponents, except Jliddletoii, witli a 
iii^ degree of asperity and self-coiili- 
, denpe. He became, in 174(), ]iroach(‘r to 
the .pocidty of Lincoln’s inn; and. in the 
foUowiBg year, he appeared as the editor 
ofShak8])care. He now rapidly advanced 
in the couise of preferment in his profiis- 
sion, tocotning prebend of Gloucester in 
J75:\ltfng% OHBplaiu in ordinary in 1751, 
then prelKind of Durham, D. 1). by arch- 
icpiiHvojiu! maudAtc, dean of Bristol in 
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1757, and, two ycare aftef, bishop of i 
Gloucester. The fifth voluine of the Di- ■ 
vine Legation was juihlished in 17G5 ; and 
sotne remarks which ho luiroditced on 
the character of doctor \V. T,owth, fartier 
of the bi.shop of J.oridoit, involved him , 
in a new controversy, in w'hich he was 
assisted by doctor Richard Hurd, iu 
1708, he eslahlishod a lecture at Liucoln’s 
inn, oil the evidence iu favor ot Chnsfi- 
aiiity from the jiropheeies ot the Old and 
IVievv Testament. The last years iii his * 
life were I'liihittered by the. dencaso tst an!v!ijjj| 
only son, who feli*a vietjui to con-'iiml)- 
tioii at llieage of nineteen. Uidiop ar- 
biirton died at Gloucesti r, .June 7, 1771k 
and was iiite.ri'e.d in the cathedral church, 
where a iiioiimnent wil'- erected to hi'i 
memors. His w orks were collected ami 
jiiiblislied by lii.« friend bi-hop lliir(l,m 
l/C.'S (f) vol-.,4to.); and a biograiilncal me- 
nioji, ibrmiiig a seventh volume, ap|ieiir- 
ed several j ear-after. Doctor jolinson, 
in lus l.ife of Pope, stijs of Warlunlon, 
“IJevvas.i nun of vigorous faciiltie-. a 
mind li 1V id and veliement, supplied, by 
inci-.-aut and unlimited impiuv. vviili 
weiidiitid evtenr and v.'uietv of knowl¬ 
edge, wliieli vet hail not oppressi d his 
imfiginalion, nor clouded bis jieispicuity.. 

'I’o everv work he brought a nieinorv full 
fr.mglit, logeliier with a fancy fertile of 
oneinal coiiilmiations, mid at once exerted 
tile powers of the sdioliir, the Vea-oner 
and the vvit. lint bis knowledge wa- too 
miilui’Lirioiih to l.ii nlvva_\s exact, and Ids 
|nir-iitLS well* loo eager to be alw;^_v^ cau¬ 
tious. ili.s abilities gtive him a baiigbty 
co'nsoipc nee, wdiich be di.'slamod to cor¬ 
rect < I- inellify ; and hlh imjiaiiciicr of op- 
])o,ition di-pos()d hiui to tix at liks adver- 
sarie.s wi'li sucli contemptuous .snpenor'i- 
tj as made, bis readcis eommonly bis eii- 
eimes, and excited against the advocate 
pome v^lio fiiv'ored tlie csiii.se. He seems 
to have adopted the Roman emju ror’s 
determination, Jum mitunnf. Ho 

ii-eil no allnrenieiit.s of gentle languagiv, 
but wi.-lied to eoiiipel rather llitm to pei- 
smide. Ills siv le is copious withonl st>- 
lectioi), ami forcibli* vvitliout ucatne-s; Ijc 
took the words tliar [)r<‘.sentedtlicmselvc.«j 
Ins diction is coarse and itnpiire, and Iris 
hcntcncc.s are nmneasiired.” 

W \nil, Artemas,the ^'^st major-general 
in till! Aiiierietm army, CTfuluated at Ha^• 
vaid eoHege, in 1748. For several years, 
lie was an active and useful niombor of . 
liic general court, and, In 1774, one of llto 
piiivmciid congress. He served in tlio 
war previous to Uie jieacc of Paris, and, i 
when the revolutionary stnigglo conjr- ‘ 
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mencedjlie was appoinlod major-general, 
and was even thought of as gotierallssi- 
► ■ tno. II(i coinrnanded the troops at Cam¬ 
bridge luitil the arrival of Washington, 
when he was placed at the head of 
the riglit wing atRoxbury. Ilisfirinness 
and intrepidity wort; strikingly displayed^ 
on taricnis trying occasions.' lu April, 

■ 177tl, lie resigned liis cominission, though, 
at the request of Washington, he contib- 
ned for some time longer in coinumnd. 
Ho ttas aderwards cliosen one of the 
eonin-il o^ Massaehnsetts, where he was 
•'•distingiijshed for his inlegriiy and iiide- 
. peiidencc of spirit. In lie ttas 

speaker of flie liotise of representa- 
tne^, and ehief justice of the court of 
common jdeas for the couivty of Worcov. 
ter. On ihn organization of the general 
govoriimeiit, he wa.s elecUid to coninress. , 
Jledied at .'^hrcwshiirj, Oef.Sf^, IHOO.aged , 
tse\ent}-rlirt;e years, after a long di'cline. 

Waukium ; a niarlcet-towii and laa- 
ongii of F.iigliind, m Doix'ishire, neaf the 
mouth of dll' P'roiiff!. l>y tiie n fi'rm 
aet of It was deprived of (.ne of 

ir- memlieis of jiarliamenL l’(>|inratioii, 

WviirMioRK, on tlie ICms ; a Priissiaii 
town ill the gmetnmeiit of ^hin-ter, and 
j>ro\ 11,ce of W estphalia, with mliah- 
itimt-'. Above pii'ce.s ot‘ linen for 

'AJO.IH'O ells) are woven by the pea^jiiits 
of the en^roii', in winter, when they 
eaiinof tvork in tlie fields. 

Wauiuv, William, an Englisli prelate 
• and siati'smun of the siMeenth century, 
was a native of Hampshire, and was edu¬ 
cated at AVrnehi'stiT schtxil and Ovfiml, 
where lie ohtaitied a fi‘llowshi|i m M/o. 
He ,Hiilisc'f|UentIy practised as an julvocate 
111 tlie court of iircla s, and, after an em- 
liassy to |{mgim(ly, vvils appointed <diaii- 
eellor of Wells, and master of llu“ rolls. 
Henry' VII at lengtli raised him to the 
dignity of lord diancelloi ; and lie siie*- 
re.ssively iKTiime hisliop of London, and 
arelil^sliop of (-unterhory. He wais one 
of the early patrons of Wolsey, whoso 
iufliionee, uniier Henry VIII, gave nwi- 
brage to Warlmm; and, in .I51.'>, be re- 
signi'd the gnoit seal, and at li'iigtli with¬ 
drew his attention from aftaira, of stati*. 
Ho died in IKW. This jirelate was an 
eiicourager of learning, and was the friend 
. aiift patron of H* celebrated ICraemiis. 

Warmbkunn (also called Wapiiarf); a 
watering place in Silesia, a league from 
Hirschberg, 1077 feet above the sea, in a 
romantic situation. It (iontains 1900 in¬ 
habitants. The warm springs are much 
resorted to for the cure of gout, rheuma¬ 


tism, obstructions, cutaneous eruptions, 
&c. The environs ,gre romantic. 

Warnefridds.’ (See Pawl the Dea¬ 
con.) 

Wa^p, in inanufactures, is the threads, 
tviiether of silk, woollen, hemp, &C., that 
are extended lengthwise on the weaver’s 
loom, and across which the workman, 
by means of his shuttle, passes the threads, 
of the woof, to form a cloth, nband, fus- ■ 
tian, or other stuff. , 

Warp; a ropm or hawser, enijiloyed 
occasionally to reinovc a ship from one 
place to another, in a [lort, road or river. 
Hence t<i icarp is to I'hange th'e situation 
of a ship, by pulling her from o-t part of. 
a haihor, tVc., to some other, l>y means of 
warfi« winch are altnriied to buoys, to 
other ship''^, to anchors sunk in the bot¬ 
tom, or to certain siations upon the shore, 
as points, rings, trees, &c. 

Wa RiiE>, sir Peter, an Ensrlish admi¬ 
ral, disiingui.shed for his professiomd tal¬ 
ents and lii'i private virtues, was descend¬ 
ed liom an ancient family in Ireland, and 
received an education suitable to rtie rin- 
jilovmeijt fi'r, which In* was (U'sliiicd. 
Ihn mg entered yoimg into the navy, lie 
gradimlly rose to ilie rank of coinmodorf-, 
vvliM'li )ie held m 1745, when he was ap¬ 
pointed comm.ander of an amiament desv^ 
lined lor tile attack of Louislujrg, \orth 
America, then helongiiig to the French, 
lb' was joined by the Heut of traiisjiorts ' 
from Boston, contamimr the New Eng¬ 
land troops tinder sir W. Popjieirll (([. v.), 
ill ('aii'-o hay, on the 2,5tli of April; And 
the eomhiped forces took possi-ssion of 
Liansliiirg on the 17th of June. The 
Freneli considered The loss of this place 
of so much importance^ that, in 1747, 
tliey fitted out a powerful fleet for the 
jiiirposi' of retaking it; and, at the same 
time, anoriier siiuadrou was sent to the 
Kii'-t Indies. *Tlic views of the F’rv'ncU 
goveriuiient were renvlered alKirtivc by 
the coumsre and activity of admiral An¬ 
son and sir Peter Warren. The latter, 
who laid licon made a rear-admiral, with 
a large fleet, fell iiv with the French 
sipiaiii-on, completely defeated them, and 
captured the greater part of their men- 
of-vvnr. Peace lieing concluded the sue-' 
s'ecdiiig j'car, he was elected meniher of 
parhaiiiQiit for W'estmliister. He liied in 
17.52. 

\Va rre.v, Joseph, a major-general in th»,, ■ 
American army, was Inini at Ki'xbury,'^ 
Massachusetts, in 1740. He graduated,’ 
in 175ff, at Harvard univgjity, »WSere he , 
liore the reputation of great talents, ac- 
complisliments,courage,generosity and iH' 
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dependence of Pjiirif. After leaving col¬ 
lege; ho studied medicine, abd rose, in u 
few years, to eniiuence among the pliy- 
' sicialis of Boston. He soon became con¬ 
spicuous as a jKtlitician; and hip pen was 
constantly employed in defeudiifg tlic 
rights of his country, from the year in* 
which tlie stump net was pfissed, until the 
commencement of the revolutionary war. 
I’rom the year, 17<>d, Me wns a princijiul 
member of tlte secret meeting or caucus 
in Bo-tou, which exercised great influ¬ 
ence on ilic concerns of tlie country; and 
in die [ilaiis of defence which he heJjx'd to 
mutine in this usstmibly, and wlncb were 
inaile known after the tlesinietion of tlie 
tea, lie c' meed great circiim-'peetion ami 
wisdom, notwithstandinif the boldness and 
ardor of liis charaeter. He was twici* si*- 
leeled to deliver the onttton ,on the amii- 
verstUT of the Boston iiiassaere, on w im li 
occasion he manifested his clvaraeieri-tic 
warmth and energy. On the e\ ening lu*- 
fore tlie, afl’air of Lexington, lie obtained 
intelligence of the intended expedilion 
against Concoid. and, at ten o’cloek in the 

, night, des'iati’lied an express to Ihuieock 
and Adu! ■ , then in the former town, to 

■ • warn tin m of their danger. In the battli* 

itself ho was^ery aetne, and is said to 
have lost a jiart of Ins ear-lm k by a ball. 
His influence was of great u-e in j,re¬ 
serving order among the lrou}>s eonlit'ed- 
ly assembled at Cambridge. ^Vllell Han¬ 
cock repaired to the rongre— at Pliiladel- 
phia, he was chojten hi" successor in the 
presidentslpp of the jirmiueud coiigle'-s ; 
and four days jirevious to the aflair of 
Bunker's hill, he received the eonimi'isioii 

,• of major-general. On the day of that 
mcnionible engagement, lie joined tlie 
meuwiilnn the lines, to encourage tliem. 
us a volunteer; and just as ttlie retnat 
commenced, he w;as sTrueJt liy a liah on 
the head, whieli icrrninuled his career in 
th^ treiielie's. Hi* was flurty-five veuis 

* of age at t^e period of his death, and was 
the flrst victim of rank in the struggle 

■ between the two eountries. In the sjinng 

of 177G, his bones were tli^inierred and 
entombed in Boston, on wliich oeeasiou 
an eloipieut funerai eulogy was pro¬ 
nounced by a inemher of the society of 
inasons, of which In* had been grand 
master in America. Oenenil Wam n jios- 
ses.sed a clear and viiroiou« uiulersiaiid- 
ing, and a humane and gem ious ilis|)Osi- 
tion. qualities of liead and heart, 

aceonqKpiieii, as they wen*, by irianners 
aflablelind vsilBiiig, caused biiii to be al- 
ino-'t -idolized by llie army and ln.s friends. 
I^ie published ail omtion in 1772, and uu- 
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other in 1775, commemorative of the 
6th of March, 1770. Within a year after 
his dead), congress passed resolutions to 
erect a monument to his memory, in Bos¬ 
ton, with a suitable inscription (which, 
however, has not yet been done), and 
, to educate his eldest son at tlie expense' 
’ of the U. States. In l/t'O, this body fur- 
tlier resolved to recommend to tlie execu¬ 
tive of Massachusetts, to iiuike jirovi^ion 
for the inaiutenance, and education of his 
three youngest children, and to defray the 
exiK'iise, to the amount of ihejmll-p.iy of 
a iiiajor-geiienil. • 

WxiiRixotoN ; a tliriving town of Eng- 
luud. ill Lauea.shire, on the MerM’y ; jiop- 
iilatioii, l(i,0lb; cigiiteen miles eii'-t of 
Liverpool. By the reform act of 1H.'J‘2, it 
was eonstitiiled a borongli, retuining one 
inemlier V> piirlianieiit. 

Waksavv (Polish Ji'tirsziimi; called 
by tin- tJermwis ffnrsrhnu, and hj the 
J'reneli^ r<ir.<i(ini); capital of tlie late 
kingdom, fornieily capitid of the whole 
i-oniitr} of l*nland,'on the wi-st bank of 
till \ istula; d()() miles ea-'t of Beilin ; Ion. 
W:5' Ik; lat. .Vi*’ 1-1' A, The po]Milri- 
tion, wbieb, in vvils J 10,00t), now 
redneeil to about (H).UOO. W ar'-aw has a 
)>leasaiit sitiialiun, not very elevated, vet 
siifheir-ntly .so to Ik- .seeiin; agaiii-t tlie 
o\erllow,ings of tin* Vistula. It !*< an 
open town, having neither gau-s nor vv.iil-., 
hut t" oiielosed with lines. rovers a 
great extent of Round, being between 
three* and four miles long, ineluding its 
four suburh*^, and between two and tlnve' 
bniad; luit this extent inehiib H latge 
Spaces ocrujned by gardens. Tlu* ei. 
furpicrh Iml little l«-tti-r than a l•olll•l•tlllIl 
f'l’ rottages, received loiisidenihle nn- 
praveineiit.s from its [^.ixon sovereigns of 
the la.sl eenliirj. Still it was an irregular 
and unpleasant place, exhilniiiig a singu¬ 
lar contrast of osientation niul poviitv. 
having', in a few qiinnirs, iiiansions of 
swell spletiilor as to he entitled to the 
name of palaces; in others, a snciPSMori 
ol’ nnsinible hovels. 'I'he stre.els wen- 
formerly wliolly vviihoufc pavemenl.s, and 
e.xeeedniglv lilthy; but several of theiii 
have been paved, kept clean, and well 
lighted. ^ 'rill* town is divided into old 
and new, (ixelnsivc of the linir suliurb**, 
oiK* of which, Pruga (^j. v.), lies ois the 
e;i.st brink of tlie river. Tlie old town, 
witli till* exception of a few pnblie, edi- 
fiees, is Miisembly built; but tliere is a 
greaier proporlion of good houses in the 
new town aud suburlis. Tbc largest ed¬ 
ifice is the palace of the kings of tlio 
house of fcjaxony, the, residence of thfi' 
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viceroy, Vvho represents the emperor of 

• Iliissia. The city was iu‘ an improving 
state, and increasing in |)opukition and 
trade, i»reviotisly to the insurrection of 

■ It tlien contained thirty-nine 

chiirclies, six hospitals, a military actufe- 
iny, a g\ innasinui,. a lyceum, aiid a uni- 
V(Tsiiy, founded in lolO, consisting of 
fi\e liieiiltn‘s, theology, jiirisprudenot*, jk)- 
hliciil eeonom}, philosophy, and the fine 
arts, «.ith a hhrarj' of 150,000 vojurnes, 
uniong « hieh iven.“ l.%000 Polish works, 

• 7000 inniuahHla, and 12(10 inaiinseripts. 
J(s siiiiiiiioif^ for an iidoyd town, is 1‘avor- 
ahle for trade. I’lio Vistula is navigahle 
to a great e.xteiit, upwards asj^well as 
downwards. It iia.s iiianufiietnres <»f 
woollen'•Inlfs, Soap, tobacco, gold and sil¬ 
ver w he, eai riages, harness, and carpets. 
Siin e ]H17, two great annual fairs lia\e 
hi'cn e'-tahhshed. In l.'rtkl, the iliet of 
roland was tran.-lerred from ('racolv, tin’ 
old ea|)ital of I’olainl, lo W’arniiw. (For 
an a<'eoniit of tlie insnrreeliou of JrtlO, 
and I he war whieli followed, see 

and Russia.) \\ ai'-avv wiir> eaptnred hy 
I’askiew iteh, Sojiteinher 7, 1(^31, after two 
da\'' fighting. The seenes of honor ex- 
Inhiied there need imt he detailed. Rus¬ 
sia IS at present erecting a cilrulej at \\ ar- 
saw. to oierawe the country for the fu¬ 
ture, the cost of erecting w Inch (20,(MJU,(K)(I 
flonn-) 'is to ho extorteil Irom the nnhap- 
pj eili/eiis. 

WviiT {rtrnica)\ a thickening or in- 
dnrulion of th<* entiele. TIk’.so lutlc tn- 
iimrs form most eonnnoiily on tin* face 
and hainls, and eiiher drop olf spontnne- 
oie-l} or maj he removed hy the upplieu- 
tion ot" eansiies. 

>V'AKTiii lu.; an aneient nunnitain ea.s- 
tle, half a leagni' from I hsonach, belonging 
to the srrand (hike of Saxe-Weimar. It 
xvas limit lietwi’cn lOtK* and 1072, was thu 
ix’.xideiiee of the landgraies of Thuringia, 
mid litmmis for its lonniiunents, espeeialiy 
in llie lii>t half of the thirteeinh ('eiiliir\. 
The elector Frederic tla* Wise, of Saxony, 
caused l.ufiier, wlio had been outlaweil 
Irt the diet of AV'ornis, to he earned 
tliithtT, where he lived irom May 4, 1521, 
to Muieli (i, 1522. engaged in the tniinla- 
tion of the Rihle. The room in which 
he labored is yet seen. Tiie djsordiTly 
rondpet of Farlsiadt iiidneed him toiea\e 

• this place. (See Vnrlstadt, and LiUhtr, 
For the nieefnig of tli(' German students 
Jiere, OcIoImu’ IH, 1S17, see Eisenach .)— 
Tin* Ji'ar of iltc IVaRhurf:^ one of tlie 
earlii’st dnnnatic poems, or dialogues in 

, verw*, in the German iangnuge, grew out 

•of a poetical contest whicli took place 
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aliout 1207, between six ot the mok dis¬ 
tinguished Gcrmali poets—Henry the 
Clerk (llepry von KSspacb), Walther von 
dcr Vogelweide, Wolfi-ain von Esgben- 
haeh, Cittenilf, Henry von Ofterdingen ' 
and lieirner von Zweteii or Zwet?.en, as- 
semhlcd at the Wartburg, tinder die pro-* 
U’ction of the landgr&xe. This poem ex¬ 
ists, in two inanuseripts, in the Manesse 
((|. v,) eolleeiion, and in the Jena manu- 
serijit of the .Minni-sin^trs ((p \.)’, I'Mm 
w Ineli Zx-mn’ pnnttxl il in IBOti. Opin¬ 
ions diili-r ri specting the writer. 

VVABTr..NBt'U(j, Rattle or, OetolierS, 
IHld. 5\arTeijlmrg is a small place on 
the left l«nik of tlie F.lhe. RUiehcr hav 
iiig resolved to give a turn to ilie war, by 
liansli miig the .->c«‘ne of eojifiict to tho 
led hank of ihe Idhe, l('ft his caiiip at 
JRant/.eii, Septenihei 2(J, and made a niem- 
oiahh; inureh to tlie Elbe, The river was 
wiih‘ and rapid, and the ponfoiis were 
tin own over il in the nlidst of tlie fire of 
the eiK’ni}. The Prussians were 24,000 
stioiig; tJie I’reiich corps, inider Bertrand, 
who oppo'Csl them, 2O,OC0. The French 
were lU feattil with much loss. 

Wakiox, Joseph, son of the rcven'nd 
Thomas artoo, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, WU.S horn in 1722, at DinisfoW in 
Smrev. At the age of lourteeii, he en- 
ftred oil the foinidatioii of Winch(‘stcr 
.seliool, niid. in 1740, at Oriel college, ()x- 
i’ord. He lefl the iniiversity alter taking 
hi' first degrt’c, mid heeame enrate to Ins 
tiilher, afterw ards exeieising the same of- 
lice at Clftilsca. lie was created M. A.by 
diploma 111 17.57. and, in 17l)d, was ad¬ 
mitted to the d(‘gn'e j[)f H-H- He pub¬ 
lished, in 1744, u small volume of Odes, 
mid, in 174d, was jm’scnted, h} the duke 
of Bolton, U) the rtVtorj' of Wiiislade, 
RncLs. v-ooH hfii'r, he married. In 1751, 
lie uceompanied his patron, the duke of 
Bolton, to France, as his chaplain, for the 
jnirpose of miitiiig him in the bands of 
wedlock to liLs mistress. Miss|'\'nton,*a 
]inhhc singer, on the oVcurrerice of tho 
expected deutli of the duchess, Tho 
chaplain, however, returning to England 
iK’fire that event took place, another cler- 
gvman soleminzcd the nuptials. In 1753, 
Warioii pnhhsiied a new translaiioii of 
the Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil, ac¬ 
companied hy Pitt's version of the Anieid, 
with dis-'erluiions and iiot<-s, and'hi canio 
u contrihutor to doctor Havvkesw orth’s 
Adventurer, In 17,54, he was presented 
to tlie rectory of Tanixvordi, and, the fol- 
vlovving jenr, was chosen i^ond'tnaster 
of Winchester seJiool. Has Essa^f-on tho 
Writings and Genius of Pope first ap- 
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peared anonyftiotislvjin 175Gi and, twenty- 
six jTears after, lie added a second volume, 
part of Mliieli hod'been prftited at tlie 
same time with the fwmer. lii 1766, he 
wasiulvaiieed to, the statiou of head-mas¬ 
ter at WiiiclM'ster, wlierc he presided witli 
hijrli n'piitatinn nearly thirty years, wlien 
lie resigned the nuLstership, and retired to 
the reetory of Wiekhaiu, in lJanj|)Khire. 
In 1707, an edition of tlie works of I’ojie, 
w’flh notes, issued from the press uiuler 
his superintendence (in !) vAls.; 8\ o.); and 
he tlien undertook an edition of I)r\den’s 
works, of which lie had iirepared otily 
two xilmiies at tlie time of his dealli, 
wlneli took place at Wickham, in It'tK). 
Meiiioii’S of his Life and Writings were 
pulili-hi“d (in 2 \ols,, 4to.) by his pupil, 
doctor WoiiU. 

W laxoN, Thomas, brother of tiic' pre¬ 
ceding, born at Itasitursioke, in 1728, le- 
ceived luseihieation at Winelit'-tersflnKil, 
and 'rriiiity college, Oxford, and. in liis 
twenty-tirst xear, distiiigmsiied himself by 
his Triumph ol" Lis, u poetieal \iiuliea- 
lion of his (lima maftr against the ndlee- 
tioiiP in Mason’s Elegy nf Isis. Ili« Prog¬ 
ress of DifCOiUeiU, said to liave hei'll 
compost ,! as a college e.veii'ise in 174*1, 
added to his fame. In l7-')0, he took the 
degree of M. A., and, the next jear, was 
cho.sen a fellow of liis eolh i:*'. Ills Oh- 
servadoiis on Speiisin’s I’.iiry tiiieen, 
published in 1754, made him a(l^untaLT,- 
ously known as a critic, and jirepared the 
way for his election, in 1757, to the jiro- 
fessorship of poetry at Oxford, which he 
filleil for ten years with great alnliiy. lie 
was instituted to the living of Kiddingtoii, 
in Oxlbrdshirts, in 17/1, ami, several years 
afterwards, published an aeeoiint of Ins 
parish, under the title of a Spi'cimeii of 
the History of Oxfordshire (I78d, 4ro.). 
The first volume of his History of Eng¬ 
lish Poetry was jiiiblished in 1774, and 
the second and third, resi*ectiv.i ly, in 1778 
ailB 1781. His plan was extimsive, in¬ 
cluding' tRc yicriod from liie deventh to 
the eighteenth century; but the history 
goes no lower tlian the reign of Elizabeth, 
and a few sheets oiily of a fourtli viiluiiie 
were prepared for the j>ress, when lie re¬ 
linquished bis undertaking. What he has 
executed is, however, very well done, ex¬ 
hibiting aTn extent of reHcarcli and read¬ 
ing, and a correctness of taste and critical 
judgment, which render it a siiliject of 
regret, dial he should have been divertoil 
from completing bis design. A nexv edi¬ 
tion o/<ifhe IjUMory of Poetry, xvitli a pre¬ 
liminary CBSav, and the notes of Ritson, • 
&C., was puboshed in 1824 (4 vols., 8vo,). 

> 


In 1785, Warton became Canitfen profes¬ 
sor of liistory at Oxford, and suecceded' 
Whitehead in the oflicc of yioet laureate. . 
His last pnblicktion was mi «‘dition of the, >, 
smaller poems of Milton, elncidate.d with 
curious notes. In bis sixty-second yi'ar, 
•lie xvas seized xvith a jiaroxysm ol tlie 
gout; and though a journey to Hath re¬ 
moved the coni]>iaiiit, yet it probably laid 
the ibiuKlniion for a pai-uljtic attack, 
which occasioned his deatli at Oxford, 
May 21, 1790. He x^vas iiitern'il, witli ac¬ 
ademical honors, in the eliajii'l of 'I'riiiity 
college. Amonst his various literary la¬ 
bors, not already noticed, were an edition 
of the Greek Anthology (1766); another 
of ’I’lieoenliis (1770, 2 voL., 4to.); tlio, 
Life and Lifeniry Remains of Doctor 
Ralph Kailiuret (1761,8x0.); Lifi* of Sir 
'P. J‘o(»e (1780, 8vo.); ami an Imjiiiry 
into the Autliciiticiiv of the I’oems at- 
trihuted to Rowle\ (1782,8xo.). He pub¬ 
lished a collection of ids poetical prodiie- 
tioii-i ill 1777 (8vo.); and Ins Poetical 
Works XMth an Account of Ins Lili-, by 
Richard Mant, Hjipi-ari'd iii 2 vols., 8\o. 
(Oxford, 1802). 

\VAaxvicK : a town of England, in tiie* 
comity of the saim- name, on the, on. 

It Is of creat antniinlx, and ei lelinited 
for the gniiiileur ot‘ its castle. William 
the Conipieror considered this castle of 
great importance, t'lilargcd it, and gave it 
to theeiiPlody of Hetu\ de Newbiirg, on 
xvhoin he bestowed the rnrldom of War¬ 
wick. It is, at present, one of the noblest 
rnstles remaining in I'higlaml. The xvhole 
of the apartmeiiis jm' eiegantlj fiirmshed, 
ami adorned with many original p-’int- 
imns. Population, aUtif); ninety niihsi 
norlli-xvest of London. . 

Warwick, Guy, «>url of, an English 
chaiinnon, now celebrated in nursery tales, 
is suppdsed to liave flonnslied in the reign 
of the 8axon king Athelstan. There isa 
tower heiongiiig t<i Warwick castle, . 
xvliieH still Ileal'S the name of this re- ' 
doubted liero, and a spot called Guy’.s 
eliir, where the hermitage, to which he 
retired after (lerfornnng the many valor¬ 
ous exploits rerorded of him, is said to 
have stood. In the siibnrlis of Warwick, “* 
a eliatitry, with a sUitue, was erected to 
his incinor\,in the reipi of Henry VI, 
by Reauchump, earl of Warwiek. Li the 
castle of Warwiek ■ an; still shown his 
spear, buckler, spurs and bow, and also ' 
the slipp(?r8 of the beautiful Phillis, for 
whom he perfornietl all his woiidroiia, ■ 
acliiex'fiments. Resides many victories 
over dragons, vvild Imrs, &(•., Guy is » 
said to have del^idud fite fate of the king- ‘ 
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dom in ahii^lc oomlmt with an enormous 
, giant, who stood forth as the chain- 
luon of the Dan^s, aLMeinhill, near tlie 
walls of Winchester, wlidu king Atlicl- 
stfin was k^sieged.—The history of War- 
wi('k may k found in old English and 
French rornances. 

WvuwicK, Earl or. (See Dudley.) 

. \ Wasa, (histaviiH. (Sec Gustavus 1.) 

Wasa, (Jrdkr of. (See Swedev.) 

^VAsn. (S*-e Jirewinff.) * 

Wasfif.s ; a large estuary on the en.stern 
coast of England,inthe counties of Norfolk 
and Lincohf. When the tide isfiill, tlie 
whole IS under water ; hut when the tide 
is out, it is piLssahlc by travellers, though 
not uithoiii danger fnnn (jiiicksands. 

Wa shi.no or Okes. (See .T/ming, vol. 
viii, |). .')W.) 

W AsiiiwoTo.s, the capital of ilic U. 
States, in the ilistrictof C^diinihia, tesitii- 
ati'd on the left hank of the I'otoniae and 
llie liglit hank of the Anacostia, or E.'Lst- 
ern hntiieli. The I’ilier, a sinilll .stream, 
nitLs through llie miihlle of tl«‘ city ;,an<l 
its water> ma\ he coinejed to tlie eajnlol 
and the preM<leiit’s liou.se. Lat. 

N.; hill. 77'^ 1' W. from (.’rieuwich 
(on Auienciui majis U is ollen made the 
first meridian); likJ niih-s soiith-w<;si of 
lloslon, of New York, Ittli of IMiil.i- 
delphiu, '57 of llaltimore; .■).■»:5 north- 
ea,~t of Charleston, I'iCiO north-east of 
New Orleans, and rt'T eiLsl of St. Louis; 
2ir> miles, liy the coui-s(* of the Po¬ 
tomac, from die Atlantic ocean; pop¬ 
ulation, in IHIO, b-hW; i:5,'>47; 

18,‘50, I8,b27; population of tlie district, 
at the ]a.'t-ineniioned jierhul, ,‘5{>,858, of 
which llO.-itl were slaves. The city of 
Washiiiirtoii became the s»'nt of govern- 
nieiil in 1800; and it is the resnlenei'of the. 
jiresideiii, and the other chirt‘.e\eeiiti\e 
oHicer-' of tlie federal govtTiiment. The 
federal eongiN-s.s mei‘ts at Wasliington on 
tlie first .Alonday of Ueceinher e%ery 
yetu", and the supreme court of tlii‘ I’. 
States holds its annual sittings here, Im - 
giiining on the secotitl Aloiulny of Jan- 
tiarj'. Wiwhington is si'paniied from 
Georgetown hy Rock creek, o\er %\liich 
there are several bridges, and fiom Alev- 
andria by the I’otoniae, over \\ hieh i.s u 
pile britlge. upwanls of a mile in length; 
lliere are, also, scvenil bridges over tlie 
AnncostiiL This,,,river has a siitricient 
tlepth <»f water for frigatt's to ascend, 
without being lightened,'above the navy- 
yard, wbicli is situated uiHin it; ves.sels 
drawing fourteen feet can come up to Po- 
tomiu'. bridge, whence to the tnoiith of the 
* Tikr, Uiere are nine feet of water at 


onlinary high tide. A spacious canal 
unites tlie Attaco^da with, the Potomac. 
Tlui city is well snpitljed with good wa¬ 
ter, au«f is pleasantly situated with a 
range of heights in the rear, affording 
many fine sites, and the Poloniac,'of more 
tli.-in a mile in width, o]>enitjg towards the 
south. Near the head of tide-water nav¬ 
igation, and having an easy communica¬ 
tion with the oli^ian, it is connected with 
ti rich liack <’oumry by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal. Steam-kiats ply regu-. 
larlydaitueen Wa.sliirigtoh and Baltimore, 

A le.vgndrin, N orfolk and other places ; 
and eight stagi'-coacks k-ave daily for 
Rultimore, k suies several in other direc¬ 
tions. The city is regiikrly laid out’; hut 
a small jtart of the ground embraced 
within the [tlan is hmit upon. Streets 
nimiiiig north and south, are crossed hy 
.others runtinig east and wist, whilst 
flKj.'C winch an* called avenues, traverse 
these rectangular dn isions diagonally, and 
are so laid out as to alfoNl the most direct 
commmiicnlion between those places 
deemed the most iin[)ortant, or which 
ofii'r the most agreeable prospects. 
AVIu're the av**niie.s form acute angles by 
lliejr inrei'M^ctiii"8 w ith the streets, there 
are reservauon.s whieh are to remain 
open. Tin* avenues are named after the 
states of the Union, and the stn;et< are 
designated numericully or alphabetically, 
hi gimung at ttn* rapitol; those running 
north and south of it k*ing de.signated by 
tlie leltens of the alphalx*!—A north, A 
.'(•mil, A;e.—and thoB<‘ east and west of it 
being mimhereil—a.s 1st stnict east, 1st 
street West, Ac. The avenues gml streets 
leading to public places are from 120 to 
liiO feet wide ; the odiers from 70 to 1-10 
feet. The pulilie hnildings are, 1. the 
capiiol, situated on ('apitol square, at die 
head of Pennsylvania .avenue. It is of 
tin* Corintlimn onler, coustructed of 
liee-stone, and eompvised of a centre and 
two wings. The length of the whole is 
:5.A0 feet; depth of die wings, 421 feet; 
lieigiit to top of dome, 120 feet. A Co¬ 
rinthian poiticv* exlemls die length of the 
Centre, whieh is oeenpied hy the rotunda, 
ninety-si.\ feet in diameter and ninety-.-'i.v 
feet in height. The rotunda contains 
four papitmgs by Trumbull, and ls or¬ 
namented with relievos, representing 
the landing of the pilgrims at I’lynioudi, 
the treaty between Penn and the Indians, ' 
the prow'rvation of Smith by Pocahontas, 
and tlie advbntiire of Daniel Booue with 
two Indians. Adjoining this, on the vvest, 
is the library of congress, 'rfie halt, nine-, 
ty-tWQ feet in length, thirty-four in width, 
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ani thirty-six in height, conteias l(j,000 
. volumes. The seiiam-chamber, in the 
north wing, is a seimcircle of seventy- 
four fiH*t in length, and forty-two m 
heiglit. Over the president’s chair is a 

I Kirtrait of Washington, by Reinbraudt 
’eale. The rcpresentativos’ chonitier, in 
the south wing, is also a semicircle,'nine- 
tv-five feet in length, and sixty in height. 
The dome is supfiortod * by twenty-six 
. columns and pilasters of breccia,’ or Po¬ 
tomac marble. A coloasal statue of lib¬ 
erty, and a statue of bistoiy, arcUi’e prin¬ 
cipal emlK'lhshmeutsof tlie hull. Imme¬ 
diately hf’iioath the scuate-chamb'-r, and 
nearly of tlie same form aiid.dimeusioas, 
i.s the room in which Uio sessions of tlie, 
supreme count are held. The president’s 
house is two stories Idgh, with a lolly 
basement, and 180 feet long liy 85 wide. 
Four brick buildings, two stories high, 
witli freestorie Ijaseiiients and Ionic por¬ 
ticoes, contain the oflices of the [iriiu ijial 
executive drpartruent.s. The general 
post-oflice, ‘200 feet long, coiiUiius al-n 
Uie p;ircnt-office. The uai y-t iird, on the. 
Anacostia, with an armory, Ac.; the ma¬ 
rine barracks, to the north of the na\>- 
yard ; fM arsenal, public iiianDlactonca of 
arms and military stores, Ac., an- among 
the other public ettahlislunciits. There are 
also, a eity-hall, four markel-hou.si-e, twenty 
churches, an orphan asylum, ulins-iiou^e, 
A.C. Columbia college, whn-h \\:i.s in¬ 
corporated by congress in 1821, i.s situated 
a little to the iK>rth of the city, ;uid has 
four io8ti;ucters and about fifty students. 
There are also two Ilomau Catholic 
institution^-which arc under the care of 
ilie sisters of cirarity. In August, 1H14, 
Washington was taken by the llrilibh, 
under general Ross, who set fire to 
tile cajiitoJ, president’s hou.-»e. and other 
public otSee.«. The librarj' of congre.s.s 
was burned at this time, and that of Mr. 
Jefferson vvas subsequently purchased to 
r^lficc it. 

WA8H*rGfox,. a village about st-ven 
miles east of Natchez, in MLssiiwipiii, i.s 
the .seat of Jefferson college, whicli is the 
first literary institution in that state. It 
■was established m 1802, but, for many 
years, was pot equal to the minor acade¬ 
mics of New F,nglaiid. It bus lately fnien 
converted into a military school, on the 
plan of that at West Point. The build¬ 
ings are coinmodiou.s, and tlie situation 
pleasant. It has tep instrueters and IGO 
students., 

Was^usgtow, George, the tliird son of 
Aiigti^Gne Wfthin0on, was bom, Feb. 22, 
173*2, near the banks of the Potomac, in 


the ‘county of Westmoreland, iVirginia. ’ 

' When but ten ycons old, he was diqirivcd 
of liis father, in (^sequence of whidjfe 
the care of his improveruent devolved c^: 
chigively upon ids reniuluiug |mi('iit, wlio ' 

' adnurably ndfilied her duiytowanls him; 
but, from Uie limited extent of Iht for- 
’ tune, his education was confined to the 
'’Wictly useful branches of knowledge. In- , 
1743,* his elder brother aiarricil a «-ort- 
iie.\ion of lonl Fairfax, the propri(-tor of 
the nortlicrn neck of Virginia; in eotise- 
queticc of whieli George wus ititroduet-d 
to the acquaintance of that nohlemari, 
who gave him, fvhen in his eighleeiith 
jear, an appointiuent as sun-eyor in the 
we.steni .[lart of the territory inenlioned. 
In 17.51, liis militiuy Iw-nt induced him to 
accept the station of one of the adjutant- 
generals of Virginia, with the rank of 
major. Sooq afterwanls, he was sent, by 
governor Dinwiihlie, on a perilous mis¬ 
sion, ill eonseqiieiiee of the French trooiis 
having taken po.scK-s.-.ioji, of a trrict of 
couytry claimed ly Virginia, and com- 
meiieed the en-erion of a line of poMs, to 
be ,‘\ieiul< (l from the lakes to that liiCr. 
.\fter great tod and danger, lit- n-aelieil 
the station ofi the French eoinmait.h r, m , 
whrtm he delivered the goveriiorV letter; 
and, lia\mg rceened an answer from 
him, he returiieil. no di.sjMisitioii uiis 
iiidi<-!ited to.(-(imply Avith the reqiii'iimn 
which liud been made, a regiment was 
ni'aied to maiiitam the rights of the Brit¬ 
ish erown, and !t5r. Washington was afi- 
jiointed its luiiti-ii.int-colonel. (hi tlie . 
deatli of lliC eoloriel, Mr. Fiy, he su<-,- 
ceiak-d to the command, and greatly di.s- 
tiiigi.-.shed liiiaself by his didence of firt 
Neces-'ty ag.ainst a very supt-rior Fit-nch 
force, lie was ohliged, at length, to ea- . 
jiiliilafe, Ixit on liighli liiAorabh- tcims; 
and the leiri->latiiiY! ol’ Virginia pas.s<“d a 
vote of thanks to him for Ids conduct on 
the oeeasion. In the eoiirse of the aaIii- 
t(*r of 17.54, orders were received fiom 
ihigland for settling the rank of the''om. 
cers ol !:''s inajestv's forces; and, tliose. 
who worecoii.'oiiHsioned by the king being 
directed-to Pike rmik of the protineial 
ofHeers, colonel Wusliiiigton resigned his ’ 
commission in disgust. Heathen retired 
to a eomitry-seat, which lie had acquired 
by tJie death of Ids limther, who, jmving 
served in the exjieditioii agninet f .artbiige- 
iia, hud named itwiounr Femon, in honor 
of the udmirat who comnituided the 
flt-et in that enteriirise. Undid not how¬ 
ever, remain long in private life. In t^ 
spring of 1755, he was invited, by gcn«J;;>- 
ral Braddock, to enter his family afi o 
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untccr aid-de-catnp, in his expedition to 
the Ohio. . The history of tiiis disastrous 
expedition, and the JlntiraWo conduct of 
WnHliingtoii, are too well known, to need 
repetition:-had his counsels teen follow¬ 
ed, the result, in all proliabUity, would 
Imve been different.. In the battle with 
the Indians, he had tWo horsi's killed uri- 
' dcr him, and four bolls passed through 
his cont; but, to the nstouiKhmeht of all, 
he escaped unhurt, wliilc every other of¬ 
ficer on horseluick was either killed or 
wounded. IIi.s re|»itation was now esfah- 
li.'^hed, ana he was inuiiediately appoint¬ 
ed to the coirmmnd of a regiment con¬ 
sisting of .sixteen eoiupanies, raised hy 
the legislature ol'Virginia, lor the defence 
of the province, after the intelligence of 
the defeat of llniddock, and the retreat 
of Dunbar, ' had been recei\ed. He 
was also designated, in hi-s commission, 
a.s the coniiuander-iii-chief of all the 
forces rai.sed and to lie raised in the colo¬ 
ny; aiui, as a still fuither proof of the 
jtublic eoritidencc', lie was inlrusted with 
the imusual jnivilege of selecting his 
lield-oHiccrs. During the years ITrs'i— 
17.58, he \^as engaged in proterting the 
frontier from the iiicurMons of the French 
mid Indians—a duty li-oin which lie was 
at lengtli relieved by the daptnre of Ibrt 
Diupiosue. AftiT this eApuNion of the 
French from the Ohio, the hostile opera¬ 
tions of the Indians ceased, ami Vir¬ 
ginia was relievi'd from the liangers 
with which she had Ih‘c-ii thrcati'iicd; 
and, as the health of colonel Wasliing- 
tou Imd Ih'cii iiMicli iiiiiiairi'd by liis ar¬ 
duous labors, and his domestic affairs re¬ 
quired his attention, he resigned Ids «Som- 
, uiiS'.iou, having estahlislied an exact¬ 
ness of discipline m hi.s regiment, which 
rrllectcil the greatest credit on hift liiili- 
taiy character. He f^n alterw'iuds 
mnrrit’d Mrs. Custjs, a young lady to 
whom he had been long atluched, and 
'Who, diesides a hii'ge' Ibrlime, possessed 
great personal attractions and accomplish¬ 
ments of nmid. Previously to his resig¬ 
nation, he had taken his w'at in tin* gent'- 
ral nsseinhly, of w'hii'h he had lieeii 
elected a rncinher hy the county of 
Frederick. .For several years afler his 
marriage,,*the attention of eolotilpl Wash¬ 
ington was principally direcrod ^o -the 
mujiugeiiieiitof hH^ estate. He I’outiiuied 
a most respectable, member of the legis- 
latitre of the prtninco, and took an ciu*ly 
and decided part aga'mst the claima of 
supremacy asaertexl the British par¬ 
liament. As hostilities approached, he 
. >ras chosen by the indcjicndent compa- 
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nies formed^ through the northern parts 
<if Virginia to conytiaiid tbeih, and was , 
also elected a member of the .first con¬ 
fess which met at Philadelphia. Here 
Fie was placed, on all those committees . 
whose duly k was to make arrangements ' 
for defence. When it became . necfiS- 
sary to appoint a commftuder-iu-chieC 
his military character, the solidity of\', 
his judgment, the steady firmness of his 
leniper, the,dignity of his peraou and’ 
deportment, tlie confidcnee inspired by 
his patriotism and rectitude, and tlie in- - 
idepeiideiice ‘of his fortune, combined to 
desij^alehim, in the opinion ofall, for that 
imjidrtant station; and,accordingly, on the 
fourteenth of June, 177.5, lie was unani- 
. mously ch.oaen “general and couiinander- 
hi-chicl‘of the armies hf the United Colo¬ 
nics, and all tin; l'oi*ces now raised or to 
Ik; raised hy them.” After expressing his , 
higli seii.-e of the honor conferred upon 
him, his lirei determination to e.v,ert every 
power he jioesessed in tlie w;rvice of his 
country, and her “glorious eausc,” and 
Ills (liflideiice of his abilities tmd ex|M;n- 
euce, and deeliniiig All com|»eneatinii for 
lii.> services, at the same time avowing ait 
intention to keep an exact account of his ' 
cxjienses, vvhicii he should rely on con- 
grt-is to discharge, he proceeded, os soon 
as the neecs-sary arraiigeinonts could lie 
made, to the head-quarters of the Auieri- 
can unnv', then at Fanibridge, jii the*' 
neighborliood of Bosum. On airiving 
there, he lieut the. whole force of his 
mind to overcome the great difficulties 
with vvhtch he was obliged to struggle, in 
consequence of the want of ammunition, 
clothing and magazines, the deficiency 
of anns and di.scipline, uiuhlbe evils of 
sliort cnli.»tnients. The history ,of tliis 
oiuiqiaigii before P>oHtoii is a liistoiy of 
succcsbive exertions to sumiouiU ahnost 
iii.«ii[>erable obstacles, by one who was 
solicitous, in the extreine, to jierfonu 
some great and useful aciiiey;rneiit,*m 
order ■ to prove biniself worthy of his 
high station. In one of hi.s letters to 
cojign‘88, at thhs period, h'e'says, “I can¬ 
not lielp nrknowu'dgiiig that I have many 
disagreeable sensations * on account of 
iiiv situation; for to have the eyes of the 
vvliolf; continent fixed upon me, with 
anxious exjH'ctation of hearing of some 
gi-oat event, and to lie restraiiieil in every 
military operation, for want of tiie iicces- ^ * 
saty mcaus to cany it on, is not very 
pleasing, csja'cially as the means Used to 
conceal my weakness froa** the^netiw, 
conceal it also from onr friends, wid add , 
to their wonder.” This was written in ' 
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February, after a council of wai* had ex- 
pressed an opinion, clnelly on account of 
tlie want bf annnunilibn for tbe.artillcryf, 
apiiinst tin* execution of 'a bold jthiu 
which he had formed of cro'ssing the ice, 
and attacking general Howe, in Boston. 
He then took jiossession of the heights 
of Dorchester, in the i>ersuasion that a 
g(>neral artion wouhl ensue, as tlie jw)si- 
Tion enabled him to annoy the ships in 
the hmi>or ant! the soldier-s in tlie town. 
The British genend, ni cotisequcnee, was 
reduced to the alternative of either dis¬ 
lodging tile Aniericans or evncuutmg tiie 
place, and eiuleavoi-ed to neconiph.'!! the 
ibnner; lait the troops which wt'n* em¬ 
barked for the puri>ose, weie scattercil 
by a fiinoiia storm, and di-abltal from 
iniinedi.ilely pfosoc.iiting tile iiiier|insc. 
Before they could be again in ieaitini>s 
‘ . for the attack, the American -work-, wi-re 
made so strong, tlint an aUeiiipt upon 
them was tliomrlit miadvisahle: .uni the 
evaeuatiou coukl no longer be ilei:i\ed. 
It took place on tlie seveuti'enth f>f .March, 
and ga\t' threat jot to tlie rmted t'oloiues. 
Congress [i.issed a vote of thanks to tlio 
geitenil ;i 1 his army, '* for their wise 
and ‘,.ii. ed eoiuliiet in the sie^e and 
.ncqiii.'ition of Boston,’’ and direeted a 
medal of gr.Id to lie struck in eomiiiemu- 
ration oftiie event. ‘As soon a- the Hnl- 
^h fleet had jinf to sea, the Aineinan 
OTiny jiroeeedcd, by divisions, to .New 
York, where it arrived on the fonrteeiitli 
«f April. Kvery eftbrt was inade by 
'Washington to the eil_\, hejiice tiie 

ajipearnnec ol' tlie enemy. In the licinn- 
• iiiiigof.fiily,lhc Bn:isIitioo|»sweiel,iii.i<’(l 
^ on r^t.iteii i.-ilnnd, aiul some eft'or's wen* 
made hy lordi Howf-, wlio e(pi;i'iKindi'd the 
fleet, to open nogotiatioiis for the rt 'toia- 
tioii of peace: lint iliej f.iiled, in eoi.' - 
quenee of the refns.i,! of tiie Amein.ui 
commander to ri reive any eoniiminic.i- 
fiou not luldresscd to him in sneii a w.ty 
as ackuowleilge hi.s jnihlic ehariieter, 
ThcEnglisi coniiiiander Inul din cted Ins 
letters to “ George Wa.'diingnon, esquire,” 
and then to “George WusJiington, Ac., 
, &e.., &c.,” but dcelniing an unequivocal 
recognition of Ids station. The disas¬ 
trous aft’air of Long island soon after- 
^vards occurred, on the iwenty-seventli 
.of August, in which Wasldngtoii was 
obliged to liehold the carnage of his 
iroojis without Inring able to assist tliein. 
It constrained him to withdraw ins forces 
entirely from the isiaiul, whicli he ae- 
coiiipli^ed o»«the night of the twciity- 
eigiitk, with sueji secrecy, lliut all tli« 
'troojis and military stores, with the greater 
' jiart of the proriaions, and all liie artillery, 


except such heavy pieces ns couli^ not lie 
drawn through the rOailB, rendered almost 
iiiqiashalilc liy minl^ wore earned over 
in safety. From the eomnienceinem of 
the action, on the inoniing of the twenty- 
seventh, until the American forces had 
passed the East river, on the morning of 
the twenty-ninth, his e.\ertions and fatigues 
were iiureniirtcd. 'riirmighoiit that fiine, 
he was almost eoiistniitly on iKU-sehuck, 
hnd never elhsed his eyes. The manner 
ill winch tliis operation was pi'rfiirmed, 
greatly eiihaneed his military nqnrtation ; 
and it may ju.stly ly ranked auioug ihosix 
skilful iuaiKiMivre.s wliieli distinguish a 
master in the ail of war. No orihiiary 
talents, eertaiiily, are vi'qiiisite to witli- 
dniw, wiilioiit loss, a defeated, dispirited 
and uniliseijiluied army from the view 
ol’ an experieiieed and able enemy, and 
to transport them m safety aciD.ss a lurgti 
liver, while watched b\ a numerous and 
vigilant deet. In eoiiseijuenee of tlie 
ojieratioiis of tlie llniish general, it >^o(fn 
hoeaiiie indi'peiisihle to evaeuale !\evv 
^’ork. ’fins Was done on the lifleeiitli 
of tsi-pteniher, with an iiieon^ulenihle loss 
of men. Tlie strongest pniiit of tl’e 
position which Wa.sliinmon tlum *ook, 
vv.is at Kiiigsbndge ; liut it was soon aller- 
warils di'eiNcd neeessiirv to vvilhtiraw al- 
togetluT from York i“land, and the aiiny 
moved towards the White IMuiiis. Gen¬ 
eral Howe followed, and the battle of the 
White Plains ensued, in whieli a jioitioii 
of the American I'orccs, oci u|i_Mnir :i lull 
on the nclit of jhe arinv, under the edm- 
inaiid of’'teiieral M.ae Doiigal, vveie driven 
from their .station idler an aiiiinated '-n- 
gaire'.ieiit. Washington tlieii changed 
h'.-- jiositiiiii fitr another, and Howe, con- 
sidenng this loo vtK'iig to lie attempted 
with‘|)rn{leiiee, retired down tlie iNorth 
river, for the purpose of investing fbit 
Wa-lnngton, on Ymk island. ll was 
taken, and its ganison made prisonervi of 
war; on wliieh the American general 
retreated into .\ew Jersey. His Mtuation 
now WHS gloomy in the extieine. .■VII 
bis eflbris to rai.se tlii' militia had heeu 
inellectuaJ: and no confidence eould lie 
enteilaineil of reeeiving rcinforceinciiLs 
fiom aiij quarter. But that uuyicldiiig 
finiuiess, wliudi constituted one of the 
'most valiiahle and prominent traits of his 
character, enabled him fo hear up against 
every dillicnlty. “Undismayed,” says 
Marshall, “liy the dangers wliicli siir- 
nuinded him, he did not, for an instant, 
relax Ills exertions, nor omit any thing 
which could obstruct the progress of the 
euemv. or improve Ins own condition. 
He did not ap^ar to despair of tfa* pub- 
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lie hut fetnif^glcd agnin.<;t adverse 

iortiiiir, vvilli tlic liope of yet vaiiqiiiHlj- 
ing tlie difrieultios^ uln('h surruuralc-d 
luiu, and rouHtanlly showed hunseif to 
iiis harassed »iiid t‘nfeel)Ied army, with a 
aereiie, uiicinlianarJbied coontenanv'e, he- 
tniyiiig no leans in liimss'lf, and invigo- 
rnting and iiisjiiung with eoulldence rliu 
bosoms ofotheiH. To this uiiroii{[iiera- 
blc lininieos, to this perlort self-pos-es- 
.sion, under the most desperate einnim- 
•stajicf'K, is Aineriea, in a greiit degree, 
iirdeliieil for her iiide|ieiuleiiee.” In his 
retreat tliwngli Non JriM^, \\'a-liiiigton 
was lollowtsi In the Ifl-itish annv, liiislied 
witli victor), liighly diseiplined, and pei- 
lecfl\ e(|in]ipeil, wiiii-'t his own troops 
were di-piiited, tle-tidiie, and daily de- 
cn'CLSinir In the expiiatioii of their tenns 
of ser\ie(. In Deceinhcr, the Hritisii 
ge.nond made an attempt to get po^ses- 
sion of a ninnher of hoats li>r the trans- 
Hirtation of his I’oreet, over the Delanare; 
ml, havintr filled, he went into qiiartel>. 
A\hishin'/lon, ha\ itn', ahoiit the •'.■line time, 
I)ceii joined In Mime ellertive lendiiiee- 
meiif.', meditaled a blow on the riieiny 
while distnimted in their eanronmenf.s, 
wliieli iniglil nttieve, in a nn a'.iii'e, the 
disfistroii-' poMiirt' of Anieriean atiiiijs, 
jelievi- PJniadelphia fiom mimeili.ile dan¬ 
ger, vind ronv llie droojnng ■'imits of ]iis 
eomitrvnien. lie ae<-ordingl\ liunied tins, 
plan of attacking all the lb iti>h po^'ts on 
the Delaware at the same instant. Imlonlj’ 
that p.irt of It succeeded wliieli wit" eon- 
dneted In him in person. Ii i> nnneeet.- 
saiy togiM’the partieiihu'softhe siiecesses 
at 'iVeiiton and I’riiieeton. Hesides the im- 
mediale .i<l\ antaijes aeci iiuiir from them in 
hiiviii'r IMiiladeljihia, and reroveiing New 
.Ferse). llie moial elfeels winch they pro- 
dneod in reanimating the spn it of the peo¬ 
ple, were ine.denlahle. ('onfnlenee in the 
eoiiimaniier-in-ehief heeanii' niiiv er.sal. 
Immedialeh afnrwanis. rongi7>s de¬ 
clared, that, in the then state of tilings, the 
verj exiiteiKv of civil lihertj d(*pended on 
tlie right e.M'ention of military powers, to 
a vigviious (liieetioii of which, distant, iin- 
nicrtms and deliherative iMidie.s were un¬ 
equal, and authorized general WiLsliing- 
toii to raise si\*eeii additional regmienis, 
conferring upon iiim, at the same time, 
for hiV months, dictatorial power, for the 
conduct of tin; wjy. In the beginning of 
1777, W’fujhiiigton caused all hi» sohliers 
to he iiioe.nlnted, as the sniall-pox had 
proved more fatal in his camp than tho 
ew'ord of the enemy. During this winter, 
while#the two armies were in their re- 
spoclive qinulein, he used every e.\ertion to 


yaipc a powerful force for the ensuing cam- 
j>ajgn; lint his clfort-s were not attended 
with corresponding success. Not allow¬ 
ing liinmclf to lie dispirited, he endeavored 
to make tliq most of the means in his 
hands, wliieli, liowever, so far from en¬ 
abling him to carry into effect the offen¬ 
sive operations he, had meditated, were 
mieqnul even to defensive W'ar. In July, 
geiieial Howe embarked bis forces; and, 
it Jiaviiig Iteeri ascertained tliat the de»- • 
tin;ifiou of the fleet vfas against Philadel¬ 
phia, N\ aslijiigtoii moved southward to 
the Df'lanure. On ib,. twcnty-filUi of 
Aiignsf, the iSnlish disembarked at the 
li rrv of Mlk rivt i, and, on tiie tenth of 
Septemher, the hatile of linindywine wa.s 
fought, III whn-li the Ameneans were de- ' 
li’alcil. It opened ilie wav to Ptiiiudelphia 
tiir the eiKiiiv ; tnei, on ihe twenty-sixth, 
thev eiii‘‘ie(l the tit), llioiig|i not before 
W'aslniigton had ninde an eflort to engage 
them again on tin; siMeeiith, wliieli vva.s 
iVn-'traieil In a violent ram, that ren- 
lieied tlie lire-amis of the Americans 
unlit fiir ii'ie, and olihgi-J them to retreat, 
without any thing more than a skirmi-h 
between the .".dvanced parties. “From 
the tvventv-liu’.i of Aiiguat,” sa>s Mar- ■ 
shall, “when the llniLsti su-iy lauded 
at the head of Klk, until the twenty-sixth 
of .'septeiiiher, when it entered Pliila- 
delpliia, tho I'ampaign luul In'cn active, 
iiiiii the duties of the .American general 
unromnionl) arduous. 'I’lie In-st tnghsh 
vvnti rs bestow liigli enconiiiniis on sir 
W illiam IlovTc I’or his military skill and 
ma-sterly movements during this period, 
■Vt liraiiilvwine, <'>pecially, Wasbington 
is supposed to have been ‘ontgenoralled, 
iiiore oiugeiieralled than in any action of 
the war.’ If all the ojM'rations of this 
tr) mg perioil be examined, aud the means 
m possesMiui ot‘ both lie considered, the 
Amenean chief will ap{>ear in no resjx'ct 
iidi'i ior to Jus adversarj. With an army 
vleeidedlv mfenor, not only in numbers, 
but in evei) niiiiiarv reijiiisJle, except 
coiiragi-, in an igieii country, he employed 
liis eiieiii) ^ear thirty davs in advancing 
ulHUit .si\iv miles. In thistiiyc, he knight 
one general action, and, though defeaietl, 
was able to reassemble tlie same iindisci- 
pliiied, mielotlied, and almost unfed, army, 
and, tlie lillb day afierwairds, again to 
ollt’r battle. Wlien the armies wen* sep¬ 
arated by a storm, vvbicli invdved him in 
the most di:ftres.siug circuinstances, he 
extricated himself from them, and still 
niaintaiaed a respectable ,<gid iwpoaing 
evauitciittiice. The only advant^e which 
he is supposed to have given was at the 
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battle of Bmndjrwinc; and that was pro- 
ducwl by tl)t’ contrariety and uncfertaipty 
of the ijitelligeuce received. 'In a new 
■ army, wliere military talent bos not lieeu 
well tried, the -general is piculiarly cx- 
loped m tlM! clmnce of employing not the 
lest instruments. In a country, too, 
wliich is covered with wood, precise in¬ 
formation of the numbers com))osing dif¬ 
ferent colu’inns is to he gained with diffi¬ 
culty.” After the occupation of IMiiladel- 
jihia, the Jlritish gonenil having divided 
his force, so as to give Washington n fair 
opiTortimity to tmgage him with advantage, 
hi' determined to a\Hil himself of it by 
surprising the eahip which had been 
formed at Gennahtown, and attacking 
ImuIi w'ines, in from atul rear, at the same 
time, lie made all hi.s ai ruiigi'ment> w ith 
ms wonted caution and address; and, on 
the 4th of October, the enterprise was 
carried into effect, amj, for a tune, seenu'd 
certain of a successful issue ; lull the dark¬ 
ness of the morning, produeed Ity a tog 
of uiicommou^lensiry, introdueing confu¬ 
sion into the Aiiicrican troop-j, Wasliing- 
ton was C'tiupelled to rehii(]iii‘-ii his 1 io|M‘s, 
and to direct liis attention to seeiire the 
rtireut ♦' Ins men. Tin-, lie did w ithoiit 
loss, ikeided a])proliiitn>n wa'i expre-^sed 
by I'ongress. be<!i i-f die plan of iJn:, en- 
terpri.-5e. and of the courage witii wliieli it 
was executed : and tiieir tltiuiks wen* 
voted to the general and the army. Hav¬ 
ing taken all po^.slhle mea-nres to eni oft’ 
the enemy from siipiilie'., WiLsliiiigtoa 
took jxist at White Alarsli, wiiere an at¬ 
tempt to surpri.se him was made hy gen¬ 
eral Jlowe; hut.it xv.ns discoiicerti-d, m- 
telhgeiicc having reached Imn of the in¬ 
tended stroke. Ho then dustnbuied his 
soldiei>. in vvinter-fpiarlerMit V alley Korgi^ 
where their sufferings w ere evees-iM' m 
cons<M|ucnce of the intense seve.i ity of the 
season, and their w'ant of most uf the 
nee-essaries fof comfort, and even for ex¬ 
istence. Every effort was made )>y him 
to iinprovt their condition, and augment 
their iiumliers; and, for these ends, hi* 
exercised, though witli eautioii, the dii'ta- 
torial^ flowers intrusted to him hy coii- 
' press. His incessant labors and unyield¬ 
ing patriotism could not, however, save 
him from the imputations which want of 
success, even though occasioned hy insu¬ 
perable obstacles, alwiays eiigeiidore; and 
a combination was formed to dejirive him 
of iiis command, and substitute in his 
place the victor of Hnraioga, general 
Gates, ^ut to weaken his hold upon the 
confidence aftd affection of the great body 
of the [leopio and the army, w as found 


impossible; and even the troops -i^ho bad 
conquered under Gates received tlie idea 
Qf the change with, indijfnalion. The 
luachinaiioiis of his enemies were frits- ' 
'd-atwi without any efforts on liis piul, and 
only did injury to llicmsclycs. They 
made no undue impression on his sti'ady 
mind, nor did tliey cimngi* one of hii* 
nicasures. His soiisihilitics were for his 
country, and not for liiiii‘>clf. in June, 
177t*, the Jhilish eiac.uated IMiiladelphia, 
which was rendered a dangerous jiositiou 
for .them hy the fiart it was now evident 
that Erance was about to takekn ihi* war, 
ami the na\al foref which hud been pre- 
jiarcd hj'lhat power before sbe dcel.an'd 
herself. Tliey retreated upon New York, 
through Jersey, fiillowi'd by Wasidiig- 
t'tii, wfki, III opjMiMtion to ilie opinion 
of a eoiiiieilof general oftieers, and taking 
Ills measures on Ins own resjionsibility', 
brought them to .in action on the ‘44lli of 
tlie inonti), at Moiiiiioiiih, whieli. ihoiigh 
not a decided victory, was yet favorable* 
to the American anus, and prodiieiive of 
great sati'-factioii to congress and the 
eoimtry. He jias.sed the iiiglil in Ins elo.ik, 
in the midst of Ins soldier'-, iiuendina to 
renew the engagement on the following 
morning; but, befoie the return oi day, 
the enemy had marched olf in silence, 
and (tfeeted their retn'at to New York. 
Mai>lia!l has giien an cMracI fiom a letter 
of Eathyette to him respecting this battle, 
in which he says. “Never was general 
Washington gieater in war limn in this 
action; 1ns i-iCwnee stc)pped the retreat, 
Ills disposiiions fixed the lietory. His 
fine uppearaiiee Oii horseback, liis culm 
eoiu .ge, loused bv the. animation j-ro- 
de.ced by the lexntion <)f tin* morning {.V 
(l( himalinh). gave liim the air best 
calculateil to e\eire eiiilmsiaj,[u.” In tbo 
year 177!*, coiygress bad formed the plan 
of an invasion ot' Canada, wbieli was 
deemed altogether ini'xpedient hy Wnsli- 
iiigioii; and, in eoiisequene*', he, irque.sf- 
ed a jiersoiial intiTview. This was ac¬ 
ceded to ; and, on his arrival in I’hiladel- 
])hia, a committee was appointed to con¬ 
fer with him on that particular subject, 
and oil the gi iiend state of the army uiiil 
flic eountry. Tlie result of their confer¬ 
ences was, lhat the exiH'dition against (^gii- 
ada was abundonod ; and every urmnge- 
im-iit recommended by^lhc eomTiiniHler- 
iii-chief roeeived the attention to which 
all bis qpinioiis were entitled. From thin 
jK’i iod to the siege of Y^irktown, no inci¬ 
dent culling for particular iiiemiou oeeiir- 
red in Washington’s career. He remain¬ 
ed in the ucighlkirhood of Now York, 
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watcliing the enemy, and taking every 
measure! fitr the Welfare of the country, 
without being able to perform any .« 5 triking 
ex[iloit. Ho had to contend with diflicul- 
ties the miiHtering of which required 
liigliorqualitK'S than are nenessary to gain 
n brilliant yictoi-y. His soldiers could 
scarcely be* kejn Tnim perishing with cold 
and hunger, or from disiiersing and liv¬ 
ing on plunder. They were daily leav¬ 
ing the ser\ ice: some rcgiment.s miitinied,* 
others revolted and marched home; and 
ho could t^|)tain tn» conipliani'e Midi his 
urgi-ut iequi‘>uion« for«recruits. Nothing 
could be looser and more precarious than 
tin* tliread by A^iuch the army was kept 
togiihei; luid, in any other hands than 
Ins, It must ine\itahl\ ha\(‘ In en broken. 
Hut, in spite of etciy olisfacle and disas¬ 
ter, he jprevented the enemy fioiii accom- 
jilisliing any dung material, and adopted 
such jireparatorj steps as might enable,^ 
him to turn to advaiitagi* any Ibriiiiiiite 
iiieideiit vvhicii might iK-cur. In IJcl, ho 
plaiuip'd, in coii)nuetiou with eoimt do 
Jlipclifiiiheau, a grand <*uterpiise agflin.st 
New York; hut ciiciuustance-eoiicurred 
to induce ail alteration in his view-.and 
to direct them to (pperatioiis in t)M> s,,i,th. 
lie coiitiiuieil, however,airaiureiiiints lor 
the iuii‘in|)r oil the city,in oider ipi deceive 
sir Heiirv ('liiitoii as to his real iiitenliiPti.', 
which he dal vvith co^|^lderahle addre-s. 
Til August, he commenced his move- 
iiient: and, liav iiig taken iiieMMires for the 
traiispoitatipiu of hi- army down the Ches¬ 
apeake, Ic proeeided to Virgimawith l)i; 
Koehamheaii and the chevalier d<‘Cha- 
telleiiv. On the 1-llh of September, he 
readied ^\'illi.■^^lsblug, aial bad an imme¬ 
diate kitervK vv vvitii ciPiint de (Irassi', the 
adiiiii'iil of'the rrendi d<'il, wbich was 
lying in die bav at the time, for the pur¬ 
pose of adjusiirtg a plan ipf cipppperatnni 
with regaid to the inveMineiit (pl’tlii* Ihu- 
ish 111 Voikiow 11 , to wliK'h thev iud re- 
tiri-d. 'h le sieg!' eomnii'iieed on the “2m!i 
ofSefiteiiilier; and, on the IJhli of Octo¬ 
ber, nth* i severe liglitiug, lord Coriiwuliis 
wa.s reduced to the neeessitv of sui ren¬ 
dering iIk: posts of Vorktovvn and 
Glouce.ster Point, with tiieu garrihoiis, 
and the ships iii the hajlior, vvitli tbcir 
s(!atjien, to the land and nuvul forces of 
America and T'rniiee. I'bc capture of 
Cornvvulli.s was 'generally considered its 
tbo finishing stroke of the war; but it 
proiluced no disposition in the American 
conimandcr-in-cliief to relax in tliose 
* oxertions winch might yet be necessary 
to secure the gn*at object of the contest. 
He hastened to Phiiadelphia to confer 
« 7# 
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with congress respecting th,e military' 
establishment of thp succeeding year. He 
addressed a cireulnr to all the state sove¬ 
reignties, pressing tlic importance of sup- 
jifies. He promised and made alj possi¬ 
ble exertions tow'ards expelling the Brit-' 
ish from New' York and Charleston. He 
felt alarm, and jiroelaimed iticrcased dan¬ 
ger, Ic.si the debates in the British pariia- ‘ 
nieiit conceniing [leace should beget su- 
piuenc.'>s in America. During the win- 
tei'-qimrters, when the military bitnation 
of nflaiM ill general w'ould have allowed 
of hi« absence from canq), he remained 
tlicre, in order to watcli and allay the dis- 
I'ontents of the Anu riC.an troop.s, who sup¬ 
posed tlipm.sf^lves ilbtreatcd by congrcBS 
and the state*'. Aflei' tlic treaty of peace 
was signed, tho.se discontents, which lie 
knew at len.-t to In* plausible, gave him 
miicli tioiiiile and disquietude. He added 
to his rcpiilatiun hv the rmuiHer in which 
he noticed and eoimteracted the famous 
Nevvhuigh lettei-s, and su|vpressed the 
nJiitinv of flic Philadelfihja line. While, 
howcvci, he vin(li<*aied discipline, and 
enfbrceil subordination fo tin* civil anthor- 
iiK's, lie decjiU sympathized with the suf- 
fennsr troop.s, and U'S’d every law fid 
means of piiMMiriiur rcdres.s fa their griev - 
anei's. (fn the “d.-itb of November, l/S.*!, 
peaci' and ii)de{iendeiice iM'imr achieved, 
tile British forces evacuated New York, 
and Washington made bis piildic entry 
into that (itv, al^sidt d by a splendid vol¬ 
unteer retiunc. On the 4th ef DecemlitT, 
111 * took ills solemn fiTevvell ot'tlic jirinci- 
prd olfieei s of the Amt'rican armv, a-ssem- 
liled m a Imte] at New York. On the 
Idlli of that moittli,iu Annapolis, wlicre 
coiiirnss vvas then m sc.-sion, lu* i-esigned, 
in form, fo that body tlic c^mniission 
which he had so long and ffloriuiisly 
home, and reliiriieil to ]>rivate life, winch 
he .so miicli loved. After peace vva.s pro¬ 
claimed, ctuigri'.ss uiianimoii.'lv passed a 
rcsolmiou for the erection of ^i equ*'tii- 
nu siiiiiie of tin ir gcncr.il, nt tlie filaco 
which sliould be cs'tahhsiicd for tlic scat 
of governmcui. Tlie legislature of \ ir- 
ginia also dt'crced to luiii “a statue of the 
lincst marhle mid hc.st workmansliiji,” 
with an opprof})riate jn.scription. If was 
filaced in the capitol of Virginia. Wa.s'hing- 
fon took gix'at interest in the utiv igution 
of the Virginia rivers: he exerted himself 
to procure joint legislative* act.s of V irginia 
and Maryland for the improv ement of the 
I’otomac. He negoliati’d with the latter ott“ 
tlie part of the former stat€»;'«nd ftke lep»- 
latnre of Maryland, anxioits to bear some 
testimony to his worth, unanimously passed 
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^a bill autliorizing the treasurer to sub¬ 
scribe, “ for the l)enet^ of genend Wash- 
-iligton,’* the same uumlwr of shares in 
eacli of the navigation companies to bo 
formed, as were to be taken for the state. 
Wasliingtoa was embarmsscd by tills gen¬ 
erous and honorable proceeding. In a 
line letter of acknowledgment, he declin¬ 
ed the large donation for himself, but 
a^ked it fiir some objects of a public na¬ 
ture. The shares were then re.served for 
iho use of a seminary of leai-ning estab¬ 
lished in tlie vicinity of James and Poto¬ 
mac rivers. In J787,Hie legislature of 
V irginia unniiiiiiuusly eleettid him one of 
their deicffates to the eonvention to be 
Iit'id al Philadelphia for tbe rei isal of the 
federal s\ stem. He linally eoaseuted to 
S' la-, making a painful sncnlice of Ins 
pligis and e.xpectutions of um»terrii|iied 
remvnient, in onler to assist in ‘‘averting 
tlie eontoinptible fgnre uineli tlie Aiiiei- 
ieaii eoinmnnities wen; aliout lo make in 
tile annals of mankind, witli ibeir ,M |ia- 
rate. imleperiilent, jealous stale soven>iifn- 
lies.” The coim ntion, wlii'ii as-embled 
at Plii'.adt Ipbia, mianitnously ebose liim 
lor tlieii ])i-esident; and no luenibiT of 
that ..ii.^'i't body more decidedly iip|irov- 
ed ill" coiiftriuition wlneli they ga\e to 
the eoniiliy. All Aineriea, as soon as it 
■\MLi adopted, looked to luin as the first 
president under it, with an e\e of atfei-- 
tionate eoitfidence. and dfsire wliieli 
roiildnotbe resisted, llis reliictnnee to 
c\u't his retreat was extreme. The e\- 
liies<on of llis f elings on tliis heaij, in 
ins privaK* letters, is a striking mixture 
of gennine dillidenee, personal disappoint- 
jmeiit and elevanal jiatriou.sin. Neither 
tin; iuninority (tf nfuiie.Sj nor the prepon¬ 
derance of the-eueinies of die new s\ stem 
ui some of llie -tales, could de[)ri\e iiijn 
of a single, vote for the station of pre‘ideiit. 
1‘Vom mount Vernon to .New Yoik, when 
roi|(,Yess was in hcssion, tiie jonriiey of 
WiLsliington had the elmracter ol a' tri¬ 
umph. He delivered llis jiiangiiraladdn-ss 
on the .‘lOih April, 17W», and, tliroiighoul 
ids adininiBlration, aeted up to tiie prinei- 
oics and promise- tliennn contained. As 
fh’fore. in bis miiitarv capneitj, so now in 
his civil, he declinoil receiving any thing 
beyond bis actual exjienditiires,* in Jus 
odiciai character. We n(:eil not repiNit 
the uatucs of the eminent men wlioin lie 
associated with him, in the iirdnoiis busi- 
ness of putting the gfivernmem into sne- 
ce&slbl juration. The rntudiinery of dio 
aystein was t81*8 contrived, adapted, set 
in motion, and gave rise continimlly to 
die most inifiortant questions to be de- 


cidedj ond a conflict of strong prejndic^;^ 
keen jealousies, partial interests, and un¬ 
tried theories. Washington was chosen 
as the man of the nation, the guardian 
of the univci'sal weal: in no instance did 
he act or ap|H;ar otherwise, llis inces¬ 
sant ap)*licatiou to business imjiaired his 
robust constitution. Successive attacks 
of a severe disease compelled liirii, in 
17!)0, to retire, fur a short time, to mount 
Vernon. On all fioiiits of conseipieneo 
•eoniueted with domestic or foreign af- 
faii's, lie eoiisiilted Ifis able cybhiel willi 
much deforeiiee, follected tlieir opinions 
aii.xioiislj, and decided only after mature 
deliberation. The oeciirRUiee and prog¬ 
ress of the Frencb roii*)iiti()n oera.-iniied 
that conipK'te ihv i-ioii of parties, and iliose 
bitter aiiiiiiohiile-, wbieli engendered tlio 
most jierpli xiry and cbagnii liir Wa.sb- 
iiiglon, and enilioldcned or exaspemteil 
men to i,ii)M‘arh, m tlie end, e\eii bis 
spirit of iiii|)artiaiitv and love of lieedoin. 
Ill die oiil-ei, be felt a Inely interest in 
dll' siieces- ot’ that revuliitioii: lie did not 
bi'.-itale to u\<i\v Ids sMiipalbie.s and u idl¬ 
es; lint wiicii die reimi of tenor and tlie 
order of .lacobiiis were estiiblisiieil, ho 
expeiieiieod n })iig!iaiiee and borr.ir, in 
eoiiiiiioii VMili Ml iimiiv otlier tilie fiiends 
of blierty and biiijiainiv ilironcliout tbw 
civilized will Id. In liis circular ol' 17<k 
lie liiul said, “Tliere is a natural anil 
neCcssarv |)i-ogn'.ss,on ifoiii tlie cvirenio 
f/i' anaieliv to tin; extreme of tvraiiny; 
and nrbitraiy powei is niosi cu-ily eMab- 
b'lied on du* nmis of bbertv abused lo 
Jiceiilioi’Mies.s;'' .and, in 17!t;t, be perceived 
that tins maxim was lo be veritied in tlio 
ca-e o<' France. The .ri'siilt jiwtified tbo 
iiniion-v itii wliieli lie avoided an ifliiaiiev* 
with that power; but, nuc'pendem of die 
l.ital elianu'ter ol" I'l'eneli alliurs, be knevv 
tliat ])cae,e was indispcn.sible liir tlie F. 
Stales, in tlie hifaney of tlieir national ex- 
isieiiee and union. 'I'he proelaiiiutioii of 
neutrality, and bis ivsolute ealbn'einent 
of It; Jay's treaty vviili Great Hritiun ; and 
tlie general linnneiiii of Wasbitigton's 
opinions and proceedings, snsiaiiit-d by 
tlie ane(|nalli“d liivor ami autburit) of hia 
iiaine wiili die jieople, saved oiir young 
republic trinii iM-iiig Inimed into a ilrend- 
fnl vortex. The vigor and, lenity of 
WiLshnigtoii’s goveninicnt W'eif* evenipli- 
fled in tlie manner in which tli« insunec- 
tioii III the western parts of Pennsylvania, 
ill 17!>1, was Ruppre,ssed; not a ilrop of 
blood was fibed. At the expiration 
eight years, having served two ferms,*^ 
^VaHllingtoIl retired from the presidency, • 
though, had he consented to retain tlio ‘ 
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station, there ran-be no doubt he would iatory; but there was a (juicka^ in his 
imve been unanimously reelected. His sensibility to any thing apparentiy offen- 
taledicmry address to the nation is too sive, which experience hadtaugbf Win to' 
well known for comment. His last speech watch and to correct In the 

10 congress \^s delivered on the 7th of inent of his private affairs, be ewribited 
Decernlier, 17W. He returned to mount an exact, yet liberal economy. Hisilinds 
Vernf)n to enjoy the pleasures of retire- were not [irodigolly wasted on cafwicions 
ment; but he was not left to perfect re- and ill-exarnii^d schemes, nor refused to 
ijosp. \o sooner hiul war with France henelicial tliotigh costly imy>roveinent 9 . 
Is'come probable (171)8), tlian all eyes They remained, therefore, competent to 
were direeted to' him as tlic jMTSon to that expensive establishment which his 
lend tlie Ameriran army. President Ad- reputation, added to a hospitable temper, 
iims nomujated him to the chief epm-' had in some measure imposed uiion him, 

. maud of alt ilie land ftiives, and die sen- and to tlMise donations wliieli real distress 
at(‘ iiiiaiiiiiunisly confirmed life appoint- has a right to claim froin opidciice. He 
iiient. He accepted it, asking only not to made no preti'iisions to that vivacity 
la', ealled mlu the lield iltilil >his presence which fascinates, or to that ,wit which 
hlioiilil la- retpiired, and refusing to re- <la/./les and freqiicriTly itnjioses on tlie 
<'ei\e mi\ emolimn-nts annexed to it l»c- imdi^rstandmg. More solid tlian lirilliant, 
fore Ilf was jn a simntion to incur e\- jinlgmenf nuher than genius constituted 
peiisr. The occasion for Ins r.frvjccs, tlie most |iromineiit feature of his clnu’ac- 
whieli Vlas aniieipartd, dill not happen, ter. As a military man, he was brave 
Ills ileiotediii'ss to llic cause of his Colin- enterprising and cautious. That nialig- 
ti\ wa.s not the less appreciated, ilia iiity which lias .sought to strip him of all 
[tiihlic lolls were now limshed; hut the thehi!rIierrpialiliesofageneraI,iia.scou- 
perioii al!u\^ell limi for the eii|OMtieiif of ceded to liiiii ja-rsonal coiimgi , and a 

11 piuaic iil(‘was shell. On Friday, the firmness (if re.solutkuMvhirhlieither dnn- 
j.'jih IhccmiHT, ITp!*, exposure to rain gers nor diffienlties cuidd shake. But 
jModuced Mil intlriiimiatoi} nffectioii ot’liis candor will allow him other great and 
throat, llcexpiied in the night of 8at- xnlnahle eiulowmenls. If lii.s military 
iirtlin, li.i\ ing in cii early awitie of the 'course iloes not abonud xviih .splendid 
eerfauit_\ of his file, lb- manilested an aehiexemeiits, it «*xhihits a senes of jiidi- 
eipiaiimiiiy, m liis last nionient.s, 'luiahle eious mca.sures, adapted tocireiimstnncep, 
to the mIioIi; tenor of I11.S life. Funeinl Mhieliprohahlysavedhiscountn. Placed, 
lioiiors ueic jiaul to lam in every part of witliont iiaviiig studied the tlieorx', or been 
lii.s counti\, with tlie mo.st sincere anil taught in tlie school of exjierience the 
ini[>res..i\c man ifestatiotis of sorrow. His practice of war, at the head of an undis- 
chariieter is thus drawn hy ciiu')’ justice -ciplined, iil-organized multitude, which 
Marslitiil: “(icneral W'a'liington imls was nniiseil to tlie rcstniint,s aiiH unac- 
ratlKT aho\e tlie common M/e: his franu' qiiauited xxuii tlic onimary duties of a 
was loliiist, and hijs coii.'fituiion ligorous, camp, uitlioiir tlie aid of officers possess- 
*-apahle of eiidiiniig great fitigye, and n - mg thosc liglius which the cotnniaiider-in- 
quiring a coiisidcrahle degree of ex'crcim' chief was jot to aequire, it would have 
forllie pre'cnatiun of Ins lieahli. llisex- iieen a miracle, imhi d, had his conduct 
tenor created in tlie iR'hofder the idea of lM*en ahsoliitelj faultle.ss. But, {Kissossiiig- 

, strength muted with manly gnici'fiilne.ss. mi energetie and'distinguishing luiiit^on 
His marmers were ratlier re.si'rn'd tlian winch the leswons of exjieriwice were 
free, tlii)ui.di they partook nothing of that iieier lost. Ids eiTors, if lie committed 
drjness mid sterniiess wliich accompany aiiy, were quickly repaired; and those 
reserve wiieiicurried to an extreme; ami, nM'a>ures which the state of things ren- 
011 all projKT occasions, ho could relax den'd most adx isahle were seldom, if O'er, 

■ sufficientlj to sliow liow highly lie xvas iieglectwi. Inferior to his adv ersary in the 
gnttified iij the charms of conx;ersntion numlN'rs, in the eqiiipiiienr^ and in the 
and till! piein^un s of .societ}'. His person diseipline (jf his troops, it is eiideiico ofj 
,nnd .wliole ilepor^nent exhibited an miaf- real merit, that no great and decisive ad- 
fected and iiidescrilwhle dignity, unmin- vantages were evf^r obtained over liim, 
gled w ifli liniigluiness, of which all who tgid the opportunity^) .strike an iinpor- 
approached liim wore senaihlo; and the taut blow never pti-ssed away unused, 
^atiacliiiient of those who pcwsessi'd his He has ImioA termed the Americ|j^i Fabi-' 
■^friendship, uiul enjoyed his intunaev, wne us; but those who compurff his. actions 
• ardent, bill always respectful. His tern- witli bis means, will jierceive at least ^ 

■ per W'as iuunauo, bcucvolcut and coneil- much of Marcellus as of labius in h'ls 
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character. He could not have heen more tion to a torrent, wlii(*h wwonld have over- 
entcrprisiiiff witliont, endangering the \vheline<l a niaii (tf ordinary lirinnesis, 
cause iic defendeil, jior have put more that course which had hern dictated by a 
to liaxard without incurring justly the Bense of duty. In pjici-iilation, he was a ^ 
imjuUaiion of rashness. Not relying iiji- real repuldicnii, de\oii'd to the constitii- 
on those chances which soinclinu'v gi\e tioii of his country, and th that system • 
a favorable issue to attempts ajipniviitly of eipial jiolincol rights on uliich it ia 
. dcsjH'raie, his conduct wa^ regulated by founded. Jhit between a Imlanced repiib- 
calcitlations made upon the capue/itics of lie and a deinocrney, the diffi nmei' is like 
Ins ai'my, arid the real sitiiutioii of his that lietween order and chaos. Real lil)- 
eomrtry. iien called a second tijne to city, lie tlimight, was tube jtrcvi-ned only 
command tlie armies of the T. States, a by pres('r\iiig tJio autboriiy of tiie laus, 
change of cireumstiHiees had taken place, >.!iiid maiiitnming the eUergs ^of gOieni- 
aiiil he inedit.iU'd a correspondingelianire nient. Seureely did sovietJ-present two 
eoriduet. In niodelling the army of eliaraetei's, wliieli, in bis opinion, less n-- 
I70S. besought for men distniguishi'd for .semhled c'urh other, ihim a patriot and a 
their hoidness of ejeciitlon, not less than demagogue. No man has ever appeared 
fiir their prudeuce. in eoimed, and eon- u]H)n the theatre of pnblie action who'e 
tom[)lairt.l a .\v.''U‘ni of eontimied attack, intvirntj wasiiior('ineortii|)tible,oru'ho'*e 
‘ The enemy,’said tli^ geiiet.il in hi''pn- jirineiiiiev v^el■e more perfeetlv free from 
vate letters, ‘must inwcr Ii" p-'iinitf'd to tlieeiiiitaminatnuiol'lhoNesvlti^hiindim- 
.gain foothold on dm ''lit're'-.’ lalti''ei\d Avorib) im.-siiins which lind tlieir iioiir- 
administratioli, tjr in In'. mi'i',n\ ean'cr, i''lniii'nt in the eonlhetsof p.aitv. Having 
were exhibited ample and rep'atvd prool'-, tid views winch rei|inn'd cmicealment, 
of that practical iiood .sen-v,lij’iiiat sdiiml Ins iiad ami iivovwd motives \>cit tin' 
judgment, wInch i*-, p'rli.ip^, the most same; and his wlmle eeircspnndenve 
rare, ami is ceitainlv the most '.aluabU' doe.s mu furnish a sinele ease limn vvliieh 
qiialitv ‘d the liuinan iiinMh l>evotnig even an enemy would mt'er that lu* w.as 
hinise.i to the duties of’ 111 -station, and capable, under any i iicimi'iaiK ■ s, of 
puisinmr no obp et di-tmet lioni the ptdi- sioojiing lo the employment ol' dnplieitv. 
he good, lie was avviisKmied to eoniem- No tnitli can Ik* utnued wiiii mere eonfl- 
plate, at a distanee, ih(»se er.tieal Situations deuce than that his ends wire alwavs 
111 whieh the I . istati's imirht prohahiy bo ii^aielit, ami Ins means always pme. He 
placed, and to digest, belore the iwcasion exlnhils the rare (‘\ample oi' a )ioiuje„i[i 
reqifired aetion, ilie Ime oi eondiict w Inch to whom wiles were ah.soiiiiel\ unknown, 

It would be proper to ob.serve. Taught to and whose jir,)ii>s-iioris to foreign goyern- 
distnist iii-st llnJ)res^lo!l^, lio sought to le- inents, and to his own coiinlivmen, were 
quite all the information vvhieli was at- always sincere. In Inin was tullv e\- 
tamabli^ and to hear, without jircjudicc, einplified tlii' real di'inictioii wimh loi 
dll the i.'tcsoiis vvhieli einild l>c urged liir i''er I'Xists iH'Ivveeii wisdoiii and cinimi'g, 
orag.unst a paiticnlar mi-iu-nre. Hisriwn and the imjioriance as well as niiih iTf 
judgment vviis Mispcnih'd until it liecanje the maxim that 'honesty istlieheslpoli- 
neees.sarv to* dciermme; and his decisions, <y.’ If Wash in g 1 on jnesi ssial amhiiion, 
thirs niaiiirelj made, were st>Idoni. ll'ever, llitit [inssion was, in his hosoiii, s,, ri.gii.’• 
to lie shaken. H/'eondiiet, llier* tore, was luted hy jirineiple-^, or controlled iiv eir- 
.sy^'Mi'iltf. and the gi’cat ohjecis of his cuni'-ttiMces, that it was iicitlicr vieiou' 
mlmunsu-ttion were^ steadily piirsned. nor tnrhnlent. Inirignc wa- nevo r i m- 
Respcctiiig, as the first iiidgistratc in a jiloyed as the means of its gnitilic.uion 
free gov i rnmcilt must ever do, the real nor was pi'imuial iiggrandi/eincnl its oh- 
Md deliberate sciitiim'nts'of the people, n*et. The various high and niijiorttuit 
their gii-ts of passion jmssed over vvitlioiit 'Mations to whieh he wils calleil In the 
nifHirig the smoutli surface of hi.s rniml. pulilie voice, were unsivught hy himself; 
Tni.stitig to the retleeting graul sense of and, in eoiiseiiting to till them, he .seeiris 
the nation for approhation and siijipoii, he rallier lo iiave yielded to ti general culi- 
had the luagnauimity to pmsue its real vietion, that the interests of'his eoiyurv 
I mil ix-sf.s, in o[)jios^)on to its temporary would Ih; thereby pi'oiiVoied, than to Id's 
pr«‘)U(lices; and, twnigb far from Iveiiig jiariiciilar iiiclinatiim, Neitlu'i-the extra¬ 
regardless of pqpiil.-.r favor, he could onlinary partiality of the Anieilean peo- 
never stjiop to reiaiu by deserving to lose jiie, the extravagant praises vvliieh vvi'rts^ 
j’- In iiiord*histan( eH limn one, we find hcKtowed ujmui lum, nor the inv eterate® 
iini eommiuiiig hm whole popiil.arity to o|ipoBition and malignant culmnnies 
layard, oud pursuing .steadily, lu oppygi- which he cx^iericnced, had any visiblo ■ 
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**influence upon his conduct. The cause 
, is to bo looked for in the texture of his 
; mind. In him, that instate and unassuiu- 
inp modesty winch a<lulution would have 
loffinidcd, which tlic voluntary plnudiLsof 
^ millions could not betray into indiscretion, 
and which never nl)trnded U|)on others 
his elnirns t<» superior consideration, was 
; happilv blended with n high ainl eorreet 
sonM.- «if |(ei-sonal dignify, and with a just 
eoiiseioiisuess of that resjwct \\hieh is 

• tlu<> to station. IWitlumt exertion, lio 
could MiaiiitiUM the happy tuediuui lw> 
twt'en iliat fumgance which wounds, and 
that facility vvliich alhAvs the oliice to he 
alegradcd in the ])ersou who fills it. It i.s 
iiii|»o,"-i|)h to eoiiteinplaii' the great events 
which have occurred in tlie 1’. States, 
under the auspices of Washington, with¬ 
out ascriliiiig them, in Some measure, to* 
him. if we ask th(‘ eauses of the jiros- 
perous issin* of a war, against the sut'- 
ee.ssful tenmnatioii of whicli liiere were 
somatic proliabditics; ol'the good whicli 

• was pioduced, ami the ill whieii w'as 
a\oi(lcd, ihiriiig an administralioii fated 
to contend witli the strongest jirejiidiees 
that a comhinatiou of eircum-liineea and 
ol’ptis'ioiis could jiroduce; of the coii- 
Htaiit f.worofthe gn>at mass of his fel- 
hn\ citi/eiis, aiul of the confidence w Inch, 
to the last moment of his lil'e, they re¬ 
posed ni him,—the answer, .so far us tlie.se 
can.ses may is* found in his character, 
will tiirnish a le.s>on well menting the 
.•mention of those who ari* eandidatcs for 
poliTicalfame. Ihidowed hj nature with 
a sonml judgment, amt an necnnite, dis- 
eniiiinamig mind. In' ieared not that la- 
hoiioiis {ilteiitioii wliieli made, him per¬ 
fectly master of those snhjecis, in all their 
relations, on which he was to decide; 
and this essential quality was gifuh'd hy 
an inn ar\ing sense of moral right, wliieli 
would tolerate the emiiloyment only of 
those means that would la'ar the most 
rigid examination ; hy u fairness of iii- 
leiitioii wliieli neither sought norreipured 
disguise ; and by a purity of virtue which 
was not only untainted,but unsuspected.” 
—A selei tion from Wnelihigtoii’s papers is 
preparing for jiuhlicntion, by Illr. .laml 
Sparks, and the lii st part may Ihj exnected 
to api lear very .'oon. An account of these 
im])er» was pidi'ished some time since, by 

‘ Mr. F|mrks, in a %*ries of letters addressi’d 
to Jinlgi' StoiT, from which it aiipenrs that 
it was a habit adontoil hy general Wash¬ 
ington, at an early stage of his life, to 
preserve copies of all his important let¬ 
ters, ns well tlio.'jo of a iirivate as those of 
• a pnblie nature. The transcripts of his 
*, revoli^ionury pajicra occupy Ibrty-four 


large folio volumes. Each class of. sub¬ 
jects is brought together in a strict chron- 
ologdcal order, and* a copioifS Index is 
added to -every volume. Afterfhe revo-, 
lutioii had terminated, and he settled 
on his farm, though relieved from public ^ 
duties, bis eoiresjionilem'e continued to 
1*0 vei-j^ extensive with eminent personh 
in this country apd in Euroj*e; and from 
tliar time till his ae<,-eplanec of the presi- 
denej, ill.! copied letters fill six folio vol¬ 
umes ; and, e\eM during t)i^ period of his 
jire.'»i(lem y, lim hal/its of industry enabled 
him to find leisure for jirepariiig seven 
vdlurneHol rceorded letter.--, besides many ’ 
olheiN ol winch pix-s-s eoijiies werO taken, 
ami whi«-h an' not presm-ed in hooks, 
'riii're ai-e liiurtcen other vohinies, in 
which are reconh'd the transactions of 
the president witli congress ami the heads 
of (iepartments, add which consist of let- 
tersi tliaf [ias.sed between him and tlio 
w-crctarics, on si«-cial siilijcct--; also opin¬ 
ions, rcjiorts nml intelligence lioni the 
w-i-ietnries. Among other records i.s a 
j'livutc joiimai kept hy him, iy wliich his 
oHlcial acts and jiilcrconrse w^tli the de¬ 
partments are daily noted dox'ii. His let¬ 
ters remained minierons and imjiortant to 
the end of his life. This gre-«t collection 
show.s, in a striking light, the industnons, 
methodical and careful iiahits of Wash- 
.ingtoii. 

A sHiNGTON,William Augustine,a dis- ^ 
tingnishedotlieer in the i-eiolulion,wastlie 
el(l(•^t son of Haily Washington, of Staf¬ 
ford county, Virginia. He was one of 
the earliest to engage in the struggle of 
his eoimirj' v\itli the IJriti.-h go\enimcnt, 
ami was apjafinted to tlie command of a 
company of infantry in the third regiment 
of the Virginia Inie. His first essay in 
arms was at York island, where bis con¬ 
duct elicited warm applause. In the re¬ 
treat through New Jorsi'y, he was distin¬ 
guished for the fortitude with which ho 
sustained its difficulties, liard.ships 4 ind 
dangers. At the siirjirise of tht^Tessians, 
he led the van of one of tlie assailing col¬ 
umns, and, whilst rushing with his coin- 
pony to the attack, received a se\erp 
wound in one of his hands. Soon afler- 
w'nnls, three reifiments of light drago<ins 
hat Ing Ih'oii raised, lie was apjiointed a 
major Ifi one (»f them, commanded by 
lientenant-coloiiel liaylor. Tins corps 
was surprised, in 1778, by a detachment 
of the enemy, under general Gray, and al¬ 
most cut to pieces. Washitigtoti, however, 
escaped, and, in the fo] low ing jji^r, was 
detached to join thenriiij ot*genei-aI Lin- - 
coin, in South Cnrolinn. There he was 
constantly employed wiffiffie light troops 
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His first rencounter with the enemy took 
place hetwixt Asliley ferry and llan- 
towie’^ hriilgc, in wliieli lie drove hack 
. the ea\'ilry of the liriti.sh lopon, cotn- 
lu.'uuled by lioutenant-cohvne! I’arlolon, 
and tcKik ."’cveral prifiouers*, hut, Ixing un- 
supjHirted by infantry, he gained little aU- 
vaniage fixnn his sucees^. lie has been 
evonerateil frotu all blame in relation to 
^ tlie sur|inses at Monk's eoruiT and ].an- 
ian’s ferry, wliieii had nearly eaused the 
annihilation of the Aiuerieun cavalry, as, 
in both iiisoinees, lie \tos acting in a siib- 
ordinate capacity. Being conijielled by 
these disastei's to retire, with ttie remain¬ 
der of his cordis, to the bordeis of \oi ih 
Carolina, he solicited from general Cates 
the aid of bis name and anthontj, to ta- 
c.ilitate its restoration and nimjiment. 
The ivfiisal of the genend was se\ eiel}’ 
punished in the battle of Camden, where 
the pn'StMiee of a sujienoi ea\ali \, led by 
such a soldier as ^V'asllington, mirbt !ia\e 
done much to ius-ure success, or, at least, 
would have ]»revented the terrible sl;inii)i- 
icr wliieli followed the defl’at. Afn i this- 
occurrence, lieiitenant-colomd \\ •Lsbiiii;- 
ton wps attached, with bis casalix, to the 
light '■ "ps commanded by cenerai .Moi- 
gan. iJy an ingcmioiis stral.ie'em, lie car¬ 
ried the post at Ilugeh'.s, taking a laree 
body ol tiie enemy witiioiit firmi: a sliot. 
Aware of the eliaraeter of his oj>|)oneiit, 
Riigelv. he fixed a jnne log on tlic fionl 
wheels of a wagon, so as to make it look, 
at a distance, like a fielibpiece, and thieat- 
eiiing imniodiate destruction if ri'sistanr(‘ 
should be ailenipted ; the affrighted colo¬ 
nel Ix'gired for quarter, and siirreiideied 
at discieiioii. To the brilliant \ictory at 
the t ’ nvpeiis, he eonti dnited- in a liigli 
tlegrev', and reenvi'd a silver medal lioni 
congrt “^.s, in te'Stiirionv of' lus gallant e jii- 
iluct. Tlis ardor m tins affair liiid nearly 
cost him Jii» Ilf'. Vnxioiisto animati' the 
piirsiiu iiy ills exanijile, he was- Imrried so 
facicin aiKniice as to be surrounded li\ 
several officers of ibe Bijtisli legion, and 
was s'lvtd only by the !»niver\ id'a sei- 
geant and lus bngleman, jtall, wlto, b\ 
a pistol-shot, disabled tin orfiii'er. w'liose 
eword was raised for bis destruetjon. 
After the junction of llie twt» dinsioiis of 
the Amerietm army at Guiltiinl conrt- 
liousi, Ills ctiMilrj' wiis ma<le a jtiirt of a 
Inidy of horse and foot, seh-eted by gen¬ 
eral (ireeiie, and ylaced under eolonel 
Williams, in tiie retreat into \ irg.iiia, 
and in all tlie iiiaiiii'in re.s subse<|u< nt to 
lb<‘reei^ssinff of ill'* Dan, be essentially 
aided in battling fbe .skiiful eliiirts of 
Cornu aliiM to force Greene to a buttle. In 
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the affair at Guilford, he acted a very 
eonspieuoiis ptui. By a spirited and ju- ‘ 
dieious ehiu'ge, he broke the regiment of 
guunis eommaiided by colonel Stew'ard, , 
wlio ivtus killed, and, in eonjimetion with t 
eolonel Howard and his Mart landei-s, 
iienriy etfeeted tlieir entin* destruction. 
Unfoiiimately, Ins hat fell from his liwid, 
and whilst dismounting to reeoter it, the 
officer iie.vt in eommund was so griev¬ 
ously wounded as to he ilisabled ti-om 
mnnagmg lits hoi-sc, wliieli, wlieeling 
round, carried him off the field, followed 
by tie- n-st of the,ca\ahy, wfio unagmed 
that the motement bad beim direi-ted. This 
aeeidc'iit sated the n-mnaiit of the guards, 
and, ill all |irol)jibilitt, the entiH- Ihilish 
armt. At Ilobkirk's lull, be obtauii-d Irosli 
laurels. B_\ skilful maiio ut ring, le- gamed 
the re.’irofllie nrilisli armt, and (-ajitiired 
eleteii oliii-eis, and tqnttii-ds of two liiiii- 
died men. He was onit tible. bow<-ter, 
to lii-mg fiftt of them otf tin- field, m i‘on- 
sequence of the letieiit of the \iin ir<-aii 
fori-es. At the battle of' lail-iw, be ev- 
bibiieil .siirnal taloi, and maile repeated 
ebarge.s on the Bntisli liglii mfimli t, who 
m.-imtamed lln-ir ground with a steadiness 
wniihv o| the att.iek. in a hist e(f,»it I'oi 
tictort.liis horse was kilh il. and, bei-oin- 
mg entangli'd. as be iMI, in tie- ninks of 
the enemj, and un;ibte to <-\tiicaie bim- 
st if, lie was made pi.soiier. 'I’his was 
the final seem of bis niilitait p'-rform- 
aiiees. lb- 1 emained a jn'isoiiei in <'luirle.s- 
ton until tin-' lose of tlie t\ar. He iben 
seitleil 111 South Carolin.-i, bating married 
il liidt of that state, h> whom be bad In-- 
eo'ia; iittaelied during liis eiijitititt- Ho 
sul,s-‘(jueutly served iii iln' h gi'lature, 
-where he giute etideneesof ciipiu-ity I'or 
i'ltd ser.ici-, wbi(-li iiubt'ed bis friends to 
einleator to persuade imii to become a 
eanduiate fin- the office of governor; but 
bis'modesij e:u|sod iiiiii to retiise eveiy 
soln-itiilion to iliat etfe<-t. Wlieii general 
\\'ti''lunglori u<-cei»ied the command of 
the armt, iliuing the pn-sideni-j of 'Mr. 
Adiims, be .selected bi.s n-hiiive to be one 
of ills staff, with the nuik of Inigadier- 
gf'iieiiil. .Afterii tedious iiidis|ios||]oii, lie 
died in IHIO. In jH-rsoti, he was tail, and 
])o.ssessed great slrengtli and m-iit itt. As 
a .soldier, be wiih Iwltei fitted, perliaps, 
for the field of battle, than for llie plun- 
iiingofmnifarv operatioVis. In ilisposilioii, 
be was hospitable, generous and berievo- 
li'iit in the extrt'ine; comiHiniig iiprigiit- 
m ss iviili kitid atid eoiirteon.s maiiriers. 

W.tsniMiTON Isi.ardh, or I.nokaiia.m 
I St, A MIS ; a group of three islands in the 
►South I’ucific ocean, to the north-west of . 
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fhpMfirqn(>snsiHln]i(!s,loii.ini>° 5 ' —140° 1.3' 
W.; J)ii. 7'^ 50' —H. Tlx;}' wen; dis- 
Cdvi n cl l»y cautainlufrrulmnijof I5osKiii,iO 
17!II,aii(l visiMjd l)v ra[it(iiiiRoberts, ol'the 
saiix; j)lac<', in 179^. 'I’he latter gave tliotn 
tile jiiuiiB of Wnsliitif^ort. Tiicy are fully 
desenbed in captain Porter’s Journal of 
a f'niisc made to tlie Pacific Ocean in 
1812—14 (New York, 1H2.'>, 2 vols.^, Tbe 
principal island of tlie gioup is Mmahiva, 
or jYuktihlra. Htewnn also gives an ac- 
eounl of tlicso islands, in the first volume 
of his Visit to the Soiilli Heas. 

Wasiiisc^o.v, AIoi'.nt. (See fHiilt 
J\JoittiU(iits'.) * 

Wasimtv (formerly spelled Ouashitta) 
is a ri>cr of Aikansas and Loiiisiana, 
which rises ahoui internn-dinte hetu<<-n 
the rner Arkansas and the Red river, in 
lat. .‘fP N. The Fourche ('ndilo, Little 
Alissoiiri, and Sal'iie, rise at no "leat dis¬ 
tance from the Washita. It mils ihVouifh 
acoiiniiv, in XrLansas, that is gcJieially 
stciile and nioniuainons. Jfine, anil iliat 
sjieciis ot’o.-dv celled pin onA', urO the coiii- 
imni kinds of ti nher in tiiat re<rion, ajid 
thev denote an 'iili-rior noil. In theiicher 
and alluvial irsets aie found the trees 
eoinmon to that latitude. 'I’hat heantiliil 
kind Calk d huts d'arr is here found in 
great idtiiiidaii^'e. In luLdi stages of vva- 
tei, the \^'as|lIta is iiavietihle (iir steam¬ 
boats (iOO miles, to tlie Hot s|tiin'rs. A 
hiiiidied saiii,es. sonie ofwliicii are hi”h- 
Iv im|Megnared with silt, are limnd near 
the liver. Its boitonis are VI yv futile af¬ 
ter it enters Louisiana. Wheie it imiK s 
itsell’vMtIi Red liver, it strikes the eve as 
the larger of the two. It has a ceiiise of 
iiearlv .''00 miles. 

^^’AsI• In spill Tht v\;is|i,s may !«' 
rt'adilv distii|i;uishcd li\ haviini the upper 
wings longiimfinallv folji d wliile at rest, 
'f'liev hektiie to till'<irdiT hi/mnwjitrrn oi' 
Liiina’iis, and have a ptdimciilated abdo¬ 
men, terminated by a concealed siinig. 
'riieir larvie resemble tJiose of the bee, 
and their historv is ids'o similar in most 
respects. ’’I'liey live iiltogetluT in socie¬ 
ties, tlie individuals of which shari- in 
coiniiion tlien laliors and danger. In 
L'cneral. they construct tlii'ir habitations 
With a sort of pa(ier, formed of vegeinble 
fibres, agglutinated b)' a sort of gum. ’J’he 
cells resemble in form those of honej- 
comb, and aiv ofl^ai disposed in sevenil 
storK“s. They feed onaiiimnl siibstanci'.s, 
on meats e\|>osed to the air, dead insects, 
over-ripe and siignn fruits, fragments of 
which they cut ufl' vviilj their mtmdibles, 
and carry away, fur th<; purpose of feed¬ 
ing llieir young. 


Wassajtah ; a city of Africa, on a riv-, 
cr called iiudi, suty days’ journey South-’ 
eastof Timbuctoo. According to an ac¬ 
count given by Sidi Ilamct to Riley, this 
city appears to, contain twice as many’in- 
luiliitaiits as Timimetoo.. It is surroimded. 
by a very large wall, built of great stones 
loosely uilcd up, A whole day is required^ 
to walk around it. The lioiises are bnilt* 
of stones, vviiliout cernetit, and roofed with 
reeds and jialni leavis?. The country 
.yoiiiid IS highly cultivated. The iiihab- 
iiailts ar<- Alohainincdans. Hic account of 
.‘'^idi lianict, above ipioted, iliaf, after em¬ 
barking on the ^^Joliba, at Timbnctoo, he 
found that livcr to llovv siv days nearly 
cast, and then to take a soutli-ea.sterly di¬ 
rection, .sei'uis to agna' with the srrite- 
ments of the I.anders (.sec .Viger); hut it 
IS not easy to eonjcctiire vvluit was the 
ritv ilbs(>rilK*il under the name of Was 
sanali hy Sidi Haryei. The khig, accord¬ 
ing to the same authoritv, lived in a hirije 
palace, had J.>0 wives, K'.fiUO slaves, and 
a large arniv.—See Rilej’s .Yarrittive 
(.New Voik,lcl7j. 

Ubvsrr-llooK. (Sep liook-Knpin^.) 

WvT Tvi T a, or WAnxra the Tvi.f.r ; 
fimious in hi't.cy as one of the leadcis of 
the n volt ot’thelowci clas>e5iii Englaiitl, 
in l.'58L (See liichtrd ID It ha- lieen 
siijiirc-ted that this name was niMrly a«- 
siinied, as those of the otln i leaders of 
the revolt (Jack Straw, lloi> farter, and 
’fom .Miller) appear to liave hecn, to de¬ 
note llieir iiM'iin origin, or to conceal tlieir 
real rank.” ’fhe imniediativcause ot’lhis 
iiisiineetion is said to liave been the iii>o- 
Icnee of a collector of poil-tav, who, tin¬ 
der prcti nee of ascrriainiim the tige of 
the tiler’s Ivcaiitifiil daiiglitcr, olfcrcd her 
nitolerahlc indiirnitics. The tiler, hioiight 
inio liivs* cottage hy the oiitcrv of the giiTs 
molher, felled tin* taA-LTithcirr to the 
ground vv iih a mortal hlow. The vilJems, 
and oilier j'oor piMijiIe of Noifolk, Sul- 
f(i|k, Ksm'X, Sussex, were roused by li|C 
cry of the men of Kent, inwhirii county 
lay Hartford, the pccne of the occun'cnc'e 
nhovc described, and, declaring then' 
slioiikl be no more boiulmeu, as.-cinblc 1 
at Mlackhcatli. in .May, to the ntmiber if 
ti0,()0(>, and took }K>s'ses.sion of Loiuloii. 
'I'Jicir di'inands vven', tbe abolitiiui ot 
bondage, the liberty of buying and sell¬ 
ing in markets iiiui fairs, a general par¬ 
don, and the reduction of tlie rent of 

* The vasJaf the rclchraictl J.i< k < aJc pre- , 
scriis a Similar insUmce. He rt'jl ii.vnic was John 
Avlinori', luitl lie was a pliv'ii'y'U. a»^PP®ars 
from Ellis's LcUois Illustrative I'l F.iigh-sn Jiisto- 
r_v, second scries. 
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land. At ail interview between Tyler 
and the king, iq Sinitiifield, the farmer 
was tnuidcred by'kane of the aneaidaiit!< 
of latter, muler pretence that the rebeV 
leader seemed alMMit to seiJee the kioft's' 
hridJe. The revolt as extinguished with 
rinnimstanees of great cruelty ; more titan 
.1500 wetches perishmghy the hand of 
the hangman. TUesewoMiniotions were 
not confined to England: and they indicate 
the growing li^it itf knowledge, which 
rendered the peojile itiqiatient of personal 
slavery, then general (see riWent^c], aiid 
of the chains which a haughty in>hil)ty 
had iiniK>sed ujion them. , 'liieir coiienr- 
renoe with llie attempts tow-ards religions 
reform {see fVicMiffc) must not be mcr- 
looked. “A foolisli priest of Kent,” .says 
I'rftissart, “had \)reaobe<l to the ja?a.'ants 
that, in the beginning of the world, there 
were no bondmen. ‘Why,’ said he, 
‘should they be lo'ja under, like wild 
beasts? and why, if they laiioo'd, should 
tliey have no tvages ? 

When A<l.nn deh ed, and Ex»' «:j»an 

Where was tiien the geatlein.xii >' '— 

“Two verses,” says-llnme, “whicli, in 
spite of jjrejtuhce, one eaiinot but regard 
with me degree of a|iprobation.” 

Watch AND Clock Maki>g. A clock 
or a watch laovcment is an assemblage of 
wheels and pinions, contained in a t'rume 
of two nrass plates, conneeml b\ means 
of pillars, the first or great wh(>el of. 
which, in an eight day ciock mot euient, 
lias concentric with it a cjUndrical barrel, 
having a .spiral groove rut on it. 'i'o ibis 
cylinder Ls attached one eiul of a cord, 
winch is wrappi'd round in the groove, 
Ibr any determined number of tunis; and 
to the otlier end of the cord is iiung a 
weiglii, w'iiicli eonstimtes a power or 
force to set the wheels in motion. Tlieir 
time of conuniimg in motion will depend 
on the height through which the weijrht 
has to descend, on thouuniliei of lectli m 
th» first or great wheel, and on the num¬ 
ber ofti#th or leaves of the pimun upon 
wliieli this wheel acts, &e. The wheels 
in spring chs'ks. and in w'atches, are urged 
on by the force of u spiral S[iring', con¬ 
tained in a hollow cylindrical liarrel, or 
box, to which one end of a cord orehain 
is fi.xed, and Upping it romiil the liar.'el 
for wveral turn.s outside; the utin r end ia 
fixed to the iHittoin of a stdid, shuiWfl like 
tlic Imstnmi of a cone, known 1^' the 
nainc of the /twee, having a spiml groove 
eut on it: on the. bottom of iliia cone, or 
fusT'e, fuTSt or grt at wheel is j»ut. The 
arbor, on wiieh the sjinng barrel turns, i.s 
HO fi,ved in the frame, tliai it riuinot turn 
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when the fnseo is winding up: the inner ■ ’ 
end of the spring hooka oti to the barrel'; 
arbor, and the outer end hooks to the itisido j 
of die Imrrel. Now, if tlie fusee i-s turuetl 
round in the proper direction, it will tuke^ 
on the eord or chain, aiwl, conscquenU.v, ^ 
take it ofi'iroiii the liarrel, Tliis Uuids np ' 
tlie spring; and, if the fiisee and great,. 
wheel arc left to tlicinselvrs, the force e.Xf „ ' 
erted by the spring in the hurrcl to uulMiiid ^ 
itself, will make th<> bnircl turn in u con- / 
trary directiim to that liy which it wa« ’ 
iK'ui np. I’iiis force of the spring im-'’''. 
bonding itself, Inung conmmf.icnled to the ■ 
wheels, will set tliein in motion, and they 
will move witJi coiisideniblc veiix'ity. 
Their time of cominuiug in motion will 
ilepend on tlie munlH'r ot turnp <if the sjii- 
ral groove on the fusee, the inmilx'r of 
ti'eili ill the first or great wlieel, and on 
the mimls'r of leaves iu tlic pinion upon 
which the jrreat wheel acts, Ac. Tlie 
wheels, ill any sort of movement, whea 
at liberty, or free to tnrn, and wbeii im¬ 
pelled by a force, wIiciIkt it is lliat of a 
weiebt or of a spring, would soon allow 
tins force to terminate; for, ns tlic action 
of tin' t’oree is con-tant liorn us first coin- 
nienceim-Ml, the wiieel-, would Ik* greatly 
aereleratetl m tbeir eoni'se, and it would 
be an iiuprojier maclnrie to regisier imio 
or it.s parts. Tin; neces-iiy of cheekmg 
ibis acceleration, and making tlie vvln i ls 
move vvitli a umforiii iiioiiou, gavi' ri.so 
U) the invention of the earaprvtttU, or 
'.irapimcni, as it is commonly called, 'fo 
eflect this, an alternate iiiolion wa*- iieees- 
sary, vvhieh reipiinal no small etlbrt of 
burrmn ingenuity to jirodm e.—'I’lie r.s- 
capKtncnt is that ptirt bfa clock or watch 
(•omiected with the lieats winch we bear 
It give: and these beats an; the eftvcls 
of ilie moving power, carried forward by 
means of the wbe.els m the movement to 
the last one, whieli is culled jbe .sicirtff 
trhtd in ajiendnliun clock,and the halunce. 
wheel in a watch, 'flic tceili of tln.s wheel ■ 
act on the pallets or verge, wliieli i^re of 
various slinpe.s, mul whieli form tiie most 
essential puit m a ’scajiemeiit; they drop , 
from eacli tooth of the swing <ir Imlniico * 
wlmels, on tlicir resjaTtive pullets, giving 
onels-ator ini|ml'e to the. pendnhim or 
balance, ni order to kw'p up or mainiuin 
tlioir motion ; and, were it not for the pal¬ 
lets, \vhi< h alternately ,gtop the teetli of 
the swing or Imiance wheels, the inotivo : 
fttree would have no cheek. Hence it ifi, 
that, by this meclmi lism yf tbo ’scaiajinent, 
tin; wheels in the inoveiiHitit are pn:vcnt- 
ed from having their nwoluiious accel¬ 
erated, which would take place to sqch a *' 
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‘ degree nn to make the machine nip down 

• ill a minute or two; whereas, from the 
resistance opposed hy the pallets, it is kept 

'; for twenty-four or tliirty hours, for 

n week or a month, or even for twelve 
1 montli^i. In the clocks or watches, how¬ 
ever, wliich, ns a matter of curiosity, hat e 
been made to go so long, it was not possi- 

• ble to have an accurate mesfejuro of time. 

. (For the liistorical matter connected witJi 
" this subject, sec Clock.) 

Watklet, riaiide I fenr}-; a French 
writer of cniiiieiice on the fine ana and 
the belles-lt*ttres. HeJjcld the ofticc of 
u rer«‘iver-general of the finmices, 'was a 
nemht'r of tin* French arademy, and of 

• siwerarforeign learned M>cictio.s, and died 
at Paris, in ]7H(), aged sixty'-eight. lie 
published, in 17ti0, a iioeui Sur l\ 3rl de 
prindrCy and tvns the author of sctenil 
other works, the most im]>ortnut of which 
is the Diciionary of I'niining, Sculpture 
and Fiigruting, forming port of the Hn- 
c}jcloprdit Jlt'lhodiijue. 

\\ ATKii. The < otiijioMtion of tliis fluid 
liaslx'en full) dciiioiistnitcd botli from luial- 
tsis uikI svnllicsis. It is found that when 
iiydrogeii gas is hiiriit (an operation in 
which oxygen isconiluned with n), water 
is forineil, and is flic oii]\ sensthle product. 
This is the prtKif In synthesis. On the 
oth(T hand, when wiwer is acted on by 
sulistanres capahle of attracting oxMrcn, 
these are oxidalcii, the water disa|ipeai-s, 
and h)drop-n gas i*- evolved. The jao- 
jKirtioiiri oi those elements m w.,tir are 
lus follows: one volume ofoxvg<-n to two 
volumes of hyditigen ; or, In w eight, eight 
jKirts oxygen to one of In drogen. Water 
IS a tiansparent and eoloiless liijuid, des¬ 
titute of smell, and neailj without taste. 
It refiaets light powerfiilly. When its iii- 
ternul niovenn iils are prevented, it is a 
very slow eondiietor of heat, and an ini- 
jieiieet eomiuetor of elertneiu. It is al¬ 
most meompressihle, a jiieKsino v'qiial lo 
SOW) atmosplieres oerasiomng a diininii- 
tion of only one ninth of its hulk. WaUT 
la'iiig tla: siihstarice tnoal easilj proeured 
in every imrl of the earth in a state of 
]iiirity, it has la'eii eliosen, hy universal 
consent, to represent the unit of the spe¬ 
cific gnivity o,'" all solid and liquid bodies. 
When wo say the H|HH'ific giavity of a 
Inidj is two, we mean tlmt it weighs twice 
as nlucli as the wamo volume of water 
wvHild do. Now, a cuhio foot of water, at 
the lemitenxture of 60° Fahr., and when 
. the Imroineter etniuls at 30 iiK'hca, weighs 
91)8»yi7 avoirdiqiois ounces, wdiich is on- 
^ ly 1.783 ounces less than 1000. Hence, 

‘ If we know the specific gravity of a body, 
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we have very nearly the weight of a cu- ’ 
bic foot of it in avoirdupois ounces.100 
cubic inches of air at 00° Falir.,. vrfaen the. 
barometer stands at 30 inched, weigh, 
31.1446 grains. Hence it follows that wa¬ 
ter, at that temperature and pressure, is 
810.734 times Jieavier than air. .Water 
pi^!fi to the solid state at 32° Fahr. 
WIk'ii u shoots into ic«, it forms, in the’ 
first place, a prism, not very regular hi 
slia^ic, but ver}' long. From this primary 
oriMji other smaller ones bhoot out on 
liotli sides,.and always at angles of 00° 
niui 120°. Hail is always crtstallized in 
the. form of two six-sided pyramids ap¬ 
plied has*.' to base, lee has lieeu olwerved 
ill crjstals liavuigihe form of a rhom- 
hoid ot 120° and (;0°. In raking the solid 
form, water uiulergocs an enlargement of 
vvilume from eight parts to nine ; and this 
(‘Xjiuiibioii even takes place previous to the 
eoiigelatioti, during Uie rednction of teni- 
perutiire t’or six or eight degrees, the 
greati'-t density of water being about 40° 
Fahr. In tlie act of freezing, too, the 
greater jiart of the air, which the water 
holils loosely dissolved, is expelled. Klcc- 
tricity is also rendered sensible in its con¬ 
gelation. Wujer passes into vapor wlieii 
exposed to the atnio>pliore at 'uiy natural 
ti’iiijieratiire, and even ice eva[iorates, ns 
is jinived by its losing weight when su.v 
jiended in the air. The transition into 
V apor is promoted by heat: at 212°, under a 
medium utinospheric pressure, wafer boils, 
(l^ee Sttam.) Water absorlis die aerial 
fluids, but m quantities very ihflereiit. ac¬ 
cording to the force ol’utfiaetion which it 
exerts toward.- thv'ni. Of some of the acid 
gases it ahsorbs many tomes its own vol¬ 
ume ; of otlieis, the quantity is so iiieon- 
bidernhlc as not to lie-vvery jiereejitible, 
imlt'ss a>irertained by an apjmnitus pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to sliow the result. The 
quantities alihorliod are greater os the 
lenqieruture is low, tlowii to freezing. 
They are also gtigmented hy presswe. 
100 cubic indies of recoutly-boHedwnfer, 
at the mean ienii>eraiure and pressure, 
absorb of 

Sulpimreted hydrogen, 100 cubic indies. 

Carbonic acid.100 

Nitrous (LVide, .100 “ 

Olefiant gas.12.5 “ 

Oxygi'ii,.3.7 

(’arbonie oxide,.1-56 “ 

Nitrogen,.1.56 

Hydroma,.1.56 “ 

All water which has been e.'i^ioaaj to th* 
atmosphere (as spring and river water) 
containa k portion of air, from which it 
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derives a Pj>ark1in" qualitjf and agreeable 
taste. It is tints idso flut'd for supporting 
tlie ix'Sfiiiation of fislies It appears that 
the oxygt'ii is absorlieil in jutUerenee to' 
the iiitrogtai, and in eonsSderuhly larger 
quantity. Ail tile. powerfiiLacids exert 
a strong attraction for water, such .as the 
sulphuric, tlie nitric, uiuriutic, fluori? and 

[ ihosjihoric acids. Few of these can en 
)(' ootained free from it in an insul«|cd 
state; and it apjx'ars to liavoan inijiortunt 
effect in tlicir more characteristic acid 
projicilics. A strong attraction is cxertcil 
lK*t\v<-eii AVHter and iho fixed alkalies, a-, 
also between it and the alkaline euitbs. 

. The compound salts, also, alwujs contain 
water, even those ol’them wliicli apjiear 
altogi'ther insoluble. Wafer, lliongh in¬ 
capable tif combining with the metals, ex¬ 
erts a chemical action upon them, al’ord- 
ing to several of them oxygen, at the tcni- 
peratun' of ignition, and, at a namrul 
tempeniture, aided b\ atnio-pliene atr, 
oxiilatingor eornxlinir othet'^ • it aUneom- 
bine>. witli some of llieir oxide-. Water 
is a solvent of many other -uii-iance-. 
Few of the ahinial or vegetable products 
arc in-<)1ul>le in it, and all of tlieni are a1- 
feef<.> ly It ns a rhdmical agent, 'fbose 
comjKiiinds in xvhic!i water evj-t- in inii- 
mate conil'.iiuiTioii, .‘ind tlie projierties of 
whieh It appears to nifidit'x, tire ntimed 
h}fdr(dcs. It sometimes e\ist>. ni union, 
in the projuirlioii of oiu' atom 'repre-eiit- 
cd 1)\ nine to lixdrogen, a.s one); some- 
linies two atom- (or eighteen |iiirt- Ih 
weiithf) are eombined, and .-o/nefiinev 
even umi atoms. From the exton.-ue sol¬ 
vent power of x^ater, it is seareelx ever 
met wifJi pure in nature. Every kind of 
sjirmeor river water is impreirnaleil with 
saline and earth} tnsliesof difli'reiit kinih. 
Spliiig water eotitains earltoiiaie of inne, 
muriate oflime.and nitiriate of soda, xvitli 
a traee of mainie-ia, and often si hltle sul¬ 
phate of pottnsii or .sotla. Ki’.'er water 
coKiiiins eai lmniue of litne, muriate of “‘o- 
da, and^aeh of these also sometimes a 
little aikalj. Wh'li water, liesnles iliesi', 
contains always a jiortion of sulplinte of 
lime, the ptX'Si'fice of which is the chief 
cause of fill* fjuality termed lujrdnrss m 
waters. Rain or snow water is freer from 
these foreign sulisianees, but is not [ler- 
fectly pure, as it afllmls a tniee of muri¬ 
ate of s<»daaiid muriate of lime. Tlicprejv- 
ence of these difterent stiline and rx-irthy 
Bulisianees is judged of by the following 
tests, added in the quantity of a few drops 
vif eacj*ato ounce or two of w ater. A so¬ 
lution of mtrate of barytes jinKluces a 


* B 


turbid api>earaiice from tbd jiroscnce of ■ 
any sulphate or earbouate, and the turbid 
appearaiie.e of it arising from the latter is 
removed on adding n (iro}ior two of pure 
nitric nciiL A Bolutibn of nitnile of sdver 
gives a bluish jirecipitaU' from tlie jires- 
eiice of any muriate; and if this test is np- 
jilied after the previous application of ni¬ 
trate of burvrt's(cnre licing taken that this 
last i.s fix’e from all muriatic acid), it ismore 
certain, as any precipitation from the pix's- 
eiice of a snljiliate'or carhonaie is remov¬ 
ed. A solution of acetate of lend cansea 
ntnrliid np[a‘aranco, if sulphates or car¬ 
bonates are present; while it iiroduces a 
li-^s marked effect from the presence of 
ninriates. A solution of oxalate of am¬ 
monia detects lime by jirecipitatmn ; and 
a solution of soap m alcohol indicates, by 
the degiee of liirbul ajipeanuice it pro- 
diiees, the predominance of siiljilinte 
of lime', or the degree of linnlness, us it 
isealied. If a solution of pho-pliaie of 
-oda prodiici' a niilkiness after a jin vious 
addition of a similar (piantit} of carbonate 
of aiimioiiia, magnesia i- pn’x nt. The 
]ire-eiieeof fns’ eurbonie aeid is detected 
bv a -light niilkmess being jirodiieed iiy 
tlie adilitioii oC an eijiial jHirtioii el'lime 
Wilier to the water, and with fiill more 
delicacy by super-acetate of lead. It is 
iilso ili-coveix-(l ill the air expelled by 
boiling’, wbieli, on In me iieitated with 
liiiii' water, atfonls u milkv I'ler ipuate. 
W iiier IS freod from all fon-igm subsianees 
bv distillation 

\\'vTFR-’, Mix'KRai.. T’lider tlie article 
Jiliiura' tVahrs^ in tbisTwork, their didini- 
tion w,as given, and a divi-ioii ot’ them 
loM rla-sfxs pointed out: ti notice also of 
soiiK, of llieir principiil localities was ap- 
jiended In tins jilaet, vve shall presmit 
some additional mforniation respecting 
tb<‘ localities of miiM'ml waters (|,artieu- 
larly \ mene;in), their tein js'i am re, eliem- 
ie;d constitution, and niisiicitiul ipiahties. 
'Plie division of mitieml waters iibovc al¬ 
luded to, wiLs into sulphureous, carbonat¬ 
ed, ebidvbeaie and sjiline. Among the 
most celylirated waters of the sulphureous 
cla-s are those of Aix-la-Chupelle, twelve 
leagues wot frotri Cologne, nini* north- 
ea.st from Idege, and eighty from J’uria 
Its ihenual waters apfiear to have licen 
known to tlic Romans; but they owe 
their modern fame to Charlemagne,- who 
made Aix-Ia-l'liapelle his residence, luid 
oeciiskmully held Ins levee in the l>alli,with 
allliisattetidants. Thetemperutun’ofthese 
w (iters varie.«, at the ditferi'tit IhiUis, from 
IKf to 14'd° Fahr. They couloin car- 
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bonatesof soda,' lime rind magnesia, mu- 

• riat«! and sulpliato of soda and silex. The 
gases arc in the Ibllovviiig proportions:— 

Nitrogen,.51.20 

Carlioriie acid,..28.2<! 

Siilpliiuetcd hydrogel?,. 20.4!> 

HK).00 

Their medieinal <]unlitie.s have Iwen l(»ng 
well known. They are adajtted to all 
elirotiie etitaiieoiis disorders, aslhniaric 
affections, ehronie rheiirniitisni, djspep- 
eia, disea-ses of the uterus, stiffne.-'S, weak¬ 
ness Jind eonrnietioii of the limits from 
gun-shot wounds. 'J’lietr use isextetiml 
and nilernai. 'I’hose wateis oi'the pies- 
ent class existing in the f . Suites, uhich 
are the iiesl known, arc the If'ltih- Sulphur 
fipn/i<^.t of rirgt/oVt. They are smiateil 
in the county ot' (.'reenhnar, in a hdly 
and moiintainoiis legion id' connliy, ilnr- 
ty-s«‘sen miles III a .snnili-we.sterh direc¬ 
tion from ihe Hot springs. 'I'lie water is 
ver\ colli, and In its fasic indicates an 
ahimdanee of saline matter in its com])o- 
Hition. It deposits largel\ a whiiish niiu- 
fer, coii'i.simg chictiv of sulphur. 'I'he.se 
wafi'i's, lt(>siiles |iroving etheacions in 
those disea-'e- enumerated alsive, lent' 
lk‘en much icsorted to In iinahd.s sndi r- 
ing from the slow finer, following remiN 
tent, lalious, or ill-ciiri'd mt^Tmiltent te- 
X'frh. ruder the piesent class must he 
nientioncd the Suit Sulphur sprint; m 
Monroi' county, and the Jiifl Sulphur 
gprina; in (ide.s county, Virginia. The bust 
inentioni'd enjojs much ci lehnty in cases 
of pnlmonaiy consumption in all its 
stages. (See Virpinin.) .N'umerous spiings 
of the .sulphiireoiis class occur througliout 
the longiiiidiiial range of Tennessee from 
west to east, from .\a.sh\illi' on to the 
Virginia line. In Kentnckj, also, die 
Olpmpian sprini;s, situated fifty miles «'ast 
of l..cxington. among the western range,s 
of the Mlegliany nionntnins, are dcseieing 
of mention; likewise the lUne Licks, 
which occur on the honk.s of the Licking 
river, forty miles iiortli-cnst t>f Lexington, 
on tlie mam road troni that place to 
Muysville. The carhoniiled xxaters, whose 
churaeteri.stie is the predominance of eur- 
Ikmiic acid, are both cold and dierniul. 
Tlieir naahctil use is most advuumgcously 
displayed in alhi}*ing the thirst and lipat 
of U'verish aetioti wjiifh accompany adis- 
turlied slate of llie .stoiniieli, and inffain-' 
rnutioii of tlie liver and otlier vuseera, 
and in siilHhimg irritation of the kidneys, 

• and cheeking eopions discharges. I’he 

• two inohl celebrated thermal iieidiilous 


springs in France are those <jf Jfont d’Or. 
and of Vichi. The former wefe known ’ 
to the Romans. There are four principal' 
springs at Mont d’Or, the temperature, of 
three of which are, decidedly thermal, ’, 
and stand nispectively at 107°, 109° and ' 
lid* Fahr.; while the fourth is of the,, 
low temperature of .52° Fphr. Ananaly» ^ • 
sis of one of these springs gives, 


Free ciirbonic arid,. 

130 

gra. 

Ltirbonate of sodaf. 

IH!) 

U 

Sulphate of soda,'. . 

57 

u 

Mm Kite of siala, ........ 

14.5 

u 

Ainnime,. 

62 

u 

('arbonafe of lime,. 

116 


Oxide of iron, , . , . 

11 

it 

Carlamate of niagiiesia, . . . . 

38 

u 

Total, 

748 



"J’here are seven springs at Vichi, ranging 
in tein|NTatiire from 72° to 112° Fahr. 
The ])iO[Ma tions of the saline ingredients 
vary m each. .All contain, however, car- 
Imuiic acid, carhonaies of lime, magnesia, 
.Vida, siiljihate of .soita and mnnare of so¬ 
da. Of the cold cuiiionated waters, those 
ot'Sdtz, viuiatisl on the Rhine, nine leagues 
nortli-<-a&t of stro.'tlnirg, ore the most cel- 
ebnited. 'flic artificial Seitz water is 
made a.s follows :— 

M'afer,.20 oz. i 

(^ailsmie aeid, . . .5 times the volume. 

(.'arhonnte of soda, 4 grs. 

Muriate rd' soda, 22 

Curlionate of ? 9 « 

magnesia, ^ 

The best examjile of this eliiss afforded by 
the 1'. States is loimd in the Sw^eclsprings, 
Monioe eomity, Virginia, The springs 
ri.se on the north side of a large nioim- 
inin. Their teiniM rature is 73° FoJir. 
I'he name is calctifcted In convey an 
erroueoiis iiiipr»\s.sion of their taste, which 
is not .sweet, hut hUc a solution irf a 
biiiall quantity of a ealcart'ons oijpina^e- 
siaii earlHinate: the e.x'ees.s of carlmiiic 
aeid goes, however, the waters a brisk¬ 
ness productive of a very different etfeet 
on the {lulrite from what an impt'rfrct 
mixture of the earths would jiroduce. 
("liah Ih-uIo waters owe their cliaracti ris- 
tie properties, botli chemical and niedici- 
iibI, to an iinpn'gnafion of iron, in the 
Slate of an oxide^ which is held in solu¬ 
tion' by carlKinic acid. They are limpid, 
inodorous, and have a jMciiliar styptic , 
tiLste. Exptsed to the air, tligjfbecomc 
covered with an iridescent pv^41ie^ and a 
quantity of oehrey matter siihsitles, the 
water at Uie same tunc losing its taste. 
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TIic effects of waters of this class are 
modificil l>.v the quantity of earlwiuc Acid 
in excess, and of saline ingi^dionts. One 
of the )njresl of tiic cli^ss is^ that of I'lin- 
brid>;e,)n England. The waters ofTun- 
hridge WcHs arc not stnmg, liowever, 
nilh saline or ferrnsriiious ingixidieuts, 
one gallon eontaining only se\en and a 
half grains. Tliey are found parlienlar- 
Jy useful in dys|»epsia, uterine tlebifty, 
cutaneous coinplmnts and gravel. The 
most noted chalvheates in •i'hiix)pe an'tiie 
Sj)a,inthc kingdom ofilel:riniii,und P\r- 
moiit, in Westphalia. Spa is a simill 
town, vsitnated in a inountamous dinner, 
wliieli tiirms part of the forest of Ar- 
ilennes. It is ten leagues from Aix-l:i- 
(’hajielle, six from Liege, tind seii'niy- 
live Irom Paris. ’I’lie edniees and pi.u'es 
of pnhlic amusement are on a magmti- 
cent scale. There tire M \eii sprim:', of 
which nuudicr that of Ptmhoii i'. the 
principal. It contains, ticcordyig to lierir- 
inann, in one hundred pounds of the 
water, 

r'rjstalhzed carbonate of soda, lol giN. 

Ml riale of soda,. Irt “ 


(V' 'innate ot' iron,. oit “ 

('arlKinaie of lime,.].>1 “ 


CarlKHiate of »iiagnesja, .... dt£l “ 

7-lis 

A hundred enhic inches of the water eon- 
lam forty-fi'e rnhie meiies of earhomc 
acid gas. The action of these'wiiti-rs i.s 
tonic, aperient and cooling; tliey stiengih- 
en muscular action, and arc eliicacious m 
disca-ses proceeding Irom weakness anti 
relaxation of the tissue.*. Pjrnmnt is 
situated near the nM'r We-er, timr leagues 
frtim Hamelef, in W'^estphalia. It ha* -ix 
principal springs, all <il’ the tempeiatnre 
of .’i.T’ Fnlir. The Pyrmont spritigs con¬ 
tain, in one hmulred poitinls o^’tlie water, 

dt^ryastallizcd innriarc of soda, 122 grs, 
Mnriffrc of miigncsia, .... L‘14 “ 

(Vystallized sulphate of soda, 7>X7 *' 


Carlxiiiatc of iron, .I0.>4 “ 

Carlionatc of lim*’, ...... :k4H^ “ 

f-arlioiiatc of magnesia, . . . S52 “ 

IL'sinous jiritieiples,. 2 “ 

1G0j,1 


One hundred pounds of this water ctnitain 
fifteen hundred grains of earhonic acid. 
It is said to \m eimncmly tonic. In the 
IJ. Sfalf;8 there are u graat iinmla'r of 
chalyh««fc%spriugH; the most notcil of 
wtnrh are tlnwe of Bullstoii. Indeed, the 
xvaters of Saiatoga might be included 


within this clas-s, since they contain 
moi'c or less carlioimte of iron; lint we' 
shall jireter, in eoneeqnenee of their pre- 
jioHderance in saline ingrodients, to treat 
of thc'iii under tlie saline class. The 
spiings of Ihillston arc nimicroii.s, and 
present some diircnmces in the nature 
and proportion of their saline ingredients. 
The water of the Snns SmtH .v/in'jig is” 
sparkling and acidulous, and its lasto 
highly chahlH'Ate and somVnvIint saline." ) 
Its tempcratnn< is ,>(P Falir. One gallon 
of I he water is stated by doctor Steel to 
contain • 

iMuriatc of soda,.14’1.7.‘k1 grs. . 

Ih-earlioiiate of soda, . . . 12.0(10 “ 

P>i-carlioiiritc of magnesia, ftO.lOO “ 
(’aitioiiaie of lime, .... 

('.iilioiiaie of inin, .... Ii.fi'iO “ 
II\(lri<Mlate ofsodn,. . . . DUK) “ 
t^ilcx._J.()00 “ 

•JTt.IoO 

'I’he-c waters, if dmiik in l.irge ijiianti- 
tie', or taki ii ii_\ jiersons wlios^* siomiielis 
are rallier irriialile, opeiate as an api’ri- 
ent,ii/id. at the same lime, h)i\ea po»',,.rfnl 
elli'ci us a ilinretic, and are of , mment 
ser\iee in all ihosc ehionic alieetions in 
^^llleh ciiahlieate medieines are epiploy- 
eii. The (ollowing ^pniigs ul .'^.uatogn, 
MZ. the Flat Uoek, Oolnmliian, High 
Rock, and I'iilisV s[iniigs, differ lint little, 
except in ronlMiiingan excess of carlsmic 
acid, liom tin* Rallston Spa. .Next to the 
springs jnst mentioned deserxes to U‘ no¬ 
ticed the livfifnul spntn's, in PemisxK li¬ 
ma. They are situated m Redtord comi- 
;y, 10."> miles fnim Philadelphia, and 
liom Pittshmgli. One gallon of tin water 
Contains, ucconlnig to tloelor Chmeh, 

Snipliale of magnesia, .... HO grs. 


Sulphate of lime, . ....... 1 l-i “ 

Muriate of sodu,. 10 “ 

.Muriate of lime,. 0 “ ‘ 

('arhoiiate of iron, ...... .0 “ 

Carbonate of lime, ...... H “ 


I'dOi 

Carbonic acid gtis, sevent\-fmr cubic * 
inches. Teiiqicrainn* of the water, ~i7)P 
I’alir. It contains Icks free carlioinc acid 
than the New Vork .springs, and oij this 
necotmr is less imnicdralcl) exJnlarating ; 
lint It i.s also less stimulating, anil not so 
liable to atfect the head as the latter. Ah 
II saline cJialJ licate, it eoiilaiiis lews com¬ 
mon salt than tliese, but has, in return, a 
decided impregnation with Iqisorn salt,* 
by xvhicb it is better filled to act on tbo - 
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^ kidt]C}'3 and Iwwcls, and with less heat 
’.and irritation. Within a moderate day’s 
ride ol'l{cdford,jit Hath, in ItcrkeJey coun¬ 
ty, Virffinia, ocriirs another chnlylwate of 
Bonn; celebrity : al.<to within four miles of 
Pittsburgli, there exists a spring of this 
class, tlioiijth it emits an ylor of stilphnr- 
elod liydroften. The lorA; springs, in 
Peniisylvimia, lOti miles from Fluladel- 
phiu, till' Yellowspririg.s, and the IJrandy- 
wine Hpnng.s,have hitherto attracted many 
visitors, especially from Philadelphia and 
Bakimore. The most noted chalybeate 
in (Him is die Yflhiw (ireen 

comity, sixiy-tliiir miles riom (.'ineimiati, 
atid two from the falls of the Li’lle .Mi¬ 
ami. It ,is a eo{iioiis vein, ohieh bursts 
from n fis.siin; in tin; .siltrioos limestone 
rock, and is. at the di'tiiiiee of a few lods, 
precipitated into a ravine more than 10() 
feet dee[i. 'I'he water is tinrispan nf, and 
lias the tempertiture of .19^ I’alir. It de- 
imsii.s, as It runs, a cofiious jircnpitale of 
oxide ot' iron, its ta.ste i.s that of a slight 
clialyheate; ;md the e.viminations wliu^li 
hate been made, indicate it to contain a 
porlioti of oxide of iron and earbonate 
of lime, disMiUed by the agency of c.ir- 
honir tieid trtis. It lias lu eii used with 
oihaiitafre m ea'Cs of eliromc disease and 
deliility.—1. iider the saline el as-, are eoni- 
firised those iiiineial waters in vxiiicli 
there an- neutral sili.s eiioii^li to prodiiee 
a riiaiked, atid jreiienilly |niriraii'e o[i('ra- 
tioii. The stilts most usually present are 
. the sulphates, iriiiri.ites atid ejiiboiiati s; 
.svieli as the sulphates of uitieiiesi.i and 
sodti, Tiiiiii.ites aiiil oarhoiiates of .'oda 
and liiiK'. 'flie proportion of e-a.seoiis 
mattei is seldom larire. M'lien there i- 
a eonsideiable addition of ivirboiiie arid 
111 these waters, they beeoiiie more pate¬ 
ful to the taste, and sit ea.sii'r on tlie 
.stomach. Wuhan mipre;ni;iiion ol'iroii. 
they {ici|ie i tonic niid stimulaumj jtow- 
ci¥, and Jiie used wilii other Mews ilitm 
merely to their purf^atiie opeititioii. Of 
the iheiiiiiil sfiliiio waters, the most cele- 
hrated are tho.v of Plombii'rts, lluiirhou- 
• Jjtinrit, in rranec; of Carlsbad and 7’p- 
Utz, m (lermany; of Lurca tind St. 
’ Julian, 111 ItuK I’lotnhie'ivs, m the de- 
pailment of liic VoHjtcs, ninety leaffucs 
from Ptiris, owes its c.onvoiiieuccs to 
Stmuidaus, king of JIfolaiwI. Thu tempe¬ 
rature of Its springs varies from PIP to 
144° Fnhi-. A pint of tin* water contains 


CarlMinatc of soda,.2J; grains. 

J^ulphuto «if soda,. 

• Muriate of soda,.l.t “ 

* 8ilox,.li “ 

• SI t 


Carbonate of lime,. 1 . . . . i grain. 
Animal matter,.li “. 


Tim waters of Bourbon-T.ancy are cele¬ 
brated m tlie annals of France, as the 
means by which Catliarine dc Medicis, 
wile of lietiry 11, was cured of her steril¬ 
ity. She made use of them, agreeably to 
the advice of' her pliyysician, Ferael, as 
drink, and liy way of bath. She had, 
after this \ isU, in du<! time and scries, her 
ihrw' ohildn n, Henry, CharlesPaiHl Fran¬ 
cis, all three kings of France in succession. 
I'rern gnititiide to her physician, she pre¬ 
sented liuii, lilt tlie birth of each son, 
1 (I,(Kj(I erown.s, Tim ttfieaej' of these 
wuteiN is chnlly yhie to their elevated 
teuipemtiirc.— Holii miu nbotiniis in min¬ 
eral wafers. 'l]ie most distinguished are 
those of Cnrisbad. The most niiportant 
of the spiiiigs at tins [ilaee an;-e.s with 
gi eat Vehemence, and in a nio^t copious 
^tn fill', iiitolerahly hot to tlie touch, and 
1 oiiinjr up witi* xioleiice. Its tenifierauire 
I' imanahly Falir. The analysis of 
Jlcr/t Inis shows the water of tins spnng 
to eoiti.uu 


Stilpliate of "dig.2.."i8714 

('aibojiHle of Mida,.l.’J.l'iOO 

Miiriinc of-odii,.l.Odt^yiJ 

(’ailioiiate of lime,.0..'{I2P> 


Fliifite of lime,. 

Plio-plmte r>f liMie,.().('()0J9 

('.iiiNtnate of strontite..-, .... 0.('t)(K*7 
('.irbonate of uitigiK'.siii, .... 0.18221 

Pliospbate of alumine.O.OOOdl 

('arboniiie of maiigariL'se, . . . a trace. 
Sil( X,. 0.07504 

5.!U2:32 

The Tepllix xAat.'t-s, thopgii less effica- 
( m'l'-tli.ui th("-c of'f’tirlsbad, enjoy consid- 
ercble reputation. Their temperature is 
117'' I'alir. The lliirmaf waters'of St. 
.Iiili.iii sj'iimr' contii u a large projmrtion 
ofsiihiK' mgredieiit.s; ntiil their easy liih- 
ees-. iittracis a large cempany of ITfiliaiis 
end straucer-^. I’lie thermal saline springs, 
called the /hirm spA'n^s of Noitli t’aroh- 
nn, desen e a nonce in this place. The 
water is limpid, and gives init freely agn-s 
wliieli IS helieied to lie nitrogen. It eon- 
taiii.s imirmtes of lune and magHcsiu, stil- 
ph.ates of inagiie.sia and lime. It can lie 
regariied as little else tlmn a diluent, iliough 
urter sei eral days drinking, it is .said to 
produce a cathartic effect. Chronic rheu- 
malisin and |iaralysis are among the dis¬ 
eases eumi by drinking the w'l^Tj aud 
Imthiiig in it. The most noted cold smliue 
ininertu waters in fhirojH’ are those of 
' E()Bom and Cheltenham, in England, and 
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r^idlitz and Seidachiitz, in Bohemia, 
i/heltenhani, there are sLv different springs. 
A wine, gailon ol* tlie water contains 480 
grains of* sulphate of soda, 40 grains of 
muriate of soda, with some muriate of 
iinio, and muriate and carbonate of mag- 
nesiji, oxide of iron, carbonic acid and 
nitrogen.. One of the springs lias an im- 
preguatiou of siilplumtted hydrogen. Of 
the Seidlitz waters, a more copious notice 
must be taken. Tl»e strongest of the sim¬ 
ple saline springs is that o(. tlie village of 
^^eullitz, ill Bohemia, nine niile.s fnmi 
Prague. Five pints ©fits water contain 

Resinous matter,.- dj gniiiis. 

Carbonate of magnesia,. . . (ii “ 
Sulphate of magnesia,. . 1410 “ 

Sulpliate of soda,.341 i “ 

Sulphate of lime,.20 “ 

Carbonate of lime,.10 “ 

Caibonic acid,.0 “ 

The Seidlitz wau r is griierally converted 
into a tepid teiujicrature heforc heitig 
drunk. Tlie foHouiiig i.s the iiiriniila for 
preparing artilicial Seidlitz watirs;— 

Pure W'lter, ... 20 ounci's. 

('arboii, acid, . . 3 iiiias this voliiine. 
Suliihute of mag¬ 
nesia, .144 grains. 

Miinate of mag¬ 
nesia, .18 grains. 

The iniAlures sold in the shops uiidiT the 
title of Seidlitz pov'dcrs liave no re.M tii- 
lilaiice in comiioaition to the real salts ol’ 
that name. The jimvilers iirepand by 
the ajiothecary are one sd of tartaric aciii, 
the other of the hi-carhonate of sotla, 
which, \\hen added together in solution 
in water, Ibrrn a tartrate, ol' soda, ith a 
diseiigfigernent of carbonic acid. The 
patent Seidlitz powders, as tliey an; called, 
consist of two different jx)\vdei>.. 'I’lie 
one eonta'uietl in tlie white ]>ajK!r consists 
of two draehnis ol' tartarized soda, and 
sgjj^iples of carbonate of soda; that in 
the blue pnjier of thirty-ti\e grains of tar¬ 
taric acid. Of the saUiie mineral springs 
of the U. States, those of Saratoga are by 
tar the most celebrated. The Coiigrexs 
Spring is the most dist'iiigutslied of tlie 
Saratoga waters. One gallon from this 
spring, according to doctor Steel, contains 

Muriate of soda,.;i85.0 grains. 

Hydriodate of soda, .... 3..'> 
Bi-carbonate of soda, . . . 8.{182 “ 
Bi-carbonate of magnesia, 90.788 “ 

Carirwiite of iron,. 5.075 “ 

SilfixTr.1.5 « 

llydrobromate of {Kitash, a trae.e. 

' 499.845“ 


Carlionic acid,. ... 311 cubic inches, 
'Atmosjilieric air, . . . 7 “ “ 

Gaseous cQtiteots, 318 “ “ 

The medicinal qualities of this spring 
have acquired for it a reputation abroad 
to wliicli no other fountain in the I j. States' 
has yet attained ; and it is highly prolia- 
ble, from the active ingredients which* 
enter into its coinpo.sitioii, that it will con¬ 
tinue to retain the luscendency. Sticli are 
us rare and peculiar qualities, that, wliilo 
it o])crares as an active and^‘iHcieni med¬ 
icine, it possf'sscs the projienies of an 
agreeable and delightful betorago; and it 
is daily sought alter mid drunk by all ' 
classes of jH'opIe sinqily to gratify the pal¬ 
ate, nr to allay the tliirst; and although, 
m tins way, it i.s t'requently taken m sntli- 
cicnt (luantities to produce its nlo^t acli\e 
eflects upon the bowels, it is si ldoni, if 
ever, known to ho attended with any uti- 
pU‘a.sant eonseijncnccs, hut is alwny" con 
.sidcrcd. Ivy those w ho thus use it, ns iiw igo- 
rnting uml healthy, 'flic llarodshnrir and 
Grenville sprinsrs, of Kcntncky, arc iiiiici, 
i-csorted to. The water holds in solfttion 
the siiljihates of niagnc.sia and soda, ca:- 
honates, of magnesia and in>n, and snl- 
jiliatc of iron. In taste, it ics,.|n!ilcs a 
weak solution of I’.psom salts, with a 
slight chalylM'atc imjircgnafioii. Sen-ff'a- 
ter c.\cccds all fitlicrs in the cAtcnl of its 
saline impregnation. On an avcnigc— 
for llicriMS a ditli>r,-iin’, m this i-cspcct, in 
various latitude..,—tlie quantity of .saline 
matter nppc',i-s to he uhoiit one twenty- 
ninth, of v.liicli, from tlie e\|H rinients of 
Bergn.'iiui and Ijivoisier, thi're are aho it 
twenty muriate of soda, five muriate of 
magnesia, three .snlphaKv of magnesia mid 
soda, and one sul|ih(ite of lime. An anid- 
ysid of drwtor IMnrray gives, out of 10,090 
parts of water obtained from the frith of 
Forth, 220.01 ])arts of common salt, 33.1(» 
sulphate of s,ala, 42.08 muriate of niagme-' 
sill, and 7,81 niiinate of lime. Sea-wliter 
also contains potiLsIi and small qumiiitK*^ 
.of hydrewlie and hydndwomie acids. Sea¬ 
water IS used medicinally, either us an • 
ajterient or an .alterative. The wutera 
of the Dead .sea, according to iloftor Mar¬ 
cel, contain, in 100 grains, 

Sulphate of lime,.0.051 grains. 

Muriate of soda, ,. * - . .10.070 “ 

Muriate of lime, ..... 3.800 “ 

Muriate of magncHia, . .10.100 “ 

Water Cements. (See Cements.) 
Water, Holy. (Bee /fa/i/ ff 'ater.) 
Water-Cress {sisymbrium suisturti- 
luA); a cruciferous plant, said to j>e fouodi 
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water-cress-watbrloo;: - ' 


in all parts of the globe. It grows on the 
margin of clear strcnins, or even partly 
inirnersi'd in the water. The stern is dc- 
eninlH’nt at the base, upright, and some¬ 
what branching above, aiiu a foot or more 
ill length. The leaves are sinooUi and 
pinnatilid, with the lobes more or less 
sinuate on the margin, and the terminal 
tme alwa\s, large-st. The flowers arc 
email and white. Th<> idaiit is eiijj»lo\ed 
ill niedieiiie, a.s an aiitisrorbutie. (Jreat 
<|unntities arc also eorisumed as salad in 
rnris and other cities of tlie north of I'li- 
rofic ; and it is now euTtnuted, to a eon- 
hiilerali^e e\tetit, in niuny jilaer-s. In the 
bed ol’ a clear stream, tlii' (ilants are in- 
eeiictl in rows in tin direetion of the enr- 
re:it; and all Ihi^ is iieeessiiry i.s to take 
np and rejdant oecasMinallj, to kee[> tin in 
fW'e Irom nind, or any aeennmlation 'of 
foreiirn matter,and to see that oilier plants 
do not find their way itito llie (ilaniation. 
In the 1 . States, the rarHnmivi Pt nnxi/l- 
riinird takes ihe plaee ol’ the water-eros, 
resembles it in appealanee, grows in like 
situations, and possoM^ siiiiilar proper-* 
ties; blit we are not awart‘ that it is e\er 
eMi[(li)_\ed till' ihe table. 

\VATHi-liii.Y [nilmphait] •, a beaiitifiil 
geniis iifiKjMatie [ilants, the gieatest onia- 
irieni ofonr lako and slow-mm in*: waters, 
'i’lieir roots are large and fleshy, oflen 
rreepmir lion/ontallj at the Isittoin ol’tlie 
water. 'I'he leaves aie roiiiided and hiait- 
sliii|)e(l, supported on a stalk so long as to 
[leriJiil llieiii to float on the surface. 'J'lie 
iloweis are large, and eontain iiimieroiis 
[letals, .so as to appear double. In the 
iiioriiing, they niise themsehes out of the 
water to evpaiid. and close again, te[>os- 
itijr n|ion the siirl’aee, m the alleinoon. In 
the speeies w liieli inhabits tin' U. States, 
the floweis are hnllmnt white, sometimes 
wiili a tinire of red, and difliisc a nio.st 
delightful fragranei'. The celebrated 
(q. v.)of Egypt (A*, lotiui) has flowers of a 
[link color, and the margin of the leaves 
,oothc<l. It grows in vast cptantities in the 
plains of Lower Eiryiit, near (.'airo, at the. 
time th(‘Y are under water. M’he roots 
are ohiong, tiibi'rons, a« larjrc as an cL’g, 
blackish e.xtenially, and jellow’ within, 
luid are eaten cooked in various manners. 
Th(' siH'ds are also us<“d in some districts 
to make a sort hreail. This custom 
evistod in the time of Herodotus and The¬ 
ophrastus.—The tollow water-lilies are 
now sepanited from the genus, under the 
name oi'?iiip/mr. They are inneh less or¬ 
namental than tlie- [ireeeding, and difl'er 
• eDeentinlly in the form of ilie flower. 

Wa’^er-Melos. (Sec Melon.) 


Water-Snake. (See Serpetk.) ,, 
Waterford; a city and ueapoit ©f. 
Ireland, and chief town of the of < 

Waterford, on the river Suir. This city 
emfiloys many v«?psel8 in the Newfpund* 
laud trade,, whence they sail to dte West 
Indies, and return with the productions 
of thi'se islands. The harbor is deep and 
syiaeions, and protected by a fort The 
quay, about balf a mile long, is considered 
the most iKuniifnl m Europe. A fine 
wooden bridge has lieen erected here, to 
fneililate eomiimnieaiion with Hie coun¬ 
ties of We.xford aiui Kilkenny. The [K>p- 
iilalion of Wan rfbrd, including the sub- 
iirlis, is 28,(!77, wJiieh is some thousands 
less than it was e>imuited nearlv forty 
yi ais ago. Ninety-four miU-s soutli-vvcst 
of Dniiliii. Jij the rcfoim aiM of 
it is ( muled to return two member.stn the 
iiiqv rial [tarliament, to which it previous¬ 
ly rt-iiiriied but one, 

W'vTFni.AM.KKS. (Sco ,'1nahnpt{j(t3.) 

A\ ATnu.oo; a lielgic village, on the 
road frym Charleroi to ItrUssids, alHiul 
leii mile-' fioiii the latter city, at the en- 
liiiiiee ofihe fore-t of Soigmes, A short 
di.'t.iiiee litim ilii- village, oecnrreil, June 
JH, l-l.'), lilt* memoralile buttle to which 
Wellington gnive the name of h..i head¬ 
quarters, ff'tiUrloo ; Hltieher that of the 
tiirmiiir point of the eonie.'-t, Bdle ^llliance; 
and the I'leneh that of flio chief [xunt of 
their altaik, Sf. Jifth. Afler the engiige- 
imeit at Qiiatre Hfas (q. v.), and in con- 
si()ueiie(' of the battle of Ligiiy, Welling¬ 
ton bad r< tins! to the liirest of Soignie^, 
and, June 17, nerupu d an advantageous 
jpo-ition on the hiugliis e.xtending from 
the little town of Uraiiie la Lend toOhain,. 
Hluelier liaving jnoiuiseil to supyiorl him 
with all Ins army, he here resolved to 
risk a battle. Tlie Jintish army was di- 
vitleil into two lines, I'lie riglit of the 
liivt line consisted of the second and 
fourth English divisions, the third ^^d 
.‘•nth Ilaiu'v erians, and the first ISirps of 
lleigians, under lord Hill. The centre 
was coin}>osed of the corps of the pruiee 
of Orange, with tJie TSninsvviekers and 
troop-iotlN assail, liaving the gutmls, under 
general Cocki*, on the right, and the 
division of general Alien on the left. 
'I'he k'flwing consisted of the divisions 
of Picton, Lambert and Kempt. The 
second lino wa.s, in most mstiuiees, formed 
of tlie troops deemed least worthy of eonfi- 
denee, or which had siiflered too st'vorely, 
in the action of the sevente^g^. to he 
again exyiosod until neces.sarv. It was 
l>lucpd behiud,Uie dechv ity of the heights 
to the rear, in order to be sheiterfd from 
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die canuonatlc, but susttuued mucli loss 
fiom sliclK tluring tlie action. .The 
cavoJr)' M ere stationed in the rear, and dis¬ 
tributed all along the line, but ebiofly 
pot'tetl on tlio left of the centre, to the 
ca>t of the Clinrleroi causeway. Tlic 
farin-iioiise of La lluye irainte, in tlie 
front of the centre, was garrisoned; but 
llicre was not time to jirepare it efleetually 
for defence. The villa, ganlens and 
farin-ynnl of Ifougomont formed a .slrmig 
advanced post towards the ciMttro of the 
right. The wiiole Ihitish]»osii'ion formed 
a sort ul' cune, the centre of which \mis 
nean st to tli(> enemy, and the extremities, 
jiiutifularij the rigln, dniwn cousidi'ia- 
bl} baek«ard. Napoleon had bnouacked 
a cannon-shot from the liiiiisli camp, on 
tJic eminence of Jielle Allmnee. lli- 
army eoiHisted of three corps of infarim, 
two of <"i\alry, and all tlie giianls. It 
might contain idauit *.*0,000 .^oldiei>.' 
On the other hand, the eoiiilmied r.iigli-li 
and Ihiti h foiri-s (prince I'lederic ol the 
Netherlands liming reiuameil at 11.dl 
with lO.tKlO men) amounted to akoiit 
(50,000 lie 11 . Aeeordiiiif to (Jouraaiid's 
aceoimt. 'ipoJfonV doigii \Mi-' to lireak 
the eeiitre oftlio English, and cut oll’tlieir 
mreat. liut in aii eien'- to si parute tliem 
from the Prussians. 'I’iie liaitle began 
about noon, June Ir^, In an attack of tlie 
second i'leueli liaHaJiou on tlie advanced 
post of Hougomont. I'Jie nood, defend¬ 
ed In tlie trooits of Nie—<iu^ nas taki n In 
the Eii'iieli,* but tlie lioU'-e, eardeii and 
iiirm-ofliees were maiiitaiiied In tiie 
Eiigli'-ii guards. About two o’clock, llmr 
columu-. of I'reneb iiifluitrj advigieed 
from lit lie Alliance, against the llritnii 
centn . The cavalry sup|»<iiled tin ni, 
lint were repuLsed by tlie llntish ca'alrv, 
while the iiifaiitrv, who had forced tl.eir 
way To the centre ol‘ the IJritish pcMtion, 
were aitael,ed In u brigade br<aiglit up 
IruK tlm seeoml line b^ general Kictoii, 
while, a! the sfime time, .i brigade ol" 
heavy I 'nglish cavalry ciiarged I lien i m 
flank. I’lie Erench columns \v(;r<' broken, 
with great slaugliter, and more than 2000 
men made prisoners. About tlip jieriod, 
the French made thiinselves masteisof 
the tiirm of La llaye, Sainte, and rctuuieil 
it for some time, hut were at last driven 
out by shells. .Shortly after, a general 
attack of the French cavalry vviw made 
on the .squares, chiefly itnvanJ.s tint centre 

1o G'lurgniH. N'ljwilcoiik nrmv 
niiiauiil^r(»Ttot more than t!7,000 men ..iid 2li) 
pioo". of artillery. .Marsiial (Irnuiliy m.irflufl, 
on Um’ >>cM;iiieitiith, ii()(m Wa^re, vmii 3."),220 
meu aiwtll'j pieces ol urullery. 


^of tl»o British right. In spite of the Oon- . 
’tinned fire of thirty pieces of artillery, 
tliey compelled the artillery-men to retina 
within the squares. The cuirassiers con¬ 
tinued their oiuset, and rode up to the. 
squ.-u-es, in the confuleiico of sweeping 
thiMii away latfore their charge; but they 
were driven hack by the dreadful fire of 
the British infantiy. Enraged at the 
small success of Ills axertions, Napoh on 
now tJirt'vv liis riurassiers on tlie Eng- 
Ii.sh line, lietvveen two (liausmts. They 
broke tlirougli bi tween tliei-squiiro, but 
were attacked lufd defeiUed by tlie Eng- 
Ijsli and Jluteli eavtdry. liming tlie 
battle, .several En neb ii.iiteries were sta¬ 
tioned only a lew liumlred jiaees in liont 
of" the Engli'li; and did great evieuiion. 
-Vt live o’clock, tlie repeated attacks 
ol" superior immlteis bin! aln-adv'weak¬ 
ened the I'uitb.'jli, iiiid tlie vjeiorv lieg.iu 
to iiielme to the side of the V'leneli. At 
tins juncture, the van of llie lounli l*nis- 
'-laii btiualioii (vviiieli the Eieueli tliuiiglit, 
at lir"!, to lie the eoriis of (imiu b_\), uiiiler 
the command of general Billow, vhowcjl 
itNclfin front ol'the 1'orer.f of I'l leln luoiit. 
on the right flank and the rear ol the ene¬ 
my. 'I’lie battalion bad left \\ a\io (ij. v.) 
the .'-ame moming, and, iuimia!( d b_v tin- 
])re.s,‘nee of prince Bhiehoj, had oven ome 
all tiie oli'^iaeles of tij*' niai. ii. 'I'lieMMli 
P'reneli corps, bitherto stationed as the le 
serve of the right wing, vvu.-. imineiliati ly 
opjiosed to the Prussian.', and a bloody 
light eiisueil. It was m.\ o'ldoi'k wlieii ibis 
took place. NajKileon, meanwbile, when 
he perceived the attack of the Piii'.-t.iiis, 
iii..lej>i; of diinitiisliing Iii.s aiiat l.s oii 
the British line, resolved to a.-.sad it wall 
iill Ins lure‘'s. 'I’lie .M-eoiii' Freiieli coip-, 
all tlie eavalrv, and all the guuiii-., tberi - 
fore, put tliemsi lves ui motion. \Vi liiiig- 
lon quielly awaiu d tlieir apiiroaeli, ami,as • 
.soon as tlie deiisi* eoluniiis had aiiivid 
vvitliin a sJiort distance, he opened on 
them so murdennisalire that tliej stoj.p. d, 
and were eompelled to fiie m r« luni. 
"I'lie right wing of tlie French had aKo 
advanced at the same time with the cen¬ 
tra, liiid driven the Nassau soldiem from 
PajieJotte, and attacked the Prus.'iaiis in 
Frielieniont. Tliis niovemeut destroyed, 
fora moment, the connexion of the Prus¬ 
sians with the Engliali lel't wing," and 
made the sitiiatioti of ufliiirs, at tlnsjunc- 
lure, eritical. The sudden ajipenranee 
of the first hrigildo of the flrst Prussuui 
liattalioii, under general Ziethrn, derided 
the Imttle. Their arrival had lieen de¬ 
layed by a neeaissiir}’ ciiange in tlie'u*.” 
luurcli tiud by the btulncss of th%. roat^ 
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These lirave soldiers immediately sepa¬ 
rated the sixth French corps from the 
rest oftlic army, and, hy means of twen¬ 
ty-four eaiiiion hruught to liear on tlio 
rear of the enemy, put them to flight 
At the same moment, tlie English ca\uiry 
had <»\erthrown and disperse*!, afn-r a 
hra\e resistance, the infuntrj statiojual at 
JiU I lii\ e. These troops heeame mingled, 
at llefle Alhaniu*, with those wlio were 
pni-sned 1)\ the first i‘rnssian corps; and 
tlms their defeat heeame complete. The 
Englcsli and Prussians folltiwed liotly, 
aiai ke|>i lip S eoiiuiuied fire. The dis- 
orth'r of the I’rench nov\ exceeded all 
. that had heen Intlierto witnessed. Ohi'- 
dieiiee and order had ceased; ndaiiti v 
and <"avahy, genenils and ser\ants, sol¬ 
diers and olllccrs, were mingled in wild 
eoidiisioii; iwi'ry one consulteil only Ins 
own prcsenation. All the arti!lei\ and 
liitggage Were aiiaiidoiied. 'I'he dis<irder 
finailv inereiisetl to an iiicredihli' degree, 
when Plaiadienoit was laketi h_v the eoni- 
hmed exertions of lliilei’s brigade and a 
jiait f>l" the second hattalion. At 1*0110. 
Alliance, the lietonous generals met. 
Pnnee I'lnehernow ordered a laii'int on 
the part of tin- Prussians, xviih all the 
disposable troops, uiiiliT gi'iieral eoiint 
(»iii isenau’s pei-sonal direction. In Je- 
rnappes, wlneh was taken by a sudden 
attack, tlie travelling ciiiTiage of Napo- 
li'ori. willi Ins ji'wel.s, Ins |)lnte, and other 
valiiahles, as well as' inaiij niihtaiy eliesis, 
and die rest of die liaggage of the Fiench 
anil} . I’ell into the lianils oftlie coiKpieroi's. 
I 'pwarils of‘iOd^eainion, twp i agles. and 
(kKK) piisoners, xxen* the trophies ol'this 
xictoi\. 'I’hc wlude PVtiuh armv was 
disperseil and disabled. The loss )n 
killed aiul woimdinl annniiiK'd to ,'k'>,0d0. 
The Englisli unny lost, on the cighleciuh, 
in killed, two geiiemls, 17,’} fiflieers, anil 
priMites, and, including llic woiindt'd 
{among whom were li\e genc*ral.s‘ and 
80.'1 otlieers), about 10,580 ni«>ii. I’he 
• Diilcli lost, oil this day, !i000 men. The 
loss of the Prussian army amounted to 
207 otliccrs and 0081 tnen. Xuiioleon 
Jiustened* to Puns. (Jroiichy, liowcxer, 
• retiinicd through Namur (which the ul- 
-•Iies had not oempied, and where the 
Prussians attacked him wdth a loss of 
1000 Mien) to I*uon, hy the road through 
Kethel. (leneral rtouigaiid, in his Catn- 
iirtg'Mc <{(' 181.5, nttrihuies the loss of the 
battle to the faults coinmiited hy marshal 
Ney. Jim the ex-prefect Gumot has jus- 
tificfl the marshal hy printing the original 
•orders, whieh did not allow .Ney to act 
otlierwise. It is ueverllieless true, that 


Ney caused the caralry to advance too far. . 
Alurchand has also refuted GoprgaudV 
account. Napoleon liiniself gives two 
reasons for the loss of the hattje : 1. Th© , 
Jion-nrrival of Groueliy (hut Grouchy did 
not reci'ite, till seven o’clock on the 
fcieiiuig of the eighteenth, the commoitd, 
given hy Napoleon in the fi^ircncoii, to 
join the right wing of the French); 2. 
llie attack of the mounted giciiadicrs and 
the re.-erved ca\ airy without his cimmiand 
and knowledg*-. Najwieori, as he says 
liimSelf, was iif gieat personal danger. 
Whin the llfiglish, towards the end of 
the imitle, Ix ciiini- the as.Miilants, a jMjrtion 
of their cavalry nml sharp-shootei's came 
iicai the phu’f where Napoleon was. lie 
jilaeed liini-'elf at the head of a ballulioD, 
and le-'olved to attack ami die; hut Soult 
sei/ed Ins hoise’.s reiii.s, and exclaimed, 

“'I’licj will take jou piisoiier, sire, and 
nor kill yon.” He, witli generats Dronot, 
Ill rtntiid and (iourg^ud, succeeded in re¬ 
moving the cmiieKir fmtii tlie field of 
hatrh, Najioleon, liowe.ver, repeatedly 
exelaiio* d, liotji hc-fore apil after his ar- 
iiv.ii at >t. Helena, J'durais du moitrir k 
ff nl'rioi).'' A grajihic deM'ription of the 
liaitie has Is en gi.< n h\ Mr Walter 8coir, 
ill In'. J’aul’s Letters to Ins Kinsfolk. 

W.viF.iu.oo, .\nilion}, a jmiiiter and 
engraver of the scIumiI, was hom in 
I Meeht (acccwdilig to soin*', in Am.-ter- 
dam), m ll)18. His paintings are con- 
tiiK d almost eiitirelv to the souierj around 
I iieeht. \\ eennix pamti d the men and 
animal:- in lii-i landscapes. He is said 
to have died of want m an hospital. 

\V VTKlisfoi T. (Ssee ft htdu'ind.) 

W.v 1 hitviLLE : a tloiirislimg post-towTi 
ill KeinielK'e coimtv, .Alaine. on the west 
side of the river Kenm Isii', eighteen 
miles noriji In east fiom Augusta. The 
piiiieipal V ill.ige is finely Mtnuted at the 
head of boat navigation, and has cousid- 
einhle Made. The township is inneh 
iiitei-seered In streams aftimiing 
null seat-, and has a fertile .soil. I’opiila- 
tioii m hSU), 22Id. Here is a college 
iind(*r the direct ion of the HuptLst denom¬ 
ination. It was founded in 1820. It 
hud, in 18.‘J1, five instructers, 45 stiideiits,/ 
u college lihmry of 1800 volumes and stu¬ 
dents’ lihilines, (iOO vohniK«. The eom- 
iiieiK’emeiit is the last Weduesihn in July. 

Watlixostkeet ; one of the Koiiiiui 
military roads made in Ih ituiii, while in 
jiossession of tlie Romans, lunning from 
Hover by St. Allwn’s, Dunstab h^ Tow-' 
eester, Auei-ston and Shrevv':<Bi!r», and 
eliding ut Cardigan, in Wales. 

ATsoK, Riciiard; an English nrelatc^ 
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bom at the villafto of Heversham, in 
' Wesfmojolaiid, iu 1737. His futlicr wua 
a cleiyynmii, ami foiiriler of a free {rrum- 
nmr sibool, where the sou receiv<*d las' 
early eiiacatiou. In 1754, he liecatne a 
si/iir of Trinity college, Canihrulge, where 
lie was distinguished Kir las intense, aji- 
jdication to study, and for the singulariiy 
of his ilress, whieli consisted of a course, 
mottled Westiiion'luiid coat, uiul hhie 
yarn stockmirs. He regularly took las 
degree-, and hecuaie a collego ttitor, and, 
in iTliO, ohtained a fidlowslup. In 17()1, 
he «us cli'cted jirofessor of cliemi'-tiy, 
when lie lir-t ajt|)ind himself to tin* 
study of limt .science, ;uid with gn’iil siic- 
ci "s, us itjuu ai-s from the fne MiluniC' of 
Cheiiitcal Cssays wliicli lie subsi'ijuently 
jmblis||t-d. On the dt'iuli of doctor 
liutberfonli, m 1771, h<‘ succeeded him as 
tvgius prorcssor of dniniu. 11(‘ early 
d)sliii"'iished himself liy a displat ot' liis 
|xilitical opinions, in a sermon jiri'aclicd 
iH'fiirc the uni\ei--.ity, on ihe anni\ers;iry 
of til'' re^olnnon, wbicb na-s piinted 
under th“ title of the I’miciples ot‘ the 
Re\(ilution vnidicateil. 'I'liis di-eonr-i' 
excited <•' d •O'ee of piiblie aiiention oiil) 
exoee ' !■ i\ llotidl\\ ei'lebrated sermon 
on the Kingdom ol'Clin-.t. \ -iiort time 
previou- to tins lAliiiiition id' in'- polities, 
doctor Wril'on apiieared as the opponent 
offiibbou, to whom he aildre—ed a senes 
of letters, entitled an .\|Milog\ I'or f lin— 
tianity. Tin- f>utrona<te of ihe duke of 
Rutland was ejerted to obtain Ills pro¬ 
motion to the sec ol’ lilandaff, \^ lieie Ilf 
succeeded bisliop liarninrton.m 17.'^’2; and 
he was permitted to bold, fit tlie same 
time, the arcbdeueimry of Illy, Ins jiro- 
fessor-liip, and olliei eceli'siastical ]»iv- 
fi'rnn nfs. be addri's-ed to 

the an )ibi-lioi» of (‘aiiterlair} a letter eor,- 
taiinng a pm|eef for eipndi/in"' the \.due 
of ehiireh iK-iiefices. In 17c.'), b ■ piib- 
liehed a valuable collectioii of TI,eol<>gieal 
seleeled from vanoirs autliors, 
wilji (ulditions, in ♦) loK., *■ vo, '^Ihe I’ol- 
Jowingjear, he reeiuvet! a large addition 
to his income b\ the betpiest-^if a \.'ilua- 
ble estate fnmi Mr. Luther of fhigar, in 
Ksaev, who had been one of Ins jaipils at 
Canlhridge. During the illiieNS of the 
king, in 1788, bishop Wat.son, in a speeeli 
in the hoiiw^ of lords, strongly defended 
the rigJH of the |irince of \Valcs to the 
regenct’’, in ojijKisition to tkt doctrine 
maintaimtd by Mr. I’iit. Jn 17!Hi, the 
bishop M»peared a second lime Jis the. 
deftmdli^f repealed religion, in his 
Apolo'gj' for the Bible, designed as an 
answer to Paine’s Age of Reason. Jn 


1798, ho published an Adtlretna to the 
People of Groat Britain, on the danger 
whicli threate-ned tJiat country, from (ho_ 
influence of those principles which ltad‘ 
occasioned the revolution in France. 
Gilbert AVakeflebl, hai'ing jiuhlished a 
reply to this address, wa.s jiroseeiited for 
Hcdiiion, and sciitonci-d to imprisonment j 
hut ill the lu-occediugs agniu.wt him, Inshop 
Watson look no part whatsoever. He 
ahvajs continued to lx* the ad\oeate for 
liberality, both ni politics and ndigion; 
but his fejirs from the asceudem'y of 
French ]irincipli;s were stroTtgli c.vpicssetb 
Ill a jiiiblicntieii under the title of the 
Siibstaiiee of a 8peeeli intended to Imvo 
been spoken in the House ot’ Lords, 
>io\embcr 3*2, 18(yk 'I’lie latter part of 
bis life was eluefly spent in retirement at 
('.dearth park, situated near the lakes of 
Ins iiatue comity, wliere be amused 
Jiimself w itli making e.\te!i-i\e pkantatious 
of limber-trees. Tie died at ibut plaee, 
.luty 4, ISld. Besides the work- alrimly 
meiitioiied, lie piibli-bed seM ral ]iii|M‘rs 
111 the Plidosopliieal Tnmsaetinu* ; Ser- 
mmis, ami Tiicologieal Ls~ais ; and alliT 
Ills (Jeaih, bis uiitobiograplueal memoirs 
w ere edited hr lim miii. 

\Wt-ov, Kdbeil, LL. D., a name of 
8t. Vmlrew’-. iu ^eotlaod, -tudieil .it tbo 
Uiiiversitv ibere, and allerwaid.s at (Jla.s- 
go\^ and F.diiibtirgli, adopted tlie eeck'si- 
asiieal jiroti'ssiou, ami became a jireaelicr. 
After having deii\ered iertun s on ibeto- 
rie and tlu> priocipli's of eom|M)siiioii, at 
I'.diiiburgb, he obtumed the profe'.s(ii-sliij> 
of loiric at St. AitdriwV, to wbieb wjw 
uddt d. liy nnal puleur, that of rhetoric 
ami il.e belles-lettres. On the deailt of 
the jinucijiai, doctor W.itson siieeeeded 
him, but died in 17n(). He published 
the History ol'Philip 1! of .stpain (3 \ols., 
1777), and undertook the Hisfoiy of 
Pblbp 111, wliicii, being left 'iiiijx'rfeet at 
liis death, v.as completed and i»iibl’'},cd 
by doctor William Thomson (I7c.‘{). 

W att, .laim s; a disiingmislied culti¬ 
vator of natural pliilosopliy and the kin¬ 
dred arts and sciences, who, cspeeivlly 
by his im|tro\ements in the steani-i ngim*, 
lias gained a high degree of eelt biiiy. 
He w •as the .son of a tnalesmaii, and wa.s 
born ill 173(j, at Greenock, in Seotlaml. 
He was brought uf) to the oeeiijiatiou of 
a matheiimueul instruftient niaker, and in 
that eaiHieitv Ixeaiiie allaciied to the 
university of Glfisgow, in which be bad 
apartments, where lie resided nil I7(>3; 
at which time, having entered into tho 
married stale, ho settled in business for., 
himself in the city. In 1701, he, con- 

• 
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ceivcd the idea of improving the steam- 
Augiiie; and, Imvhiif cayiod.it into cfiect, 
he nri|iiired so niueh reputation for 
knowledge of nieci^anjcs, as induced hint 
,to adopl ilie prol(,!8Hion of a civil engineer; 
nnrl he was frtjquently employetl in 
niahing sfirveya for canals and other un- 
dermktiigs. To facilitate itis labors, lie 
invented a new micrometer, and likew'ise 
anmeliiju; for making drawings in |H.‘r- 
apective. Ill 1774, he quitted Glasgow 
-to remote to tin' vicinity of Jhrrmngham, 

. where lie entered into |Mirtnerslii|i with 
Mr. Boiilioit, III ^onjnnction with whom he 
. carried on Ins imjirovements in iheMeam- 
engine, winch lie hronght to a high degree 
of jierli < fieii. (See .S 7 mm.) Here be be¬ 
came a'Sifciuied witli doctor I’riestlet, and 
other jilido."«i|)lii(al e\penm(>ntalist.', and 
sliarei! iii the elieimeal re.«earclies wliieli 
fiiev |)Hi'eeiilcd with so imicli .sjcce":. 
He was adiiiitti'd u fellow of tlie royal soei- 
ety, to wiioM' Triin'’Uctioii'' he i.ontribiited 
an niteie-'liiig paper, enmied Tlionglits on 
the, eoiiv.iiuoiit, I'ait' of \\ ater, and ol’de- 
plilog’.'iieatcd .\ir, with an Aecoui.t of 
some lAjii rimcMis on that Subji'et; and 
auotlii ), (In a new Method of jneimnng a 
I’ext-iiqnor to show the I'roetice of 
AcuK and Vllvaiii-‘< in Chemieal MiMiin 
Mr. Watt tta^aKo a fellow of the ro\al 
societt o 1 Edinburgh ; and, in lc()<i, be 
receneil I'lutii the iimteii-itv of (il!l^gl>\\ 
the hoiiorai t degree of LL. 1)., a- a tribute 
to 111"' iin'nt a-* a Micee-'.ful laborer in the 
ciniM'id’''eietiee. \'iirion.s intentions i f 
great prat iical utility originated lioin Ins 
ingeniiiit, among wldih may be nn-n- 
lioned :i polj :;i apli, or cojit tn<r inaclime. 
IIS deatii took |»lace Angiisl ‘d.'i, I."'!!*. 
(See the ;ii liele Ji nH, ill llie SllJ'plenn lU 
to the KnrijflojifKii'i lirihiiuilru.) 

W till ti', \moine; a painter of groat 
meiii, t.ileiiis jiml indiisirs, boin in llSl, 
nt \ aleiicieniies. Hia parents, whose 
.siJiiJitioii in bti'was vfrt Inmible, wnli 
dilliciiliv eontined to give him tlie iii- 
.struotioiis of a tert infeiior ma>ter in tin' 
couiiiit, ttlio (jiialilied him for tlie siiiia- 
tjon of <1 sci ne-paintcr nt the l*ari.siaii 
ojjera. 'Fhe genius of ^Vattea^l, howetor, 
soon earind liiin hrtond that low It 
sphere; and at length, williout any fiir- 
iher assisluiiee, he iirodueeil a pictmtt 
whieli gamed the, pn/.c at the acailemy. 
The k'mg, whow' woiicc his perl'ormanee 
had uitracie.d, settled a pension tnn him, 
for the pmposo of enahling him to eoin- 
pletq his study of the art in Italy. Tho 
opportunities ho enjoyed at Koine, and 
.the iniiniato aripiaintancehe formed with 
. eooie of the bast works of Rubens and 
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Vandtek, tvliose style he’ afterwards 
more ^^pcciully imitalcil, rocued him 
entirely IVotn the dwadyantnges whicli 
his early penury had thrown in his way, 
and obtained him a great re{Mi}ation, par- 
tienlarly for lii.s conversational pieces, in 
whi< !i liis hearl.s and the aititinlca of his^ 
figures are highly lulmired. I'Vorn Rome 
Jie went to I'.iigluiid; hut tho ineessant 
application with wInch he devoted him-, 
sell’ to his eas<d liad already begun to 
' make fonnidabh' inroud.s on a constitu¬ 
tion nnuirullj weak; and, although ho 
succeeded in re^riiiiig to rrance, ho did 
not long sur\i\e, d}iiig at TS'ogent, in the 
neighhorhood of the I'afutal, in 1721. 

W'.M'Tl'j.. (See l atlil.) 

W \Ti«, I''nac,nn English non-confomi- 
i'l dlMiie, eminently disimgiu-lied I’or 1»» 
leariiing and piett, was born at Soulh- 
timpioii, m ltI74, anil, alti r In mg f diiciftcd 
there. iitidcr'’.i ( IcrgMuan of die vstah- 
iisliid cimn li. remoicd, at tlie age'ofsix- 
Iceii, to an acailemy for dis.-i im i>, in 
l.oiidoii. Alter jmrsiling lus stnifn'.s live 
\cais With great credit and aihantage, 
he n turned to Sontlianiptmi, and re¬ 
mained two tears nt home, unplojed in 
tlic fnrtlier cnlti\aiion of Ins tah nts. In 
ld‘.‘<l, be became tutor to the sin of fir 
.bilm llartop]), at Stoke Newingne' mar 
London, and, in sneceisled doctor 

I'aae (’lianncv (to whom he bad pre\i- 
o\is|\ In'cn assistant) a.s iifiOis'er ol’ a dis¬ 
senting congregation in the metropolis. 
An attack of tT'\i r, in 1712, obligidhiiu 
to leiinqiiisli lor a lime his p.i'torai du¬ 
ller, when he i.btaimd an a-t Inin tit the 
house of sir'r. Abne_\, a London aldcr- 
inari at Newington ; and lie le he u'suled 
during the remalinier ot’ !iin idia His 
htciaiy nquitiiiii'H was iMended by nu- 
iiieroii.s work', not onl\ on subji'cts im- 
ineduUeiv coniieclefl with bi.s proi’e.s.sioii, 
blit also on scten.l branelu s of seieiiec 
and leiti'r-, in eon.seqnence of whieli he 
i-eeened dijdoinas of Jh H. from the uin- 
\eisities i,f .\benhx-n :uid r,diwj<(l^i, 
and wa.s gt imnillv re^peeted by liie 
friends i f learning and virtue ol' nil de- 
iiomillations. He du d NineinbiT 2.'), 
17'1S. .\mong his works me l.tne 
roniis; I'.salms and ll>mr's; Sermons; 
I’liilosoplneul' Essnvs ; a Di^cour'c on 
Education; an Elementaiy 'I’nat.se oa 
.\stroimm\ aud (ieognij»!i_\ ; a Kriot 
tfclienie of Ontology ; l.ogic, and .avalii- 
ahle supplement to it entitled the Iin- 
jirovemeni of the Mind; besides tlu ologi- 
eal tracts, and various controversy pieces. 
(See Johuson’s lAw of thv Pam?) 

Wave. The coiumon causa of waves 
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. is.tlio frirtion .of the wind Uj^ou the surr 
fun.- of the watta*. Eittlc ridges or I'le- 
vatjotis first apfMjar, which, bj continn- 
aiHT of tJie Ibrce, gradually increase, until 
they hccotiie rolling mouutains, where 
the winds sweep over a givat extent of 
water. In rnyn<ling tlie cape of Good 
Hoi»e, waves,brratheraswoll,are met with 
f>o vast that a few ridges and a few depres¬ 
sions occupy the extent of n mile. But 
these are not so troublc-sniiie to ships as a 
sliort SM ell with more perjicndiculfw waves. 
Tiie sIo[>e in the former is so gentle tliat 
the rising and tailing s<-(iri'ely felt, 
while the latter, by the-sudden plunging 
of die ^ essei, is often destnietive. The 
\elocily of waves has relation to their 
inagiiitude. TJie large nan-s jiist mi'ii- 
Cioiietl proceed at the rate of fi-orn tim iy 
to forty milo.s an lioiir. it i< a eoinmon 
error to suppose that the water it.sell’ ad¬ 
vances with the sjieed of the wave ; hut, 
in fact, the form only advance.-; the side 
stance, with the exeepthin of a liiile 
spiav, remains using and taliing, in the 
sane' place, with the regularity of a pen- 
dnluiit. When a wav e, Jiowever, leaelio.s 
a shallow bank or luNieh, the water he- 
eoino,- reallv pro'n-e.-.siv c : because tJien, 
as li r..i,not sink direetlv down, it f.iii.< over 
forward. No wnve rises more ihiui ti'ii 
feet above the general level of tlie water, 
which, with the ten I'cH't of descent,gives 
twenty feet for the w hole lu iglit of the' 
wave abov e the next depression. A w .1 ve, 
coming against any obstach', nm\ lie da.sh- 
cd up to a riiyich greater elevai ion.—For 
the great wav'e, or hoar, at tlie iiiouUi of 
some riv’ers, .see .'iio.venre^ 

vvELf.iTK; a heaiiiifnl mineral, 
named m honor of doeior Wave'., its di— 
coverer. It rarely oceiii- iii di-'tiiiet erv -- 
tids, whieli are alvvay.s small. Their pii- 
inary form is the right rhomidi- pi ism, 
whose lateral fares incline under iiiiah s 
of 122^ 15' and 57^ 1.5'. Cleav.iiie takes 
place with eiLSc ]tara!le! to tins form, and 
to its long(*i’ diag-onai; lustre 
of the cleavage planes intermediate he- 
tweeii pearly and vitreoii.s; color white, 
parsing into several shades of green, grav, 
Drown and black; tjsinshirent to trans¬ 
parent; hanlness eipial to ftuor; specific 
gravity 2.JiT Its uio.st trtoal mode of 
occurrence is in imiilauted giohnlcs ; roni- 
position lliin eoliunnar;, surfiice driwy. 
When-these globules, whirh viu-y in si/e 
from that of a large pea to that of n pep- 
per-coru, are broken across, the fractured 
surface|exliibit a delicate asteriaied ap- 
imarancei* • Belbre the bloiw-j)i[)c, wav el¬ 
ute loses its lustre and lrans[)areiicy, but 
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docs riot molt. Wfth boracic acift and 
iron wire, it yields a globule of phusphu- 
ret of iron. It consists of , ' • 

' j « 

Ahnnine,. n.5B5 

Phosphoric acid,. 

Fluoric acid,. 2.0ti 

Lirno,..50 

t)\ldo of iron and manganese, . 1.25 

Water,.2tr.80 

It occurs at Barnstaple, in Devonshire, in 

small veins in clay-slate ; at St. Au.stle, in 
Cornwall, in veins truvei>ing granite, tic- 
com}ianic<l bj finor, fm»ore, and copper 
pyrites ; in the Sliiaiit isles, in Scotland 
at Zbison, in Boliemia, in a kind of s-iiid- 
stoiie; at Anibcrg, in the I'pper Palati¬ 
nate, with brown htematite: Jmally, it oc- 
em-s, ill beautiful gri'eii varieties, near 
fork, in Ireland. 

A\ vvKKLEv Novki.s,, (Scc Sriitl, Sir 

If’aUt't.) 

AN wre; a small town on flic little riv- 
<T l>vle, in Belgium, with about in¬ 
habitant-, celebrated (>ti necinmt of llie 
Iwittle I'oiiglit lieri' by the Prussians arul 
Frenrii, on June It^ jiiid IP, Iclfi. Jinni 
17, after the ln«s of tiie Iwittle of Li/iny 
(see (^tuilnhnts], Hliu'lier hud taken pos- 
ses-iun of the steep heights 011 tlie other 
.side of Wav re, to await the arriial of the 
fourth corjis coming tK>in I.iege, jmil to 
fiieilitate his junction with \N elliiigtoii, 
who had also retreated to a fiiorablc JH)- 
sition at .Mont .St. Jean. Hotli had agn-cd 
tliiit WclliMg^lon slioiihl defend In- posi¬ 
tion as long a.s po-sihlc, ,'ind Hh'ieher 
siioiild h.i-teii to assist him. ISliii'liei's 
whole armv, exeojit the third eorji- was 
aln idy on tlie niareli on the IHih, wlien 
tlronehy attacked Wavre, and a batiic 
took place aloinr the l)\Ie, the chief pomf 
of vvliich w;is Wavre. All the corps hut 
tlie tliird coniititied ilieir mareh toward.s 
their important desimation. (Seefthfii/oa.) 
'J'he h.ittle, which was broken off in tliu 
evening, was renewed in the morning; 
and general Thielemann, the Pins-iaii 
eommaiider, resolved to retire to a pioi- 
tiori two leagues distant, its (he contimia- 
tioii of till'eiigagenieiit would liave Im-ch "> 
nseles.s, the new.s of the great victory of . 
Waterloo having already arrived. 'I'hu 
enemy left liiiii nimioiestcd. 'I'lie loss 
of each jmity may havo anionntcd U» 
4()h0 mi.m. • ' ■ 

Wax is a eopcrcte, nnctiioiis-feeling 
wib,staiice, which partakes of the imt(U« 
of a fixed oil. It is iit>cretcd by Iiceg 
ill consti noting their hives, and is, iiiso, a ' 
most ahimdant vegetable production, en¬ 
tering into tlie composition of the polloit 
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of flowers, eovrring the envelope of'the 
plinn, und of other friiitH, especially of 
llie berry of ties mi/ricn evrifern, and, in 
many instanceK, forming a kind of var¬ 
nish to tlu' surfu<‘.e of leaves. It is tlis- 
lingoished from fat and resitiuus bodies 
by iis not readily firming soaps 'ivhcn 
tTTOted with ulkalhip. solutions. Contnion 
Wax is always morn or h'sa colored, and 
has a distinct, peculiar odor, of both of 
which it may b<- d<;prived by exposure, in 
lliin slicgs, to air, light and moLsiure, or 
more s|)eedilj^ by tlie action of chloritie. 

■ The art of Idt'ardiing \va« consists in in¬ 
creasing it.s surface; for which purpose 
it must he mi;l*r.-d, with n ileirree of lieat 
not snftieienl to alter its »|uality, in a cal¬ 
dron so disposed that tlie melted wax 
may flow trr;uhially ihroiigli a [tii>e, at the 
hottom of ilie caldron, into a large wooden 
cylinder, that fuiiis contiimally round its 
a\is, and ujHin which the melted wav 
falls. As the sm face of this e\liiider is 
always moistened with water, the wax 
falliiiir upon It does not adhere to it, hut 
ijiiickly iK-eouies solid niul flat, and ae-' 
cpiires the flinii of nUitids. The cou- 
timial rotation of the eyliiider carries off 
these rihauds as fast ns they are fonned, 
and distrihules them through the tiih. 

lu ll all the wax that is to be wliiteiieti 
, is thus formed, it is to he fmi upon large 
il fnimes, covet m 1 with linen cloth, which 
UP' snpporti'd, alsmt a foot and a half 
nhure ihe ground, in a situation i vposed 
to tlic inr, tile dew and the sim. If the 
weather U" favorable, tbe color will be 
changcil III a few days. It is then 
to be re-melted, and formed into ril>- 
ands, and exposed to tbe uelmnoftbe ait, 
as before. I'bcse (i|M'rutioi!S ate to be re¬ 
peated till the wax is remlered perfectly 
white, when it is cast into cakes or mould¬ 
ed into caiulles. At ordinary temi»cra- 
inn's, v\a\ j- solid and somewhat brittle ; 
but it may be easily eut with a knife, and 
the fresh snrfaee presents a eliaracteri'tw 
ajipcaraiiee, to w liiidi tbi' name itl' wuxy 

• linthr IS ap|)h('d. Its specific gnuity is 

. At ir>U'’ rain-., it enters into fn- 

hion, and boils at a high teinperatme. 
Heated to rediies- in a close vessi l. it 
snfl'ei-s deconn>o-.ition, yieltling )»ro<biets 
very similar to those winch are procured, 
nndev tiie same circumsttmces, from oil. 
Il IS insoluble in ftatiT, and is only tbs- 
Bolved in small tinantiiios wlum treatwl 
with boiling ether or alcoliol. it unites, 
by the aid of bent, in every projiortiu'n, 
with tins fixed oils, tbe volatile oils, and 

• witn resin. With different quantities of 
•ml, it coimtitutos the simple liniment oint- 

voi- Ikiii. U 


merit and cerate of* the pfiamiacopoBia. 
Wax, according' to Jolyi, of two 

different subst^ces, mieof which is solu¬ 
ble, and the otlier insoluble, in alcohol. 
To the former the name of cerin hai 
bet n given, luid to the latter that of tnyr- 
tan. One huuilred pails of wax are 
comjxised of 


Carbon,.80.4 

Oxygen,. 8^} 

Hydrogen,.l].;i 


(Sec the article B>c.) 

JVax Tioi ri.s. In ancient Creeco, 
wax wnsnsi'dfor imftressioiisof seals, for 
eiieanstic (q. v,} pnintmg, and for a var- 
nisli for marble walls and statues. There 
was, al-o, a distinct class of aitists, 
called pumif't-tnukers by the Creek®, and 
niirillarii hj^ the Itomanf., who worked 
only, or chiefly, in wax. FipuiTS of 
heaiilifiil boys, in wax, often adorned the 
1m d-ptoms of the Greeks. The subjects 
most fre<|Uentiy represeiitoti in wax, how¬ 
ever, hfdonged to the vegetable kingdom, 
being briuiebes, fruits, flowers, wreatbs, 
tkc. It was ensTomary to constnici a lit¬ 
tle garden of flower-pots and fruit-bas¬ 
ket', in every hou'C, m honor of Adoeis, 
at tbe nine of lll^ fea-st; but, as f'lis was 
celebrated so early ni the year that even 
in Gp'cee it was difiicnlt to find flow- 
vu's and fruit.', wreaths, ixirnucopiie, 
fnnis, &c., of vvTLX, yvere ns«tl as sub-li- 
tntiIn .sorcery, also, wav fiirup's weie 
employed ; and Artemuloj its tells us, in his 
worivtbi Dreams, that waxen wreuth® m 
dreamsIbrelxuled Mcknessand iloath. The 
notonon.s Heho!.^abalns .'ct di.sbes of wax 
before bis guests, to tantali/e tliem with 
P'presCntutioiis of all the Inxnriesm which 
ho revelled. At present, wax is used for 
imitations of' anatomical jircpanitions, or 
of fruits: It .also strvc.s tlie sculptor for 
Ims models and studies; also for little jwr- 
trait fimires, in basso rilitfo. Tlie latter 
ran l>e I'veenicd With dvdicacy ntnlJi^STi- 
ty ; hut wax figures of the size of life, 
which arc often praised for their hkenc'S. 
oversicji the ppiper limit of the fine aits. 
They artenqit to iinitiiie. life too closely, 
which, in contra^ wiUi their ghasliy fiv- 
ednc.s.s, lias a tejidency to make us sinid- 
der. In ih^ genuine work of art then' is 
an immortal life, in idea, which .sjvcaksto 
our souls without,attempting to ileceive 
our sensei!. (See Copy.) 'I’lie w ilv fig¬ 
ure HHims to address the mortal in us; it 
is a petrified picture of onr enrtljj^V pert. 
I’he line at which a work of should 
stop, in its apjiruach to nauin', is not dis¬ 
tinctly tuarkud; but it cannot be over- 
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stepped witlioMf affecting us disagreeably. 
In Floi'ciire, ti|l ]«»^ (.<1’ the Iniiiian body 
are, at pi'i'seiit, indroied, in colored wax, 
for the study of anatomy. More than 
thirty rooms, in the jialaco, are filled with 
those wax preparations; nl»f> plants arc 
found there, imitated to deocpliou, ■ in 
wax. Exact imitations, in Wax, of ve¬ 
getable'iiroduct ions do not pnaluce the 
same ttnjdeasant emotions as wav iinageH 
of men and animals, because they liave, 
by natiu'c, a more stationsu’y character. 
Tiie first idea of forming figures of wax 
of tlu'= kinil was conceived by Nones, of 
Gcno;i, an liosiiital physician, mtheseten- 
teenth century, lie was alioni to pre¬ 
sene a human body by embalming it; 
but, not iH’ing abU* to jirei ent pulretin'tio'li 
entirely, he <‘onceived liic idea of baling 
the body*inutated, as aeciiratch a"; jk>'-si- 
ble, in tv.ax. The ablwite Zuu/i»o, a .'‘leil- 
ian, who understood notlnuir of an.ttoiny, 
Imt was skilled in workimr in uax, imi¬ 
tated the head of the l'od_\ so p'Tt'ectli. 
under the direeiiotj of None-, in colored 
wav, That nwiij who s,iw it took il to be 
the real head. Zuiulio secretly tnadi* 
another opy. and ncnt willi it to I'ranei', 
whcio ill preli ndi'd to liaic inn'iiled tiie 
art. lle-sooii died. J)e Nones then liad tlie 
whole IkhI)’ perfi*rt!\ copied by a Fn ncti- 
iiuati named lie Lacroiv. In La 

Gouri'gc exhibited similar figures in llani- 
Irtirg; and, in J7:.{7, otliens were piddn ly 
sold in London. Tin? works of Er<'oio 
],e]!i, Gioianni Maii/olmi anil lns wife, 
which were foruicrlj preseried in iIk- in- 
suuiie of IJologiia, and wi re iluiiiec car- 
tied lo Pans, Wire i. iuaikahU fine. 
Ik Monfiil figures in w;tx. made by \n- 
iia '1 iiii’.ornn, are pre>er\eil in 'I'mm 
and Peicrshunr. ilied in 17rM.' ’Mori' 
modern artists in tins line, in Italy.are L. 
Cal/.a, Filippo I'.dugani, and I'ernni. 
The celebrated Fontauii, in I''l«>rcnee, 
rarried this art to a lugh degre ■ of evCel- 
Ictlit^^lle reeened so ruittiy ordeis fiiat 
be employtid a large eohipnny of aimio- 
loists, modcl-ciutci-s, wav-moulders and 
painters. Yet he gem rally eonfined hiiu- 
self to represcutatious of tiie lutestine.s. 
Vogt, in the university of Wiiienherg-, 
usetl, in his lecture', wav preparations, 
in iniitutiou of the fine hmm'hcs of 
veastsls. Pinson, and, at a later js'riod, 
Laumonier, at Rouen, dislingnislieil tlicru- 
selvcis in thisdc.parluient, in France. Jfhe 
composition for this nurpose consists of 
four ports wax, three parts white turpen¬ 
tine, atifrUbine obvc-oil or hog’s hmi, siiit- 
iiiily erdored. The hulk of die fignirc is 
formed with the handH; the fincT parts 
are made ’with instruments of various 


-wax-myrtle: ‘ ; ' 

fonns: some figures areVnst. The moiildH 
ought to he of gypsum, and consist of 
many pieces, eovered insitic with oil. 
TI»o wax is pounal intfi a hole at the leet, 
aiul the whoh* is then throw'n into rohl 
water, that the wax may be separated tJio 
inoreensily. AeoiTij>u8ition,ofwhirhsrnlj>- 
lorsforni their first iiio<lels,riinsi.sts«d'six¬ 
teen [larts wax, two jiaits Ibirgnndy iiifch* 
or shoemaker’s wav, and one jiart hog's 
lard; or of ten parts wax, one turjHmtine, 
tis nnieb shoeniaker’a wav. and os niueh 
hog’s lard. This is melted liy n slow fire, 
and afierw’ard.s tyell stirred*aiid strained, 
so as to exjM‘1 all the air. A composition 
of wax and otlier substances is very 
pmper for impressions of figures ent in 
stoin's. Jt is prepared tims an ounco 
of V irgm wax, irielti'd slow ly in a copper 
vev-cl, and a drachm of sugar candy 
jionnded vVell, half an oiiiiee burnt soot, 
and two or thn'cdrojis of turpentine. The 
wax is vvarmeil if a east is to he taken, and 
the stone, liaving been a little nioisleneil, 
is piesscd on it. (jlem-eutters use tins 
eomiHisiiion. 

\V vx-Mvrti.k, or lUtBiKUV {mi/rita 
ccrlOni): a low, spreading .'■iirnh, eoiu- 
mon aloiur the coast from Maine to Lon- 
I'-iiina. The leaves are lanecoliite, with a 
few milenturi's towards the eMreuuty, 
and spiinkled with resinniiv dnis. The 
hark and leaves, wheu hmisi'il, emit a 
delnrhtfitl fragianee Tiie hemes are 
as larg(> as a i'ep]ter-eom, and, when 
ripe, aie rove.od with a whitish-green 
wav, wliieh is eolleeti d by huilmgv them : 
till' tat tie n melts out, fii>;iis at the lop of 
till' water, and may hi' skimmed off. 
Whe.i congealed, it looks like tallow <ir 
wav. hot has a dirty-gicen i olor. It is 
tlieielon* melted again, ami n (im d, h\ 
wliicli means it aeipnrys a fine and (treiiy 
IransjiareTii trreeii color, li is dearer 
llinn etmimon lallow, luit ( heaper lhan 
wax. A hnsliel of the heriK's will y add 
four or five poinals. 'J’lus wax i;' used 
for a variety id' piirjiose.s, hot eiiii lly for 
making I'andles, wlneli hum slow ly and 
with hut little smoke, emit an ugu'eahle 
<)(ior, and never melt and run down at the 
sides, like tallow luid sperniaeeii; hut, tw 
they do not give a strong light, especially 
during cold weathej',it is Usual to add n por¬ 
tion ol' tallow, f^ueh candles are a heau- 
tifiil and eeonomical aKiele, atid it i.s sur- 
jirisiiig they are not in more general re¬ 
quest. A fine-seeiitcd and excellent soap, 
and also sealing-wax,arc made from these 
h<‘n les. At piesciit, however, hllle use is 
made of the ImylH'rry, except in distilcta ^ 
wheiv the hushes are ve,rv ahuiidant It. 
is often called t<Ulon>~8hruh, or candieherry-^ 
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tree. Tho flowers are incoii9[>icuous, and’ 
are disposed in amenta. (FurtlnT infor- 
uiutiuii is given in tlie articio Myrtle-Wax.) 

Wax Painting. {Scv. .Kneaustix Paini- 
inp:.) 

\Va\, Sf.amvo. (Sef‘ Sealing'-Wnx.) 

Waxm., Anthony, a disfingiiit-hetl gen¬ 
eral in tlie Aitiei-iciin army, was liorn in 
.the louit^hip ori‘’a.stto\Mi, Clieslereoimly, 
IVimsx tvmjia, .Inn. 1, I “45. His father 
wus a rai nier of gnvit resjK’Ctahilily, and 
jta.-^ed a long life of uw'fulnoss to Ids 
eoimtr)’, haMnir freijiiently ocnipa d a 
sent in the i'ro\ineinl legi-liitnie, and re- 
jteatedl\ diMingin.-hed iTiniself m expeili- 
tioiiv against the Indians, Hin grnndla- 
ther was a warm friend of liheral jiriiiei- 
jilv', and eoniiriuiiih'd a siiiuidroii of dia- 
gooiis, under King ^Viliium, at tlie meni- 
ornlile hatih- of die IJouie. I je eniigrated 
to Amei iea in 1712*-. 'l’h(* snlijeet of this 

sketch re^ei^■ed a good education, tliongli, 
for .some lime atier Ins entrance into -cliool, 
he .spent mneli more time in plnnmngaiid 
exi'cnlmg militarx anwaM'inents, than at Ins 
IhkiKs; lint, 111 con.secjnence of a threat of 
111'’ fithei to ( oiisign Inin to the dindgery 

oftiie limn, he applied himsi'lfas^idneiiK- 
ly to stiidv, and, in mathematics, nitamed 
great proliciencu Afh r le.iving die I’lnla- 
delplnaacademy, ateigliti'eii jeitis ofiito', 
lit' look 11)1 Ins nsidence in Ills nau\e 
Connl\,and conmiein ed the hllMUes^ nf 
;isnn< \or, in whicli he aciiuiiei! great 
reputation tiiid Micec'S, de\otinir al-o a 
jiortioii of his time to jnactical astronomy 
tind eiigineering’. On tJiese snl>|ec!s he 
leftmimii.script.s, n Incli !ia\e ohtameii Iiigli 
coinmeiidaiion from adequate ipda'cs. He 
llke^\lse tilled some eoliiitv odiei s, and 
toiik ti \er\ aetne part in llie preparation 
liir tlie slinggle \\hieh resulted m the 
indejieiidi'iiee of these I niled States. 
}Ie was one of ilie pro\meial doimnes, 
wild, eaily m tin' \eai 1774, were chosen 
l)j tlie dilfetent comities of I’emisyKaiiia 
to take into eoiisidenitioii the alarming 
suite of adaiiN helwi'en (freat Rritain and 
her colonies, und report enneermng it; 
ninl n member of tlio 1‘emi.syhaniu eoii- 
veiition, which .shortly nfterwards assem¬ 
bled at I*hiladel|>hin, and e.\cited jiower- 
ful emlilation in the other colonies. In 
the same > ear, lie was ehoseii a n'|>reser!- 
tutive of fjhester "oimty, in the jiroxineial 
legislatnre, and, ini the. summer of 177.i, 
WHS u)»poiiited a mi'mlH-r of the eonimit- 
tc<* of sati'ty, to whom the duty a[)[>er- 
taiiiod ofealiing intouctnalfW'it iee thciM.w- 
riahni (as they W'cre termed), and jirovid- 
ing for tliedeieiiee of the i>j o\ince against 
jintLsion from abroad and insnrn'Ctioii at 


homo. Being desirous of serviogius coun¬ 
try in a jiiiiitaty capacity, to which hia 
tmtiirol bent was strruig, he retired from 
civil emyiloyiiietit in t^tmtember, 1775, 
and raised a coinpiuiy of volunteers, of 
which he waa imoniinously elected colp- 
nel. Jn January of iliu ensuing year, hO' 
was appointed, by congress, colonel of 
one of the reginicnt.s xxhicli they hatl re- 
sohed to raise in l'enii.sj Ivania, and, at 
tlie o|)eiiiiig of the camjiAigii, receivi'd or¬ 
ders tojf.iii the aimy under general Lee, 
at,New York. Thence lie jiroceedcd with 
Ins regiment to Cunada, and sharfdinthe 
mj^n<'( essfnl attack njion the enemy at 
'J lirec Hi\cis (lonductcd' by general 
11iomjtson), on xxincli <ici‘iisioii he was 
wounded, ainl disiiiigmf.l)(.d himself ftir 
His linnen and gotal eoiidirct in uniting 
and liringmg oH’ihe i»roken troo]w. Alter 
tlie letieat lii'in ('atiada, and ilie departure 
of (intes to join aslniigtou’s army, he 
\\as intrusted, by general r'l'lmjler, with 
the command of the fonrt'S'^cs of'I'ieon- ‘ 
d( loga and mount liidejicnilenec. Feb. 
‘41, 1777, hewa.s promoted, hj congres.-!, 
to the rank of lirigadier-generul. He con- 
Imned in command of Tieondeioga and 
Its dcjH ndeneies mitil the moiiili of May, 

XI lien. Ill eoti.si qiienee ot'ids earnest so- 
heitalii.iis, lie was allowed to joiti the 
m.uii aimy, tinder Waslniigton, m N'exv 
.leiM'y, when' lie was inimediutc'h jilactd 
at the lo ad of a brigade, w hich In' made 
cM iy e.wition to bring into the field in 
tlie higiie.'t state of xii.seipime. After tlie 
Ihitish ntiented from New Jersey, the 
criinmandei-iii-cliief comjrliriieijtcd him 
on liis brax cry and " 00(1 conduct. As soon 
as the object of il.e next mox ement of sir 
NV iiliam Hoxxe x\as dexelojied, general 
W a\ne, in inirsnaia'e of tin* direclioiis of 
Waslniigton, left bis brigade under the 
next 111 command, and proi ccded to Ches¬ 
ter, in I’emi'X huma, to arrange tlie mili¬ 
tia xxIk' xxt re to rende/xons then'. In- 
the buttle i f Bnuidxxxine (f^ejit. 11 ,J^ 7 ), 
lie eommaiided a dixi.sion statuWed at . 

('bad's tied, for the jnirjHtse of n'sistiiig 
the pussagt'of tlie eoiiimu under Km j>- 
hauseii. Hi* luniutained the contest xxifh 
the utmost gallantly until near .sunst't, 
x\ hcji, at h'liiith, ox crpowemi by iuuiibei¥, 
and jicrceixing the ('iienix, xvlio had de- '• 
lonted the right column (jf the American 
army, ap|troaching his fliiuk and rear, he 
xvns compelled'to retreat. A fexv daxs afr 
lerxvunls (on the l(ith), Wusliinglon deter- 
miiH'd to try the fiite of anotlier Irnttle; 
and, both armies being arrayed^ii.^fioslicn 

loxvnslup, Chester eomity, on the read 
leading from IMiiladeli'liux to Lancaster, 
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the action ivas commeuccd with great 
spirit by Wayne, who led the advance. It 
wan soon aiit'sted, Innvevcr, by a violent 
Morni, wliieh n'lidered it impossible to 
he«'[i tl»e fi<'ld. On the 20th, Wayne, in 
pwrMumee of the ordei-s of the eomniand- 
er-iu-ehief, to imne forward npt>n the oti- 
einy, and cndea\or to cut oft’his baggage, 
t(K>k an eieellent p(V‘-i:ion. irh l.>0() troops, 
including militia, a rude south of the War¬ 
ren tavern, and tliree miles in rear of tlie 
left wing ol’tlie Britidi army, whence, af¬ 
ter being renifiirveLl, it was his inteulion 
tomnirliaiui attack the enemy’s rearwlieii 
they (leeaitiped. He iiiaile e\eiy anaiige- 
nient to preventa surprise; hut ilu' 15i itisli, 
haaing received I'nll int'diig^- iiei' of lus 
niiwi iiicnt, from trmtui's. and lieing f.iirli- 
fullt piloted by them, eonirned to atl.ick 
linn nnaw'ans, with superior niiiiiber-., 
and ohiiffed him to rulreat alter an oli'ii- 
liate resistance; but his iioup- tiuuir-d 
again at a small distutiee. 'fins atlair Inn¬ 
ing eaiist'd sonn; to aitaeli blame to him, 
he demanded and ohiaiued a eouit-mar- 
tial, h\ whom it was uiiaiii'uoU'iy decided 
that he had done ‘*e\i;ry tlnii;.'’ that ( ould 
he evjM’cted from an aetne, biaie and 
\ igdaii' ''Hcer. under the oi der- n incli he 
then tiadr'tnd he was tlierefire ari|inlted 
“wilii the Idgl^st I'oiiot!” \t the haitle 
of (h-rmantown, he eMiin diiis wonted 
valor, leading his di\i-ion inlotheThii k- 
cst of the fight, and, in eoieriiig llie re¬ 
treat, he used twery exertion winch lira- 
very and ]iriidence cuuld diciaie. ills 
iiorse was Killed under him williiii a lew 
yards of the enemy's front, and hereeen- 
ed two slight wounds, m the foot ami m 
the liand. Diiniig a Itirgi ponioii of this 
caniptiign of 1777, owing lo a i omhma- 

tion of eircunistaiices, he pi rformed alone 
the duty of three g. m lal oflii ers. \h(e,i 
the miildle ol' Kehnuiry, I77r^_, when the 
army was in w inter-ijuariers at yall.y 
Forge, and snfti'iing miserahly' imm the 
WMCof pno isioiis. he w.'isd' laehed wnli 
a booTof'troops to New Jei-sey, in order 
lo .spcim’ the caitle on die I'astern hanks 
of the Delawai'c. and todesnny the limige 
which could not he removed, le.st it .slionhl 
fall into the hands of Hie enemy, 'fins 
W'as ii most hazardous and arduous eiiter- 
irise, within the limits of the enemy’s 
ines, and in a district of cmmtry suhieci 
lo hi.'^ control ndieneier he c,ho.e to exert 
it; hut he cheerlully [irocceded to execute 
the ordors of the commander-iii-rhief, 
and literally earned on ti winter eamjKiigii 
heyoi»d^» roach of any aid. After set- 
oral fikirmish«8 vvitli the enemy, in all ol‘ 
which he waffsuccessful, he succeeded in 


sending to camp several hmulrdd head of 
fine cattle, many e.\eellent lioi’ses suited 
liir CHtTilry .sen ice, and also in .securing a 
(pianiity of forage, and destroying much 
more, tiir the wiiole of xvhicli,to the vtell- 
ulibciod, ho cxocuied ceriilicates in duo 
form. He returned to the army about the 
middle of Mairli, and, xtitli his ullicers 
and soldiers, received the thanks of ihw 
i‘omin:iiiilcr-in-cliief. In all isuineils of 
war, general Wayne xta-. disiingiiislied 
iiir supporting the most eneigeiicand dn- 
ei.sive moasiires. In that tvimdi wtislidd 
before the buttle of MontR'outh, he and 
general ('adwidfadcr weie the only two 
ol' tlie s.'M'nfeeii gimeial iiiliecrs wlio 
were 111 fater ol'lighting. 'I'liis engage¬ 
ment added to ins reputation, Ills ardor 
and res ilmioii hat ing bci'ii so conspicu¬ 
ous <hai Washington mciiitoiied him with 
]wuiicnlar di-tmctmn iu ins oilicial n-port 
to coiigrcsx. Ill 177 !*, Washington, having 
lormcd a coi ps of iiglii inliuilry, comjio^eil 
of a select body of troops from the diftl'i- 
cnl leiTiments of llicarmy.apjannli d gen¬ 
eral Wayne io i|s eoiniiamil. In .Inly of 
this y eat,^le was iutrii'led, by tlie com- 
maiidei-m-ehiei', wiih the i xeeiiTion of a 
de-igii winch he laid liirmcd liir tittucking 
the siinng jiosi of .s^tony I’oint, on tlie, 
Hudson 1 it 1 I. 1 or ilje detail' of his i.Hr- 
e. s.. Ill e.irrying llu' foit (on ihi* ball of 
.Iiil^i by a iiiL'Iit a-siuit, iind m.iking the 
g.'iirisoii piisoiiei’' ttith bayoiieLs alone, 
ttiilioui Ih'ing i. 'ingh* giiit, we mysi refer 
to the histoiy ot'ihe time'. In the attack, 
lie tt .1''tiIII!, by <1 musket ball on the 
1 aebead, wInch gni/i d tlie skull marly 
two im lies 111 leiigih, pist mail r the hair. 
He I' tl, liiit iiistaiiily lose on one knee, ex- 
eliimii>g,“ I'oi ttanl.my luateleilows.tijr- 
tvard !” ilien, in a sujijuessed toict', said 
to Ills aids, “ \—I'l me; if moiially 
tvoimded, 1 ttill die 111 the fort.” They 
did so, and the tin i e entered amongst the 
liiremo't troops. 'I'Pe ttiiuiid (briimuie- 
ly plot ed shi'hi. 'I'iie tli.'iiiks of coiiirre.ss, 
and :i gold nied.ai emlilemanc of the ac¬ 
tion, were piesented to Wayne lor his 
“hnite, ]iiudent and soldaily eon- 
dtiet." \t tlie cud of the year I 77 !l, the ' 
coi|i'of light inliinrry was dissolted ; and, , 
soon alierttards, general Way rie re.snmeil 
Ills eoiiimand iii the jVniisy Ivania line. 
Dining liie camjiaigii of I 7 H), he tva.s 
eonstaiitly aefitely (>Bi|)loyed; aifd, in 
lliat of J 7 HI, which ended ni the eapTiim 
ot' ('onitvnlliri and tlu' Ihilish foreea ate 
\'orkl()Wii, he bore a conspicmins part. 
He was sent liy Washington toiakecom- 
imiiKl of the forces m (Jeorgia, wlieri' tlio, 
enemy wore tnaking formiiluhle progresss.' 
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After aomo aanguinar^' encounters, he ac- 
cuin|)lis}iod the ostahliehment of security 
and order, and was presented by tlie Icgis- 
laUire of the state witli a valuable farm 
for his services. Peace stxtti after follow- 
j'd, when he relinsl to private lift'. Iii 
ITblt, !((• was a member of tiie Peiinsyl- 
vatiiu con\entir»n, and an aibocate of tlie 
prfs<;iit constitution of tlie 17. States. In 
]71t2, ho wtiH uj^jpoinled liy AVushingtoii 
the snccessfir ot general St, Clair in ille 
eoMimatid of the army engtiged against 
the Indians tyi the western Irontier. It 
was at lii-st stipposed that Ins ardor Mould 
render him an unfit oppnieiit of liil'oe n- 
niiirkahle for eaiitjon. lie soon, houever, 
proved lln- iiieorrectiKiss of tliis idea. He 
fstahli.shed adnnrabie niseipliiie among 
hi" troojiy, and hy his wi.se and prudent 
measures in preparing liir an enifae^enieni, 
and the skill and liraiery with viliii’li lie 
fuuglit and gaineil tiu; liattie of Atig.‘20, 
1704, near the river .Miami of the Lak<<i, 
he hronght the war to a eoiiipieiely siic- 
cessfnl li niiinalion. In 170.'), heeoneh'd- 
eil a defmitiie treats of p<Mce wiili tit*3 
Indians, (lenend A\'a\no dn il in Heeem- 
l>er, 170<i. 

A\ t’AMso (of the eliild from its molln r'.s 
breasT), '^fla" mother*.- milk i- iieceNsiri 
for the new-boni infant; hut, after a cer¬ 
tain |H'riod, tin* entniig of the teeth sh#\s 
tlie eapaciiy and ihi* mod whiehtln' child 
lias ot receiving otln r sUste’naiice. 'J'ins 
takes place lM‘li>i-e the end of the first \eai. 
The atje of twelve months, ilnTefore, ma\ 
be legarded .as about the proper period 
foi weainnir. XN'illt )duldren who uie 
In ..ithy, and ent their teeth it niuy 

takt; p!a<s'still sooner: with weak, sickly 
eliiliireii. It nni-l he defined longer, and 
nevei slionid lie attcmpied during .sick¬ 
ness or (h‘iitition. It IS be.-t li'r both 
mother and eiiild to liimg ii .about gradn- 
all). 15\ so doiiit:, tlie seenaion of milk 
in tlie limner i- gnidnall} dimini-hed; 
and those eomplaints whicJi uiise fiom 
Midden woaningarc prevenied ; while the 
eliiid is grailiially aceustonied to other 
.kinds ot* Misfeiiaiici', and the re.stlev-nes.s 
and want of sleep, which are so rrouble- 
*Konie III .sudden weaning, are avoided. 
The child remains healthy ai|d well nour- 
i.shed. For this, it is only necessary, ihul 

the mother should ,give the bn>ast to the 
cliiltl less frequentijk tiiid oft’er it propr 
kiinls of nourishment oftener, than l»efi)n\ 
These nuiBt Ik*, Imth during tlie weaning^ 
and swinu time after it, very light oftliges- 
titiii, and more fluid than solid : in ]).uiir- 
nbr, they should have no stumilnting 


qunlitica, and none that will tend to create 
acidify, or produce other marked changes 
in the organic functions. 

Wk.v PO.\8. (See Arms.) 

\Vear ; to cause a sliiji to change her 
coin-sf* from one board to the other, by 
turning her stern to tiic wind. (See iS^tjp.) 

• WEAttMoiTii, llfsHop’s, and Moivk 
Wearmoci'm. (See Sunrltrland.) 

Wt.A sEi- {mristda)-, a natural group of 
carnivorous qiiadriijicds, recogiiiscd by 
tlie slender, elongated form of the body, 
and the shortneM- of the legs. The aetiv'- 
ity of these animals is astonishing; and 
their fle.vihility is such that lliey are ena¬ 
bled to pu.ss throifjtii cAtreniely narrow j 
ajw'rtiire.s. Tliev mil with great"rapidity; 
arnl till* form of their naik also permits 
tbeir eliiiibiitg on trei s. .\otwithstaudiug 
tjieir small -i/e, tliev*are the most sangui¬ 
nary of all beasts of prey, and seem ralher 
to -etk tlie bloori tlian tin* ftesli of their v ie- 
lims. 'I’licy will leap upon the nc< ks of 
anntiai">even larger than tbcinsclves, and 
nevci ijuit then hold till satiated. Many 
are e.vtiemeh de.stnietive to jioultr), and, 
will'll tlie\ £:ain aeee— lo them,eomnience 
an mdi-t niiiinate .«fiuit;liter. They are 
niK'iinn.d titui solitaiy' nnimals. Some of 
tiicni t.ikc U|) their residence m ti.e viciii- 
itv ol'liabitatioiLs; ollieis ]>asp their liv'es 
alioircther in the foiols ; and others, 
again, lieijucnt the bonlers of stieams. 
'Jlicir anuloiiiieal structure eorrc-'jjoud.s 
in cverv irsjicct, with ihctr habits and 
di-poMtion. 'I'lic canines are long and 
pomietl: the other teeth limv eniting 
edgi's, and liear a general resenihlance to 
those ot'tlii' dot:. Tin* wliiskeiss an* long 
and coarse. 'I'iic etiis are small and 
munded. 'riicic are five toe-' on each 
fool. 'I he neck 1 - aliuivr a-large, as the ' 
head. 'I'lie fur is n-uailv composed of 
two sod-of hails. 'I'lie .-kins of such a'^ 
inlii'liii itoidicin i limaies aye in great de- 
ina.td. and liirm one of the jinncipid^)- 
jvets of the fur trade.—The Eni’rfpean ^ 
j>ole-ent plf. puturiiis) is fiftei n or eight«'<*n 
inches in length fftmi ilie nos<* to the ori¬ 
gin of the tail. The general color i- 
hlaekish-bmwn, paler on the sides, with 
white sjHUs on the head. It lives in the 
viciniiy of fann-houscs, and is very tle- 
stnieiive to poultrj. nibliits, Ac. It t niit- 
H strong and very disagri'cahle odor, hot 
not at ail comjuirubfi* to that of the skunk, 
to vvliich tminuil the same name h some¬ 
times applied in the States.—The fer¬ 

ret {M, fnfo) is jierhaps only ^ cariet}'. 
The color is yellowLsh, or soiiiclunes 
vvhiti*, with 'the eyes red. It is ouly 

U. 
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. knowTi in tlif* dompsticntcd Ptjiti*, niul is 
emploj<*(l tn drive nibbits out of their bur¬ 
rows. AiTording to 8trftl>o, it was inrought 
orieiiinlly from Africa.—^The ermine {M. 
erminca) is alwin nine inches in lengtli 
from the nose to tlie Ihisp of Uie tail; and 
tilt* latter nieusures about ft)iir inches, lii 
sinimier, the color is cheslmit-lirowri 
aliove,and yt'lloAMsh-wlrite hein*aih ; and, 
in this state, the uuinml is soinetiincs 

' called th(' gloat; but, in winter, it is en¬ 
tirely pun' uhite, with the exception of 
the tip of tin' tail, whieh is hlnek at all .si'a- 
soiis. It isfondofwildainlivekt s.tuations, 
and IS tiuunl jn all the extreme nonhi'm 
jiarts of the glolve, apri in tins coiintrt 
eteii as far sontli a.s onr Nonheni and 
Middle States. The winter ."kins ftnu a 
V ell-known article of ciiniiiierce. It is 
'very abundant in linYiemnt of Hudson's 
1 ki\.—T he true woast'l \.M. ruliraris) is 
only about si\ melies in li iiath to ilie 
base of the (ad, and tlie tui! an inch and a 
lialf I'hc tipper parts of tin- hotly, as 
Well as the tail, are clear In own, ainl tlie 
under {Kirts ireiieralK white. !t i> found 
in the ti'iiijier.att' parts nf tin' easieni eon- 
tiiieiit. ,.iid frcipieiiLs the Mi'imtv of hahi- 
la'.iiuis - -Tlie mink l.M. Iiitrinln i is (■luire- 
h i f a deep-hnn\n, except a ulnte -|»i)t 
on the lox\er lip, whicli soiiietiini s ( xtemls 
ill a straijrlit hut' to the ni.iidic of th" 
throat. 'I’his animal lues in tin' in mitt 
of St ater-coiii'sen, and fi ials <>11 froijf. ti-li, 
i-'ce.: in shtirt, in h.ihils tnnl apjteaianee, 
It ^ll<lnl^ly nsciiihles tin ottei 111 inuna- 
tui'e. Tlie mi'iiihrane vs Inch loiiintt- 
tlie lot's Is reinaikalile for n-extent, \\ Inch 
structure reinlt'i's tin' .iiniual liettei mlapt- 
ctl J.ir an atpiaiic lili" aeconhiiLih. the 
inio'., '.sviiii'^ iind tlise- ssnli cjoai l.icilils, 
and c.iiii remain utni<'r staler I01 o (•oiJ'id- 
crahlo It n}.nh of tinif. it dis s not, 
ever, contine itst'll' strictly to the water, 

• hnt htjtnt-times insadt's tlie poultry sard', 
whfm it fommil.s as ffretu rastiges us any 
of^WlttrilK;. It 1- fonnd throusrlioiit .\onh 
Atnerica, from ('urohna to Hud.sonV has. 

'^and is also couimoii m tin- uoiili of Imi- 

• roj^e and Siliona.—The pine m;uiiii f.lf. 
intirieg) is nearly a.s large as a eat. Tht' 
ffpior is a hriliiunt fulvoits hrosvn, inclin¬ 
ing to blackish on the hmhs and tail, witii 

.a large yellowish jiufeJi on tlie throti'. It 
)iv«s only in the th'pths of the forest, ti"- 
eendiiig tree.s to .surprist' birtls anti stiuir- 
nds* and often occui>sing iht' iiest onln; 
litter for the piiifanse of liringmg liirih its 
young. It is found m tlie northeni jiaiis 
of IwfU JbnUneuts, and in this eountrv as 
ftix south as tlie Noriliern ami Middle 
States,. A vast amount of tlic ekiua arc 
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annually collected in Canada. The fur is 
used in nininifHctui'ing hats, and is must 
generulls i»referred for ontanicnling and 
iiicratsing tlie warmth of winter tlresstis. 
—Tht' European inaitiii [M./oifUi) is dia- 
tinguisht'tl from tin' jii't'ceiling by a largo 
)inteh ol' white tm the tJiroal. It apjK'urs 
to he t'oiifmeil to the eastern contineiil.— 
Tin' fi-iit'r, or pckmi (M. Cmadvngis), ist 
readils iliningni'lied by its inigt'r size, 
being from isscniy-foiir to thirty mehe.s 
lonir, exclusive of the tail, ss Inch measures 
fiom tliineeii to sevt'iitcen inches. The 
gt'iierid t'olor is brown, wilTi some of (he 
haii> giavisli at the extremities. 'I’lie. 
name is an im|iroper one, fir it by no 
iiii'niis fref|iieiirs tht' vicimiy of watt'r, hut 
prt'_\ s on small (juadniped', bird' and ihtur 
egii", iJce.: mtlt't'd, im mode ot lift' is sim- 
ilar, m e\er\ if^jju'ct, to that t»f the pirte 
marlin, li is pt'ciihar to \oilh \meiiea, 
am! i" fnintl from Ihnnsv Ivama to the, 
sixi v-"ceonil pandlei of latitude.—The .sv- 
hle (.1/. ziluHiiia]. All tht' precetlmg spe¬ 
cies have naked ttibeieles mi the solt'S of 
ihe fet I, hut, m the sable, these paits an* 
I'liiireh c(V\eied wnil hail, 'flit'gt'iieral 
roloi of the fm is blown, more or les'biil- 
haiil, wjili ill*' interior pans of the Uiioat 
aii.'l IK ek trrav isli. It h\es mihi'xime muu- 
ner a.' ihe imie marlin, m tli*' tlepths tif 
tiij||lbres*, and iuliahits all the noitht'm 
|i:ins ol' r.niopc and \siri. 'fins i> the 
ino'! cell braiod of lilt' iiihe, not only on 
at'ciiuiil of the iielmesH of tile fur, but 
fiom the liorn.rs ol’ the cliase, runietl oil 
111 ilie de]il!i of w inter, UMioiig momitams 
('oveitd Willi iv'e. and m th*' tleepesl 
siioW', 111 the coldest ainl most ile-iiliitic 
leUK’iis in which man has _\ei js'iietititetL 
it was ihe sean'h for sables wInch led to 
the disciwer\ of Easteti. riihcna. 'I'heir 
skills form a eoiisidenthle article of com- 
meree wiih tiie Itus^um'.—.V/. hum of 
r. Ciiv K'r Is a s)M-fn's iVtmi (’‘iiiada, htiv- 
mg the fur almost as line as that tif tin; 
sable, and tin,* Stiles of ihe feet t'overetl 
with liair m a similar manner, but of a 
]»al<' yellow I'ii-hrow 11 coloi, with llit' feet 
and tail darker. I.ittle is known' of this 
animal, 01 ofilie districi which n inhahilit 
A spi i'imeii wSs ohtaiiit'd hv l.ewis and 
('laike, diiniitr their journey to the Ihicific, 
ami js now ih jittsited in the I'InlatIcIphiii 
niuseiiin. According to PulUis, skins of 
till' .vihle arc commAu aiining the furs 
.sent litifii the extrt'Hie nonh-we,stern 
point of \merica to the iiihahiuuils of the 
oj)pi>sile angle of Asia. 

\\ I'AV i.-xt., the art of producing cloth, 
by th*' combinatinn of flexible ftbres, i^ 
IK'rformcil iii>on a frame cailtxl u foom, the 
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‘invention of which is attribiitefl to 'the 
Efryptians. It Inis, however, ix*ecived 
inuiiy modifications and great iinprove- 
jiieiiis ill modern tiirn'S, and is diflereutly 
eoiisfrm icd, according to the, nature of 
^ the texture to hC jirodueed. The art of 
weaving hy the {lovver of steam or W’ater 
seems to have Iieen invented, or, at leaht, 
tir^f siir'cc«.sftill\ carried into ojicratioii, m 
{Scotland, in IHdl ; and such is llie im- 
Itroved state of the proi'ess at jiresent, tliat 
one girl attends two looms. Tliis ilnsle 
of Weaving, ^ovv(‘V( r, eoiild never have 
stieceeded, and, indeed.* mn«t long ago 
have heeii ahaiidoiit'd, if tliol jiroees.s tlir 
divsMiiL' the vv( It liefure if is |Hit into tin* 
loom had not hi'eii rlevised : tills rendereil 
the of die work from time to 

time—which tnadi* it im|Ht<tsii)lc t(>r one 
I>ei-soii III attend to more tlian one Inoiri— 
nimecesvary. 'I’he followiiig aieomitof 
the jiroci's'i s of dressm:; and vveuving is 
ft oiii Higidovv’s 'rechiioliiiifv (‘Jd ed..Hostoii, 
IH.'}'-*.)— " IJ) I die threads vv hi<-h 
coii'iittite the vvai'ji are lialile to much 
fj'iclipii III the proci'sv (it' vvciving. lIu'V 
arc soli)»'Cted Id ,m niieiatioii called i/ri.vy¬ 
ing, the (il)|ect of vvliieli is to men.’He 
th cir sfieiigtli anil 'I'liioiliiie-s^ hy agirlo- 
liiuitnig tlii'ir fihiis togcdier. 'I'o tins 
end, they are pics'.-ed Intwecn rfillds im¬ 
pregnated with mucilage made ot' starch, 
or Slime gcl.iiiinnis matciial, and innncdi- 
atcly rdterwards hionglit .m cinilact'vviili 
■ linislii s. vv Inch pass ii-|« ,it( dly ov cr them, 
so as 111 lay down the (iliies in one diU'c- 
tion.mid remove the siijieithioiis nnieikige 
iioni dteiit. 'I'hev are dull diicd iiy a 
Seiies of revolving fans, m h\ .sieain eyl- 
indeisj and nic ready fir tlie looni.— 
ff Ktvim'. 'Wovel'i t* xtnrcs deiive tln-ir 
strength fiom the same fori e of Inteial 
adliesion, winch retains die iwisleil lilins 
of e.n li thread in ihcir situations. Tin' 
inanni r in winch tliese texuiri'suic form- 
(al IS readily imdi rstood. On in-pectnig 
a piece of |tlain cloth, it is foiiiid to i ou¬ 
st,st oftvvo ilistmct w'ts of threads innmng 
is rjienihciilailv to ctich other. Of these, 
• the longitiidmal threads con.stitnle tlie 
neirp, wlnle tlie tnui.svifsi' thii'ads aix; 
called die tcoof, n-ij'}, or and ron- 

Kist (if single thifud passing liackvvards 
and (inwards. In wetiviiig w itli the eom- 
inon JiMim, the w;prp is wound u]ion a 
eylindrn-al heam or roller. I'roiii tins 
the thri'iid ptissi's through a lianuss, com¬ 
posed of iiiovahle parts,called tlie luiUlUs, 
of W’liieh there are two or nioii’, eonsisting 
of a serii's of vertical strings, eoimected 
•to frames, uiul having loops through 
'which t^o w'ari) jutesctj. When tlie hed- 
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dies consist of more than one set of 
string, tlic sets are ci^led kaves. Each 
of these heddles receives its portion of the 
altenifite threads of the warj), so that, 
when they are moved reciprocally upland 
down, the relative [KiBition of the alter¬ 
nate threads of the warp is reversed. 
Eacli time that tin? warp is opened hy the 
sejiarating of its allcrnati? threads, ii shut- 
tir, eontainirig the wootj is thrown across 
It. and the thread of woof is inunediatcly 
driven into its (ilacc by a frame calk'd a 
Ini/, fnrnisiicd with thin reeds or wires, 
placed among the waq) like tlie teeth of 
a comh. The woven piec(>, as fast as it 
■is coiiipicted, IS wiiniul up (>n a second 
beam opposite to the tii-st. Power loom.S 
driven In water or sieyin, altiiongh 'a late 
inveiitiiiii, r r • now miuci'aHy introduced 
into iii!iniifaetonc-!of enttini and wool. 

the motion- of tlie loom nvg eliiefly of 
a leciproc.iting kind, they are jirodueed, lu 
si'ine louin-. liy tlie ;igcncy of ciank-, and 
111 oiliei- hy cams or wijicis, acting iijion 
weii’lits.ir-pnng-. — Tirillins> Inlhemndn 
vil’ pl.iiii wi a\ mg la-t de-ciiiieir, it will l>e 
viliscivt <'l that every tliread of the warp 
< 1 o-'-cs at every thread oft lie woof and rirt 
nrsii. Ill article-vvliiehan'brzT/if/.or/ieeri- 
t<K till- i- not the ca-e; for. m i..is numu- 
l.'ii (me, only the third, Ibuith, lifth,-ixth, 
(S. e., tltreaiN ein— each (iileT to fonii tiio 
ii xtiire. In the coai'-t—t kind-, eveiy tliirtl 
tlircad 1 - ero—i<‘d ; hut, in liner taliric-. tlie 
iiuerv a!-an* le-s freijin nl, iii'd, in somi' v cry 
line twilled -ilk'J.the clo-^ll!gdoe^ not take 
jil.iee till the -ixteenth interval. A loom 
iiiveutfd ill till': country, hy Mr.TJatehcU 
der, of Powell, ha.- Iweii ajiplied to the 
vVi .'iving of twilled goods In vvater-jiower. 
Twilled lithries are thicker than plain 
ones will'll of the same tineiie-.s, and 
nioit' ilexilile vvlieii <if the same tliieknoas. 
'I’liey are al-o‘ more sitscejitiblc of onia- 
meiital variations, .leans,dimoties,5!('rge8, 
ice., aix' spceiinens of this kind of ti^tre. 
—Dnvhk /r<ficing. In rtiis sjx'ilrfls of 
Weaving, till' fabric is comjMi.'^ed oftvvo 
wt'lw, eacli of which rpn.-istsof a si'jiai-ate 
waip and a sejianiti' woof. The two, 
Imvvever, an; interwoven at inn-rvab, so 
as to jiroiluee vanutis figures. The junc¬ 
tion of the two wehs i.s formed by jm-sing 
them at intervals ihruiigh each other, so 
tiiaf each iiarticiilar part of both H some¬ 
times above and somotime.s Ih'Iovv, It 
liillovv.s that, when difi’ereiit cidors are 
('jiijiloycd, us in carjvpiiug, the ligure is 
the same on both sidc.s, luit tjie color is 
reverse'll. Tlie weaving ot double cloths 
is commonly performed hy a coinjilicated 
luacliiue, culled a draic-loom, in wliich tho 
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weaver, iiMcd by nn assistant, or by nia- 
chiner^r, lias tliu cwmniantl of each ]»ar- 
ticular thread by its number. He works 
, by a jxittcrn, in which the figure bofore 
him IS traced in squares, agreeably to 
which the threads to Ini moved are select¬ 
ed and raised before each insertion of the 
woof. Kidderminster carpels and Mar¬ 
seilles quilts an’ specimens of this mode 
of weaving.— Cross If laving. This meth¬ 
od is used to iHoduce tlu- lighti-st fabrics, 
such n.s gaiiv’c, netting, catgut, A:c. In 
the kinds of weaving whicli have bei’ii 
jirevu>u'sl> tloscrilied, liie threads of the 
warp always remain jianillel tb I'licli oth¬ 
er, or u ithmit crossing. But, in gaii/e 
wcating, the two threads of uai'ii u hich 
p:i.ss lielween the .same sphl-s of the reed, 
are cnissed over oaeh other, and jiaitially 
twisted, like a eonl, at eveit stroke of tlie 
hxun. They are, howevei. tui-n d to tlie 
right and left alternately, and each shot; 
or insertion of tlu' wfKiti jin -orvi's tlie 
twist w’hich the uaiqi lia.s nceitisi, A 
^reat variety of taneifnl n xinres are j»n>- 
dueeil hy valuations of the 'anie gO'iier.d 
plan.’’ 

Wkv. 'll, riodfrey, a tiieoretic.'d riitil 
practical musician, hom at riem-heim, 
near .’MaiiheimJ in 177!'. ."tiidii'd law, and 
rocciyed an apiKiintmeiit as inn.-i, Init. at 
the .sjuiic tiini’, devoted hnii'i If to mii'ie. 
The flute and violoncello were his iristni- 
luent-s. He subsequently occiqiied liim- 
self chiefly vvitli tiie theory of music, and 
published mmieroiis ariicles on this 'iih- 
jcft ill the L( ipsie and \ nnina Musical 
(iri/etfes, in the great G( riiian laieyelopa - 
iba ('dited iiy Krscli and (Irnliei), in tlie 
in'is;cu! ga/.etie called f' it n7ia, edited hy 
liniisflf, tVc. Ac., and in his distingni'li- 
f(l \v orkj I'is-ay towards a sy sii malic 'I'ln - 
oiy of ;lie Art of Conqiofiition for Self- 
in«trnc!i<in, with Nottvs for .Schtdai’s (‘id 
i‘d., l>^vi} set], 4 vols.l, and los (Jeneial 
I4o(^nie of .Music, for 'roaclnrs and 
Lean^N (Darmstadt, Ic'i'ij. He was 
ipv’entually' appoiun-d advocate-general of 
the court of cassation in Dannstadr, and 
,recrive(J titli'S'iind ord'Tfi. He ctimposcd 
tnaity isuiigs, also a collection calhal the 
Ijjjre nn// Strord, not to lie confiniiided 
with the songs under the biinie litTe eom- 
TKKVcd hy(Jhiul**8 Mai ill von McIht. (q. v.| 
There tir^ also otJier compositions of 
his. He mveiited the musical chi;oiionu;- 
t'T. (f5ee TVaic.) His iiupiiries resjiect- 
iiig the gemiirieneSfe of .Mozart's ri*qmeni 
have inv<4,vcd ,Jiim i'l various eontrover- 

sies. 

* wV-UFR, Henry William, was tlie .sou 
of a native of Wesli»halia, who was mar¬ 


ried to an English Indy, and settled os a 
mcrclinnt ut St. Petersburg, whore tho 
son was Imm in 1783. His lather dying 
when lie was but three yeara old, his 
nioiher removed into Saxony, and her 
son rweeived his education at n (fcrman 
university. At the tipj of fourteen, he 
(|mtied Gerninnyfiir England, njul,udoj)t- 
iiig the profession of medieme, attended 
lectures one winter at I'-dinhiirgh, and 
then went tO finish Iii.s studies at .lena, 
UetuViiiiiffto Edinhinghto ohtnm a medi¬ 
cal diploniu, he there formed uu a<'- 
qnaintanee with .«1VWaller tjeot', h* w hose 
advice he lievoted himself to liU latiire as 
a prefe.s8ioii. In ls08, he eommenced 
Ills ean-er hy jiitblisliing a m vv ediiion ot’ 
the Battle ef Flodden T'ield, a Poem ol‘ 
the Sixteenth Century, which was lidlow- 
ed liy Metrical llomiuici s of the 'I’ini- 
teenih. fourteenth and Fifleenlh Centii- 
iies, fioni aiieient iMauusc.ripts, wiih an 
fntroduclioii, .Votes, and a (ilossmy (d 
vols.'i. and,in eonjunciioii wiih.lamie-son. 
lie jimdiieed a work rniiiled llhis’i.itions 
of Xortiierii .\iuiquitie-, from the ('arlie'i 
'reiiionic and, Seaudinavian Boinaiice.i 
(Isll, Ito.). In r'eptcmlier, IHltJ, 31r. 
Weber liecniiie disordered iii his uit< lU i t-, 
III winch .state lie remained till hisdei t cs.. 
in Iris'. Besides the woiks already no¬ 
ticed, Mr. M’eber pidihshod odcions of 
the Plays of I''ord (V vo]s., cmi. i, and of 
those‘of Beauniont and Fletcher (14 vol-j,; 
hut his e.xecution of tlicse unih rt.iKiniis 
did not add to his rojiutntion : and his ei- 
rois., as a draniatie cominentuior, weie 
e.xpohod tiy Mr. (hlfonl. 

Wkbkk, Charles Maria von, was ’.Kirn 
Ib*eemherl8, 178(i, at F.min, m HoIsk .n, 
and n-< l ived a very caieftil *» ducaiieii 
Painting ninl innsie occupied Ins atteii- 
tioii in Itus k-i'-urc liours. Hisininl- m 
the liinnci'an were not wiihout succi s... 
But music gradually toi'k entire po-.sis- 
sion of him. .\s soon as hi.- latlier oti- 
served the promise of di.siingui-lied tale nt 
m his son, lie i'ostered it vviih g'reai care. 
Toward- the end of the year 17!>8, he 
VM'jit to Municli, and his talent forilia- 
mulic mu-ir hemm to develope ii-elf. He 
wrote, miller the eyes of his teacher, an 
ojieia called the Pow'cr of I.ov e aiul Wuh* ; 
al-o a mass, and other coiii|Misitions, all of 
vvliieh he s|ihsequent!y,hunu‘(l. Sisiiiaf¬ 
ter, he hecamc juissesscd w ilh the idea of 
excelling Senncfeldcr’s new uiveniion of 
lithogrrajihy'. He thought tlmt he hud dis- 
co\eied abetter process, and went with 
Ins fiiilier to FreilKTg, in Saxony, where 
all tlie ncces.sury materials seemed to lie' 
at hand. But he soon gave up ^is idea,' 
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and with redoiiWcd zoal rcRumod his ap- deHCpndants are found. At the saine‘time,i 
plication to his music. Six v.arintiouR of he composed tlic music for Pft^ziom. The 
his ^vcrcpiihlislicfl at that time in Munich, ujjconuiion succi^ss of DerFreyseMtz pro- 
When a Itoy of fourteen, he composed an niied Jiim an in\itntion to compose an 
opera (the Maid of tlie Wood), whicli Oftera ffM* Vienna, for which puiijosemad- 
wus performed m IHOO, and acquired a nine de (’hey.y wrote for him Eio^an/Ae, 
celelirity sulisetiueiitly (fisiigrceniile to the alter an old French tale. Tliis work oc- 
antiior, wln» hail eonie to consider it a ciipied him ehicfly from JH2y to tlie au- 
very immiiture iirodiiction. In J80‘i, he ttimn of paiid, in SeptCmher of-the 
iniule a ninsical joitniey w’lth his father, Same ^ear, he trai clled to Vietina to direct 


anil collecH'd an«l studied tlicorettcal 
works on music with tite {rreatest /cal, 
and. ha'\ iti)* lieen hd, hv his own re¬ 
flection', to study hinmoii} thojoutrhlv, 
foiriK'd a musical s\'-tedi of' hi.-> own, in 
which he adopted the evceljx'nt rules of 
lilt' old iii.i'leis, llv \\enr to Vienna, 
where lie Is'caiiii acqiiainteil with the 
imiiioital Hujrlii, aiai witli \’ocler (q. t.), 
who reeened him witli peat kmdness. 
I’t VoylfT-'s nihice, he tune up fitr a time, 
tiiouch witli rt.-hictanci', the cornpo-iiioii 
of larae ]neces, and smdii d for two \( ars 
the works of tlie f/ieate'^t masters. \t the, 
Hitnc lime, lie ac<iimed jireaf jnolicieiicy 
in ptajiiijr on the piano. Dtinji" this 
Time, lio puhhshed onl\ a li-w small 
woiKs. He then went, as mu'icnl direct- 
oi, to Breslau, wlu re lie comiwisod tlie 
LTealest prut of Uuhtzahl, an ojiera hy 
lUiodi’. In IShti, Fup iie. duke of W'lir- 
temhei:;, induced liim to pi to (’ail'iuhe, 
ill Silesia, when' he wrote two simpiio- 
nie.<, se\rr;il concerts, \c. lie soon after 
fiilloweil the diike to Stiittirard, where he 
wrote hw o)>era Silrniia: re-wiole his- 
cautalii tlie lhi-s| 'foil,, several ovennres. 
Ac.; and comjtosed iiiiieh tor the piano. 
In he set out, for I'niiice, .Munich, 

Berlin, \ and wiofe his opera .}lni- 
Kttssnn. from ls^!.3lo It'lti, he diiecuMl 
the opeia III Btacue, wlieie he composed 
the triT.'iI cantata Battle and \ letoiy. w hieh, 
ihoiieh luiposiiie h\ Us pimdeiir niul eo- 
piousiiess of ideas, does not }<'tshoW n 
settled st\|e. r,i\insr only for liis art, h(‘ 
piye up hi' place, wlieii his purpose—the 
tiitire reorpmr/ation of the optia, was 
etl'ecfed. In Islt!, lie lived in Betim, 
where he received :m invjtuiion to fiirma 
(jerman opifii at Ihesden, w Inch he ac¬ 
cepted. and lo which he devoted ail hi' 
|>ovvers. 'I'licrc he vvn^-, liesnh's .several 
instrumental pieces, various oi'casional 
wiiiiaie; a mass and otfeitoriuni (IHIff) tiw 
the day of the kiiijl’s liapli'iii, which waS 
nfft rvvards followed l>v ti second one; and 
Ills I)cT iVci/.vc/mfc (text l>y Kind), which 
was fust pi'normed in Beihn in lH‘iI,'anil 
aince that time has acquired universal 
reputation; and several melodies, vvliieh, 
“like .some of Mozart's, an* simp and even 
whistlcij^ wherever Europeans or llicir 


its [w’rf'oiiiiaticc, vvhicli took place, fiir tlic 
first time, ttemher ^ 0 , Ifs'tiKl. It nief with 
pent applause. In 1H24, Weber received 
from i.oiidoii an invitation to compose 
Olinon lor (’ovetit-pinlcn theatre. Tho 
fii'l net was ^i i,t him at the same time. 
He pi epaieil himself for it hy stndv in{j 
l.nirli'h. But lh<'tiiuncroiis duties of his 
appomtne nt. often increasisl hv the, addi¬ 
tion of tho.se of his ( ollciieii,., Morlaclii, 
who was III ill health, anil often went to 
Ifni}, toei-thf r with his devotion to study^ 
imjiaiied Ills lualili. He went, m die sum¬ 
mer of to Eius. Towards the end 

of I'-'i'i. he dniM ted the jserfivrmance of 
Ills /Ji(npii//i«-on the siaire of Berlin. His 
health L'rew worst' in le'Ai. In I’l hniaty, 
he went to J.otidon, vv hen- he finished lii» 
mapiilieeiit O/eroa, diieeteil the porform- 
anee of it, an<l on the day when Dtr 
fri i/srlmtz wa.s to !«' performed for his 
heiiefit (.1 line ,■>). breathed his last. Weher 
niaile an i-poch m opt'ni imisic, pnaluced 
much that was new, applied tlie instrti- 
ne'nts with peat effeft, and. in fact, mvij 
anew life lo the operti. 'I’l.e .soup of tho 
Spirits in Ohfnm have a peculiarly ideal 
character, rnforiimatt ly, his comic ope¬ 
ra the Three I’nitos, om which he had 
lahoiid for .s’evcral veai', was left unfin¬ 
ished. \\clnr iiiiited many "peal nnisi- 
cal (iiiahlu's- hi' was not only one of the 
most III itoiial Cl mposi'i'^. a pi at perform- 
(I, slitivviiu: peculiar oriiriimhly in ]iiatiii 
plaviiiL', en anient, pnhciows and iiiTclli- 
iieiit diicclor, equal!} at hoiiie tn the n s- 
ihelical and iti the technical ]»arts eje his 
art,— hut also a verv intellectual and ac¬ 
complished tiiati, with higher and nion* 
philo.soplucal views (if hie than artists 
ofh’ii have. Besides the work.s already 
mentioned, liis pnltli-hcd cfimpositioiis 
compnsc a miniber of insiiimiental pnx-e.s 
1 .specially for conccrliuiiioiti.'irumeiiis. and 
cali'iiiated fiir accomphslu d ji rim merit 
(concerts, coiiceitinos. pot-pom ns and har¬ 
mony pieces for tlic {itano-fitite. clarionet, 
liassoon, liorn, violoncello, sonata', vantv- 
tions, polonaises and diniees, some -sym- 
Jihonies, and a quintetto ‘i rllie«Clanonet), 
various raiitntns, vocal pieces for four 
voices, and soncs (p.irtieiilarly the coin- 
jMisiiions of Korncr's Ljre and Sword, 
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wnich have become tnily national songs' en, where his father wtjs a profe^or, was 
of Uie Gennans). The Posthiunnus graduattHl in 1780, and soon distinguished 
Works of Ch. M.* von Weber (Dresden, himself in various places as a practical 
1828), containing tlie ntsults of his views physician and as an auUior. In 1787, he 
and e.xftcricuce, arc of much .interest, was appointed l)ody physician to tJic elcc- 
IWlnr was an excellent tnan, a kind tor of Mavenco, and professor of ni«:di- 


Inisband, a careful fatlier, and faithful 
' friend. 

Weusteh, John, a dramatic poet of the 
sovcnlet'nth ceiitur}', was clerk of the, par¬ 
ish of 8t. Andnwv, ilolhorn,aiul uiueiul«>r 
of the comiiany of tuerchatil tailo^^}. II is 
works tire tfi<“ White Deiil, or the Ti fuje,- 
dy of I*. (Jiordano rrsiiii, Duke of Ihu- 
ciiiano, w'illi the Life and Ih-atli of Vit- 
toiia (.'omndKma, the liiiuous Vciieiiau 
<.'oiirt<"'an (UI12); the DoviiV Law-Caso, 
n tragi-eoruedy the DucliC'S ot' 

I\Ialf\,,a inigedi, ; Apiuu^ and \’ii- 

ginia, a tragedy (ItlTvl;; tlir Tliia< i<iii 
Wonder, a eomieiil liisloi s (Kitil ,; and a 
Cun' fur a Cuekoid, a co;;iril\ ililtd). 
Hc w.a« also the author of a i>ai:<'ant, i \- 
hibited iu ](>21. liy the tailors’l ojupan’, ; 
and lie assisted Dekkcr-in wiilin:: Wj- 
atl’s Ilistorv. 

\\ ECHVIIITCS. (8t'C 

Wei oi.uni KN, Alcxandi r, oai 1 of Uoss- 
lyii. • .tinuui-In'il I'nirh'li lawyer. < M- 
est Miti of Peter Wediloi Imrn. on*' ot' the 
senators of the oill. ge ol' instico in Si-m- 
land, was horn in 17;^!, and ^icd to i)ie 
law lu ills native conntr\, Imr c.nli ir- 
inoved to the Middle IV:nple. li\ wlncli 
soeien he was enilcd to ifii' hai in ITo?. 
He rapitliy aeipiircd reputation, and al-'o 
olitaiia d the paUonage of the earls of 
Bute and Mansfield. Me \\a« ai»|uiinted 
solicitoi-gciierah in 1771. in wineh olfiee 

be insulted Fiaiiklai, in artriiiii'.' bel'oie 
the pruy eoniicil on .Xireiican iitliiiis. 
In l77s, Hindi' atlornc\-geneial, 

and, in chief justice of liie ronni.ou 

pleas, wiiii ilie title of lord I.on::hl>or,)iii;li. 
He lulliered to the parlj oi' ''.Ir. I'ov 
when Mr. Pitt fust < ame into power; but 
joim^ the laliiunistniuon, with ncuiy oth¬ 
ers, under the alarm p.odnced l»y the 

• Frt^iich revolution in ]7iK{, when he suc¬ 
ceeded lord 'I’liurlow as chaiieellor, wlin li 
ofEci' he held until Ic'd!, when |iu retiied 
with the title of I'arl of llosslyn. y\ii a 
lawyer, lie was alile, plaiisihlc, 'iiitfle anil 
eloquent; as^a politician, rather a parti¬ 
san than a statesman, lint sen'!Cf>iihlc to 

• the side whidi he (sjHiii^cd. He died 
without issu^, Jaunary 180.7. Lord 
IloHblyn wrote a wmk on the inuiingc- 
ment of priHons. 

Wr-ODftvn, Wedi.ock. (See .If-imugi, 
and HtiJihand awl 

M'edkkisd, George Christian Gottlieb, 
baron von, was bom in 1701, at GoUtiig- 


ciue in the university of that eity. But 
after some time, he lost the ftivor of the 
eleetor, who had lieeu prejtuliced against 
him hy another physician, Wc'dekind 
was even accused of belonging to the 
sect of Hhiminalit but without grotuid.s. 
Among his works are tin'following*.—On 
iMedical Instruction (Frankfort, 170!)); On 
the lull’ect of (btnfidenee and tin: \V n> of 
(’urmg by Persuasion (Frankfort, 17!)0); 
la'ctuies on Intlamniatioii.s (Lripsic, 
17!'l): Be rera JVoltlta d ('uratiom J\Ior- 
hort'in primanun J 'inrum, lur non dc .Mor~ 
bin (X tnnnukm ^Iff'i'fHvnibtis oriiindis 
abfiir rvin iistlem cumplicatis (NuremlK'ig, 
ITO*!;. When Majence came inider tbc 
doimiiion ot’ the Fifiieli, m l/lfj, Wede¬ 
kind eiitert'd the Fn*nch service e.s phy- 
sic;iiii of till'iiiilitarj hosfiii.'ils. Hewmte, 
wlnl't in this citpacitv. On ('acin'w in 
eetieral. tiiid on llospitnl Giu'liexy in par- 
tieiilai I l.eijisjc, anil Xccouiiis of the 

Fieiii'li Miliniry Hospitals (l.eipMc, I7li7 
—1‘8, 2 \uis.j. He al.so wrote aiMinsi 
.lacohiiiiMii. H_\ Ins Fconomii'al and I’o- 
hiteal State of I’limce under lici <’oii.>ti- 
Itiiiuii (,f till' 'I'liird Ye ar of tii" Bepnblni 
;in t’avoi of the direclitrv k In' obtained tlie 
ci\It'Clown. But alterwaids, wlieii the 
deti'-'ts of tin' • oiislitnlioii became y.siblc, 
lie wrote a'Miii'-t it, in liis Lettcjs on ibn 
l{e\olnti'jn of ilip 18th of Brnmune (IsOO). 
.X'ler ,Vapu|t'on’.s iroveniment iitid Ih'- 
coii.e opi)r("'‘sivc, Wedekind give op Ins 
lights as a Freiicli s'lii/eii^^ and liei'ame 
luidy jiiivsician to tin gland duke of 
llesM'-Diirmstadt. Vmoiig his later woiks 
is a fieaii.se On the 'I’vpirns or fha Coiifa- 
gioiis A'ervoii, Fever (Icll), which lias 
been tr.ui^latcd into Fnghsli, ftpimeli and 
l*ortiigne-i', and one On ibc Value of 
Medicine (181<;). Of his mtiriepais otin r 
mc'dical irtatises, many are given m ins 
ailicle in the German Conviruntloni' 
Jjrxiron. He ba« aiso written On ihn 
Gliaiiges wliii'h the Spirit of the Tune re- . 
qiiires to lie miulAiii the lasiitiitiou of No- 
bilitv (Iclt!), and On the De.sfJnation of 
.Mtiii (Giessen, THy/b 

Weiioj,. (See Merhanks.) 

WfoovvooI), Josiah, an ingenious im¬ 
prover of the j^ottery inannfJictnre, wa3 
liorn 111 July, 1/30, and was tin; younger 
son of a potter, to wliose hnsiness he sne- 
cceded. He Kooii disliiiguished himself hy 
Ins discoveries of now Bjiccies of eartlieii ‘ 
ware and iKirccluiu {tp v.), as wclVtit by tho 
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tnstp, ati»l fiincy (iispUyed in the form's and 
deconitfoiw oitiie varinuH rosuJts of hi» 
inpoiiuiU'. So' important was tliH fosiilt, 
that ill a very few years he titnied the 
riirn'Tit of ini]>ortation of tlic finiT earth¬ 
en wares into that of eX])ortation. In 
17 (i;i, -he oiitained a potent for a new’ «[»(*- 
cies of ware, wiiicli receivwl the name 
of qveen's ware, and, continuing his ex- 
jierimentttl researches, added six oilier 
dith’reiit P]»ccie« of wun; to the Ihitrli.®!! 
nianijfnetiire. He W’as versed in .icterul 
hranelies of natural philosophy, and in¬ 
vented a |lyIoffleto^((l.^ .l/or ineasnriny the 
hif(lier df'trn-es of lieat employed in the 
various arts. He was also ( 1 k' pioposer 
of the (Jnind 'I’nmk e.'inal, nnilnif: the 
Trent and Mersey, and Suh.se»fnenrl\ eom- 
mumefitinjf wjlh the .'’^eternanil tin' (>'r:ind 
.Timetion canal. To tins navifrAiion, wineh 
W'ns of till' Ki'c/ite.st henelit to the pi.tter, 
disfriei, he addl’d a tnrii|iike-rontl. ten 
miles in leiijnh, \thieh ^'ine.-till itnatir 
fai’ililies to that exten'.ve hraneli ot niaii- 
iitaeture. lii." own poflert wa-j m nr 
!\ewea"tle-uitder-l.ine, in SinlKn.l'-lnrti, 
w'here he hiiilt a tdlafre, wliieh he called 
I'hniiin, In ITf^lJ, he wri'< the [iioniottr 
of an a>,soeiation in London, ileiiomitian d 
the treiiend elmmher of iho mamitai'- 
11111”^ of (ircat nriiain; an<i he inneh di-- 
timrmslied liiin'-elf hy o]ip'c,ii!i. ,Mr. I'lil's 
pro])irvition tor adjitsliii" llie eDimiiereijd 
inteieours' lietweeu (Ireat Ihitain .and 
Ireland. Hi-di'aili took piaee J.niuarv d, 
Ill hi-*ivlt-limnh u.ie. To <.pt at 
pnlilie spirii mill an open hand m die 
disirihnnoii of ihc Inree ferlutn wlueli he 
aei|iiired hj his ^[llrlt and entei pri'e, in 
lieneticial ohjeets mid lll^tltll;Iolt', Mr. 
VVed^vood united jrix'm pruale lieiieso- 
leilee, and wiw a In-netiielor to th.e jioiu 
in the most enl’irfied seii.-e of ihe lenii. 
He wms n memliir of the ro\.il and anti- 
iiuiiriaii'•oeii'iies. (See/l/.i'i Hitrf.j 

iiiMsnw, the fimth (lav of the 
week fin Latin, dim Mi n m ii, wli.ni'e the 
rrcneli Mtrmdi, the Itali.m .Uc-e,,/,,//, 
sSi:.e ). 'I'lie (.'eruians call it Milfirorlti 
{mid-we’ik). Tiie Lhieli.'li name is de¬ 
rived liorn the old !>eandniavian di itv 
.thhn or ^Vl>den. In .Vnalii-Saxoii, it |s 
I odnixifitir; in I'VYisIish, Odat/iJiiir ; in 
Hiiteh, H’ornrlftii. We find the same 
prefix in the iianie of some Kiijilish towns: 
vVedniVliiirv, Weittie.dield, e. (8ue 
tf'frL See, also, .’M-ire.'/ne.s'(/in/.) 

Wh'pK. Tho week approi'i’hes pn’tty 
ne.'irlv to a ijnarter of a Uinutiuii; hut this 
division of tunc has noohviotiH fnimda- 
1^011 in ilnfiire. It appears, nolwitlisiand- 
ing, to have pn'vailed very extensively 


over the world from the earliest times; 
and, wlmt is rcmarkaljje, the days of tJio 
wei k are generally named after the sun ‘ 
and planets, only six planets having Wen 
known to tho ancients. This manner,of 
. I’.isfinguisliing a series of seven days is, 
f'liiid to he the snnicamong the ancient ' 
Egyptians, Indians and Chine.se, Still 
till- order is not that of the distances, ' 
rnagmtiide or hiightness of tlio planets. 
The following nigenirais eonjeetnre has 
^lieeii adoiiteil to aeeonnt ftir the oiigin of 
the nanie.s and nrraiigi ment of tlie dava 
of the weidv:—The jilunefarj arrant'emerit 
of I’tolrmy was tlJU.^: 1. Saturn ; ’2. Jnjii- 
ter; 'k -Mai-s; 4. the Sun; Venus; G. 
Mereiii} ; 7..il)e .Moon. Each of those 
plain t.s was Mippo.-(d tij pri^i-ide siieces- 
.Niveh over each hour of the rwentj-foiirof 
each (lav,in ilieordeniliove givt n. In'ihis 
wrtv, Saturn would proide ovcr the fjr<t 
hour of the fir'-t dav, Juf'iter over tlio • 
.'•ccond hour, .Mars over the tliinl, the 
-iin over (he fourth, and so uu. Thus ' 
tlie Min. jaoiding over the foiiriii, elev- 
( nth and I it'liti i iilli hours of the fir-t day. 
Would pri'ide over the fir^t liour of the 
M'coiid flav ; and, carrjing on the siru’s, 
till- iiiooii woum priMile over the frht 
honi Ilf tlie ihiid dnv. JVL'ii's ovr. llii' fii.^l 
I'oni <tt' till’ fourth dav, renrv over tin* 
lli^t hour of the fittli day. .lupiterov rthe 
lii-t hour of die sivili i!;iv, an'd Venus' 
o\er the t'.njt liouv of the .-levenilj day. 

Ih nee the name', of the davs \ei ii'cd in 
the leaiiied pr<‘ft"'''ion'; 1. iil<.s Saitinii 
(Saturdai ]; 'J. dies SViV (Siiiidav 'i; diis 
LiiritV (Mond.iv '; 4. dim (Tnes- 

davj; dim MrCitn 't , M edni sdav j; G, 
dus Ju' is (Tliiirslav '; 7. dits f tmns 
(I'ndav'j. The Engh'ii n.nnes of the 
dav' of the wetk me ihri.ed fn'iii the 
Savon.-', and are parth .adopted Ironi the, 
more ci\ ili.’ed nation', of muuiiuty. (For 
tlie eivtnoina'v e,f the English names, see 
the '•epmaf • .’irti-le,-.) 

\\ t r. MW, John, llnpli-'t, a islehimivl 
Thitch painter, wiifi born at Ane-lcidmn, m 
li'd!. He W IS the son of an aj-c'iitect, 
,and heeame Ihe pnpil ot .Vhziihai’i ]t)oe- 
niaii. .Vtler re.-'idiiijj.'Oine lime in Italv.he 
returned to Holland, and settled ai ( treelit, 
vvlicre lie died in titiiO. He painted ^tnall 
knid'-enpes, animals and hi-'tora-i-! pii'i'es 
with gn>at aeeiiruey and perf-ction. hut 
was deficient ill variety.—Ili.s sen JoAti, 
horn at Ain.sierdam, in 1G44, w as inure dis- 
liinmifelied. He suulicil at fii>t iiniier his 
father, mid aeiiiiil’«>d great ."kill iy; the,,dc- 
linetifioii of animul.s. Sfili life, the elioive, 
dead game, &c,, are represented iu his 
works wiUi an iuimitaLle trntli and great 


V 
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beauty of coloriiig. lie dietl at Aipstcr- 
ilam, hi l71iK ‘ . 

* Wkkml (citrevlio); a genus of Imnl- 
slielU'il beetles, easily recognised by hav¬ 
ing the head prolonpul into u long horny 
snout, at the end o( which the month is 
sitiiiit(‘d. By later naturalists, this has 
ver) justly been ronsidcred as a iiunily of 
iiisi'cts, and has iM’eii divided into lui- 
meroiis genera. These insects have four 
joints to each of the tarsi; tlic antenine 
arise from the snout alwvo mentioned, 
are usually chuate, and in most of ilu' 
genera form an angle atthe, njK'v of ihe 
fir«t joint: the alHlomen in all is large. 
The larva* arc entirely di'stitnte of fei't, 
suul live, some iti. the iiitormr of .siasls, 
others in wood, in the mtei kir of stein", 
under the liark of tree", in fniit«, in llie 
hardest nuts, and some even in the inte¬ 
rior of the bodies of other iiiseet". In 
their jierflH't state, all tln'"e in"eets h i'.i on 
dillerent jau'ts of [ilaiits, lait l!^|M•(•Ially on 
leave.s tuid the petal" of lIowmN.—The 
weexil |»ro}ter (w/fftu/rn t’Tfz.iarnii i." Ik-"! 
known on account of the raitiirc" it eoin- 
inits among gniin, sonieiinics di'"tro\iiig 
one til r i or one iJiurth of the ^\hole ero|i. 
Each larva, tis soon as born, [K iietrates 
into llip interior of a irrani, and Jet lU on 
Its siibrntance till it has tittained its full 
sixi*: then undergoes a rlianu*', ami t.ikes 
the form dfa ehrysali"; and im due tune tin* 
j>e,rfect insect jM-rfnrates tlielinll. which i" 
noiv nearly empty. It i.s n KuroiM .in in¬ 
sect, ami in that continent it" ia\Ji::i'" atu 
chiefly fell. Great eomplaint" are, how- 
eier, made of tho weevil ruiioiig whe.it, 
in certain parts of the I. riktiie", and pai- 
tienlarly m Virginia, llaiing nev< i "t en 
a specimen of thi" .^nieriean weevil, m; 
are nuahle to decide upon its identit v wiin 
the above; if identical, it must Inive bei'ii, 
by some nie.ari", intnuUiced from lairope 
into this countrv.—Tlie C. \iiv 

rnudi re"enihle" the preceding. It hvi s 
in me, hut is obrerved m nttack jninei- 

S Killy those gnuiis fnnti which the hull" 
lave not lieeii (h tached. 

WEGscHcinKiv. Julius Augiistns laan-t, 
doctor, the nio"t eelehrated of tli <'{"0 
called) rationalist theoloLoans of moilern 
times, was born in 1771, in Kuhla hiigen, ni 
Bnmswirk, where his father was a preaeli- 
er. At the university of Hehiisi.idt he 
studietl theology, philosojiliy and |tiiilolo- 
gy. Having finwln-d his ."tndies, lie soon 
Iwcatneateacher ill the academy in which 
lie had ripceivoil his iiistrnciion. He then 
Is'came tutor tn the house of a wealthy 
inerehant in Hamhurg, where lie oeca- 
sioaally pmiched with gregt appiohaiion. 
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Tw'o works, written dumg this peiio<l,',j 
K//nVf.v' Stoirorum rrcentioMm J’'tihdanicnttt ' 
f,r ipsorutn Srriptut rnila almc rum Prin- ' 
ripiis Elhicrs, qiuf critira ihttionui prnc- >, 
tirni secundum hnniimi rxhibet, rumpnrata 
(Maniluirg, 17117), and .'Vu Attempt to pre¬ 
sent tin* Chief }’rinci|)los of ,h Pliilosophi- * 
oiil Svstem of Kehgioinn riermoiis(Hiiin- 
biirg, If^Ol), show how zealously he de¬ 
voted himself, at that period, to philosophy, , 
partieulurly that of Kmit, and tlieologj'. 

To tliese sermons is jirelixcd a treatise on 
the nnsle of awakening andnteresi in rtt- 
ligioii. ill wliieh*lie shows how ji liberal 
iuid frank aildw'ss toilie reason should l>o 
united w’ltii a judieions oiMTatioii on llio 
li-elimrs. He al "0 produced a work dedi¬ 
cated io.Iaeobi {(|. V.), On the .Si-paiafion 
oj’ Monls from Keliirion, rlemaoded hy 
.Modern l’liilo"oph\ (Haiuhiirg, In 

ISO.v lie vielded to his iiielinalioti lor an 
a(*adeiiiical iiti*, and vynt to Gnitin<ren,' 
where ill* setlleil a." Up'rHS and 

llinilos'iml repilrnl. On fins oeea"ion. ho 
wrote ;i tnati"e Dr (InHi-urum Mii.s'niis 
ohtnihndis {(Joftmgen, 
l’'(l.'i'„ soon followed l<y his le.irned In 
tloiliietloll to tlie (Jospel of Johli (Got- 
tiniten. )s'{)(>j. In IcOii. he aei'epo d iho 
|)roli'"Sor"liip ol’ ilieoloLW and philoMi^ihy 
at Hiiiteln. afiet the iimver.siiv of tJol- 
tiiigi'ii had eoiifei red tipon him tlie deirreo 
ol'deeior of tlie<»log\. In I^IO, when 
the iinuir'itv of Kinteln was aiioii-iied, 
he received a p:ofessorsldp in Halle, and 
j.nhli'hed 'flic I'irst Epistle of Paul 
to 'I'lmolhv, tninslaled anew and 0 %- 
pUiiiied, with Jtefeieiice to the latest In- 
f|niMi*s respeeiing it" ,\uihenii4 |jy (iot- 
tMfftri, Ic'lO). In this w'lrk he let'med 
the (It ill Its which .'"eldeieriiiaeln r had 
raised ie~;ieetnig jt- authentieitv, in a 
small ircKtu-e in lrtj7, and showed that, 
if it eainiol he pioved hi‘\ond doiilit that 
P.anl w Kite the Epistle, this is intitiiK'ly 
mine (han fiiiv other hyjniilie"i.s. 

Wegsclieidei leeliires on the i '.eee"i" nf 
lilt* ,\ew 'i’estament, the hislorv ol’ dog¬ 
ma", and parlieiilarly dogmalies. 1)1 If'i.'T, 
he puhlislied ins [nstiUiliotirs 'I'liioloiritn 
Chnstiaurf Doainatirri', of vt liieli then! 
n|)j>careil, m a tiflh edition, enJartred, ' 

111 till" work, the opinions of the sh[kt- 
jiatnnilist.s respectitig t'l'closia.'tieal dog¬ 
mas, are erifieiticd according to th'!.\i<;v\s 
of the rationalist.s, aniK o syMein of Chris- 
tian dogmatics prosetiU'd according to the ' 
piiiicifiles of ratioualism, and, for tho. 
first tiine, carried throtigh consistently by 
\V egsclieider. lie dirtteted tin; e.vefcisoa • 
of u tlu.'ological society of stndi’iits, wliichy 
in Id^fs'bocanio a deporuiicut in thu ivyul 
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ftlieological seminary under his supcrin- 
tcndenec. In 830,,he aiicj GcHeiijiis were 
realuiisly attacked by the suiM-ruatural- 
ists: this led to an invcBtigntion Ity the 
goveriDDcnt, which was uotattended witii 
any iin{»Ir,nsnnt consequences to iiiin,' 

vVKnJEC, Vulentine. (See 

Weiuklia.ns w'cre a rrotestjiitt sect in 
the sevenuienth Ccxiturv, chiefly resident 
in rp(H>r Saxony, bounded by \'ul. 
Weigel, piLstor of IVliopau, in the Saxon 
l'ir/,!f(*hirg<) (bom in 153.*}, died in b>88), 
a iiious and pofuilar minister. The writ¬ 
ings of Tlien|ihittsiiis Vameelsns, tind of 
Tuuler, h.'ul leil him to entertain {leeuhar 
views, which he set foitli in his work'^. 
Tliese, how'cver, were n<»t ]inblisln‘d till 
long atler hi>d<‘ath (Kill—21). lie s[M‘aks 
4nuch of an unborn inner light. 'J'hetlie- 
ology taught at the iinivei-^ities is (iilsi' in 
his eyes. AH creatures are ellbtxes ofthe 
Dnine lb‘ing, llis view of tin* Trinity 
was peculiar. He set little lahn* on out- 
WTird w<>r-'bi|i. and depict.s the ministers 
of the l*rotestant chundi in black eoloi s. 
Several of his works were huriit in ]t)21, 
at t’ln'nmii,'; hot they had tilreudj galuCfi 
many adlierents. Jaeoh IVdinie was a 
WeipdKui. 

\\ EianTs. In the artich* .Mraxurfs, w e 
havt' given an sieeoiint of the reliinnation 
of the, English luetusnrc^. The article 
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Frajice, divisioh Decimal Suitemc^Franc^ ' y 
explains the principles of th^ newErench 
measures. The fblldwiog tables exhibit ,' 
the relations of Bonie of tlie most impqr- , ’ 
taut nieastires of weight ' 

1. 1'yenrliMra-mren of Weif'ht .—The Unit 
used Ml weighing id the kilogramme. It has , 
been fixed by laiiv, qnd is equal to the spe-, 
eific weight qf the distilled water coiitaiiiod -• 
in one rnhie decimetre. The kilogramme 
thus lixcil was flnind to be equal to 2' 
livnts (pounds), .■» gros, .‘ki grams, 
jKiiils lie marc, and to 2 llis. 8 oz. -3 dw't; 

<1.3.M grains troy, or 2 II2 oz. 4 , 
drams, jtj gnnrid avoirdupois weight, ' 

Enulisli. As ilie most common things of 
vlaily eonsuni|iti(m .arc sold hy weight in 
small (planutie^, a great drfliculiy arose in 
mtioduciiig tliis jiart of the system; and ' 
the old dcnommaliont of weight have 
tlierefore been allowed to remain, with' 
sonu! modification in their actual value, 
ta'kmg tlic kilogramme tes the lnusis. ITie 
ktlognuiime IS divided into 2 livrcs ; the 
livrc is subdivided into 10 ounces, the 
ounce into 8 gros, and the ctos into 72 
grams. This new livTC, therefore, e.xcceda 
the old one (jiuids do marc) hy ; so, 
to reduce kiliigmnim«i into old meas¬ 
ure, tt IS necessary to multiply hy' 2 and 
add -j--* j. 


lln^h^h IVfj Frntr}i. 

I trraiii (l-21th of;i dwr.).— 0.0G177 gramme. 

1 ]M‘im\ weight (l-2()tli of an ounce) . ]..">.■> 4,AO gramme. 

1 ounce.— 31 01M3 srnumm’s. 

1 jMuiiul troy imperiid.0.:i73(,)‘Tsi kilogramme. 


{1 S'h . 1 ri .'V/«'/' 

1 dram (J-biih of an omu'e). 

1 ounce (I-lOih of a pound i. 

1 pound ii\oirdu|H)is inqH'riai . . . . . 
1 liundred weight (112 iHumds) . . . . 
I ton. 


/V, trii 

~ 1.7712 graninie. 

:i— 28..33>4 gTamnies. 

— 0.45:14148 kilogramme. 

— ,>0.7824ti kilogrammes. 

— 1015.ii4U kllograiilines. 


1 millier ~ 1000 kjograinmes (weight of a tun of sca-waicr). 
1 quintal rrr 100 kilogiamme.s. 

1 ht'eiogramme ~ 1-lOtii of a kilogramme. 

1 deeagraiiimo =: 1-100 th “ 

I gramme — 1-I(t00lli d 

I dccigrnmme :l=. J-I0,000th 


2. En^liih Masures of IFeight .— 
The statute of 5 George. I\, c. 7.4, made 
soiiK* slight niiHlificatioiis in the measures 
of weight, hut retained, in the main, the 
e.\iatmg measures. “ The tray weight,” 
say.the comra’useioliers of weights and 
measures, “ upix'ared to us u> he the an- 
«ieni weight of tliis kingdom, having cx- 
yot.^iii. 10 


isTcd in tin* stuue state from tlir time ol 
Kilward tlio Confessor’; and there are 
reasons to believe that the word troy has 
no reference to any town in France, but 
rather to the luoukhih name given to Lan« 
don of Troy Novnnt, foundSd on the 
legend of Brute: troy weight, thcrelbre, 
according to this etymology, is, in fkcl, 
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London wcignL Wo wore induced, 
moreover, topn,’serv^tIieiroy weijijht, be¬ 
cause all tlte coinage has beOu unifonnly 
regularcd by it; and all medical prescrip¬ 
tions or formvl<t always have iK'On esti¬ 
mated by troy wcigtit, under a j|»ecufiar 
subdivision, which tJie yollcge, ot physi¬ 
cians have expressed themselves most 
ainious to prcst'rve.” It was nstolvod, 
therefore, to continue the usi; of troy 
’ weigiit, and also, on account of the acinira- 
cy of the titiy standard, to raise the atoir- 
dupois weight from this ba-sis, “ We 
found,’’ continue the couimissioners, “the 
avoii\iii|>ois weight, by which all heav y 
gmxls have been for a long time weighed 
(probably derived fromaruiVs (uj’ii-i/i). the 
ancient name for goesls or cliatteh, and 
jmids, weight), to Ik* nuiver'aHy lu-ed 
throughout tlie kingdom. • Tin.'- ut iglil. 


however, sooras not to have been presenr- ' 
cd with such scrupulous adeumey a-s troy 
weight, by which more precious articles 
have been wciglu'd; hut we have reason 
to believe that the pound cimnot differ 
by inori' than one, two or three gmins, 
iVom 7000 gniins troy. It, thcn'fon*, oc¬ 
curred to u.s that we should he offering 
no violence to this system of weights, if 
we declared that 70(K) gniius troy should 
he herearter considered a.s the ])oiuk1 
nvoirdupoi> 5 ,” It was accordingly en¬ 
acted that, from .laiiimr)' l.st, 18‘Jt», the 
standard brass v;i‘iglit ol''one jvnind 
tioy weiglit, made in 175H, should Ik; 
the genuine standard nieasiiri' of 
weight, and 1 m; denominated the iiiii>erial 
st.nndard troy pound, coiuaimng \’)7f»0 
grams, and tliat 70IK) .such grains should 
he a pound avoirdupois. 


Division 1. —.dvoirylupois Jf'ti^hL 


271-5 grains. 

1 <) drams. 

K)ounces . 

28 i>oimd.s. 

4 (jii.mers. 

20 hundred weight . . 


~ 1 drniii.2714 grains. 

— 1 oimee.— 4‘174 “ 

= I pound (Jh.) . . . . = 7000 “ 

~ 1 ([iiarler (ip ). 

rr: ] hundred weight (ewt,). 

“ I toll 


This w'ciglii is used in almost all commercial transaction.«, and in the eomnion 
dealings of life. 


Pariiciilar Wtights If lotting to this Dinsioti, 


8- pounds . . . = 1 stone 

7 pomids . . . ~ I clove 
14 jiounds . . . rz; 1 stone . . 
2 stone .... — 1 tod . . . 

04 tod . . . . rr 1 wi’v . . , 

2 weys .... — 1 sack . . , 

12 sacks 1 last . . . 


cwt. tjr. lb. 

list'd fvir meat ami fish. 


0 0 11 
1 0 

cr 1 2 14 ' 

— d 1 0 

— 30 0 0 j 


used 111 the 
wool trade. 


A^ack of wool contains 240 lh.s. A truss of hay w'cighs .50 llis., and of straw .'10 
stone of glas.s is .5 Ihs.; a aeain 21 stoiu;. 

, 8 pound.*?.= 1 clove,.'. . . 

.32 cloves.— I vvey ill Essex, . [ used for cheese 

42 “ .— “ in Suffolk, . . f and butter. 

50 pounds.jzf 1 fiikm. J 

t 

Di VISION' II.—jfVoy Jfeight. 

24 graias.— ] pemiywoigiit 24 grains. 

20 penny weight.s'. . , . = 1 oiuiee .= 480 “ 

12 ounces. — J pound.—. 57fl0 “ 

These arc the denominations of troy and by them the ounce is divided into 
weight wljpn used for weighing gold, .sil- eight dnun.s,and the dram into three setu- 
ver, {tnd precious stones, except dia- pics, so thta the latter is eijual to twenty 
inorids. But tri>y weight is'also used by grains. For wientific purposes, the grain » 
a\K>thectiries in compounding uie<Uciiie», only is nwid; and sets vif weights arc con- • 

^ A. 
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stnictotl in dprimnl progression, from, 
10,(XK) grains downwards to one hun¬ 
dred Ui of a grain, liy ooinparing Hie 
imtnlM'i of gniins in the avoiWiupois and 
troy pound and ounr«3 respcetivelv, it ap¬ 
pears that the troy jiound IS less tliaO the 
uvondiipoi«<, in ilie projKirtion ol’lburteeji 
to pevcntecn nearly ; 'lmt llic tmy ounce 
is gnaier tlian the n\oirdiipoiS, in tlie 
proportion oi’sevi'iity-nine to wv<*tity-two 
nearlj. 'Fhe ram/, tis(.<| jbr weighing 
ilianionds, is gniin.s. Tlie term, liow- 
eier, A\hcii nseci to r\prefis tlie fuJcrH-ss 
of gold, lu#! a rdathe nieimiiig oiih. 
I'lciy Ilia'S of niIo\e«| gold i' siipfsiscil 
to he diiideil into twfnty-i’onr ispial 
}Hnts: ihiis ilic stundard fitj coinistwen¬ 
ty-tw <» carats tine; tiiat is, it ronsi'ts of 
twenty-rw'o jtarfs of pure gold, and two 
pntlsof alloy. \\ Iiat i-called the 
nrf/,UM'<l lor Maleh-ease', I've..is cighlrt n 
carats line. 

M. .)i<np)]f ff'tlffht.c .—It i' well Known 
that tins ^iiliject i' unolvi'd in eoie'idi r- 
.•ilih'difrnodiy. 'J'ta I'ollow hijr lalih'gu es 
the I'Innate,' of flitlereiil nutliois, ui re- 
gau’d to sojta'of the ancient \\eiei;i.«. 


.Allie ul>iiln.s . . . . 

Attic drachma, . . . 
Li's.scr nniia . . . . 
Gniater iiiina . . . . 
3Iedical inina . . . . 


J 'njl.xlt 'rr'>\ 

_ S c.- t'lin.stiaiii. 

) H.t Atlnitliiiot. 

f .'.1.11 t 'lir. 

oKt. .\il). 

(tin. I’anctun. 
= .‘Krlrj Chr. 

(.'i.lrti ('lir. 

= It it .\rh. 

(ti,!•!){) rjiuc. 


= Arh. 


Tiilcnt ::r: tiO inina* 

Old Grta k dmcliin 
Old Greek nnim . . 
Egyptian luiiia . . . 

■ Ptoleitialc niina of ^ 
Cleopatra ^ 

Alexandrian niiuu ^ 
of Dtose'oriiles ^ 

Konian denarius . . 


i cwt. English. 

l.rinri'. 

rr: 14t>.r> .Vih. 

== ti,) /.'» “ 

= “ 

= 

= “ 

^ 51.1)_z; i Runuui 
_S O'/. Clir. 

^ (i'2.5.=r/.f Koiiian 
^ o/. ,\rb. 


Dcnnrit^sofNero . . rr: .'ll Rauc. * 

t 415.1 Chr. 

Ounce.“<4117.‘2 Arh. 

( 431.2 l*auc. 

Pound “ 12 Roiiinn ounces. 


WEtcr., JoBephja distiiigliislied oper# 
composer, horn in 17G(j, at Eisenstadti in 
Hungary. Jn his fifteenth year,"he com--'', 
posed H small ojaira. Gluck and Salierj' 
aided him, and he hecamc director of Ute 
■ Italian opem. In lt;‘07, he was in ]Vlilan, 
wia-re his 11 Rivals di se Stesso attracted . 
much attention, lie now resides in Vi¬ 
enna. Ills genius in more ailapted to 
agreeahle and gay than to the grand. 
Sniie of Ids most admired pnsluctions ' 
are, Tja Pniiripcssa d'Amalfi; Giulictta 
f Pinyttn; 1 xolitatj ; L'. lmor morinaro ; 
L'l'iiiformr ; and, in a dilll-rent ^tyle, liLs- 
Orphan A'\ Inin (lK)d); Swiss lAumly 
(IcfOj; the Hermit of tlie Alps ; Francis- 
cH de Foix; the Fall of (joldau (1812). 
Ife has ul-o wntU'ii'other opeias, liesides 
some orctoin*.'. 

WtinAn. Six?, (in Genii.ni, Snrhscn- 
Jfdiiujr]; a soienign gniiid-diicliy of 
(.♦■niiany, lying on tlie M.nthofthal'rus- 
n’an guictniiii lit of Erfurt, and hordcring 
on (I'oilia. Jt is compo'cd of two parts 
or j)ro\ iiM-es, s( pj;nin.(l from each otlier— 
the jiiineipiility of Weimar, and the 
pi-riieipaiity of Eisenach, with a jioptila- 
tmn ot t-oui', on 1400 stjuare 

miles. pnuirice of M eiiiiar com- 

|.ieheiid' tiie duchies of Weimar and 
.lina. with a j.art of the princijndity of 
.Mteiilinrg, the chief jiart of the eiicle of 
Aeii.'iadt, and ihe |ietty di'tricts of lline- 
nau, Oldi'k'lKii, and AMadt, which lie 
'cattered in Thuringia. Tlie jirinincc of 
J'ii'onacli lies on the we't side of Gotha, 
and to tlie in't of Hesse-(.'a.ssel. (See 
Jlisouiifi.) Tlie siu-tiiee of the jirovince 
of M (•miar is ngieeahly dixersitied; the 
sod. li rtile, j.roduring eorn sufficient for 
coustimpfiou ; and it ha.s good jigstures, 
xviueh feed uurneiOtis docks of sheep g 
hilt huge 1 attle are h'ss attended to. The 
proxinee of I'.r'eiiacli is more mountain¬ 
ous and h‘" fertile. The revenue is 
als.uT S'800.000. The govenim«it is a 
limited moiiarehy, administered by the 
gniiid-duke, with a representative eon.sti- 
tution. granteil liy the duke 3lay 5, 181<),' 
witieli e'talili'hed a diet romjio.'ed I'f 
deputie^ from the nobles, citi/t'iis and 
])easnnt.s, and guarantied the frex*dom of 
tlie pres'. The gniud-duke of Saxe- 
IV c'iuiar-F.iseiiacJi has the twelfth vote 
ill the (ierman di^'t, in conjunetjon vvith 
the other j rinees of the Eme.'rine line 
(.si'e Saxons), and one vote by himself ht 
the plenum. 'I'lie {^nd-iiucliy has on,® 
univeraitv, that of jeim(q. v.), witli (uv 
182H) r.U> studetius, two gj'imiasia, and 
numerous inferior institutions for educa¬ 
tion. The religion is LuUicran. 
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’ Weimar ; capital of tho grand' duchy, 
ontlic liiu; t'i mil®« west of Dresden; 
lou. 11° E-; InR 50“ SD' N.; [lopula- 

tioii, !HU7. It id situated in a pUwsant val¬ 
ley, n ith a Wixsly uiountaiu to tlio uorthi 
aiul hills of’littlo elevation to the south 
and oust, while the n\er wind', ulongithe 
south side of th(> town. 'I'ho prospeet is 
agreejible, [lartirniarly in huiiuiier, wht'n 
tho ganlens surrou’idiinr the town n|»p<'ar 
to encircle it wnli toliuire. The liouses are 
huilt ina plaiiKuiil soiiiewhat miticmesi} le. 
'.The gniiul ducal residence is a largi' 
castle, linely situ itcd to tile ea^t of tlie 
Utwn, iviih a [Mkck Ktlending to ilie haiik« 
-of the Ihn. and oje-n lo the piihiic. 'The 
llcividcpa another I'esuicncc cil’llie n icn- 
ing liimdy. i- sitiiateli on ,i dchuhttii! * iii- 
iiu-inetoihe South. 'I'he I'OMi cont.oi;-' 
two l.iithenui churclie‘<. a Nvoik-hoii' ■. an 
Jio''pital, a gyinua.'-imo, a imiiai t ll'r 
scluHj^-nia''ters, an academy t'i <l,;i\\ing, 
yiainiiiii: and scnlptuic, a lie’,.lie, i rt cii I 
in IC'ir*, an cxti’iisue iie-IilutiuMeoieact- 
ed wiili tiie ot‘ireirgMi'In an ' ■'Oi- 

tistiC', and .a jnihiic lihr.ii t ui" njiw ..ni-. i>f 
1-*10,00U vohiiiifs. Wenu.u p .atio.no)' 
liteniT) cili‘!)nH,Mi i ! in,; tc !i! ihe 
nuikint.' 'ni,kn\,?hi liteniiure. Itn — 
deu !m' lor tlie line art'; am!, nw iii;: to ■ 
the hi'cnil pa’rfiiiiij. efth cniir:. a nmn- 
her of the he-t wiini-; of ihi' l.^i and 
pntJcnt age have eiiliei h< i n < Inca'i d or 
residents here. In iln-i ai!\ ve.n- i,i the 
pre.-ent ceiifurv, then \\iic n •iidii.,' Imtc 
more than tvventv v.iin i-nf noic, .onoim 
whom were .Sdidlt r. ti-.llie, Ih rd« r, 
Wieland and Kof/c[juc; liielao ofwhom 
wa.' a native. 

W i.iMvn, Anna Atiailn, diieiic'". of 
Save. \>(‘r .iiurilut.) 

W j MI viijCliai’les Viiini'-Miv. iriand duke 
of SiiAe, horn 111 17.')*), and dc d m Is']'*, 
nuu Weil 1 )o;m <it Inviiii.' done gi -ar 
ihiiisr* in a little 'tat". He -.vas i-dt i-at* il 
hy his mother Amalia h[. v,lio limi 
yollectod the litihl.s oi li anniig ,ii tln' little 
court of Weimtir. Tlw \onnLr prirn'e 
was carefully msini< t<-il In ali1e tneii, 
among whom was \Vi< lam), ami, afii r 
travelling in rraiice and Svviuerlaml, jm- 
sUiued the reins of gov eminent in 177.'). 
During liLs reign of fiftv-ilirce vr ai-, hi* 
was not only the fatlier of In.s j)co|)le, hut 
the patron of' learning and the arts. 
Gi'itlie, Herder, Wielund, Scluller, von 
Voigt, Yon Einsiedel, von Knelii l, iilu*-.!- 
UH, and others, were among tin* ni i,amcnTs 
of ills court; and the univei-nity of Jena 
evjverieiicsi his pa'i'onage. In Ir'lli, he 
granted hi-speopleu repn'^i ntativeeoiisti- 
lution. Tlie jubilee of his acecxsiou to 


the govenuiient wa.s ccTehrati'd, in Ipy.*) 
with delight hy his grateful suhjecis.—He 
was succeeded hy his son Charles Freil- 
mV, horn in 17KI, who niarned a .sister 
of Alcvniuler, emperor of Kii.Asia.—His 
second sou, Charles Bernard, Inirii in 1793, 
is major-gCncral in the service, of the 
king of .Netliei'laiuks. Ih' nilirried tin*.sister 
of tlie duke, of Saxe-Meiniugeii, anotlier 
of vv!ios<‘ sjsiersis tlie wife of William IV 
of I'.iiglaiiil. He s.'i'ved under .Najadeon, 
and ohiamed tli*' cm.ss of the legion of 
honor on the fit Id of NVugraia. In 11^25, 
he tnivi lied ihrough the 1. r^att's,and los 
pnhli.-hi d an iiceouni ol'hi'irav el', which 
iiiis hecu Irtui-lti’eii mlo Eng-hsii—Trtivels 
in the rniicil*St;itC'(i'lnl!idcl])liia, 
^ViMivK, llern.irii, duke of. 

J{l I'll (Cl/. ) 

1 iN'i’.riK. : !i town in tie' cirele of 
the .\<‘ck.ii, in W nm nilM iL*', on the Snlm, 
with 17‘jn in|ia!>i!ani.s. The niins of thd 
cc'tli- ol' W ellM'lticU (Wl\ e—i'.uth'i P'«'all 
to mind Its .sii'u:*'. in II Id, wle-n tin- ciii- 
]*■ rur Ciiiirnd 111 '.otint*')! lie*-i Cf*'" to 
till' vvdinen onlv,vvh<> wiC'' .'i!liiV)<d to 
*' iiTV oif llie hes* i>f thfic s-uoH 

o>i ili**!j Icii'k. '^I’lie vviinn'ii ciiim* <uit, 
I'.ii h e.ui vmg her Itnslmnd on In i l)!*.'k. 
'file enii>eior p.irdoiied the met!. ir*ee 

(iiu ' 

i-isiiu c'l, \ilani, I"<in Jit Tne"Is(.idt, 
in\l71c, .stlldn-d Jit tin* 'itllK* pltii'c, Ite- 
canie. i>i 17T‘], iiml'tSMir i rlran'hu irliis 
ol' law, ami. in I7‘a, piof 'sui of ntintpd 
and canon law. .\s ih)* pr<'li'sor.sl.t}» of 
I .iiK'ii I.'ivv li.M, until tlieii, always liei'ii 
givfii 1(1 o'.uum'd cli'Cirvnieu, tlie deli:y 
attiii ked inm, ptwiictdail v ;i~ I.*-, tin nigh a 
Jiupll ( I the Ji’siilts, siiovvcd hlliis)" If itn ir 
I'lti.-ivst eneniv, after the ulioluioii <)( tin ir 
cid'i. He n'lw lornn il iM onn<‘\i'in vvitli 
S) M ral tdile limn, and s|p,\c to i*,iin them 
oM-r to Ins M'teiii of C))siiio]ioliiism •, hut, 
U' he went 1*) vv<'rk opeiilv, l!ic imhiic aii- 
tiioriltes eould not la lo.'ul*' 1<» In lleve that 
his desjei)., vveic dljieenui-. ' Tim .It— 
tilts, tic II fii,, attacked him tlie more l»it- 
terlv inpiivaie. .\s a jurist, Im oliJaine<l 
uiudi faniei.liis lectures tittnicted stu¬ 
dent.' in longing to all tlie fiicullii*'; tmd l,e 
made iisc of tlii' ojiportiliiitv to propa¬ 
gate hi' cosmo|ioiiijftiii, mid tor tins piir- 
posf* tomnl's] the onh'r of llluiiiiit'tti (t[. v.), 
wliicji afterwaids ls*cauic so lumons. 
Weislianpt lost Ids prof«H.s<»rsliij», in J/Kl, 
in cfftjs,.(jiiojice of tiie p* r.'tceiitioiis of the 
Cailiolic cli rgy and hi' own ittipiiuleiice, 
and went to Gotha, wiiece he puhlrslieil 
wvc'rahvorkH—1 . Otiuplete Ili.slorv'oftho 
Persecution of the Iliurninnti i/i Ravariri; 2. 
of tlie llluminuti; 11. De.scrtptiou 
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of the Illuminati; 4. Pythagoras, or Cou- 
mdcratioiis on tho Secret Art of Ruling; 
5^ Materials for the Advoucerneut of tlie 
Knowledge' of the World and of Men. 

Wi'i^s, (Jlirisiiaii Samuel, profeflsor of 
mineralofry iu the university of Berlin,, 
director of the royal min«*ralogjcal rnuse- 
uin, itieinhef of t)ie academy of bcienees 
at Berlin, &.c,, one of the most distin- 
guished ininerulogists of the age, was 
horn iij I7H0, at Beijisic, studied at the 
wJiool and the university of his native 
city, and at the inming ucademy (ij. v.) of 
FndlH’ig, in*Sa\ony, v^here ho was one 
of the nmst distiugui.-hed j»ii|)il''Of Wer¬ 
ner. lie .sidiseijiiently iniute inineralogieal 
journev'-, exauiined the evtmet videalioi's 
in the .south of France, v i^ited I’an*., and 
attended the lectures td' tiie etdeltrated 
Ilmiy (ij. \then delivered [iriyate lee- 
tnreh in Leipnc, and, m JSO!l, was made 
ptoftssur ordinfirius of natiirnl philo-'O- 
jihj at the same jilaee, on wlneh oeeaMon 
lie hiddielv defended hi- di—iTtation 
J)r {mlir^;intd(> Fi/riiuinim Crpd'dliiiarum 
('fuireti In I (ii ovutni o priwipnli. In this 
lreut:-e, w Inch he siilK-eijiK nil) eontmiied, 
tlie jirinciples of a divi-ion of all the 
fiinns of erv.Mais mio eeriain -tem- are 
found, ill Ir^l 1, he was madi^pioti'j-or 
of'minei.doj.'\ at the nniver^ilv ot'liiilin. 
lie lui'i foimed, ahead), a nmol>< r of 
gooil mineraIogi>!s, and ile\ eloped the 
matheuialieal j«irt of'minendo^r) uceord- 
iiig to .a vei) natunil method, in 16I‘{, 
la' wiote a lO Hiise on the .Natunil Divi— 
ion ot’ the Sv-iisns of Crv-tuili/ation, 
ptiiilid III ih«‘ 'rran-ueiions of die aeade- 
111 ) of Heriiii (of which he heeanie a 
memlrer m I’or Idl I and IHl.’i. 

Mohs ii|. V.) vva- also -uhseiiuetitlv led to 
adopt -iieli a div tsion a- the h.i.-is of all 
erystalloirnipli). Be-nles the w riling-al- 
reaily mentioned, he has wrilten a .-iTies 
of tiaaii-es in the 'fraiisai lion.- rd'tiie 
aead' iiu, and the hociet) for the iiromo- 
tion of ilie natural seiener.s, m Ih-rlm. 1 i e- 
svsteia <d mineraLs is a inatiiral one, in 
vvhieli (he eorreet deterniination of the 
s}H,*ei<>s and genus i.s the prinei|>iil (loint. 
Thnn«li he ndopt.s the fiirni a.s a funda- 
Tiienlal prinei[ile in detenninmsr the sis- 
eicH, he, never; lit'less, docs not o.xcluiie 
tlie re-ults of elvniiral investigation, ,\s 
a geologist, he early adopted vu'ws of hi.s • 
own, and, with v<4i Bneh and others, Im'- 
lieved, eontnu'y to the o[ihiiori of Wer¬ 
ner, tliai thenj are internal [towera which 
have* determined the character of the sur¬ 
face of the gloho, and ehtuiged the tnom - 
tain layers tliat j>reviou.sly existed. 

Wr.issK, Christian Fehx, a writer wlio 
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has done much for the iaiprorement of 
cliildrcn, was born Feb. €, -17^, at An- 
naberg, in the Saxoh Erzgebirge. He 
went, in 1745, to the university,of Leip- 
sic, wliero he studied philology. There 
fie became acquainted with Klopstock, 

('ratiier, the Sclilegels, and others. WitU 
Lessing he formed au intimate friendsltip, ' 
and wrote, in connexion with him, for the* , 
(iennan theatre. In 1759, he went, as 
tutor of a young count, to Paris. He af¬ 
terwards prixiiieed songs and other po- 
em«, p!a)s, ice., and, in I7(»0, his Lihrary 
of Polite Learning and tlie Fine Arts. 

In I7<i2, he was appointed tax-gatherer, 
which otli<-e lie iicld fill his death. Aftfa- 
1774, he ceased to write for the stage, 
and chiefly turned hi- attention to works 
liir children. Ills Songs for Children, 
and his A B C Book were received with 
gTcat up|ilaiise. In 177.). he Is'gan his 
f’hildren’>!Friend, vviiieh.wiilihi sixycars, 
went through five editions ; and there are, 
few fiermans whose jontli ha.- not been 
deitghteil and inijiroved hV tin-l>ook. His 
('orre-pondeiiee of the Family of the 
Children’- Friend was a eoniinuation of 
iliis. He died m ltf(4. He lifts described 
hini-elfvvitli iio.eli candor in iiL- Auiobi- 
ogrfipli). edited by F,. C. W^ei'-e and i*?. 

(i. I’n-ch I'l.' ipsie, IcOti). 

W n.i Ki a, Fn derie 'rhco|)hilus, pm- 
(«■—oi'oj' cirliieology in the miiver-it) of 
Bonn, wa- horn at C run I sag, in He-se- 
Hanii-lfidr, iu IT,"!. He studied at (iics- 
-eii, and, in Ib'Oti, went to Itome. where 
he enjoved the pcr.-otial iiK-triietion of 
/oe'ga (([. V.',, wliieh<!eterniined the char¬ 
acter ol' 111- -iilK-eiiUfiit pur-int-. In 
t"'!!', he itiiliii'hed Zoeg.i'- Life. CoUA- 
tiou of In- l.etlei--, Ne. iCottingen, 2 
vo|s.\ a wuith) monument to the memory 
of (lie di-tiiigu'shetl Haiu>. His ibligeiil 
study of tlie ela--ic.-, and of liie plastic 
remain-of aiitiqmi), i-very u]i|mri nt in , 
iii- woik'. III wbieli, -I'lHetniH'-, a- in tli ' 
work.s of y,<e'g.i, the nbimd.mee of lie; 
matter i- pioiiuctive of ob-ein'rty. In 
1.^(W, lie wa.- apiioinled }>rn/n;xiir t ilrt" y- , 
i{inrrnii -3 ot areha'oiog) and tiriik l.'t- 
ernture at” Ciessen. Iu IHlli, he was 
made |)rofe-'-or at (Jottingen. Siiiee 
I^I9, In' has la>en one of the most il'-tm- 
giii-hed jiri'fos.-oi-j of Bonn. .\moiig 
his wTiting- are the foll<»w'ing:—I ’oineiiiis 
of Ari.-fopitiines; <tn the Her:ii.t|ihro- 
(lites Vf ancient Art a tretiti-e [iiiblish-l 
in the Studies of Daub and Civn/cr( !S08, ' 
4 vols.), with which ht> liogau a serie.s of 
instructive aut tqiiunan i'ssa)s, published in 
Zoega’s Bassi Relievi of Rome (Ciessen, 
1811), ZoegifsTreutise.siCotungen, 1817), 
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and in the Jounial for the Histoij' and'Ex¬ 
planation of Ancient Art (3 numbers, IHJ7 
and Anionghis strictly j»hilologlcnl 

works are Ins Fra^mtnla I^rici 

(Gietwn, 1815); Hippnnartis rt '.^nanri 
iVc7i,n»f?j/n((»t)tliiigcii, 181(5) ;‘De Erinnaet 
Cot-mim Podriis, in llic Mddem. (2<1 voL) 

ol’tJrciizcr; ainl his yVifojr/pVis Fre^~ 

mtiUn (lionn, 182t>); and jiarticnJarly the 
ixcellent edition |av|iared by him, in con¬ 
nexion witli I'rcderic Joeoks, bf Pliilos- 
traiiis and ('ulhstnitns (Philostrafi hnofri- 
ms ft t'aJlistrnti Statu ft: Leipsic, 182^5). 
Hermann (c). v.) has oppo-wl In.- \ii'vvs 
on the trilogy of yEscliylns. iriM n in his 
I’romerln'iis of ,1-^clij Ins i Is’il). on ac¬ 
count of winch he wrote •\ swuplenient 
lotliiit treuti-s- in 182<). \notlier woik, 
On a t'lvtan (Colony in 'rh'-ln"-, ih(‘ Ood- 
dess ihiropa ami Cadiiiii'^i l5oiin. (."’il'. is 
rich in tlie results of woll-ilireet»’d iines- 
tigation. IIO was si|..jt,.(t,d, fin snnio 
time., h\ the I’ni'-sian government, of be¬ 
ing cuin’erned ni the lihenil ino\ ement.s; 
and 111- (lapel's were s<'ale,| nji and taken 
from Intn, lint, after some tune, wtre re¬ 
stored. 

V Wri.n. !.] 

\\ i ..e; ',0 IS the iniimtUe union pro¬ 
duced lietween tile snifiici s ol iwu malle¬ 
able metals-, when lieaied ahnost to fusion 
and hauimered, 'I'liis miioii i-s.i stromr 
that wlieit two liars oi' ne '-ii ■ [,i-o;ii 11\ 
M'eidefl, the jilaee of idin tn-u as s*|,,j,j_r, 
relativel) to its th.ekiiis... j,s aifs oiliej- 
jnirt of the liar. On!’, two i-t’ tie- old 
metals are cajiahle o)’ frm union !'\ 
w'eldinir. nnine!). piiiiiii.i and non. 'I'lie 
sane- |iro|H'rty helones to the inwh-dis- 
covered metals pota'S.-rni and 'odnini. 
To welrl bar iron to !n. ilier pteei oficoii 
rei|ii'i<s<i heateuual to ■•■.■■77 Iddn. 

th’t’iiiii' Heal, in s;m:her\ ; :i detm e 
of heat triM ii to iron, S.c.. snllieient to 
make iim two hais or pe eeis rif iroti mute 
In a few sjiMkes of th" i.’tiniiiier, and 
lonn one ]iie( i-. 

\V ht.i., m iiiital tdlinrs; an apartment 
formed in the middle ot a slop's bolil, :o 
.Kucln.se the pump' liom the bottoni in 
the lowiT deek. It' Us,. u, defend the 
(nim(rs from d-uma;re. nd preu’iit the on- 
tmnee of liallast. lVc., uineb would oth¬ 
erwise choke the tubes m a short time, 
and render the pUmp' wie.ipubje of sei- 
vic.e. By means of tins enclo^nre. the ar¬ 
tificers may, likewis--, moie readil} ih - 
aiM'ijd irrto the hold to »A.oouie or repair 
Uic as oceaHon reijinn-s-. 

WKi.nA5D Caxal. (See Inlaiul .Viii'i- 
pat ion.) 

\N El-LKSUKT, R'chard Colle, Welles- 
ioy„ morqulH of, eldest son of the larl of 
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Mornington,w’(»fl born in YJ(tO, and edu¬ 
cated first at Eton and afterwunls at Ox- 
fiml, wliera he. was dif^tinguished for his 
ctassicai attainments. In 1784, lii' suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s title, nml next year 
was retnnuHl iiiemher of parliament for 
Beerakton, in Di'vonshire, uml, linMitg 
atuielied liim.scIfto3!r. Pift, wtus muted in 
the commission of the treasmy. A fitiaii- 
rial siM-eeh which he made in the'iiou.se 
of comiiicns litiMiig aftriicted con-sidera- 
hle imtiee, he lieCame 0 liiMUite of the 
king, tiiid at the next clectioti was rc-turned 
for \ew >\ ind'Oia winch wits called ilio 
king'.' lutromrii, lie v\tis ai,s(i madi* a 

commi.'Sioner fbi Iinli.i afliiir'. In 17!*7, 
he wa.s ej-e.ited an Eiijlisb baron, by ilie 
tith of liaioii Wclleslr'j, and was nomi¬ 
nated to till- Inirli oflie,' of g.iM nior-jren- 
enil ot'India, forwliieli eomitij la- im- 
iiadiaiily '.ulrd. \fier his ani\al lliore, 
he s,,oii lieunni to act with Mgor. The 
period i\;is, indoed, tn’iilieal one. IJoini- 
•!iit( li.-ui .■lecoiiiplisbed the coiniia si of 
iuypt, .-ind was ~iipjins, d to mediiiiie. nil 
all.K k on iiie liiilriu pos^,-.v|.iiis of liue- 
liiud. Ill wliicli the rreiieli tneoitiiured 
^’ippoo 8;ub, the s.lltai. (d ^l\son*, to 
assi>i. In till'eiuereeney, tbi- first -te]) 
iJikoii by*loid Willi'll\. w;is to si cure, 
and fiirlily l!ie isk'uid ot' I‘miiu, which 
ciuuniiinds the eiilniiiee ol’ the stiaits of' 
I5ak linaiidel; the la \f Wii' to ojien a 
necoiiiUioii with Ti[i)ioo. to induee him 
to remain neutnii. I'lie .siiliaii, liowi \er, 
W.'is -o elated by the prospri t ol 'lieh 
f’oiiuidjible aki a.s would enable lulu to 
.subdu'- ov liuinlile ibe liiitisli, th.if ]i« 
treali d the OM riures ol' lii' lonislnp with 
ni'i;!’et Loiil Wellesli y iletrlumied. 
tber* fiire, to strike an numediaie blmv 
tejnii.sl Into: and, tiecuidintrly. tlie i.niiy 
under general Haiii' was ouhreii lo 
.'tiliance rapidly towtird-c'Seringapaumi. 
.\f(er a siegi- ol' a munth, the eupiial of 
.My sore was nikm by a";iull; tbe sultan 
Wit' sliiiii 'see ,S, ria'or^eitimi, find 
and Ills ilomuiious wi le partitioned. Tor 
(III- ser\ lee. bl' lordship W!ls raised to 
the litL'Uilt of .in li'sb marquis. Iu I,•'(11, 
III • despalehed a roiisidoiidiie force up 
the lied .sea, to lessjHt in wrohling Ivgynt 
from till power of the En*ncli. !(« 
iie\t turned tjie liritkli nnus against thy 
Mtil.ratl.as, and, after n hard struggle, 
eoiKjiieied the wliolo^eounlry liet'ween 
t!ie .liiumu iiiiil the Ganges, and coin- 
P' lled Seindiali and the rajtdi of Benir to 
make jieace. V (S"'e .Ifft/imlfu.i.) In 1805, 
lie wi.s reealled, at his own requertt. With 
n jiciision of' £.'»lt(K), and rejihwed by , 
lot i <'oi'iiwaliis. 'I'lie opiKiiientg of bird • 
>\’e||i »tey ceiiMifiwl liifi adiuhiistAiUou hu 
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cnonnoiit«ly cx|>ert9ive, not to say ex- 
tmvugaut (hfi addf^d 12,000,000 to*t!ic 
deiit of tho East India company), and 
accused him of being guilty ol‘ great in¬ 
justice to the native iH)wcrB, particularly 
to the iialtob of Oiule; wlnic, on the 
othef hand, Jii.s partisans urged that the 
Critical cireuriistaiices of the time coiu- 
jM'llcfi II vtiai expenditure, and that Jus 
' conduct to the Indian princes was justi¬ 
fied li\ dieir iMi>e\enng hostiiin, Mr. 
I’nnll jireM-ntcd tuiiel<‘S of iinpi-m'hna'nt 
against him to the Ionise ot' coniiuons, 
hilt ilicv \vcre*nol follruveil lip; and avoie 
uas ol)|;nncd iri die mari|nis's favor, 
\Via 0 . in lr07, tlic duke (d’ rorllaiid Ik- 
camc iiiinisicr, tin' king wished lord 

^Vetlesl^■\, to he sccn-fHiy of stale , hut he 

did not accept tin' oO’icc. In I'-OM, lie 
XM'tit a- nnil'ahsador to Sjiain, atid c\ meed 
lii.s Usual id)ili!\ in neguiiation. ()ii the 
■ dealh of'llie duke of I’erlland, In'(ii'ccplcd 
tlic Jiihce f't'st < rciarj ol’srate, and slio'.vi d 
tin rciji irri at altaclinicnt to the Sjiaiiish 
1 ‘aU'i. Ill l-t'i, In- ic^icned lils jilacc, 
li"iiig di-s.ili'l’n d, It v>,is tlioiiglil, lliat Itu 
u'l'-uoi made ill''', lord id'tin- loa'iirj, 
uinii Mr. I'ticciai Mils (li'Mttcd to tliat 
hi!'!i oiiict. ’I'iie jii'iinc n gejit ui,- 
iuixii'i!-- to r< t'liii ku'i 1 Wcl,.h.t 
could iioi !’ccompiMi 't. from tlnil pi - 
riod, li's |ori!'ln]> coiilMiUcd III op[s»siiioil 
■lot scicral yais, Duinig the lime that 
In' v\ IS out of oll'iee, he hrongli! t'oruaid 
a ini'iioti ill f.oor ot' tin- lii-li < ■atlioin's, 
will! Ii uas lost h\ onlj a sma’i iua|oiit\. 
Ill ic'ii, he was ajipiunted lorddieiitt nant 
ot’ III land, and In Id tins post till 1'-", 
x\hcn Ire was succeeded In the nianniis 
id' \i!gl>'sea. Ill 17dh the miuiiuis mar- 
lied a !''n'nci( hnlj, imnicd Jloi.iud, l>_\ 
whom he had had scxcral i‘hddieii; luii 
tifli 1 ihi'ir maiTi.igc, thej ccies'd to iuc 
tngi tin r. Slic lilt'd, in Iclti; and, m 
l^■'."^ ill!' inaniui-s nuinicd Mrs. I’atti rsoti 
(whose miiideii nnme was (\itiml, g'ntiid- 
daugiifer ofilie jatt; (.‘harles Carroll, lie 
is lie aiillior of Snlistanee of a Speech ilj 
the House of Commons, on the \i!diess 
{17S1,; Notes n'latix e tin* I'l'iiet'eou- 
rlnde.l witli the Mahi!Uta.s (4fo., lS(tJ;, in 
• which he hiLs given u siiccuici liistorv of 
.Indian itflains; Hettors to the (Jovcrii- 
ineni of Fort St. (ioorge, relative to the 
new Fonn of (loveiiiuieni e-stahlisluxl 
tiien*. I lcl2); nniH-cticrs to the Directors 
of the liast Itidta (\tm|K'Uiy, on the India 
Tnidc (Cvo., 1812.)— Ills hrollicr Henry 
(lord Ctnv ley), born in 177:1, nccom|ini;ied 
die miinjuis to huba, in ijiiality of stw- 
, tnry, and, in 18(12, xvas nominated ^v- 
• enior of Oude, by the ii)an[ui.s, wltich 
I 
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jBava.much offence to the cciropaDy*a old" 
Borvarits. In 1807, he. was elected mem-. . 
Ihit of parliament, and* made eecond see- • . 
rctory to the treasury, under the duke of 
Portland, hut quitted both places in' about 
two years, on Ix'ing apjioiiited envoy ex- 
ir.iordiiiaiy to Spain, He was then «Jso ‘ 
admitted of the privy council, and, soon . 
nllcr, was made k,nighl of tho Bath, and 
apjiointed amhtissailor. W'hile in tliis sit- ' 
nation, hcTad -ume e.vtraordinary honors 
coiifciTcdon himbj the king of Spain, but, 
in lH* 21 , wiin ri'caihsl, ninl the next year 
sf iii to \ leiina. In lc 28 , be was created a 
baron by tiie tide oflord {'owley.—Aliotli- 
cr brotiicr, Jf illniin, horn i;i i7tsl, takes 
tbcniuiieof/'oh from a rich relation,xvho, 
riving in 177*', made him heir to a largo 
Jiitlimc. .Ill' wiiscreatid b.uon m 1821, 
l>\ the tide of .Marv lioi'iHi;;li, and has held 

>'1 vi ral Incralive po^t-.. 

\\ f.i.i.iM.TDx, Artiuir Vv'cllcilcv, dnke 
III', till I rill -‘HI if tiic carl id' Miiniiii"tiin, 
and liiotlicr ol' manjui- Wellesley, was 
born 111 liciai.d, in Mcv. 17(i'.t. He wn.s 
til-I pl.ii t d at r.lon tiool, and thin si'iit 
to tl)<' luiltiaiy -choul of Angers, m 
Fk'Hi e. lie eiiierfd into the armv as 
eii-igii ol' i!,,' foil -tirst Vi ginieiit, and, by 
mn re-t and puielia-e, beiaine, in 17!i:i, 

III uteiirint-< oloiiel of ila- thirticili regi- 
iii‘ III ot fool. 'I'lie next veiir. be neeom- 
(•aiiied lord Moiia to (t-teiiii, and eoni- 
luaiidc'I a briga'li' in the reiieat, of the 
link*'ot'York throiiifii Holland. In l/dfl, 
lx'einh.ii ked i'erthc I’.a-t Iniiif-; hot the 
fleet winch he w*i- on leiaitl of h«‘;ng 
driven hi.ek l>y eemi.irv wind-, the des- 
tinalion ol tlm reinnieiit vva- alteii'd, and 
he was sent on the reenuting -iTviee, to 
lix'lniid. In ITll". he aeeouipanied his 
hrothi r, !>'id Wi lit -lev. to India, and vvvas 
employed III tin; ati.Hck on Tippio,and at 
the cajiliip' of 8 eniigapatain. After this 
eoiKjUt -t, lie was named one of the com¬ 
missioners to liv tile div i-iiiii.'of the Ici*. 
ntory, an I was aiifKimtrii, liy lii.s hrothcr, 
govi'inor of 8 eiiiigaiwtHm. He had mhui 
the goml fortitne to defeat an Intlia ail- 
ventnrei, named Dhv'ondiah Waiigh, luid, 
n short time alter, was mace lua'ioi-gi n- 
cnil. He was next employ cii, with 12.{K)0 
men, in the war of the .M; 'iratta- (q v.l, 
to Mipjvfiia the IVishwa; and he advancixl 
to PiHuiah jiist in time to save it from 
destniction. The forces of Sciiidiali and 
tlie rajah of Berur having hccii joined liy 
Holkur, he Htincked them at As.-ay>', pave , 
them n complete defeat, and cofnjH,‘lled 
tlictu to siilimit to such a js'ifce as the 
I'lnglihli chose to dictate.—Sw Tltom’s' 
Mtmoir of the ff 'ttr in India, from 1803 to 
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ieOG (r.omlon,1817l.—Ft>r this ho WTia 
honon'd onli the onler of the Bmh; «nd 
^ he returned to England iu 1H05. On his 
return, lie nmiried a Jady of rhe fauiily 
of lord honffford, toivhoin he had been 
IjrcMousI} engaged. Swn after this, ho 
romiruiiided, fur a short time, a hriffnde 
under lord Catheart, in lliinuver. I’he 
romiimnil of the fifteoiith regimont was 
next bi'stowcd on him. He now, for u 
while, devoted himself to ri\1l oe«’upa- 
tious, and niis*ienrto Ireland iis.'.ei^ji'tfiry 
. of state, nnder the duke of Kielmiond. 
He iie\t aeeoiijpaiiied lord ('atlicart iu 
his c\|s'dnion to Cojienhanen. 'fiie 
, hou«es of jiarhamenl ha\ imr \ on d thank', 
to the otiieej-s on this >emee, sir .Xr.liiu, 
wlio ua-: ilieii retunii'd meioher of pai- 
liament for Newport, m the I-'le of ittlit, 
was lhaidced hy the sp. al.er. in Iii' plaee 
in the housi?. In In' ueeiied or¬ 

ders to >.1111 (or the l*ei:in-'ala, ivJiich lie. 
reached shortly alter the d' leat nf ilie 
Sjranish genera!' C’uesia and I'daki. 
.^fter a eorifi-renee niili nditntal f'liitmi, 
he landed at the nionth ol' tin’ ,Miinde"o 
river, and, lieiiiif .(oiited h) geneial .‘'p'-n- 
rer. wit' ,>U(tt) men, ui.'irehtd towards 
I.ish -u The twent}-first of Aiigii't, he 
Piug.it the batik* of Vinieira hj. hut 
sir Hn;;!< Halr^niple, arm im.*-, tonk the 
eo'inoiind, aial made tie* e.'to eiiiiun of 
Ciiitra. f-ir Ailhnr ^Vl il'-h y n turned 
to Kngland, and. in was again sent 

to I.i-Ihui, witli inon* troops, and the 
rotiiiMissinn of l■<^|o|llllIlder-lIl-eilief. He 

tlien imnelwd for Opurie, fniiii wlneh he 
dhe, I- intirshal Soldi, and, entering' ••'p.iiii. 
foie.'iit till hatl'e of'faUi\er.i<ie la Ki \ na, 
hi wl . h he Puled the rreiieh in til! tin ir 
aita. \s ell Ins position, hut was oUi^rd 
lom(.'.fotr the next niornio'_', tnid lea\e 
lli.s sn k tlllil WelUl'led to till'* Ilieri'J tif 
the ei.* io\. (Si. S/<e/;i, and N/ot/f.' lie 
AVas, liowe\.ii, f(,i ihis eApiojt, ejiaieda 
Viseount, ei'i! ri*< eived the tliaiiks of |iar- 
IL'inient. In I'lO, 'Massena, witli a Pir- 
inhlaliie einiy, mtered f'erhiiral, in the 
full eoi>tii]«'iK*e of driving the laicriish 
'unnyfroiii tliat lountrv. On tins ocra- 
Kion, lord Wellington adojited tie- d.'- 
fensive plan suggested hy Diimouni /. m 
a AVork on tin- subjeet. He first a. itli- 
.drtw to tiio jKisition of JJiii-aeo (f|. A.t, 
whertt he was atiaeked le, tlie I'reneli, 
who were n-pulsed with niurii!d slaugh¬ 
ter. The po.sitioii of Uiisaei) being l■•n- 
der(*d untenable byilK wrong nnwenient 
of aeorffeonhib left Hank, In* fell baek 
to tbe lines ttf 'rones Vedias (<j. v.), 
wbieb had long been coiistrm ting. .Mm,- 
ahiu (<]. \ .) admiced, but was, from tlie 


itnjirpgnnhlo strength of the lines, ohliged 
to rehiain six months boforo them in-- 
oo-livc, aluriiig which his eoiiAOAS were 
cut,oft'by the S(iKiiimrds, Ho tlien, at 
lengib, made a most masterly retreat, and 
lonl Wellington bloekudcal .\lnicidn ; but 
Masst'iia foimd iiMians to droAV oft' the gar¬ 
rison, after a battle at rnentes d’Oiior, in 
Avliieii Ins loVdshiji had some advantage. . 
In .bine, bis lordship liesiegid and us- 
wudted lladajoz, but Avas refuilseil with , 
loss, lb- soon after passed the 'J’agns, tov- 
opjiose .’Marmont (ij. v.), aaIio had sue- 
eeeded Ma.ssonar and be Avns siKi-essfiil 
in itiking Cindud Uodrigo bj <10101. In „ 
eonp(‘(|nenee of tins snree'W, ilie ri'genrv 
of Sjunii bi'stowed on him llu* titk* of 
diiKe ot'Ciudad Kodrigo, and tli • nmk of 
a grrindee o('r*fiam, 'I'iie I''.ngii~!i parlia- 
iiirnt iiad ix-tine settled ou liiin JlJIKH) :i 
\e.ir. ;nul ilii’A noA\ gave lom a serond 
and the |innee n'gent made linn 
an (arl. Having taken ikid.ijn/. iti a 
siei.iid attrii’k, be advaiived to Js.'da-, 
iiiaiie.a, deti-tued .Mainioni, ;eid j-uisind 
tile I'lelieli to Ibirgos, VV hli'll lie b. s'l.'eed. 
I’lir lb;' lie vv.’i' levvardei! vviili 
titid the title Ilf maiijiii'. lb* li.'id aheiidy 
bt en ereateil nianjiit' of'I'one' \ . Ir.is, 
bv tile I'oinignese goveriunen'. iiurg. s, 
lioweviT. ofi'iinafi 1 } In id onl, ai.d Urns 
gave tune to the rreneli n* relldi'Uie tin* 
Av<*sieni .armv of PoitiiLJil, and to iii.ir< !i’ 
the aimy of fsoulf from the smolniii 
piovinee<. ]lv t!n.s im-.nis the 1 nemv 
Were i< luleied 100 powerful to allow of 
Ins loinntaimug bis ground; ainl lie 
eordn’igi' raised tlif* siege of lioigu', ru;.l 
eiiiii'i'ein’ed Ins retreat, during w he li he 
vvji' eoiisidenibly hnnixsed hy the IVenel'. 
'vho took bis lieavy uitillcrv einl tin* 
gi'titei part of 111' liaggtigi*. In l-bk 
alter Napoleon’s disasters in Jiu'sia, and 
tin* Im>s| I’reneli tmops m Sp:fni iia>l bet ti 
replaeed b_\ etii,si iipts, be .repaited to 
f'adi/, to in.-d,e arraiigenienls with tin* 
regeiiev of.s^jlain, who pineed the whoie 
f the S|iamsli army iiiunT bis rommand. 

'be n'liinant cif the Fiencb nnnv was 
dneiiidped on ilie Houio; be, livvvever, 
niaile good the jaissage, turned llieir po- 
.sition, and lliey refn‘ftl*il to Ihirgos, ili<*u • 
to \ ifioria b|. V.), where he iutereepied < 
liieio, Mav bf, JPIJJ, and took tbt ir Img- 
gage, arlillgry,. ami a grtaU nntnU*r of 
pii.son<.‘rH. He wa.s Hbw raid'd to iho 
nmk of field-nvirshal, and tho Spanish 
govirmneiit ereiited him duke of Vitto- 
nii. He next bi'isieged Pam|H')miii and 
St. S' bastion, and rt'pnlwd miu'sbul .SouU 
in ticverul allaekn which tiiut gi nend , 
inudt* to relieve them. Lord NVidlingmy, • 
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thfii forred tlic pawsagc of the Bidaspoa, 
and (‘iiJcrod Franco. Soult cn(leavi>rc<I 
to iiii|«'d(‘ Ills riiarch, hut wa.s repulml 
on st vcral occasioriK; nrul' nt Toulouse 
ilio last battle \v:iH ioiipht.—So*; Napier’s 
liiMonf of the hfitr in the Peninsvhi (4 
vols., —'flic p«‘acc iiiirnc* 

*Jiat«-)v tollovvcd, iiiul the rotuni *>f tlio 
Bourluuis. Wollmf'lon was created a 
duke, and n'tuiiK'd t«» London, ath'r an 
iihsenc*> of fne y«’ars, ami apniii ns i'ived 
tlic tlianks of the liuiises ol’ parliaiuent, 
who votetl him a cift of Jf4U0,(HK). In 
Jid\ h<‘ was u«!!nmnted amhav^ador e\tra- 
ordinaiy to Fram**', and was tlii ii sent to 
the eon;rr«-ss at Vienna. \Vliile lie \va« 
tht're, Napoleon fiom the isle 

of r.lhn. He \\a.s instantly named, by 
tin' nili* d so\ erei^ns, •_'eneraii''sinio of the, 
Ihiropeaii tioo|is. He fixed his In'.'wi- 
*|nartei-s at Urns'.j Is, ami issued a pi<ic- 
'l.'unatioii, iloMilities eoinineiieed, and 
Napoli on, nliei ha\ inj; defeated th*' l‘ru>- 
Maiit at Lieny, \xas l■onlpll•lely ronti d at 
Wat'iloo, hy ihe fortunate iinual of 
Billow ami Bluelnr. (See finlnhio.^ 
W elliiiLrloii tin ii aiKaneed lo I’.in-'. and an 
end was put to the war nndi i the wall' of 
1‘aie-.- fsee Sherer's .Mihtririf .Mriiioits 
of tht Ihikf of ti I Uvu^ton ['} \ol'., l.on- 
ilon. Is.'fii, —'I'lie jiarhaioent of FoLdand 
iiou \ oied linn a Inriher Mini of' iJ'iOlt.lKiO: 
and the soxeietirits of F.nrope ail iie- 
siowed on Inin lew.'irds atnl honor-, lie 
ath'i vxaids eomnianded tin* army of oe- 
I iipatioi) in Fiance, tinJ w.i- :it the con- 
eie-.'Nof \i\-!a-<'ha|ielle, in ISl-, sxhere 
h*' was alteiided by a^iiaid of honor, like 
a jirii'ce of tin- blood, in he was 

Biili-h nniiistei jik nijioieniiaiy at the 
coiniress of' \eromu, and. ill nccoidance 
with th*' policy of (■;innin':, n fuseil to 
partii ipate in the m*>asnre-, ol ihe poweis 
turani-i Spain. In he was sent to 

St. Ih tii'laire to coiieiatidiite .Nicholas 
on his aece-sion to the throiu'. Oh the 
II) pointmepl of I’annitii^r to tin* prcinicr- 
-h'.|», ill !'*‘v7, Wellin{rt<»ii resi^rned his 
-eat in the c.ihiiiet, with tin* other iniiiis- 
teiN op|H)sed to Fafliolic n'lief (see (’nlh- 
ulir F.mnnHpntion)', and, in lS'‘2S,Jin\ me 
oxeitiirncd the (hiderirli adiiiinisiraTion, 
XV Inch had ei%en him tin* iiuptataiit post 
of e»>minnnder-iii-cliicf of the nrmy, he 
bini!sdf n.*<siiAi*'d th** pieiniii-ship, nl- 
t!i<ine|’, nt th*' prexloiis sc.ssion of ji^lia- 
nii'tit, he hail dcelnrod hismitire iinfitiu'ss! 
for hi;:h cix'il otfu;**. In OeceinlH'r, ISIK), 
lie w'a’s obliin'd to give way, in turn, t<» 
tin* present whifi; iiiiniutry. Such is ti 
^ajiid sk<'ti-li of tim forty-venrH’ public 
iile <if this distiiieuished tnuti, ft» a gene-' 


ral, a diplomatist, and a minister. The 
detjiilH of his history and conduct in theso 
different I'haractera nrfi tw ’^vell known 
to need repetition.* ■ '. ' 

^\'LI.Ls; a city of England, id Somer- 
se'shire, iiincteeii miles houtli-w*;st of ! 
Ikiih, 1‘il west of London : loii.2°.5{y W., 
laf. .’iF f |c N.; population, tJ(>49. Fnitcd I 
X'nil Bath, it forms a hishop’s see. It ia ' 
situated in a ilixersitii.'d and picturi.'squo 
country, having fcrtiie and e.xlensixe 
nicadovv- to ih«* smith, east and we«t. It 
IS Miiall, rouipfict, geneially TVcfl built, 
and c<intfnns one of the ino«t niagiiificent 
eathedrids m FiiLd iml (dsljfeei mug, 1.31 
hroail, wilh a tiuadriuieulartower 17d feet 
high I. It r*'<'ei\* s u,'. name from a re¬ 
markable ■‘pntig, calk'd .Sh Jn/Jreip's well 
(vulr.'uly hottoinltax wtih. 

Wfi.sia; an old patnemn funiily in 
.\ngsiturg, now extinct. A Julius Jt elser 
i- im ntioiiMl nnder the enijicrof Dtho I, 
whowa- made a noble, in D.")!*, on ac- 
eount of his sirxiresiii tie* war agiuiist 
the Huiur/iiians.— ili-son Orlnnonus set¬ 
tled m \ng^lln^e; and fiom him sj'rutig 
tile liunilv which hecanie so fajm>ii.-.— 
hiirtfiiiloiitnr H'thir waj privy l•ounscllo^ 

(>l t'liarh - V, and *'*» wealthy that, wilii 
the tiiniilv of the l’iigger,lii* 1* nt I.‘2h0,000 
florm,. to the *'mp*Tor. Wilh the cimsent 
of the emjieror, he eijuijijMsh in L'lliS, 
llin'i' VC"*'!- in Spam, which .sailisl under 

* til tt.is rre'ieit ! I.iii'i, <if W elN'sIpy 

)ji i/'e cmi.iW (.1 .'-•'ii'Cr'.ei ,ei,i n-iiiiiii! 'W'eimiir- 
ti'll irt 'I'lil.o I f i, .ill, 1 (it \\ »'l'ia;;l<'i., ,11 i 'lri . c.id 
I I W , riiiti;'eii III t'.lJ ; I’l 'rei.,. >,1 t in 

I’JtJ , iiMOjui. cl tiifiT ' 'iiike el W I'li ii'.;*on 
la I.tit It, IS .ri.e .'iik< el I'.tnuei lieiir'Ci'. and 
I er.miX'i III the tirsl i !.*'s in i*-;''! a . eukc of 
\'H'lrM iii.ii'Hie ef Terri'. X i I’.rn. .iinl count 
\ mil !r.' u> I’erliiitai .eni |>nriei’ <0 Wnierloo in 
tl'i- N'''liet! ne’s i ie i« lit e" kliieiu <■( '.!iC no- 
Mi er.li r el ihe e.irier. kii'giit cioss ol the 

It 111 ', sX c .X e I’rt \ leiis lo ll;,' chansrc ol iiiiuix- 
lr\ lu I :..4i I. h s er (I c iviis ,il * mt* ficld-iiirtrsluil m • 
• ii .ifiio . ii'eiiciiii Uii rei ,it rcsinii'itl el horsc- 
uu.inis I .il'iiii'l-m-etiierel the r'lle hr'iiaiic , ci'ii- 
.1 i( ll el Us I'ewir, |>n,at‘inniV'iei Ihr.t ten! ef 
ihe Ui.e-iirXi, .i terd ef U>li'« rf’.l't pl.ui’aiieii. ; 
remm ..•eiier 'or the ,»ii les of liiUtu , !eri‘-iv.irtli'U 
ol dll' I ll■^['lc I'erts , I. rd-lii (Ill'll,'nt e! llief 
null,IV el fiant', AsC.. sXc . iiiie. incliiihiii; !io 
1*1 iisieiis, s.ilorics, *jad the interest evt gr.in',., in 
the riTfifil^il il-JUUtlil per iimmni frem til' [Sih- 
1 c. 111 [ef'lil'iMi Ie tltt'si* lienors iiin! lietmi'iieiiv. 

Is* w.w lifl'l-iu.irshal III the I’erliifjiii se, .'“(i .ineh, 
Ni'ilierl.iiniish. Viistriiin Rii.'i.m .uni l'ni"*.ei 
Mco. 'I'hc kmil el t*iirUig:<! fi'iM linn ,i e'O .i < of 
plme ef lhe\.ilm*ofat>oiit ^TlMUHXt; Ihe I niiHTof 
el .\iisiri,» nail the khtirs of Pni"',' 'Unl •'^•oony, 
sp'i'inlnt services of \'Muii', l>"il'ii .iini Xlisinaa ^ 
porcelain ; the eily of l.ondon :i stnehl ol niHssiye 
silver, upw.ifdis of Itiree lc»-l m di.iiw'tl'r, v^'n * 
represcntaliutl*; ol fats s irtorit . in relic). »X:c. HiS 
(■lilejUkon nndheir. .'Xrihur. nirtripiisol IVuro.w^ 
beru in 1807, and ho other '‘on, I'liarics, in loos'. 
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. the comniaml of Ambrose Balfhiger, of 
Ulni, to Aincric-u, and look ]x)ssc 8 sion of 
tin; j)rovim'eof\1en<'7iU’la, which theoin- 
ppmr inatlc over to Welst'r as a pledge. 
4 H 0 Germims iieeompaiiied tiiis ex|H*di- 
tiott to Voiiozueia, in order to soitJe there ; 
but tlieir avance is said to have involved 
tJiom III quarrels witJi tlie natives, of whom 
llie_N ilesintyed great nuinlx'rs, and they 
wereat length rut idrtheiiistdvos. TlieWei- 
Bcr family reiiauned, ne\«'rtlieless,twenty- 
six tears in ]>os&ess!on of Vene/n(‘la; hut, 
alh i theth'atii <if ('harles V, the 5;|taniiirds 
di'i'rued them of it. During tlie same 
period, \lie Wel.-ers, together ■wi:li some 
ineri liaiito of Niireiuhorg, .'■ent a \e>sel to 
die llii't Iiidii's, in onler to seek new 
ehaiiin ls of coiniheree. 'I'he jouinal oi' 
tills journey of di-eouuy is .''aid lo lie 
still in e\istene<’.—The ei leiimted l^hilip- 
pimi ff‘Itrr \\n> niece of the ahove-mi'jt- 
uoned '\\'i'lc>e!, and dauirhOT of hi^ liroih- 
t'r Fnui'-)^. She had n’eoivcdan iincoiu- 
riionlj :roo(l ednc.ition, 4 ui(l ^\rl^ o}'i:re.il 
beam-io that reidmand lio'-e thilcr 
suh'.-i|ueiiti_\ heeaiite the eiiiju roi I’t nh- 
liand J> fell in Koe ^\ilIl liei, 111 ir»17, in 
.'Viigsln, 1 ', Sill- ri fu'cd all tlie otl'Ts el' 
tlie gduke ^llK'n lint nineteen jears 
old, e\ee|it Oil eendit’oti of lli.'U'i l.iye. 
The cepaiioiiy wtis janatelj perfoiiiied. 
in loot), without the kinmlede,' ol' hi- 
father, or his uiu'le ('hriiie- \ . 'I'i/eaich- 
duke Ferdinand tta.-niueli incensed w hen 
he Inard of iL, and, for a longtime, it-fii-- 
cmI to see his soli. Ill I'oieign eoiintrie'-, 
tliLs mf/,iilluin''e al-o eveited nineh atten¬ 
tion It WiLs not till aftei I igiit year- that 
tlie fitl.er was rceoin lii d, l'liili|i(>ina 
died, 11 /i^U years alter the niarriaj'e, at 
In.-jiniek', jji l.VU. 'I’lu' aiehdtike, her 
husli.oid, lionoreil lier iiienior} h\ a med¬ 
al, witii the iiiscri]>noh J)ira PhHijiphKt. 
Of her two siins, tlie eldest, .liiilriiv, he- 
came eariliual; tlie !^*r'oiid. ('hnrhx, dis- 
tiugtiislied himsell’m the y\ms in Spain 
and llunsrar}, and died, in ililf', uithoiit 
leaving any children. 

^ Wi.x; an cncysteil tumor. Encysteil 
tumoi-s are formed, in the midst of the 
cellular snhsianci' under the skin, of that 
which Hoparatos the ni'csrles, 04 e\en of 
that which enters into the Htructnrc of 
the difietiBiit orgotiife. These tumois are 
comprehended 111 ii menihram: called n 
cyst. The causes of their formation are 
unknown, hut a sttoiijgh-marked umdoncy 
to such swellings exi'-t-s iu puilieidar indi- 

, viduals, j^hich leiuls to tin* su-pieioii of 
constitutional gauKes. An encysted tumor, 
in its* cotnmenc^'Xncnt, is always excced- 
ingiy siit 9 il},and jierfectly indoicut j and H 


is often tunny years iMiforc it attains a' 
coiifeidernblo size. These swellings are 
usually spherical, except when this foitn 
is uhei-ed liy the dispOvsition of the sur¬ 
rounding parts. IVactitioncrs arc not ac¬ 
quainted with any efl'ect4nd incaii.s of 
stnpiiing the growth of them. Tlie hc»t 
nuHle of treaiinciit is amputation of the 
whole swelling. 

Wkm'KSL 4(s(/Foiscl), emjieror of (Jer-' 
many (fri tjuently called only king of the 
(Jermaii-, 1100011*40 he was not crowned in 
home), find kingofltolicmia,ofthe house 
of Liivemhurg, *i’ldeat son o< f'liiirlos IV 
(q. \.), wa.s hoin in Kkil. The lawle.ss, 
state of tJermany, at that jM'iiod, might 
Jiaie lad (l('fianee to the laleiil- and spirit 
of the greatest ruler; how much more tea 
\\ eiieeslfuis! At the ai;e of two jerir-, he 
wa- crowned king of llohemin. W'lien 
SIX years old. lie iideoftid a duke, wiio 
kii' cli ti h,'|i»re liim, at t!i<'commiuid of Ins 
t'alliei. At till' age of ten year-, he w;is 
iiiai 1 ifd. 'Two y ears liitei, lie wn.- 111 v ovtc,} 
w nil tlie maik of ih-iui(ict,liuii.',and made 
to piiil in 'late iitlliii'; fim) lie xvas 
li;inll_\ I mliteen y ear-old win 11 he mic- 
eccdi il li:- fatlii'i \ni ld7>S) on ilii' iiiij iti- 
a) Ihi'iiie. I ti the fuimoiii'Kui' whicli liis 
fa'lier g.'iif him -liorlly Is foie In- deatit, 
Je di-n LUitiledlln iiio-i 1 iijioiianl -"Kitp 
lilt; pojii', the pin -llnr il ami lie- (n i lefui-S 
yoiir ineiii!-.'' I’rnh' and eiiieliy were 
the predoniinaiit trait.-of hi-elu.iai ler ; 
aiitl 111 - incliiialion- jeil him to |i>w -en-u- 
iihty. I'eriiiqt- his eoiulnet may he m 
>ari atinliMed to tlie coii.-eipieiice- of an 
tiempi lo poL-oii him, xiliieli was follow¬ 
ed h\ a di-ease of tin' In er, attended with 
a hm iiititr thirst. Tyxo encmn-*anct - reii- 
dereil his sitimtion pailienlrtrlj dilheult. 
In the 1m ginning of Ins it igii, the scliisin 
in the eliufcli heeanie |a'culi.irl_y i;larmg% 
ill coiiseipiein'e of die election tif two 
|»ope.-, and h;ni the most inpirions mtlii- 
enee on political afliiirs. 'J'he alioimiia- 
hlcju.t //i/(/iia/ritt/n, or right of prniite war, 
y\H- ntiuers.d in (./ermany, owing to ihn 
waut ot ( till order, and of an energetic 
adiiuiii-tiaiion, I’nyalc leagues yvero 
formtd to procure that rcdre.s.H of 
wrongs wliicli the layvs could not iiH’ord;' 
and a eisifedcraUuu of the wealthy and 
jiowerfnl cities in Suabiii and on, tho 
Jlliiiic, opposed the jealou.s, iprogjuit and 
tyrHiiiiiral nobility uini pritieo, who, in 
yaiioii.s [wriH <4’ Germany, also formM 
alliances. Wi-jux-slaus, in liin midst of hi» 
lex dry and deliaiiclMiry, looked siiplndy 
on IIm; dMorders of the empire, and fs'cms 
to have secretly eiieouraged the gn-ot 
league hf the cities, iu order to weaken 
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the power of the princes. Al Icn^h Uio 
ftjjir of Ht't'iiig the royal authority al- 
Trto^^t nttnihiluteii hy these longiicB, induced 
him to endeavor to counteract them. In 
1.387, u violent war broke out betwewitho 
conl'edernteci cities on one side, and llio 
princes, counts and lords on tlie other, in 
, which tlu' cities were, obliged to yield, iif- 
tertlie hattlt* of Ddffingeii. Weneeslans 
renia'uicd at I'rngne ; and it i.s said that lie 
aiisvvcTcd the deputies, who invited Jnni 
to come to (icrnwiny to restore ]M'uce, in 
terms to tlie fidlowjiig eflect: “I do nut 
know that I ntA iMaind Wi reconcile the 
estates, as 1 did not cause their <niari;els; 
(iind 1 ti’ar the late of the, wolf, iti' the ta¬ 
ble, who attempted to reconcile tworiuai- 
reHimr nmis.” At all events i"* acted ac, 
cording to this ]>rinciple. 'I’hedi-ti'ats snf- 
ft’ied 1)) tlie eities obliged them to remain 
(juiet, and Wenccslaus willinglv fiiltilled 
tin- wi^h of the nninlHTSof the<‘m|)iio, to 
extmttiiihli, b\ force, all tielitsilui' to Jews, 
lor W'hieh all delitors were iibliired to jiay 
fideen per cent, of the ddits to tiic empe¬ 
ror, who was the legal jiroicctor of thu 
Jews ! In Ihiiicmia, W cnce.slaiis was dis¬ 
liked (III aeciuiiil of his preference* of tin; 
(ieimniis, and liis arlatraiv sjurit. lie 
ahcniitcd (he noluliiv hy exacting the 
restoration ol' tlie crown domains, vVhicIi 
had Is-eii mortgaged l(j them, and excited 
genend odium on aecuunt of the eno'lty 
With which he acted in Ins disptito with 
tliccleiirv. llis lirotlnT, tin* king nt'llim- 
gan, tiiai his coosin, the margrave of .Mo¬ 
ravia, were hosiile to him ; and thusongi- 
nate<l, Ill b'CM, a eonspiracv of the llo- 
iiemiaii nobles, who snrprix'd him, atid 
k( [It him [irisoiiur. After some mouths 
he vvas released; hut iiis autlioiilv vvn* 
gone 111 (Jermanv. He was’ace used of Iiav - 
ing made John (hih a//o \ iseoiiti dtikc 
of Milan for monev, and thus ilimin- 
ishi'd the territory of the eni[>!re. Dis¬ 
sensions lirokc ont every 'where ; and the 
[Kirt which circmnsl.anct's com|»i'll('ri him 
to take in ecdesiaslieal alfairs, eontrilniled 
much to dcpiive iiim of the (xerman 
rrovvn. He united with I'miioe, to in¬ 
duce the j»o[H‘s, elected in Rome and Avi- 
•giion, to resign, and to n't'sudtlish [leace in 
the church, hv a new election ; and he 
undertook, [tarticilarly, to induce Hom- 
face to resign: hut Uiis jiupe had been 
n.*eognised bynnwl of4hc, electoi-s, and 
the) were dissatisfied vviili Uie ineusnn* 
of Weneesluus, jvinlieultuly the areh- 
liisliop uf Muyi'iice, who ovvetl ins elevli- 
tion to this pojH*. At last the electors n*- 
.Milved to de|)rjvo him of the erovvn, Init 
slisagrecd R-spocUiig vvJio ahotild succetH 


him; so‘ thatj.in i4f)b, the glocrors of ' 
Maycjice, Trewst, Cologne, and the Pa-' 
latinate, only, proimunied liis’deposition/ 
Wenccslaus remained inactiv'e, 
ertlielcss, found several supporters, be- ' v 
eniiso most of the membors of the ein- 
pile were dissatisfied with the steps' of, > 
those electors. His successor, Robert, 
could do as little to remedy the deep- 
rooted evils of the enipire a» VVhinci^laua.' 
I’lie latter (inarrollcd again with his , 
brotiier 8igismiuid, wiio took hin* jirison- 
er, and kc|it him n year and a half in Vi¬ 
enna. Robert died m 1430, and ?igis- 
inimd, t(i vvlinm Wencoslans resigned 
his elaini«, was elerted emperor. Ho 
rcnifiined in [lOsM'^s^ion ol' Roh^mia, 
and wa-s only distnriK'd hj the cornino- 
tions caused h) Uii'S. He died of apo- 
[ile.w, in 141JI, iipun hearing of ihc in- 
.siirrectioir of the llu-sites, after tls’ exe¬ 
cution of Hu.sjj (([. V.), whom he hiid en- ' 
dcavoH'd to jiroicet. MiHlern historians 
have attcmpti'd to find apologies fi,r his 
eondtict. (Vitainly all is not tiin- vvliich 
vvu- sjiijil of him in his tiin*>, but his limits 
deprive him of all estirm. 

vVfmih; the name given by the fler- 
maiis to a pariu ..lar branch of th.at great 
Sclav oiiie family, the settlement-of w Inch 
ill liic nortlwrii and ea.sti'rn part of (h'r- 
maiiy, from the Tllhe idong the Kainc tu 
(he Vistula, and, tovvaid-. the .south, as far 
a-. liulK'nifio, were knowli a.s early as the 
sndi ceiititr). It included, 1. tin* Oh<»- 
triU's, in Mecklenhuig, a powerful trilw. 
under tlicir own kings. Henry the l.ion, 
duke of Saxony, alinu-st exiir[iat(d them 
in the ivvi'lfih centiirv. ‘J. 'I'he Pomera¬ 
nians and \\ ilt/iatis, fronj the Odt'r to the 
Vistula. 'J’Ik ir [iriiices united i.heniselves 
vv irh tJcnnmiv in ll.’'’JymddidnotlK*eome 
extinct until 3. Tiie rkers(Froulier 
Wends;..sec l’kr<nnt\ and oilier tnlies 
in the five Itrandeiiburg marks. Albert 
the Rear, mnrgiave of J$randenhiirg,eon- . 
(lueied and I'vtiqinted them, not liecimse 
tney were hetuheii.-, but hi'canse they ' 
Wt're .S'lavoiiians. d.^Tlie Soihians(mure 
pnijierl) .'vtWnVmsl, liclween the Saaleand 
r.!l»e:ancient.Misnia.tluTefore.wfls called 
hy the Rohe.miatis, Srhsko, ,>. l.iisit/miis 
(miprojierly Lwatiatis), in the margrav lafe 
i)fr[i|H't andl.ovver I.usati.n. 3'1'c Scrhnuis 
liad llieir own lonls, firinccs anil kin^, 
and exti'iidml their dominion over tlui 
vvltoloof tlie presv^nt (Isteriimd. 
the two I.usHtias, Anhalt, the F.Iccioral 
Circle, and the southern [uut of^lrnnden- 
burg. In the tenth ec'ivtiiry, Gcrmhn 
colonists beffaine intermingled vv ilh tiiem. . 
The mountains, jMirticulurly, became petH 
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j with Germanti, because the Sciavo-, were distiugJiisbed from ihejr Gerrtma^ 
. nions prefeiwl the plains, as more adapt- neighbors. The language was so ridi-;:ls 


ed to agriculture ? hence, even now, fho 
villages in the niountnins have German 
■ names, imt almost ail places in tlio plains, 
Sclavonic names. In Loipsic, the Serii- 
an language ceased to Im> S})oken in l;}27, 
though many Sclavonic wonis have been 
preserved in the- country. From the 
mixmre of the Sclavoniuns with the 
Franks and Saxons, the I'pjH’r Saxon idi¬ 
om was formed since the tenth ceiunry. 
Many (lernian names have evidently eome 
from tlv .'^erlifX'; tlia^e which end in«Vr, 
a, nik. rnz. as -Nostit^, Miiltit/., (lahleii/, 
(siud to l»e origmally Lesiijk). Of 
the Liisatiatw only, considerable remains 
have Ims'u presi r\od, <i\Mng to their long 
ronin‘\nm with li<theniia, and th(> tolera¬ 
tion whieii they expi noneed. Tlie dia- 
leet of rp|>er Ltisatia approaches to tlie 
Bolwunan; the Lower liii'.jUnn more to 
tlio I’obsh. Jti tnuUttion of tlie German, 
it adopted thenrtielo ami several other pe¬ 
culiarities, as ilul also the .■'cla\otiiiins iMir- 
derin'_'i»n Germanv, in .‘sjir'ta, (.’arinthia 
and ('arnmia. Of the state of their Ian* 
gnagt* I 'dbre their eonver.ion to (yhris- 
tiami}, ■ e know little. Lvi'ii after that 
cvenl luey rerniuueil siibjeet t(i the m'- 
V(*n-st oppression : im ligiif jieiietrateil to 
tlicni. It was not till after tin- r«‘lonnatiou 
that they lutgan to \\nte ilitir dialect. 
During the tliiily ye,ars'war (<]. x.), U was 
contemplated to eradicate their laiignage, 
and Genii.'ui inimsu rs x>ere gi\eti to 
them ; sixteen paiishes aetnally beeame 
Oerinan. It was not till tbe ejiriireemh 
er iitiiry that they were left uinnolesied in 
tlie u e of flndr own latignae"’. 'J'be or- 
tliogr.iiiliy was settled in ItS!*, l)j' a mix- 
lun- lit nohemian atidGeniuiii. In 
a seminary, for the msiruction of the 
Wind-. %\n> I'stalihshed ill I/eipsic, and, 
in 17 !!•, one m Witn nlx'rg. A endisli 
serninarx for (’.nhoiics w;us also tT-tablish- 
ed in rrairiie. 'fiiere r- a complcu iransr 
lation of tlie J'lble, a grammar, ntid sever¬ 
al other hooks, in their iaii'gnage; \et the 
deereasi- of the Wetidish, in Liisatia, 
18 ' veiy gn'ar. In PonieianKg tlie last 
person who -poke that langiiag’e dii'd 
in 1401. Utiiy hctweeii tin* F.llHMiiid 
Irotze, a remnant of Oltointes ^called 
Polabcs, from LaU, Kllie. and po, dwell- 
mnintained its. |f till recent times; 
r, in IT.'vl, the kist n ligions service in 
^ej^ish U>ok plan; in Wiistrow. 'I'liese 
Wends existed, indci-d, in the latter half 
of tbe hw century: but the govcrumcnt 
laliored U> destroy the fiecuiiarities of 
kngujig,; and customs by wJiich they 



culetl, that ptsople, lM*cume oslinined to'if 
sjxiak it.' Sornn customs and moiles of 
drt'ss still exist in many plact’s, which rg- ' 
mind tts of the Weiidisli origin td' their 
inhabitants, altliongh German only is 
spoken there at present, ns in Altenhurg. 
I’he Wi-nils wetx' a warlike p«'ople, and • 
wageil war against the (iernians, at dif* 
lereiit |K‘riods, fnim the si'veuih i-ejiinry, 
several tiint's in comiexion with the Ilo- 
hemians and, at a later pi'riod, v\ tdi the 
Ifmigariaiis, uigil, in llenrj I de¬ 
limited them, tit Ml m lnirg, and Oihu in 
The (o'rmaii kings then erected 
the niargraviates of AliMiiti, .Northern 
Saxony ami Lii'-atia, to keep tli<‘.«e Selti-^ 
Miiiinii'' m obedience. ’I’lie religions 
fimndations at Misiiia, Meisi burg, Zeit/, 
and IMagdeburg, were al-o esiablisbed, 
jiartlj witb a viinv n» piupngaio the Clnis- 
naii i‘'bgion among tlie W eiuN. 'I'in-v 
wi'te ilnveii from tlu-ir tow ns to tlie vii- 
lages ; till- pri'Oiiei> o( \\ai wep- given to 
eiiapiers, errtiM.iits, and iiublejiK ii, a.H 
villeins. \li possildc nietins were iisid 
to make the ^^'etld^ adopt the <‘liris><!in 
ri'ligioii, and to liii'iid tliem into oir peo¬ 
ple with tlie Gennaiis. In UM7, (iotts- 
chalk e-tablisfied a \\ eudi^li nr< >bo:iiii..lj 
kitigdoiii, coiisislingot'eigiiieen ppn inet.s, 
miller the Saxon dukes and tlie (b ijiian 
kings, atifi strove to intPHluco Gtrin.in 
eivih/tatioii, lull, for tliiit reasoti, was imir- 
liered in lOtiL, Ills son Iteiirv Pfstab- 
lislied tile kingdom in 1 lOo. uliieh, at a 
later |)»T;od, Knud, dnke of Sltsswic, rr- 
ecivcdasa fief, atler vvlnre dcntli it was 
broken lip. 'J’be iiitrodiietion offitris- 
*ianit> among tlie Wends Was gradually 
efi'ected, tbmigli trace- id beJitbeii vvoi-hij) 
long remained, 'flie W ends of Liisatia 
at present ocnijn a tract extending from 
Lobau to the mark of Hnindetibwrg. 'i'bey 
are imlnsirioiis, but, in cons*M|norire of 
tlinr former oppn-ssion, surjpieioii- and 
ritsi'rved. Tin ir limguagc enables them 
to maku themselves ‘understood b) the 
Foies and Uuh«tnnK. In Lei])sic, there is 
a society in which sriideiiW from J^usa- , 
fia practise preacliing m Wendisb. h is a * 
enrioiiK fiict, that only nlxmi flireo miles • 
from Ih'rlm there is a village called Ki.v- • 
dorfj inliuhited hy W'ends, nnjiiy of vvhotJi, 
ihbiigh in cmistunt itilt^rcourae willi. Ger- - 
iiums, and going ilaily to the niiu'kvt of 
Berlin to .iMdl their produce, iievertheliw, • 
were wholly ignonurt of the (I'ermun Itui- 
guagi; iinlil lately, when their miwilliiig- 
iiess to intermarry W'itli Geriiiana has. 
given way to tnorc ratloual notions, 
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, Wentworth. (Soe liUr(\jfonl.) 

Were, Adrian van dor, u Dutch paint¬ 
er, Ijorn near Rottordapi, in 1<>59, of pf>or 

{ inn-nfH, wjw first instructed in his art by 
’icrolett, H portmit painter, and after¬ 
wards l)eranio a niipii of Von dor Neer. 
llavin^f Houleii at Rottertlani, lie olilaiiied 
protti rejuitniion as a pointer of portrtiifs, 
and cveented u piece fi>r Steen, u rich 
rnerehant of Amsterdam, which procuiT d 
him the palroiiiipo of tlie elector palatini'. 
That prince, having visited Holland with 
his family in lOlNi, went to lintlerdam, 
and ordered Van der Werf to puml for 
him the Judjrinent of Solomon, and 
his portrait. Tfie iini^l took the pietmi’S 
to Dtisseldorf when Ihi-y were I'.ni-hed ; 
and till.'elector wi>lu‘d to reiiun Jnm in 
his M-rviee, lint lie onlv engatri d himself 
for MX moiilhs ill the vein, nceume a 
haiKNome peiisio,ii- In l70-‘t, lie wool to 
jiresent to In^ patron Iils Cini-t e.'iiried to 
tlieSepnlehre, wliieh i^ietrarded a- hi" he^t 
production. lb* wie- honored w illi Kmirlit- 
iiooil h_\ the eleetor. WIm tieati d Inni w itli 
gieat Jihenihty. auitiiietiim;: In-i pen-uni, 
and hestowitig on him many n.iiik" ot his 
esteem. lie died at Ilotti iiLiiii, .Nov. 
I/'W. \’;m der \\'erf vviu" iMriicidail) 

rioteil for liis small histoneal pitei ", wineli 
are mo«i c\ijm"iteh tinohi il. nn l which 
are "till in Ingli rcipicst. ihoti.;!i hi" icpn- 
tation IS not ipiitc ci|iMj to what it was 
dmmghis lili'.-His hrotlcr anti |ni|iil, 
Pitir fait (Ur Kirj', p.iiiitcii jKirtraits 
mill comcrsalioti pn cc", nmi wj." a vi rv' 
ahic artist. lie died m 171s, a;:eil tifty- 
fiv c. 

W KKNTii, AhiHliam Guttloh; n c<*itbrat- 
od mmciaioirisi, horn m (ieiioaii}, ."^cl.t. 
y.'», 17.70. His fitlicr wa" ovti-sei-rof 
iron work" m ('pjier .and the "Oti, 

heme mieiiticd ior (he same i inplov meiit, 
was Sent, after s<>nii! previoii" etlnca- 
tion at "cliool, to till' mmei.ilo;.:i<'ai acade¬ 
my III I’levheig. 'rilt'Mee he leniovcdlo 
J.eii)Mc, wiiere he applied lnms< If to nat¬ 
ural history and jiirisi'rinh nee, Init more 
espeeiolj) to the fiiriner. wlitcli he loimd 
the most ailiactive. The e\t-inal ehar- 
HCters of niinerul bodies attracted nmeh 
* of bis attention ; iitid, m 177 1, he pnblish- 
mI a work on tl.uV sulijeet. consideied as 
the husiri of hi*! orv ciognoslic or minend- 
osicjiJ wsteni. It has been fnmslared into 
varhiiiH latiguoges, and adopted and eoni- 
inented on by other writers; but ilic mi- 
tlmr could never be jH'jsiiiuled to piiblLsh 
a iK'w and enlarged edition. St«vn atUir 
tiiw publication, Werner was invited,to 
•iR'i’oine keejH'r of the eahinei of natural 
’bistojy otFrejbcrg,an«llo deliver lectures 
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on mineralogy. In 1?8Q, he pultUi^od the: 
first jiart of a traraSadoij of Crcffistadi’sJlin- '■ 
oralofry; and, lii-h^ aimotatidns oa thl8 ' 
work^ ho gave the firat sketch ofbieitnjne-' 
ralogicul system, and jiublished tpatiy de¬ 
scriptions in ctitjfonnity with the jnedtoils 
1 imposed hi his treatise on external cliarac- 
lem. In]791,nppcaredhi.sCatalogtieoflhe 
niinerul Oollectioii of Pabst von Oliain, 
He.sides liis lectures on iiiincfalogy, he nl.^ 
deliv'i red Icctuies on the ait of mining, 
which he rendered js'cnliariy iiitelligihfe 
and interesting by lijs siinplifictitioii of 
the iiiaehmer)’, and by drawings and fig- 
ure.s. l!i.s svstem of geognosy, or geolo* ' 
gj, w n.>5 unfolded onlv in his leetun; but . 
those he eaiised to 1 h- written om hy his 
t 4 >proved ptipils, and, rev ising tlitm iiim- 
sell’ he communicated aiuhurity to their 
mamt.'=rripis. Miyiy p<art.s of liiese k-e- 
tmc.s have been jiuImI'IiciI m ililTi rent 
eoimirics. Werner hini'clf lilu'vvi"c pub¬ 
lished soiiie iriineitilogieai pji|M r" in the 
Millet's .lonrnal : ami, in 17‘.n, aptaared 
bis New 'riieory of tlie Formation of 
iMctallic. Veins, whieb vva.s traiislan .1 Imtii 
into I'rench and Fngh."li. He was luini- 
inaif d eoiinsellor of the mint's of riavony 
m 17!)‘2, and Jiad .a great share jr tlie 
diiection of the ncademv of n hit rah gy, 
and iu tlie admiiiislration of public 
vvoiks. The eab'imt of minerals winch 
he had collected was unrivalled fir its 
eomplcienoss and !inTui;:emi nt, eo;i"i-.ilng 
I ; one hundred tluiusind .^peejmens. 
Tills he stild to .the mim ralogical acade¬ 
my, for about ."‘‘is.dt (I, n"irvii.g the 
iiiti n sT of ■'f'fi'kt'bf a.s an anmiiiv to Inm- 
self and his si"tcr, who Imd im cliiMren, 
and at her death to revert to the acadviny 
of Fnvbiie. He died, unmanie.<l. in 
Angu.st, !''I7. .V knowledge of tiie XV er- 
Tieiian mimraloiry was first mindured 
into I'liiriand bv Kirwim; but ti more 
<'oniplete viivv of it is exhibited in jiro- 
li'"or .Iame"un'" rivsiem of .Miren’li gy, 
Ic'0'1. second edition, 1^17. A" a geolm 
gist, W( nier is scarcely cnt'tied to the 
merit ol' originality, a" his gcogiitcv coti- 
sisieil iiHHV in the mv entiou of a new 
language adajited to support a tiiK'rv, 
than ni the e.xliilation of novel fact", or 
the di"Covery of a new and ]i>aeiieal 
melhtMl of investij^Uioli. (See foe/ega/.) 
Hut the science ul minoralogy higldy 
indebted to bis ialainii; luid in hay i||jf .‘- 
given a definite .and sy stemutie arran^' ' 
iiieiil of mintTuI IkhUcs .showiisg tlietr 
characteristie analogie.s, he has'flonc that 
for the hnuicli of nattinil knowledge he 
cultivated, which Linna'us did for the 
Bcicuce of botany, and iltus attached a 
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'TOrmanent celclwity to his name. (Seo 
^lurnlogy.) , 

• Wesel ; n fortified town in the govern¬ 
ment of Cleves, in tlie Prussian domin¬ 
ions on tl»e iUiine, at tlie entrance of the 
Lijijip into that river, fifttwii miles uorth- 
'west of Guoldjies, seventeen east-south¬ 
east of Cloves; Ion. (P 37' E.; lat. 51° 39' 
N.: |Jopularion, including the garrison, 
12,000. It is Htion<^y fortified, was once 
a Hanseatic town, imd h.-is considerable 
commerOe, na\ig;Uion and niaiuiliictuies, 
particularly of !'|)intuoup liquors. It con¬ 
tains a g\ mnjLsiuin, a theatre, fjiir parish 
cliurches, A:c. 

Wl.sER, one of tljc large rivei-s of 
Germany, originates from the tinion of. 
iFo' \\'eTTa (the POiinv* of which is in 
llildhiirghausen) and tlie riild.i, ^\hl(ll 
risi's ui the grand diiciiv of I’lilda. .\l 
Mi'inden, in llanover, they iimU, an<l are 
calletl Iff.«<;■, which e lM'Ii(''ved to Ix' only 
a contraction of ilic original ntenc of the 
\V erra [tVism-nha, ii Irmtut]. 

The Wc.scr ixis'i.'".flirongli the Hanoicnan 
principality of Goitincen, llniiiswnck. the 
principality of Cal(‘nl)erg, Schaiienhiirir, 
tiic Pin lan jnoiince of Wcstpiiaha, 
Hoy,".. V- tlen, lirenien. and the <lne|jy 
ol' Oldenhni'g,and einptK'.s into flie \ortii 
sea, ten G<“nnan or ahont loity-fi\e I'.ng- 
li.sli miles Ixdow Urenien, atti-r h:i\ing 
received .'.everal other rivrr-. Tiie Iwcn- 
,tv-two toll-, on the Weser are extremely 
hara-ssiiig and injunons to infenial eotn- 
Mierec. One single toll, that of El.-lieth, 
wliicJi at jiresenl is rfdioii'^ln-d, prodneed 
annually —10(1,000 (h rman doll.ns. 

The hi-tory of the exactions ainl in|ns- 
tice couneeted yvith liie foll-j of one -uch 
river would show how little regard has 
Ixaai jiaid to the of the |iefiph . 

Ill ]H]7, a proifct was fijimed for niimng 
the ^\ cM'r aiul tin' I'illx*. The most Ini- 
.jKJitant cities on the Weser are .'MinuUn, 
H aineln, llniteln, ^linden, iNienhmg ami 
iircnieii. 

Wt.S!i.i:\, John, tlie second iton of Sam¬ 
uel Wesley, rertor of Epworth, vvashoin 
at Epworth, Jnm; 17,,]70.j. He received 
his school education at thoChaiter-liouse, 
whence he wa- removed to Christ-churcli 
college, Oxtord. After taking liLs first 
degree, he was, in 1724, elected fellow of 
Lincoln college, and, in 172(j, graduufed 
master of arts. At this time, lie was dis- 
th^uished fiir liis classical ntUiinmcnls, 
skill in dialectics, and talent m jioetrv. 
Soon aftt^lte was elected fellow, lie was 
appointed Gr^ek lectnrer, qnd took pii- 
pds; and, in '172.’*, he was oidained by 
bisliop Potter.' For some tune after bis 
, « 1 


resklcnce at Oxford, he was only distin- : 
guislied 03 a grave, sedate young man; 
but after a while, the perusal of some do- ■ 
votioual tracts, and more osiiccially Law’s 
Serious Call, induced him to consecrate 
himself more omircly U* what he dtsmicd 
.Uie essentials of a holy life, hi 1729, ho 
associated with sonu* friends of Himilar 
disposition, who met piul read together the 
classics on weck-d.ays, ami divinity on 
Sundays; hut shortly after, tlieir ineciinjp 
hecanw' exclusively religious, Thi.s soei- 
ety coii.-i.'-U'd of fifteen inyiril>crs, vv'ho, 
from the strictnesp of tlicir manners niul 
doi>oi tnieni, were variously designat«xl by 
the Ollier students, but more esperiidly 
obtaineii the name of .l/i//lorfi.v.'.v, wiueh 
appellation tluy tlu-ui'.elvcs --ancti-'m'd 
and I'etaineii. (See Mithotiists.) Ills 
father wislicd him t<> make inlen>s: for 
till* next pieseniation of bis living of 
Epvvorfli : but lie wa.-loo mueb attached 
to Oxfind, and the manner in wbicli be, 
w.IS engaged, III li'teii til bis advice. A 
mi.s'iiin to .Georgi.'i liad soon after gn'Ulf'r 
attr.ictioii', and, iii I7d,"), be aceepn d the 
iiivit.ition of doeinr Ibirton, one ol'tlio 
tni'.tees I'ur that newly-founded eelony.ui 
go over and ]*ie,acb to tlio Indian'-.' Ho 
aeeordingly embailieil ilu' same year, 
in eoiiipany w itli liis lirmln i ( haili-. two 
otlier 1111 —-lonane-, ami se.eial (iiimaii 
Moravians, 'Die di-tiii'ied .siale of tlit' 
colony picxented all prcaelnnu to the In¬ 
dians ; ami, ulllioii;;(i the coloni-it-- of Sa- 
vannab vveie at iir~i attentive to the min- 
i'ti y ol’Mr. Wes|i y, Ills iiotion-- weie too 
hiL'b cbnrcii (in bis bean m. He lefiised the 
l.ord'" sUpiHT to dis^i'iileis. niile'-s tl ‘>y 
woiiltl be reliajai/ed, iii'i'-n d upon imiiier 
Sion in til.' rite ot'liaptisni. ami, bv a \ arielv 
ot’asectieai iinietiri"-, exeili.d an unliivoni- 
ble ofiinioii of 111-jijd;:iiient. SVIiai most 
injured 111- reputation, however, was bis 
coiidnet towards a young iady.wlioni it 
vvas expected lie would marry, and whom 
he n'fnsed to admit to conumimon utter 
her marriage vvilli .'luother per-oii, with¬ 
out deigning to assign anv rea.soii. Leind 
proceedings were in eonseqneiiei eom- 
imaiced agnin.st him, previon.s to the con¬ 
clusion of winch, after a consultatioii 
with his friends, he became eonvmeed that 
“God ealli'd him to return to I'bigland 
on which lie gtive public notice oj‘ his 
intention to dejidrt, anfl li ft Georgia after 
an alKxle of a year and nine montlis. On 
his uiTivJii from .Imerica, he discovered ' 
that he, who had heeii voyaging to con¬ 
vert others, hail never been eonv cried 
Jiirnself; and he fi'lt, .as he observed, “ a • 
want of the vietoriou.s fditli of more ex- - 
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pcriencod Christians.” This conviction 
opprarH to liave lujcn strengthened by a 
(ienrian Moravian juissionaryl with whom 
b»! nuirh eoiimmnod, until, at leiigtli, a 
Mudden eouvrrsion occumMl, by his own 
uri-iiuiit, on the twent}-fourth of May, 
17.'Si^,at ii (iiifu torbcfitre tiiin; in the evening, 
while a person in a society ni Alrlersgnte 
street was njatlingIjUtlicr’s pretai’e to the 
Epi-tle to the lioinatis, 'J'o strengtlien 
hiH liulh, he. went o\er to (Jennaii}, and 
proeeeiied to llerrnhut. (<|. \.) lie re¬ 
turned in SepieinlH'r, J7:i8, A\hen he 
coiintietieed the s\.-'leniiitie lalxtrs whieli 
made him the Ii,under of the jrn at re- 
ligicms liody of Metliodists. lie l,eg:mtf> 
exinul aiul to presn-lt, often linee'or liair 
times a da\, at the pre-oti-' and other 
plaees m tlie metropolis, aiut made fn-- 
ipieiit exenr'ir’iis into the Miiintrv, wlieie 
Ids folios, T" heeanie II.-,udh \<'r\ nliine- 
lons. His di-rom.-M's \\ ere i.tieii attended 
with deiiion-jialioii-. i,f liie etleei pro- 
diieeil on the heiirers, ^Ill'll as -w oomni.'s, 
ooteiir-, comiil-ion-, iiini Minilar ii'ults 
of\ii,leiit iiitnn.il emotion ami e\eite- 
inent. He --(M.ii .-iteraec, pled the lllMfa- 
tion of W Inletielil, >\ho had some time 
before eoinmeiieed tlie jnactit e of field- 
preiiehintr, to pnn him at I’n-tol; and. ui 
Ma_\, 17d?t, the lir't <tone of a Ab-thotlist 
tneetiiiL'^-iioiise \MLs laid in that city. Sane 
«litiicnl!ie'., uhich aros,- ;is to the halnlity 
of the fctfci's, nonnnatedj in tin- first iii- 
staiwc, to the exjM iises of erection, hy 
indin ing .Mr. W'eslej to ttike it all into 
his own hand', laid tlie linmd.'ition ot the 
unlimited pi,wc-r uhich lie olitaini A o\er 
Ins fillooeisi. WhateM-r eiiajiels Mere 
snhse(iuentl\ laiilt hj the eoiinevion, u mt 
all eitlici \*t>'rcd in him or in trustees 
hound to gi\e admission to the pulpit as 
he should direet. It is thought that his 
ong'inal plan was to form a union ofelor- 
gjnieu, III onlerto further his scheme of 
eoutersioii hy their .|omt etliirls; but the 
dislike of ministers of the estahlishment 
to join in it, redueed him to ilio ni'oessity 
of appoint iiig lay pri'aehers, and em¬ 
ploying’ them a.s Itinerants among the 
different soeiilies of the jH-rsuasion. 
At tlio saiiH' time, lie a.ssuined the pow¬ 
er of norriinaling those jirenehers, and 
ilnis, ns the societies iner«*u.sed, his an- 
thopity n'ceived indefinite augmentation. 
The opinions of We^loy, being derived 
from the Armiiiinn theology, tUffered 
materially from those of Whitefield on 
the points of uncunditional election, irre- 
fiistilile grace, and final persevorancAJ; iti 
consequence of which a coldness grew 
up bety’ceii them, and a lasting separation 


between the societies'over’ wWch they 
presided. Nothing so much favored the 
progress of Wesicvan Melhodistln as the 
strict anil orderly discipline established hy 
the founder, coituncuciug from the amaU 
division of classes, and ending in the an- • 
nunl confcreuee.sof the imnieroiis preach¬ 
er.*. 'flic IV lude wa.s very tviselycalculated’i 
to bind the soriefy to each oilier. Tlie 
hocictY, m its infaut state, had to'contend ■ 
witli Him h popular hatred, sometimes fo- 
iiieiitcfl by persons m the, upiief ranks of. 
Hoiiciv. 'I'he lollovvers of both AVliite- 
field and WcH. \ were, iq the first in- 
stitiii'C, ciiiclly among thf* uneducated 
rln‘-'i>. In I74b, In- tnarried a widow of 
good tiirliiue, uliich was, however, all 
.settled ijpon herself; but the union vvtis 
an unh:ii>py one, and teiniinaied in a final 
sepal.•ilimi, in 17sl.^ On the breaking 
out of the Americmi disputes, he urOUJ 
a pamphlet on the side of koveriinient, 
c'lilitl, d a (,'.din Addre-s to the American 
< oloiiies, whieh )>ro<*neeil a eonsuU-rabie 
(IH , t amongr Ills ouii followers. When 
till' eoiite-t ti rniinated in septmition, he 
look a 'tep w hicli ajipeared a leiiuncia- 
tioii ot’ the jiniieiples of the I'.piseopal 
ehiirch, li\ oiuaimngpn achers for Anjer- 
leii, by iinjio'ition of hands, -and couse- 
eratiiur a iiishop for-the Jlethodist Kpis- 
etipal cliurch. Ilv this .step he offended 
many of the soeii“t\, and (‘■peciallv his 
hroiliei f'harles; and it i- as.«t'rted that 
he hnn-elf repented it, a.s likely to funlier 
that sepaiation from the elmreh, whirli, 
alter his deaih, virtually took pbee. Tlie 
npjiroaeh of old agi" did not in the least 
abate tlie /cal and diligence of this extra- 
ordinaiy |,erson, who was almost peqKit- 
nally travelling, and whose iTligjuusfier- 
vn-es, ‘iettmg aside his literary jukI con- 
trovgisial ialHirs, were altnosl heyond cal-- 
|•lllatloli. Ife-ules Ins mimeron's exliorta- 
lions. lie generally preached two sennons 
everyday, and not imfreqiiently four.or 
five, all whii’h he vwi< eiiahled to elli’ct 
hy very enily rising and the strictest {umc- 
liiality. Hi' lulati's were eoniimied to 
within a week of his death, whieh took 
]ilnee iVlareh % 171M, in tiie eighiy-eiglilh 
year ol‘ his age. John Wesley liod a 
eounteiiunei'w l.omn mildness and gravi¬ 
ty wen* very jileasingly blendi'd, and 
which, in okl age, appeared extn'inely 
venerable. In inamiers, lie was social, 
polite and eonversible, without any gloom 
or austerity. In the nuliiit, lie was nuent, 
clear and argumentative ; ofttfi amusing, 
but pever aiming at or reaching, like 
Whitefield, the eloquence of passion. 
His style in writing was of a similar de- - 
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ecription, arid he seldom apiteared licateil, 
'«ven in cOTitfoversy. The works of 
Jolni Wesley, on various subjects of divin¬ 
ity, ecclesiastical history, sermons, biog¬ 
raphy, &c., aatounted, even in 1774, to 
tlurtj-two volumes, octavo. In addi¬ 
tion to tlic accounts of Wesley by 
Hamjrton, Wiutche.'id and l^ontliey, there 
is a more recent lile of lain by Henry 
Moore. 

Wesiet, Charles, yniingcr brother of 
the al)ovi‘, was bom at Epwortli, Detv 
170i^, educated at Westiainster srhutd 
and (’Jirist-cliuridi, Oxford, where he 
jirailiiaied master of arts in irS’i, uceoia- 
jianied ills hijother to Oeorgui, and also 
Iweaiii''a preacher in the Metliodi'^t eoa- 
jicxiou, l<)r which he «iote hymns, now 
song ill their ehajtels. .'^crue of his sm- 
inoii'- havt! been printed ; and his puciical 
eoinpoMtions exceeded tlio^c of Jus 
brother, from wliom he ditilred on \an- 
Oti' points. — Ills son, ('fuirla. born in 
1757. displayed, even ni infancy, an ustoii- 
isliiti" geniii- ibr mii.-ic. At the ai;>' of 
two .ir-imd three ijiiarters, he astoni.-li- 
ed In'* I’aliier, by playing readily, and in 
correct '.me. a lime upon the Jiarp-i- 
clior’. ■'.itli whieh mstiiimeni bis mutli- 
er, almost fnuii Ins birth, had lieen ai'cus- 
toined to 'pnet and aimi"' him. It is a 
ennous circimistancc tliat im would netcr 
muHt her to pia) with one hand, lint, 
even before he eonld speak, Would place 
her other hand on the keys, to complete 
the harmony tif the jneee, by the mldmoti 
of the bass. Eriiin the earliest momeiit 
of Ins jterformances, Jie al\\a\s uihli d a 
true liass to every time whn-li he pl.iwd. 
Ai th‘ atfc of twihe or ihirtt'en, it u.is 
tlionght tliat no [XTson could eve. 1 Inm 
in j)la',iii_' the works of Corelli, .'Scaihitli 
ainl ihmdel, to tie* sindy of which he 
had almost w'ii'illy (Miutined hitnseji tor 
M<mc ye.irs. Hi' then visitisl London, 
and r(‘i;ei\<d m-trnctions in eoinjinsitiou 
Itoni dix'tor 15o_\ ee ; and iniiler the mspc<-- 
tion of that gentleman lie jniblishi'il li,» 
first pnxlnetion. a Set of Si\ ('oneertos 
ftr the Organ <ir llnrjisiehord. He afier- 
wards ranked anion<: the inst imiMi al 
professors of England. 

Wes.sex-ixo, Eeter, Ix-rn at .Steinfnrt, 
K?>2, :m enrineut eriiie, presided o\er tire 
gymnasium of Middlebnrg, was afier- 
WMfds a pmfessor m the nnnersiiv of 
Eraueckor, and, at length, oecnjaed the 
chair of eloquence at rireehi. IJesjde.s 
Ollier worlts, he published Ohmn'nluniutn 
rurutnm Uhn duo (Amst., 1727, s'vo.j; 
Pruh'ihilhim. Ldber sin^uluris ^I'mncekcr, 
1731, tvo.); JhUonini Uintranum (Amot. 


1735,4to.) Ihssertatio Herodoiea (Utrecht, 
1758, 8vo.); and a valuable edition of 
Herodotus, with annotations (Amst,, 17(J3, ■ 
folio). He died at Utrecht, in the year 
17(i4. 

Wessf.xbf.rg,* Ignatius Henry von, a 
German occlcsiustic', of much imcriist on 
account of his dispute with the Homan 
see, wa.s hunt of a family of Ingh rank, 
r**ceived ml excellent education, and, in 
180*2, was made \icar-gcncral of the ■ 
hislioi>rie of (hinstaiK'c. In thi.s .sfilicro 
he laliored /culousb- He took givatcnre 
of the erhicalion*of the clergymen in tho 
diocese, and cncoiiniL'cil them to publish 
commimicalion.s of their ev|M'neni;es as 
pa.stors. lie .sti.i\e to gne the Gerninn 
lamrimge its proper importimec m the hi- 
uigi. Aeconlmg to an airieenienl witli 
tin aiiilioniit s of till' Swiss canton Lii- 
ceiiie, which, nil Id."), was nmler llic ec- 
cle-M-'K-.d government of the bishop of 
<'onstance, he began, m iM^i!, to alx'lisli 
some roiivents, m onh'i' toc.-lablish ss'uu- 
nanes t‘or } oimg clergMiien, anil a gneat 
alms-hoii.se. (hi ail lliese aei’oimts, the. 
nimi'tos ol' I.iieeiiie had long niaikcd 
hull a.s si|,;|,eeted, w hen, m l^'ld, liis b'sli- 
op, Diiliierg,noimnaieil him, with tl'eeon- 
■seiit ol'the grand diikc of IJaileii, as Ins 
eoadjiitor, and siieees-oi m the lii.slmpric. 
'I'he ilon,;m (itri't ii'iiised to confirm Imii; 
and wIe n, alter the dealh of Dnibcig, tin; 
cfiapler of (■oii-tanc.' elected him la.'liop, 
tile pope inmiediati !\ issued ii hriet', 
.'Maieh 15, I)*!?, oidi'img the ehajitei to 
elioo^' a man <>l' better rcpitraiion. Tho 
Gornum CaiJiolics nisisU'd that tfie clnij>- 
tei V 1 .' irdoffi not need the eonfinnation -if 
tiie po]H', and that it eaiiiiol bi refiiscd to a 
' roadjiitoi, eXct pT on aeeoimi 'of disipiah- 
fv mg charges siidicieiifh proved. .More¬ 
over,); was prov ail'd ni tlie eonconlates 
with the (iernum j>rmces, ihiil tiicir snl>- 
ji'Ci.s, w hen aeciisi'd hcfi«ri' the fiojic, might 
ih'l'eiid themselves liefore^jiidi'i's seli'Ct- 
cil from their own country men in (•'er- 
immv. W t's-I'llherg was n'tii.sed this 
jirivilege, and called upon to give up Ins 
in.sbo|inc mma diuti ly. He, llicrelore, 
sat out |i»r Holin', to defeinl liimself, hut -, 
could ohlaiii im .sati-sCictioii. Tiic grand 
duke iji 1 ‘Iareil that he would support 
W I'Ssi'iiiierg, US long as no sutHeiciit 
etiaig^is were proved jtgainst him, .luid 
laid the wliole ullinr belbre the diet at 
I’l'a'ikl’ort. At 'length tin; hishoprii; of 
(.'oiisiani'c was dissolved, in 1H27, by 

' I’.nilliiT lit'till' Aiislii.iii mnii',ler viia WVvsi'ii- 
1 erg wIicM'iMiiic IS aOixi il toniosi 111 iliccuillcsg 
l.iiniliiii ihoioi'dIs, ri spi'i'tiug tlie I'.i lgiini qni-v- 
tinii, vviili llial of Ei>tt‘rtia/y, for .Uunaij 
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8 concordatc with the pope, and an 
archiepiHcoj)al poc erected in Freyburg, 
by nliich Wcpfc.enlicrj' lost his place 
of Vicar. Ho (listiiigiiished liunself in 
the tirel chainhcr of the. grand duchy 
of Budeu. Ho is the author of an excel¬ 
lent hisiory of popultu- bcIiooIb in Geniia- 
II j {Die Elnnrntarhildung degoiks, 
Zhricli, JH 14 ), and w,'V('rnI small ascetic 
works. Ho has also puhlinh»*d two col- 
•(•ciions of his poenm, and (.'hristiaa 
Inifiijts, a Means of promoting the. 
(/hrihliun Sjnwt (2 vols., ('onstance, lH 2 d 
— 27 ), a work in whic,h*ho considers the 
eoiine.xion of the tine arts \jiih Chris¬ 
tianity. 

\\ r.'s-i.x, that i;', West Sa.xo>v ; one 
■if lli<‘ most iinpoilant of the kiiigiloiiN 
ol|| the Suxoii heplnrchy m I'.oj'liiiid, 
diiriiii; t)ic M\ih, sevciitli and < nrlifli con- 
toiio'. r.uhert, king of W esso\, liiiiiidod 
till' Kiitirdiiiii of Cin.dand, h\ the iimoii of 
the otlii'i- kinudoiiis of the h«:[>ifircli\. 
(.S'c lliihirt. and lliiirland.) 

Wj>i, (iiihirt. an in!j;onion- author, 
wiis till' si,ii of dortor West, editor of 
I’lndai's «oik>, and w.as liurn m tlic 
jear 17Oil. He \%a.s smt to Oxford, 
ami ati'Twanls ohiaiiicd a eoinini^sion 
ill a (■.nail V regiment. He did not, lioo- 
e\ei. lone reiii.iiii in tlie '-erMce, retiiine 
to \Vi( Ivli.iiii, III Kent, where !ie devoted 
hi- time to hiernrv pursuit-iiinl the enjov- 
iiieiit of die sncictx ot'his li lend', 'file 
pntioiiiiee of Mr. I’ltt ohtained him, in 
17.*)!, till' .sitnation of eleik to the |)rny 
eoiiiK il, lie hn\ iiiL' preMoii'l) held a 
utv's place ne.irlv twenty _\e.ii>. 'I'lie 
ireasnn is.hip to (’liels(.-a eolloce was aftei- 
w(irds ail.led tlirouiih the siiiiie intere'i. 
On the d( ath ot' an onl\ .son, tn 17.'>.’"i, Ins 
grii t’ iinhiced a parulvtn* alVeetion, wlin li 
etiiried hiiii off in the I’oilowmg tear. 
His < Hi'crv ations on tin'. Hesin reelion 
well' imnled 111 1717. Hi'othei wilting' 
aie a poem on ilie Institution of the <ii- 
dei of'the <I,liter, and a traii'hition ot 
'lime of the (tdes of Pindar. 

WrsT, PM'iijanihi, was descended from 
IL respeetahle Knglisli family, heloiiimig 
lo ilie denoniiiiation of Gmikers, who 
liud emigraied to Auieriea in Ititi?. His 
fulher. John West, was a iiMTcImiit, set¬ 
tled at Spiin!.dield, lu IVniisrivania, wlicro 
Bt'njnmni was Ihuti, Cct. 10 , 17118 , In'ing 
the tenth cluld. In his s*«vcnth >ear, ho 
gave tlic first indicalions of liis proix-nsi- 
ty for the jx'tieil. As lie was watehing 
the sleeping infant of Ins eldest sist« r, it 
mniled, and, struck with ius beauty, he 
tiouglu some jHijier, and drew it.s portrait 
lu red atid black ink. The circuinstaoces,; 
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however, in which he was placed^ af¬ 
forded him fitlle aid iivtlre develop^ment 
of his talenw.* There tyere noifber pro- 
fcf^rs, paintings nor prints among the 
I»rimitive settlers of Pennsylvania. For 
.some time, he pursued his favorite em- 
pjoyment with red and yellow coldiw 
(which he learned to prepare from some 
Jridians who had roamed to Springfield), 
and indigo, given to him by his moth¬ 
er, together with pushes uin/ie of the 
liair of a cat. At length, a merchant 
iiaimsl I’eniiingtoii, who was his cousin, 
liiiMiig seen Ills sketclios, s»eiit him a box 
of paints and jieiiCils, with canvass pre¬ 
pared for the ea.'i'l, and six engravings. 
The jx>s«‘ssu>n of tliis treasure almost 
jiieventednuin from sleeping. He made 
all tlic necessary arrangements mihegar¬ 
ret, where be comiiienced his labors 
with thediiwii even- morning, aliM-nting 

himself eiitirelv from •'choiil, until them- 
fimnes of liis nio-sier caused a si'iirch and 
ilis«oicn to be made. Hi- niotherfound 
bun in his shidio : but her inclination 
to aiurer ,'Oon stjlisided on Is'liolding 
Ills jierformancc. Instead of eopjing 
seiulelv, as mislitliave Ix-en expected, he 
h-id compo'^d u picture from two of the 
t ngrai incs, leliing a new storv and col- 
oii'd willi a skill mid elVeet winch, m her 
e\fs, wire stirpn.sing. She kissed Jiim 
with laptiire, and jirocurcd hi?, jmnlon 
fiorii her hii'liaiid and his teachiT. Mr. 
<.a!t, in ins life of West, sji\s that, sixty- 
seven v'ears' afiervvards be had the gniti- 
tieaiion to see this jnece in the same room 
with the stihlime picmro of (.'hrist Ke- 
jeeieil : on whii-h oeeasiou the painterdc- 
elared to him, th.nt there were inventive 
toiiciies. III his first and piveiide esteay, 
wiiieli. with all iiissuhs^ ipient knowledge 
Olid evpeneiiee, he itad not been aide to 
Mji'jiass. I5v degrees, tie' report that a 
hoy, remaikahle fur his talent for i»uiiit- 
ing, lived at Sjuiiiglield, began to extend 
until it re.ielied the ears of Mr. Flower, 
a pisiiee of (’hestor. who, havimr I'Miked 
at his xxorks, ohluined leave iiviin his pa¬ 
rents to take hmi, for a few weeks, to 
his house. Whilst n'sidiug with this 
gentleman, lie derived great adviintaif 
from the eonversiuiori of the governess-'ul 
his dnughteiv, a young Knglishlad}, well 
ncipminted with nrl, and with the (iivek 
and Latin poets, and who loved to jioint 
out to the young artist die most pic- 
ture.sque ]>nssages. During his n'sidenco 
tJiere, ho |)ainted the jKvrtraif of ?Iie wife 
of a law'yer of the iieighlHiriiig town of 
Ijaneastor, tho sight of vviuch made 
people come in crowds to sit to him for 
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their likenesses. He likewise execlited a 
; painting' ol’ the deatli of SocratcB, for a 
guiisiiiith of Lcmcaster, wlih had a clas- 
E.K‘al turn. On his return to Springfield, 
hi< future carjH.T became the subject of 
aii.MOUs eoiisideralion; ^nil. finally, the 
matter,was submitted,,by his parents, to The 
\\iMlofn of die society to which they be¬ 
longed. A delilK’iation w.ns accordingly 
held, the result of which was, that, though 
the (iuakers refuse to recognise the utili¬ 
ty of painting to mankind, they allowed 
the youth totollowthe voentiou lorwliieli 
he was -o plainly destined. Soon uiler- 
Wards, Jiowevcr, he, nrok a step utlerh at 
xari.'UH'e with the prineiples of tin* seet ; 
hut, strange as It may seem, he iveei\ed 
■neuheraiiinoiutioli Ol remoii'.tranec. Tin-' 
Avas to join the tioop-i uiicKm gei'ind 
Forhes, who prueei'di d in-•t'aich («!'the 
relies of the ;umy of geiieial Ihathloek. 
He was called home in a siioit iuih', !>>' 
intelligence of the lihit-o of In-iiiotiu'i, 
and airived uiil} in time to ic’cive tin- 
welcome (if iier eye- and iiei mule ! le--- 
ing. 'fill-was a se\( re hii.w, Im he w..> 
devoted!; urt.ulied to hei. In ii> (igli- 
tet Hill ■ ar, he remov'd to i'li.!.iilelj>!i!:i, 
win i' tie established liun-eif .i- a jioi- 
irair [iamt<“r. 1 lis siieci — ( (-n-iiler- 

: 1 .( : aiid, afu'r paujfna tie' in ad- of all 
w I'O di sired IT 111 tli;;* < lij, in ii ;.au'd :>i 
Aev. ork, wlare hi- wen , ,il- , 

iioi iii-iandicaiu. Ip ITiit', ii\ t!ie km 1- 
ness ot'soiiii' frii lid-. Ite w .IS eii.d. i P I" 
pniceed (o Jia!\ ; and. .liilv lit of tli it 
yeer, he n'aehed Uome. 'I'lii o lie '■!■- 
tauit'd aece-ts to .some of lie- ui>>-' di'Mi- 
g.ii-litd jiorsoiiage'. and fu-s; lua.k I'lm- 
.se,; l.no;;n a® an urti-i !a ti poitiint (.f 
k>i(! (ir.intliam. whieh wa-> aitiikuti d, io. 
a t..iie. lo.Mong-. .After i>'C(i\( img Irem 
dll lihiess of el(\(M months’ dmation, 
h<'lisiled the difi’ereiu eilits of Jialy li.r 
tlie purpose of mspcelmg the work- of 
- tlie grefif masters seurieied tiirouitli them. 
Aft T lii.s letiirn Koini, he I'.iiuted a 
pi'.ture ot‘ ('j'nion and I|jIiiU(nla, : ml 
aiiOtluT of Aiigcliea and Medoi.i. wloch 
iacTCfised his repiuatioii, iiiid 0])i m d the 
,, wjtv to iho-e marks of IK adeiipe appio- 
hation usually liestoved on fortmitiie art- 
' iirts« He W'as eleeied a meiiiln i of the 
Academics of I'arma, Klorence and J5(,- 
logna, to tliu fbniKT oi’ tvhicli lie pie- 
senied a copy of tlie St. .T( ionic o|‘ C'or- 
* reggio, of great excellence. In ITiltt, he 
weril to London, luti ndmg to jiroeecd lo 
his native country ; hut, liuding that 
theTC Avas a great prohtibilitv of Ju- sne- 
c*-s as a hirtorical painter in tiiat me- 
iropoi'ii', ho utrtabiiAlicd liim».lf there', llis 


rise Avas rapid. He was introduced to 
the king, Heorge III, whom lie cA’or 
found a steady friend and muiiifieent pat¬ 
ron, and liy aaIioui, on hi.s first [irescnta- 
tion, he aa'os directed to jiaint (he picture 
of the departure of Rcpilus from Home. 
Lord Hoekmgham made him anofii'rofu 
permanent engagement, with a salaiy of ' 
.£700 a year, to embellish, AAitli historical 
paintings,,lus mansion m Yorkshiie ; but 
be jM-eJi rred depending on tlie public. 
Ih' eontiiiued to be the king’s painter un¬ 
til tlie monarch became A»i|ierniimuited, 
evecuiing num-eVoii^ AAorks on bisloriral 
and religimis subjects, besides a fe*v por¬ 
traits. (.>11 (be deaib of sir Ji'sbua li< y- 
nolds, be bad been eleeti'd jircsident ol'tiio 
ro\ al .'icadeniA, and took Ins plare, .Alan li 
yi, I7oy. He delui'icd an .address fu 
die oeea-ioii, w liicb wa- mueli applauded. 
A\ 111 n <b erg(‘ 111 wa- lux si i/.ed A\ilh 
the mental nial.uly wliieb mcajiaeitafcd 
limi tiir the diiiii s of gn\ermiiciit. We,I 
\\a- engaged in exeeiiimg \anoiis n-li- 
gii'iis lucimi s fur ill-' cliapel al \\ (iiilsor: 
I'Ut w 111 M dial IA ein (leeuni'd. lie Avas iii- 
f limed tli.it Ills ialmr-imisf bi s^!^pellll('.^ 
until tlirtluT oiders. ()|| tlie rei n\er_v uf 
ti e king, lie Was (iireeled to go I II with 
tiiewii'lis; liul, on tlie lei urn nee of Ills 
llll'. -s, lie A\as again oldeied m sUs|»en(l 
tl.i'tii. The story ot Iim disim.'sal fnmi 
1 oiii'l was-picad .'.kifi.'iii, Aviih intiiiy ag- 
g’a;atiiiiiIi\ tlie miicAolenee nl' ene- 
iMie. will 111 ills -la’eesS li.id iTea'eil ; and 
iij|.iiioi!s s!r'',.iijeiir.w were l•ueld;'.l•■ll re- 
sjici Mig I'lc slims wliieii lie li.a! n (’ei\ i il 
la' !,s jiict'iiis III ciiii-eijiicnce, lie 
])ii' h.slied an ai eoiint o|' wliaf lie liaf ob- 
t'Jill (', wbieb was no more than a just 
comper-ation fi>r liis l.iboi's. Dm nig the. 
jiciiee Ilf Amii n-, he wen: to Pari-, t'or the 
puipo-e of in liolduig the splendid eollec- 
tion, whieli 'Napoleon hud placed m tlie 

J. ouAre, of the ma.sierpicees of art, and 

AA. 'c treated, m Ihiit city, with the gii atest 
di-tiiu iion by the most jirommenl pi r- 
soiis of till- imperial eotirt. isoon alb’i 
Ills reiiirn to London, he i-etired fiorn his 
sc.'it a- |iresident of tlie royal aeadeniy, 
Ailierc he liitd to eneoimler an oppoMtuin' 
stioiig in iiumlK'rB and ability ; but, in a’ 
short time, iic A\a.s n'slored to it by an id- 
niost unanimoiis vote, tbere iH-mg laitoue 
di—.-niiiig Aoi^e. In ,liis sixty-fd'ib- year, 
be painti d the celebrated piciure ofCbriai 
li aiiug die sick, for the (Auaker.s ol' Plfda- 
liflpiiia, to aid tlioni in the ereeiiou «>f 
an bo'pital in that toAvn. it wa.s exhibit¬ 
ed pi London, Avberi,* the rush to see it 
AAas lery great, and the opinion of it.® ex-' 
celienccboliigh tliut he was olfi;red iKXKl 
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piiiK’as f<)rit!)y tho British jn.stitution. As 
111' wfiw far lidni i»t*in«; rich, he accepted 
the ofii'r, blit on condition that lie should 
be ulliiwed to make a copy, with altera¬ 
tions, for riiiln(lcl[)hiu. Ho did so ; and 
tJic work is sull exhibited in tliat city, 
M lici e die profits arisinjt from it have ena¬ 
bled die eorniiiidee of tlie hospital to en- 
lar;re ilie biiildiiift and receive more 
pain Ills. Tlie success of this jiieee iiii- 
preNsiil bim with the liefief that bis jre- 
niiis appeared to most advantage m pn’- 
tiin s ol'laige (jiiiietisions. “ As old lijre,” 
si'.ts Allan (^iinninpbaiif,* “ beiinnilied bis 
. till ‘ulln ami beiraiLto freeze up die well- 
sfirinir of onuinai tliontrlif, the daring iii- 
lrepi(lii\ oj’ die iruin seemed but to gnov 
and JiM'iment. liiiniense pictiin i ni- 
brai'inir topie^ wliieb woiilil liave alarm¬ 
ed liifiier spirit', came enn^dinr tliiek on 
Ji!' ),i!'e\ ; and In* was the only p'rsori 
w!.o appiared insi-nsitile tli.it Mieli \\eie 
too\Miadii\ till'ins baiidlin;.'." He p.iint- 
id 'e ,' I ;\1 '‘iks ol‘ areal si/<-; b'lt ft \\ 
Wire wibinir to lie pnii briseis of jneliiie-, 
wliieli oeriipied SO miieli room. Itmiiws- 
t.e '<‘ne\v minuk-fl \Mtb pioti —un.ril di— 
•ippeinm.ent. His ^^l^e, XMiir ulioni 
b.id li’iei! for soil,e sivi\ \enrs in mun:"r- 

I’lij l'sl Ji.'ij'pim ss, (in d llie. d, lb' 

dal la'i' stirv n e her I'.rmj m.u’s. W itb- 
oiit r.iiv delimti eompl.iint, b's meii;:i! 
fieuhii s iinniiji.i‘i< d. Ins elieerdib.i -.s nn- 
iilip'id, and wnli looks serene and br- 
nevoiiiii, lie expired .Maieb II, |s‘'ti, in 
llie < lalit^-secoi'd jear <if bi' ai;e. He 
xs.is buriid beside K<’x la.lds, < )jne and 
Him, III St. I’anl'.s eatbedrd. W'l't 
Mas in jiei-soii alam' du' middle sixe, of a 
fan eoinplevioii, and Itiml) and eompaei- 
Iv limit. Jlee\ei j'H serxed a si (late >o- 
brietx ol' sentiment, and bapjix jnopiietv 
of manners, the jesidl« ol’a de\oni do- 
iiiestic ediicalion. In disposition, be Mas 
mild, libeial and peiiennis. Hi* s( imiisly 
iiiipinied bis fortuiio by liis kindness to 
xoiiiiir (iriists, Minim be einleaiored to 
assist 111 e\(rx'Miiy. Tlio adxjet' x\bicli 
be gaxe tin III in bis disrrnirs(»s from tlie 
jiresnletit's chair m'Hs niiirked by good 
sense nod idfeetioii. 'I'lic fglloMmg ex- 
traei iii relation to his paintings jw" irom 
the biogiapb) of him, Mritten by Allan 
rtiniiingbam: -“As bis life mils long and 
lalionous, bis jiroiluctions an* very nu¬ 
merous. He painled and sketched np- 
Miirds of four bumlrcd pictures, mostly 
of u bi.sioneal mid religious imtun', luul 
left iiion* than IMo bnmlred original 
rtniMiiigs in Ins portiidio. His M’orks 
•were siipiHised, by liimself, and, lor n 
• litnu, by others, to be in Uie true spirit of 
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the great maetens; and he conip^4 tjieni T 
with the wifious ainbipon and h<^ 
illustrating Scripture, and rendering gos- ' 
jiel trutli more impressive. No sulgect , 
HiM'nicd to him loo Jofly for'his pencil: he 
cousidered liimself worUiy to follow the 
siiblimcst flights of the prophets, and • 
ilarcd to limn the elTulgence of God’s ■ 
glopy, and the terrors of uje day of judg- * 
nient. In all bis works, the buinau form 
xxas exliihited in eonformify to academic ■ 
pn eepfs; liH figures were arranged with,' 
skill; lb<‘ciiloring was varied and barmo- 
iiioiis ; the e\e rested pleased on the jrer- 
foj mimeo; and the artist seemed, to tho 
f>rdiii!;r} sjiectator, t>i have done his task 
like OIK' of the liiglie«t of the sons of 
genin'.. Hut beloM- all this splePdor, 
tlieie wiL" little (>f the irnr Vitality ; there ' , 
vvas a monotone, too. of Iniman eb.'irae-’ 
I’t: die gridiping"' xvere mibke the hnpr 
pv amt earelc'" combinations ot'luitnri': 
and tlie fi'giires ^M'emcd ilrntribiiiid over 
tlie camti-' b\ line and ineac-nie, tike 
treiill a jil.intntioii. He wanted brennd 
imagmat/oii to be the true lestorer ul'tl,al 
grand ‘'tyie Mbicli licMililered Harry, and 
M:;s talked of b\ I{e\noid<. Mo.'t of lib 
Wink', cold, f. '•niid, bloodless and pus- 
sonk"", max ii mind the speet.nfor of the 
siililime vmion of the \alle_\ ol dr\ Imnes, 

M la M tlie iies'b and skin bad eeme np^m 

tlie skeleton.', and belore tile breath of 
(I'od lad mlornnd th'tn iviib lilt- .ind 
I ‘I ling-, 'riioiigii sneb tin' general im- 
prc'.sion mIiii'Ii the Motks ef Wi-f make, 

It eannot be denieil that manv are dvsim- 
gm^^led bv giia' dx'a Hence. In bis 
Death on the I'ale Hoi.'C, 'iiid more jiar- 
fieMlaiI\ III tin- .'ketcli of ibat picture, lie 
bit' inon- than n|iproaciied the master.^ 
and prmee- of the callmg. It !<, indeed, 
irie'istiblx fearful to see tiie trnimi>haiit 
mareb ot' tin; terrific jibantom, and the 
di-vsoltiiani of all that eartli is pioiul of 
beneaib Ills tread. War and peace, sorrow " 
and jov, joiith and age, all m ho love and * 
all mIio bate, reeiu plaiiet-strnek. The 
Death of W (life, too, is ;iamral mid no¬ 
ble, iuid the Indian riiiek like tlie Onei¬ 
da warrior of ('ampin'll, 'a f^toic of the 
Mood", a man M'ithout a tbar,’ was a hap- , 
py thought. The Hartle of l.a Hogue 1 
hax' beard pniised !is the l«"it btstoric 
piettiri' of tin* Hriti'di school, bv one not 
iilvt’ly to be inistakv'h, and wbo would not 
say what be dul not feel. Many of bis 
single figujx's, also, are ef a high order. 
'I'bere is a natural gniee in tla'looks.of 
Millie of bis women wliich few' painters! 
have ever excv'lleil."—rice (Jail’s Life and 
studies of Benjamin ff^'est (Lomlon, 181(5 
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and 1820 ); and (^ufanin;;ham ’9 Xdves of 
'^Eminnit lirHish Pointers. 

West India Apricot. (Soe Aftwnmee- 
Trce.) 

West Indies ; the extensive art'hipcl- 
ngo wliich lies between N<»rtli and South 
America, il^ni the coast of 

Florida, in tlie twenty-eighth degree, to 
the shores of Venezuela, rn tlie tenth de- 
gree^ of north latitude. It is divided by 
geographers into the Ra)iRmu.s, coin])oscd 
of fouiieen clustere of islaiuls and 700 
keys; the Gn'at Antilles, comi»ri‘'in^ tiie 
four l.-irgest ishuids of the group, ('nh.n, 
Ilajli, l*orto Kico and Janiaicn; the l.e— 
ser Antilles, stretching from 'rrinuhnl, in 
a wcsterlj direction, along tlie norlliein 
coast of South Arneiica ; and the (’aiih- 
het' islands, stretclmig. like a great how, 
from Tobago to Porto lliei*, and »nhdi- 
vided into the three groups known inuler 
the name of the A'lCirm i-land-. the Lee¬ 
ward i.'lands and the Windwaid i-iaiid-. 
Each of the dwir-ion*! al'o\e mentioned, 
and tlie mo-^t important indnidn'd I'land-, 
hate bei'ii (!(~.iTihed sep:iraiel\. 'i'iie 
tvhole aridiipelaiTo, with tin eteoption of 
some ( die llali.inia'', lies iMilnn tire tor- 
riil /.O'. . Tlie name //I/((/ was i^nen to 
them li_\ (lolmnbns, u ho tirsi di'-eovered 
them, miller llu' notion that tliet t'ornied 
pan of fndiu. whieJi was tiie ohjeet ol’ilis 
^eaIeh. AV'hen the nii'Take was <ii~( ov- 
ered, the_\ retaineil the name, wiili the 
preti.v /fi i/, to denote tiicir geoiri.iphieal 
po-ition. (See .Imtnuts and i'ldunihus.) 
Tiie season«, as m oiher liofiieai I'oim- 
U« s, .ire (fivided hetween tin; wet and the 
di\, file spriMir h''ginswith .llav. when 
the loll ii'e and gr.'iss hi eome more \«t- 
il;n.‘. Mie lii>t peiiodieal rcini'* M't maliont 
th.‘ middle o!' tjie nionili, liiHing eterv 
d.iy idiont noon, and creating u ivijud and 
ioMiii.iiit t evr (,.t;on. 'die. rhermonietcr 
111 this season xaiiis i otisiih‘r:ih*_>, but its 
iiieilimn le Uhl i-ahoutT.V. .AUertliese 
rain? liate pn \ailed alioiit .1 fotlinght, tin: 
weather heenna - ih \ and nettled, and the 
tropaatl smiirnei reums m full adory. 'die 
Iicat^ at till.'’ time is tempeu'd hy !><'a 
brce/i's, the flier lanneter stami'iig, on an 
average, at ahoiu >(i’. 'dm nijilits are 
now'eminently he.miifnl: the moon is so 
hrilIi«Tif that the binallesi pniit is legible 
hy her light; and, in lieratHeneejier p|;vcc 
is supplied hy the hrudmiess of the Milky 
Way, and diie radianei of ihe jilanet Ve¬ 
nus, W'liidi is sucli Rb l»i cast n shade. In 
the middle- of August, the heat beconies 
e\ceshjve, and Uie relre.shiiig .sea, hrew/es 
aimobi entirely intermit. Tliis .state of 
the aunuci|tbcre iis succeeded by tho au¬ 


tumnal rains, wliicli become general in 
October, and jHiur down in cataracts. In 
the interval hetween Angust and Ocrolwr, 
the islands air visited hy those tremen¬ 
dous hiirrictines, whieli effirt so iniicli 
inisrhlc'f. (.See, Hurhianits.) Towanls the 
end of Noieniher, a change takes place; 
the wetitlier Iw'cotnes serene and i>leastmt, 
and northerly and noilli-ca.stcrly winda 
prevail, ceiistitiiting the finest winter on 
the globe, from December to May. 'I'here 
arc .some exceptions tti this g’cnertil de- 
si-riptioii, jmrticularlv in fli*' large isluiuls, 
which me often vi.sited hyretieshingland 
biTe/es from the interior lifgldands. (.‘''eo 
the articles ('itha, Ihii/li, and Jiimnira.) 
The islands alsumd gcnendly in all tropi¬ 
cal piodiictions, Mb biigar, cotton, coHve, 
indigo, pimento, cocoa, medicinal drug.', 
lohiiceo, mai/e, giiav a, plantain, cacao, \ c.; 
oningcs, ll■m^lls, limi'S, pomegirmatcb, cit- 
ioiis, piiii'-applrs, \e.; niamoc, jaiu', 
)>ot:,tocs, \ 1-. The moimtaiiH eontam 
giej^t vaiietics of trees, adapted fm cabi- 
nct-woi!w, bliip-hmlding. and otle-r |im- 
posos in the aits, biicli as redais, mahoL'- 
:ui\. lignuip-Mtie, 11 on-wood, the liMli.,a 
Ag-ti'’e, tlie ealahas-li-Iier, \ e. '!'!• • m- 
digeiioub i|iiadrnprds are iIh- agouti 1.1 boit 
of intermeiiiafc bpecies liutwien the lab- 
liit and the rat, tin; pei uar\ or .Mexican 
hog, the aimadillo, the ojMisbum, tlw lac- 
eoon, the mubk-rat, the aleo m .Vriicriu.m 
dog,imd several ot'the Miiallcr vaiaiius 
of moiikev. 'lost of llicsr speeii s j.re 
now extinct m fhebC islands. 'I’lie igtiana, 
a specie- of lizaid, and the moimtain 
crab, aic also found licre. 'i'be binls aiu 
n-in xrkable foi tlic biiliiancv and Is ,iiit\ 
of lliiir (ilumage: lunong tlum aic ilj.- 
jiaiTot, i'l many vunetie-. the srarh t fla¬ 
mingo, and the glittering hnmmnu'-lard, 
with a great niimher of wateitinvi of i!it- 
fhrent kinds. Of tlie si i [H-nt tribe ilu-re 
are many Varil tie-; hnt few, if anv, an' 
venomous: the alligator, and the Inub.mt 
and ehmigealile gohi monclie, or ll v -can It¬ 
er, me among the li/ards.—'fiie \\ csi lu- 
tlies were discovered hj (’olnmlnis, m Ins 
fir.st vnvage, m 141 ) 2 : their .sohsf(pa-m 
history will he found under the sejuirate , 
articles. (Si'c, also, liiicntmir.t.) 'fho 
islands were inhaiiiteihnt the time of ilieir 
discoverv, hy two disiinef race- of na- 
tivcb, the ('arilis.occujje/ingthe Windvvanl 
islands’, and die Amiwaidis, inhahiling 
llavti, (ailiu, Jamaica, Porto Kieo, mid 
the I$alimiiu.s. The former were warlike 
and fierce; the hitler mild and peaceful, 
and much more advanced in civih/aiion. 
(See ('aribbees.) Tlie huignagc's of tiieiiio. 
nations were uifforent.—t>ee Ef’w'ards’a 
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Historii ^the British fVest Indies (3 Vote., 
1807); T. Soutljoy’s History of the. West 
Indies (II voIh., 1827); and iuHs wcjrks of 
iIniiOK)l(U.—Tho West India telands Are, 
with thr (‘\r(>pti(in of Ilayti, still in the 
jtosM'ssion dl' Ihiro|)C‘!ii) poivera. (See 
('ninny.) —1, Spanish West Indus. Spain 
ha'< not retained n foot of ground on tlio 
Ameni an eontiiient. The solo remnants 
of Iier splcmUd eoloiiial empire in the now 
woild, aie the ialand of Cnba, tlie largest 
anti liiioat of the West India islands, Por¬ 
to Kieo, with seiiTal deyendeneios, and 
Pii'-Njnre, SeriKjnt, and I>)e(|uo or Ciali 
islaiiiU, among the Virgin islands. The 
Spani-h part of St. Domingo now forms 
pait of the llaytian repiddic, uiul the 
i'laiiiis uf Margaiitta, with Dlaiapiilla, 
'rorliica, tSce., belong to the ifpiibiie of 
Vine/iiela.—‘2. French fftnt hitlits. I’ro- 
Moii.siv to ilie iitsinreetion of I7!l‘2, Ht. 
Domingo was the nio'-l \ahiable Freneh 
eoloii\ in the We-t Fnilies; but that e\ent 
re-.iilfed in the < stahlishineiit ot’ the imle- 
peiiileiiee of that island, under the name 
oflla\ti. HaviPgsold l.onisuma to the P. 


•* ' •‘if 

lisb, France now poa^ssds'olftly'’OKada-“ 
loupe and Martinitiiie/* with the. BiDall, 
.islands of Maricgalante and Doeeada, in ’ 
the West Indk^s.—Sec Les .drtiiUes Ft^n-‘, 
caiseSf particutiiremeTU Guaddoupe^ Wy 
noyer-I’eyselenu (3 vote., Paris, Ic^).— 

, 3. Danish West Indies. The Danes po8- 
w*as only tlie ptnall islands of St. Thomas,' 
St. f’roiv, or Santa ('ruz, and St. John, ' 
Isdoitging to the Virgin islands.—4. Steed- 
ish (frsl fnilies. Tlic Sw'ede.s {Mis-sess 
oiiJv one eolonv, tlie hinall Imt fertile 
ii-lntid of^ t'tl Dartliolomew.— 5. JhdeJh 
West Inilie.s. To the kingdom of the, 
.Neiht ilarid-, hi-loim the islands of Cura- 
Coa, S< EiistatiiH, Saha, and part Of 
St. .VIdrtin, wall tlie snialier islands of ' 
.Artiha. and lianairo. Curaeoa, 

foimerh important as an entrapot, has 
loM much of its trade since the South 
.ItiKiiean reiolutiou, .as- the 
tended for the eontiiieut are 
direct to their jilaee of doslitiation.— 6. 
Itrili.'ili Hist Indies. Tiie foilowuig luhVo 
show- tin- Dritisli A\’esr India islands, 
wiih tin-expolls anti imjiurts, and {mpu- 
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I'lales, and eeileil nlhercoltimes to the Kng- lation 
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WvsT I'oixt; axillage of New York, 
and military |*oi»t, on the west hank of the 
Hudson, where it passes through the 
Highlands, in Uie lownshi|)of Cornwall, 
in ttrn’ngo' county. *!iltv-iln'ce unit's, liy 
water, nhove .New Ytirk,undone imndretl 
heltiw .Mliany. During tht' revolutionary 
will', this |»oint was fitrtniglv litriifiod, and 
deemetl tnie tif the most impoitant^ for¬ 
tresses in AmericB. The plain that forms 
Uic liinik of the river is elt vatotl 188 feet; 
iind lurt Ciitjituti, a short distatice in its 


n-ar, is 51)8 feet. Most of tin' fornior 
works are now in nnn.s. (For tlit irt'aeh- 
erous attempt of Arnoltl to surn inlei this 
place to tilt' British, .see . Innitd .)— I'ho 
military araiUmy consists of tin' eorp.s ot 
engineers; of oj,ni proft'S.sor mnl an a^ 
si.siant ]*roft's.sor of hatinal anii experi¬ 
mental philosophy; out' j)rt>fi'ssoi<ind one 
assistant prtifesfeor of maihenmties; one 
professor and an assistant jirott'ssor of the 
art of engineering, in all its hranehea; a 
chaplain and professor of ethics; a teacher 
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, of (iftiwl^; a surgeon; and a swoi'd- 
itiiuircr. The nuinh^ of cadets ia limited 
to U.liU. They may l>e attached, at the. 
<liscr<‘tioi) of the president of the U. States, 
as studciits to the ihiiitary ui’wh'iny, niul 
iH'come suldect to its regulations. Th«!y 
are arranged in eotufsuiies of non-com- 
inisioned oflieersnnd privates, ftr the pur- 
pos*'s of niiliturv instnicuon. There are 
louf^ miisieiuns to ejioh company ; and tlic 
corps is tniiiK d and tutigiit in all the du¬ 
ties of a ]>ri\au', a non-coinnus&ione«l otH- 
cer, and an ofh<*er; is encaiiipetl at lea>t 
three intuiths in each year, and instructed 
ill ail the duties incident to a rcj.oil:ir 
camp. I'andidates for cadets liinst not 
he under fhiirteen, nor over t\veiii\ yeais 
of aire, and iiiusi he prcMotisli M t-cd m 
niading, ^\rltIng and aiitluiietic, and mii>t 
sign articles, uith the coii-eiit of their 
jiareiits or suaidiatis, eiu.'agiiitr to sei\e 
fue years, uitk“'-"'Ooncr ih'i'litii ireit. The 
pa) of a cadet is snteen doliats a iiiniith, 
anti two ra’ioiis a day. \S lien ain cadet 
has rect'ised ri leiriilai deuree Iroiii the 
academic “tidi’ after goiim thmugli all i|ie 
ela.ss he is r-on-Kieied a^ among tiie 
cnui late.- for a eomiui^'ioii m aii) eoip-, 
ifCi ordiiig to the duiie-. lie ma) he ji!(l;:( d 
<‘<impe'(aii lo peiiiirm ; and it'ilieie i^not, 
at the lime, a \acancv in such eor|'s, he 
may lie attached to it at t)ic di'cn iion of 
the [iresident, hy hnwci ot' tlie lowest 
rank, niitjl ti lacain \ -liaJl liajipi n. 'file 
chief engineer is, t r ojii lu, iiispeetoi of tin- 
lijihttirv aeadeiiiv. 

W tsT I*Kts.,ii),; jirt^ioii-i to 177t2, 
enlJed Polish /Vi/.tvift, icca'i'e it helnnged 
In tliat part of rrii-sia wIneh tiie ejown 
of Poiaiid had icM-rved, v\heii it him -ted 
Allii rt oi llratidenlnirg mill the diieliy of 
l*ni-sia, in I.Vj."!. f.'^ie Prufsiit.) Dant- 
zic, Tliorn and lllhmg weie the jiriiieipal 
towns of Poll'll I’liissia. In l/z'i, I'red- 
crie II look jio.sse—!iuii of it i^-ee Ptiltniil i, 
■with die e\eepti()n of |);int/ic and '! hoiai, 
wliich fell into his hai'ds ij; JT'.ri. 15\ tlie 

I ieaee of TiLstl, a ptirt of it was ceded to 
^ratice, and one ptirtion of the eeded ter¬ 
ritory was annexed to tlie duchy of War¬ 
saw, Daiitzic heing erected into a th-e 
oily; hut, in It^lo, it was restort'd to Prus¬ 
sia by the coiigre.ss of \'ie,iina. If now 
constitutes a Prussian prmince, with n 
popiiltuioM of 7!*‘i,.i}07 t.ouls, and in di¬ 
vided into the two goveniments of Dant- 
7ic and ^larienwerdi-r, with chief towns 
of tlie Hiime imtrie. 

WF,8T.4ti<, Richard, R, A., a natiie of 
Rcephnm, in Norflilk, was originally de- 
Kiened lor the profession of the law, from 
which lie was, however, drawn away by 


fhe seductions of the fine art.s. Nature 
intended him fur an artist, and he uheyed 
her dictates. Ho has for niany years heeti 
a royal acadoniiciaii; luid lie liolils au 
elevated rank among Rritish painters. In 
tlie graceful and the beautiful lie 1 ik.s few 
rivals. Resides his large' jiirtiires, Mr. 
Westall lias jmidiiced iilmusi iiiniimeruhlc 
Fnialh r drawings, ri'lieix; are fiwv mod¬ 
ern populiu’ works which have not been 
illiistrateil hy lus jiencil. Rut hi.s talent 
is not confined to (lie easel. He has al.>iO 
pnhiislied a vylumi; ensiled \ Jbiy in 
fspimg anil other I'oeiiis (>vo., IKW), 
which affords prool'of ;in .elegant and 
lultivated mind.—His lirother ftilliuM 
liiis aeijiiii-ed emtiH iiee as a laiidscajic 
{lainlet. Ill 111'' capacity of iiilisl, he ac- 
eiiiiipaiiied captain I'imdci'soii hi" Au.'*- 
tralasiaii voviigc of di'*covcry, aiul maih; 
iiiutn ma'terly views, some of which 
W lie elipaved. at the expense Ilf the gov - 
< iiiuiefit. to illiisiraie the tiairative of tlie 
exiiedilimi. With the view oI ohtaimng 
still iiinher iiiipnivemeiit in ihi- hiaiieh 
ot' art, Mr. W estall lia*' iil'o !» mi en¬ 
gaged in oihei voyage.'. Me Ini' piih- 
li'lii li, w nil' de'cnpiimi', \ a w« el ."i »'iie- 
ty HI Mad.eira, tlie ('.Xjie ol (htod Mope, 
the r.ast liiilies. Ht. I It ieiKi and Jamaica 
(liilio. I^•ll- 1,'*11 ; \i'Ws of the lakes 
ot'('niiiheilaiid ; tir.'.t ihitam lilti'lialid; 
niid other Work' oi eijnal merit. 

WisTiitx MMi'iar. 'I'lieodo'ins tlic 
tjjear, ilie h.'t 'Oil'sovereign ot'tlie'vv hole 
Roman < mpire, simrtly Iwline itis death, 
divide.I, hy hiswdl, Thai immeri'-e extent 
'if territory hetvvei n liis sons, .\riadmK 
'Ai d Honorin', in itlier id whom w.i' ilieii 
ol age. tin* tiirmer In iiig eigiiii en y i ara 
old, and tlie latti r only elevi-ii. Arcailms 
W.'i'i to ]«)"ess the 1 iast ('Ce lii/zaiiiliit /'Jm- 
}iirt)\ III'hi other, the \\ est; vvhiehcom- 
|ireh«ndeil iraiy, Ati ica, < «mil, Spam, Riil- 
a'ui. ami imll'of HI) ii.’i. 'Phrempiie, tlins 
ihv ideil, wii'. lo he ruled in eommon, at- 
coi tiiiig to tlie din ction of 'riieodosni', h\' 
the two hioiliei's; hut tin' reinuoii (d’lxitli' 
crow Its upon one head wii' to n iiiuln 
iawfiil, (iir It had not oM'aped the |H ne- 
iraliiig imiid of tlie em|M-ror, tliat such a 
iimoii could alone lueserve the empint 
from mill. At the death of Theodosius, 
January 11, the guardians appoinleil 
fiir bis sons eiiteredi upon their'duties; 
tilt' minister Rnfiniiit, ii (hitil, riding for 
Areadiiis, ami the commaniler-in-chief, 
Snlieho, g Vandal (by nuirrtage, a nephew 
of the late cin|MTor], fitr Hononus. Rnfi- 
iius was soon overthrown by tlie snjieriqy 
jMiwer of tfie general, and tiie plans of 
tfie latter were afterwards fru.*tratcd by 
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th« artifirc'R of the court of Constantino- radius with tbe sWorf;;but the tJ^riblo' ' 

1 »U‘. .Sulioiio did, indeed, at the wish of iinagc of a civil war restrained thoatn- 
iuliiiuH, divide liio territories, the army, hiiion of a man who ctfrtonlv couW not 
nn<i tlio iiiiniensc treasiiren lelt liy tiie lie ciiarged vrith want of boldness. He, 
emperor; but he had no hitontion of now devoted himself ehlircly to tlie in‘-_ 
yieidinp to him one half of tlie power of lenssts of his pupil Ilonorius, and to the 
rep lit, as pmrdian to the young enif>c‘rf>r "overnmenf of liisdomitiions. Alter there¬ 
of lln‘ i'.aM. The general Imd taken the Isdlionsgovernor of Africa,Gil^ had beert 
roiimmiid of the jiortion of the troops eonrjucred by his own brother, the'Moor- 
Isdonjiiiig to Areadius, ostcnsihly to leatl isb prince Mii'-ce/el, who revenged upon • 
tliem to their jiiopcr eonimander, but in the lymnl tlie mnrdi'r of his twociiildivn, 
fuel to ‘•eeiire to himself liie co/nniiiiid of and wlu ti be bed himself endeil his cam-' 
all tlie forci s of lioth portions of the ein- ^mign in Greece apiinst the, Gotlis, Htili- 
pire. He liad lilre.'idy r^aciieil 'fbe—a- cho married Ins dangbter Marin to her 
ionicji, on tin# vviij to Goiistantinojile, coii:'in, tin* eniperoi lit)ii<irius, tlien in Ids 
Avlieii I’litune', dreading hImo e all tbiiiifs foiirteentli year, in the y« ar !1!)F of the 
hi'appeaniiice in [leixni, sent orders to ('hri'.tiaii era. 'fen j cars after, slie'died, 
him (o ball, wnil the declaialion liiat eve- >a“ the hi.storians sa\, still a virgin. Two 
r\ -tep be took iieaier the capital would v< Mi's alter tin.-inmnagc, .\lanc, king of 
be deetiK'd an act of liosulil}. .'s(ibclio tin'V isigoths, v\ lio Inn'l beoil prevented by 
was loo prudent to disobev oja nl_v ; Init fsiilnlio, m the vear.‘“»7, lioni subduing 
In'was fli !i limned to lemove out el’ Ins (Greece, resolved to avenge liunseif and 
wav a rival bold einuigb to opj'o-e bun, in ibe vear JOO .attnckcil Italy. Henoriiis 
till' gerierni and debven'r cpi‘ ilie iinpenal lb d from iMilati to tin' castle ol'.Vsiainow 
lioii-e. (buna-, a < I’otb. apjt'iinn d b\ biin ./s'b'. upon the Tananis. llenig besieged 
gi in lalot* the anwv of the Hasi, received tlieie, be was on the |M>iht of a slnnneful 
biwoidir-; and Iviifnin-, in the pre-ciice Miri'iider, when Stilicbo, who had col-' 
of (be aiiitv, ,ilre!idv inepated I'or-ncli an lected till' H'atti'rcd trimps of the West, 
evoiit. Was a-sa-'tiiaied on tbi' fn Id <f j!a-s(d tin-.Vdi'a, and saved It.'ily. .Vin- 
Mtns, Im foie ('on-taiitniople, In an anda- lie’s ramp at I’ollentia, with tlie tnasiin » 
caiiis snliliei, under the i _ve-ot" ibe ein- eoliei-itd m (I'reei'e,. and .Vlaj.e's wile, 
pei'or .Vnadiiis, Ibit fsfilScl'o was still I't .'line the prev of the conqueror. Nev- 
tinfber ibaii bet’ore (nnii the object of bi' eidiel.-s, tiic king ot’ till' (t< flis mail'}.Oil 
wi-ln'. 'file sagacious etinitnr i.iitrp- to Korne. In vain da! Sniicbo o/ii r ut 
[ini-, lif'i chaniln 1 lain and jann ipal la- n siore bis trensnn's and Ins wife, to in- 
voi ite i.t' Aieaiiiiis. and ibr empie-s I'.n- dnei* Inm to reir* at. .Vnodn-r batilc wins 
dovia. .IS rMiiai kiiblc Ibr her t.'dent.s as liir foiiglit at Verona, in the viar4(ld. and 


her <'biiiiiis, weie loo v\i 11 pliasi.l wnli 
the powei vv'liH'li tbev i \ei eei d ov el the 
weak pniii'e, to allow the genunil an ni- 
lluenei wliieb might bci'niui il.nigiious 
to till' f.iveiite. Areadius bim-« ll might 
also pii li r liii' mild sn:,y of ilie eonrinr, 
and (.1 Ins beautiful v\ di-. toibal nt’tlie -tern 
atii! able sot,her. 'file depi mb nee ol'ibe 
tioops, and ot’ their gi iieral (I’.nnas. was 
seeured ; and after eveiy metin' Innl been 
trill! to inp’iv' .''‘tibelio in the pnblie opin¬ 
ion, a, lU-eii'i* of the senete id" ('on-!uiui- 
iiople was jiioeiiri'd, ileelaring him an 
enein) of ibe state, and all bis pns.s«>.ssioiis 
vvnliin the limit.s of the I’-ast foib'iled. 
.Atti'iiipls wen made upon bit^ lill', but 
viitliont siie«'isi>. Tins bostilitv agniii.'t 
the regi lit of the Homan domnnons in,the 
A\ esi, "gave tlie firs? signal for a division 
of the I'lnpirt'; and the wipe views ol tlie 
pnidt'ut 'fbeodivsius tiiili'it tlnongli tlie 
pas.sioiH vif u few men, and the vvi'ukness 
of Ins two young sons, vviio were unable 
\y> it'strinn tln'in. Stiliebo inigdil jH*rhn|ss 
have opened the way to the palace ot Ar- 
• 


Mane, after an entire i!i feat, in vvlneii be 
came iii'iir losing bis Idi, saw Iniuself 
obliged to leave Ifah. In Hunnriup, 
vvidi till' vii'torious .'s'lliebo at his side, 
enured alien ifl Heine in riniinpb. 'I'be 
eiiv n eeiveil if- emiiecor with ri'ioieings; 
,mil bt' perpetualed tlie nieiiiery el’ his 
lin's<'n,'e b\ an edict PU|)piissmg the 
fights of glinbaters at the i-nliiie gaiiirs. 
\tier a V isii of some months, Ib'iioniis 
Jell Home to live more securely in tlie 
tiirnfiiil city of liavetma. 'fwo v ear- 
later, Haihigai-us, at the bead of ‘Ji’tM't'd 
German.s, Sarrnatiaiis, and other wniinas, 
In-oke tbrongdi the Alps, and advimetd to 
I’lon iK'e. Siilieho, w bo had luen b'l-ily 
funning an nuiiy, without b, tng al'le to 
present iJie ravages of llte bariwnlaiis, 
hastened, vviib 4fl!,tK)0 men, to support the 
linling strength of the empire. He eu- 
elosed Hadagaisas by aebam of li'fis, sup¬ 
plied the Ktilfering Flon'uee wiil^ nietuisi 
of snbsistynee, wliile tli • barbariiuis w ere 
e\|Kisc<.I to hunger, aiul at last, in a gen¬ 
eral attack, eoutpleteii bv the sword wh&l 
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■ famine had .hngiin. Radogmsus was taken 
; and ijxocnted; the other prieodt^rs were 
,, sold as slavce. Thus was Italy >i second 
time delivered; but these repeaU'd hldws 

sli(»ok the tottering pillars of the empire. 
The remainder of, the iwrbariun army in¬ 
vaded (jatil in 407; and the G<n'man.s, 
Vandals,'Alanti, and 9novi, soon hQeame 
masters of seven Gallic provinces and of 
'the Rhine, at that time Nvilhoiu troops, as 
Sliliolio Imd collected them to conqll<^rin 
'^the fields of Flortmee. At the same lime, 
, the IlomuH arniv in IhiUiirt ri'volteil, and 
deterimiv'd to give themselves an eiii|ie- 
ror; hut the third one chosen, (^>ll^r;ul- 


promising to reduce Constantine to sulv 
mission. After violent scenes m tin; llo- , 
nmili senate, Stilicho carrital his motion, 
that a siimofdOOO jiouuds of gold sliouhl 
be giu'ti as a Huhsi;ly to the impatit'jU 
croiCtor. Rut the secret anger of tlio 
senate at this aiT of t“on<lescensioii, ^\hl(■h 
was caused by StUiclxt’s heitcr kno\\!edi.T) 
of the ]>o>yer of the Goth, was .'•h.-ircd, 
and ]M'riiap» CKcitod, hy the army, llo- 
iioiiu'' began to fear liis old iiihii'-ter. it 
wa-i now iiisinnated to him lliat Stilicho 
intended To place his son Eucherinsupon 
tin' tfirone: Inj. therefore'* gwe lus con¬ 
sent to the ext'cution of adHuui who had 


tine, a common soldier, whose name w.ns 
the ranse of his eIe\atio]i, alone mam- 
tniiUHl himselil ili'- two ]irei!ece>.‘Mi <,• 
Marcus and Gratian, peridied In'lle dag¬ 
ger, after a ii’W monili;- of p(tw er ('on- 
stantine landed at Ihiiilugne. and ilii'Chtl- 
lie provitK't's, f(H',siiKeii hv llc,io!!ii., and 
coiupiercd hy the (i-'rriMin.',' cillmclv "nh 
mined to lieu. Tie’ (fo’n Saui', who 


been thus tiir the sob' siipiiort of tlie lot- 
tcriiiff emiiire of tlie West. Stihcho lo^t ' 
his head in the yeariOJ^. His .son, ami 
sevi'rai of hi'' Iriemis, uiulrM\ent a simi¬ 
lar tine; and Ilonoriiis even (li\orci'/| his 
second wife. Therniantia, second ilaiiirh- 
tcr of T'tilicho. I'rom ihis tone the we ik 
moii.-iri'li iiiiind himsi if in lli" hands of 
favorite^, wlm could not <"<tin'atc ii<iw 


was cliarged to linii'; lie' relh-f'' licad lo 
Ravniia, llion rlit liimsclf ll rtmiate. tiller 
an attack of sc\( ii days uiKtn liie iine-; of 
tlie sover'igii of (fml and Jlriiam at Vi¬ 
enne. : > lead liack ids exliatisted army 
acio', ilic Alps, w'liich now’ firmed tlie 
hauler lietw’een Moiioniis and ('niisttm- 
Tine. 'Phe latter, siionly alh r; m lOS, 
lelded to his new kingdom ihat of Sptiin 
(where lie had experienced .a sli^^in r<’- 
sistaiK'c from four relations of du' dc- 
ceasi'd emperor I’heoilosms, wlio lived 
tliere in ojnilenee], tmd found the jicople 
well disposed to oImw him. Wliile these 
evi'iit.s were ttiking place lict^sceii the 
Aljis and the pillars of Hercnle', others 
occmTcd ,'it the coml of K.-wenna, wliidi, 
at It r a senes of misfu-tuiies, o|’ weak¬ 
nesses, and tif crmtoi,, eaiiscd tin' f'lial 
oM.-nlirow of the W'csterii einjiire. Aln- 
ric, kitiL'ef the tdifhs. luid olitrmied tlie 
friendsliip of h,' f-nuer oppoiieiit, C'lili- 
cho, nini, in coii'eiiticiiec of a league of 
P'ace and amity with Hoiiorni.s, was up- 
jKMiited cnmiiKi'id, r-in-ehief of the [Jo- 
inun annv in Illyria. Stilieho had long 
contemplated the n mnoti of the eastern 
part f)f this ti'rritory w'ith the w estern, 
and wished tijso to emplttv Alaric. at a 
dtotance from Italy, hy (iireeiiug liim to 
the gates of Onsfantino]lie, Alaric did,^ 
indeed, make a few tnovemenls in Tlies- 
ualy and Epirus; hut ironi Ahiiona he 
sent to Ravenna a dt'mand <i>r the repay¬ 
ment of,large siuna, expended m the ser¬ 
vice of Horiorin®, and proposed that some 
western province should Is- given to him 
as n pennanem settlement for liis people, 


gic.it a sei'Mce they bait H’iiil('n'd M.cie, 
hy causing die death of r^lilii !io. 'ffie 
li,Vei<rii niercemiries, who ha,1 Ih'cu liu'ti- 
fiilly de\ otf ,1 lo the old geia ral, rei eiigi'd 
his death I'V [lii-siije (wer, to tl'c nm.iher 
of d(l,()(X), to flic ser\ in'ol \la.'ie. The 
court at Uaxeniia w.is vtiH deliheiatmg 
how it should an-wei* die tlemim,ls of 
Alaric, when the latrei etosM'd die .\lps, 
tiie 1*0, pres'i'd forwaid to llimmi, ^t'i/*'d 
the ]ia.S''es of the Vpi iiii'iie', and. m l(H, 
jutehed liis cciiip hel'ore Itome. whu’ii he 
surrounded eompleieh :,s to ri du,-,’the 
<'iiy to die mu-'l deploialilc e\tn ;nU\ fir 
wmr of f loil. \y')ieii ail amli,i'"sidor ironi 
Ivi-ioe, seyl to AlarieV l•aul]l, (hited, to de- 
, lure ui him that, if he n iected au lioimr- 
iilile e.'ipitidatioii, tin whole [lopiitatiuli 
would rush oiii again'-t him, du'f ineioiis 
warrior uiiswen'd alirujitly, ‘‘'Plie tlueker 
till'•rra-"', tlie (ri'ier to mowAftei hat¬ 
ing demanded an enoriiKius ransom li'r 
the city, 111' was nskid, ".Xiid wint will 
you lea\(' us, if you demand tins ot‘ iisT” 
“Your lives,” the ii ph’. He y u Id,',!, 
however, in .some ot' liis demnuds l.-'cc 
.‘Ihtrii), and left the neiglilu rhood of 
Rome, to take, up hm vv iiiter-(|uart. is ui. 
Tiisc'uiy. Noon nfti r, Ith army was in¬ 
creased to niore tlian 10{),fi0U mi'n, lii.^ 
brother-in-law, Adolphus ( \taulf), bav- 
irig fougli, his w.ny Ur him IWiiii the f)an- 
tihe, with a body of (Joths and nuti.s. 
After fruitlrsw iiegotiiuioiis for peace witii 
linnorius, Alaric, xvho bud taken posses¬ 
sion of the port and town of Ostia, 
marched back to Rome, where, with tliq 
consent of the people asid the stiuate, ha 
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tiamed lei new emperor, the prefect Atta- „ 
Ills, and took him with him to Ravenna 
in 409. Ilonorius wjis on tlte point of 
throwing liiniHclf into thp amis of his 
cousin, the young emperor Theodosius, 

. at Constantinople, when Itesaw his throne 
saved by the fidelity and wisdom of his 
general Ileraclian in Africa, by the fideli¬ 
ty of bis body-guard, secunid by lar¬ 
gesses, and Ity the imprudent measures 
of Attains. Alaric himself defiosed Atta¬ 
ins, and sent the easigns of bis dignify to 
llavcniia But Sams, the gtmeral of Ilo- 
noriu.s, attacked Ahirie, jfilled many of bis 
followers, and declared him an enemy of 
the empiri*, and utiwoniiy of the alliance 
of his emperor. Ilelherefijre returned to 
Rome, which he took in the night of the 
24th of August, 410, one of the gates 
having been openi'd to|him by the trc ach- 
ei 7 of slaves in the town. The old eapi- 
tnl of tb(‘ work) was pillaged, and in pait 
biimcd. I'lie tn-asures of the inhabitants, 
including many valuable ^\orks of Ro¬ 
man or (Irecian art, liecanie tin* prey of 
llie barbarimis. The eburehes and ibeir 
treasuiTs remained inviolate, by the 
sjK'Cial order of Abu'ic.^ 'I'liis took place 
JUKI yeans afU'r the bUildmg of the city 
by Romulus. Al.iric now let) Rome, and 
pilbigs'd the ssanli of Indy, vvlKTe be died 
in 41U. Adolphus, liis successor, left 
Italy in two \cars, laden wiUi tlui booty 
of fionu' and of tlie stvntbern j>ro\inces, 
after having received in marnatn- Pla- 
ealui, the sister of Honorin'., lie went, 
in 412, to Gaul and to Spam, wliere be 
founded the kingdom of tlie Vi-i;:otlis. 
Italy now bre.atlh il mon* fn-elv. Rome 
aiKse' proudly from its ashes; and the 
empin* might perhaps havemqnired new 
vigtir, but fiir the weakness oi‘Its ruli r, 
who lived eleven years utler tlie »le|«irture 
of Adolphus. Gaul, indeed, was brought 
again under bis [lovver by the valor of 
tlie Roman geiiend (.'oiistnntin.s, who con¬ 
quered l'onstaiitine,and obtained in rei-om- 
pi'iise the band of the widow of Adolphus, 
vvlio bad shortly liefore iM'en niurdemd. 
and ashore m the imperial power with llo- 
norius. But Gaul, as well as r^pain, was 
ineefwantly t<»rn by domestic strife. Brit¬ 
ain and Africa .were lost, juul the most 
iiuhappv diacerd reignctl' at Ravenna, 
. whe«! Tlucidia. a second time a widow, 
after the death of ^Angustu.s Constantins, 
vvas seeking to retain her jxiwer, when 
lluiiorius died, on tlu'24th August, 42ft, in 
tlie Iwontv-eighth year of his reign. Pla- 
cidia c^ied the news to Constantinople, 
whither she had fled with her children, 
’on account of the trtmhlcs at Ravenna, 
voi.. j^ii. 12 




Tinder prbtecticnl of ttbphew, 
TheodosiliB II, i^ej^oong emperor of tlm-. 
East, the son of.rtaotma 
tiu^ a child of,hut ax 
claimed emperor oif tfe? Wei«,* Vift 
title of Valeptinian III. * Placndi^ wmi <Ipi( ' 
flared regent, and nMsttwaed her poweitij’ 
us sffch fluririg twen^-fiye years, in whic}|v« 
the Western empire' waa ..xmntiirudly 
Itfoughr nearer tp (ite fall. Under Tafen-*'' 
tiuian, the Vandal Itingdom was founded ^ 
in Roman Africa, by Geneeric, king ofs’;’ 
tlie Vandals, in 428. The Western my 
pire e.vperienced a further loss in the 
sion of the western part of Illyria to the 
cmiieror of the East, by which Placidia . 
obtained in marriage for her son, Eudoxia, • 
the d.tughter of Theotlosius and Athenais, ■ 
in 4ft7,aiid likewise iudemnifiod the court 
of Byzantium for the expenses of a war 
against John, who had lieeu private secre¬ 
tary' of Horioriu8,<and, after hij death, had ■ 
sought to ohtain,j>6asession of the ilinmc.'^ 
Atiila, king of the Huns, an ally of Gen- 
serie, now demanded the hand of Honoria, 
sistej-of Valeiilinian, with her inhoritance. 
KroniConstaniinople,whither shebod la-cn ' 
banished <m account of her too great in¬ 
timacy "vvitli her chamlierlaiii Eugeniua, 
she liad oftored to the king of the Huns 
lier jierson and her clfiims upon Italy. A 
refusal immediately caused a war, which 
Attila began with an attack nj>on Gaul, 
and which ended with a great irnttle in 
tin' Catalaunian plains (near Ghalons), in 
•bk), when the Roman gi'neml Act ins. to¬ 
gether w ith Theoilonc, king of the Goths, 
defeated the army of Attiln, and might, 
]M’rha{»s, have entirely destroyed bis jiovv- 
er, rf the political I’onsidemtion of pre- 
serving in the Huns a oonnterjKMse against 
the jiovverful Goths, had not induced 
Ai'tius to retivat. ami to scpainue from his 
ally. TliereujKm \ttila, to make good 
hi!» claims iiymn the princeiss lloiioriaand 
lier inheritnnee, broke into Italy, in 451, 
•vvlmn' he destroyed Ai^uiieia, Padua, T'i- 
cenza, Verona and Bergajno. lie had 
plundered Milan and Pavia, when Valeii- 
liimin made proposals of peace by an ein- 
Irnssy st'nt from Rome. The eloquence 
of the bishop of Rome, Loo I, wlio was 
nt the heat! of tlie deputation, .and die 
impreasion which his rejiresentations pnv 
dneed on Attila, induced him to refrain 
from flit* pillage of Rome, for a sum efiual 
in value to the inheritance of Honoria. 
The lieantiful Ilditm made Atiila fivrget 
Honoria, who, by imprisonment for Uf& 
atoned Ibr her desire to lieconie que«u of 
the Huns. After the death of Attila, in 
453, Valentiniau might have ruled happi- 
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, ly, Iwid Ilf liff-u aWc w restmin hia paa- 
«on8. Tlif insimmiions of the ennuch 
Heraolius imwlo lu'ni siuapect treachelry in 
' ’ the pridf of his general Aetius. He tlicre- 
,i?ire slew liua with hint own hand, ui an 
aJtercniion in the. palai-e at Rome. He 
afterwards dishonored ll«' wife of the 
senator Maxitmis. Tlic injured husband 
avenged himsell^ and, op the I5lh Mwch, 
4o5, Valentinian fell on the field of Mara, 
ivith' his favorite Henielins, Under the 
swoids of two follow era of the iniird(“re<l 
Ai'tins, .who belonged to the emperor’s 
hody-gnanl. I'lie senator and pnincKm 
Petromiis Jlnximiis was hennipon juo- 
claimed em|HTor h\ the senate and peo¬ 
ple. He niarriell his son to the e!de^t 
daughter of the lati' emperor, and obliged 
^^•dentinlun's widow, I'aidovia, to e''iM)ii'«i; 
liim. After llirn* inonllis, be fell a vn*- 
tim to her hatred. lOudoxia. unable to 
obtain uvsistanee from ('on-tannnople, 
railed ii}>on king Geii-erie, in t’ailliaire, 
to deli\er her from an abliorna! bn-band. 
Gen«evt<' landed in tlie port oi’0--tia. 'I'lie 
flying Maxmiii'' vv.i^ stoned m the street.s 
of Rome, and t'liown info tlic 'I'llier : but 
-the erii'iTal, asram saveil, b\ tlic eloipienee 
of 1,1 Jii; Great, from fii(“ and sword, 
wa.'; pillagiid thiniig linirteen ila\s. .\11 
the moiniiiients of tiiiiuer times, and all 
the wealth eollected in liirpv-live \cara, 
since the -aek of Al.iric, In came the lacy 
tifthe eoin|neror.s. wlio likewise diagued 
to Africa, in their ship', mniiv thoii'ainl 
Roman-of hotli si'xes. ^\'hllellK■-e e\eiits 
wen> taking place m Rome, A\ itus, ii(,'anl, 
pi-efer-t of Gaol under \ ahntmiaipaiid ap- 
pi>mt<“d by the emperor .11 a MU 111 -"cinnd of 
the army in that eounri-y,, a man ofirreat tal- 
« nl- mill kiiowlede-e, -ii|tpoi-ted !iy 'flie- 
odorie. kingofthe Vi-it'oths*. reeriM-d t!i'' 
crown of the Wi'-tein empue at .Viles, 
Aug. lo, loll, wa- aeknowledged ii\ tlie 
court of ('oiistaniniople, anil also, ihungli 
with weret dis-atisfaetion, In the .senate 
and people of Rome, 'riieodone, wlio 
•went, as an ally of the Romiiu-, to diive 
the S5ue\i fVoin Spain, treated this country 
witii the .sm crity of a r oiujueror. AmUis 
rdudered himself eontmiifiiihle by his sen¬ 
suality. Riciiiier, one of tlie eliief eoiri- 
inarideri of the mi leenary froop.s, sent for 
the defence of Italy, after a victory over 
the fleet of the Vandals, hgurned, and 
w'as haded by the people as their derwer- 
rr, and announced to Avitiis, Oct. If!, 
4.’57, that his reigri w'as muled. \ if ii.s, eori- 
demnei] ao death liy the simaie, fled, and 
jierished in his lliglit. Majorian, formerly 
a soldier under Af'tius, was now raised 
by Riciiner to tJtc imperial dignity, which 


he adorned by liis virtue and his wisdom. 
Many useful regulations, esjieciully with 
ragurd to ta.\es and public morals, distin¬ 
guished his domestic ndiiiini.stiution, 
while, at the smiii* time, he had the good 
fortune to defeat Tlieodoric, atid also to 
obtain .some advantages over (Jeiisene, 
who had again attacked Italy. Notliing 
bur llie accidental loss of Ins fleet, in the 
year 4(i0, prevented him from utterly dfs- 
stroy iiig tlii' [lower of the Vandals. But 
Rome was no longer vvoinliy of such a 
ruler; and .Majoniui fell n lietim to tlio 
general corruption, and tbf- hatred of bi.s 
enemies. Rieimer suddenly took from 
bmi the jniriile, and, five days after, bis 
lili‘, .\uir. 7, hil, Jmviiiir spread thi* ro- 
poit lliat lie bad dii'd ol’lbe dy.s«*iiti‘rv. .'V 
eertain J.ivms t^evonis was [iroclaimed 
empeior. but vvu.« put out of the vvov in 
■ The -iipreme power, in the eonr.se 
'ol’tlie-e livi' years ami tlie two following, 
dmiiiL' w liieh Uie tlitoiie leinamed v.aeani, 
whs solely m the bands of Rieimer, who 
did not, however, dare to take the mipe- 
iial title. But. IsMii!.'' pri sscd liy the 
Vandals, lie -non -aw himself obliged to 
ask the as-isnine. 1 ' of the cni[K'roi ot the 
Ivist ; and the eoiirt of (’on-lun'inopio 
made a leaaue wuli Rome, on eonihtion 
tiiat ft siioiiitl be lel’t to ihe einperoi I.eo 
to name the ruler ot'ihe West. I’he (iie- 
eian [latiieiaii AnlheuriH was a|i[iouited, 
and enleied the r.ijiiial with "'ical ponifi, 
April 1’^.'bi7. He cave hi.s daughter in 
niaiIlajre to Rieitiier. and many inten-i.s 
liirmerly div ideil -eeiiied now n muted for 
till' weltkre of Rome. But the war with 
ill • \ andal.s was eontimied w ith vary iiig 
ftuti'jie. It eo-t immense siinis; and. 
.soon alter, a mi-mider-iauding look pl.-u'e 
ln'tweeii .\mhemiusaiid Rieimer, the latter 
of whom had marehul to Mikiii. B\ lilt; 
iiietliatioii of I ',|iiphama-', hi-hop«if I'av la, 
a reeoiieihatioii was. indeed, t fteete.l he- 
tvvemt them, lull, shortly alter, Rieiiiu'r, 
at the head ofa larire army,n iiiliireed hy 
the Biirgmiitlian.-and r^iiev i, a[i|M’ared !«■- 
fore Rome, [uoelaimed the senator <)ivli¬ 
nns, soii-m-lavv Iti Valentinian. emperor 
of the West, March ‘4ft, 472, and took 
Rome, vvhieh Anthemius had deli iided tiir • 
tliri'c monllis with a [leopledevotetl to hiH 
efiiise. Anthemius was jiul fo death hy 
order of liis sori-iii-liiw'. July 11, the 
city was pillageil, aiwl filled with, tin; 
hloodof Its nohlest eiti/.eiis; uiitl Olyhriii.s 
was [dared ii[)on the throne. In the next 
momli, .\iig. 20, the tyrant Rieimer tlnd, 
and, soon after, the new em|»eror, Oeu 
2;k Rtiirio now .stiw itself e\[Mjse(l to tbo, 
urbitrury cupneo oi‘ tlic liarburians, at. 
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whoso hcoil was CJimaobuld, nophcw of lifthed thdr kingdom in Gaul. Thus the 
Rioiincr, a Ihirgmulian priiioQ. Gundo- hurharians had ri»«‘ri jn proportion 86 the 
Itald iiaiMod Glyoorius, oiio of hie eoiiliors, spirit of the Romans htfd declined. From 
o-iuporor of tho West, hot gave him 6o mercoiiarios of Rome tliey hAd become' 
hiilf’ siip})orl, thill he wiiai iUnplaced by its aliicH ; from allies il.s, masters. King 

Gdoacer ruled Italy fttr fourteen yeaijj.. 
In the year 4!'l, he was eornpjered 


Julius jNepos, a iiepiuw of .Marceilittus, 
and anvenior of Dalmatia, who had been 
jiroelaimed bv the rourt of .('otiMantmo- 
ple. (ilji’erms received, iii'leiul of tlie 
t'mpin, the lie-hoiuie of i^iiloiia (474). 
Shortly niter a«.eeiiditig the lliioiie, N'epod 
iiiaiie |u'aee With the ViNigotlcN, ceiling to 
then, the terntoi v of Auvergne ; but, soon 
alter, a rebelhWn of the iillied baiiniriiiU'*, 
niiilei tlie eomm.'ind ot' their' geiieraj 
Ore>tes, obligi'd him to jl\ from Ivavumn 


Tlieoiloiic, king of the Ostrogoths, wjio, 
in 41)3, founded the kingdom of the Os-,, 
trogoths on the ela.ssic ground of Itaiv. 
The name of Rome was all that remained 
of that empire, which Jiad suhsisted 
tw'elie eenturies since its founiiation by 
Romulus. In the Imory of the decline 
of tins gigantic stiite, we see ilie'^rause.s 
of Its hill. Tlie jirei idling eoiTUiilion of 


to D.iimaiia. The fugitive i inperor livci), manners destroyed all monil energy; and, 
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time five years, imnl lie was a-'-as-i- 
liiift'd at Saionii, at the'insligiuion of (ily- 
••eiiiis, will! leeeived, peihiiji" on this ae- 
eouiii,ihe arelibi'lioprie ol iMiIaii. Koiii- 
tiln-. Aiigtislns, son ol‘ On-te-, was pro- 
eliiimed eiiipeior of the West, m 47(!. 
'J'llc I'lll Oi' til' elliplle Wii" now at llillld. 
The ( lei mini tl oop-., 1 leillliiili^, Rllgiiilis, 
(A e,, rev oiled under tlnii geneial < >i!oa- 
ei r, wimi Otesie- iefnvi,| to iljviiie 
01110111 . them a tlnnl pint ol' tlie Indian 
territorv. Pav lii, w here he'nni:Iit to de- 
I'eiiil hiiasel!', w:is taken by stoim: Oie-,- 
tes w.tx exeetiti d ; AiigU'-lU" iibdiciiled; 
Odoaeer w.-i' proelaim''ii king by lii- ai- 
mv.iuid the senntois of Roinc M-i.t an 
finbii'-y to tile empemi /eno at ('on^tan- 
finople to deekire “that it was neither 
liee»'s~,:iry, nor desinihle, tiiiit Indy should 
tiny longer he governed by an cmpeiorof 
Its own; ,iiid iherelitre they aekimw ledged, 
ill the iiiime of the people, that, the seat 
of the gi-iieral govenimi’iit Isniig innisli'i- 
red lloiii Home to ('^)Il,stantlllople, tliey 
leiiouneed the light ot" ehoosiiig an em- 

f ieror I'or themselvi's. The jepnhlie, 
lowiver, eoiifiding in tlie Millies ofOdo- 
neer, Immhiy jirayial that tlie emperor 
wiadd grant him the title of patrician, and 
the adimiiistnituiu of the Italian province.” 
iso low had Rome fallen! 'I'lie eiii]ieror 
Zeno liist gave the senate to miderstand 
that ,N epos, w'lio was still living in Dal¬ 
matia, was the lawful sovereign of Rome; 
liiit, soon atVer, jiletised with the pros]>cet 
ofheuigsole ruh'r, he reeened the honors 
of the emperor of the W'l'st. 'riie dethron¬ 
ed monarch, Romulus Augustus, w hose 
first name had be(« ehanged, m (’onstaii- 
luiojtle, to that of Moiniillus^ and wliom 
tilt; Romans called, in il’erision, .diig-iisfii- 
luJi, was Ivanislu'd hy Udoaeer to the villa 
of liUeiillus, in t'umi»ama, with a yearly 


Irotn tlie time when lloiiorms as,.«j,(|,.4 
tlic throne, i() tilt; lotai overthriwv of tlie 
emjiire, it was in a eonliimal lieath-stnig- 
gie. 'i'iie system of ihvuliiig tiie i mjaro, 
iiitrodiieid hy Dioehtian, in_ 'd'-'l, and 
eom|)leled, hy 'I'lieodosius, wa' llie ihief 
eaiisc of Its political weaknes... and tiiial 
disMiliiimn, whicli its nioiul degradiitimi 
nuide It inii>ossible to av eit, t spi eially as 
the iii'-reaso of civ ihyatioii among the 
liarlMiriiiiih who had bioken into the em- 
]iin', gave them an overvvhehnitig jiovver. 
.\ new iirder ot things conitiienecd ; the 
li'iidiil system, inirodiieed hy .'‘c Gstro- 
giiilis, I niiiks, and I.omliards, altered the 
whole elianutcrof.istale wineii foreentu- 
nes had lioasted ol" a repubheati <■nIistltu- 
tioii; and even the Roman iaiignage gave 
Wity hi'lure the totiil ehiiiigt in the sjnrit of 
the times; and its )d;iec wassiipjilied hy 
the Itiilian, I'reneh. S|aimsh and linghsh 
(oagnes. (Si e /h/raa/nn Eai/mi.) 

W'rsTni.N IsLAMw. (See y/tlndes, and 
. hi>nx.) 

W'kstj a.v iMvnnsiTv. (See Piits- 
lurch.) 

^VvsTrRWALn; a chain of mountains 
ill the I’riisMan government of C'oblentz, 
and die dtieliv of Nassau, coiineeted w ith 
the SieiH ugehiVge. (q. v-) Tho highest 
jioint is near Neubuig and Sal/kireh, 
dOlK) feet ahove the level ofthe sea. t^ax 
IS cultivated and cattle nnsi'd on the 
AVesti'i-w tild. It tilTords m>ii, copper, ca- 
eelleiit hmlding stone, and girat quanit* 
ties of hrown cojil. 

W KSTsiAt OTT, Richard, an eminent 
sculjitor, the eldest son ol" a eclchrated 
artist of tho same ebss, was horn m Lon¬ 
don, uImiuI the y'ejir 1774, and, liaving 
completed his prelimimu'y studies, was 
sent abroad by his fiitiier, hi 17ltf, before 
be bad atuiined bis eighteonth year. The 


{> 01)61011 of lUkX) pit'ces of gold. Soon firet woik of any imjionnnce.tliat he \yaa 

allcr, in tin; year 4H(i, tlic Franks cstub- engaged in, on Ina return to his natiYe 



m'i ,v' '■' Westmacott- 

; atououy, vrs3 a statue of Addison, which 
}!?*waa plan'd In Wesliniuster ablH^y ai)6ut 
the year 1806. lit 1809, ho was elected 
an ai=!socipte of* the royal academy, at 
•which time lie coinpletwl and erected, in 
gt. Paul’s cntliedral, the monument of sir 
• Ralph Aliercroniliic, and, sul^'quently, 
that of lord Collingwood in the same 
church. On his cnKagemeut to execute 
the bronze statue of tlic duke of Jlcdlord, 
In Rnsscll s<jnarc, he personally attended 
tp the w hole inanagemj'nt 6f the ejistmjr, 
and ihCiehy anpiircd so niueh skil! that, 

■ af er erecting the statue of lord Nel-ion at 
Birmiiigliiun, and of Mr. Fo\ in Blooms¬ 
bury sf|uar(», he whs able to neeoini>li'li 
the I'olossal statue of Achilles erected m 
Hyde jwrk, the greatest task iii hnm/c- 
casiiiig that has been ,'iellie\ed iti lui} 
country. (See H^dc Park.) In I'M. 
Mr. Westmacott eoiljpleted Ins /latioii.d 
luonuinentto William Putin \Vi‘'iiiiiii'i» r 
ablx’V, w'hieh is a work of gn at talcin. 
Among his woiks are tJie heantilid statue 
of a Peasjmt (Jirl, exliihiied at tlie nu.d 
academy in 1819, olm-ii is jtiirt ofti innti- 
uinent en'cteil to tlie ineinori of tin- laii' 
lord IVnrhyn; and the llnidoo (Jnl. for.-t 
wofi *0 l»(, cm'teil at t'alciittji. in nn'iiio- 
r} of Alexander Colvin. Tiic statne in 
bronze of tleoigo III. at l.i\eri«rtil, i'also 
tin; work ol' Mr. W( >tni;ii'oir. llis hi-t 
Work IS a colossal bnin/i staiiir nt' (’:iii- 


-WESTMINSTER. » 

wich in ISJiO. The city of ‘Westminstfer 
is coinjiriscrl in two parishes, St. Marga¬ 
ret nmP St..John, and ihohUtriies consist 
of seven paWshe.-!. The popnlntion of 
the city mid liberties, wdiich ix'tuni two 
niembere.to parliament, is, by tin; census 
of 18;ll,‘202,0S>0. Hem an'Westminster 
Itall, nlilx’y and srhiKil, St. James’s iml- 
ueo, |{iiekingham lionse, (’arlton Imiise, 
Wliiieludl palace,&e. Westinin.stor hall, 
inennyahle as the scene of so niiiny Inter¬ 
esting transactions, was hnilt hy William 
11, m 1097,and entirely repaired, with many 
allerations,bv Rik'lmrdII,irt bH*?. 'riiehail 
exceeds in dimensions any inoni in Hii- 
rojte uif^uiijioiled hy pillars, being 270 
feet III leiigili, 90 in height, and 74 m 
breadth. Parliaments have otii'ti sat in 
the htill, ami the courts of I'hatieery, ex- 
elie(|iier, king's bench and eoinmon pleas, 
have Itieii lield here, in dillen'iii iqiart- 
nieiit', ev er since the reign of Henry HI. 
It lia-aNo been used for the trial of ja'crs, 
ami oiliei di-tingui-hed pi'rsnns, accused 
of iiigli tre!i«oii, or otiier eiitiies ami niis- 
demeaiier.-, bitch as the late lord Melville, 
\\ arieii Hii'-fiiig'', \e. In iliis imll, like¬ 
wise, are held the eoruilalion ti'a-ls oftlio 
king- of r.iigland. 'file old pnliiee, at llto 
soiiilt I'lidoftlie liail, ineludiiig ill" ehapel 
of St. Stejiheii, IS now ii-ed to ai rouimo- 
date till' two hoii-( f. of ti.iiliatiietit. 'I'ln; 
iiiteiioi of the boil's'of lords is oniainent- 


niiiff, vvliicli has just been eieeted (lKt2) 
in Palace jard. He wu.s eleeieii an aea- 
deitiieian of the rojal aeademy ot' .irts, 
liOmloii, in Fehntarv, 1811; ami be is 
also fellow of llie society of iuiti(|iiarie-, 
> and a rneinher of the Dilettanti sm iet\. 

Wi 5TviivsTKn, a city of Middltsev, 
F.nglaiid, the .«eat <if govi'riiment, the ie,s- 
ideiice of royalty, and the centre (>!’ liis!,- 
ioii, i.s now so united with l.iomlon, linii, 
in appearance, they Ibnn one eitj. and, in 
ordinary sjieeeli, are meritione.l as one, 
though thev linveilu'ir sejanate juristlie- 
tions. London.) T'injil*'l«ir (<|. v.) 

eeparsites the two cities. Westumisti r 
lie.s to the west of London juojMT, with 
wliich it formerly eouimunieated hy 
inpansofthe Stnmd, and forms tin* west 
end, or fasliionable n -Idejii'c of the iio- 
liility and gentrv. 'J'he existence «f 
Westininsti’r is derived from the I'ounda- 
tioii of the abbey. In Henry HI 

granted to the abbot and eoiivi'iit of 
W.'stiniiii^er abh-y a market and fliir, 
which was the'origin ot'tlie eitv ami lits-r- 
tic.s of \Vfiatmiu«ter. 'At tlie L'eneml siiji- 
ression of religious bouses b\ Henry 
'ni, it was exmverted into n bisboprie, 
XThieh, however, was trausti ra’d to Nor- 


ed with lapes'tn. reprewniiiig the ile- 
fctincfion of the Spanish arniadu. Here 
are tlie stai eb.itiiber (<|.v and the jiainted 
clianibr r, 'ised as the |)liiee of eonfeifnee 
iM tweeti tin- lords and the eoiimioiis. 
(itiv Fawkes’s cellar, in v>hicli the gtiii- 
p'lW’der desigiu'd to blow up the two 
!ioUs'‘s of ]sirliameiit (see (hinpowdtr 
J^/o/) V as deposited, is still examined by 
the usher of the black lod at the liegiii- 
mng of every .ses.sion. (For the house of 
eoiuinoiis, see Sh j>hen\i.,SI.) Westminster 
ahbej wa> bmll In I'.dward the (’onll'ssor, 
blMiiit lO.'iO, on the siK' of an old Saxon 
elmreli; but all that j«irt which extemls 
from the eastern extreniiiv to the entrance 
of tbf' navi' was rebuilt in its pri'Si'nt 
stale by Henry III (l'i20—I'JtKt). Tbo 
nave was eatiied on slowly afterwards; • 
und die towers were not completed till 
the lime yl’ sir I'bristopber W'ren, who 
fmisiieil them as tliey now are. The 
ebnpel, vvliieb la'iirs liie iiamo of Henry 
VII, vi;us built l»y ibal inoiinreli in l.WJ, 
as a nnnl Hc'pulc bri'. 'J’lie geneni! plan 
is that of a Latin cross, of which the nuvo 
is '291 (i-et long from west to east, and !K) 
I'eet wide. 'Plu' lrnn.s(;|»t is itio feet long, 
from uorili to south, and 100 (iset wido.. 


e 
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BeyunJ ilic trausopr, towards the eaf!t,ar6' 
fn«‘ rliapr W. In ihc* j)t>ets’ torncr are the 
iMOiiiiiiK'nis of most’of the disthiguifjliftd 
poclo <»r KiigliiiKl; mul in other parts of 
the ahhcv are thow* ol' (listitigiiished 
Hiuteshien, warriors, seliolars and nrliets. 
The kin^^s of England uro erowned in 
the elioii <jf ihe uhhey. WoKfiniiistcr 
seltool was tJnindod hy rpieen Eh/nlH‘lh, 
in lijilKk fur (he ednenlion «d‘ fi>riy hojs, 
deno/rnn.ilei] l\n‘t/iicfn'.'} .^ih(jlftrf, nrv 
prepaied for tlie niiivershy. It is situated 
within the walls of th<‘ ahhev, and li- sep¬ 
arated into tv\« schools yr (in i.sioii.s, eoni- 
Jirisinp se\CM I'ornrs or classes, Itesides 
the seholiti-on the foundation, many of 
till' nohilit\ and geiiuy send llo'ir sons to 
W estnnn'>ler for instruction, s(j that this 
estJihhsInnenr \iis I'ton in eelehniy 
and respci tahility. Tliey ha\e an npfier 
and an undei master, with niinu tons as* 
sistanis, < 11’these masteis, manv lia\(‘ 
been eiiimeiil in the walks of literature, 
jmrtieiilaiIv do<-ior ihisla, so ealelnated 
forljis srocijty of discipline, and doctor 
V ineelil, the .llltlioi of the \o\il:je of 
iNeaichiis, - S( e iht' litslDnj <tf llii- ^thheij 
fitinifi i,f' S(. It chniitsti r, tii 

t'intliiuilii 1 mill .M’lii.tiw uN (■-\ ol-.. ijUarii 
l.oiuloii, Icl’i;. and N'all's lli^l'ini 
. Iiih jiiitii ^ I./ Ih . Ujlin/ illuMrat'd 

[lr|i ;uiil i"’-’;}, with til i nsriMHUsi. 

W » sieiiMix, a name. I, oiigiiijdl\ 
gi\en to a laiife pait of (iennant : ‘i. to 
a diieli\ III (otm!Ui\: d. to one ot'ilic, 
circles ol' till (h riiiaii emjnre; 1. to a 
kniirdoMi ; to a jiroMiiee of Puissia.— 
of winch \\c shall ticat m llic alanc order, 

1. 'J'lie IMIIW' of Il'tsll/llilh'tl W..S ciVCll, 
m the ni'ddlc a^( s, id all the couiiti i, 
hclwccii ilic W'eser, IJliinc and I’.iiis. 
whilc tlic ti'iiitorv In tween the EllaiaiiJ 
W esci w :is called /J,;.s//dj(i/ia. Tlie latti r 
name was hisi in tliej-outse of Hint': the 
iJirnicr w.is leianicd, and was soh-eipieiit- 
ly given tillin' eireleof W esiph.dia.find to 
tlie ^'aiieiland) or the diieh\ of llnL'ern. 

ti. Diii'h)! of flIsfjiliitliit. Ill I arlv 
times, this t’ormed lairt of tlie great diiehx' 
of Saxoiiv, .md was then called ,SVri(ir- 
Iniid, a iMiiie winch is still in use among 
the common pt'ople nl'tliat eoiimrv, and in¬ 
cludes ai'(i .1 pan of ili(‘ formei aioimit of 
Mark. In 1171*, when lleiirj the Lion was 
>111 mul'T tii('f>'in of iheeminre, thoareh- 
)Lsho(> of ('ologne^ri'cewed it from the 
•anpire as a lief, ntider tlie name of Jfesl- 
ph/diti, ufur which the name pasM'd oxer 
to the eoimfrv- f’ologne remained in 
po««es.sion of It until the dissolution ot 
.the nrehhishopric, in 1^(112, upon which 
.it WUH givt'u, l»y way of indemnity, to 

• la • 


llftese-Darmstaclt. In ISiS, it was ceded 
hy this power to Prus.sia,'and was united 
with the ’Prussian provintte of ’Westpha- 
liin It then eoutaiuc;d 1530 square miles, 
with 134,715 inhahitants. 

3. Circle (tf ffestphalia. This comimsed 
not only the land hetween the 'Weser, 
itliuie and Kms, hut also cUn.siderab)e 
distrietdonthe lell Imnk of the Khiiit?; hut 
the proper duchy oJ'Westphalia, asan ap- 
jxmdageof Cologne, xva.s eonsaU^rud aslte- 
longing to the'electoral eirclc of the Rhine. 
It had :iKoiheofrieial niinu' ofthcfrc,v//>fto- 
Itfin ('irilt of the Liiwn Jihinr. It was one 
of the larger eircl< s of th<‘ ancient empire. 

4. Kiti^doin Ilf U fslphnlin. The peace 
ol 'I’llnit (q. \*.) had made Ntipoieon mas¬ 
ter ol all tile PruH'iau territory xvest of 
the lllhe, and he also kept ]ios-,c^sion of 
the territories of the eleetoi> of Hcs.sc and 
llaiwixei, and the duke of 1’j'iuiswic‘k. 
He had not then eoneeixed the idea of ex- 
ti ndmg the frontiers of the ('inpire he\nnd 
the Uhiiie: mid he created, out of tlie eoun- 
riii s |u.s| mentioned, a kingdom of West- 
)ihaha. eomjirising all the country' of 
Uruii'W iek-\V<>li’i'nl)Utt('I, ilie eleetoiatc 
ol' llesM' (except Ilanaii and Kat/eneln- 
ln'gen', tin' Prussian proxinecsof Magde- 
liui;: and .Mtimn'k xxest of tlie l''.lhe. llal- 
iier'i.idt willi Hohnsiein, Hilde-heim x\ ith 
(losiai, Mmi'feld, Uuedlinhnrg, Lielisii ld 
wiili '111 flint, ;\liihlliiu!sc'n juid \ordhau- 
seii, .'^tolhei-‘r-N\’erniiierode, Padeihorii, 
Mindeii and Raxeii'herir, the llanoxenau 
jiioxinees. (;,)ttmgen, (iriihenhaaeii xxifh 
llohnsti'iii and j•',l!lmgel^*d<•, and tlsiia- 
liiuek, t’oixe\,anii the comity of’ Hittls^rg. 
3’he area amoimted to srpiauMmles, 
xx Ith !,!• l(i,l>13 inhaliitants. Noxember 15, 
]e07,llie kingdom of 4Vestphalia xv^i^cre- 
ated, and Jerome. tiichrolin'rtdWajioleon, 
tlien onlx twenix-fiuir xears old (see Jc- 
ronii], xxa.s made king, with a consti- 
miiou li.rmed in elo.s(‘ miitalion of Uiat 
of the French, xxhieh abolished feudal¬ 
ism, and might have done jrood m xari- 
oiis res|>eets, eoiikl it exerhaxe gone into 
full operation free fioni fhexxeiglit ot'jur- 
eigii mllueiiey which eontinuallx pre-'cd 
Ujion the kingdom.’' Jerome ajqH'UJ ed.I fee. 

' 'fill' raijs'ror Na|H>l<'>)Ti c-oe dtts I'l.n-'i- 
liilit.ii le die coUDlry, .is ils pi. .xml.le fi.'i '-.k's. 
ll sti|iui,Ill's ol uli.il llie kli'"i|,'!ii ol W e-ll.i'...- 
Ii.i Is 111 I oi.sisi , th.il b.xll Ilf alt die iK Ill..'!" *’1 
die former priiiees sliall t'e ,U tli.' rors 
linpos.d. In !>(' piveif U> Ills (vlVicers of die .'.mix 
lli.u Westpli.dia IS to lorm p.iri ol di* (f'tile<l- 
erai'x’ of die Rliinc, xndi a ctmliDcenl ol iJ.ffUO 
men, of wiioni. lioxvcver, in (lie •• I'pi xe.ir.s. 
onlx li.ilf are to he rms»'d die other ludl lo be 
hirnishod hx Franre, hjuI lo form the g.irrivon 
ot Miigifelmrg; dial Jeroim Nni«'fcon is> to 
king, his direct male dssccod.iuls to succead . 
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7, in'.'Cassel, and entered on the goVeni- •; periericcd monarch had, indeed, counac!- 
epnneiit, IttU conducted,' es mij^t have * ioiib around him, who did the best that 
been cx|iected, net like a king, bet ratlier ^oiild Iw done under the,deplorable rir- 
like a French prefect The situation of cUmstances of the kingduui. Within a 
this now Kngdom"was deplorable. Alltiie short time, an army of 1(1,000 men was 
provinces had been systematically ex- formed. The French code, tliough at 
hausted by the Frenoh,\>efore iliey were .first much disliked, gradually l>egan to 
UHitod into a kingdom; in'addition to 'fiiKllcss opposition from the |>oople; tho 


y\hich, die emperor had retained half of. 
all the domains, or public pro|M}rty, in or¬ 
der to make grants therefropi to his soU 
diers; had stipulated that he should keep 
12,.100 men in Magdeburg, to hi: suppe^n- 
ed, cloUicd and [laid by the people oftiie 
country: and the kingdom was to pay all 
the contributions which had heen iiuposi'd 
upon tlie several lerritorich compo'.iiig it 
when they wore conquered. Wtstplialia 
was, in many respects, hut a province, a 
tcrritorj' of France, uitliout enjoying tlie 
advantages yvhich it might lia\c (Icrn'ed 
from forming an integral part of the em¬ 
pire, and haying the additional bnrtlien 
of a large army and an cxpeii-n e goi erp- 
inont. On the other hand, we imi'-i not 
omit to state the adyantage-. yyliirli grew 
out of the intimate coiineMon of this new 
kingdom with France. 'I'iie gn'ati'".t were, 
a^ w ' have already said, the abolition of 
f tiiLtisin, and an increased e.-nmalion of 
tile loyver classes,, j, ^r,, m,.)- ilimgncss to 
aekiiovtledge tlieir riirlit'’. (. g. ly re-|)eei 
to the, administration of jii-Mi e, ihe di-tri- 
biyioii of the public biinlien>, tin ir par¬ 
ticipation in the iTiniiicip:il adinini-tiMlion, 
&-C. TJie financesof till kingdom yyere in 
groat einbarnLS>iuent winm it y\eni into 
ojieration, and alway'- remained-.o din ing 
tlie seven- \<‘ars of it^ cvistenoe, large 
sains going every ye.ir to France witlioiii 
any eijnivjilent, and inc kingdom being 
obliged to take part in nli the great nio\o- 
meiits of the empire. Tlie young, niex- 


taxes, though high, xvere more unifiirmly 
distributed than ever before; and theueyv 
coustiiution afforded mlvantages to tho 
great body of the people, yy Inch lltry soon 
liegtm to estimate. The government gain¬ 
ed III firmness as the prejudices ajnunst it 
diminished.. The king, Iwsides liis civil 
list, had 1.000,(K>0 francs a Fn'iich 
jinnee. lie w'a.s much inclined to disM- 
pation, bill, at the same time, disposed to 
do good to Ins fs’ople. In internal 

eommotioii'. bi'gan, ocriesioiied l»y the war 
In tween \nstna and France. I’lie eastern 
froiiiii'i' of till' kingdom yyas attacked by ii 
C(up" under !"clii]l. (q. y.) In the south, 
an uiMirreeiion broke out among tlie pe;i.«i- 
ants near Marburg, 'rhe*-!' ctreiiTnst.'inees 
gave rise to "cyere inea.surcs. and the e.\- 
tciisioii of the bigli police, 'file king w.na 
obliged, by I'’ranee, to increase In." mmy 
to dtkOOO men ; and the taxe.s wen*, in con- 
.seijuenee, so mueb aiigmenied tbnt, nei- 
tln r tlie minister of finances nor the es¬ 
tates of the kingdom knoyyiiigany other 
means to jnoinlc fir the e.Mgency, tlio 
jiiiiilie domains wete sold, and the public 
delii was arbitrarily reduced, by expung¬ 
ing a eeitam |Miition of eacli man's de¬ 
mand. In lisIO, liii* yvliole of till'former 
Iliiiioienau tei'iitorj- was united to We-f- 
nbalia ; biii hardly had s)i(> taken posse.s- 
si 111 of It,.w hen another impel ml deem; 
yvus' issued, annexing not only ibis iieivly- 
acqnired tcrritorj. but aNo tlie fonner 
jiroyinees of Osimbrnck, Minden, and 


hull, ilie king to ri'iTidin alwav* sutyccL lo tlic an- 
lerial tamilj ..t.iuui'... in criMiot inmorily, INinpo- 
coii or Ills (icsci iiiliiiHs lo a|)[><,ml «i regent , ilic 
king and tiis lj.m'!vlo liavi dO'.ctHic ol .j.lKIO.IMXI 
ffdiiC.s, toiiaraop'l from liic other hrtf of liic do- 
maiiis, with additioits trom llir (iiiblie tr<;a.siiiy, if 
they should fail to yield ihe reqiin.iU' ainoiint It 
fartlier provide., that there dnili be a cmistitution 
SRCuring the eini.ilnvot all ihe Mitijerls dial free¬ 
dom of worship, that the (eiid.il privileges, and 
those of corporation'! shall be abolished, but ilic. 
different ranks of nobiliu art to eontiiine; one 
•ystem of taxes to emlvnee all elassfs , the t.it on 
real estate not to exceed a fiiili of the ret eiiiie ; 
four miniSlers to be appointed, and ii eouncil of 
stale; laws rcs[ieeting the fmain.'.s, < itil ,tnd jm- 
nai legislation, to lie drawn up m the eouneil of 
state, to 1^ discussed by romnnltees of the rhani- 
her. their reports to be discussed by llie cotirifil 
of state, and the law, as finally seiiled the 
rooneil of .state, under Hi<, presi.hniry of the king, 
tv) be laid before the chaaibcr; the estates to eou- 


sist of one Jnmdred im^nbers (seveiitv to be elio- 
sen ofosvnei. of real e.slale, firtei-n ol men h.inls 
and mnnm'.o'turi'rs, and fifieeii of bierary iiient, a 
tliir<l i/.irt lo be renewed eserv three \t .irs , tlieir 
presideiii lo be iioiiiiiialed by the king ■, llteir ile- 
liales lo be sei ret , llie eoiitiirv lo be ilivided into 
dep.irtniciil-. iVe., willi prefeels, \( . .ind depnrt- 
itieui,il ,(.llig,.s, \e . as m Fr.nii e , the ('fnif 
S'ljiiil ii'i III be adopted Juniifirv 1, liltlU , the nd- 
niiiii'lrdlioM Ilf )nstu'<! to Im piiblie, in peinlrnses 
with till aid of pines , a new syslcin of (HMialjit- 
risprijilence to be adopted July 1. lUfUl, eotiris of 
tln')ie,,( e to In established, with jiistiees of tin; 
« ace , Ihe pidges lo be indepi inieiil, appnmtcvi 
u the king , llie judges iR In- reiiiotable only bjr 
llie king, and only alter seiitenee tiv the court of 
ii(.peal, on charges presenled by the royal«(>r(t- 
enrator. or one ol ils ])residenls , no enlisting tif 
soldiers for money lo lake place ; the army to Ih» 
sii[iplii d by eoiisenpiioii. Dec, 23, tflOfl, a siip- 
pleirn iitarv siatule was issued, cslablishiiig ooo 
tuorc niiniVlcr. 
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IJjged lo Bui> ineruns. it is divided into three gov 
init^ niifl, (Moreover, to aclp^t die coiiti- enitiieiits, Mfinster, IWinden, and Arns 
iieiital svsu-ni {(]. v.): but iliis was not eo her*', with eaintals of the same names., 
in Westphalia as in Honie oth- 1 m ilanini, a wiaodical called JhrMvtaoJ '; 
cr (Muiiitiie!;, the goveniim'nt’mitifiating //w/w/nnrf j7ntiyurtie,» is published by a 
its rigor as intieli as possible. In IHi2,the sonety for promoting the knowledge of 


king led his army to Poland ; luit tlie em¬ 


peror soon oliligi-il him to leave his troojis 
and n tuni.'' Of his 21,000 men, but few 
escaped tlic diNtsters whicb befell tlie 
r'l'etieli forces•0i'\ ond Niemeii. A 
ne\\ arnn, of 12,olio men, was immt'di- 
ntely organi/cd, and accompanied the im- 
jierial arm\ to Sa\on\ ; but the hearts of 
the soldiers were with tlieirbreihreii who 
stood ojiposed m ilieiu. I'ten hefon* the 
battle ot‘ Leipsie (<j. 
drille tlie king from his re.-idence, and 
oceiipied (‘a*-si'l for tliree dais. 'I’lie king 
reiiiriif'd with some l’’ren< li lioojis, bin 
only to receiie Uic news of the irreat bat¬ 
tle of l,elp^ie, fMid to leaie In- residence 
and kiiieiloin (iireiiT, after ha\ ingciiiiyd 
eiety liniiu' laliiable m his palace-, alid 
eieii a pan of the trea-iire- of tlie niii-e- 
iim, to be carrual oil' Two dtii-aftt i ins 
flepaimie. the Kvi.-sirms entered <’a—el ; 
and, in a I'eiv daj-, the old eovei inneiit- 
were rei*s!abli-lted ;dmo't thronelioiit the 
kingdom. < )ct. 20, li-b!, the kingdom of 
W'e-lpliiiiia cea-ed to e\i-t. 

o. 'I'lie /''rimhra Prorhirr of If i slphiilut 
wa- eieait d. in IHlo, out of tlie jiroi iiices 
which I'rn-sta foimerly pos-e-sed in liie 
est[<lialiaii < trele, with lliei \et‘ption of 
the duchies of Cleies and iJerg, and the 
tihheis of I',-sen and W erdeii. It is 
boundeil In the Netherlands, Hanoier, 
Ilnm-Wick, rhe two j.i|»pes, electonii 
llessia, \\’aldeek, llesse-Itarm-tadt, Nas¬ 
sau, the l.ow'er l{hme, and Jnlii'rs-fdeie- 
Ilerg. 'file soutlicrn and ea-terii part- are 
motiiuainoiis,)et have some fertile pluins; 
the tioithern and nnrth-w'cstern jiarts 
Contain coiisideralile heaths. 'I’lie eiimate 
is generally moderate, but rough in the 
niountauious parts of tlie Sanerlaml. Tlie 
Weser, Ians, l.ippe, and Kuhr, are the 
most 11111 * 011(1111 nuvlgahle rivi'rs. Th<' 
jiriKlucLs are eultle, giaiii, llav, wood, 
inueh iron, copper, calamine, lead, coals, 
salt, niinoral wi'tera, &.C. The agrieuliural 
Iirodiicts are not sufficient to sn]»|)lv the 
inhabitants. The manufactnie o( linen, 
and nil kinds of iron and sieel wares, is 
extensive. Many <tf the inhabitants ot 
the, iiortlieni pails go annually to the 
Netherlands, to assist in gallieringthe bar 


the history and antiquities of WealpliaHa. 

A\ ESTriiAi.iA, Peace of; the name 
given to the peace concluded in 1648, at 
Minister and Osimhruck (Iwth situated in' 
Mestpli.'ilia), l>y which an end was']iut 
to the tliirty years’ w'ar (q. v.\ and a new 
poliliral svstein was established in Eu- 
rojie, which continued till the breaking 
out of the Freticli revolution. For Ger¬ 
many, particularly, it la'caiiM’ the founda- 
(■/ernitsclielf rioii of tlfe w hole political ststem—a sys¬ 
tem unwiildy and op[)re«.-i\c. This 
peace vtii- not concluded iinul after seteu 
•ycats of negotiation and piTparaiion. 
Tiiwaids tin; end of 1641, pn.Tnniiiaries 
wrie ngieed iijion at Hamburg, having 
reference chiefly to tiie mode of proceed¬ 
ing III regard to tlie fiitiire |K“ace, and 
the place where tlie delihcralioiis should 
he eniried on. 'I'be actiiid negotiations 
did not commt nee uiitM lli44, at OMia- 
liinck, hi tween the amhassad. rs of Aus- 
ttia, tiie (ierman empire and Jswedeu; at 
.Mim-ter. lietween tho«i'^if tlie enq>eror, 
Franceaiui oilier powers; iuit the articles 
adopted III lioih foriiu’d one treaty. This 
di\ I'iou of tlie members of the dijilomalio 
congress was ititendul partly to pivieilt 
disjintes on points of etnpieite between 
, France and tswcdeii. partly ln'enuse Swe¬ 
den refused to lunc any iliiiig to do with 
the ]*a)ial mineio, wlm was to assist in 
tlie negotiations. Uuarrels on |M>int.s of 
etiijnetti', I'tirned to the most ridiculous 
exireiiie, prevented the opening of tlie 
congress for a long tune. The niinikters 
of princes churned the title of ciceWeiicy, 
like tho-<‘ of the electors. A round table 
was adopted for the sessions, in, order to 
evade other piiuetilios. Peaee was coii- 
elnded at Minister, whither the ministers, 
w'liu had iH'eii at Osimhriick, repaired, 
ufler tliey had also concluded a neaty 
shortly ht'fore, on Getober 24, ItHi^. by 
tins peace, the religiou.s and political state 
of (Jerniaiiy was settled ; the sovenugnty 
of the mcmla-rs of the empire was ac- 
kiKrtvledged. They received the right 
of eoneludhig ti'eath's aiuoiig tlieriiselves 
and with foreign poweii!, only nut against 
the tuiiperor and empire'. Their consent 
was made uoeessarv to ciinhle tlie empe- 


.'veiit, and to dig turl*. Tlic whole province ror to put any of the incuiberB under the 
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'ban. Tho ('Icotorol iiunily of iho Pnlati- 
■ nate n’c’fivuti back the Palatinate (<i. v.) 
•of the Riiiiio, aiui the ciglith ehytorshif) 
was crcaictl for it, with a jtrm-ision, h<v\v- 
cver, liiat this Eihotild be iibolishoii in 
case the Ravariiin house should becoino 
extinet (as uctimlly Itappened m 1777), 
sincellic Palatine house would tlieji n^cov- 
erllie IJavurian electorate. The chnn^tes 
which hud been made fur the udvanta<re 
of the Protestants since the reliirioiis 
peace' {(|. V.), jn I.Vm, were confmia'd 
by tlie .dctermuiiition tliut every tlnu" 
should remain us it had been at die b.'inii- 
ninp of tlie ISO culled) normitl ti(ar{i]. 
pyi. 'file Calvinists reeeivid ec|iMl 
riithls with the adherents of t!ie. Amrs- 
burg (fonfessirtn (q. v.l. or thi' l.iitlieraii'. 
The iMinces of the rm])ire \\ere Isumd 
not to prosecute or oppress those' of tli< ir 
subjects whose reli;;ious [’nili dill 'led 
from their own. After all iitip'doin'nls- 
iu the way of the sjsteiii ef toh icic.n 
had been tuerconie, tlie aiiih.'s-ude.ts 01 , 1 - 
braced anti shed tears ol' jo\. r^cM ud 
religious ibimdatioiis weie s'ciiitii/ed, 
and given «' iiideiuiuiii atimis to sew ra! 
ruenliejs ofthe empiie, 111 whicli die 
pei ;icf|uies,-ed to seepre Die iiileaiitj 
ol' Ills- Iiereilitarv state'. 'I'he empire 
eeiled Al-atia to J-'raiii 1 , to iis lastiiiir in¬ 
jury : .'^AU'deii ri'ceni’d lliiler I’omi- 
rania. Iheinen. \ eiduii. \\ i-iotir, ;ind 
.7,0(KMH't) of (iermuii doHai' lor lier 

troops’ Ihandenhmir ... die secii- 

hiri/ed bis’iio()ries of J laihi r'tadl, '\1 iiideii, 
Caijii!', ;ind tlie ie\ei'ion of ^Itiadi hme'. 
Meekleul»urg reieiwd the ciiiall/ed 
bishoprics of Schwerin and l{;it/eiHir"; 
lltHiover, alternately witli a Cailiolic 
liishop, die bi'liopi le of < tsiialiroeh and 
some eoiiw ii's . 1 ies'i'-t'jissoi. the alil'ev 

of lliisehi'i !d iiii l tiDU.OOO (I'ermae dol¬ 
lars. The i lilted .N'etlierlalids v ere ac- 
kuowlede d as an iiidi pemh at nation, 
and 111 '-!'... as eiuirely '..jinrate fioin 
the (iermaji empire. Prance and .'sue- 
den nndertoolv to Lnnuaiiiy this peai-e. 
The solemn pmtes! of jiojie Innocent 
X against these' terms, jiailieuluriy in re- 
spt'Ct to the in|iir\ dtuic to the ]i;ipal sec 
by tlic s<'eMl.in/-ution of liisjiopnes and 
abbeys, \c., was not regarded ; but the 
complete execution of the condilioiis of 

the treaty wars ob'trticied by many dilii- 
culties. The war was even <-ontiniied b('- 
tw'cen France with Savoy on the one side, 
and S(>ai)i witli Lotrame on the other; 
also beltveeii Spuiii and I’ortugai.—.'^l'" 
Von WolnnBiin’is Histonj <>j Ih of 

Jf'e»lphfditt (2 vols., Leijifiie, IMIr).—Thm 

jKiace gave the death-hlow to the political 
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unity of (icnnany. It made the German 
empire, which 'tvas alway.s 11 most dis- 
advantngi'oiis form of gmcrnmcnt for 
die pc(|pl(', a disjoihti'd frame, without 
organization or pyitem. Ferdinand ll, 

* Iiad it not .hi'i'ii for his intolerance, might 
liave had it m liw power, nfler the jieacc. 
ofl.uheck with Doiimark, in KM'd, to gi\o 
onci' moil' coupisti'iicy to the empiie; 
whether, on the whole, to the aihanf.agii 
of the jieojile, or hot, we do not,say. Put 
by till' “ edict of resiniitioii” cill eled by 
the .li'siiits, he di'prived liiitiself o(‘ llu! 
I'rmt.s ol' 'filly's,;iiid WalV’-iistem’s \ieio- 
iK's. F.xeiy Gennim pi nice and petty 
monarch now ilmiigiit only of Iiih own* 
house; and the (I'eiman empiie not only 
lost, by the ]ieaee of We.stpliidia. a li'i rilo- 
ry of 1().(K)() .siiiiare inili-s, wnii l,.')0(l,(ilK) 
inlialiitanis, hut also its ivi'ni ji mjliiary 
Iroiiliei ; while Lorraine, on the snic of 
Aisiitia, and the Ihugnudiaii enele in the 
»i'.< si and nonii, weie !■ It w iiliont ih h in i. 
'i'he iiiti iti.'d trade ef thinainy was 
al'O grievously ohsmieied h\ die csfali- 
iishmelit ofnhovf- dlKI sii\oreign < >11 tie' 
mill r la'iiid, till right jiiocmed l y I'lanee 
foi every inemher of ili>' em|iiie to i-on- 
elnile scjianite alliamis. winch ,,a.e fi 
Kavaria, ISianilenbnrg, and ode 1 (iei man 
lioii'cs, nii|ioiiance in the ueiii lai I'.iiio- 
peali Jiohlics, li-gi ihei widi the inllii- 
enee of llireign |)ow:'|s., as Swidiii, <>n 
the politics ol’ (terinaiiy, made t!i.' conn- 
try llienceford’ the liiiaiie o|‘ all die 
t|uani'ls of I'.nrojie. One imliiaiv 'i.ito 
.•il'ier anelner was eirialilisle'd : and lie- 
(jermi'ii nation, impi ih-d, in a ilions.nid 
ways. III Its mamifaeini* ' and cemmen e, 
hi'ioied only -to siipjiort a iinmin'i <d' 
petty, yet /ivi'i'grow 11 lemies, nda nlons 
Conn- and foieign etiiliass|e.s. Tlieaits- 
toeratie I'niicipli was de\i loped at die 
expense ol' the monarchical, .so fli.n tin: 
c nipire, wliedi alwavs had die di'advari- 
tagcs Iiotli ol (ill electoia! and a le tedilaiy 
iiioiiari liy, without the aihatilaL” ' of 
I ilher, now lie< amc entirely eiipj.lral. 
Prance and i"!weiU'ii aei|inred gnat in 
llii enci' Ml (ieriiiany hy this pi aei-, owing 
to the ('oiitemptihlc jinde ol’ tlie jii'lly 
jirinee.s of the eounlrv, and dieir niscn.si- 
Inlity Ihr tlie generai well-iiemg of the 
iMlioii. Though well aware rliat sin li 
.s|»eenIatioiiH are uselcs.s, tin; historian I'an 
hardly Iielp Uhkmg Ifniself, How difl’er- 
• iit would have been the diMiiiy of Pu- 
lopi' hut for the bail wliicli ]iill an end to 
the pM'i'ious life of Gitstmus Adolphna, 
oil the field of Liit/eii r 

Wi rHKKsnt:i.jj Puiijos. (See Prison 
Discipline.) 
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Wrtstein ; the name of a falnily long 
resiilt'iit at several of the members 

of whi('li*wf're highiy distingnished aa 
seholara and tlieologiatis.— John Jantea 
IVctstcin, horn in is said to have grad¬ 

uated at Basle as a doctor in pliilosophy be¬ 
fore. lie liad reached the age of seventeen. 
Having ciiiered the churcli, he devoted 
.himself, with uncomnum ardor and per- 
severniH'.e, to tlio restoraiimi of the purity 
of tlie text of the New Testament, and, in 
piirMiiincc of tliis object, visited most of 
the principal libraries of France, Swil/er- 
hind, (h rmanylind Enghnul, evatnining 
and collating their \nrious manu.scripts. 
Oil his return to Basle, ho declared his 
intention of publishing a new treati.sr on 
this ini}K»rtnnl subject, under the title of 
Prohstuncna <vi A'oci 'J\slamrnt\ (Irari 
KJitidunn ijrcnrattssimam e vi hisliitsiniis 
(’oih(il)ii,t .Mnnuacn'iitis denuo pro'umn- 
dnm. I'his annunciation excited consid¬ 
erable unea-iuess ainuiig the (ierman 
ditines who exerteil theio-selves with 
such etfeet to pnwMire the suppression of 
a work winch, they feared, might uns<-Hlc 
the n’ceived \ersion, that the council re¬ 
fused to sanction or permit the pubhea- 
tioii. Wetstein, in conseijiience. remoted 
to Holland, where he pui)h.«lied ins book 
in .iiid wa.s soon alter appointed by 

the Uemon-tmiils to tlii' professorship of 
history and philosophy, then become va¬ 
cant i»y the lesignatioii of Le t’lerc. In 
1751—17.‘>“i ap|veared his lu,st work, an 
edition ol' the Ni'vv Tc.stamcnt, m two 
folio voltiines, with the text as go'iierully 
roecived, and tlie various readings, notet., 
jk.e., helow. To tins he also annexed two 
curionsepistlea of ('leniens UoiMami-, horn 
a Syriac inanuseript, vv ith n Latin vei>ion. 
He died at .Vnisferduni, March *24, 175-1 
Wktti., William Martin Lcbenrlit de, 
doctor and professor of theology in tlie 
uiuv'ersily ol Basle, was born in 17r*0, in 
the village of I lia, in Weimar, where liis 
fatlier wa.s miinstvT. In 171M), lie enlered 
the jrymiKiMmn of Wnunnr. He lliere 
liecamc acqnainUHl with Mourner (ip v.), 
a French emigrant, whoso son lie in- 
stnicted and a('com)ianicd on a journey 
to Switzerland and (irenohli'. In 17J*ih 
lie went to the university of Jena, and 
studied llieologv. In 1805, he juihlished 
a treatise on tlie Mosaic books; and lii.s 
lectures on the suitie subject met with 
inucli approbation. In 1807, lie wa.s 
njipoiiucd professor fitrmrdmarins ol 
philosophy at Heidelberg, and, in 18011, 
enteri'd the tlieologic.nl faculty ofthi’ same 
, university aa professor ordinarius ot theol¬ 
ogy. In IHIO, lie accejrted an uppoiiit- 


nient in the university of Berlin. The , 
•results of the inquiries into which his 
lectures led hiiii he' gave to the public in • 
several works, among which are the Ibl- . 
lowing:—Coiitrilnitions to an' Inirfiduc- 
, tion to the Old Testaraem {1806—1807);'. 
jManual of Hehraico-Jewish Archaeology j, 
(1814); Manual of a Hi.storico-Crilical f 
IntnKluctioaio the Ofd Testament (1817), 
of which a second edition Im** apjieared . 
(vol. i. in 182;{, vol. ii. in liJ26). ■ Hw in- . 
vesligatioiis led him, ill some c»Uii‘s, to . 
views and hypotheses which,met with 
much opposition ; e. g. that the Penta¬ 
teuch consists of a collection of works 
which originated independently of each 
,other, and were hroiiglu together, towards 
the end of the Jewish e\de, in an epic 
jiocin, having tor its object tlie exaltation 
of the tlieocnicy. He formed a connexion 
with August!, with a view of jireparitig a 
new translation of the whole Bible (Hei¬ 
delberg, 18tHt—IHl I, 5 vols.}, of which 
competent judges have tliought the parts 
jiiejKiied by He IVette tlie best. H'lS 
atuichnient to the philosophical system of 
Ins friend Fries (ip v.) ap|M*ars in his 
\\oik < hi Keligion and Tlieology (181.5 
and 1^*21), Oe^ of the most nii|sn1ant 
I'lintrihntioiis of modern tunes to tlie 
pliilo-opliicai criticism of uojrniatics. 
His Bililical Doirmntics of the Old and 
New Testament (18i:i and 1818) also has 
the stump of the piiilnsophy of Fries, as 
Iri-i likevvl!^e his Christian .Morals (,‘l vola., 
J8in—18‘>1). But, diiriiit'die writing of ^ 
this work, the situation of He 4\’ctle was 
siiildenly elituiged. H<' hud found, in 
1818, u iiospitaiiie reception in the house 
of the paieiiis of Sand (q’v.), and, after 
tin* uiurder of Kotzebue hy timt young 
nian, He Wette tliougiif it his duty to 
write a ‘letter of eousolation to the un- 
liajipy mother of the youth. The letter 
eoulaiind this passiige : “The spirit 
of faith and confidence wiil^ which 
the deed was jverllmned fe,a good 
sign of the times. The deed, considered 
in a geiicnd point of view, is inimonil. 
liv'd is not to be overcome liy evil, but 
only by good. No right can l>e foinidcd 
on wnuig, cimning or violence, and the 
good' end vloe» jiot jiislitV the nitaiis.” 

A dispassionate i*eadur will find an apolo¬ 
gy for this language when lie coiisidore 
the circumstamtes in which it was writ¬ 
ten, and that tdl’allow Sand to have been 
actuated merely by a sense of<Iiuy when 
he. eoinmittcd the murder. After the 
letter was imule ptddic, He Wette inaia- 
tained that it 6uglit to Iw* considered that 
it was of a private character, addi'C^^st^ 
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V merely to the mother of tlie unfortunate 
,yoinli, niid that all be >>ished was to be 
judfred by a coni]f)ctelit trilninal; hut the 
• ministry of jHibllc iiiPtrurtion disin'isaed 
liini without furllier incjinrj'. The soiiute 
of she university attempted to intercede 
for him. but was severely reprininiided. 
Tpon leuviiift lus situation, he addressed 
manly lettei-s to the kiiijr, tln^ minister 
uml the senute. lie refiisf*d to neeepr a 
quarter’s salary olfered him by the inin- 
isti'i'. and left Herlin. He received many 
proofs of the pTieral iiiiere.st taken in Ins 
situation. In Weimar, he linished his 
Christian Morals, prepared u eriiu al 
ivlition of the eomjdrte works of lailher 
(of wlneli the lirst \oliiinn, eomaminir fiie 
letters o|’ Luther, niijii'tiied ;it Herlin in 
tOid wrote a work eiilled Y'/aoi/. r 
odirdu ff'tihtdrs Zieij/hrsiHeihii, 
tvliieh. ill the form ot‘ a hioirraphy, i;i\es 
his \ lews on the most important sulip'i is 
of do<rmaties. morals, losiheties and pas¬ 
toral tlieoloiiy. It siiows linw his m,u 1 
had risen alin\e the ditiividues <if Jus ■sit¬ 
uation. lie now U'lt tite desire ot‘ !>(■- 
. coiniujruseful nsa pieaeher. ninl apiieared 
ain t'le pulpit in s(.\(.i-,il phiees ni Ins nti- 
tiv< •oniiti'y. lie tiisi) pn!i!i>(icd se\(.ral 
of his .seimoils, hy wlueji tlie eon.'ieiia- 
tioii of St. Ctnhatin'-'s elnireli, at Hrint'- 
wick, were indiieed tu unite him to 
becoiin a candidate lor tlie pltiee of 
assistant eler/rynitin, in IS’Jl. lit tieei pt- 
txl the iimtaiion, and was untini'iionsly 
oleeied ; but the "overnmeiit reliiscd to 
’ coiilinn his election, though tin'tin olom- 
c/il facuitieH at Jena and Lei|>sie Innl de- 
elan .il th.it he had not rendered hini'i'lf 
iirdit for the -ministiv hv his lettei to 
Sr'aiid’s mother. Ih-Wette therefore ae- 
tvepicd a theolomea.1 a)ipomtineiit in the 
unner'ity of Hasle, to which he, wtnr m 
tlie sjirimr m’ l|f. mmu !«,‘(pilled 

the greatest i sieem hv ins lertures ni lus 
new simaimn. His Jaietunjs oil Morals 
(Berlin,'Ir'^l. o\()K.i were flelivered be¬ 
fore a mi.\ed aiidii-riee. Uis Sermons 
apjM-ared in Jc7*!—1''37, tuid his la etpres 
on lleItgioM, its Ksstneeaiid its I'otmsof 
Manifestation, Heihn, We behe\e 

tli^f he IS at pieseiit eliiefly oeciqiied 
with the raMsion of his workis and with 
his etiiliiHi of Inither. 

Wetter, a lake of Srverlen, in Ihust 
GotblaiHl, sixiy-five unl< s I'Uig, and from 
teiy ta.*sit:tetjn wide, is deep -md eh-ur. |t 
isBUp^oaC'd to prognosiieiue the ajipniaeh 
of Hlon#y vy<»fhei. Inkeull inland pieei s 
,of water Burroimded with moimtaink, it 
is subject to Ruddoo storms in still weath¬ 
er ; and superstition has reported that tlu'se 
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storms are oeeagioue'd hy a sulite'rrancan 
' comimitiieation with lake Con.staiiee, in 
Switzerhuid. ,• 

Wiin i-N, CotiKTs OF ; a di.slingni.shed 
family iu the middle agea, from wdiieh all 
the present reigning hoiisi's of Su.vony 
derive their origiti. I'he name is taken 
Irom a tsfliivoiiie place, in the diieliy of 
IMagdebiirir. The first of this liimily, 
known with eeitaiiity, is Dieterich, eoiiiit 
of Weltin, who died iii His de- 

seoiidaiir, EiiHlerie the >V’aiiike, was m- 
feolf.'d hy the enijieror Sigismiind, m 
With Siiv»u>, aod'lhe dignity of 
elector wjis eoiineeted with lus hef. (r^ee 

\\ f riiK, IJoirer Aim <ler. (."^ee /hjtrcr.) 

• WriMocTii; a seaport, horoiigh, and 
market-tow nof llngland, iii l)oi>el'>hire, 
at the month of the W < \ , eelc'lirated as a 
f'winon.ihle Imtliitig-jilaec. It is situated 
on tin Hiiti'-ii eli.mnel, at tin* iM'sterii 
side of a most beantiliil hay, well pro¬ 
tected from the imilh winds li\ IiiIIn. It 
conimiiiiicates w ith Mejeoinhe llrgi', to 
Ailiieli It I' nnilcil Ity a handsome new 
bridge. Weymoiitb lieeame a place of 
fisluonablc rc-oii m eonscipicnce ol its 
lii'lbc' ticniielit-'d by (icoi'.'c 111. aiul |s 
Il'iW' LTi'.uIv eni.ir;;c(| hv tie' addition of. 
manv in a\ and < !c_'aiit hiiildmes. Tin- 
fashionable pronieiinde is on the espl;i- 
iiailc, which IS a he.-i’iiil’nl raised terrace, 
o('eoiisid, nil'll' I'nefli and hreadih, kept 
in the most pi rl'cetiep ii, with a sIojm' 
gradiifiliy desceiiflinj; to the s.mds. 'fho 
united liorouL'Ii of Weymoniii and Mel 
eomhe Hettisseut font meiulx rs to partia- 
iiient jirevlolls m the leform .'wt ol' hsd'i, 

A inch di'iirived it of two of itsimmbers. 
Ib'piilation, 7fi.').'>. 

W ‘7,1.vn. I’ormerlv :i free impellal city, 
ill the circle of the rp|»er Kliine. since. 
JHIl, belonginir to the Prussian province 
of the Low* r Klniii', in the "oAenmieni 
of t’ohleiii/'. btis a roiuutitie siiitaliou on 
the Lalin. It eoniriinB T.’iO bnu'es and 
43(K) inhahiifuits. Tlie principal hnilding 
is llie eiiiliedral, We/liir is lamons fir 
haviiijf been, as long as tlie empire e\isl- 
eil, the seat of the court ol' tlie empiie, 
ealb'd tlie I'mpinViZ c/in;n//ir. (i). a.) The 
)iapers l«'lojiging to SOjfKH) leer'd pro¬ 
cesses are preserved iii a particular build¬ 
ing in this jiluce. 'I’lie itiijioriul ehnmher 
AvtiK Hai'iI 111 We/lur,, ill iHll.'l. )u IcilKi, 
ir Avas, of counie, dissolved. |ii IHOH, tho 
city and territory were given to tlie then 
elianeellor of the empire, Bubse(|uc’iitly 
the grand duke ol‘ Frankfort. 

WnAi-r. {haiffnuj. 'J'hose aiiimtilN bo' 
much resemble lish in their e.\U-rual 
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form, that tlipy arc alniqpt universally 
coiisi(h iv(l ns Midi by the grwit ninss <if 
iiiniikirid. If, however, we examine tlicif 
Btnictiire iimro carefully, we shall find 
that they diflTer from ((uudrupeds only 
ill their orjrunH of motion. They dro 
vuirm-hloodi'd, hn-aihe atmospheric lur 
onl\,aiid liy mefins of ImifTi, and bring 
fortii and Mickle their yuniig in the same 
niniiiier as ifuadiOpeds : in diori, all the 
details of iheir orgauizatioii are the Ninie 
as in this du'ss of niiimals. Tile Imdy 
and tad arc coiituinons, the latter taia-r- 
ing ftradiially, uftd terminiitm" in a laiuje, 
lioj-i/onlal, eurtilaginons fm: the hind feet 
are altogeiln r wanting, hut their posiiion 
irt marked by two Miiall, riidiiiicniary 
bones, en\elo|M'd in the skin: th<' fine 
feel have externally the liirni of fins or 
flippers; hut the\ possess tlie.saine hones 
as tliose of ipiadniped', llatleiied, houet- 
er, shortened, and enxeloped in a tendi- 
nini> nieinhraiu-: tiie head is of eiiorniniis 
si/e. olieii oeciipj nie one thiisl of ih(> 
total leinrih of the animal; anil llie opi'ii- 
inir <'f the iMonili corresponds m iiijigni- 
tnde: the neek is e\ee..sive|\ '■liol't, aiiM 
exleiiuillx ajijiears to he altu;.'ether want- 
imr: tile no>iri!« aie the hloxx-hoU'S or 
s|niade~, situated at die lop of the head, 
h\ means of w'hidi ainio-phrile air peii- 
etintes to ilie linn:' wiieii liie !uinnul 
riM's to the'infai e ol’the water : rln skin 
IS eniireh (h 'Tiinti' l>f hail' ; tiiid Is n-Mili 
it a thick coatiiiir of oily- liii, eoininonlx 
called WaWar, cm elopes the animal; the 
eyes aie exceedindy Mifidi, compared 
wall the hulk of the annnal, and the ex- 
Iternai ear is allo[reiher waiiiing: tin 11 
Selisis, m coii'iapielice, w utild not seem 
to he xery aente; neidier do tin \ display 
luiieh mtelliirenee: die sea afloids tlieni 
ahimdaiM e ol'food, wlneli they ai" nia- 
hted to iirocnre with liule iliitieiiliy ; and 
they find m their s|/c and strenirth a sul- 
ficient proteitioii iiir.imst most dainreis.— 
'Die eomnien or (ireenlanil x\hale ^/>^ 
mi/.diVibet) is destitute of teeth. Imt, m 
th“ir place, the upper jaw is f'ninished 
with ti!msvci>e layers of a horny sidi- 
stance, called Imlini or u'linlfbane, xvhich,^ 
at the edges, sjiiit into lone, sleiiiler 
fritii'i’S. 'I’lns species is productne of 
iiion' oil than any otlii'r; and, being less 
actne, slower i i its motion, and more 
timid tlnvii the rest^of its kind of simi¬ 
lar mngiiiindc, is riiort' easily eaptufcd, 
\\ hen fully irroxvn, its IcniTih is from fifty 
to sixty-fisv feet, rarely, if ever, reaching 
. sexetiiy, and its gi'catcst circmnl'ereuec 
from thirty' to forty : the ordinary weight 
IS about seventy tons. When the mouth 


is open, ifprepente a cavity iarge enough 
to coiitalii a boat full of men, being six 
or eight feet wide, fen ffr twelve higii In 
front, and fifteen or sixteeji Jong, 'fhefio 
animals liavc no' voice, hut, in breathing' 
or hlowilig, make a ycry loud uoist;: the 
'iipar they discharge is ejeeicd to Th« 
height of some yimls, and appears, at a 
1 distnnee, Ijke a puff of smoke, Tlie usu- 
al rate at whieli ibej' swim ,seldom ex- ’ 
ceeds 'four miles an hour: and though 
their extreme xelocity may be at the rate 
of eight or lime, this sjieed never contin¬ 
ues lom;er tJmn for a few minutes hetom 
It relaxes t6 almost (,ne half. Tliey are, 
also enpahle of asceinliiiL'xxilh such ra- 
]islity as to li;np entirely om of the wa¬ 
ter, which fiat they bonietmitis perfiirm 
apparently as an amusement, to the ho 
sniidl terror of uiexpenenccd fidiers. 
t'onietmies tliey throw themselves into a 
perpemheiiiur posture, w,th ijieir licada 
.downwards, and, rearing their laiU on 
liiirli, la at the water witli tremendous vi- 
oli nee ; the M'n is then thrown into foam, 
and the air tilled with vapors; the noise, 
111 calm weather, is heard to a gieat diss. 
taiiee, and the eoiieeiitrie vyaves, produced 
by the coneiissHins on the wanr, arc 
eommimn'ateil ahtoad to a ('ons.deiahle 
I .xteiit. Sometimes the whale hakes its 
iimihiv tifil in tiie air, vvhjeh, cracking 
like, a whip, resounds to the distance of 
lAo or three miles. ^\'lpdes usually re¬ 
main al the surface to breathe al'out two 
inmiites. seldom longer, during which ■ 
time tliey “blow" eight or nine times, 
and tiieii de-eend fiir an interval of’live 
or ten umintes, hut sometime.s, vxheii 
feeding, fifteen or twenty. When struck, 
they have heeii known to desi'eiid to tho 
peipeiidieidar depth of a mile, and whh 
.siieh velocity, that m'tarires have occur¬ 
red m,w!mh thi'V have htokcu theirjnw- 
horit .s h\ the blow Mrimk against the Iw't- 
toin. 'Dieir food consists of moliusca, 
shrimps, and oilier small criistaccons aiii- 
mnl'. When feeding, they svxim witb 
consideralile velocity, ladiov tliC siirfare, 
with the jaws widely eVTeiidptl; a s'rcam 
of water eonstspieutly enters the cajia- 
cions inoutb, hearing along large quanti¬ 
ties of maritu' nisccLs. 'Die water es¬ 
capes again at the sides, hut the fi'od is 
entangled and stmined by the whak hoiie, 
which, from its compact nmngcineut, 
docs not allow a jmrticlc of thv' si/e of the 
sinullest grain hi efwapt'. Whales, tiioiigh 
often fiiimd in great ivuinhers t^gt'ther, 
can scarcely be saitl to lie gregarious, oc¬ 
curring, most generidly, solitiuy, or m 
pairs, excepting when drawn to tbe same 
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.;(lBpot .by the atttactkn) of fen tibiidd^ico, fau>l consequencesbavingbeensomotimeB 
/ of palat«l)le food, or a choice situaUoQof , nroduced by the most triiliiig neglect. 

' the ice. They ottcur.raost abundantly'In When the line happens to run fotil, and 
• the frozen seas of Greenland, dnd Mavis’s cannot bo cleared on thfe instant, it eome- 
straits, inllaffiifsand Hudson’s bays, in times draws the boat under water. The 
the sea to tlie northward* of Bemng’s avemgo stay under water of a w<)unded,. 
straits, aftd along sonje pjurts of tlie north* whale, w’hich ^eotlily descends otter be- 
■ em shores of Asia, and probably of Ainer-, ing struck, is about thirty uiiimtes. The 
ic^ They arc never met vvith in the OTcatcr the velocity, the more roiwidem- 
German ocean, and rarely within two me llin distance to which it descends, and 


German ocean, and rarely within two 
hundn^ leagues of the British cotisj; the longer the time it reimuna under \\ a- ' 
but along the coasts of Africa and South ter, so much greater in proportion is its - 
America, they are found, perioiUeally, in c.\huustion and the facility of nccoin* 
considerahle numbers, and are oapturwl plishing its cajgnrc. \VAicne\ cr it hm)^ 
by the southern British and American peai-j?, the* assisting Iwals mnlic lor the 
wbalei’s. It is- not, hovvevOr, certainly place with Uu'ir mnntst #speed ; lUnl, *a» , 
ascertained, whetlier this siiecii s is ideii- tliey reach it, each hurpooner plunges bis 
ticail with the nonhem, though it evi- harpoon into its l«vck, to the number of 
dently approaches it very closely.—The three, four, or more, urcording to^ the 
instruments of general use, m the cap- size of tlie whale uikI llie natuiv of fho , 
ture of the whale, are the harpoon ami situation. Most frequently, however, the 
lahre. The haiqioon is an inatniment of whtde deseends, for a li'W 111111110*4, after 
iron, about tlirec feet in length, teriiii- receiving the MTond harpoon, and obliges 
natiug in an nrrow-shapi'd hemj, (be two the other lamts to aw-ait its return to the ^ 
brandies of wiiich ha\o iiiteriifilly a small- surface, Ixdiirc any further attack can 1x5 
er reversed liarli, reseinhling tlie in-ard of made. It is afterwanls activel\ plied 
a tisb-hook. \Vhen tins instnimeiit is with lancxs, which are thrust into its 


forced, hy a blow, into tlie fill of a wlml(>, 
and die liue is held tight, the })rinci|ml 
barbs seize the strong liirainenions fibres 
■' of the blubber, and prevent it from Ix'ing 
withdrawn. The lance is a sjiear of iron, 
six feet in length, terminating in a head 
of steel, made very thin an<l e\ci-ediiigi&' 
sharp, seven eft eight inches m length 
and two or two and a half in breadth. 
Those two- instruments, together witji 
lines, boats and oars, form ail the neces¬ 
sary apparatus for capturing the w'hale. 
Considerable address is requisite to ap¬ 
proach sufficiimtly near to the animal 
during its short stay at the surfiice ; but 
when this lias lieen aceomplislicd, tlie 
bardy fmber rows directly ufMip it, and, 
an instant bt*fore the boat toiidies, buries 
'tbe harpoon in its liack. But if, while 
the boat is at a little dwtance, the wdiale 
cAiould indicate his intention of diving, 
the harjxion is thrown from the hamll; 
and when, this is done skilfully, it is effi¬ 
cient at tire disumce of eight or ten yards. 
' The wounded whale makes a convulsive 
effint to esea|)e. Then is the moment of 
danger j aiul both boat and men are ex- 
’ pooed to dcstnietion from tbe violent 
btowi of its {JondeiDtis tail. Thd animal 
immMiately sinks under water: after this 
it' usually, puisnes its course directly 
down^ds UHvards the bottom of the 
soa. 'fiiq 'Wthost care and attention are 
requisite^ OH tl|e part of every person in 
tbe bojol^ wlftle the'lines are running out; 


body, aiming at tlie vitals. At length, 
exhausted hy ‘iinmcraii.s wounds and the 
lo!,.s of blood, tiic huge annual mdieates 
tbe npproadi of deatli b\ rliM'hurg- 
iiig from tbe blow-lioles a mixture of 
blood along with the air and mucus 
which it usually expires, and, finally, jets 
of blood alone. • 'I'lie wa, to a great ex¬ 
tent round, ia dved with its lilood ; and 
the ice, biJats and men are sometimes 
ilrenehed with it. Iis final capture Is 
sometimes prereded by a convulsive ^ 
struggle, in wlncJi tbe fail. reur<‘(l, \ Inrlcd, 
and violently jerked in the air, re.-ountln 
to the distance of niiliw. In dviiig, it 
tunis ujion its back or its side. Thub 
ends this remarkable contest Ix-tweim hu¬ 
man ingenuity and brute force, in which 
man seems to be ebietly indebted for suc¬ 
cess to his own apparent insignificance, 
to the animal exhansting itself liy its own 
cffoits, and to tlie ncccs.sity it is under of 
eoming to the surliice to breathe. Thb’ 
remarkalde exhaustion observed ju a 
wounded whale, on its reap|x*urai)ce at * 
the, surface, is the effect of tiie almost in¬ 
credible pressure to which thoi animal 
must have lieen exposed at the depth of 
seven or eight hundred filth ms— a'pres- 
sure on the surfiice of its laxly exceeding J 
200,000 tons, and which is sufficient to 
force the water througli the porea of ibe '*,;. 
hardest wood,—For a full account of the 
•whale, as well ns of the various mode®,,,* 
of fishing in pack, field, or bay ice, 
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, ,#ie dead body, we must i^fer td tbewj^ tho^ whereai^ some 
’Hf Seoresby, tHiere, tlie reader t^lll bto. , tadirud folds.- The issk 

t}ie most certuin kilbniibdoQ oh this suh* numbeiSi id 
Jiept, so far, at feast, as the business « oar; cklhr along the e<%e of the Ice bt^r^n 
fled on in die Polar eeak-^Tba vai^hniH^ Cherie islattd and Nova Zeffibla, a£^ alahi 
'dees to which the different,.parte of the ' n^ar Jan Mayeju. |t is seldom’ e^; 
whale are applied, are too nunwrous for among much ice, and fie8mfii.to be aVotoe^* 
insertion here: somce it to say, the whale by tiie coimnon whale; anih corisequeato^ 


aay, 

hshtaj forms an iiupurtatrt hrEuicii of com- 
II;erce,anil, indeed,seems almostiiidisiien- 
'salile to the existence of some northern 
, tribes.—^The razor-lmck (B.phiisalm) is 
probably the irffwt powestul ami bulky of 
Its trilie, and, eonsequentlv, of the whole 
' aiumal creation, ft is readily distingnkh- 
- ed from tiie preceding by the iwesence qf 
a dorsal fm; tte form is less cylindrical, 
the body proportiouabiy longer, the whale¬ 
bone snorter, its breathing or blowing 
more viulutit, and its speed greiitor. The 
length is ntenit one hiimlred feet, and its 
^‘ntest fin-Uinferenee thirty or thirty- 
five. Ite blowing, ill calm weather,' may 
be heard at the distance of a mile. Its 
greatest sjieed is alMJiit twidve miles an 
hour. It is by no means a fiiiiul aninia'l; 
andf'wlien dowdy jiursued, dix's not at¬ 
tempt to outstrip tlie boat, but ineody eii- 
deavoni to avoid it by iliring or changing 
hs direction. If harpooned, or otherwise 
wounded, it then exerts qll its energies, 
and ewaixs with it.** utmost vdrx-ity, but 
show's little, disposition to retaliate on its 
enoinies. It seldom lies cjuietly on»rhe 
surface of the water while hlmvuig, l>ut 
usually has a velocity of four or fiveinileS 
an hour, and, when it descends, verj' rare¬ 
ly Uirows hb tail inn^ the air, which is a 


ly, the whale fishers view it* appeanm6«,| 
with concert*.—^Tbe cachalot or " 

ceti wliale (phynder maeiveephy^) 
from the Above-mentioned imimals in, 
Hiany innxHiaut purtieuWs. The mouth 
is entire^' destitute of wtialelione,' and 
die lower jaw is'ranned, on each side, with 
a rt>w of about tw'enty thick, ootiical . 
tecdi, which fit into corresponding 
prewiious in the npjier jaw'. ■ The blow¬ 
hole issh^e, not symmetrical, blit direct¬ 
ed townsTO the lefi side, and piac«<l at die 
extremity of tlie up[>erTiatt of the snout. 
The left eye is also smalWr than the other. 
The liead i?- of enormous size, termi¬ 
nating aliniptly in front; but the lower 
jaw is very long aiwl narrow'. The upji^ 
part of the head -is cotn|>Ased of large 
caiities, septuratm bj' cartilaginous par¬ 
titions, filled widi an oil which condenses 
ami crv-stallizes on cooing, forming die 
well-known substance called j/*cm«cefu‘ 
Tiiis 1 .' the principal object of the fiabgry; 
for their Imdy does not yield a great pro¬ 
portion of blubber. The «{xrtnaccti ivfaalo 
is found in all seas, but ino-st abundantly 
in the Pacific. It is gregarioii.*; and 
herds are frequently seen coutaining two 
hundred or more iudhithials. Such* 

___ _ , _ . .. herds, widi the. exception of rivo‘Or three 

very general practice w'iili the common old males, are composed of females, .tvho 


whale. Its great sjxeil and aiuii it) ren 
der H a difficult and «)aiigerous object lU' 
attack, while the small quantity of inferior 
ml it affords makes’ it unworthy .the geu- 
_^«ral attention of the fishers. When 
'aruck, it frequently drags the fast-boat 
with such 8jie(*.d through die vvater, dial 
it is liable to be carried immediately be- 
.yond die reach of assistance, and soon 
, out of sight of iKitli boats and ship. It 
lias bCBii known to dive obliquely with 
teich velocity diat 480 fatnoms, or mure 
thui half a mile, of line were wididrnwn 
from ihetioat in alwut a minute of time. 
Tile head te small, compared widt that of 
die cbmmon whale; the fins long and 
marrow; dw tail about twelve fwl broad; 
dbe whalebone about four feet in length, 
thick, brisdy hnd narrow; the blubber 
6ix or eight inches thick,, of indjffferent 
quafity; the color, bluish-black on the 
, l»ek, and bluii^-gray on the belly ; the 


'appear to Ik* under the direction of the- 
imiles. Tlie males are distinguished, by • 
die-whalers, as‘•bulls,” and die iemai^ 
dioy call “ cows.” The hulls attack wlm 
great violertce, and inflict dreadful •ifiju- 
ries upon other males of thespecieswhrR'h 
attempt to join the herd. Whwiever a, 
nmnlwr of them are seen, four boats, 
each provided with two or* three lines, 
two har(Kions, lour lances, and a erew of. 
six irieq, nroceed in, pursuit, ai^ if jios- 
sible, each boat fasumstoa dtednet an¬ 
imal, and each crew kill their own. 
When one is struck .out of a“l»erd, it 
commonly takes dig lead, and is firilowed 
by the hpat. It seldom descends for aaideni 
water, but generally swopis off widi great • 
rapidity, stojming aftera short course, ad,: 
dial the btwt can oe up to H1^ lh®y, 
line, or be rowed sufiSgiendy near to lanee;,^ 
it. In tlto agoniCa of death, the 
gles i f the animal are wemdhdQust 
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, surface of iIjc ocean is Jailed Intn fo^ ©n aU sides. The hull of the vwel was 


hy the motions of }» tail; and the boats furnished by an individual, who corlimon,- 
are kept alooli lest djey should he. dashed 1y took u|voa himself tltc cpmmond; a 
to pieces. When a ‘ herd is attacked in soil-maker supplied tlie sails, a coojw*r die 
' tliis way, ten or twelve of the number are aoshs, Arc. The parties engngeil as ad- 
oflen killed: those which have lieeirpniy veiitiiiera; each iierson shaivd in the 
woimded are rarely captured. The sop- produce aeconding to his jirojio'rtiou of 
aratioigi of the bluhber, or “flensing,” is ,tlie outfit, and the cn‘w was hin>d on the 
soinetimes^ione ditlerently from die man- saint' jtiinciplc, which isaLsp practised i<i 
per used in (lolar whaling. A strap of a coiHulerable extent in tlie I". Suites, In 
blubber is cut in a spiiWl direction, and, its most flourishing state (alwiit ItXO), the 
lieiixg raised by tackles, turns .the animal DiUt'h wliale lisJiety employed aliout 2(10 
roimd, as on an axis, until nearly all the .shij»s and 14,0(X) sailors. The war* of 
blublxir is stripped otE tin* cinl of tht*< eightceiffli aiul begin- 

Whaue FisaEar. The Iliscayans ning of tlie nnieteeiiih l♦»‘lltorics anni- 
were the 6rst iieople who prosi'ciiit d tiie hilated this lusineb of Dutch industrj, 
Avhale fishery as a regular coininert^ial and, in onh one ship sailed from 
pursuit. They carried it on witli great vig- Holland. The English wiade fishery was 
or iti the‘twelfth, thirteonih ainl foui- at first eurned on in excliiswi'compames, 


teentii centuries. Tlie wiiales taken In hut with little siiccoas. In 17;?i. a boun 


them were not, however, so large as thusi 
taken in the jiolar seas, and were not 
very productive of oil; hut tiieir lle>h 
was used fiir fiioil, ami tin‘ wlialelHine, 
wdiich was sold at a \er\ high jirice, w.i~ 
. a])piied to various iisefiil purposes. TJie 
’failure of wholes in the Iki\ of Biscay jiut 
*'4an enl to this fislierv. 'I’lie lotages of 
tlie l.nglisli and Dutch to the Xortlu'ni 
or-can, in search of a jiassage to India, 
laid open ihe haunts ol the whale; and 
vessels were fitted out In diose nation^, 
the harpooners and jian of the creiv !«•- 
ing JBiscayaiis. The mimlH rs of wliales 
wen'here so great, ami tlie ea])tiire so 
easy, that many were killed ami alitjui- 
doned merely from tlie ships ih-iiiir 
full. It was the practice of tlie^,. tunes 
to hoil the bliihlif'r on sliore in tiie iiortii. 
and to fetch home only flic oil and nhule- 
Ixtrie : and the Duteli constructed a con- 
sideniblc village on the northern sliore ol 
, Spitzlicrgen, which they called Smnn n- 
berg (from itnetren, to melt, atid /xr»-;. 
and w’hich, du ring l he hu.sy seasi nahoui i d- 
ed with shofvs, inns, &c. The Dutch tu-- 
■quired a decide'd superiority over tln ir 
competitont in thefishciv ; and micii was 
* the quantity ol’ 6il procured, that sliips 
I wen? sent out in Imllasl to assuM m Iinng- 
ing home the pnaluct'. Whales sikiii lie- 
oame scarce about gipitzbf'rgeji, raking to 
the deep ocean, mid to the Greenland 
seas; and it becamo u.«iial to semi tlic 
blul^CT direct,to Holland. The fishery 
had at first (1614) been granted to an e.v 
chisive company,’but was thrown ojicti 
in 1642^ from ^ieh time it wa.s carried 
on to the greatest extent, and to the most 
advantage., Tite private ships sent out 
hy the Dutch were fitted out on a princi¬ 
ple that secured economy and vigilance 
# • » 


t) oftwent} shillings a ton to eveiy ship 
of moiv llian two lumdred tons’burthen 
ene-ain dtii the fish»*rv, wps granted h\ par 
liaiiieiil, winch, in l/ ljl. was raised to fbi- 
fj shillinspi, and cniuinued, with some ^a- 
n.'itious ^heiug tiiiaily rcdui-ed. iii ir'.hj, to 
twenty shilling-j. till |S24, when it ceased 
'I'ln* total niiHiuiit of Ixninties paid fimii 
l/.IOto lf<21 has Is'cn esliniated lU alMxit 
iI2,.'>(Kl,()00 ; hut tlie success of British 
winders, even with tin- advtuiuigc, is to 
l)c attrihiited piineipall} to the decline of 
the Dnteh fislierj. In there wen* 

134 Britisli ships, with .‘>■'00 .seamen, eti- 
gtigCii in the iionhern whale fisher), and 
ahoiit tiiirt) ‘ iiip.s, w hh .“‘0(1 men, in the 
soutiieni. in lc'21, when the numU'r was 
(rrejuesf, tln re AA ere 112 ships, of 44,*‘<►1 
tons, and with 6074 men emraged in the 
iioitlierii lisherj ; in lc''24. 120 ships. (d“ 
tons, and Ici!? men; ininiedi- 
atch after the repeal of the Imuiitj, die 
mitiiher fell ol]‘ at onee, and, in IW.*, it 
lunoiintixl only to eighty-nmo, of 2'^,K12 
tons. In |,s'3i). of eishiy-.'v t cii ships fit¬ 
ted out for Datis's siniit\ iilKiut clghtettn 
or tAvriit)-two j)er cent, were totallt lost; 
tvvent\-llnir returned clean, or without 
liaA iug eausrlit a single fisli, tuid of the 
rcmaindei- not one had a full eargo. The 
localii) ofthe porthcni fishen hiLscntindy 
clian<.'ed since the first exjictlitiuiis, 1'he 
si'iiH hetwia-n .Spitzhergeii and Greenlaiuf 
liaie been entirely abandonctl hy the 
A' halers, avIio now resort to Bafiin’s hoy 
and i)u\js's ntrait, !»► the coasiorWc.st 
Gfeeiiliiml. Th» Diitcii first iiegaii to 
freipieiil Davis’s smiits hi 1710; limit aaos 
quitt' riTCUtly tliat the English first fol¬ 
lowed their example. Ea cn so late as ll?20, 
the fishery in the Greeulaud seas was the 
most considerable; but \vitluu a few yeani 

* ' . *•. V' ' 
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, it has almost ^iitirely desoited.', Of 
ninety-fnie ships, fitted out in l]g30, only 
four were for Greenland. The discove¬ 
ries nmde in tUp northern waters, by the 
' t‘-nglish exploring voyages {see JVorth Po¬ 
lar EjpediHons), have made tlip fishci^ 
ac<(|iminted with oeveial new and advan¬ 
tageous situations ‘for the prosecution of 
their busin««8. The sea in Davis’s straits 
is h.'ss iiicominoded with field joe than the 
(Jrec'iilanil and Hpitzlavgen seas; but it 
abounds with iceliefgs (sec ./re), an<l the 
fishery is more dangerous- The South 
sea lishory wgs not prosecuted by the 
English till alxiut iIm* licginning of our 
revolutionary ; anil, as the Americans 
had already prosecuted it v\ith imiehsue- 
eess, four American harpooners were sent 


FISHfeRY. 

' ^ 'ft#* V , . . 

under the flfozPn 

. Falkland island, vidlicb Ibh re- • 

mote and too' romantic; an tkjeet !!«• the 
grasp of national ambition, is hut a stt^ ; 
and resting-place for their vkstbiiotor in- . 
•lustty. hi or is die equinobtial heat^mwd 
discouraging to them than the acciimd- 
l.iU'd winter of both the {roles.' We ltwm 
that, while sonic of them draw the lin’e or 
strike the haqioon oti tJie coast of Africa 
others run the longitude, and pursue their v 
gisrantic game along the coast of Brazil.” . 
These are the seas that arc still vexed hy 
the American fisheries, which have been 
pushed, however, ^iuto higher southern 
laiiiuiles tliau liad ever liefore in'en visit¬ 
ed, and are earned on from the shores of 
Jajian to the icy rocks Vif New South 


m^:ao«thS: 


out in each vessel. In thirty-one Shetland. (See Soxith Polur IsUmda.)* 

Hhijiis Were sent out, of the hnrtiien of Tliey liave beenjirincipallyearned on from 
lOjfW tons, and carrying IW men, the Nantuekef and New Bedford (sec the arti- 
nundier having declined since wlien clesl, and have proved very lucnitive. At 
. fifty-<*ight rilu{>s,uf tons.and carry- jiresi'iit, they are also prostH’utetl with great 

mg men, wen* engaged in it. France siircess from several other places. One 
lias, of late yeai^, iiad little slian* in the ela^s of slops is fitted out for the Pacific 
wJiale fisherj. In I7H4. LouisXVT titled m pursuit of’the sjwrumccti whale. 
' out six ships, on his own a<Houiit, wlia li^ Tlie?e are fromdOO to 500 tons’bunheu, 
Wore fiiniiKhrd witli harpooners and a” carry mg from twenty-five to thirty men, 
miudM'r of seamen from N'aiitucket. In and are ab-sent about Uiirty to thirty- 
1700, there were almut forty Fn-neh ships siv months. Their iiiimlier i.s about 170, 
employed ill the fishery, which was de- of about f!*2,0{K) tons, and carrviiig,nearly 


stroyed by the wars of' the Frcm-li reui- 
lutioii. Since die jwace, the g<i\ernmem 
^ 4ms attemjrted to revive it, hii; with little 
succi'sa. The whale fishery ha- Ihs-ii 
earned Oiiwitli jjieater vigor and Miecess 
from the F. Slates than fnuii any other 
eountiy. it was iH-gun by the colonists on 
their own «Iiores ai a \ ery early period; 
hut, the wluile hiiviug aiumdoiicd them, 
’ liie .\meri<"an nav igators entered w itli ex¬ 
traordinary anlor into th«* tislnTies in the 
Northeni and Southei-h oceans, from about 
the middle of tin* eigliteeiilli eeniun". 
From 1771 m 1775. Mnssai*IuiS(*ttseiii[doy- 
isl annually 1K'{ vessi'Is, of PkHtiO tons, in 
the northeni,and 1*41 vesseK,of 14,0*4*1 tons, 
in the souUiem fishery. These were ilie 
first to prosecute the fishery in the soutli- 
cru .\tlantic, on the coasts of Africa ami 
Rnizit, and led the way into tlie Pacific 
seas. “ Look at tiie uuuiner,” says Burki* 
(1774), *‘ in which the New Kngluiid peo¬ 
ple carry on the vvhiile fisliery. While 
• we follow them among the tnmhruig 
mountains of k*e, amUbeliold them jiene- 
tmtklg into the diT^iest frozen recesses of 
Hudson’s l»ay and l^avis’s smiits; while 
wc are looking for them boneaih tlie arc¬ 
tic circle, we hear that they hav t* pierced 
imo tin* o|ipositp region of jioliu* oold; 
dial tliey ate at tlie uiili]>odes,and engaged 


5000 men. .Anotlier class sail to’ the 
coa-'i.s of Africa and Brazil, in search of 
the common or right whale. Th“y ave-l- 
rage almiit J12.> tons each, carry about 
iwenty-tive men, and arc absent eight 
to twelve months. The whok* amount 
of tonnage of this class is about 40,000; 
numlier of seamen engaged, 3000. The 
qiiuntitv of sjienii oil brought home in 
ISH*. vvas :R*44 hiun is; in lfc40,34,700; 

111 104.5, (i‘i,‘i40, and, in 100,800. 

The quantity oi' v\ hale or hi.ack utl brouglit 
in ui 1830, vvii.'s about 115,000 barrels; of 
vvhalelione, about 140,01K1 {lounds. >Tho 
sjienn oil is chiefly used at home ; and 
‘1,5(KUHK> pounds of s{>erm candles are 
nitide, emiiloyiiig alamt tliirtv iiMUiufacto- 
ries. 'I’lie whale oil ainl whalebone are 
rlyefly exjiorted to F.urojic. From the . 
r**port 'of the secretary ot the treasury, 
Mav 4,183*4, it np|)t*ars that for tJic yeiu- 
ending riept. 30, 1831, there Wi re export¬ 
ed whale .and other fish oil totlievaiue 
of 8«554.440; sp’rniaceti oil to the v aliie 
of !ii.’>3,5‘4ti; whalebone to die value of 

* The seas visited by thcAnicnciui« arc. m many 
pans, liUle known , Uie cuironl.s arc uuceriain, anti 
ilic seamen have had to ooiisiruci tlicuVown map* 

,nid eliarts. Yet shipwrecks bait* la'eii rare. Iwo 

men are always kept at die nia'i-licad ou tne 
lookout for laiiil or breakers. , ‘ *. 






■ $l(i3,842, and s^^enpaceU ca^es totho He also nublialied n ■virulent ojmomttos 
. v»lu© oF #217*830.—See an Oitiole intbe pajwjr, called the True Britpn. Having 
Foreign <iuairteriy Review (^^o. 14), by J. iinitovoriaiied hiniaclf by cxtravimroc®, 
, 'R. AlcCulIoch, ami Sc^rf>y’a V^yagt to his estates were, l»y a decree in chancery, 
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Mf Mirthtm Whale Piahery (Edinburgh, 
and bis vfretic Regtons, 
WhaieKowe ; a siilwtance of the na- 


. ture of horn, adhering, in i^in* parallel 
plates, to the «|>per jaw of the whale. 
These laniinie vary, in si^e, from tljree to 
twelve feel in leii^h: tlie ^rnlih of the 
largest, at the thick end, where they are 
attached to the jaw, is about a foot. They 
are e.xtreiiiply elastic. All above six feet m 
length is called siz£ bone. (See ffltak.) 

Whartok, Thomas, martpiis of, an 
English statesman, was one of die. first 
jiersons of distinction who joined VVil- 
iiani III on his arrival in England, and 
by that prhic^ v^tis made a j»ri\ y coun¬ 
sellor and justice in E\rc, south of the 
Trent. <iueen Anne created iiuii earl 
of Wharton ; ami, m l/Ofi, he was sent 
as viceiTpy to Ireland ; but the fitHowing 
. vear he resigned all his einiiloyirieiii.H. 
feeing a zealous wlii? and firm sup|Kirter 


VTSted in die hands of trustees; and he re¬ 
tired to the continent, and visited Vienna 
and Madrid, -\fter practising new in¬ 
trigues, deceiving, by the levity of his 
couduet( the Sfianish court, and the chev¬ 
alier de St George, and rendering him¬ 
self contemptible alike to all jmrties, ho 
deprived himself of all liis restiurces, Ijy 
rejecting an oflhr of n'Storation to his 
title ami estate, ipade hiim by sir Robert 
\Val{»ole. Overwhelmed with debts, lie 
wetit to Paris, wJiere he lived fiir some 
time lueunly and disrepiitubiv. .At length 
he retwnieii to Spain, am), ruined in 
health <is well as in fortune, he w'us pro¬ 
ceeding towards a mineral spring in 
('atalonia, when he \lied at a small vil¬ 
lage, in I7;il. Towards the close of his 
Ide, he engaged m writing a tragedy otj 
the story of .Vlary, tjueen of Seots. His 
poem.s, sjieeches, and letters, with his life 
jircfi.xed, were published iii ITdl, in two 


of the Hanoverian sueeiSMon, he was 
fevor »d hy George 1, who raisi-d Jnm to 
the I ' ik of nitu «}uis. He di<‘d in 171.'',. 

^VuARTO.v, Phibp. tinke of, son of the 
pjeceding, w.ls !,.,rii ei ItHk He <li>- 
played, wlien tjuilc joung. talents which 
attracteil notiye; anti, having Ik'cii edu¬ 
cated under domestic tutors, at ilie age of 
fourteen he. married clandestinely, to tlie 
great disappointiHciit of hi> father, whose 
(leiith shortly after left ium at lik'rty to 
follow his own iiieliiiatieiis. In 17lti, he 


|voIiiMics, octavo. 

Wheat (trihVitni mtimni). .\mong ihC 
ditTeieiit kind.-, df gniiii which form the 
jiniicifial niitniiK nl <if the rivili/.,*d world, 
and b, the cuhniv of winch civilization 
IS even attributed, b_v ancient and imKlern 
vvritcis, the first rank is nmversalh con¬ 
ceded to wheal. It is now cultivated in 
almost all teiiije-nite climates, thruiighout 
flic greater j»Mi of Enrols', in all tlie prov- 
,mol's of ('laiia, in Naloha, Syria, Persia, 
and the other temperate parts of ,Vsia, in 


set diit on his travel-, liir the piirposi' of 
finisliifig his stiidit - at Geneva, nut, di.s- 
gusted with the soher rnanner.s of iliat 
place, he left iiis gw enior there, and vveni 
tfi Lyons, and afterwards to the conn of 
the iVeteiidcr at Avunion. Tliat prince, 
highly gratified l.y his attentions, gave 
him the- tith* of duke of NorthimilKT- 
land. Alxnii thg end of I7I<I, he retiirncAl 


the uortli of Africa, and at the enjn^ of 
(> »od Hop<', 111 tlie r. States, and i veil in 
the e\in*me southern parts of Sujitli 
.\mericfL The plant .kdongs to the, fami¬ 
ly of the grasses, like the other eerealia. 
'J'lie spiki'iet" of .the tlowens arc lieHsiia, 
and disflosed on two uppiMsite sides of on 
u.vfi, the w'liole forming a tennhial spike 
or ear. wliiefi. in one variety, is even 


to England, and ilionee proceeding to 
Jreiand, wheje he possessed a pcAirage, he 
was allowetl to take his seat ui the Irish 
bouse of yietirs. He then displayed the 
versatility of his character hy tlefending, 
Witli oil tlie {lowers of reasoning and clo- 
quentSS, the established "Qvemmem; in 
eoiwjequence of which he ^btaiiieil a 
dukcMlora. On atUiinmg the age of ma¬ 
jority, he made hl^ afipearance in the 
EngTwhjpariiamenr, where he {uirsned a 
line of. |roliticai conduct diametrically oji- 
posite to that which he ha*l lately exhib¬ 
ited; dwtingdishinghimself as the w'arni 
defi-nder orliifibop Atierbury, imneacliod 
«(ia an adherent to the house of Stuart 


branched. 'I'lie culture of wheat, from 
time iiiiineiiiorud, and in diftereiit soils 
and chmritos, has {irenluced numerous va¬ 
rieties, which, in some iustancoH, liavc 
even l«‘(ii miwtukrn for distinct sjiecies. 
Winter wheat, sown in the spring, will 
niM'ii tlie following* sumtiier, thou^i the 
produci' of succeeding ^uie.rutkuia of * 
spring-sown wheat is,found to ripen bel¬ 
ter, White, red, awned and l^ardk'ss' 
wlieat change and run into eacii other in 
different soils and cliinalcs; and even tlie 
Kg\()tiun wheat is known to change into 
the'single-spiked common jilain. Thu ’ 
most pcrinaiieni varielieg are the red and ^ 
whiUs greinod, anil the apripf wheat' 
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red. Wheat succdeds After settling, the.p^i|^ta«^ iSi related- v 
IS a biennial, though it ly washed, and then put in id^are takes 
does not remain above one year in the for drying. The stradr of Wnea^ from *’ 
ground. J’mvidod th^ Soil be well pre- dry, chalky lands, is manufectan^ -into ■. 
pared and dry, and the grain sown in hats. Leghorn hats are made from a ; .' 
time, the plants do not suffer from the l»earded variety of wheat, not uhlike lye, 
greatest cold, especially if the ground be raised on poor, sandy soils*, on the banks 
covered with snow. Animal sulistances of the Arno, between Ijcghom and Flor- 
•arc the best mantire for wheat, as con- enre, expressly for this manufacture.' It . 
tabling much gluten, a substance found docs not grow above eighteen inches in' ‘ 

HI a greater pro|tortion in this pnin than length, is pulled green, and bleached, like ’ 
in any other; and next in importance is flux, on the gravelly bed of the river. The 
lime, a.s tending to tlic same effect by straws an; not split, which renders the 
chemical romttnations. • Wheat yields a * plait tougher and n«>re durable. (See 
greater proportion of flour tlian'any oth- Straw.) We uns ignorant of the/country 
er grain, and is also mort* nutritive. Gin- tvhence this valualilc grain was first de- 
ten is so essential an ingredient in bread, rived ; but it was very ijarly cultivated in 
that fern lemniion cannot go on without it; Sicily.—iSpelt {T. »pdla) apficars to be 
hetJee its inferiority in wet seasons, and a distinct species, and more hardy than 
when the wheat is blighted or ill np<;ne<l j comiiion wheat. It has a stout straw, al- 
luid hence the advantage of Iiaving a moat solid, with strong spikes, and cliaff 
stock of old grain. W'heat starch i^tnadc adhering firmly to the gram. The grain 
by sleeping it, and afterwards heating it is light, yields hut little flour, and makes ^ 
in hemjM'ii lings. The mucilage, iMung hut nufitlerent hreatl. It i.s raised m Bw it- 
ihiis mixed with the water, produces the zerland, in elevated sitnaliotis, where 
acetous fermentation, and the weak acid common wheat would not ripen;and also 
thus formed rendere the nmciHage white, in liavaria and other parts of Germany. 


’wfiklil'fe^'gcnerttlly' 
best when treated t 


(Quantity and Dfstinaiion of Wheat Flour exporie/ifrom the U. States dmtng ten I’cor*, 

Jrom fri'Jl to October, 1K11. 
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I3i,a'«r>5!,:i9ti pt.oiii 

Pi>,H404:k»,H4b2ii,o:ft>j i‘»,oixi! 

4 Vi, liifi 4,2.V2| 

424W3,'j7,.‘l.T2i 70,p7;f 
3(>,7f^(l,42< »,7( K) 2.-.2,78< i. y7.‘^72: 
72,1*04 4;j:i,(n»42S5,.'Vi:5 lti,;r.7l 
107,420.302,(;7l;271,ri24i .'>.1,121*1 
8<;,»'.HO'::r7(),37l :l 0 r»,ll(*.‘ 23,2V| 
1*1 ,OC‘H,248,2.‘k; 2;r>,.V. H 221,17( ;i 
I41»,l*f.t),2.‘< 1.2r.(; 317,21*0 32tUH2' 
1 r>(VVi5;37l.H7(; diiM ;i t; 


I,l7r)71,!k'irti2(;,572j 
‘228-r>,l04;2i;i75 
.■||;t)2,;$87l 4,752 


1>,07431231 
97tij3l»20j 
}»03 


! Ijb' 
t Ibrrth 


j j^r t j-Tj 

4‘2»l|- l*:il*!2r>,H51147,44!»|3‘j<ii ti,4:K*: 
Urii 7:i0i 3..>l*7;.>.l,8]H7i>23:l5,W 

5041 <i,li:*t27,7it;.540.3' 7,bH5! 

' 7,‘i38' 


Ut,357il,05(),liy‘ 
:2fi,421»; H27,*^t*5 


111 4,21*3! 5,171152,114'1001* 
0,2tit; 21*4i 1.0til;.54.37liir.‘{7 

I7,1t>4 501*; ,V71»|I4,!i59i ‘221 

.5ti,51K)| 10,222i l>.t^2ci{3*;.1>24;2ti01> 
23,‘‘*911 3*>lil2,Hl l;:i.%4HH275J 


']],Ht>4f 7.5(!,70a 
<190,793 
813,900 
857,820 
F<;5,4yi 
860,609 
837,il85 
5,214 I,225,1^1 

8,3(15:1,80.5^)5 


,5,0t« 
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The vtdue of the wheat evjiorted iu 1831 
was .*.323,270; of wheat flour, $0,9.38,458. 

Imports of Foreign HTieal and Wheal 
Flour into tireat liritain in 1629 and 
1630. 

CnuHinc*. 

Russia, .... 341,5()7 qrs. 23.5,I0Hqra 


Sweden,..... 10,.51*0 
Norway, .....* 425 
Denmark, ..... 8:1,286 
Prussia, .... 353,1>.58 
tJermany, . . . :l()0,9titi 
Notherlandts . 144,549 
France, .... 48,1*39 
Spairi^.150,060 


2,9(i0 


H8,103 “ 
519,573 “ 
‘ 305,981 “ 

* 70,711 “ 

‘ 14,742 “ 

* 40,953 “ 


C^)nntru'^ b<-* 

Italy, . 75,OOUirs. --qrs. 

Malta. 05 <• 28.61‘2 “ 

Egypt.. 0,tV31 “ VKfci '< 

BritishN.Amer-? « 7 <;,tJ .'>4 “ 

ican colonies, y ’ 

U. States, . . . 113,818 “ 184,100 <• 
Jersey, Gnern- J 

sey, Alder- > ISj-lOO “ 17,349 * 

ney, & Man, y 

Tout! imports, 1829; 1,(J70,077 qra.'; 1830, 
V*75,430; 18,31, 2,319,401. i t ; 

Wheki. At«D AxU5. (See Mechanics.) • ' 

. Wheee-Work. When an end Jo h® 
Bccoiiiplished^ m mechanics, cannot he at-', , 
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tained ronTenience the sisaple 
in'beei and ttxle (jKe Mechmijet)^ it 
‘ floputlv l>erehios necessary to trauemit 
ttc efiVrt of the power to the neatstance, 
through a system of wheels and axles 
acting upon each otlier. As the wheel 
and axle is only a modification of the le¬ 
ver, so a system of surdt raachanes, acting 
one upon another, is only taia^er form 
of the compound lever. In complex 
wheel-work, the poWer is applied to the 
circumference of the firM ^eel, which 
transmits its etfecLto the circumference 
of the second wheel,'which again trans- 
•fei-s th(' effect to tlie circumference of Hie 
second axle, which acts Ujion tlie circum¬ 
ference of the third wheel, and this, in tlie 
same %vay, transmits the effect to the cir- 
cumferoHce of the third axle, and thus 
the transmission of the force is continued 
until it lias arrived at tlie circumfen'iice 
of the Ij^ axle, to whicli the weight or 
resistance is afiplied. In ligiii work, 
wlierc the pressure on the machinery ijs 
7lot very cuiisiderahle, the wheels and 
axles are allowed to work by tlie friction 
of their surtaees, whicli is ineivas<*d by 
cuTiu r ilic wood so that the gi uins of the 
surfuces in contact slinll run m opposite 
4iirecTions; also hv gliiini; u|H)n the sur¬ 
faces of the wheels and axles tmffed 
leather. There* are other ways of mms- 
iriitting the force of each axle to t!u;,cir- 
cuihference of the succeeding w'heel. A 
very eomnion ihethml is, ly rope*i, ^n•aJls, 
trnnds, or Ih'Iis, round the oircuinffreiice 
of <j(e wheel and a\l<', which act ii|>on 
f ac!) other.. The action is in this manner 
tnuisriiitted by the tension of the rope or 
strap, and renden-d effective by friction 
.wr.ii the circumterences on whidi it is 
rolled. Wheels and axles connected in 
this aiantier an* called band-wheeta. When 
the wheel and axle from which it receiver 
inotion, an* intended to revolve in the 
same direction, the tend is not crossed, 
but simply jmsed round them in the 
siiortest manner: hnt, when the wheel is 
to revolve in a direction contrary' to tlie 
revolution of the axle, tlie strap is crossed 
'beiw'een them. Tliis-latter metbotl of 
appiypg the atrap, has the advantage bf 
having more surface to act ii|>uu, and, 
tberemre, liaving more friction: but the 
raogt usual way of transmitting the action 
of the axles to the 8u<*ceeding wbeela, is 
1^ moans of teeth or cogs, raised on their 
surfaces# When this is tlie case, the cogs 
on the wbeettare generally called tedfi, and 
those on the wttw'O of the oxle are imlied 
haves. The axle itself, in this ca.se, is called 
tijnnion. The connexion of one toothed 
wheel with attOtb«r^ to thismanfter, is 


Galled i^or or guntng. The toe. - 

wheel,'insteadW working in tho’^leavewi 
of a pinion, are sometimes made to act 
upon a form of wheel called a lantern^ • 
With cylindrietd teetli.or bars, called <mn- 
^es or spindles. Wheels ore denominated ' 

r r, croien, or liebtl-gtar. according to 
direetjon or position of the teeth. If 
the teeth are perjxjndiciilar to the Axis of 
tlie wheel, and in the direction of its . 
radii, it is called a spur.whed. If the teeth , 
are parallel to the axis of the wheel, and 
therefore per|}endirular tq its plane, it is 
called a crou'Tt-tcKed. Two spur-whdelsj 
or a pjMir-wheel and pinion which work in 
one another, are always in tlie same plane, 
and have their axe.s parallel ;^ul, when 
a spur and crown-w'heel are in connexion, 
their planes and axes an* at right angles. 
By this means, therefore, rotatory motion 
miiv Ih* tmiisferred from a horizontal to a 
vertical plane, or vice versa. Wlien the , 
teeth are oh}ii|U(< to the plane or axi.s- 
wlM*el, it is eallod a bevelled wheel. In tliis 
case, the surfaces on which the teeth are 
rai«*d, are parts of the surfaces of two 
cones. The use of the hevelled wheel* is 
to produce a rotoiory inotion round one 
axis, hy means of a rotatory moliori round 
another which is ohliijue to it; and, pro- 
V ided that tlie two ilxcs are m the same 
ilaiie, this may always fa.* accomplished 
ly two l>f*veHed wheels. 

Whf.ei.s, Wheel CvaaiAGEs. (See ' 
Ijoroniotwn.) 

Wheels, Water. (See Hydravltcs.) 
Wheeler, sir George, a learned travel¬ 
ler, wasboni in l(ir>0,and, in IhtiT, ltec,ain« 
a ' oinnioiier of I..incoln hail, Gxfl rd, on 
!ea\iiig which hi* travelled into GnMico 
and Asia, in cxnnpany with doctoi*’ Spon 
of Lyons, their primary object licing to 
copy iiLscriptions and deucrite antiquities. 
On his return, lie pre«enU*d to the uiiivel-- 
■sity of Oxford a valuable collertion of 
(Hreek and Latin rnanuscripts. In W584, 
he took orders, obtained a pretend in th* 
church of JJurhtun, and was presented to * 
the rii'li r<'<*tory' of Hooglitou-lo-S})ring. 
He was cn'ated doctor of divinity in 
and died in Fehniary, 1724. In 1(>W5^ he 
published an account of his jouitiey into 
Greece, in the coinfuiny of ifoctor' Spon, 
in six teioks, folio, which is highly valued 
for te authenticity am|. information, intgr- 
>estiitg to tha medallist, antiquary, and 
student of natural history. * 

WHEEi.mo, die county town of Ohio 
county, Virginia, is situated on a high, 
gravelly, but alluvial hank of the Ohio, a • 
little above Wheeling creek ;teL'40® 7' N.; 
Ion. 80’ 42* W.; ninety-five tnUj^ telow • 
rittsburgh. Hie town is gurrotmded by. 
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i^Mid predpitous.hiUs, comainina p^ Aem too mewifUliy; and ddte lAuder-^'l 
twiausUDic quantities of coal,. Theiitaliilis dale told king Cbarlas. 'ivitb an oa^.that' 
conw in »o near the river as leave but the duke had been so tivil to tM whm 
a mmil area tbr the to%^rn; and-it ija biiift b»ecause he il»»a a whig him^. & ‘iuB 
-jffjncjpaily on one street. The ^at na- heart. This made it a court wot^ and,' 
lUoiiaJ road from, Baltimwe, calted the in a little time, the friends and fblloWew > 
Cumbirlartd road, meets the Ohio at tins of the duke begari to be called / and " 
place. WJu^liug is the fim town on tlie they, as the outer party did by the wotfdl’'.'} 
Ohio where certain embarkation .in boats tory, took it freely enough to themselves.’*," 
^ may be calculated on at low water. It has (Defoe’s Jteview, vii.) • Such was the - 
a fine surrounding country, and the lapd origin of these celebrated party names, ' 
Imck of it, on the creek, is ve^ fertile, whlcli have continued, during the apaCe- 
Thcae circucnsltmces, united with its fa- of 150 years, to Ite latme Ity two groat ' 
vorable positiofi on the <l)hio, give it ma- * dinsiona of the Einglish aristocracy, and 
uy advantages. It is a cnnstajit resort for which, at least* at many periods, ratlier ! 
traveUers;,^ and seems likely to liecoiue one deserve the name of (actions than cff 
of the most imiwrtant towns on tiie river, jjarties. But the origin of the parties 
It contoinsthc county buildings, and agreat themselves was much earlier, and the 
nujnlicr of warehouses, has manufactures line of distinction w^s strongly elrawn in 
of earthen ware, &c. Many fiat and keel the reign of James 1, when the long 
floats are built here, an^, of late, steam- struggle between the crown and the par- 
boats iti considerable numbers. In liament commenced. The court and 

the j>o{Mi]atiou was statr-d, by Mr. b'lint, country parties, tlie coundheads and cav- 
at 2500. In lt?30, it was 5221, and is aliei-s, thecommouwealth’s menorrcpulr- 
rapidly increasing. licaiis and the jiartisans of absolute 

WngKRt. (.See ^ jiovvcr, naturally arose from the mixed 

Whet Slate. (See ' cliaracter and undefined namre of the 


Whey. (See Milk.) 

W'mos and Tories. WV ha\e already 
,ri\ eu llefiie’s account of the origin ol’ die 
iatter'nickname, uiHler the iieatl Turit^. 
“As to the word tc^ii^,’' says the same 
writer, “it is Scotch. The use of it U*- 
can tlien when the W'estern men, calletl 
f'amcromam, took arms, frtsjuejilly, for 
their religion. fVhi" wa.^ a W’or<ru.M‘d, 
111 those fiarts, for a kind of liquor the 
wi'sicrti llighlandmeii used to drink, 
whose composition I do not remeiuher,* 
ainJ .so became common to tJie people 
who drank if. It afterwards Itecame a 
licriommation of the poor, hanissi'd yx o- 
p'e of that jKirt of tlie country', who, 
Iwung unmercifully {R>r.s<'cutpd by the 
government against all law and justice, 

' tiiought they had a civil right to their 
religious liberties, and tliereforc resisted 
the [lower of the prince (i;jiarl<*s 11). 
Tliey took arms about U!S1, licing the 
%uous insurrection of Hothwell hriiigc. 
The duke of Moumnuth, then in fiivor 
here, was sent against them by t'harles, 
and defeated »liem., At IiLs return, in- 
steatl of thanks for his good ^service, he 
found himself ill treaUNl for having used 
• 

* Itumet (JMcmoirs of hi.s owif 'I’lincs) says-, 
t|i.U the wont uihigf^am, used hy the wesicrn 
Svotclimen iu driving thoir horses, wtis tiie origin 
of the term icAig applied to iht'ni. Others, with 
Defoe, derive ufrotn the Srolch wool toAiV, or 
'rigf:, sigi^iog lefcry. Janiioson (Ihctiouary of 
.the £koich Language) Uoea not venture to deride. 


I'nglish constitution, and the peculiar 
csrcimistanccs in whigh it was placed by 
tlie arbitrary riiaxuiis and acts of the 
Htiiarts, and the growing wealth and in¬ 
telligence of the community. After the 
dissoiurion of the ifioiiarchy, and its sul)- 
seqtienl rcstqfutioii, a new feature ap- 
jifim-d in the principlcs'of iLs {partisans— 
Uie doctrine of jiassive obedience and 
imlefcasihle riglit, whieli may l>e consid¬ 
ered the tnie t liaractoristic of the tory, at 
one period of history. The bigotry and 
tyranny of Jhines II muted all parlicA 
against*him; and the ‘glorious revolution’ 
of Itk-’iN W!i3 etfected by the combined 
efforts of the whole nation. “ The whip^** 
“aavs Hume, “suitably to their ancient* 
principles of Jiherty, whicli had led tlicm 
to auemjtt the e.\clu.sion bill, easily agreed 
to opjMise a king whose conduct had jus- • 
tilled whatever his worst enemies had 
prognosticated concmiing his siieceRsion. 
The lories and the church [larty, finrling 
their past services forgotten, llieir riglits 
invaded, their reli^on threatened, agreed 
to drof), for the present, all overstrained 
dtK-trines of subtnisaion, and attend to the' 
grcat and jioWerful dictates of nature. 
The uonconfbnnista, ilreading tlie ca¬ 
resses’of known and inveterate eiictnies,- 
deemed the offers of toleratioq more ^ 
cure from a prince educafeji in thdse prin¬ 
ciples, and accu^omed to tlist practice;,, 
and thus all facUon was, for a time, laid 
asleep iu England; and rival parties, ftav- - 
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iheir attimoaity, had secret!^ con¬ 
curred in a desi^ of rmstiBg their un- 
' hanpv and mif®UHlwl feovweign.’' During 
the reign of WiUiatn 1702^ the 

juirtios w'bre not, therefore, eo distincdy 
divided as they had been ;^vioUBly, and 
have been eubeequently. The impeach¬ 
ment of SachPTertdi (ij, v.), during the 
reign of quren Anne, again Innuglit tlie 
twotlieorios of government, which fornK^i 
the original disuurtion lietweeu the whigs 
,uid tones, into collitnon, aud, combiuctl 
with wine l)ed-cliamber intrigues and 
court <piam*ls, n'sulted in the npjKiint- 
meut ol a lory inimstry, at the head of 
Which were Bolinchroke aiul Oxford. 
On tlie iiccession of the house of Hano¬ 
ver (1714), tlic scale was again changed, 
arijl tlie whole power wils now thrown inlo 
theliauds of the wliigs. (r'cc Georixr /and . 
11. and Walpt^t; on the origin mid early 
cliaractcr and history of tiicM> l»arties, see 
Rapin’s Dissertnium on thi ffhtgx and 
Toriia, and Boliiigbnike’s Dism rtalion vp- 
un Paiiies.) The followin''ri'inarks from 
a celebrated whig journal I'rsliiihiirgli Re¬ 
view, vol. XXXV li. |). 21—2.)) will .dio« 
the stale of purtie.s at that eritical period, 
and ii. v little justice there is in the jne- 
tensions of the wings to hlH-ral and ])opu- 
■lai" views of goveuunent. ‘•Thein'ce.'^sion 
of tlie house of Hiuiover divnled K.iiirlaiid 
into tw'o parties, the vvliijrs, t,r frnmds of 
the JU‘W estahlishiiieiit, and the toritv and 
Jae.ohites, its secret or avovvetl opponents. 
'Hie tones, higotwl to the notion of in-' 
defeasible right in the -ncci*sbion to the 
crown, hut apjirehen'ive for their r'iigion 
if a pajiist should mount tlictlirone, were 
ili-itraeted between tiieir scmples about 
the validity of a paiiianieniary setileinent 
and their fears lest in »uhverting it, thev 
might restort*( ui pave the way llir 
‘the restoration of the Catholic church. 
Though deterred, hy tlieir religions fears, 
from emliarking decidedly in the cause 
of the Pretender, they kept on terms with 
his friends, and were, not iiiiwdliiig to 
disturb, though they hesiiateil to oviirliini, 
a goveriime,nt they disliked, In-caiise it 
was founded on principles they abhorred. 
The Jacoliites, though most of tliein were 
zealous members of the church of Eng¬ 
land, had a stronger infiisidn of Ingotry 
in their coinpositioti, and were reaily to 
restore a |Kipisli family, and submit to a 
popigb sovereipi, rather than own a gov¬ 
ernment fountl^ on a parliamentary title. 
It was^mpoaatiDle iliiu either toriea or 
Jacobites sglOUbJ have the- ronlidenee of 
the llgnoverian princes; and, therefore, 
while tli{«e dmaioiis sulisisted, all places 


. of jiower and were in df • ■ 

die whigs.' Of these two parties, dio’ 
lories and Jacobites were the rtiost nunie- r 
roue. Tliey included a certain number 
of the ancient nobility, and eomprt'heoded 
a very large proportion of the landed in- * 
terest, and, what gave them a fwodigimis , 
influence in those ilays, a vast majority 
of the parochial clergy. The strength of 
the whig's lav in the gn'at ttristocracy, in > 
tlie coi'iHirations, and in the trading and 
mouejed iuiercsts. The diseenters, who ' 
held iKqHTV in abhorrence, and dreatled 
the ovcrlK'aring spirit of the church, w'ere 
wiu’inly attarliod to a government that 
jirotectcd their religious lils'rtv, and, a# 
far as it durst, evtcnded to ilibm every 
civ ii right. It has. jierbnps, 1h-cii fortu¬ 
nate 111 its rc.siihs for England, that her 
church wius for so many jenra in hostility 
to her goviTiimeiit. it wh.s during thb 
teiMiKirarv ilissolniion of the vaunted 
alliunce betwemi cliuri h and state, that 
religiiMis fn edoni. such as it c\i«ts among 
us, struck so deep and vigorous a root as to 
witliPtaiuleverj MiliM-quenlert’ort toblight- 
enorsuhvert it. It wasduriiigfliisjieriod 
that the annual iiidetnnity bills vwre m- 
triKliiced, which, though tiiey have If lltliO 
stigma, have takiui from the test net its 
sting; and it was during the same periml 
that the toleratioji aiu reeeivciL in jintcrica*,. 
that liberal imcqiretatioii which extends 
its lieiM'lits to I'veiv |k 0 .ssihle sect of 
(dirisiians, the luihappy Catholics only 
excejited. 'n.is protracteil struggle 1 k'- 
tween the adheiviits of the house of 
llmiove'' and the parli-an-s of the Stuarts, 
was not, however, imatteiHied vvitli dis- 
advantages. It confounded, for a lime, 
tlie aocient distinctions of whig and Tory, 
which hail turned on coustitiiftoiml differ¬ 
ences of real and eternal irnpotiaiiye, and 
conv'crted two political section jiurties, • 
into two fac:ioii>, contejaling lor the 
<*r»>vvn. 'flic tories, forced to reniuin in 
ojiposition to the government, learned to 
ajs; tlie language, and ended by adopting 
many tif the opinions, of their mlversaries. 
The wings, believing the preservation of , 
their lilK*rties dejMUided on the uiaintc- 
iiJinee of the pariuimentarv st'ttlemeiit of 
ifie crown, and fiuding themselves a mi¬ 
nority m.tlie country, were constrained to 
emjiloy measun'M and sanction proceed¬ 
ings from which th«*ir ancestors would 
have n’coiled. To countemcl tlie local 
influence of tlie gentry, llicy practised 
and encouraged rorruplion lioth within . 
)xirlinntenl and without, and thus turned 
against their enemies the wtrapon tla^y ' 

had invented under the Htuerts. To 

* 
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y exported from Outn-d, and dispersed 
over die kingdom, they armed the magie- 
trstee with i^ditiona], and, till then, nn> 
known powers; and, to deihat the enter- 
prist's of direign princes, acting in corh- 
junction with the disafll'Cieil at liome, 
they niaiiitained a standing army in time 
t»f peace.” The riot act was jMusietl, the 
triennial act rejMsaleil, and the hajjeas 
<'or)iUK act suepeiiihMi by the wbigs, on 
the arcessioii of the house of Hanover, 
and a shutnelestM4Ystem o^ comiption and 
laxity of |)o!iticai principh' iiitrodiiceil, 
tilt; whole extent of which has but re¬ 
cently lieeu fully e\|>os«Kl to |>ublic view. 
WaliKile was finally coinjadlcd to retire, 
liy ti»e imitcii op|iositioii of n jairtv itf 
ibsaliecled whige, acting under lord (.’ar- 
terei(aftprwtutl.s(Iranville)aiid Itir. I’lihe- 
uf*y (q. V.), the torien led by Wymlhsun, 
Miul the Jacobiti'S by r'bipjM'ti, wiio, Wal¬ 
pole used to say, was lb*' only man whose 
{jTicc he did not know. The wings still 
retauied the fK>wcr; and, after some 
rhanp.'S, the Pelham udmimstnitiou wa.'> 
fornM’iI, in 174i{, by the noniuiattoti of 
Henn' Pelham to the place of first lord 
of the in'itsury. “ A more iiiglonons }H'- 
ihkI of our lumals,'’ says tin* writer last 
quoted, "is scarce to 1 h' found, than from 


don ntto the whig and tliry parties, eould. 
not be said to have any existenee after' 
the accession of George HI, the first. 
Hanoverian prince who could boast pf, 
b iugboni an Englishman ;^and,aH^ughi 
the ntoes remained to indicate'a dlBtinc- 
tion, i{ M^uid not lie easy to point out any 
very decideil ififference between die fac¬ 
tious, other than that of the outs and that 
of the ins, or^e ministerial party and the 
opposilicHi. TTie bbenils and r^ieals of 
more recent tunes have lately come for¬ 
ward with new vigor; and even the names' 
of whig and tory are not probably des¬ 
tined long to survive the passage.of the 
reform net. 

^ Whi.n, in Elnglisfa agriculture; a term 
sonietpoes appiievi to furee ; which,when 
cut in the sap,and bruised in a projicr way, 
iiy flails, or m other nsMles, innljes excel¬ 
lent green fodder, in winter, for horses. 
It i« also useful, in some measun*, to 
sheep sUK'k, as well as to Iiees. 

Whippi.vi;. (rif“e tla ^ llaium .\ 

Whippi.e. Wilhnm, a signer of the 
Declaration of IndcjK'ndeiK'e, was boni 
at Kittcrv, Vlaiue, in 17il0. After rei-eiv- 
ing as gninl an education as the public 
sclmol of his native towm couid afford, 
hi; ciKpred on laiard a merchant vessel, 


thiH year to the jh-occ of Aiv-lu-t’impelle 
(174H)—defeats and di.-!asters uhread, re- 
itelliun (that of 174o) and disooiitent at 
home, no concert or activity ui the gov¬ 
ernment—the king tliwarting hn inmLs- 
ters at every step, and ojK-nly giving hi< 
counfenanee to Uieir enemies—his niin- 
isUTH fK'cupied vvitli their nuiuial jeal¬ 
ousies ami hatreds, iieglectuig lilts hiisi- 
iiesa of the nation, and, at length, in the 
imdst of a rels'llion which had grown to 
afumtlilahle height from their siipiiicnei^s 
.oitl iucajiocity, resigning, in nlxHly (I'eb., 
1740), to force Mr. Pitt into ollice, wlioni 
they eqvially feared and liateil.” The 
death of Mr. Pelham, in I?.!!, was fol¬ 
lowed by new dissensions niid {Kilitioal 
intrigues—a mere scnimble fm offiet;— 
terminated by liie foriuntion tif the Pitt 
(see (.!hUham) and iV'evvc.aslle (hroiber of 
Pelham) adininiMrimon, m I7.'i7. This 
mimatry, which vvas forceil iqion tlie 
Kutg, to direct opjHvsition to hi.s own 
wisnea, carried Eggland triumi>hainly 
timxiglk the eeven years’ war, but was 
disttulviMl* in 17<>l, on the aeceesion of 
George III. (q. v.}— Walpivle’s ..¥e- 
rmirt c^f Ou iinrf trtt Years of the ijtrign 0 / 
George IJ (2 vols., 4to., 1H22): anti < oxe’e 
Almoin ^ the Peihan thlniinifiration (2 


atiii. during .‘seyernl y ears, wa.s engaged in 
making voyugc-s for commercial jinrjKtsesi, 
princijially to the West Indies. He ac- 
qmreil in this way a conshlerahle fortune, 
and, ahaiidoiiing the si'a in 1759, eom- 
ineticed bnsim*ss with a brother at Ports- 
iiiomh, New Hanqishire, where he con¬ 
tinued ly trade untd within a tew years 
of- the revolution. In January, 1775, he 
was a rt‘prvsei)taiive of Portsmouth, in 
the prov inrial congress a-s*i’mHe<l at Ex¬ 
eter, ft>r the jvtiqHisi* of eh-ctmg delegates 
to the continental conerv'ss in Philadel¬ 
phia, and of a second firovincial coiigreas 
winch met at the same place in the 
ensuing May, h\ which he was ^jxiint- 
wl one of the provincial commiltet* of 
.safety. In I77»i, he was jikced in tlie 
generaLcougriws, and continued a mem¬ 
ber nmu i^epternfier, 1777. In 1777, the 
nsMemhly of New Huiu|>sliire placed him 
at the head of c^ie of the lirigades organ- 
i/mI ill consequence 6f the progress of 
Bnrgoyne. He Joineil Gates’s army, and, 
in the Ivattle of Sanuoga, ttowinaiKled tlie 

' George 1 ci>it!<t not tpeak Kogfeh. .-Vid '' al- 
folc anil u»e innuarch w-erc I'hUgisl »« coowrs, 
III Latin. Geoigc I and 11 «cn‘ hoth more oe- 
ciqiied with Gemma poliiic. ficn '*'<h the ilo- 
iiw'iiic goveromeat of tWir Eagloh linmjBions. 
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troo|)a. He wae em- 
filoved lo 8«sj»i in omnging i;be'tmiu of 
cajStnlation, and in caiiductitig the s»f* 
Ifnclrr^d army to theif 'enc»tnpment on 
M Hiior hill, in the % icinity of Bo^n. In 
177S, he dinmi in the imsuccessfbl expe¬ 
dition to Rhode Island, under general 
J^uHivan. In 1780, he was chosen a rep- 
rewntative to tlie general assembly of 
New' Hainpslttre, and was Re\'Pral dnies 
reelected. In 17^2, lie was appointed by 
Mr. Morris the stiiierintendeni of finance, 
receiver of public inolk^yB for New 
Hampshire—an office which infinn lu'alth 
obliged likn to relinquish in 1784. In 
tlic former yeair, he was also ap}K»intetl a 
judge of tlio superior conn ol' judicature. 
He died in NoveinWr, 1785. 

Whip-poor- wii,i. [raprimulfrus roeijt- 
ru», Wilson). This nunurkable and well- 
j known birds arrives in the .Midiile State.s 
about Uie close of April or the liegmimig 
of May, and oontinin^ hi.- mignitions to 
the centre of Massaehnseti-'. In the in¬ 
terior,' it is said to jiroeeed ju- higii a-j Hud¬ 
son’s bay. It IS n noeturiial lard, and 
contiiiueij die ciy, from which it den\es 
its name, till mnbught, except in moon- 
Jigi; nights. The whiji-poor-will, wlien 
tjiigaged in its iXM'tiinial nimhles, is situ 
TO fly widiin a ♦•■w t'ei t of the surface of 
the earth, in quest of moth- and oilier 
insecLs, Ditruig the daj, ihese hird-- re¬ 
tire into the darkest wood-, u-iuiillv on 
high gi-ounds, wlicre they [lass the time 
in silence and rejio-e, the wenkiie-- of 
their sight comjs’llmg them toinoid the 
glare of the hghi. Their fiKul ajijM.ars 
lo he laqjf' iiMith'. hcetlps, grasshopjK'nj, 

, anT,">. juid siieh ms« eb> as frequent the 
fmrk of deeauiig timlwr. Sometimes, m 
The dark, diey will skiin xMtlim a few 
feet of a jierson, making a low chatter us 
they pass. They also, ill roimo'iin with 
other species flmter ts'casionally rmirid 
domestic < aule. to catch tlie msect.s which 
ajiprrwch oi rest on them; and hence the 
mrstakcii notion of thejr sucking goats. 
The winp-)MS)r-wiil Is nine and a half 
inches long, and nineteen in the stretcfi of 
the wings; mouth lery large, and liesiu 
along the sides with a mmiber of long, 
thick bristles, the longest extending nion* 
than half an inch Isqurnj the point of die 
bill; the plumage aho\e intricBtely varie¬ 
gated witli bbek, brownish-white and niHi 
col<y, sprinkled with numerous streakn 
and spots. 

Wrilanmiu; aii inKtrument of putiish- 
rnentj Ircquemly osed m the middle ages, 
and, in later tunea, on the eciitiru'nt of 
KiiWipe. In England, it tM ems to have 


been employpd[ rbiefly in the army, to • 
punish trifling offences, committed by sut¬ 
lers, Jews, brawling women, and such 
persons. It is a kind of circular wooilett 
cage, turning on a pivot, and, when sot 
in motion, whirling round with such 
velocity dint the delinquent becouids ex- ., 
tremely sick. The fnmishinem wiw gen¬ 
erally public. This instmment is some- 
fmiei used in insane hospitals, lo over-* 
come the obstinacy of lunatics. ’' 

WIII RLPOOn. Wien t wo rijppositc cur¬ 
rent.-, of nliout etjual force, meet, diey 
sometimes, esfigomlly in aarrow channel^ 
turn nj)on a ciuitre, and asstuno a .spiral 
form, giving rise to eddies or whirlisiolB. 
The mo^ celebrated of thew> are the Eu- 
rij>u.“, neai' tlii' isbnd of Eidxen, in die 
(•rcl'ian Vrchipelago; rharjlslm (q, v.), 
in the strait is'tween Sicily uiui Italy; and 
the Maelstrom (q. v.), otf die coast of 
Norway. When agitated by tides or 
winds, they .sornetimis la'come dangerotia 
to natigiimrs. 

WntRi.wisri- sometimes arise from 
winds Mowing among lofty and precipi¬ 
tous mountains the foim of which influ¬ 
ence- their dina tioii, and oecnsuuis gu.sui 
to descend with a hjiiral or wnirliiig 
motion. Thej are fn qiieialy. hfovever, 
caused by twit winds meeting each other 
at an angle, and then tnriiiiig iqion a cen¬ 
tre. When twtt winds thus eiieouiiter 
one another, any cloud winch JiapjMUik 
to 1m* In’tweeii them is. of courxq coii- 
deiiK’d.Auil turned rapidly nttuul; luui all 
sult-tatici'..,. sulficieiitly light, are carried 
lip HIM the air hv the whirling iiioIior 
whii’li ensue,-. The ai'lion of a whiil- 
s ind at sea occa-'ioiis the curious plie- 
nomointn call* <1 a iratfr-jijniut, whicli is 
ihiis de-crilM-d by th'ts** who liaxe wil- 
msised it:—I'niin a «l»'us** cloud a cone 
*h*sc«'iids. in tin* form of a tniinjtet, with 
the small I'lid il iwiiwanls: at tin* samo ’ 
itiiM*, the snrliice of tin* wa uinh’r it i» 
agitate*! mnl whirled round, tiie wotera 
are <'*in\erte<l into vapor, an*l iiscA'iid, 
w nil a spiral motion, till th*\v unite with 
the eoi»* jtnie«*e*liiig from the cloud; fre- 
*|U**nily, intweier, they disjiersc MToro 
tin* lunctniii ii* I'flccted. Ihtlh coiumtia 
dimiiiwli i<»war<lH their |H*ijit of evntnct, 
wIkt*' they an; not alnive three or finir 
fi'i't 111 flhuiK.'b'r. In the middle of tbe 
cone forming the xv^ef-ispoiit, there is a 
white traruipurent ttil»*‘, which Iwcoinew 
less distinct on approaehiiig it; and it is 
then ilist-overed to lie ti vacant .•«j,iac.e, in 
whu'h none of tlie small jigrticlea *>f 
wut*T ftseend; an*l in this, us well m*’ 
around the outer edges of thrf water- 
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spoilt, large <lro|;» ef rain ^pree'ipttate't^ave done. 5. None of tlkl pjilrers may 
tbernselvca. In calm weadier, water- take up or look at Iheir.caKla wbife tliey 


generally presen'c tljo perpendic¬ 
ular in their motion; but when acted on 
by winds they moveonobliauely. Boine- 
tlme.** they ilianej'Hc sndden/y; at others,, 
they iMtHs/apnJIy along the surfiiee'-af the 
8»‘a, and e(uitinue a niiarter of an hour or 
more ladore they diBainiear. A notion 
liBR lH*en entertained that they are very 
dtujgerous fu shipping, owing to the de- 
»eeiit, at the instant of their breaking, of 
a larp* lanly of water suffieient to sink a 
fdiip; hut this ctees not apjKMr to be the 
ease, lor the water deseends only in the 
form of henvj niin. It i.s true, that small 
vtsweLs ineur n risk of being over»et if 
they carry much sail; Ix-cauia- Hudden 
giiste of wind, fn>m all points of flj«- 
eomi»aMs, arc \ cry'common in ihcMciniiy 
of wiitcr-sjHmts, 

\V HisKhv; si^nfy ing uriginnih iraifj, 
Abut applied, in Irehnid, and in the hiifh- 
rhinds .and islands of i^’otiimd. to strong 
'waters, or distilled liquors. I’rfim these 
eountni'.', the name lias now sjircad into 
many utliers. In the IStates, wlnskcy 
i« distilled in large qnuntiii' s. srencrally 
from whi-at, rye or mai/e. rotshiH-n is 
a kind of whiskey which the Irish di.stil 
illegally in their hovels. Moiituaiti <le\\ 
(q. V.) IS a kind of .'•eoieli whi-kev. I'-i- 
qiiebamih iq. \ is etytnolomeally related 
to whiskey. 

WiitsT. The laws of ihi>. grime. a.s 
taken from Hoyle, are as follow.sO/' 
IknliftfC- I. If a eani is turned iij* in 
dealing, the adien-e party may call a new 
deal, if they liunk pniper; hut if either 
of them have Ikh ii the eiuise of tnnmig 
up such raid, then the dealer ita' the op- 
tiirti. a. If a eani is faced in ihe ileal, 
llieri' must be a Ifosh deal, unless it hap- 
Itens to lie the last deal. d. It is the duty 
of every jn-rson who plays, to see tliiit he 
has thirteen eards. Unity one hnpfH'iisto 
have only twelve, niid.does not fnul it out 
tUlm vend tricks are played, and Uic n-st 
have their right numlsT, the ddal stands 
good, and the person who plajTilw ith flic 
twelve cards istuU' piinisliwl lor each n-- 
vokc, nrovidtHl he has made any. Ilut if 
any of the rest of tlii' players should liaj)- 
pen to have lourteeii cards, in that ease the 
deal is lout. 4. The dealer should leave 
his trump ciuti tijamithe tuhle till it is his 
turn to play; and nller he has mixed it 
with hia other cards, no one has a right to 
demand what eanl was mnied up, hut 
, may ask what is trunins. In cotistnjuenee 
’ of thte bw, the dealer cannot name a 
wrong' card, which otJiorwise he might 


are dealing out. Wlien’thia is the case, 
the dealer, if he tilioulil happen* to miss 
deal, liM a rigVit to deal again, unless it - * 
arises from his jtartper’s ranlt; and if a 
card is turned up in dealing, no new deal. ^ 
can lie called, unless the partner was the 
cause of it. <». If any person deals, and, 
iiLSteml of turning up the trump, he 
puts the tnunp card upon* tho- rest of 
lus I'nnis, with the face downwards, he 
hmcM lus deal .—Of Playij\g out of Turru 
'7. If any jK'rKin piay.«.outof his turn, it 
i.s in the option ot either of his adversa¬ 
ries to calf the eanl so played, at any time 
in that deal, jirovided u does not iiiako 
him revoke; or either of the adversaries 
may re<|utre of the fS'ivon who ought to 
have led, the suit the ^ul adversary may ' 
ehoofti'. 8, If a jverson sujqioses he* Icm 
won the trick, and leads again before hi< 
[lartner has playi'd, the adversary may 
oblige his partner to wm it, if he ran. 

!>. If a jierson ietids, and hts }>anner 
plavr Is'fore his turn, the adversary's 
partner may do the suiiie. 10. If the ace 
or anv other can! of n suit is led, and the 
last player shoid ’ hafqvmi to, play out of 
lii.s torn, whether his |»urtiier has any of 
the smt led or not, he is ncithi i entitled 
to trump It, nor to win the trick, provided 
you do not make him revoke.— Of Rf- 
nifrintT. 11. If a revpke hap;H>ns to l>c 
ma le, the adversary may add three to 
their scon*, or take three ti,ck.''from the 
revoking party, or fake down three from 
their score; ami if up, notwitlistandnig- 
the |H'nahy, tlft-y nui't remain at iihu*: 
the revoke takes place of any other st*ort 
of tlie game. l‘i. If any jierson revokes, 
ami discovers it lietim* the cards art; 
tunied, the ndv f-rsarv nifty call the highest 
or io\ve,«t of the .smt led, or call the eanl 
then played, at any time vviien it dtH*s not 
eaitsi* a nwoke. IJ{. No revoke can Ih' 
claimed till the trick isUimeti .ami quitted, 
or the party who revoked, or lib partner, 
have played again. 14. If a rv*voke is 
eliiiimal by any [H'rson, the adverse juirtf’' 
are not to mix thi'ir eanls upon foiic iliirc 
of the ivvoke. LTi. No imrsoH can cjiiini 
a rev oke idler the card.s are rut for a new 
deal.— Of calling Hmors. Id. If ntiy 
ja»rson rails, except at the jioiiit of eight, 
the adversary* inav call a new dt'al if tliey 
think propr. 1/. After the trump eard 
is turtied up, no [lerooii must lenqnd his 
l«irttier to coll, on iteiialty of ktsiitg one 
{Kiiiit. 18. No honors in tin* preceding 
deal can be set up, after the rrump cord 
is timied up, unless they vvere before 
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V «l[{ume<L 19. If wiy peison C4idbfi€ei]|^lit, 
* ant! his partner answers, and tli« adverse 

• party have bodi thromi down Aeir cards,, 
and it app^re tliey have not the huhors, 
they may tJtlher stand the dead or have a 

.new one. 30. If any person austvers 
tvithont having an honor, the adversary 
may consult, 'and stand the deal or jiot 
. 21. If any, ^rson calls at eight, after he 
^has played, it is in the option of die ad¬ 
verse |)any to call a new deal.— Of «e»- 
araiinff and shou'isif^ flie Cards. ^3. if 
..-any j>erson sei>^ratesa card from the rest, 

' the adverse party may call it, provitled he' 
'names it and proved the si^>aration; but 
if he calls a wrong oard^ he or libs {mrtn«n" 
are liable <br once to have the inglu'st <ir 
lowest card called in any suit led during 
that deal 23. If any {>ersoii, siip{s».s«»g 
the game lost, throws hi- curds u|Km the 
table, with tlieir faces ui>wurds, he may 
not lake them up again, and tlie ndverKc 
tmrty may ^ call any of the cards when 
tliey think projicr, pres ided thei did rtoi 
make the ptufy revoke. 21. If .‘m_\ |M*r- 
son is sure of wiiming ever} tnek in his 

• hand, be may show hi- eanls; but he is 
the? liabk- to have them called. — Of 
tmiifing tfi pint) to a TVirk. 25. If any 
person omits plavniij to a inck, and u ap¬ 
pears he has one card more than the rest, 
it is in Uhe oyitioii of ilie adv ersarv to 
Iiav'e a new deal ,—Resjuctitar u fnf played 
a partieidar Card.. 2<i Kach ju'rsou. in 
plaving, ought to lay liis card before him; 
ami if ♦•idler of the advers.-irb'S imv their 
carde with his, lus partner niuv demand 
each person to lay his card before him, 
but not to inquire who plhyed ain partic¬ 
ular card. 

\Vhi.st4i,-v, Willirun, an English divine 
arid matlicmaticmtifborn in bJti?, soid- 
ied at Clan; half, Caitiliridgc, vvliere he 
applied lumstdf partirniarl) to mathe¬ 
matics, and diRjdayed his iiredommant 
disivositioii hy composing reiigions,.ine,di- 
tatious. Having taken liis first dt*gree m 
1090, he was cho.scii a fellow of his col¬ 
lege, and Iwcame an academical tutor. 
Entering into holy order*, he was a|>- 
pointed cltaplain to doctor Moore, hisiiuind' 
Norwich. In 1(590, he published a TJie- 
tary of dte Earth, on tlie principles of the 
Newtoniau philosophy. In 17(X>, he was 
appointed deputy professor of inathe- 
msuca ax Cambridge, hy sir Isaac New¬ 
ton, whtvthree years after, i-esigm^il the 
proAggOf^dp in his favor. In I70ti, he 
publkhnd (tn Easay on the Revelation of 
St John; afli4 the next year, he Itecutne 
Boykjan/leetcurer; a«d his sennons on 
that <m the Accomplishment of 


► Scripture’ Propheei^ wore 
1708 (8m.). no bad now* coin^lyl^ 
doubts concerning the doctrine of tw 
Trinity; and, having at length tulopt^l 
' Arimi'opinipns, he was expelled front 
university in 1710, and, the follow^’ 
year, was deprived of his profesaoisliipu 
He then removed to the mtnropotts, aji® 
gavt'' lectures on astronomy; but die pub-, 
licatiou of his 1‘rimitive. Christianity re¬ 
vived, in 1712 (5 vols., 8vo.), stibjectnwi 
him to the notice-of the wnvocation, ajml 
he was prosecuted as a heretic, though 
the jirocwHlinfts were wltiiitately termi- 
notea by an act of grace in 171.1 Being 
r<*fu,seii admission to the tnuTameiit at Ilia 
parish church, hcvijHincd his own houae' 
fiir [Sihlic vvoiwhip, using w liturgy of Itia 
own com}H>sition; and towanls the close 
of hi- life he l»erame a B.mitist. In 1719,' 
lie jitildisluxl a letter On the Eternity of 
the Son ol’ (hal and his Holy Sjurit, 
which prcventcil him from b(.'ing rli<wei|| 
a fi‘l!i)w of the royal society, where hcl 
was |»ropo-<*d as a I'undidate in 1720. 
He subsequently dislingui.shed himself by 
an abortive attemjit to discover the longi¬ 
tude, and b} bis prof's-si'd opinbuis rela- 
ti\<' to an njtju'oaclmtg millcnmuniy ami 
the ri'storatam of ilic Jews, .^moug his 
latest lalhirs wen* his 'Vlemoii-iof My own 
Life {1749—.'*{), 3 \ol.-., Mvo.}. He <Ued 
m London in 17r>2. Besidi**! ntuiierous 
onginal pnHluetions,liupuhh.shed a traus- 
lation of tie* vvorLs of Jom'JiIiiis, with 
jion>.s, dissertations, Ac. 

Wifi'tvKra, John, an English iliriiie. 
and '..uiiquarv, Ikihi at Manene'^er aieiiit 
17J15, wa.s ediieattsl at Oxfoni, and la’- 
came a fellow of Corfuis Christi college. 
He liegnu to drstinguisli himself a- au 
iiuiuirer into I'.nglipii niitiquitiea, by the 
publieauon, m 1771, of the first volutne 
of his History of Manchester, including 
disquusitiiois relative to the stati* of Brit¬ 
ain under tile doiniiiion of the Rtiniftua.. 
The Mime jear aiqx'ured his Heniiinc 
History of the Hritons asscrlisl; atid this 
was fiillovved, in 1775, by the second 
voluiiM* of Ills former work, rehtiing to 
tin; Sa.\«)ii period of English liisuuy. 

I laving taken orders, he obtained, in 177^ 
the c^dlegc living of Ruan i^iutylionic, in 
Cornwall. He publwhed, in 17H3, a course 
of aeniions on death, jiidgniiHih heaven 
and hell; and, in I7i?7, appeared his Ma¬ 
ry dueeii of Scots vindicated (3 vola., , 
8vo.), which exhibits much research and 
zeal fi>r the memory of Mary. Among 
tlie later productions of liia j»n were 
'fhe Cotlrse of flannilMd over tlie Alps 
ftscenained (2 vols., 8vo.); The Orif^ 
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l^&edni} of c^wdl hivtori^y. «ar- 
(2 vola;, 4toih and Gibbon^ ttii-. 
reviewed <1791, 8vo.). He was a 
K'oentributur to tlie EnEliah imd ABi3-Jraco> 
l)i« RevM*^w», and theTWthdi Crijdc. lU* 
death took place in Octobw, 1806* 

WHiTaREAD, Sanjiuel, for several years 
A leading member of the house of com- 
mens, was'tlje son of an emineiit brewer 
of the same uanie, to whose ejctonsive 
busiitesH Ite succeeded. He was bom in 
London,, in 1758, and was educated at 
Eton, wb<mco»he wa»*rKtnovwl to St 
John’s collttge, Cambridge ; after which 
he made the tour of Euroiie, under the 
care of Mr, Cose. Boon auei" his return, 
he tuarried (he daugliter of kir ('iiarles 
(afterwards earli (Jrey, ainl, in I7!K), wan 
returned to the notice of eoiitmous for tl»e 
borough of Steyning; but for the greater 
part ol' his Hie, he reprtwnied tin- town 
of Bedford, in which {Nmuighapd county 
he poBsesw'd a large laiithtl jmjperty. 
Ifc intniediately iMHiame an active nwni- 
bcr of tlje opiKjsitkui h«*a«led by Mr, Fox, 
iiut distinguitilied hiuiself hv acting, on 
litany occa-timiH, agreealilv to hie own 
liews, inde{M>ndenUy of his jmrtj. For 
many years, he was esleeim*<i one of the 
nuiwt ahrewd and vigonais o]t)ioneuts of 
- the Pitt adntiiiistmtion, ond of tlie war 
growing out of tin* Fren*‘h nwohition. 
He w'as also the conductor of the lui- 
" {leachirH'ttt against lord Melville, which, 
although terniiunting in nequittai, threw n 
aliade over the clos<' of that statesman’s life, 
and proved a sonrce of extreme coiieem Ui 
the premier. Of the political opinions of 
Mr. Whitbread, tho.s<* who stufly the his¬ 
tory of tlte |>eriod in which he acted a 
ven' coui*]>iruous jiart in juirliaiueiU, will 
judge by their own; hut few' will Im> dis¬ 
posed to tleny him the prai.sc of iNung, 
for many years, u most able, useful and 
active senator. 'I’lie close of hhj life was 
, tuelancholy: an over-anxious atteiuion to 
butsineaB m general, but, more imperially, 
to Use luiricate concenis of Druiy lane 
theatre, producetl a temjxirary abi>rratiuii 
. of intoliect, duwg wiiich, he suddeuly 
terminated his own life, in^ 1815, 

Whitby ; a seaport of EngioiuL in the 
north riding ot Yorkshire, situateif at the 
mouth ■ of the i*sk, on the German sea; 
46 mUes nortli-ea^ of York, 24J1 north 
of London; Ion, 1^ 55' W.,; lnt. 54° 
30' N-; population, in 1821, 10,275; in 
11,^20. The F^ik fonns the horltor, 










to pass. By thfr i#jrtri 1682, a 
w^coaat^tute4 d botOM#, «n« 

member to paniamein. 
on a great tr^e in rba]& an^ mEfKHts 
various articles of provui<n],.t{dfow^ 
and the alum workg in the neighboriifM, 
employ a great number of Iuuim. Sw'-. 
building is carried on here extonshmij,)^ 
The immense moui^ahi of alum rock, ant^> 
the works for jireparing alum, are- intol*, 
eating objects. • 

W HiTBY, Daniel, a learned divine, bom 
ui KKfc, and died in 1726, was a felfow of 
Trinity college, OxfonL Having distin¬ 
guished himself by his aeal in attacking 
the Catitolic writers, he was rewarded by 
bishop Ward with a prebeml in Balishpry 
cathedral. He took his doctor’s degree, 
but soon aftiT incurred censun^ for a trea¬ 
tise entitled the ProTe«tant Re-conciler. 
He continued hie IHcrarv lalmrs, and {nxi- 
duced a Paraphrase and Coinmentarj- on 
tlic J'iew Testament (2 volts., folio); and a 
tn>ati.sp on the “ Five Points” coutroverledj 
Innween the Arminiaiis aruf Calvinists 
(8\o., 1710). Towards tlie close of his 
life, a conr^letc revolution took place m 
hi.s Iiteraiy opinions: he Ijocame an Arian, 
and had a dispute on the subject with 
d(H'tor Waterlaiid. He left a book called 
the Last Tljought^ of Doctor V.'liitby. 

White. (Bee Color*.) 

White, Henry Kirke; n youthful jioet 
of daitinguished olitlity, who was bom at 
Noitinghuiii, March 21, 17f'5. He was 
the sou of a butcher,mid wa.-* aitmided ftir 
till' same oceuiaition ; but the delicacy of 
his coiistitutiou occasioned his dretination 
to U- rlifuigeil for the nioii' sedcnlarj’ em¬ 
ploy iiient of,a stocking-weater. From 
ins iiiioiicy, he manifested an extraordi¬ 
nary love of learning, anil, at the age of 
foiutciui, p^TMlueed specimens of jjoetry 
wortliv of prt.'servRlion,, He was now re- 
inoied from the stocking-looiu to be 
placed in an attorney’s office, and devotinl 
his apare tune to the study of Latin and 
Greek. Increase of knowledge imniirtHl 
him wiih the desire to obuiui more mvor- 
alile opportiuiilies for improving his tal¬ 
ents; and tl«* advantage of a university 
(nhu-utiun, with tlie prosjiect of eiiteniig 
die church, became tiw giTat olijectofhis 
umliition. At length, tlirough the gene¬ 
rosity of Mr. Wilberforce, mal the exer¬ 
tions of the reverend diaries Biineon, be 
was admitted a student of Bt. John’s col-, 
legc; Cambridge, There he aj'plied ftmi- 
self to liig studies with such unremitiinc 


ports, connected by a draw-bridge, ho and he died Oct. 19,1800, dwjily 
constnioted as to admit ships of 500 tons etl, botii ou. acttotini of his virtues an^ hiS' 
" roi*» gpin 14 ' * . 
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l&lerits. He publislied, in poem 

cidled Citfion Grove; and, after bii 
Ills Remaine, coEKnsting m poontB^ lett^ 
and fmgnHjnts, Were edit^ by Robert 
Southeys VoisL, dvo.). 

White (See iVnrtUcj,) 

* White BiiAR. (Soe Btor.) 

White Horse Vale; a vale in Eng- 
Jaud, in Beiiwhire, so called from the fig¬ 
ure of a horse in a 'gallopingtpfieture, cut 
' in the side of a chalky hul, as is »ippos(>d 
in memory of a great victoiy gained by 
Alfred over the Danes in the your d7l. 
The villagers in the iieighboriiood ha\ e a 
custom, from time Smn^morial, of a8S«',in- 
bling about inkisuramer for ivhat they 
tenii “ scouring, the horse,” when they 
remove everj' we^ or otetaide that may 
have olistructed his figure, and n'tire to 
spend the evening in various nira! 
sporta. ■ 

■ White Lead. (St'o fVnwi.) 

White Mobstains ; the Inght'st muiiii- 
tains IB the 11, States east of the Mississip- 
i, situated in the northeni fvirl of New 
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Mount Adani^ • i • • • . '• ,3338 fiwt.'* 
Jeftbraon,. S058 . ** ' 

Waiddngton,.* 

Monroe, .4I»32 “ 

“ Emnklin,.4711 « , 

“ Pleasant,. 4356 ** , 

“ Madison (the eastern 

peak),. 4806 * 

The base of Uie mountains, 1770 ** 


lampshirc, nea/ly in the centre of the 
county of Coos, and extending nlwiit 
tweiin' miles from north-east to sontii- 
wesT. ! eing the most eh-vated smnimts of 
a long range that extimds much tarther m 
a sonlli-west direetion. Their l)u.se is 
eight or ten miles broad. Thej an* alHim 
twenty-five milbs south-eust ol I jmcitster, 
seventy north of (-onconi, eidiiy-two 
nnrtJi-by-west from Portsmouth ; liil. 41° 
l.V N.; Ion. 71° 20' \V. Th<*y an- cover¬ 
ed xvith ice and snow nine or ton m<>ntli.s 
ID the year; and, akhotigh more than 
stxty miles fimn the rietire.st jmrt of lijc 
\tlamic coast, are distinctly wen fiir a 
coiisklftrable distaneo at sea. The ingli- 
e«l jMiadf is calleil mount Washingtor;. 
The next, south of this, is Monroe: the 
next, farther south, is I'rankiin : and 
Pleasant ia ,Uie ihinl in that direction. 
Tlic first nq^ of Washington is Jetfer- 
soQ; the seooml is .Adams: tlie eastern 
part is Marl'ison. These are the names 
commonly given to the pnnyijml peaks. 
Their elevatiorr has lieen a subject f)f'. 
nxicb tgjBcnlation. It wasiform<Tly snp- 
poaed to be ten or eleven tlionsand lect; 
out the barometrical measurements of 
c spiym Partridge, and those of Brackett 
and Wedca, by means of a spirit level, so 
imatdy i^ree, that we liave no longer aijy 
reaaon to doubt that their height was 
greiH^ oveiTBted. Tlie nieasuretnente of 
eaptanalNirtridge are hen* given, otui tite 
mountuns are arranged from north to 
south 


The eievatiotis here given are estimated 
fixim the level of the ot'oan. Siilweqiient 
measurements made by captain Partridgn 
ilo not perfiH'tly^ngrec xvifti tlicw. These 
inoimtains are decidedly ol* ‘ primitive 
fiirmation. The three higbost peaks are 
eoiiifKised entirely of frafpnenis of rocks, 
hea|K*d together in confu.sioii, hut pretty 
firmly fix*i! in ^leir sitnatiuiiK. They 
co:i«isl of gianite and sm*i!«,and are ex- 
e«*s«ivc!} rough, {rom tlie great size of the 
cry .staU. Tlion' is <*onsidenible, nii«*a in 
mo.'!! of them, mid in some it is 'very 
aiiundant. 'I'lie gnmite eomains emeralds, 
tourmaline and iraniets. ('lystnls of 
(jniirt/, pyrlte^, jiisjs'r, jHirphyry, magnetic 
iron ore, and s'*\end other fossils, are* 
fimiid m vi'H' small i(imniitic.'s. N’o mdi- 
eatioii.sof voicatiis's tui\c l*eeu discoveritl. 
In sublimity of sci ti'Tv, these inoiintuiiis 
far excel any othere m .New iMigiiiiid; 
and II lias Is-eome lh«lnonnble to \i.su 
them during the wamie.-t months. Some 
of ilie largest river*, of New England 
originate m ibese iiHamtains. The SacO 
ilow*. from tlicireastern side; the hrancheiit 
of the 4ine,i.'.i-i>ggm from the iinnh; the 
.\mono<\'5iiek, Irom the west, flows into 
the Connecticut; and the l*emi)f»nvnaw‘t 
fii .v« from Hie sinitli, and is Uie pnocipal 
liraneh of the Merrimack. Trei-s are 
found on the sides of these inountainii 
hut, as the triveller ascends, he «*<*«>}, ihe 
vegetation Iss-omc small and iiM-agri', and 
it ceases iK-fore he reach**s the highest 
summits.—'I lic .\otrh of thf WkiU Moun¬ 
tains is u VI ry narrow defile, extending 
two miles 111 length, lH*tween two huge 
elitfs. 'fhe entnuieeof therhasm is fonn- 
ed h\ two rock.s sumding |>er)iendieiilar 
at the distatiee of twenty-two fi>el from 
eai’h otlier, oiiii twcniy-4wo, and jJie other 
twelve li-et higli. The loountmn, othcr- 
vvtw n conliiiuod range, ia here cluvan 
asunder, ofteiiing a {wsHage ftir die watenf 
ofSaco river. Th^ap is »o narrow that 
sjiaw* iiaa with dilrouhy bean obtaiited 
liir the road from Ljuiciwter to Portland. 
.AlKMiriialf a mile from Uic eutraueeof 
tins Noirb is ueen a moat Ixiaiitiful ca»c,ado 
uMuiiig from a mountain on the right, • 
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fiom the first two in a abigio sheet, au<i 
from" the third ui tiirea streaiiis, which, 
unite in a basin at Ae bottoin. Good dd- 
Boripiions of the Wliite mountains are rou- 
tained in l>wight’8 TVoeefa; .Vw JSwg'* 
land Journal; and JV. H. Hiit. i'ftU. for 
1823. • - 

White‘P tAiJfs ; a jwfil-towiwhtp, and 
half siiire town, of Wf«tchftst«T rountv, 
New York, thisty miles jroin die city, mx 
eaw of the Hiulwin, and fourteen south of 
Betfford. Thi*t place was n*n<lcrcd mein- 
orabie liy a tiaule fhugiif lierf. Oct, 28, 
177tJ, between the Aniericon and Britisdi 
tmo|»H, and by many other imjifmani i»i- 
ridents of that perk«l. 

White Re.vt. (Pee QwiV ftrnt. 

White River, in Arkan.'ta-t, haw its 
aource in tlio Riack irioiintaiiis, ivbirh 


end jof Soptomber. The sluires 
rounded by rocks and wnall is} 8 iMi 9 ^ >liMi. 
nliout diuty rirer& among which the prin¬ 
cipal are the NprtnisTJ Dwina, th^ Onegb; 
and theMeiahe, empty themselves iittor' 
the sea. The mouth of the latter fonns 
a hay, on which is situated the town ^ 
of Mozene. llie ftwina enters the sea l^ 
two mouths, which are separated by an 
tslaml. I f)on its banks lie* Archangel 
(q. V.}. fiiiindcd in 1384, and the oominer- 
cial em|iorium of this region. Among the 
islands of the White 8ea.tlie largest »the , 
.Solovctskoi or SkiloffVki isle, in the bay of 
Onega. Two cunals, uniting the Dwizta 
with tlie IVolga and the Dnieper, connect ' 
the White sea with the CasjHan and ' 
Black seas. ^ 

W'hITE PWELEING, Of IlvDARTHReS 


divide its waters front thos«‘ of tlic Arkan¬ 
sas. I’iie western branches rise, and nm 
a lung distaJice, in Missouri. It rereiies 
many la'rgr* trihntarii’S, and traverses mneh 
valuable terrina-y. Its waters are t'emark* 
ably |mre and tnui'qtareut. Where it 
flows into the Mi**MSMj>i»i, It wikX? yards 
wid**. It is siippoKMl to 1 h' im\ igahle for 
boats VRKt miles; hut this is only .3U0 
miles in n dirirt line. The countrj on its 
luiikA has U*en RiitficietitU exfikired to 
prove, that it ufTonls every indtiecment to 
settlers; but no extensive st'ttleineiUti hat e 
yet b<M*n made, AImiiu seven iiuhs from 
its nHiiitl), it gives olT a Imyou m broad as 
Itself, that runs at rigbt angles wiili it., and 
flows tbrougb a di*e|T, inunduteti forest, 
and uiiit«*i xvitb the ArkansiH. It strikes 
Rial river thirty miles from ih mouth. It 
is not navigable in the latter part of sum¬ 
mer; but, at otbi'r times, lioaia wbadi 
descend the j^lisHissippi with thi* intention 
of ascending the Arkansas, always procetxl 
through the White river and ilib liayou. 
Tli« ArkaitKaa does not n'ceive this tril>- 
uio conwanily from the While: the Iwyou 
run* either way, aeeordiug to the level of 
llie water at its two enda. The W'hite 
river will probably furnish waUir-ftower 
for immense manufacturing ('Stahljsh- 
meuta at a jiOTiod not far distant- ' 
W'lUTK Sea ; a large gulf of Uie Arctic 
oiuHtit, between the (leuinsuia of Canin 
anti the coast of ii^daiul. It {lonotmtes 
into the Russian lemtory, to the depth of 
between JkX) ami 400 tnilea. Its shape 
is hwug and narrow; its greatest extent 
from weal to east. It extemls from Ion. 
32“ to K., and fmin lat. 03“ 45 to 68“ 


(from tiW, water, and oepOoin, n joint). Sys- 
teiualic writers have generally distingunh- 
ed ihu^ terrible disease into two kinds, 
naiiH'ly, rbeumatie and strrofiilous. The 
last sjK'ries of the disease they also dis¬ 
tinguish ujto such tumors as primarily 
ath‘vt the honey, and then the ligaments 
anil soft pan.-: and into other '•ases, at 
wiiirh die iipiments and soft iMurts be¬ 
come discasi^i befon* tliere ls any morbid 
afliH'tion o!‘ the bones. The knet*, ankle, 
V, nst and ellmw arc the joints most sub¬ 
ject to white swelfmgs, Tlie pain is 
.sometmi«“S vehement from the very fust; 
in other instanreiii, there is hardly the least 
|>ain in the hegiiiiiuig of the, disease. 
Sometimes the fwiii eontinuis without in¬ 
terruption ; sometiiuc!, then.’ are intCrmia- 
sioDM; and, in other instances. U«5* pain 
recurs at regular film's, so as to have liecn 
called, by ^^on^e writers, periodical. At 
the comineneeinent of tlie disease., in the 
majority of instances, die swelling is very 
inconsiderable, or there is even no visible 
eulargeiwnt whatever. In the little de¬ 
pressions naturally 4iituateid-«ti each side 
of the pati'lla, a fuim^ first shows itself, 
and giadtially sqnreads all over the aftix-ied 
joint. Tiie 'iMrtient, uukhie to liear die 
weight of his hotly on the diwmlered joint 
in eonsequence of the great increase of 
pain dius created, gets into tli« Itahit of 
only touching tlie ground with his t^; 
and the knee, being generally kept a little 
bent, ia this manner, so«m d‘® ^ 
pachy of becoming exienthMl again When 
wliite awepingB nave lasted a while, die 
knee Is almost always found in a ner--. 
manciit state of flewoi.-. In scrofuloua’ 
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♦»g>es of this 'kind, pain constantly prc- 
ct'des an> appciu-aiico of swelling: Imt the 
iutcmii hetwt-^'n the tw<i sytnptuuia dillers 
very hhjcIi in ditfmjnt subjetiis. The 
inoiliid pint, in the course of time, ac¬ 
quires a vast maenitnde. Still the iuteg- 
iiiiieiits retain their natural color, aiul re¬ 
main unatiiicted. 'I'lie eiilargepieiU pf the 
ai'tjculatioM, however, always seenis gn'at- 
er than it really is, in consequence of the 
eniaciaiion of the liinh Unh -above and 
I»elow the disease. As the dLstenijw'i of 
the artieiilanoii advances, colloelious of 
niait»*r form ahont the jwnt, and ut leiiii'h 
burst. The ulcerated openings sone’- 
times heal up; but such ahsei's„,jnc 
penemllj followed by other rolleetion^, 
winch pursue the'Same course. In some 
cases, thesi? aliscesses form a few months 
after the ftrst'affection of tiie joint: mi 
other occasions, several year- i l.ipM-, .md 
no suppuration of this kmii make', it- ap¬ 
pearance. The [wtieiit's li! alili hfComcs 
gradually impnin-d: lie Io-k- In- a[>- 
petite and nanmii re-t .'iiui -Ic* p in.- 
puis** is small and fn'i|tn iit . and oh-tinaie 
debilitating diurrho-a,and prnfnst nortui- 
nal se “'iN. en.-nc.— fJfi< iimritie wiiit.* 
swetlu - ate ven liisiinct di-<*fis»‘.- irom 
tin- Scrofulous ibstcmp* r of'larce jiiint^. 
In lli<‘ fir«t, the jiam i- -.iid lu \cr to oi'cnr 
without beifig attended with ^wclhiiir- 
{scrofiilou.s white r-wt IViifi-. on the oili¬ 
er hand, arc always pn ccdi-d hy a pum, 
wiu<‘li IS jmriieulnrly coiitineii to one point 
of the artieidalion. in rtieum.iiic 1,1-0-. 
the jwiti IS niorf' gctifnii. and ditlu-cd o\» r 
the wJi'ih' joHit. r.vterri.il irritation. 1 uin r 
by ••vpo-nre to damp or cold, or h\ die 
ajipiicatK)!! of \loleiicc, 1- often con. fined 
in linniiing on tb‘ <li-ea-e; hut very I'n - 
qni'iitly no caus<’ of rhi- kind ean !»■ a-- 
Sigtied for liie 1 oniplainl. A- foi ’ofl 
iiiuus vvliife -wiliin:.’-, there ean be no 
doubt that tiii-y are under tin '.ilbiein’e 
of a particnl.ir kind ot' ron-fittuion, term¬ 
ed a )!rrhfvl(jut or .sirtimous liabii. In 
this sort of ternpcratii'til every caus«' ca- 
|viib]e of excitinsr inft.innnation, or iniy 
morliid and irritable ^aie of a l.itire loinl, 
may bring on sucii di.-or*ler as may en<l 
in tbw disease. 

Whitk Thors. ..■'■ee lhtu'th(irn.\ 

White Wari k- iimd“ of pqte clay, 
wditcii contains so lade of oxide of iron, 
that it d#>e« rjot Uirn ted in ieiriiing. (n 
Wedgwroofi’a nmnuiactory, the chy m 
prepared by bringing it to ;i slate of mi- 
nntft divSiQii by th*’ 'ud oi' mueliiiM-ry. 
Tliis machinery .’ousists of a r* 10 - of iron 
bladt'#, or kliivt^o, tiE**!! to an npnirht avis, 
and made lo revolve in a cj Imder, ami 


intcjsi*eung or pat«i«g iH'-fwecn another 
set of i)ltub\s, wtiich are lixed to the cyl¬ 
inder. 'riie clay is rims minutely «livided, 
and, when suflivtiently fine, is transferred 
to a vat. It is hc're agitated with water 
uiitil it jisstinies the coiisi,stence *vf a j>ulp, 
so thin that the coarser or stmiy particles 
siihside to tin* iKittom after a little rest, 
while tlic liner clay remains in snsfien- 
sioii. This la.sf is poured oft’and sutlered 
to subside ; after wiiich it is pn.ssed. 
through sieves of ilift'erent fineness, and 
becomes sutlicicndy attenuated for use. 
'I'o tlii.s elay i- a»liled a certain quantity 
of ftiiit, reilut ed to |)ovvder by heating il- 
red-hot, and throwitig it into cold w,*iter 
toditniinsii t|ii' cohesion of us parK .after¬ 
wards. It is ]ioiinde*i by inuchuicrv, i^riturid 
m a null, sifted, and wash***! precis**ly as 
die c.lay 1-tivatcd. niiil mad*- into a similar 
pulp. In tins .siaic, tin* tw*> utgied»nt.« 
an- mtmi.itcly nuxed itigcdii-r. 'Phe ad¬ 
dition ut rtiiit lessens the shrinking of tin- 
clay m the tin*, and ihu- lenders it less 
luihie to vvarji .-nid *-nick in th** Imming. 

the time, by its partial fusion, it 
coninmnicate- lo tin- wan- thal lieaiiiilid 
n.in-lncen»-y winch is -o liiiich adin-ied. 
Ill pfirccl.iiH, and <-i u Inch th*- -ornplc 
cliiv vv.iics nr,' ilc'i.-nc. -re* Puli- j, 
tiiid Porn'in.I.: 'Plic iiiic jinip of ihnt 
iiiid clay ln-mi; Jiiiim. ti Iv /ni\*-*l, is then 
i-xjMiscd to cvafsiraiioii by a ircntl*- In at, 
mud the -tipcrdimn- water is «lis-apatetl, 
aiui the mass n-dnciHl to a |irti[K-r c*>n- 
sisicncy to wo;K. 'Po proiliicca nmfonn- 
itv m the 'inckticss of the material, it 1- 
tak» n oe, in siic(*‘—ive pieces, w hii'h ;«i<- 
r*;s-aiedly divideil, stiiiek, and pressed 
lo.'i flii-i, till t*vei-y part la*e*»ines bh nded * 
•vidi 1*1*-rest. — ^el• liigclow’s Pt'hnul'iisxi 
.'•-iJ <-d., llosteii. I-:!-.* . 

WHiTHirin, (;*-or!,n\ foimd*-r of de- 
<'ah iiiisiie Mediodisis, was iMirn at fJloit- 
c*-ster, when- Ins parents k*‘pt the Ib-H 
inn, Ib'c. Id, 17 14 . He was tin* jotmeest 
of i»*-v<-n ciiildren ; ami his father dyirm 
in his- iiilancy, tin* can- of Ins ♦■diic.itioii 
«b‘\olved UjHiii ills iiiodn-r. He Was .M-m 
t<i a irraminar selmol at <»lon<-*‘sn r. vvln-re 
ht- distingnislicd inms*-lf by a retidy inein- 
oty ami gtHid «>hM-iiii<in. Ib-ing destini d 
to as,si-| hi- motlier 111 the biisines's of the 
inii, he was taken *-arh fi<*ni wliool, and 
Ibr. some Him- ofli*’itti**d in a bine apron 
a.s drawi-i. At iln- ngv of *-igliteen, how- 
ever, he «-mbrac*-d an ofter of la-iiig m- 
ti-rt'd as H'rvitor al IVmbrt'ke college, 
Oxford, where ho U-enmc ne*|uaiiiievt 
with the Wesleys, ami joined the Kinall 
wieieiv wlm-h pnx-iii-ed them the name 
of Methodists. (Bee Methfuiittt, ai«l ^ 
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ffulev.) Here, in addition to religious 
prfiaehing, reading, and visits to gaols 
and to the jKjor, he dcwrribeB himself as 
lying wlKtlft days, an^l even w» 5 eks;outhe 
ground III prayer, cluMihingthe worst eon 
of fiKxl, and dreasing in a jiotched ^ow'n 
and diny ahnes, to nrquire a habit oi hu> 
niility. Hearing of his devotional ten- 
denrica, d<H*tor Benson, bishop of GIou- 
w'^ter, made bini an otfer of <mliim»ion, 
at thf enily ago of lyventy-oiir, wliieii he 
aeeejucd ; and Jie was ordained a deaeon 
in It •if}. Sui'h was hisTitraiii of priaeh- 
iiig, that, at Ifn first sermon at (lloiieester, 
a eiiinplaint was made to the hisliop that 
he had driven fdiei ii |X'ople miul; on 
which the pri'Jute observed that hi‘ Inqied 
llie nindness would not Is* forgvlieii In ¬ 
jure the jm'M ?*imday. The vvei It follow- 
ing, lie returned m Oxford, wlien* he 
graduated It. A., and ‘ioini alter wiii in¬ 
vited to lapidon, to otheiate at the i hf!}H'l 
of the 'rower. Ill prein lied, al'<>, at 
various othei plaft>, and tlir some time 
.supplied a eiirac) at Ihimmer, in Hump- 
shir*. 'rite aeeount '^ent hull hit the 
tVe*<ievs of liieir proitre^s m (ii-or;:ia. 
at lengtii excited in i.im u thsire to fiwsiM 
ill tlii-ir pioti" ialior-'; ;ind, emliarking at 
the clo'e of I7d7.he arrived at Savannah 
in the following .Mav, whire he vv,i> n- 
eeivttl wuli great eordiahly, and ai ijiuip il 
eonsidiTahie iiillneiiee. < llmav ins; liie 
di'jdoralilf want of education in tlie eo!- 
onv, he projeeled an orphan-hous*'. lor 
which hi' di tennined m rais<‘ <• 011 ^ 11111 - 
tions III Dngliuid, when' he armed in the 
.iH-gintiiiiL' of 17t{i>. Although diseoun- 
tenaneed lt\ many of the elergj, hisho|» 
Ih'ii'sui did not scruple to conti'r on him 
jiriest's onlcrs; and, on impairing to'Lon- 
doii, ihe cluirche'* in whicTi he prcuclicd 
were mc.'ipahle of liuldmg the crovvii" 
who a.S'.enihled to hear him. He liovv 
adopted the ile.sign of preaching in the 
open ail, which he .seems first to Jiave 
piuctisixl at KingsvviKid, near Hrwml, 
among the eollicrs. His unleiit and em- 
fihhtic iiHMle of aildress uttraeled several 
tliou.MUids of these jM opIc as auditors, on 
whom Ills discourses produced a surpns- 
ing effect, atnl whoM* vicious iimnnors 
atid hHbit.s he V'sihiy un|»roved. He af- 
tervvanls [inwhed in the ojten air in 
Biistol, nml in MAwfields, Kenniiigton, 
and other places in the iieighliorhood ol 
I/ondun, to vast ns.s«'mbloges ol {M*ople, 
who came from all parts to hear him. In 
Augtmi, 17;il), he agniji eiubufitiHl for 
America, ami iiimle a tour through seve- 
^1 of iho provinces, where Ik* preached 
U) iiuiuoilic) Budieiicea, with ap effect which 
1i • 
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w ^itrayed, in a ven- forcible manner, 
in tJKi aurobiography of Benjapiin frank¬ 
lin. He arrived at Savannah in January, 
1740, where lie laid the foundation of the 
orphan-house, and, after making another 
extensive tour, rettirlied to England, 
wliCTc he arfived in the March of the 
fojiowing year. During his absence, his 
caus*' had iieen dceliiiiiig at home ; and. 
the diffenmces lietweni him and Wesley, 
on the (kictrines of eketii’ui and reproba¬ 
tion, ileprived hit,, of many foliowera. 
Hh firrunistances were also embarrasseti 
by bis engjigenientfi for the oqihan-hou.se 4 
but bis zeal .tnd iritrejiidity gradually 
overcame all ditficiiliies, and produced 
the two t.'ilicniaele.s HI jMooifiehis €uid in 
'I'ottenham-court^rfKid. After visiiiiig 
mitiiv parts of Iliigianil, Simtland and 
Wales, ivfiere he niiimed in J744, he 
agiun returned to Auicncji, anfi remaineti 
there iK-arlj four years, not returning un¬ 
til JiiSv, 171*'. lie wa.s soon alter uitro- 
dueed to the counles,s of iiiiiitmgdoi>, 
who made him one of her ehapiniits. A 
vi'itto In'land, and two more voyages t / 
.Ameiini. followed, and, for st^verul years, 
hip Inhors vver*- unremitting. Ax lengtli, 
on hi-* seventh voyage to Aiiier.i'a, he wa* 
earned off Ity an n'thmfi, at Ncvvhury |»on, 
in .\cvv England, Sept. :50. J77(l, m tin 
lifu-.'ixtb year of Ins age. The jK-rsoi, 
of W’hitejif Id VVU.S tall and w* tI-propo!- 
iKiiievJ. and los ftaturcs good, with tic* 
exception of a east in one oi'his eves. 
He po-sisxd a high degree of natural 
eloquence ; but his le.iniiiig and htcran 
talents were itic.an, ;ovl Ic w,,.s a writer 
only I'er his owti followers, Hi-s works 
vver*' jjuhlished m 177! f'Vols., 

Wiiiri.iivi.i : a s.'rnt nt We.suniii.siitr' 
v.(, containing s-venil (Htlihc othecs 
.•Vmoiig tliest; fire tic Horse-tjuru'ds, an 
p'dlfice soc died m roiiseqiieiiee of lieing 
till-.statio/i will re tliat part of the troops 
uvualiv do duty ; here is the otiic*' of 
the eo:mimnd<'r-m-chi*'f of the army : 
dll' 'I’li asury, a ston*' building, near tic 
Horse-Guards, fnemp the ^Kirade : the 
treasury-lioaril is bcld in tliLs buildmg, 
that part of the n'reasury which fronti 
Whiti'hal! is a jRirtion of the old W hite- 
iuill jialac**. erecte*! by cardinal Wolscv , 
but,It lias Ih'cu *'onsuk*rublv ahtTCil. Ixuh 
in the reign of Charles II imd m 
the admiralty office, a large pile, built 
ou the Site of Walliugfbnl hotfti*'; the 
front has two wings an<I a jxiflico, 
sup|Mvrt*'d bv four large stone pillars of 
the Joiuc onW; be.<»de,« a hull ami other 
Hihlic ai>urlments, here are sjvaciou% 
louses for seven comiiussioaers of the 
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i. admiitiky; and <ai.Uje top of tlin build'* 
5ng IS a semaphore telegraph, by nieaus 
of wh><'li a <'om*»fKJtulc«re is nuUiitaimid 
ivith various m«1k of tin* cotist.—A)ti the 
bank of the Thames wn? a {wlacc call^ 
(iTtitehailf Imilt by Hubert de Burgh, earl 
of Kent, before ilie luiiidle, of the tlijr- 
Jeeuth century. In ITkIO, it lK>cama ihy 
residence of the < onrt, hut, in 1(W, was 
destroyed by lire, i-wept Uie’bampietiug- 
«dd*-d by James I, arcortliug to 
* a design of inigo Jones in IfiW. Tliis 
is a imgiJifieent sJriieluce of hewn stone. 
Tlic bmidiiig chnHily eonsi.sts of one 
riM)tn, ol‘ an oblong form, fony feet iiiuh. 
'Fbn reilmg, ivpresemiii-j: tin* apotbetisis 
ol James i, was [rainted by Rubens, .niui 
liju* been rotoiicbod i»y (''ij>riani. It is 
adorned with tropliies taken iVom the 
Fnnieh in the Bpanish <‘am|)iujrn. 

W iiiT£UAi.L: a larg<‘ jHc,t-t()Ui»s}n)i 
of Now York, in W.'isiiingTmi e.>u)it\, at 
the head of I’haiiiplain eanal. ami at tlie 
south erid of lake Ciiamitl.iiii, twentv-tivi* 
miles South of TiCiuaieio-j-u. «< \ent\ 
•iKirth of Alliiuiy. It is stualed on 
sidrs ( , Wooii eieek, at its eninuiee nitct 
tJu' la'n'. l*oj)tila!iiiii «i I'-'d'),h 
is a place of eonsuleralde ir:id«\ and * 
the irrent thnnniirhlao hetueen New 
York and Monm-td. \ -.a am-i'i.a' 
iM'tweeii Wliiteliall ami St, JolmV. Si >■ 
Cnwtls.) 

WHrTKHAVK> ; a seii|)ort of Mnglami. ni 
CiimlM*rland.sitUfUed rm a hay ot the Iia-li 
»t'H, forty inih‘«sooth-west of ('arii'le, -liKt 
tinrth-west of Isuidoiit Ion. .'t" .'if \V.; 
lat.,>4 '.Ti' \.; population in b'-iil. I'i.ldit; 
in Isdl, U,:kM. It ha> a good artiiii’ial 
hnrlsir. witii six piet^; also six yurt Is for 
ship-bmldiiig. The roai mines ui liu* 
vieinity fonri the priiicifial wmree of tii-' 
wealth of thistov^n. Ily tin- reli'nn net 
of White.litnen was eofisiiiuteii a 

borough, retunnngone inemlKT to pailia- 
irient. 

WHtTr.HKAO, (h'orce, an einiiicnt earlV 
leader among the !•'rleml>. ivas imni lii 
Setnteyg, in Westmorelaml, ahoiit ItJdi;, 
and rceeivtui his ( (im-ation at the iVee 
school of Bieiieoiiwe, in Cianb;rli:ml. 
On tearing aebool, he wjw for some timt 
ep^od in the inHtmetioii of vomh; hot, 
as e«riy as Uh* age of e-ghieen, hia jour¬ 
nal exhibits iiiiii travelling iii vartdiiH 
parts of England, propugauiie his reli- 
u-H pri^cipW fbj emlureil, as might 
expect from tlio »pmt of tin; times, 
much penwCufton, was iinpriaonetl umnj 
times, and, in' one i/istanctt, wniumewl to 
Is* whipped whieb ignomihj he calmly 
rttdurcrl, and protteeded to prenet} as bo- 


fore. After the revoiution, he was .'♦er- • 
viccahle to tlie society ol’ Frieuiis by bis 
active siTvices daring tlio time tile tolofus 
tion bill w'as lieftire porliaiueiu, and in ' 
making tlio.se repit'scntations which Iwl, 
in civil cases, to tJie admission of on affir¬ 
mation in lieu of HU ooUt, as well as to 
oUier relief. This active, able and deter¬ 
mined ehameter lived to a very advanced 
j>erio(l,d>ing, in great wwjK'ct and eateem,. 
jn March, 17*13, at the age of cighrv-''ix 
years. Resides various }iubti^-ntion.s,rhief!y. 
coiitroversiai, he *left ladtind him sonic 
Memoirs of liis Life, w liieh wen* printed 
in 17*1.), m 1 vok, 8vo. (See (^uxktrx.i 
Whitfumi), Paul, an Knglish jH»et, 
was Inirii in Londoti, in 1710, ami «ns 
iipprenticyl to a mercer m the Ciiy. In 
cotts4'<|uenee of huMtig joined Fhs'twiMHl, 
munm:er of Drury lane theatre, in a 
Iwuid for £"KH>0, lu- was confiiieii several 
vears in jireoii. His fn-si jmahic'uuts 
Wire three |M>eijjH, entitled tin' Staw 
Dimet' ,17:k'};. .Manners !17.'1.'‘\ and 
Honor, a .salirt*. 'I'liesreoml priMliu'cit a 
I’rosee.iitteti of lii" Isiokwiler, Dmislev 
’rhe~e eirciiuHtam es dn vv on lmn a eon- 
'iideruhle -Imre of pnliiii muieo •invnig 
Hliiium'd tin' ;.|i|«’iiitmi'nf of deputj -ire.i.. 
Ulert'ifln I Vclo'ipitT.lli'|ias-'edll,e reii,:; ii- 
iliT n) Ills dav- in iftirciiient at T'vMr.k- 
eldtam. lie died III 1771. Ih'Side- tiie 
vv ritiii*:','ih«;a(!\ enumt rutt d, In* w.is ri,.' 
ainlior of a entitled the < i_v miu'-i i,' 

|>Tlilted Ill (f7J;. an .•nitle'!', In* a,'- 
pear- to have ]K>-'s«-KSi‘d more imlir:i.' e,; 
than genius; and Ins works, iliough jmj.e. 
iai m their (toy for then uiiiporurv lii'i 
sion, lire now little n-id. \‘- a man, h'- 
monil' inav he puko-d of h\ lin* fm i o; 
lii^ iiaring Iwea a im-mher of the eh h 
Medmeiiham ahlu y, the sv'iisual orgn s 
ot winch Were eX|)ohed, in revenge, liv 
Wilkes, when }in»«'cuTed for he- IVsnV 
oil M Oman. \V hueheud, hovviver, m 
the decline ot htif, acted a Iwnc’.olem, 
hosjiituble and re-js'ctahle |«iri. A eoin. 
ilefe edition of lux works was lirsi pub- 
Ished iiy Real-ley, ij, J777, With n |ii>.. 
gniphicfil iin'nioii 

WniThiiKui, William, ivn tngeuiona 
|«wi. the soli of a baker of ( 'imihridg**, ' 
was Imrii in 17 I.Y At tbe age of four' 
lei It, he was placed at Winchester ivctmoj, 
and ohtaitied n (Imndation ucholarxliip at 
flare hnll, rwuhridge, which h-d m a ' 
fellowship in 174*1. Ataiut the same pe¬ 
riod, lie produeed two of iib eiirli(H(t and 
la'Hi dm matte picceK, (-reusn, and tim I{«v 
man FutUfr. Thnv yearn after, he vuuU'd 
CJeniiiuiy, Itnly, Switauirland, aud the 
Low CountriteP, in rpuUity of a UUy«Umg' * 
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'■tutor, aud, ojj ld« refttru to fiujjlawd, o}>- 
tninf'd th« ro^mtrarHhy) to tlie onlcr of 
tl»« Bath. He was lUHiiiiinred |»o^t lau¬ 
reate, on liie vneancv ofcaaioucd in tluit 
jn*st liy the death of* CUfther. Hi« death 
took place in 17Ho. In addition to the 
writjnjjs already spoken of, he wa» the 
ni!tlu>r,of tl»e School for ijovers, a roiue- 
dy (I7ti2)j I'rip to Scotland, a farce 
(1*771); II Charce to the Pot'ts, a .saiiiVi; 
Variety; the (owt’s Bt‘ard ; ttith wveral 

other miscellaneoii.H }NH'’nia. .Mason has 
MTirren Ins life (17rtH). * 

fV'HiTKUHK, Bulstrode, lui eminent 
ainn^nian and lawyer, tin* >on of sir 
James W'Jnfclock, a justiee of the kind's 
biaieh, wan horn in London, in Itido. and 
on'eived hi« l■ducatio!l at St. JoltiiV eol- 
lefie, (Ixl'oid. lie soon ohtaineii emi¬ 
nence as a law) ei. and was I oij-iultcd liy 
lluHitulen wiifii under jiroscctition for 
refasintr to paj sluj>-monc\. In Hi'IO. he 
WRSchowii >1. P. for .Marlon, in the lonu 
jnrliumcutv in M fiicii, he acted nnh .Sd- 
deu and the moo- inoileratc JUili-loAaljsts ; 


wi improved ediuoii gf whicfe ; 

in ; Memoriala of the Eutflisb Af¬ 
fairs from the supposed cxpe^tion of 
Brute to this Island, to the End of the 
Reign, of James I {170t», foUo); Notes 
upon the KingV Writ for cbooshiff Metn- 
b<‘M itf Parliament, 13 Car. /f, being Dis- ■ 
quisitions on the Oovernnient of Eng- 
land (17(Ui, 2 vols., 4to.); a Journal of the 
Swishsh Embassy, in 1653 and 1654, - 
from the t'ornmonwealth of England, 
Ace. (1772,2 tols.. 4to.); and Whitelock’s 
I,al>ors. reinernlKired in tlie Anuales of 
his IjfJ>, written for the Ew of his CUil 
dren. 

WiiiTEwoorj. (See Tvlip-Trtt.) 

W HtTiMi^ {)({idm merlangxis) ; a fish, 
beloirg-ihg m the rod lamily, ^ery abun- 
•lant along the northern coa-vWof Euro|»e, 
but unknown on this side of the .\ilantic. 

It makes its npj»earance hi rm-x shoals, 
lvec|)ing at the distanre of firom half a 
lode to tlirtH* anie.s from the shore, and 
IS taken hv the line in great nu|nt>eni. It 
i> coiisiden.d the most tiehcate and most 


but, Uimigh mer-*' to the euniineiieement 
of llO<*tlllll'-is lie UCrcptcil th» otfu’C of 
dcputy-lientennut fur t Klbrdyi'O' and 
Buckiiiglimnshin:, fUid ns>k the cumniand 
of a coinjmm oi cn^rdi\. nu-^ d li<r ihc 
aenn e ot iKirhaiiieiit. in Januarj, 1642 
—3, he w:!-. one of the comni's-iont’i'. ap- 
{Muiitcd to rre;i5 with ihe king at Oxford, 
and. in 1611. •igiun uiicrfcicd t" piniuoic 
a paralicntinii. H<- appeared a- a lu\- 
mernlM-r of the Wc'.umii'ifr i"-cinl.i\ 
tin -cttling )hi‘ form ot'churcli gtuun- 
iticiu. wiit’n he op[visod the di\ me right 
i*f the preshttciy. Inrebruaii. I6fr— 
he Was nonuniited oiu' of rlic co\iiic!'i <.f 


wladcMtme of all the spectesof cihI : but 
It does not .attain a large size, usually not 
i xcccdiiig a fo. • 111 length- It resemble- 
tlif jiolhs k in form, and bidongs to the 
.-anic (liMs'ion of the genus, hating three, 
dorsal tins, and the lower h{> destitute of 
a in-anl. The head and luick are {«ile 
litowri; the lateral line white and crouk- 
rd; the lielly uiiil sides siK erv. the lattei 
ionginnhiialix -ireaked wui> xellow. 

WniTiM,. Chalk, eleareti -'fits grossei 
impuntus. then {rrouiid in a mil!, and 
tiiaile up into -mall io.o es, i-’sold under 
the i.nme of trkUInx'. 

Wnircow, 11 ) siirgt rv. i-’ an mfiamma 


smtt', and was Hih.si'qii'titly - nt. In 
Cioiiiwi II. on an cudKi—y to ih • eouitof 
Chnsiiuti, <!Ur<‘ii ot'Swc.b'ii. with wliom 
h«' eoncludet! a treaty, Uetunung home, 
lie Ih-eatiie a eommissioiwi <d' the grent 
will, wlurh Ml'iee he n'signed, on the reg¬ 
ulation and limitation of ilie , ouit ot' 
ehancery, and was then apjHiinted a eom- 
imssjoiier of the Ireioairy. He was uu in- 
IsT for Buekinghnmsliiiv,in Dliief- third 
[«u-|iatiient. and was called, by the protec¬ 
tor, to liwlmuse of |H*ers, Hiiruig the goi- 
ejrumiMit of Richard Croinwall, he acted 
dlB wile the ktxepers of tlie gri'at seak 
and nllerwimls o^ipowii the di^signs of 
general Monk. At the n*storjition, he r«- 
tired to h» estate at t'hiltoti, in V\ iltshire, 
wliere he (lassed the last y ears «t his life, 
and died in Januarx, It>7ti. lU was the 
author of Memorials of ilie Enghsli .At- ^ 
. tiur^ from ih« Btxgmniug of the Heign of 
C{t«i[i«#I'tu llio Restoration (lt)H2, folio. 


tioi) utleeiing one or mon of the iKUics 
of the liiigi r-, aiul generally tennmating 
III an alist’ess. In sexeiv cases, llie dis- 
oixiei extends to many oUier (larts la.'Sides 
the finger.-, ninkmg its xvay alnwe lla‘ 
wrist, fhere i.s a -miilar tiusonler xxliteh 
attacks The toes. Whitlows ditUr very 
much m tlw'ir dcgrci' «tf vioieace, and m 
their de|)tli and extem. r^nrgix*al writei's 
usually make four or rive* xarieties, I’he 
Usual exciting rouses of wlntlows are 
xnriouH cMertia! miuries, ns pricks, contu¬ 
sions Al'c. The hHlgment of a ihoni or 
splinter in ilie jwirt L< anolh' r iVequeiU 
emisi'. They an‘ much moo' common 
hi young, lieaithy pers«ii.s than m ixtheog 
ami, in many ca8<*!S occur xvidiont our 
lafnig al»W to aiwigii any panicnlar cause 
for them. 

WmT.sfKy, Eli, a celehnitod mechani- 
ttian, and the inxenior of die cotton gin, 
vvaijt lH»m ot W *T*tlH«"ough, Woroei*ter 
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couul)', Ma.N!«chus«rt!i, D«c. B, 1765. Hi8 
ftlhor wa-i a nisp^'Ctftble fanner. Verj' 
<Mu h fie jjave s^triKing indications of the 
rniM'liJuiical genius for wiiicli he waa> dii*- 
tjii^iisfied. ilis education \\ as of a {un¬ 
ited cliaraeter until he had reacHwl llie 
age of nineteen, when he conceived the 
idea of entering u college. Accordiiigl}, 
notwiihslanding the opfiosition of his jm- 
rents, he prejianHl himself, partly hy 
means of the protits of his manual lalior, 
partly by teaching a village school, for tlu' 
frc.shiu»ti class in the unnersity of New 
Haven, winch he onterotl. Ma). ]7H;>. 
■ Soon after he look his degree, in the ati- 
tuiunof he enteivd into an emruge- 

imnt with a geiitleinau ot' Getirgui, ■ to 
reside in iiis tamily a.- apriiate teaefn r. 
Hilton bis arrival in tiiat Male, fie I'onnd 
that luiotber teacher had fH-en <*mpltne<i. 
and he wa.> left entireii wiilioii; n •Miiiiee,-. 
Fortunately, however, amotu: the pu^x ii- 
ers in the-vessel in winch he -‘idi il, wa-' 
Ins. Greene, the willow of the c. leluated 
genenil, who liad goen iniii an invitation 
to sfiend some rime at licr re-idence at 
MiiIIk t, grvwe, near Savaiinaii ; and, toi 
Uia.’(i’ I- Ins disa|>poiiiimeiit, slie lo-iievo- 
Iciiili iiiMsied ujMfii his iiiivkiiig her hoijs. 
his jiotne until lie haii [»ie|>an.l hiiiistdf 
lor tiie bar, as wa.' hi' mtentnm. Jle iiad 
not la-en long itt her liinuiv fa liire ,i cum- 
plete turn wil' given to bin mi W'. \ 

party of geiiilemeii, on a vi'it to Mrs. 
Greene, having tiillen into a eonver'.iiiou 
upon the .state of agnenitnre aiinme iliem, 
e\j>!.-.vs‘d great regret that there was n»» 
iiieaii' of «ii^iising till' green s< ed cot¬ 
ton, or separatingit from its seed, remark¬ 
ing that unii! iiigeiimtv could devo,e some 
rnuchine wliich would grculh facililati- 
the process of eli-ansmj}, it was in vum to 
tii'uik of raising cotton for market. ” (Jeii- 
tlenicn,” saiil Mrs. Gr-ciic. ‘’apjdy to niv 
ypuiig friend .Mr. Wfneney : fjc can make 
any thing.” .''he then conducted tlieni 
into 4 ueightKinng room, where .she ahow - 
cd them a inimlier of sjxicimciiH iif ln' 
genius. The gentlemen were ne\t iniro- 
'duced toWliituejl' hiirmcJf; and, when they 
named their object, h(‘ replied that be iiad 
never deen either cotton or cotton seed 
during hie life. But the idea w'a.s engen¬ 
dered ; and it being out of waaoii for 
cotton in the seed, he went to iSivuimah, 
amt searclied atnoug the won liouse,' and 
floats until he found a bmull portion of it. 
This he carried home, and M-t liimsclf to 
work with such rude materials and mstni- 
iiienis as a Cfeorgia piatitatHin nt!brdi‘d. 
With these resources, liowcver, he inaile 
tools bvner, suited to h'ts ■ purpo.se, and 


drew his own wire, of which tin? tmit of 
tile carhost gins \vcrt‘ made, whibh was 
an article nut at that time to lie found lii 
the market of Savniitioh. Mrs. Gnamc 
and Mr. Miller, a gentleman who, having 
' lirat come into the family of general 
(ireene us a jirivate tutor, afterwnnla mar¬ 
ried Ilia widow, were the only (irrHoiis 
ndiiiiited into his vvorksliop, who knew 
HI wliat way lie was employing himself, 
'file main hours he s|»eiit iu his niytrten- 
ous pui'suits, allbrded niattyr of gre.at cn- 
riosit v. and often ol' raillerj ,lothc .v outitret 
ineinbci'S of tin* iiuuilv. Near the clos** 
of the winter, the machiue wiisw nearU 
completed «.'■ to leave no doubt of u» suc¬ 
cess. .Mrs. tireene ilien invited to her 
liou.'C gentlemen litim dillereiit parts of 
tlic .state; and on the fir.'! duv aitcr they 
had !i"cmblct', ^he eondticnsl them to a 
timij^Kirurv hmkhiig which h.ad bi'cti envi¬ 
ed l<tr till' machine, and ,thcv s!i,vv with 
Ji'tiuii'iimcnt and delight, that more cot¬ 
ton could Is* sejMiraU d from the s«»i\l m 
one daVjbj the labor o(‘a single haini. 
tinin Could h(>donc m the il.sual maiincr r- 
tin '(mci of miuiv month'. .\i> iiivt iuioi. 
so impurtant to ihc .ignciiltunil interest 
(anil, a.' it lias juovcd, to ev«*rv' depari 
mctiT of human indit'trv . could not long 
remriin u s<'crci. 'I'hc knowledge of i- 
.'ooii spread tiiroiigh the state; and .so 
gn at wa.s the evi itenicm on the suhjec:, 
that muliituilo of person.-, came fruii a!' 
(jaaiters of it to s-e the machine; bui c 
w.ts not »f,;cined pnuient to gniiitj then 
ciinosuv until the jiaieni ughl had Iw'e! 
NH Hied. drlei.i nied, however, -vcic 
M<',m of the |M»jnilacc In juh-s'Nsthis tn‘as- 
nre, th.’d neitln-r law nor justice <-ouhl re 
'train [li“m; diev luokc open the hinUi 
mg h\ iiighl, and earned oil'the muchiiH 
III tfll.s waj the jatlilic became ponx-.'Sed 
of tile uivenli-Hi, and before Mi. Whitney 
eouhi eornpit'ie hi' model and s«*cm<' hi-> 
patent, a muuhcr of machines were ii. 
Micce'sfnl ojs'nitioii, ••onstnicutl with 
Mime .sjiglit i|ev KUjDii frutii the onginai, 
vvith the ho|s- (d* evmling the penally tin 
V lolating ihe puieiil right. 'hort tim< 
tiller this, fie entered intofiartiicrsiiip will. 
Ml. M iller, w iio, hnv ing coa.sidenihle funds 
ai eoimnand,pro{H>sed to him to hecome lit' 
joint ailventurer, and to Iw at tlie vvlmh- e\- 
}s'u-«- ,d Miutiiriug the*inviiiiioii until ii 
sfioiild lx* patented. If the mncliine suc¬ 
ceeded in lUi intended operation, the }i!irtH*s 
agieeil lo sliare equally all the iirotits and 
ndvaniaget) uccniiiig fiorn it. 'rhe matrii- 
i^neni of their paitnenihip iHiursdate May 
'Z7, I/fKl. Imnietiiately anerwards, Mr. 
Whitney rci»aired to Conuecticutj>Hv’here, 
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a£i fitr as possible^ he was to perfect the and 6nnne»8, or who would hove obtain* 
mochim!, obtain a imtent, and manufacture ,ed even the partial sUcftesa which he 
and ship for Georgia such a nttndwr of Imd ” Tlier© have, indeed, Ijeen but few 

TElf&dlliU^ Aft wmiUI aunikli/ tim ndmifinfl __.^i_ 


tnaidiities as would supply the dotiiandv 
On the tiventietli of June,’17i)3, he prt*- 
sontod bis [ictitioii for a fmtent to Mr. 
Jeffenwni, thiiii socretaiy of atan:; but the 
prevab'nre of the yellow fever in Phibi- 
dclpbia, at that {leriod the seat of povern- 
m('»it, firevenUMj his concluding the iMwj- 
nesH until several iiioiitlis afterwards. We 
hu\e not sjmee sufficient at our dis{K»sal to 
give'»siuiafactory (letail oftheolwtaeles and 
UiisfttnuiK's wluc'h lor u^ong time hinder¬ 
ed liie partners from reaping thow advan¬ 
tages from the invention vilneh tt should 
haie proeured for them, and whieli they 
Itad im amjde tight n* evpi'et ; and we 
Jitust tfa relore refer our reiuU'i-s to an e,\- 
eellejtt memoir of Mr. \Vliitne\,eiintained 
ni tile rnimlwr of the American Journal 
of rtcieuee mid Arts, eondm-ted h\ pio- 
fi'Hsor Hdlimau. forjimnan, H-W. Tlu-se 
dilHeulties aro>*' pririei|miU from tlie m- 
mtmerulile \ loiaiions oftheir paient rigiit, 
by vvineli ibei >mti* iiuolied m various 
nimosi niterminable iawsint-. 'fhe ietn^i- 
latiire of .'■'outii ('nroliiia i>uridi!Ls<*d, m 
Hl>l, tlieir riLdit for that stale l*»r the sum 
of fifty tlioiiMUiii doliur-i—a mere wtng," 
to use WhitnevV own phra'se, “in roni- 
partson vvidi the worth *>1'the ihiiu;; Inn 
it was seeiiniig soiiM tliinir." It enaided 
them to jviy the debts vvlueb tliev bad eon- 
tracteib and divide something Is-twivn 
ibein. In till* follow jiio jojir, tlr \V biiuev 
negoiinteil ri sidt* of bis jmlent righi wiiii 
lii*> stall' <d'North <’arohna, tiie li'gi'lu- 
tiire of whieh bud u ta\ of two sliiilm'.'' 
and >i\(S'nee ujinn rrrry khw .and sonn 
of tile gins bad fortv stuvs emploved in 
giiiniiii; cotton, to be conttmied for tive 
years, wliicb smn wa* tola* collei led In 
the sliei ills in the same manner as die 
puldte tuxes; and, after deducting the 
e\|W‘!ises of eolb'ction, tile pris'Ceils w eii' 
fiiilbfuily paid over to the ^aiteutiu's. No 
small jsirtion, however, of the t'unds thus 
obtained m the’two t'andiuas, was e\- 
pendtHl m carrying on till! frimle.ss law¬ 
suits which It was deemed-iieeessarv to 
prosi'cute 111 (Jeorgia. A gi'mlmnan vvhi 


instances in wffaich the author of such in¬ 
estimable advantages to a whole countiy 
as tliosi! w'hich accrued from the hiven- 
fioii of the cotton giii to the Southern 
?>tJitos, w;is so harshly treated, and so in- 
adi'quutely coiti()eiisated,as the subject of 
this sketch, JJe did not exaggerate when 
he said tliat it raised the value of those 
state'< from fifty to one hundred per cr'nt. 
“If we fihouhl n“sert,” said judge Joiui- 
.“on. “tliai the benefits of this inventioti 
exceed ont hundred mdlions of dollars, we 
can prove the if—eriiou by correct caicu- 
lalion.” Ik'sides die violations of his 
right, he luui to striurgle against the (tf- 
forts of nndevolejicp mul aelf-imen*at to 
deprive him of the honor of the inven¬ 
tion, which he did triumidmiuly. ' In 
the entire resjMin«tbilifv of the 
vvliole coiiceni devolved iiiioii liini, ni 
eoii-s-ijurnce of the death of Mr. Miller. 
In inpi, he maile a|>plicution to eongro— 
for tlie renewal of liis patent. In Ul- ii,e- 
iiioriai he piTSi'Uted a hlsjorv of the ditii- 
callie> which lie had lieen forceil to en- 
coimter in defence of his rig’ht. ohjs'rv mi: 
tiiut he had ls‘» .1 unahle to obtain any de- 
ci-ioii on the merits of iiiselcmi until Ik 
hud tM'en eleven years ill the law, andtiiii- 
teen years of hi.s patent term had expm'd. 
He M't fiiiih tlmt bis luv ention Igid been 
Huirce of opulence to thousands o!' the 
eiiiy.eiw! of the I . r'tat»-.s; tii'at, a*, a lalstr 
stiviiiif machine, it would enulile one nnii 
to |H>rtlirm tlie woric of n ihou-aiid men; 
and lliut It fiiniishi's to tiie whole family 
of mnnkind, at a very cheap rate, the 
most e'*srntiiil article ot‘ tlieir clotiiitiir. 
Heix'e he Inimhlv eoneeived himself en- 
title«i to ii t’urtlier rt'muneralioH from lii-- 
eoiintry, andlhoniiht he ought to lie ad¬ 
mitted to a more hln'ral j'artieijiaiKU 
with his fellow eitixtois m tlie lieiiefils ot 
lii.s mvemum. It dis's, vve must eonfess 
-Strike IIS vv itii no little surprise, tlmt tii> 
.soinheiii plnntera, gentlemen vvlai enjoy 
a irrent luul just n pntation for eiev anon 
and geilerosity of eiwraoter, should no. 
have taken siuiie means of coiivev itist to 


was well aeijuaintcd with Mr. Whitney'sj Mr. \Vhunoy .an adeiptate and suh.siaiirial 


aftiiini in the south, ami sometimes aeied 
Its his legal adv.ser, (diserv'eil ui ii letUT to 
the author of the ini'inoir alnive ineiitioii- 
eihtJiHt, in ail his elfa-rienee in ihethoriiy 
pnvfession of the law, he hud never .H‘«'n 
a case of such jM'rseveraiice under sneii 
jHTse.'utioii; “ nor,” he adiK “do I believe 
that I I'ver knew any othei man w'ho 
would have met them wit It equul eoolucits 


testimony of the gratitude whieli they 
must have felt towanls one to wlioiii they 
were so incaleiijaidv hafebted. So lar, 
however, livuu this Slaving het'u the cast*, 
ev en the applieutioti just lueiii loned vv as re- 
ji'Cted hy congrt>.<wou aci'oimi of<he vvortii 
opposition it evjicrii'nced from a majority 
oi’the si'titheni inendM rs. ."oineyears be- 
fort', hi 17il8, Mr.Wlnij^cy. impressed wtfo 
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the unwrtainty of all his Indies founded 
wi the cotton fjin, had enga^ in another 
enterprise, which conducted him, by alow 
: but suit' steps, to a compcirnt fuitunec 
This was the mauufiieture of anus for the 
1;. States. 'lie first obtaitK.>d a contract 
thnnipli the influence of Oliver Wol¬ 
cott, at liiat lime secretary of the trvas- 
urj-, for 10,000 stand of arms, amounting 
to $134,000, which was to 1>e fulfilled 
wichiu n little more than the jwriod »>f 
two years. This whs .a great ' undtT- 
takitig, as iiiaj la- lufental from the facts, 
that the works were all to lie erected, the 
machinery was to la? made, and tmieli o<' 
it to lie invented ; th«* nm materials were 
to ix* eollej-ted Iroiii diflereiu ipiarti-rs, 
and the workmen tbeiusrUi'S, aiinost 
witliuut exception, were yet to learn the 
trade. The impetliments lu' wa-* oldiged 
to remove were too numerous and great 
to sdk>w him to fulfil his stipulation as to 
time, and eight years, instead td' twei. 
ela}»sed, Ix'fore the imiskets were all eoni- 
pleled. The entm' liiumess rf latni£r to 
tlio <-iiiurari w.is not elo-x-d imu! JatuKity, 
1601*. when iki litierallv hud liie "oieni- 
meni > ..ulc mlMuices fa tiio eiujiraefaj-v 
tlie til.. halanee due .Mr. Wliitiie) wtts 
only It is unwerstilU roiueded 

tliat his genius and industry greatly eou- 
^ tribuujd to tlic ini|iroveiiieiu of tin- mun- 
ufaeture ofarfu.'i, and, iiuleed, lo the gen¬ 
eral ailvanct'ifieni of arts and tn.imitar- 
tures; for rnt^m of his imemioii- for 
fncd\jntiiig the making of musket- were 
applicable to moisl oilier muiiufuetiin s of 
iron and !*teel. In he entered into 
a new contract with tiie lo States ihr 
In.OtM) stand of arms, and m tiie mean 
time executed n .similar eiigageinent lor 
the state of New York. In Jiuiuary, lel“, 
be married the joungest daughtei qf 
Pier|Kml lidwanis, late judge ot' the dis¬ 
trict eoitrt fi»r the state oi‘ Cofiiiortieiii. 
For the five .suhstspienf vearv he coutiiin- 
<td to enjoj domestic huppine-s.s, a eoiiijx*- 
fortune, and an honorable repiitution, 
when he was uuaeketl by a fatal malady,an 
enlargement of the prostate gland, w hieh. 
afler causing gnwt and jirotructed suffer 
ing, tmninated Ids life on tin-eighth of 
Janufoy', 1825. In fierson, Mr. Whitney 
was eonaiduradiiy almve the ordmary si^e, 
of ftd%tufled carnage, and of an open, 
ni^nfy arid agnfeaWe coimtenancc. His 
manners were concDiatory, and his whole 
appearam^ such as to inspire rosjM'et. He 
permed grSM seroijiiy of uirnjier, though 
ho Itad surimg feelings, and a high xeiiHc 
of honor. PewcVonincc was a ntnkiiig 
Ugit in hi* cbftjmc^r, JEverj thing that 
Sfc,iK 


he attempted he eflbcted as for as poasfole. 
Ill the ndalioiis of prime life, he ciyoyed 
the alfectiuM and ustcx'iuofail with whom 
be was connecu-d. Witli regimi to the 
results of liis gtmiiis, we may (juote the 
declunittou of Fulton,' that Arkwright, 
Watt and Whrtuoy wore the Ui«?c men 
who did most fiir maiikiud of any of their 
conU'injionu'iixs. 

Wmrst M'lDK. (See PaitcrnsU and 
5iwM/ni/,) 

WurTW'ORTii, (ihuricss earl, detM*end«l 
of an ancient fumity in Stnfl'onlshire, was 
Ixirii in 1754, at I.-oburne.gnuigi', Kent, 
the scat of^ns fiither, sir t ’liarles W'hit- 
worth, and was cduenfed at 'funhriilg" 
gramniar-.sehiMil, on leaving which in; 
obtained a eommissioii iii the guards, lb- 
soon ijiiiited (he army, and, afier going 
rapidly through the iiMial sidKirdinute 
diidomatie situations, wa-s ap{Hunteil, ir* 
l/riil, minisier jilemfMMeiitiary to tlie eoim 
of Poland, ilien thi- eentn'of the iuirigues 
which l«-rnuii.'itcd in the dismeml>ermef!T 
•■uid annihilation of that unloriunale king- 
doiu. I See Vitlatvi.) Ill the autniim o1 
17s.’'. h-- proceeded, in the sime eajmeitv, 
to St Pi’t. rsburg. vihere. ui ITPlj, he r - 
cei\ed the rod nhaitil ot' tlie Hath, »> gM-- 
dignity ti* In-, nussion, ilie <ih)eel <>!'which 
wa-a loahtion again.-t the rrcneh rev<s 
iiitionarj governnu-ni. On his irtiini t-i 
Kiightiid 1(1 IcLK), ."-ir ('liarles w lu-I’n-aterJ 
baron WhitworUi of the kingdom of fn'- 
Isind. and wit-sKion after again desjiuichcd 
idinsul <rti ar eiiilKi,s-y to the court of 
Denmark, tiieii conijdaiumg of ihe righ( 
of .-ean'h ewreivd by tlie lltighsli ship,- 
An adjustment, wliieh jmtvcd Ixu short 
h'el.tiKik place through his exertmns ii> 
the Augii.st of the s,iiiie year. The am 
hassadoi a<*eordingly n nirneil home,and, 
ui the A})nl fi'ilowmg.marriot iheduehes' 
dowager of Dorset. .Afier the treaty of 
Amiens, com liided by l,»rd Hawkeshury 
and the martpns (%*rnwttllis, lord M'hii 
wordi Wits ai’crediled iis pleiiijaitentiurv 
to Paris towards the elosj- of HW. His 
niis-sion haimg terminated abmptly m 
the n iiewa] of imstdities, he ipumMi the 
rntieli eafiiUl, May 13, Mid. In ilw 
spring of IH13, he was niatle one of tiie ’ 
lords of tin- iKxl-eliauiber, and, the year 
following, look his wat in the lioii.sf) as an 
Kiiglish peiT, by the title of lisiouiir 
Wliitwoith. In the .A\jspi»i of IHll, he 
sna’ei’ded the duke of Kichinond a.sviee- 
rov of In-lntid, which dignity he enjoyed 
till 1M7, when, tlM? usiiid |N>riod of oliice 
Ix'itig expircil, be rciunietJ lo Eugliuid, 
ha. iiigtNX-ii in the interval advaueeif to an 

earlduiii. I.iord Wiutwortli died in 1825. 
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• WicKuri-, WICLEF, Or 1 >e Wtciiffb, after obtained a prebend in theilcotteriate 
Jobn, an eminent reformer of Christiani- church of Westnurv, in Gloacettershire. 

_I • j\ _ . . t t _ njr_f_ •»»«• _ 


in Yorkahiro, near the nver lees, writings, not only charged the bishop 
;ti a pariah vrijcncn lie takes Ids name. Home with simony, covetouaneaB, amlil- 
ilc studied at (iueeii’s collcfp', Oxford, tion and tyranny, but also styled him afr; 
and then at Merton, iij the same univer- tichrist, he was denounced as a herettel 

.t%4k* ^>..1 . II .«• 1 • • J 1* _ a y* «1 1^1 ■ . • 


sjly, and distiiigiiiabed himself l)y his 
attciitiun to school divinity imd the works 
of Aristotle, the most abstruHc parts of 
whose writings he is said to have eom- 
mined to memory'. He also te>cnni(' mti- 
fouiely eoiivtysant wyth the eivil and 
canon law, and with the laws of Eng¬ 
land ; to which he added a diligent jstii- 
sal of tiic Ijeripturcs, and the works of 
the l,at«i thlhers of rhe ehiiri'h. Ase.arly 
,i« l.'iotl, he iiiveigiied trgnmst tlie aiithon- 
U of tile pojie, III a tn*iitis»! Of the I-eit 
Age of tin* ChiiiTli: and, in fkKi, he was 
actne in opjswiiig the eiicnsicluiieiits 
and intrigues of tJie mendicant friars, 
rtho took e\iT> opjsirtunitv to I'slaliksfi 
tlieir ensht and fsiwer in the imiversit_\. 
In Kkll, Wickhff nie. aii[M>iiirefl inasn*r 
of Ihuliol eollegc, and wa,-, pres<*ntedXio a 
I uilege living; and, in l.ki.'i, Simon Hjp, 
the |iruiiaic. consliluteil him warden of 
t'anterlnir\- eollege, whieh lie lind tlien 


Nineteen articles of alteged false doctrine, 
taken from his workk, were transmitted 
to {Kirn' firegory XI, who, in lii77, re- 
Ttinied tliree hulk, addressed to the arefa- 
hwhop of Eanterlniry and the bisirop of 
liOrwloM, ordering the seizure and impr»- 
onment of Wickliff, and requiring tho 
king and goveninieni, if necessary, to as¬ 
sist m extiqmting the errors lie had propa¬ 
gated. Edward III died liefhre the hulls 
arrived, and the duke of Lancaster, who 
chiefly ruled tte' kingdom under his 
nepiiew, was tins avowed protector of the 
n-fnietorj divine. ^ Thertdore-. when he 
ap{W‘!u-e<l at S{. IhuilV chundi, on the ci¬ 
tation oi’tlie two prelates, he tv.ik accom¬ 
panied by a vast I'oneoutveof iteojile.and 
was .>-tij»ported by the duke of Laiicu-n i 
and the carl marshal r and mi ulteication 
faking pl:ic,- iKfween the nobleiiicti and 
tlic hi'linps, th,' meeting wii.* dc'.-sdved in 
a nminiinnii*' manner. Wickhfl' atter- 


nevvlv founded at Oxfortl. Ait eijnal wards attended at Lamlieth oalace, and 
(iujiiImt of regular nud secular priest-s vjehvcred to the two prelates a defence or 
having Iwt'n placinl a.s teilovvs m tin-col- evplanatfon of the proptwitions objected 
leg!', hv the fmmder, after liw death dis- agam-t limi. 'Hie jKipukc.- flocked to- 
putes ani-e, whicli led to the expniMoii gether iti crowds to jiroteci iiim; .md he 
of Wick 111 ]'anil the other three secular wa.'i dismissed witiioiit an\ uidgiiieiit tak- 


(iiemfH'rs ol" the college tii bk!T. (.hi mi 
!ipjM-al to Rome, the meiisiire rei-eived 
die siiiiction of’the pnp;d court -a circuiii- 
-vt.ancc vvhicli iiiunniilv exu-perated the 
mind of the ejected wanleti agiimsr the 
Ill I •‘{/'.i, he took the degree of It. I 
and then delivered lectures on theology 
with great applause. Hispnie*- at this 
period eM->ted lietwecii king Edward III 
and the court of Kome, relative to the 
liomage ami trihiite exacted from king 
John ; mid tlm English p.'ulimnem had 
deteriiuiied to siipjairt iheu* sovereign in 
Ills r*‘fiisal to submit to the va-ssala^C!, m 
whndi ins predecessors h.ad Jbil't'n foreed 
to acquiesce. A monk came forward as 
the advocate of the church ; and Wickiitf 
wrote a n'pl). which.made Imii favorably 
kiiovvii at court, miii jirocured him the 
patronage of John of (fount, duk« of 
Lancaster. In f;i74, he was win tti 
Bruges, in FlanderK, to confor vvith die 
jone’s nuncio on tin* Idveities of the Eng- 
ish chureli; and the same year, the king 
gave him the valuable rectory of Lutter¬ 
worth, tu Laicestershire; and he shortly 


mg place. I'ojw (jJn'gorx XI dying in 
.Marcli, Id?!'*, the commission he had is¬ 
sued expired, mid S\ ickliff escaped fur¬ 
ther • pu'siion for the picKeni In consi'- 
queiice, prohahiv. of atuietv mid fatigue, 
he wits '<'i/ed with a sexeix' rit of lUncHS; 
OH hr* 'recovery from which, lie applied 
liiniseU' anew, by writing and preaching, 
to his task of niidcrmming the pa^ial au¬ 
thority. The dispiitt's then evkting in 
the rhiirrh, Jatween die rival iKmlifls, 
Erlvin VI and ('lenient VH, ftinui-hcd 
him with an opjavnurnty for «xpo-ing 
the evorliitajn pretensions of the court 
of Rome, of which he fre»‘K availed 
himself. Having, in some of hi.« work*', 
advaiiectl .Mmie {X'eiiliar itoiion- n!a- 
tive to the Eucharist, they attracted 
the notice and condeinnaiKin of the chan¬ 
cellor of die university of (KfonI: tifi 
which AA icklifl' appeah'tl to the king and 
pariiameru in KIrtJ: but not being sup:: 
IKirtetl, as'he had aniicqwted. by hia 
former jmtron, ‘John of (fount, h« w'oa 
cmupelled to stibmission; and he accord¬ 
ingly made a confession of hie errors at 




Wore erchbimop Counn^, 
bWous, ami other clfflrgvjnen, who' h«d 
airplay coiideniited hts tenets as heretj* 
cal. ‘ The^ principal jjoiuts on which 
Wickliff was roudenined by the 'isynod 
wen', Ist. hift deviatkHi ^fnam orthodox 
kn^ua^, reJ^wcung the presence of 
t'hrist in the sacrament of the ahar; 2d. 
Ins doctrine, that a po}M>, bishop or priest, 
«'hn is in a state of mortal sin, has no au- 
thwity over tlie faitbtiil, and that his acts 
are null; 3«L his .assertion, tliat Scripture 
prohibits pcclesiaslios from having tepi- 
t*oral |K>.sst‘8sions: and, 4th. the position, 
that where contritiim is sincere, confes- 
simi to a priest is ttiseiess. His opinion 
re«j»ctiug tl»e Lord's sujijver is supjHtsed 
to have tu*arjy resembled that of Lutii<T 
:md Ills fidlowers. A royal letter otis 
procured by the primate, iwldressed to the 
«*hancellor and proctors, dtrertiiiff iheiu to 
cxftel from the uiiinprsity and town of 
Oxfonl.all who should hiirkir Wicklitf 
or his followers, or hold aii\ ••ommunica- 
tioti witli tliem. He wa^, however, ul- 
loweti to retire unmolested to his rectory 
at Ltitterwortii, wh<-re he eontmued to 
prea' li, and completed o traiislaiiou of 
the riptures. in which he hud engageil 
some ycaiw iMdlne. In he was 

seized willt |wls) : and thi' .nnaek Air- 
mshcd him witii an excn*^* fof not uuik- 
inc his apjKMinniee to a '•itation of }*oj>c 
I'nian VI. A second jmrulvtic stroke 
terminated his life on tlie dlsl of lii'ccni- 
!»er, i.‘fc<4 ; but his tloctriiKus or rather his 
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rices of Uie ol.erg)j sparing^ tfie 

jcorruplions td'ihe ^tnan see itself., Ula. 
tbeological leaniiDg and rayatieal pic^Qr , 
led him to reprobate die wImuc system of 
wealth anti wordlinesa, by which, a Wind 
biHinty had dcMruyod dio apurtolical sim¬ 
plicity and primitive humility of the 
Chnstimi religion. Viewing doctrines in 
this light, he might oceaswinally fluctuate 
in his feelings or language respecting 
them, witbtiiu In'ing liaWe to any grave 
imputtitioii of incoiKsistency. Tins tein- 
jier, liowever, adds to the difliculiy of . 
aseertamiiig his opinions: J!n*i‘oiworiJy pit>* 
gressive, they could not liave lieen tho 
same at (werv [x>riod of life. It is poasi-* 
hie, tliat if he stms'times yielded to au- 
tliority, lie might h.ive kvn actuati-d more 
hy sincere deference than by jiersorwd 
apprehension.” Ti»e works of Wicklilf 
an' mmienius, i«u most of them rematu 
in manuscript, in slie libntries of Oxford, 
Oiunhndi'e and Duhhn. the British mu¬ 
seum, mid IjimU-th. Ainougthofie which 
have ksm [irimetl, tm* Trudogiis (15^ 
4to.: repuldisiieri hi Frankfort, !7,'>,%4i».}, 
eontuimng a kid) of tlnsilogv, in the form 
ol a coiuersjitiou between Truth, FhIhc- 
iiooil mid W'lsihmi: WickhtW Wiekei, 
ora Learned anil <«odh Treatiw of the 
Sacraineiu iNureudHTg. 15-bi, S'vo, ; iv- 
pniited tlxford. K'lti, It.!.',; the Prolopie , 
to hi-* Tnuislaiioii of die Bible, published J 
by i{. ('i-owiej, under the title of thtj 
I'athway to IVrleet Knowledge il.ViO, 
rimo. 1 : and his version oftlie Blew Te»- 


sfiirit, survived him; and however his 
sucei'siMirs aught varj from him in their 
• Apostuon of mysterious dogmas, they 
owed to him the example of an oj« n at- 
uirk, by a horned clergy tnan, upon th«* 
auihon'ty of tlie church and the jiiri'-hc- 
tiosi of tiic supreme famtilf. Ikyne. one 
inf bin discipleu, carried bis system into 
Boiieinta, whertt it flourishetl in spite of 
(Httsecuuon, and awakened tttb zeal of 
Hu»i, wlio, ahhoiigb he did iKit adopt all 
the doeinncii of Wieklifl', si'cms to have 
shared fits ho^llUt\ to die Ronian clergy. 
(See OldmstU, //uj#, an'LjRii/ormaiwm.} 
“The new opinions on religion which 
now arose,” says Markimosh {History of 
Eu^^d), “mingled with tlic general i^uril 
ChrifltiUiity, in promoting the progretw 
of emancipation, and htul Uieir altare in 
the few dMordere which lu'ctamtanictl it. 
(See tfiat VVickliflitltecelubrnt^ 
reformer^ liad now Uscorne one of tb« 
moet fanious doctura of the Eiigliah 
cliuivK ffie lettered etlucafKm rendered 
him ^acrangCT to the w;ve,rity with 
whkli jDwte ainii €%iaucer had Uudhed tlie 

) i . / \ 


tanieni .'first nHted hy the revemid J. 

I^ vve, l^ondon, 17.11, folio, and more re- 
''entiy hy Bal»er, IHKI, Ito.). Tlie ver- 
ji.'in of the Old Tistnmeni ixunauiK un- 
prinn^d. \\ leklifl' wa- a Iwild and ongmal 
sjavnlator, hoih m i digion am! pilitics; 
and the influen<'<‘ of his writings on the 
.Hiate of puliiic opinion in (iemiany, may 
la! estunaieii from the pna’icdings tigauixt 
him at the eotmeii of (’tMisuiuee, after his 
diiatli, when, his bcntimeiits lM>mg con¬ 
demned on thescon' of liercsy, hislauMSi 
were oidered to lie l.'tkeu up tuid htinitj 
an'd this seuieuce was afterwanls (142.^1 
executed. Among many bioj^plnetit 
fiH'iiioirs relating to.him, may W 
liotmd the lafe and OpinkifUii of John m 
WyrUtli', priiici{iRlly fr^m hkunpublklmi^ 
Mnnuscri|rt#s by JlolK'rt Vaiigl»aii (2 v’cib^ 
Hvo,. It^ih), and LeM’s Life of WieWm K-f 

Wu ^rcrORT, AbraJiain de, an wnkhj 
nent fHiblicisi of the w-ventitenth tmutweyf ‘ 
was ijom at Amaierdtun, in 159H. 
early jmrl of bw life was sjieni in Oei^' '■ 
uiauy} and liie elector of Brandenhutgi h| j 



,|85Jr>, apitoimed him to take charge of he 
Whterema at tlic coj^it of Paris. Ii» Uiis 
capacity he contin^io^l to resale at the 
French capital till when a suspicion 
arising of his having made improiKir <lis- 
closurcH to the stales-gcneral, he wm ar¬ 
rested at (he instance of cardinal Ma/arin, 
and (sent to the Bamile. After a twelve- 
montli’s impriHonineitt in this fortress, lie 
oh|ai»ed lilierty to nmirti to Holland. I)e 
Witt {(j. V.), tlieu at the head of the Dutch 
government, gave him ilie apmiintrnent 
<*f hiKtori(»gra|>her to the ^states^ and in¬ 
duced itim Ki uude^ikv the task of 
writing a history of his native r.<nintry, 
wiiiie the duke of Brunswiek-Lunenhurg 
made him his n'sideiit at tlic i (agile. But 
he was arreste<l and coiah-mned to ja'r- 
fwtuni itiiprisonnienL, for conveying iiitei- 
itgence to the yin’mies of Jits country. 
By tlw c<»iirage of one of liis daughier.«, 
however, lie eseajK'd, ath*r a confuieruent 
of four years, uiid fled to /ell, in 
Here lie iiceufoed himself for two years 
ill unavailing atteiiipts to iiroeiire a r<>ver- 
mt*n of Ills s»>menre, and is said to liiive 
died of chagnii. in KW. B«*sides his 
History of the I'mied I’rov inces, De 
Wieijuefort wax the niitlior of a work on 
dijdotiiarv, t'outled A'.‘/m/wMVrt7f»<r (/ SM 
Fonchom ( Ito.. *.» voK.f. mul'aunepafis- 
Idtions if travels fioni the Sjuuush and 
Heritmn ianiniugex miu Dutcli. 

Wiwus, or Viiuv; a fortifa'd town, 
and eajntal of a saiigiacat in Kamelia, 
«iti the risrlit Imiik of the DaiinlH*, wiUi 
2 o,(KK)iniiuhitutit>. The .sultanSelim HI, 
linvinj; lonmil the design of ihssolving 
the corps of jniiiznries, noil Hn|ip!ving 
their place hy troojis organi/eil and disee 
piined aeeordtug to the F.nro^H'an itiili- 
lary system, jinH'i'eihsl to evis'iite his 
plan, hy successively disliaiiding the dif- 
nreiit iVoiuier pimsoti-s. The onler to 
discontinue their pay wsw the fagnal of 
uisutTcetion to the garrison of Widdiii, 
ooiimtamied hy die imld and artful l*n.s- 
wan Oglu, llis father had put to 

dcjith hy Hie grantl vizier, jealotts of his 

t tower, and covetous of his wealth; and 
*w»WBn (>glu hud lieeii binwelf detaiued 
as a prisauier Eager for trvenge,'h<' 


WlCaHEFORT-xWJDMEfc^ 

Greeks by promises of ‘ .j 

In Hie first campaign (IJWJi be yifaa aj* ' * 
most constantly succItsrauJj and tbelbl- , . 
lowing year he succeeited in edn^peflhw ■ ’ 
the capudan pacha to raise the i^ge m ] 
Widdin, and to retreat, leaving the noitli- 
ern provinces at his mercy. The Porfe 
was finally compelled to vield to his 
mands, and, in 1798, cotiftirred upon him 
the dignity of pacha, with the govern-, 
ntent of Widdin, which he held till hist 
death in 1807, 

WinoEo.N. Tlie American widgeon 
(anas Jlmericana) U a species of duck, 
common, in winter, along our whole 
roast from Florida to Rhode Island, but 
tposl ahimdant in Carolina, Where it fre- 
qiK'fits die rice plantations, and is much 
eom}»lainerl of by the pliinters. Itw often 
called/irtW-pirfc, from the white on die top 
of the heaiL It is Irequeiitly brought to the 
llaltiiiKin* market. arol ceneraily sells for 
a good price, as its flesh is highly esteem¬ 
ed. The widgeon is a con.stant attendant 
on the riuivass-bnck duck, by the aid of 
whose labors it cotitrive.s to make a giKsl 
sub.si.stenre, and with W'hom it lives in a 
state of peqictuiii rontenlioii. Tlie from 
and erown n: ' crt‘aiii-eolored; a Inmd of 
dceji, glossy green extends from die ey e 
brick wards ; the throat, chin uiid »id<*s of 
tlie neck are liiiU yellovvisli-w iiite, thickly 
xpeckh'd with black; the breast and hind 
part of the neck hoary Imv ; nnimsliately 
brlovv the vv ing-eoveris is a largo sjhk of 
vvhite^ The same nanii is Jnveii, in Eti- 
nijie, to an analogous sjs'cies of duck. 

WuiMEii, Samuel, a distinguished 
mechanieianaud niiumfacmrer, die neph¬ 
ew of OlsTkainptlq. V.l. and his succes¬ 
sor, was horn in i7'57, in the Aorgau^ 
wax instnieteii by OlH-rkiimpf, and stud¬ 
ied uiiK h biniw if. He applied Ih'rthol- 
left’s ehi niicnl fir's'i'-s fur bleaching hrien 
on a large scale, and, in I79ti, invented 
the iinxle of pniiimg calico with copp«r 
eylindei>; hut the n-volution jwovented' 
him from applying this iuventiou to a 
coniidenible extent iniiiuHiiately, Ihc 
tna^iiic was caiwlde of vioing as much 
as twenty-four workmen. He then in- 
vetinsl a' machirie for eiigraviog, and, in 
1809. the uiethoil of heating the vvadT in 
the ilveiiig kettU^s by steam. After tliia ho 


applicaiion), for which the royal Mocietvrii 
Lojidon hml offered a prize of £2000. IJni 


jssized the opiHirtuniiy which now ofti-re.! 
haelfi and, at the heail of the dislmuded ... 

yauizaiiea, cliaiwd die jiacha from the dwcova'red a dya* (/e wf tTwac 
town. Tlic iiihnhftaiiis,diHContimied with 
the new iiniKHUlions that bad he«*n iiiade, 
tp meet the cxjicnses td’ the new military 
system, readily joinetl him; and ha 
jirweeded to levy c<«itrihutioii.<s fiv the 
aupiwit of his authority m the neighbor- digo 

'ing dmtricta. He akia tifon over tlie inventipn to the royal society, 

) 15 


the »«rf so/ide t;ould l>e used 
. J^We application of Color, either 
^ yellow, or of ydlow <Na hi- ' 

I. Widtucr did iHii tMUTUtmuietHe hi# , 
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/ ccMi«>e, ‘Hi! not rocoive tlio prijas'. He af¬ 
terwards risiufd Knglaiwi, where sir J<>- 
«eph Wanks received him with much at- 
>. tetrtbn. His iast invention tvas a ma¬ 
chine lor iilcadliug linen, which is miied 
k^n»afdfphore, because the vi'ater {msses 
Ml a circular course^ and at a l)oiling heat, 
■«Ho aud out of the tin vessels. Louis 
Will pave him the older «f Uie legion 
ol* honor. He tUoil in ld34. His pri- 
, vaic character «as that of a charitable 
. and generous man. 

WiKft. {>'“<' .\fn Wtcrf.J 

WiKi.^vii, ("liristojiher .Martin, was 
l*oni HI th.' town o( WilM*nii;l), in S^ua- 
hia, o, l/itl, where his father, n 

Protestant*minister, gate him an ev*')- 
Icnt education. Tiie talents of the tuuiig 
Wiolaud earh' nttrnc?e.il l.'je attennen oi' 
Ills teachers, Jn hi*; ttvelfili tear, ii.' 
comjKJseil Ijitin and (Jenuiei teivev. In 
his fourteenth year. he\va^S''iit to KIos'.t- 
Iwrgcn, near ^!ag«l<^»ur". Hei-*> le- jH iie- 
truied deeply into die spirit ol llie aiicients. 
Here, also, he became heqnamted wuh 
the works of Steele and Addisin. though 
in very imj>ertian trandimoiis.niid '^lialie— 
hurt’ I ;nde ahisinig im|>n ->i(tiMii«m liiin. 
He !i'' . studied Voltauf .‘ind IfArgens. 
In his sucteenlh year, he lefr Klo-teriier- 
•geu, and lived a tear and a half ttiih a 
relation m Erflirt, who prefnired Inm 
■for die uiutcrsity. In fi* n iunie.! 
to his native eity, where he felt lu lote 
Widi Sophia ton (intteimiuui. In the 
autumn of JJiiO, he tteui, agaiii't In- in- 
eJination, tn the unit ersut of I'uhiian n, 
to study law. He eontunie.t to -nidt die 
hu'rature of his own anti tI>reii:H l iMii- 
tnes. {uid wrote, in l/.H, In-. 'Pen Mor.d 
Letters, addrf*«sed to .Sophia, ttlneli met 
With a very fiivorahie. reception. 11 - a!*ti 
wrote, at dns time, a ilidactic jsiern ail- 
wl Aiiti-()v)'l,;m uuiinfmrtant prod-n tinj.. 
In 1752, he returned to Wil*e*aeh, and 
, then went to Zurieh a- u literary eoinjKin- 
* ibu to Bodmer, Here he mad the works 
of the authors who then Lnive a neo im- 
puite to German literature—Hiigodoru., 
- Glcim, Haller, Schlegoi, (ielliTJ. Klo|>- 
stock, SiHzsr and others, /liriedi itself 
contttntxi atweral di.stinguialud aiidior.-. 
TTie example of Ihidme.r, a hast} w riter, 
had much iiiflueijee on his hahits of 
compondon at this time, as afifM-ors from 
the number of his prrKlncuuj.s at this jjc- 
riod, la 1756, the seven years' war (q. \.) 
Intike out Wielatal was iiis(iir<»l by 
the deedil of Frederic the Gr»*«t, and in¬ 
tended to write a (Kiciii, exluhitmg the 
idtfaJ of a hero* f<>r purja^w* ho 

chose tlie alory of Cvnis. Tlie five lir>>t 


Vv'4ri 

cantos ttjtpared in-1757, and th6 necona t 
edition of them in I755)t but the poem 
remained imfipialietl. After tk»me unmie- 
cessful attempts in dramatic poetry, he; 
'again turilod his tpleiit to the iimre con- 
gc'nial field ofGrf?cian story, and {itiblish-' 
cd Arasi>es and Pantl;iea, an epistule from 
the t'ynqwslitt of Xciioohon. In 1754, 
lie letl Botlmer’s hotise, became a turhr, 
and, in I7(i0, rtUiirnod to his muivc fown. 
Various circpm-stanccs, atnoUg others that 
offmdmgthe «deoct of his twirly love mar- 
rit*d, rnmie him dissatisfied with Bihcracii. 
lie now uiKlcrtot/k a tiutk nor very con- 
tr>-iii:i] to jus previous habits, nccu.stniuwl 
a- he iv.*i.s to tJic study of (ireck, Roman • 
and Fr*'uch lifer.'uure. .-uid umitrully in¬ 
clined to iiiilu and gay suhjecis. He trans¬ 
late.! tweiit\-eight of SIiakrtjM'urcV plays 
1 !7»^2-tW, xo*-.). 1 i's-lieiilinr!; ufter- 

xxirdsa Ided tlie fourteen remaining ones. 
W lelainl s<M*u found a lioriu; in tile hotwax 
of c-iimi Stadion, xviio hivl Iss n minister 
of the eleeior of Aliixoiice. xx'as a man of 
eMi!«-id- r!di)e knoxx'hstge, ntHl an enemy to 
ail kind-, of fanaticism. HW iiuercoiirse 
XXnil this nexv fiieiid jirodu.-isl a decided 
change in his elijirncrer. Helmdprexi- 
oii-lx Is’en prone to rcligioiie luy-ucism, 
hut exldhited, in Ins sulisequem jiniKhie- 
tions, lendeiiejes of an opjKisite ehanu*ter. 
Count Sotdion’s lilirarj' xvas particulariy 
rich m rn-ncii and Knghsh literatim*, and 
eonirihiitetl not a little to this change of . 
seniiiiient in M’leland. He hits i.fieti lus'ii 
rejinait-heil <' illi a prcthlection liu'suhjecta 
oi' a xohij.uioiis rharnrter, in Ins Hufise- 
(jiieiit X* ork.s. It i> imjsissihle to evnd- 
;»,'!*• liim eutnviy from tins charge ; hut it 
to h'* stated that his oxx’ti lift* xxa.s 
xvljoily fr*M' from the stain of hcetuit/us- 
n.-ss. 'Ptic tiiM prislacteni of his, liearmg 
the i'tipre-sMon of (ireco-Gtillic wsiisuaiity 
wa- the t.ile of .N'ndine, which he hnn- 
self rails a eii.ietoBitioii m Pritir's mminer. 
'Plii.s xxa.s followed, ill 17(iL hy tlie Ad- 
xeiiteres of l)„|, Sylviu of Kosaivn, or 
the \ letoi} of, ,\altire over Faiwiicism. 
Iti this, Don Qtiixoito wiw his m<Kie| hut ’ 
the xxork of WielamI was Cir iufertor lo 
that of (,Vivani*‘H in plan and eveiUiou. 

In ITtkland t7(«7,apfM'wcd his .Agatlion, 
which estuhlishtal Ins reputnttoii. It hud 
occupied imti kmg, aial will long prx'wrvn 
Ins nteimiiy. Love eoiitiminlly «;ffi|iiny(‘d 
his thoiighbi, and many fragments of |m»- 
emslij’ him, on this simjeci. e,vi«; but iiia 
chief work devoted to it is .Afii.sariun 
fl7t5Hi, a prmiuetitat distinguishotl ftw 
grace, i‘a»e aiwl liannony, x%-hicli he him¬ 
self calls a piiilfwophy of the grai*c». In ' 
1770, bn wrute Utc Gruees; arid iho new 
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AltuMiiis ia l771^ a pootii wlitcbcekibrat«8 vindum appears dl^guisut! iiiUltcgsorineniB’ 
rhctriurnpliQt’iutelfcRUittlovernierefinya- of satire. He also wote taksfi^npAitly. 
leal ixjttuty. The poet treated this »«l> after forei^ originals,-partly &im btt 
Jeet again, ui the latter part of his life, in own invenuon. But Olteron, a romantic 
tis Crates and HipiHtrcnia. In 17(i5, Wfe- ' ' 
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lutul nuirried, and, in was appointed 
projtuxor friimriw of pbUoeajdiy at tiw, 
university of Erfurt.’ Frorfithis time, bo 
no l(>nger fs'Ciipied himself exclusively 
with amatory poetrj'. In bis ('upiii Ac¬ 
cused, bi* defends This kind of jKH'irv ; 
and in ilie, Dialogues of Diogiuies of Si- 
iiofK; (1770), be gave a general tindie.atinii 
of biM pintoHopIfical vit^vs. I'mler the 
title Coittributions to the s»*en>t Iltslory 
of die human L'lideiwuuufmg and Heart, 
iVotn the .\n-'hivi*ti of Nature (1770), he 
tvroie against Rousm'au. 'I’he many uii- 
proveineiUK ami noble plans of /ctseph 11 
of Aii.stria pave uccfwion, in 177^, "to his 
(ioiden Mirmr. In 1772, he went to 
W «aninr, in r.«*nsetjuenee of an iinitmioir 
from llie duchcHS Anna Amaiia of Wei- 
niiU', to HiiiH'rintend the l•lhleaIion of 
the. two priiiee.'*, iicr sons, lien- he had 
Jei.-un; forliteniture ; and aiiHHleratesala- 
r\, and liio jiroiiHfu- of a j>cn.'ioii for htP, 
w! iiim at ease. He now turneil his at¬ 
tention to dramaiic piatry, and \vr<)te 
lies tdioice oi' Hercules, and hi«< Ah'e-ite. 
He alv* und'Ttook die sni«*ruileiuleiir*' 
of the t; rocui Mercurj, a inonth!> joui- 
nai, which i.e eoiitinued to edu :o the 
♦‘nd of his litb. His vieAVS. as exhibitial 
in this journal, showed too mindi of die 
narrow eonveiiliotud sjurit of I’mielt 
critieisni, and he was, therefire, fuiacked 
hy tioihe anil Herder. 'I'he tirst wrote a 
satire against him under the title of (Jods, 
Herties and VViidatid, which Wielamlan- 
swenal with hts characteristic inildnes-s. 
Ciodir and Henler wi-n- soon ihawn to 
W eimar, when.* thc<luche,>^ Anuiha form¬ 
ed a galaxy of tahtiit and uenms, sucii tis 
has seldom Ih*cu wiinessial. In eoiiijwny 
W ilh them.Wieland here labored v\ itli great 
activity for more duintweirtv years. His 
[»lnk>.sophy hn<atlu*s tlie spirit of Swni- 
tea, wimeliinfs with a mixture of that of 
.\risnp|*u». lie hiui enriched (lerniiut 
literature wiiii works whieii ImM'uuuh* 
known to his eounlryi||en the merit-s <»f 
the Fn'iie.h and ihigllS) writers. His 
luBtorieal pnahictioius do not constitute 
large workft, but they jileitfe by the lively 
jiiiagiiiutioii, knowjislge of languages, 
souinl ludgiiient and lieuevoleiit spirit 


epic, is the most succesefal of his laigpr 
wttrks, though the ‘^tone and the form «« 
both liable pi censure. In ad^tion to' h»‘ 
iinginal works, Wieland prejwired tronsb* 
tioiis pf Horace and Lucian; and, though 
die sctr61ar will dften meet with |»ar- 
njilirnscs which he may not like, tlK»e 
tratmlaiioris have been of much service to 
die public at large. Wieland himself de- 
I'lartrd his I/Hiers and Commentaries on 
Horace those of his# works on wliich he 
plriced the greatest value, mkI from which 
Ills Iwad, heart, taMe, conceptions and ■ 
clmnicter could lx* Is'st known. From 
his cf)ii!.nuii . cikl) of Lncian originated 
(171*1) an original work, Percgriiius Pro- 
feus, to .which liK# Agaueahemon may lie 
coiisulensd a pt'udnnt. A unifonn edition 
of his xvorks was published at Leiiisic, in 
two editions, 4to. and 8vo., 30 vols., with 
SIX siipjileinentary volumes, ITIH, el seq. 
(new edition hy Ciralter, begun in lli20; 
a pocket l•dltion, in iOino., 51 vob.. was 
lH*gu!i in Irciil). 'Hte author was enabled, 
h\ the sale of this edition of bis wtirks, to 
hoy an c.suitc, called Osrnanitsuidt, near 
Weimar, wio're he inteiuled to -'leud the 
cvti.iiig of Ills life. As liis manner of 
living wn.'» simple, his nnalerate income 
\^a^ ude<iimle to his wants,•though his 
Wife iaire him fourteen rhiidreti within 
twenty \erirs. From 17!>8 to 18(^ lie 
commuallj lived in Osmnniisiadt, juid oc¬ 
cupied himself with literary lalsirs, among 
which h^ Attic Museum .‘>bou!d be men¬ 
tioned. Aristi)>j»iis.and some of Ins Lon- 
teinjtoraries aim iK'lonp" to this period. 
In 1803, he snld his estate, from views of 
economy, and lived again in W'eimar, 
where lie now fotiml Schiller, with wliotn 
he stroll liecame inliinate. After the 
tleaili of the ttucht*ss Amalia, of Schiller, 
juul many of hisolherfrieiMls. heaongbtto 
diiort bis melancholy by literary Imiors. 
We owe to this circumi|tance his Iraiwla- 
lion of (’icero’s Letters. The enij^ror 
Alexander ^vc him the order of St. 
Aime, ontl Najarfeon tliat of the legion ol 
lionor. Ho rvas elecUHl a meiiilier of the 
PVoncli institute, and died Jan. 20,1813; 
his wife had died in 1801. The remains 
of both rest in the saihe tomb, which 
bears an iuscnjrtion, coinjaistHl bv W ie- 


which they d'lejilny. These graver occu- land himself, conuucmoralivc ol die love ^ 
patiuna dii not dmiinisli las poetical fer- xvhich had united them iliroughout hfe. , 
lUity, which apjieared to gre^at udviiuiagc Wiclaml Int'ame, at a lute iH-riotl or he 
in ids History of the Alslerites (1773), a life, a free-tuttsou. • p 

delightful won, in xvhiclt Uie muse of WiEticssKA; a town of Austrian po- 
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land, in tlie kingdom of Galicia^ aevoii 
miles sourh-traat of ('racow, nmiarkable 
for its salt iiiintw, r.xteud, not only 

under tlu* town, but to a ronsidciublc dis- 
taneo on each side. The inuies were work¬ 
ed us early lis the iiiiiklle of the tbirteenih 
oeiiturj'; but, not witbstjuiding the quantity 
of sidt wlneh has bt*en UikciJ out, their 
treasures ajqM'su" as iue:yhauKtible us ever. 
TJiey are situated at the outskirts of tJie 
(Carpathian mountains, and desceiul ti> 
llie ilejJth of ahour fifteen huudvcd feet. 
The miners commonly go down on lad- 
'ders; hut the visitor may have the accom- 
rn<Hlauoii of ri'gular sttiirs cut ni the salt. 
At a depth of tlirw; hundred feet cm tin 
first floor, IS SuAntliony.’s eha})el,he\v ii out 
ofUie.salt rock. In the iipjK'r irallirH-s. 
w'hert' the ininiiu; was carried on in< i:u- 
larly, the roofs ol tlu‘ gieat ea\eni' ••m ji- 
vated have often fallen ih, ami it Im- Iw- 
coiuc nf}re.s.sarj to prop flnm up v\ifh 
uoml; hnt in the lower irallern ^ vvlnii 
the operations have hi en -uli'cipieiulv 
carried on,and eondueteil vvnii iiion' n‘g- 
ularity, large ma.s.■>e^ ;ne left sanding, 
which serve as pillaisi (o the root'. The 
workmeii are divided nuo three bands, 
whiel. •elieve eaeh other iilieriiate|_\,« arli 
speiidiug eight hoiii-s m work,and jui.-.sing 
the rest of the tujie above irrmuid with 
their fannrunj, which do not, a- lia- Im ch 
asserted, reside in the minis 'Pin- -all is 
cut out til loitff narrow' hloeks, ami tiien, 
after being broken into smaller pi» eei., js 
packed up in liarrels. There lias heenniiicli 
exagg«‘nition in reg.ird to tlieM- nnnes, 
some inivellers speakiiiir of tlmin .i' a 
suhterraneoii.s eitj vvitli evt'-nsivo, stu-ets, 
bmldiiigs, Ak'-C. ( Mie of tli(‘ eaveins, called 
th<; great hall, contains lustres haiitrin:: 
from the roof, and all the curiosities, ervs- 
tals, petrifactions, A c., wlm h liave b cii 
found here. Ser eti hundred theimand 
quintals are annually ramed, wb.eh, with 
two hundred ihousaiul ipiintals laivd at 
Boehiiia, lu llie VK initj, vield a net 
amount of fdOO/XXt annuailv. 'I'lieie 
are three qualities of bull obtained lieie. 
The worst'sort is mixed vvjth clay,aii(l 
has a greenish iii)[S‘aruii<'f*. I’he he^t 
iqipearbiu the form ofciiKic ervstals, and 
is of a dark-grayish eirior, with a Mii,\tiire 
of yellow. The salt-works fiirmeriy he- 
longerj to Poland, hut havp Is'Cii the prufi- 
erty of Austria, with a slighl interiiii.ssioii, 
siifCe 1772. 'fhey are supjiosed to Im‘ con¬ 
nected with the oalt Ibrmaiioii ill Wala¬ 
chia, .and thus to have an extent of up¬ 
wards of 500 niiles. -See Fichters 
rjiof the Salt Mine^.in I'eamylvania 'm 
Uernvin, Nuremberg, J7b0). 


W'ikr’s (*ave. (See Caw.) 

W'jj'E. (Sec Htisbatui and 

W'lo is derived fiiim the Latin pUvs in 
lliis way:— pihu —Sjianlslt mh, whence, 
pelilra ; French pemiquc ; Dutch prruik ; 
English prntiek, pcnin^r, pemelic, slmit- 
ened to The tlsi* of false hair, is 

traei'il hack to the luicieiits. Xenophon 
SUV s that Astynges W'dtv a {HTiike about 
tlie filtieth ()l}itipiad, ill which the hair 
Was ihiek. Tjiev were afierward.* worn 
hv sev eral of the Koman eni|K'rors. Lam- 
prjilius relates of th«' wig of Commodii', 
that It was tiiigatl wuh»fnigr.iiit colors 
and powdered w itli gold-du.<t. Mh-rtkis 
jH'riod, wc tiiid no trace of Wig*, in 
iiistory till the sixieeiilli century, when 
John, duke of Savmv, wrote to .Armild 
voii Falkcii-'ieiii, III t'oburg, to ordei a 
handsome wig to 1 m- made m .Nim-in- 
lierg, “ hut pnvatelv, so that it mav md 
lie known to be fiir iis, and of a fi.iveii 
coloi andcuili'd make, of such afisliion, 
nioi-eo\et, tliMi 11 mav he coiiveiiieutiv set 
upon the head." I'nuicc aftcrwaid- he 
eame tlie jieeiih.ir eoiuitrv of wigs, w hi rice 
tliev spieiid to all pari- id' r.iirojK-. lien 
i_v ill I <s'.M, liaMiig lort his hair liv 

dmi a-'i', caused bv his di baiiehi'T a--, cov 
ered Ills c;ip, Mich Hs VMiS tin n 111 gem f.il 
u,'!'. vMili tidse hail, rmler l.oin.-, Xlll 
I ItliO— I't , tin \ Ciuiie into eoinnioit usc 
Even ihose wiio bad no m cesMiy for ' 
them, woie them In cause it was ftrsbion , 
able. 'rii'ii Ibnn wa> veiv varioii-. 
Some accoiin’ ol’tlieiu mav lie Ibuiid in a 
I'-anied wi-ib by Nn-oiai. <>ii the 1 m- of 
1 'alsc 11 ;ar( I't In /' iltu (it'In mu h tJt i J'aisfht'}), 
li(turt). Modern relim-metif lias abolwh- 
I'd tills iiiiiiatmal orn.iment; and, where 
w igs aie nu-eded. can is takt n lu make 
them, HS tin as juts^ihle. re.M-mhie natme 
Wigs, with all ilieir ap|iiiilcfi(iiiccs, Hu'iii 
a vciv ciirioiw item in the hismrv of fash¬ 
ion ; and the teiinciiy with which men 
have clung, and even now cling, to tins 
article, w Inch, like the cnivat, i- iieitlie? 
cond(>rtable, handsome, nor heulthv, 
show.s, HI a striking tuutiuer, the forev' of 
habit. W'e nllude, ofcourse, oiilv to those 
Wigs wiiK ii are worn iiierelj fu- finshionV 
sake, ami not 1(^ho.se iimtatioiis of the 
iiatiinil hair vvhicTi siTve as coveiing« flu- 
lialilnefi.s. .4 history of wigs, with lllu.>- 
triitive plates, would Im“ not an uniiilcri*st- 
iiig work. When |M‘<i() 1 i; began to appear 
Without wigs, it was cou.s'wlcrcd the, height 
of vulgarity. Tlie same was the casvi 
vvlicn |Hmj>lc left oft’ hnir-|a>wdcr and 
queues. The French revohutou gave 
tlie deulh-hlovv to the geiieial usi; of W'iijp*. 
The disuitu of them m the eas** of iwr- 
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ticular oIuhwjs was considered a flagrant 
lirpflch of dcromin. A clergyman in 
Prussia, named Scliult 7 e< was involved in 
sniriouH diffieultios, I»ecttu«<i he apiwarcd 
with ns|iK*ne and without a wig in the 
jHifirit, and the government waa ohligf*d 
u> protm hiiti. Of Jovellaiios {q. v.) it 
is inentioned that he was tlw fit«t Spanish 
jndgi' who appeared without n wjg; and 
the influenee of tlie priin(?-ininihter, eonm 
Aranda, vvtis reijiiirftd to support liim in 
this iniiovatioti, whieir, stnmge to 8riy,iins 
evi’ii yet not i;xtende(^ to the ' Knglish 
jndges, w[io, as well as the eoiiiiseliors, 
.still apfirar in wigs ; and 'wfiat wig.-. ! 
Wlioiwer lias Wien them will not Ik- likely 
to forget them. It was considered a Irfdd 
step in lord Hn.>nuliam when he dared to 
ajiiM'ar widi asmallcr w ig tliun Ins prede- 
e<->.s(irH in the otlice rif eiianci-lliir. A 
late Kiiglisii inivcllcr (captain Hu.sil Hall), 
iimuiig Ollier inclancliol) iiistaiico of ihe 
universal itsc« ndem y ol’the deiiMS'inlie 
pnneipleintlic I’.t-itateNileplori'.(he want 
of Wilts on tlic iit-ads of the jodj:,s.. How 
ninst he have h li when the td.siiojj^ot’ 
('ailisle iipfM-aifd, in |K{(t, in tin house 
of lords without a wiir, and the lushop of 
(Kfitrd followed lii“ exainpie ! 

Wu.AN ; a iHirougli and niarket-mwii 
of r-ngland, eomitv of J^iicasn-r, near 
the small riviT Iionglii.s.’ It lire, mami- 
liietiires of (‘oiu'.se lionn'-niade linens, 
eheeks, calteoe.s, fuMians, and otiici eot- 
loii giK>ds; also large hness and jiewter 
w'oiks. It HMiittis two niemlKrs t<i jiar- 
liamcnt. Popnlalion m 17,7iri ; m 

Ic.'il, "iO,/?-!. 'rinrty-mne miles south of 
I^ancnster. 

Wn.HT, Isi,Fov; an isl.uid of Kng- 
laiitl, on the coast of Hampshire, froni 
which it Is M'paratisl h\ a chanin l vary¬ 
ing in hreadth from two to seien miles. 
From lilt' eastern to tlie we.sterii tintrle 
It iiieasnres nearly twenty-three miles, 
and trom the northern to the sotith- 
erii alaait thirteen. Its sins-rfieies in- 
eliides Ufr>,(KK) ueit'S, of which ahnnt 
7.'>,(KK) are amhle, and y(l,lK)0 are m jmus- 
tnrage. 'nirongh the middle exteiid.s a 
range of high hills, affording eominund- 
ilig views over e\erv pan o‘f the isle, 
with the oci'i'ti on the sontli sideband on 
the north tin heaiinrnl const of Hiunp- 
shitv. The land anmnd the coast is in 
sdnic parts very lAgli. inal fivijueutcd hy 
iiniiicnse imndx'rs of marine birds, as 
pnlfins. inixor-liills, \t d\-<-ocks, gulls, cor- 
inorunt.H, Hornisli-chouglis, daw*-, star- 
lingH and wild pigetms. some of which 
come, at Btateil linws, to lay their eggs 
and Itreed, while others rcinaiu ihorc ull 

* ir* 


die year. The higher pails of the ide 
am composed of calcarorju* matter, of a , 
dialky nature^ inciiintient on aebistus. 
The limestone is hiinit for manure. ■ Na- 
tivi' alum is found hi large quantities in- 
Alnni Imy: pijie-cfay is Uketviso very . 
I'tentiful in differem partsof Uie fele ; and 
(•halyla-atc springs have been found in 
diflerent jmrtH of tlie island. Tlx* trade 
of the Me of Wight is flourishing; the 
Inulior «jf (.’owes is _particularly con- 
tetiii-nt for shipping aiwl unshipping mer- 
elnmdis*.'. (S*e f'oices.) The island (mui- 
fmns three Uirongha, iNhjwport, New'tow'ri 
and Yarmouth, n uirnmg each two meni- 
hers to fxirlmment pn-\ious to the imssage 
of tJir reflirrn act in IKfJ. By that act, 
Newtown, wlufh is entirely without in- 
hiii>it;int.s, and Yannonth, which lia.s but 
were dwthineln-ed. N'ewjKin (4081 
inliJihiluntsjeomuiues to return two meni- 
hers, and the isle now reumts one, as a 
< "imty niemtxT. 

Wk.wam ; a name aivcn hv the I'.ng- 
h-li to the hiit.s or cahins of the North 
American Indisins. I'his word, as we 
leani from Eliof- Indian (Jrjnnmarlpriiii- 
eil III llitiri), Ls a eorru}>tion of the Indimt 
eom[»ound If. kuu'oiu-ut, which signittes 
in /n> houst. Tint corresjionding word m 
the Hi-law'ara language i.*\wrnten Iw tlie 
(h rman missionary -Mr. Zei«lierger, trik- 
teitm. 

\\ iLBKut'Diicv, Wdlinm. a distingiiish- 
<'d phduniliro|iist, whose exertions to pm- 
enrv the alKitifnni of the sla\c-trade give 
him a high rank among tht' iHuiefactors 
of tlio liiunnn race, v\a'i Ixirn at Hull, in 
Y orkshire, in the year 17r>0. of which 
jilace Ins irnindliitlier had 4>een twice 
inayoi. Hi' fuller died wlien he Was 
young, and, in 1774, la-wii's sent to Pt. 
•bihn’s coliotr*. C’amlindge, where he- 
limned nn imimacy witli Mr. Pin. Mr. 
M'ilheiforce came iiito n gootl fortune, 
and was elc. ted tuenihcr of )uxrlianu'iii 
ll>r Hull in 1780. Tiuring thus parlm- 
incni. In* dill not take any very activt* 
p;irt in }*oh!ies. He was also t'leeted in 
1781. and, owing to tlie jwrlialuy -of the 
people for Mr. Pitt's friends, was al'O 
chosen for die etiuiuy of York; lie tiieiv- 
fore made In', election li'r that coiiiily 
ill J787, he hnmgbt forward a motion 
for the iilHdition of the skwe-lnide. and 
presenteil a great nuinlM'r of pi tiiioiis in 
favor of that meaiture. The nninstor 
s]K)kei in favor of Un* alxdition, but sutTered 
lite motion to lie lost. Ti»e next yearj 
Mr. \Vilberforce la-ing ill, Mr, Pitt brought, 
on the nuwion. luid ti e quesiinn won ear- 

ried wiUtoul a division; bm it went uo 

« 
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further. It was a sinjrular circumstiUMH?, 
•that Mr. Pitt, >^hogp power wa« tlien at 
its zenith, could carry every iiieasure. but 
this. -Mr. WiilH'rtoix'e had ni\»c.h to con¬ 
tend w ith Iwlnre, he eoniplcteil his olyeet; 
aiitJ nii he could do wits to pitirure some 
re^uliUiona {iivorahle to die slaves durmg 
their f»assag«!. 'I’he eotulition of the 
slav<« in the W*>t Indies vtas, however, 
•pv'atly improved. \Vliile Mr. I’ilt was 
ininister. every tr'iek was tried to avoid 
the que.stioii, till .Mr. and Ins friend.s 
surceeth'd to jKovei, w hen, to their lumor, 
he and las liiends carried the men'ure. 
The intluenee of Mr. Wilherfoiee in tlie 
house of eotnuions was extraordmarv ; 
and, at one time, during tlie I n’lieh wai. 
an apjM'anuice iif defeetnei on the part of 
VVdherfoiTe and his trn nds iiidueed Put 
to open a tn'atv with I'ninee. A]i, M d- 
le*i'1hree h.'Ls [lulihslu'd a Pr.ieiu-.d \ lew 
of the prevaihiifi Religions ."iv'ieni- of 
Proft^stal Christeins in tint Iniiliei :md 
middle Clas-^e.s of the t'onntrv t onii.-itji'd 
with n-al Chri-tianitv 1 17117 1 . :<n .\)H»Iojr_\ 
for the I'lnistmii Saltliatii I'* ’’ 

tor on the .Vhoinion of tlie Si.i> e-'l’iud'' 
(It'd? • and SulHUinee o(‘ hi- S|M-eehe- 
on ti'- liill for proinonn" the Kelutiou- 
Instruetion of the N.iiive-of llnti->!i In¬ 
dia {It'M). 

Wh-d Ru'E ri'jiuitf u . a l.UL'e 

kind of*gr<i-s, wliieh :;rov\- m 'hallow 
water tir niiiy -itnalion.<. in inanv part.s 
ofNonh Ann rieu. 'I'lie.stein i-seven or 
eight f«*et hiijh: the leaves hio.id 
sealterjiig; aiul the llovver- di-poM-d in a 
lartre lemiinal fwiniele, 'preiuling tit ihe 
K'ise and .spiked at the sninnni. 'I’lie 
fein.de flovCen- are awiied, ujinght, and 
tijijii the tefiiiinating .-pike, winie ilie 
mule are noddmu', and pineed at rite 
extremini-s oi' the spn-aifnig hninehiels ; 
the stainens an- six in riuiiilH.T; the wi ds 
are alsoit half :oi ineh long, slender, lari- 
liaeeoiis, and allord a verv goiwl me.d, 
which 1' niucli u-sd hy thi Indians m 
Uiosf districts where the plant ahoiJiids. 
The weds drop oil' with the slightest 
'blow; and die Indians eojleet them l»y 
lieuduig tlie plants,and {>e.atmg them over 
Uicir canoes. The wild nee grovv.s in 
the Kortheni and Middle States and in 
Canada. It i»extiemeh uhiindant along 
th« riiuddy Hhores of do- Delaware, and 
fonriH the chief aiiriirtion for tlie immertiW 
docks of pnerl-trirds and h}aek-l<ird.s which 
anriiialty n>ort thither in the nutomii. 
V)wing to the differem features of the. 
ChisiBipoaktl Hudson, it is rare on 
their shores, ainl on moat <»f ihiar hrunclwis. 
It ife moat sbuiidaut in ilie norUi-wetit, 


being fotmd us fitr'as.Tautttde St'F, on lakc ^ ’ 
WinnijM'g; Imt it doe* not exiili on the ' 

. Missouri,orwe«toftheHt. Peters, a branch > 
of the rpi>cr MiuEi^Kipjii. TliiS plant 
may, iMjrhajiS, at some future day, exert 
eoiisidemhle iuRuunee on dig deatiity of 
the hiitiiuii rare, and rentier |>upitl^i.* 
many dislricfs in the extnmie. north whieh 
are now considered tiiiinimhiUihle. An¬ 
other and larger sjH'cie.s t»f zizania 
found in die more sontlieru jwris of the 
fouled .Stales, vviiicli is distinguished hy 
hav ing tlie male ^‘Upl feii^ale Hovre.rs in- 
lernuvi'tl. 

Wit.nn.MsHoiir. [ViUintir.t Uriffht), 
fivinieily Jfiissmutdiu and during the 
liricf existence of the kingdom of \\est- 
phalia, cnili'd .Ytipoh'oii'.t Ho/ir, is a eastle 
lii'loiigiiig to the elfctoi of Hes.'e-('assei, 
a icugiic di.siaiil from t'asM’l, tlie u.-iiai 
siiiiimei n sulriici Ilf ihi- monareh. Art 
and natuie iiave vinl in adorning it, An 
ailt V of lindt ii-trccs lead.s from t'ass<-i to 
til' foot oi' ih' i-h vaiion on vvhieh the 
palaci sta'ids. Tie' mo-t n-markahle oh- 
I''i t' III tin.'place are. 1. Tin pal.ice of 
the elcCIoi. ‘J 'fhe great t'lUlltain. a 
column ot" vvafr v. liii’h m.i) Is- !ii;*de to 
rise 1;M) feet lili,'h. It' diameter i- tlllie 
iiielje-. .‘1. The gieat ea.s^'ade. 'Phe 
water fills ){)] ft^M’t, in a siream eightwn 
f'-et Wldealul one foot ill t!l|ektles^, 4. 
'I'lie (’arlsisrg ifhaties iiioimuuii). vvitli 
Us (•a.scades. erei Oii. m l/fll. hv the Ital¬ 
ian aichiiect ti'mv. rruiic. (iuenoen. 
Here i~ a g'^oito. Ill front of vvhieh i.s a 
ha'in xWt' fill in diane ter. The vvaier 
falls ic er the grotto iitlo tlie Ihlsui, and 
th* 'ice in M triple c.iM’.'nh .‘.HKl Hhenis'i f’eet 
I-iiig'ind lOf'-et wide. \t iiitervalsof I.'Mf 
felt ate liasiiis. On laiih side- of the 
eascade, rl’i steps had up to the ptdnee. 
called, oil accoimt of its fonii. the urioirQn. 

At fill liiot of this hiiilding is a lutsm i.'iU 
fi-et ill diamelei, iii vvhicli n iis'k, Iving 
a-s if' n had l.illeii from alsive, covers the 
liodv of'the gi.mt Ihieeludiis. Ill-mouth 
is seven f! el wide, ruid sends tlirdi u mass 
of waier fi et high, in the Ihick-groiind 
of the IMI..IH ts a gnrtto, on one .sah* of 
which is a eeniaur, on ihii other a jaiin, 
Iwitii ofvvhicii hlovv througli eopper horn.s 
SIS long’as the water plays. There is also 
aiioihei l»:o,iii, providerl with a grotto and a 
stamp of I'olyjthMJiUK, which plays when 
the water flows. Ih'ilire this grntto w 
die anieiioke Imsin, owmg its nuriio to an 
enormous artichoke of stone, from tint 
•leaves of whieh twelve fountains spring, 
of vvhieh thin in the eentre risiw hirty 
feet. The giant easlle (us the palace w 
called) wyreinarkable in vanoua,respect*. » 
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It iiiM JO-i Tuscan columns^ <4ch 48 feel language and tlic liistorxof tlie I^t ; but 
bight which siipfHirt the tlurd story. On, hts chief work i« Uie History of tbe 


a jglatforiii extending over the whole 
i>uilding, stands a pyrnmid 96 feet high, 
at the suininit which, on a |KMh«taI 
eleven ^fi^ot high, stands tlic colossal 
Ktattic of the Farneae flen’ulcs, call<’d, 
hv the jKsople of the ueighltorliood, the 
gmr/ CmiaUtphtr, It is of cx»n|M*r, feet 
Ingh. In his cliilt there is siitticJelit reorn 
for twelve men. There is a door m it, 
from wliieh a bjdendid view is presented 
of liie surroHTiilUjB: eoimyy. Among the 
other etinoriues nie ii rt-nuirKahle hinige, 
a ronuuitie eaMmle, a ('hineM' v lilage, A <•. 

Wit.K>’>. Fo'derie, doctor ul tlicologi, 
roval I’riis-jnri lie'ionognipio r. liI^t lihra- 
rian and professor in the .uiiivei>it\ of 
Herlm, Ac., u <li^tini:iushed historian, 
was horn in 1<7I. in Knt/ehnrj:. In 
lie Went lo liie tiiii%er'it\ ol' 
tingen. where, at tii-t, he •.tiidicil tlnolo- 
gv, hul soon deloti'tl lniu'<elt to in'lori, 
philoiojrj, and the Orient.-ii lancnaiif^. 
In ITM'**. lie rei'eiied the pri/e of tin 
philosophical f’aenitv at tioniiiL''-n, I'oi a 
eriiieal wori, lai tin siatcmt iii' of siiltnn 


Onsades, from Oriental ahd Western 
Houreoa (6 vol«,, Lidpsic, 1807—1830). 
He lias also written a history of die old 
Hehlelherg library, &e. (1817). 

NVu.kbs, a political character 

of temporary eele.brity, boi^r in London, 
in 17‘27, was the si^eond son of an opulent 
distiller. Afn r a {ireliniinary education, 
under a diss4*iuinfr minister at Ayleshurj-, 
he wap M ilt to rnn''h his studies at the uni- 
\ersil.v of l,ejden. IJe returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1741*, With a considerable portion 
of i-Ja-sieal and to tieral knowledge, and 
.'•ooii aftei man ted u liuK of lurtre fortune. 

< hie daughter \vu-> the fmii of this union. 
mIijcIi did m>t jireii ni him from living 
a licentious lile , and he mwiu afn r fiiiallv 
separated Ironi Ins w ifc. In 1777, he oh 
lamed a seat in jiarhaiueiit for llie Ikii- 
oiisih of .\vle-.hur\.und iiivolvtsl hi"affairs 
h\ the expense*, of the election. He 
Went into piuIiaiAeiit mnler the ati'iaccs 
ot'ear! 4'* mple, tlirongii w'hfxse iimTe-i he 
w.isal.Mt apfioiiiled lieufenailt-coloiiel of 
the Uiieks tiiihiiii. His etirlv career was 


.\hulfedii resjM cimg the • ruwdec, whndi 
he ''ulss »|ueiul> extended to a full liiMon 
of tln'se reiiiarkahle exeiit" In 
lie wiL" iiiiide proli sMir ot' lii"tot\ in ;hi 
iiniver"it> of Heidellx-rg, and, in 
siifMTiniendem of the hhrari. In I" 1.7, 
when the larioti" ciaintne- reelaniied 
trom rrance the trca.'.urc> uhn li had 
Ib ) n «-(irra d to l*aiis, profe«Mir \\ ilken 
concened the hold idea ol‘ demanding 
the lihrarv ol' llcidelhert', "ei/.td, 'gOO 
years ago, bx Baiiuia, and pr< M'liled to 
|W)jie I rlmn VHI. (See //»n/J/erg. Lifunt-. 
rtf nf.) The I'nissian and .XiHiian imii- 
isters .siip|Sirted W ilkt'ii; and, as tlie Ibe 
mniis Iwiieved that Heidi’llHUJt ladoiiged 
to Pnissia, the |iope gan* np the hbrarv, 
aetiially making a presi'iit of it, howevei. 
to the kmt' of I’rus"ia. Ttie fauiou.s 
.si'ulptor t'aiiova had come to I’ari", as 
eomiiiii^ioiicr on the lairt ol' llie |wipe, 
without any means of usceriaining pre- 
eisely wliiii he ought to reclaim ; and 
XVillieii ludcd him gn-atly bj prcM utuig 
him a entulogme of all tin inamis<uipt.s 
niul work" of art can ied from the Vatican 
to Faria, printed tit Leijisie in 180.’J. t'a¬ 
iiova, in return, sydtd WilkenV deiiuind 
hx bis own mt»>rc*’SMoii with cardinal 

J ainsulvi. ’I'bus (Jreek, i^atin aiui 

'nmch, and tk'vl (.'ertnau iiiamiiH-ripts 
were given Imek to lleidclInTg. Wilketi 
went, ill IHU;, to Kuiiw'. In lv*^13, be was 
itiiule a ttiemiwr of tiie FiCTich institute. 
Most of^liis writings relate m the Fersiaii 


h' no mean> imii^pieuous; but on the sc- 
1 .'*Moii of earl Temple and Mr. Pitt from 
the mmisiri, in ITtfi. he aUaincd con- 
‘•alemhle reputation hx muju' piunphh't.s, 
aiuickuig die iidmiiiistratiom and imin* 
e-pei lallv the earl of Ihile. He extemled 
tij" hostility not only to th.'it nohleniaii, 
•mt to hi" country, and, by hi" paja'r i‘n- 
iiticd the Noilh hrituii, it ndired iinti]ii:i- 
tliy to Si-otland jtnxakiii m Kiutlaiid. 
ThcM' j«ipei> hastened the re"igii!ition of 
lord Ib.te, which took place m .\pril. 
ITlld. In the "ttnie monili appeared tlie, 
fiimouf.No l.*> of the North Union, wliicb 
eomnient«al on the kinir'." ."peeeh ui such 
I mi."tie tenns. diat n pnvs'eulion was de¬ 
termined upon. The home secretary, m 
eon>*'r|ueiice, ipfiicd a geiieriii warrant, 
or one m which partieiilaT names are not 
specified, oixlering the ajiprcheii'ion of 
the aiithoi", printers luid puhli"hers of 
the j«i)MT 111 (juestioii. Oil this warr.Hiit 
Wilke", umoiig others, was upprt hended ; 
hut lie asM.*rted the illegality of tl.e w.'ir- 
rarit, and. refiismg to answer jnterroirtilo- 
ri< .s. was eoiiiniitted lo the Tuwer. rioiin* 
days afler, he vva.s hroiight, by writ ol 
haiieas eorjnis. lwfon‘ eliigf ju"iiee Pratt, 
of the eonmion pleas, wlio declared Uio , 
judgment of that conn that general war- 
ituits wen' liiegal, and he x*a." cons*;- 
iiiK'tifiv disehui-ged, fuiiMk't clie genenU 
rejoieiiigs jnf the jS'pulaee. Aided by 
lord Temple, he hnuighi actions agai^ 
the uecretary of state, under secrewiitsa, 
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^ine9M;ujrcnf«, and pvnry {icrson employed 
in the tntnsaetion, in wliicli llte prose¬ 
cutors obtained 'damap's, which were 
jwid b\ the crown. Not content with 
this escape, he n'printed Ute obnoxicHis 
>’orth Briton, wliieh produced a regular 
prowfcution to convictionand, in the 
mean tiine,^ having fought a duel with a 
Mr. Maitin, in wliich he was dangerously 
wouiiilcd, he withdtew to France, 'I'he 
result of hifa non-apjioaraneO to meet the 
pi-ose^ution nas expulsion from the house 
of commons. A stvoud charge was, also 
brought ngtiinst him for printing an ol>- 
scene iHieni, eutiUetl an Essay on Wotiieii, 
and he Avas found guilty «>f hla<pliemj as 
well as libel, added to which, ins contin¬ 
ued alts<‘ne«* prtKliiced outlawT}, luul iliiis 
llie nunistefml triuniph was complete. 
He m tain made attempts to pi(H.iiic the 
reversal of his outlawry ; hnl, trnsliii;,' to 
Ins jMipulariU, he veiituivd to letiirn. on 
a change of minisln. and in di hver him¬ 
self into custody. .Notwitli'-taiidinj' Ins 
itnprisomneiit, he was elected to reja es* ut 
the county of .Miihllescx, by a \;ust imijoi- 
ity : and. .soon Jitlei. his <«iifl.’iwry wnsdis- 
cussf, -a\iiriotis hennii'T-, and suieimiK 
nwir' d; but tin- liid imt piocure his 
liberty : and he w,i.s eondemued to an 
imjaisenment ot’twenty-two month', and 
a fine of In in euiis(.fjnence 

of a panipiilet written by him, m < eii'iire 
of a Jettf'r from tfie s<‘eretary ol state to 
a m:iL'istrate, advi-nig tlic emfiloymem of 
tlie military m r< (ires'ioii of tlniffiiot.s 
wiiich were tlw result of .Mi. Wilke-V e«n- 
fineni>-nt, he wtrsagum e\|ie)|e(i tin hwns*'. 
Tills measiin beiiijEr followeil by hi~ im- 
tni'diate ^■el<*eIlon. he was deelured m- 
caji ilile ot" hecomiiig a oe ndier of the 
existing jtarhameiii, and e/duriel J.uttrell 
s#*l up apainst him, viiio w.xs tlecJared the 
sitting triemliei tor iltddh sex at ‘he next 
election, idtliongii ih** votes fJij him liid 
not amoiiiit to ti fotii'tli par* of those for 
Wllkc' —a deeisioii wincti prislnced a 
great.sensation, and lAi-ited disgust exam 
amoiig tlmse who dislik-d the person 
thus oppf).s<‘d. in return for tin- lo«s of 
his iM'at. he was elected aldermrin of tin; 
xvard of Ftirringdon VVithom. and in this 
magwtracy displayed ins usual sjjirit 
against illegal ambonty. 'I’he hoiw- of 
commons Jtavi/lg .*umniirued some print¬ 
ers in the city l>**for«: them, for piibiish- 
ing Uieir »f#f.“«j«*hes. they neg'leeted to 
attend, when a royal {irocianintion was 
olitainwl frnr afijirehen.lhig them ; nnd 
when,on it«lUitJiority, one of the (inntcrs 
was carried befott' ahlerniau \\ dkes, 1„., 
who deemed the apprehension a breach 
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of tlic privileges of the city, iIis<>hfirgod 
.the printer, and oniercd'tlit* captor to givo 
,liail. The brd-mayor Oliver, and nhW- 
miui Cnwby', acted’ in the sanw! way in 
regard to two other iiriiiters, for which, 
iH'ing inemls'rs of the hoiisi* of commoiiH, 
” they wen’ connnitted to liie Toxxer, while 
Wilkes; being suinniont^d to tlie lair of (he 
house of commons, instmd of .olM*y iiig, 
vtrote to the sjK'iikcrmid claimed his seat. 
The house was now sensiiilc of the dilli- 
(‘tilty in which it had mvolvid ttaelt’, and 
found no bettej- cxfH’dieiit to save its 
creilit than an adjournment U-yoiid the 
day on which he was onleretl to attend. 
In 1772, he vva.s chosen .slienlf, anil, m 
1774,elected mayor ; and he knew so well 
both imvv to aciiiur*’ and to letain 
lanfy, ilmt. on the di,s.solution of pjirlia- 
iiK'iit. in the same year, he vvn.s <>nre moic 
('h"si ii member fir Middlese x. In pai- 
bainent he was a siretimni.s opposerofthe 
niea«nres whieli Icil to ilie .Xniericun war. 
hilt did not lender lotiisi’lf very conspicn. 
o’.is as a sjM-itker In 1770, In* waseleisen. 
by a gre,it maiorify, eliiimbcrJain of l.on- 
don, wiiicb luciative oliiee. s,i neecssary 
to bis lirokeii fomme, lie held ibr die le- 
liiamdei ot 111' iil'e. In 17^2, njHiii ib<' 
dismis.s.d rrf tile A<nili .'idmmi'tnitiirii, tl e 
obnoMou' 11 solutions isj.Minst him wei*. 
on ills own motion, expunged tVom the 
journals oj'the lions' ; from which time, 
iiilhongli, in t7f^4, once more rec'iecicil 
iiienthcr for Maldlesi x, in- deemed hiiii- 
sclf' a tire biinil out." lie dad I>*i*en.- 
Iw-r 2(). 17!t7, ngial s,.x,-j(ty ; for wime 
years ,in viui|sly to vxlneh cveiil he vva.s 
eo.'iparatnelv tiirgotten. Wilkes, a*. a 
writer and sjn'tiker, did not naeh Iwyond 
medi<HTikv- His private chaiai'ter w,(.s 
very heeiitioiis, bill he poswsj,cd elegant 
manners,tine last,, ready wit, and jilcasing 
eonversalion. His Letters and Speeela-s 
were jHibhsIted liy hiin.s>dr ill l7l'7 ; and 
much light i« ihrttwn uisui his condnet 
by the herter' (roiii tiie Year 1774 to tin- 
Year to Ins Daughter (IK{M, i voU., 
12ino.) His eorresjiondenre, in ,■» vol.s., 

was alsfi piihiished, with a .Mcnioti by 
Almon, III Irt).*! (."i voK). 

W’li.Kif, William, n Srmttihh fwiet, was 
Isirti in till' county of West i.othiaii. His 
father, a small tliniuT, contrived to give 
him a iils ral ediicmioip uiid, at the ^e of 
thirteen, he was w*ut to the miiverKtiy of 
i'.diidinigli. Before he coinpletcvl his 
aeadeijiical eoiirw, the death nflriafatlicr 
oblig* d him to jtay atletitinn to the lann, 
which was the. only itiherttatice of hitn- 
aelf and three sisters. He still, however, 
pruyev uced hb studies, and way pdniiuvd 
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a pimcher in the cimreh of Scotland. In 
17.5‘{, hn |Mihlitiiicdhi8Epigouiad,anepir', 
which jnct with much suocess in Scot¬ 
land; and, ill 1759, h« was chiiscn pro- 
fcissor of imfural pliiluKophy i|||^thr univer¬ 
sity ol' St. Andrews. In l7o8, lie nair 
out a voliiriic of Fahles, in imitation of 
those of (iay. He dynl in 17^2. 

Wti.kik, I)avid,udistiiipiislied painter, 
a luitiM' of Scotliuid, WU.S tiorn in 1785, at 
Cults, III tlic «»unty of Fife, of whidi 
place hi-i father was jfiastor fi»r tipwanls 
'of tliiriy years. Ilavinp, when a joiiih, 
filiown iiuich Wlent l’ui*draVing, he \%as 
m rit. Of the ape of fiheeii, to tlie aivideiii} 
at Kdiiduuph, iiialer the rare of Mr. Cra- 
haiu, and there l ontinued ius stoda 'i tiir 
five \ear>i. In 1 ■'().'», lie neiit to Londoji, 
and, tiJUiiii.' pui'ii Mime siiecmieiis of In-. 
nlnlitie«. t>l)taiued tlie patronage ofilie late 
lord Mfiiiriine aral sir Chiorgc IJemiet, hy 
each of witoHi he vnos emj)1o\ed. ’I'he 
former jiossesn'd his picnire ofiiie Keiii- 
(la_V, and lite sk.elfdie> of many of In.s eel- 
elrfated Work-; tiie latter lii?. Blind l id- 
dl*-r. In IKH), he « 'vliiliiital, fin tin* lir.st 
true, at tiie nnal academy ; m !?•](), «as 
e!.-''t< d an av'.ielate; mid, in a roy¬ 

al aeadermcian. Mi. W’llkie i.s iiiglrly mic- 
ee'.^^'nl III paintlllj: si-ent^s i,r (|(,|lie.'i|i‘ life, 
much in tlie mamicrof Hogaitli ; and, hkt 
if<*{;art!i, lie seems iie\er to oinn the mo.-r 
triflmt' cireiim.sijuice'whieh can teinl to 
evliihit till- ."'pirit of llie si'eiie \%hi<li he 
means to n prejs'nt. He has more recent¬ 
ly altcinpfepi the loftier histoi icnl .sty li of 
<-ompositioii, a.s ill his John Kiio\, i-. 

Wii.Ki\s, John, bishop of Chester, a 
learned pretali of the s> veiiteenth e<-nln- 
ry, was horn in hll 1, and, .itier n eeis itig 
tlie nidiineu!-. ot' a e|t|st.ieal «-diU‘atiofi m 
a private M-miliary in t >.\ford, was matricu¬ 
lated at ,\ew-iim htill III It>'27, «!iich he 
afterwards left for Magdalen hall. Uii\ mg 
taken holy onlers, he ohlained lla np- 
poiutiiieiit of domestic chaplain to the 
count palatine of the Hhme. On the 
iiretikuig out (if the civil wars, his ujuii- 
miis and dlscottt:nCH nmnifested his :»d- 
herence to the popular parry, and hiseon- 
dtict was ivwardtal hy the head.ship of 
NVmllmin college, 0.\ford, for \\ Inch eeli- 
hacy was a (jualification. In ItiTiti, he 
married tlie sister of Oliter Cromwell; 
and the protector gate In'* brother-m-law 
i di8(Kfiisation, wkich jin-teiiteil his lo-ing 
his preferment. In lli59, he reeeived the' 
headaliip of Trinity collegu, Cainhridge ; 
hut, on Uie n^torallon of umnan-lit i<i the 
Ibtlowing year, fie was ejected. Hut, in 
Hit!8, ho wfl.s eJetuted in the episcopal 
beucli, Uiruugb tlie interest of Hyck'ing- 


ham. As a mathcmatickn and a phUos- 
ophor, Wilkins e^diihited con»i(ieraljle 
acuteness and ingenuity. His opinions 
of the practicnbility of a passage to the. 
moon, which he conceived to bej^nbabit^ 
ed, are expressed in his work- enotled 
iho Dwcovery of a New World, or a Dis- 
eoiirse on the W'orld in tlie Moon (Bvo.., 
In U)40, he jmhliBhed a second 
irr'iitiBe, the object of which is to pnive 
that the earth Ls a new planet. His other 
writings are. Mercury, or the Seeret and 
.Swift Meswciig^r flt;41); Mathematical 
'Magic (KelH]-, r.i-eloiustes, or the Gift 
of I'reaching ; (h\ the Principles apd Du¬ 
ties of Natural Religion; a Discourse 
eoMCf-rning Prov ideneean K»say to¬ 
wards a Real Clianicter and Philosophi- 
i-nl Language d'dioj, Nic. lb- wa-s one 
oi'tlie literary personages who rei-eived n 
i-fiarter of ineorporatioii from Charles II, 
under the name of the roiffd socitiy. Bish- 
oj> VV ilkiie' died in l<I7y. 

Wn.i.. 'I’h*' will of man vs the jKiwei 
which gives din-rtioii to his facnlutS'. 
\Vhal we eall the raliottal will,"!-' the vo- 
lititiii o|)enited oil by evlerna! iiifluenee,-, 
dm-eiing it to the nttuiniijeiit ofsojijM'sed 
good, or rlie av oidanee of supposed ivil. 
'fins ivJl even bniTes have, as they are 
< upabl<‘ of seeking tlie ag; cable and 
'hiiiining the diHagreeable ; but of will 
in a higher M^n.-t, as influenced by the 
moral principle lu -s-ek wbaris good m 
itselll without reti-is-nee to pn-seiu plea-.- 
ore or p'liii, brutes are not capable. Ra¬ 
tional will pre>uj>pose,s lilierty of choice. 
Mond hlieitv eoii.sisls in llu- junver ot'de- 
tenmiiing according to rea-oii ; but the 
will (if iinui is never gov i-riu <1 by a simple 
n-ti-ronee tv* tlie biglu -t gisxl: such pu¬ 
rify of pur|)i>-!e can lx- ascribed only to 
the Deity. 'I be fn-edoin of the will i-"= es¬ 
sential to moral lu'tion, atul is the gn-at 
distiiietiiui of man from the brute; yet it 
IS iu)t eiu-v pi recoticile it nielapliysieally 
with the influence of external things tijwin 
tiie mtnrl, and with the foreknowledge ot 
(omI. To deteninne how fur the IminaH 
will is free, aiul liow far tt is subjccteil f(» 
uncontrolinble intluepoes, has alw ay s iH-en 
tlie "rent aim of the metaphysician and 
th«' morah.st. Hut to give a proix r view 
of a sult)ect so profound, so unlinuted.nnd 
so variously treated, would far evceed the 
limits which the cliaracter of tins' work 
prescribes. 

Wii.i., or Tt.sTvMr\T («//(’»»<* rolunias^ 
i.a,st will). In the alistrael, tin re is a COli- 
inidn'tioii in (lie idea a "''dk 
whilst all the autiiority and obligation of 
a will w founded on tlie idea of a society, 
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ti> which he who iinahes tlie WtlMwlohgs, 
the person who rlaitns the assistance of 
the society, has, in«fhrt, ceased to belong 
to it, uiul 'ail mutual obligations between 
♦ him and the society have l»ceu dis^tved 
by his deatliu It rahiiot be denied that ■ 
. there issoinotbing unphilosophical in the 
, idea tliat a l»eing, no longer a niouiber of 
a society, shall ncvertlicless tiillueuee it 
by his previous will. But, oji the other 
hand, tiie reasons in support of tlie right 
of making wills are so numerous, that it 
is sanctioned by the laws* of all civilized 
nations and even rcceivesi addiuoiial sc- 
curitv |vith th^ progress of civilization. 

. Our limits do not jwniiit us to go into the 
discussion of these reasons VVe will on¬ 
ly remark that it is generally admitted tliat 
the <lis{>osition to acquire jiropcity. and 
the secure poasessioii of it when acquired, 
arc the foundation and b;di’>:uanls ofci\- 
ilLzation; and this disposition to acqiiiie, 
^md tlie feeling of cumpleie o\\ nciNlup, 
are greatly jironiotcd by tlie JiiaTty to tii"*- 
jtose freely of acquired projwrty, even af¬ 
ter dealli." The idea ol'a \iilldi>e> not' 
exist among nation.s in their earliest .stage.-. 
Tliey admit the right of tiiakmg testa¬ 
ment- \ith reluctance, and umler great 
resti jcnons, and reiiih r the evecutioti of 
the right diffii tilt, by surrounding it with 
fonnalitie.s, vihich iiulirute that sucli a dis¬ 
position takes place only with the couM’nt 
of the socieU. and is valiil onij under its 
authority. Iti Home,tht.s right wa> extend¬ 
ed, by the twelve tablt*s, to eveiy father 
of a iiimily (paltr Jamiliiis uti Ztirn.t.W/ su¬ 
per pfruntu tutflnrr rci sure, itajus esfo }; 
hut th«*earliest form of making wills was 
to decjjirv ctne's own will in the tis-sem- 
bhes of tlie jieopie {rnlntis comiiiis), or m 
the pr<*8enee of the soldiers, who were 
collerted lorn military eX|M*4lition (i« pro- 
emc/w). Among the ancient (xeruiiins, 
tlrt* right of disjiosing liy will was gounted 
only to frrs- jarsons .siifllcieutij vieoron.s 
to appear “without suyijsnT, wiihoul it 
, staff” iunethuht und uni,iflnl4\ and the 
right could lu* exerci-t'd only iii the as- 
8«nbly of tin; people. Hemnetions addi¬ 
tional to tliose which proceed from a gen¬ 
eral incapacitv to pertonii a valid act, 

" have always atietided the right of mak¬ 
ing a will: thus, ui Rome, funogtiers »vere 
,ljot allowed>to l)equt;juh their jirojiertv * 

, (tbiB restriction was jireseneil iti the droit 
(taiibaine (q. v.) in I ranee until the revo¬ 
lution): in (Jermany, none hut free |s'r- 
aons had thia t%ht, and even they eould 
not dia{KMe of inliertted estates' Hitch 
liniitutions hayc been gradually !tlK>lish<*d 
ill modern times f still, lioyKcvt-r, la favor 


of children,'paren^ gmnd-parenta, &C,, 
many are j et continued in various parts 
of tfuroite ; for inataiice, teatatore arc not 
’allov^'cd to bequeath the whole of their 
property awy from their natuial heirs. 
Persons of mil age, sound miml, reputa¬ 
ble dcpurtnient, and cajiabJe of inuking 
known tlieir intemions, are generally al¬ 
lowed to make a will. Of coursef the tes¬ 
tator cannot dis|X>8e of any thing of winch 
lie has not tin* full proiHTiy, such as fiefs, 
entailed csttates, &c. In the Roman law, 
the dortnne of wills and testaments was 
intimutelj cdniiccti'd w<t}i the earliest 
fnuiiilatioiis u4' their tmtionui law, vvitii 
their religion by the snrra privata, with 
the ancient nglits of their fftnles, with 
lln*ir views of the complete property of a 
eiiizeii {dmnviiim ej jure tuid 

of mere |uissc.«i.sioii (yiaaf t« bonwest), with 
their syMem of slavery, and thetr public 
law. Unice tills doctrine is so interwoven 
with tJieir wliole iHvv.tiiid i.s marked by 
So many jM‘cu!iaritM*s; for, inataui’e, liiat a 
te-t;uoeni must always embrace the whole 
propeiiy Icll (m »fO pro paiif /aift/i«. pm 
mrh inlestattLS direderr jiutest}, vviiichiiis 
lei'ii alsiiislied in die modeiti esMles 
(Priissitm (’ode i. xii. 'ioti; AustriMi Civil 
Code I, .Tshii. The Roniaii law lias, noi- 
w ithstiUKling all these peculianti«*s, be¬ 
come it* neral in unxlern riinqs', and ha.s 
louiid Us way even to Lnglaiid (tw* lesia- 
lueiit.s then* come within the jun.sdiciioti 
of the eech*siust'<*Al court.s), where it still 
exisi.., wiili so.iie mmlifirntions. \Vc -hall 
sjM'uk l«‘low of the Invysir.s}Ms'ltiig wills 
in Knghmd and the I". .'>tnu*s. In licr- 
jii’iiiy, f«x», the Roman law is yet the law 
of ihe land, wherever it has not lieen vx- 
pre-v-iy ehangi-d, and.lliere it has ivtaiiifii 
the most of it.s jM-etdiaruica. In (iermanv, 
lniwe\»T, all foreigners an* eiqaihlc of Ih*- 
ipieathiiig and inheriting, by a law made 
as e.irly as tin lime of the cmjveror Frtsl- 
ene 11. (T'l f .ItibatHr, Oroti tf.) Tins is 
not the place to treat a auhject !*<* c.\len 
sive III alt its details. VVe can only give 
tlie nio-st inqxinmit feattm^*. 'flie tbrm of 
lesiaiin nts n qiiired by the Komiiii law still 
hears the stamp of its origin. The fuiida- 
iiientai idea is tliM of a sofhmn and pub¬ 
lic triinsler of the whole proiverty, by 
which another iierwin enters.into all the 
imnidenible rights and obligatioriK of the 
testator, 'i'liis wiuttolwdone la*for»‘tH’v»jn . 
wiiiiesNes, expressly HUinmoiied (Uoinau 
male ciiimia, against whom lliere wa^iMi 
leguiohjeetion), and tlie whole cerenioiiy 
wits to la* }K‘rlort»eil without inierniption.., 
Five of these wore proper witnottaea: die , 
tixiii {lUiripms) originally carried a baJ- 
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, ance, to denote the weighing out of tb© a idStamcnt requited no extent^ fbtroali- 
<*Hi»t<- to the f»eir, who was cotisidca^d as ty b«i that of being delivered in aaaon to 
a ptJrchast r; the seventh {m(e0kUus) is the monarch; in tact, it was sufficient to 
considered by Hugo sts the fomnan of deliver it to the officere of justice, tuid 
In their presence Uie tes»- have it entered in the public irecorde- 


the witTiesseR 
tator made known his will, either nrierelv 
orally (kitamndu^ nunt^ativu'm)^ or by 
. sliowing then) a writing in his own hatid, 
or at least signed by himself, declaring it 
«o be his testament, which was then also 
to sumed and sealed by all die wit¬ 
nesses (hr-f/amcn/uffi gcriptim). If the tes¬ 
tator was a l»lind {»(;rw)ih an eightJ) wit¬ 
ness was necessftry, anu also if he could 
inrt write, but only in ease he niaje a 
wntteji instrument The want of these 
external fonnnlilies made a will \oi(l (im- 
iwshjm), so that it lost its whole efh'ci. 
I’lie intental furnialities inchxled, in gen¬ 
eral, tlie iIi^titnrion of heirs, paiuenfariy 
if the testator had children or grand- 
eluldren, or, in lailnre of them, relatiotis 
in the ascending line, in whicli ra.-e it was 
necessary tor him to make them li;- lien,', 
or t<» disinherit them evplicith. 'I’ln' < n- 
tin* omission ih naini'such rclution- intjie 
tvill, made it \oid {ifsiumailum iiulluvi), 
and the hiilisi'quent hirth of a legal heir 
was ispiiiulent to a rc\ocation of the will 
[testamentum rnptum). A te«;iatiient pas^insr 
over heir- entiih’d h\ la« to a share (and 
Mich heiiw meinded, lieiiides children and 
pannits, also "<isteiM and hroihers; nas 
<'alled motlicioiis (in»j^j;io^«m), and their 
legal jiortioji might ls> claimed by Mich 
heirs. When the tc.Mator lost the tight 
of hfijiieathing. the testament hecome in¬ 
valid (irrt/ton), as well as wh>-ii the ap- 
IHiiiited heir cetiM’d to In* sindi. for s^mic 
rea.soii, and no one was sulistittiied in iiis 
[lUirv (UsUtmoitnvi dfittitnltum. K\cn in 
earlier times, the externa! foriiinhtie'' were 
disjiensed x\ilh ill particnlur kinds of wills 
I trjrfcrijM «/ti pririUju^ata ), particularlx, 1. the 
leslarnents of soldiers, whieb were !ilnu>st 
eiiTirelv ii lie\ed from them, as well as 
frtim tJie nitemal formnlitu s ; ‘2. testn- 
nwaits made in the eountry, winch n‘- 
quinnl hut live witnesses; ,*}. tislmnciits 
mmlv ill times of ctniragioiM and epidemic 
diwiwt's, or dll ring a dangerons M<-kness, 
m uhtch case the inien iipthai of the cci- 
eniony did not make the will iinalid ; 4. 
testaments of tnivellers: tiUo whini par¬ 
ents left their pro|H'rty to their children 
only, no other fonfiality was necessary 
tliali Uiat they ehould write the williliern- 
selves, and imuition the names ol the eliil- 
drwn, and llie date of the iiistrtmient: 
theso wert> (irivate testaments. In tlic 


Modem legislation has changed much in ‘ 
these forms, tliough, generally 8fieaking,T, ■ 
they are yet required in most countries of 
(lerinany. In die middle 8ges,ilie eccle- 
siasticid courts, alingst every where, 
claimed tin; oversight of U'StameTita, as,, 
even now, testaments in England fall 
with'ui the jurisdiction of these courts, 
la;raupe it was innintained that the future . 
state ol the mijiI of tlie u*stator was con- < 
necU'd with the clmraeicr of iJie testament, 
w hich therefore fell wiihiti the province 
ofihe church, and that every one was 
Uninil to make some heijuest for jiious 
purposes, fnr the snKation of his soul. 
The tiiniiahties connected with the ' 
ni!ikiiig»'of n^tament^ wer«*lesaeiied,and it 
was ih'ilared to he suflicient that they 
slionld Is- put in writing in presence of the 
pon^h jirlest and two'witnesses; and lega- 
cii> loi the lieiielit of tin; chiu’ch were 
relieved from all lornmlities. Thi.*- rule 
of making alesiament in the presence of 
the I lcr<rjnia>* is no longer the romruon 
law of (Jeriiiany ; hut it has lieen retained 
a-' the hs’id law of many places. The 
Koman n,-gulatioiis resjiecting judicjai 
testaments have also Ih-en modified 
in (lermany. In Saxony, a testament ls 
j'ldicial if It is drawn u|> in court hy the 
judge ami Uie clerk, or out of court h\ the 
judge the ck-rk luid an asM'ssor (.sV/io^jp/ 
or IS nandiHl to them. The presi'iioe of 
the judge max he supjdied h\ that of a 
si coiid assM'ssor. In otlier parts of Ger-, 
many, fl testament ma\ tv' draxx-n Up h\ 
a niemher of the town coimcil and its 
clerk. But private testaments mude tic- 
eonhng to the lioinan toriii arc also valid, 
ill I’nisnia, jmhcial testaineiiLs are the only 
vrnc.s allowed. The testator either up- 
pciirs in court, and then’ deposits his w ill 
in writing, and, if he so ple<i.ses, s»*aled ; 
or he declares his will orally, and it is 
taken down in writing; or lie intites a 
deputation of the eoiirt to Ids hoiiM’. In 
Austria, lunh judicial and extra-judicial 
testariientn are valid. At tin* making ol 
the fiirnier, at least two iK'rsuns lielongiiig 
to the eoiirt, and acting Under oath, tiiusl 
Ih’ pri'sunt; and, if the testator gives in 
his testament in writing, it must Ik- signed 
hy himself. A last will is also vtdid, a. if 
it is Written entirely b> the testators own 
hand, and signed w itii his iimne; b. if it, 


times of tlie emiierors, in w lioin the whole is written by another la'isuiy but 
.authority of ilie state was concentrated, by the testator, and acknowledged belore^ 
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thw witnosees; or, c, if it is 
three witnesses;,or, only orslly de- 
claretl. These fimnS wiB prohably 
be cJiauged at some future period, as 
affording too much facility for fian^ry. 
In Fr^ce, thwe are btit two fonats of te»- 
tainonts, the written testament, when the 
tmator writes the will entirely himself 
Signs it, and adtxes the date to it {iesta- 
menf hohgrapht), and the public testa¬ 
ment, when the testator declares his will 
orally, and sigtis the protocol before two 
notaries and two witnesses, or one notary 
and four witinwses. If the testator cannot 
write. Uiis rirculnstauce jiiust Iw men¬ 
tioned- The testator may also (l< |iosil 
v\ith the noiaiy a staded iiisiniment ifistit- 
'itfnt mysliqm). In this ras<-, six witiiexM-s 
tr^st be present bt the declaj-niion that 
llie {toper contaitis llie will of the <h |w>'il- 
or. So great a variety of forms I'Msttng 
in various conniriei^ it may hi'crijnc (d' 
great im|>ortaiii-e to kinov hi what laws 
the validity of a w'il! is to \h‘ nulgt tl, in 
general, tiie laws of the testator’s native 
country must be follow ed ; so that a Prus¬ 
sian or a Frenehmaii can nmke a testa- 
nu‘i I m foreign countries oyly in the way 
j.i i rilajd by the laws of his dwn eomi- 
trv. Ilut, in resjs'ct to tin* form of pij{»- 
hc uoknowledgiileut, the laws of ihe 
eouiury must decide; lor example, u 
Fretiehuian m foreiji'M eountnes may re¬ 
sort to the courts instead of notaries; luul, 
jf a Pni.ssjan shouhl make a will m 
France, he must apply to the notane' Vt 
ffi\e \aliduy to the mstnimertt- 'I'he t<'s- 
laiiient, according to the Roman law, is 
dways reviwahle; and no j»ei>on can le¬ 
gally divest liin)s< !f of tins prmlege oi' 
ch'ingt-. Tim Romatis did not admit of a 
man’s binding hiio'-elf to loate liis piop- 
my to H particular isTSoii. In fierinany, 
howeier, an irreviK'uhlc right td iidierit- 
unee can lx* obtained by e.infi.iei, and the 
obligation otien made mutual, its in 
matriinoniid eonirurts, Kxrejjt in Mteh 
cases, the testator can always eliange his 
te-^lient, by lakmg ha<*k the instnnuent 
depowited in court, eaiieellinjf a private 
tef^nent, oi making another. But on 
tlj» ptiiiit, ali*o, laws difli-r. Aecoriling to 
the coipmori law of fiermany, the taking 
Iiaek of thc,de.j«>siied xvill is not a revoea- 
tioo i^fitjUnlese ibe mtraition of the lemii- 
lor h* clearly iiiamfej-iiid ; lore\ain|ile, by 
Tearing ibts seals. The same w the 
case 10 Saxony. But, in Pniiwia, (he 
taking hack of « i«i»tanicni, depiwiled in 
court, makes it void. A liue» tcHtament 
has preflafnncc over an earlier one; hut. 
if tlmiTi are aeveral testamentH, and it can¬ 


not be nacerteined which is tlie latent, • 
Wh<ant x'dlid; am|, if the' later teigameot 
was invnUd from the imginuing, the eartiep 
one ‘remains in force. No reaularly- 
made testament can lie, aiuinlled by a ‘ 
mere oral doelaratioii; bur the Roman 
law jirovidea that, if a testament is toil 
years old (in xvhieh case it boeamo void# 
by the earlM'r law), it tiiay lie nwoked 
b\ a declaration before thnn* witiioMses, 
ftioderu laws n'quire for such oml oniiul- 
incul, uimceom{»uiic<i by tlie ae,t of cni- 
siire, tearing off scale, &c., the sntmi ’ 
fonualitH»8 whieli were fi>(juir<'d to give 
valnlity to the in.«itnimeiit. In France, a 
will may he revoked hy a written cxj)r<‘«- 
Sion of the testator’'* {najKi-M', and also by 
an ond tleclaninon hetbre one notary and 
* two witio'sses. Different from the testa¬ 
ment in w liieh tin* institution of an heir is 
retpured is the codicil, which may rontuiu 
only legacies; lienee it is customary to atid 
to testament', the Chiu'S', that if. from any 
cin um''taMce,tln'y <-aimoi taki'eili'ctastes- 
UiiuciitSjthey shull, neveitiieless, iM'eoiisUl- 
ered as c<»dieils {rlayijtiiia *-udir\lltina\. It 
1. a much eoute.‘«n'd {Hunt, m thecontiiieut- 
al c,mlI•t^, whiU firmidllies a eoilied. mnsU 
have; hence it is consulere*! safr'st to ae- 
eoiiijmny’ tlie nmkmg of a *‘odicil with the 
same formahti*‘« wbn'ii are reiiuired in 
tiie caM’ of a will.- -We shall l«>w coii.sid- 
*'i‘ the laxxs of Fngl.uid ami the T. Stan's 
on the subject of wills. In resjK'ci fo 
fH'rsonnl pnipi rtv, a will is also called a 
tuilamctU ; aiid'tlie dis(s)s»tion of the u^s- 
rator’.". "cai or jHTxuml ewiale, or Isnli, !•« 
calle'l a la.d inll and ttstamnd. A dfvisf 
•s the disjxwition of real projuirty b| a will, 
ai'.’l a frgflcy i^ the jH-rsoiia! projM'rtv dis- 
lMis»'d of to one or more {htsous by a tes- 
tamei.rary provision. ,V htmrHt m a pro- 
■vision of a will disposing of real or jwr- 
sonai estate. .Among the .Anglo-Saxon*., 
the {iracnee of ilcvising lands preiaileil U* 
some extent (SjK'inian On /Irtoit, e. v ; 
\Vright’s 7’rnwrcjt. p. 17J); but, idler the i 
ronmict, lamls iield hy feudal Icniii-e 
were not devisable, with the exee|Uioii 
of burgage tenures, Ijatidsheld in giivel- 
kirid, however, as weCe, for the most part, 
ihosi' of the county cf Kent, wore tlcvtsa. 
ble. .After some elianges in the laws, fri 
this resjK'Ct, in Fnghuid, a Mutate was 
jia-wd, ill the la^ifiiiiug of the reign of 
Charh's ii, which gwe a genera] power 
ofdevmiiig whanwer intcreM or cattm the 
n-stator had in lands. In tl^c Ii. Btatws, 
fnim the first Mstticment of the <tounuy‘, 
lands aiul {wruonal {iropcily have Imam 
generally suhjert to he disiKiHod of by the 
will of the proprietor, with the exce)MMi« 

*• * 
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having one descendant can di»p<ise ofibut 
two thirds of iris estate by wiUj -and of 
but One iialf if lie leaves two, and of hut 
one Uiird if he leaviw three or more. The 
laws of the Ollier stiiteS contain Some |>r<i- 
visions lu favor of the widow of the t- •* 
^tator, particularly her right to dower, atid 
also in tiivor of pt>slbumot»s ehildmi. 
The power of the living proprietor ti) 


in England, and also in the U, States, 
with t^ exception of 1 .buhtiana,'a pouspu ;* 
niav disiKiscfby will of his prop^y, both ■ 
real and personal, yet, in respect to real- 
f'State, the general doctrine lias lieen, that 
a deviR* will operate tiiily on the property^^ ■ 
of whicli the testator was posHcesed at the 
tone of making the will, and of which he 


■J lie [lower of the Uvmg propneuir to cofitinued in jiosHession till his death. ; 
din-ct 1 k»w ids pn>i*crty siiail fxi <li»|Hi»e<l 1’his const ruction often defeats the inten- 
of tirter his tiecense, esjmrially his lands, tioii of tlie n stator, who, by devising all 
is iKit antottg those alisoivUc rights derived his n-al er-ftitt, ueilt rallv intetuls to devise 
from the laws (<■ tiatiit^, with which the what he mtn own at tlic time of his de- 
iaws of hocici) cHtiiiot’intcrfi’re without i*ease. Ami ihr iirovisioii is ot|eiJ, prr>- 
doing mjosfire, hot is foomlcil in ex- fesstdly, a (1 !sjm,*!UI)|i uf all the lands 
pi'tlieney. fhaiicelior Kent justly re- of which he inav )>•» ni jMiJwesaion at the 
marks {f'win. v. iv, left, ti^} that ifie in- time of his decejiw The revised staf- 
tercMs of society, in its earecr of wiallh ntes of IS'cvv York have .dtered die law 
i\nd CIViii/atiou, seem to rcipiire that ev e- iti thi> rt*s[«'et, and put a constnictiofi 
Iy man should have tlie tree en|o\uuiit ujsin devmes more l•onfo^uaille to the in- 
aiid ihsp<,*^ifioii of his projnoty ; font fur- teiition of testators, hy jiryvidiotr that de- 
nishes one of the stronircst motive-to ui- vise- of all the mstalors real istRTi,r.r 
iliistry and icoiioinvAnd he {lonks terms m a will denoting an mtenfsiu to 
tjie Ismds of alleetion and famiij pride ihsjmsi'of ah Ihs real estate,-hall o[ieniie 
are a .-nfiieieni gimiaiily m tiivor-of tiie iijion all the landsof which he niav U-po>- 
< lairii- of ihe n lative- et' tfie le-nutoi — —ed at t.he time of ins ileceasi^ A in* r" 

/'tr.vwrt.', rnpaldt uf hi< 1X411 if u ffdl. Tlie ntrlil of entry on lands h not srrtieraUy 
eiipai'ity lo make-a vvill,ti- to make a C'>i.- tievi-ahlt ; hut. in New York, IVmi-vlva 
irtici, or fJo any oihei jiei lh.lt may atho t m:i .'iiid \ irgiuiti,-ueh a right isdevisable 
till [lerson or iitdit.s of a [•any. i>-uhjeci the rule, in tho-e states, Ik ug that eviry 
to 1 . gid legutaiion. 'I'n make u valid inti re-t or right in lands <les<T'nditiIe n 
w ill, dm te-tator mu-t lie of -ound imu t; Ih ii-s may’ Is* dio L-i'd.— H.rr/'vfion of < 
and to maki a devit-eof land-, he mu-; fhit. It us a i;<*n»'t1d rule that wills, t. 


what he may own at the time of his de- 
i*easv!. And ihr iirovisioii is ot|eil, pro- ' 
fesAedty, a disjto-suon of all the lands 
of which he may he ns jMisriesaiou at the 
time of hiH decejiw The revised stat¬ 
utes of N>vv York have .dt’ered die law 
in tin- rt*s[M'et, and put a eonstnictiofi 
ujam devices more l onfonualile to the in¬ 
tention of fe.-tators, hy jinyvidiotr that de¬ 
vise- of all the testators real istRTi,r.r 
terms m a will denoting an mtenfam to 
<hs[»oseof ah Ids n al emtute, -hall o[>eniie 
upon all the lands of which l,c may U- po^- 
ts —ed at t.he time of ins ileceais*. A iw r** 
ntrlil id' entry on lands> h not srmeraUy 
dcM-idilt ; hut. in New York, IVmi-ylva- 
m:i .'Hid \'irgiiiiji, -ueh a right is dev usable, 
the rule, in tho-e suites, Ik ug that eviry 
inti re-t or right in lands desi-endihle to 
imii-i, may’ Is* di*v L-^'d.— Hreovtion of ( 
H til. It us a i;<*n»'t1d rule that wills, t.> 


is* of the !je«'of twenty-one year.-; hiu. 
hy thi; Enghsii law, ahoy of fourteen, am} 
.1 gtrl of twelve, luiiy iK,‘i[Mealh ehatrels. 
iJy the revised .-mtute*- ol' \ev. \ 02k ivol. 
li. p. (>( 1 }, the resfiectiv e !ige- of ea|iaei!y for 
tins purjHisi' are eighti'eii and -ixteen. In 
tiip oilmr f . States, the n-juhuiofi.s in du- 
ri* 4 <[)eet vary. So, in Enirland, iiml u'ein t- 
jtiiy in tin* r. Slates, «'married womuii 
cannot dihpos,- of either nTil or jiersoiml 
» states hy will. Uut, in i.ouisiaiia, whieh 
ado|its the l-'n,'iirh, and, therefore, in the 
main, the civil law in this respeet, she 
ean hequi'iith her own sefwirale j>ro(u‘riy. 
\n<J, m the other stoli'k, jiroiieriy, vvln ih- 
*‘t real or [M*i>onal, iiMiy he so [dared in 
trust hv inarriugi* settlement, or oiher- 
wi*i«>, that It shall he suhjtei to a lesla- 
lueritarv dts[H)Sitiou or a|>[>oiutmont hy a 
tiiarrieil w 'iinan. Dev ises to eo^Kinirioiis. 
c.v<*f;{)t ft»r clinntnhle uses, an* not iiuthor- 
i'/,ed by the EngliiBi law. Ik the revlseil 
sUituteH uf New York, a dt'v is*' to a,eor- 
poratujti not uutlior'i/ed hy it.s charter to 
'lake by dovim*, m void. Uut chancel¬ 
lor Kent {('OBU, V. i\. p. r»f)H) isofo[>iiuon 
that u devit>c in trust tor a ehaniahle cor- 
pdrotion would bo gwid, uotwiihstatiding 
VOL. fill. Hi 


o’s-raie on land.s. must U* ete^Uied ae- /» 
cording to the luvv- of the [dace where 
the lands lie ; hut [H'rs.v!)ai ('roperty jvasia.*^ 
hy a will eveeiitid .accordui;: m the law.**,* 
oi‘ the [dace of n-ideiiri* i»f the teMalor, 
tiiongh the pn>[M ity he -ituhtislck-ewher*'. 
This distinctuin ariM -' from the j^iwral 
rale, that the title to lam Is Is to be gov- ' 
erued hy the laws of the eomitry'wiicrw 
il is sitimn'd, hut titut persoti.nl jiroperty 
is Mihjee: til the eontniets.and disposition 
made by the owner, m coAforqiity to th**j 
laws uf liic plaee w'ncre they are inadtt. 

It 1.- a eeneral rule, with some few excep- 
liun-, that a will'imist Ik.* in writing. The 
laws vf N( w Yurk nnpjire tliat it eliouM t 
1 h* signed hy the testatvir. ?u‘ tlie condo- , 
.Sion of it. Ill England and in the I', i 
State.- trencrali}, it is only requisite tivat il 
-lioulvl lie signed. The eonstructloii put ‘ 
n|K>ii tins niTe 111 England has lieen tliat 
tin* testator's wruuig lii,s uante in the l>w* ■ 

• ginning of the will is a signing. This 
eoiiHtrucnon gave rise to the idwvepruf 
V ision of the New statutes. Tht«ey 
stunitps hnv e then for« defiiml, iu om' pavs, 
Ueular. what shall lie a signing; Wttbeiaiw, 
generally kav us Uns to coiiHmictkm, wliich • 

I* 
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socms to J)«' iiiwro a»lvihablo, sinro thc«' is 
appaivijth mt reason ibnb rmingwJuitsliaH 
Ih< a signing oi'a will, any more than whai 
shall Ik; a signing of all} other ua$trunieuu 
Jii Wrtuoiu, n will is nnjuired to he seal- 
oil . hut the law in ilie other states, and in 
•Lngland, reijuin's inen'ly that it sliould 
Ik^' in writing, ami signed. T!u-ee wit- 
nesx's ane n*i|uiie>i in Kiiglaiul, and in 
\erniont, New llaiiipslure, .Maine, Mussii- 
ehusetts, Rtunh Isimnl. I'oiuioetient, New 
Jersey, Man land, SoutJi (.'aroliim, Geor¬ 
gia, Alahaiiia and Mississippi. In Neo 
■York, Jlelawan', Virginia. (Miio. Illinou-. 
Indiana, Missouri, Tennessoi*. North Car¬ 
olina and Ki'iituckj, oh 1 \ two; m Lm- 
ismna, Iroin ilirec to w’veii, aeiamiiiig la 
the eireuni.stances and kind of wil*. li ii 
some exreptioiis ns to the w itm smuu ;>i 
inado lu Pemi't Ivaina. ami in Nintli C,>;‘ 
oliiia .'uid Teiiin'Ssi’i'. 'I'lic Tf:.a.l it.uii' I’l 
two wtUieKst'S siih-enhing ui th‘' pir''' i ■ 
of the test;eor,aiidofe:irli otln'i..ii. m'l !■> 
Millie under ali thesf piy'-ili. tutn-. In t:;( 
r»a ised staliilc-' ofNi w ^ ark. lie- i< ^r.iiat 
is i>'<|uired to .sejn ;!ic w ill. ni aeknaol 
gdgi' It to Im' 111' v\ill ill |iri''' 111 e 111 I .11 !i 
wit 111' hill till M ijiiinaneiu I.! liie I'.tiL- 
lisii i.i.i,Tljat till- wii!ii'-'' - iiiii't -cn in 
ea-li other's pi I'i-iji--. i'oiiiiiti li. It ii.'" 
lieeii held that tin- piiin'inh, it-,a tin- 
tQlor must sj^r,i 111 pr1(1. nf j* i w;'- 

lit-'-s.-s, is s,atisit(-d if 111 I'Wiii-'i !-•- iii.'v 
1 m* .-een l)y tlieiii: hiii hi' h- me i aiMiial- 
4 y pn-sent, tli'iii-„li m'l n'lhli ..lii<' nm -'..i- 
i'lV tile reipnreim ni ih u ihi-_\ n.ii't atti •: 
in hi' jiri'.s'-iii-e. -■ .Vji." ree/i’i < li \i 
lli<’ eiiinnmn law, tin nr,-li will \ahd 
111 -pec} to ri) I'.lel'; hiil 'iit It 'i.ll' ap- 
rendered iOld, <11 lu id; ahjei-i i.i ii-• 

hill. i.'u!ation',h\ tin Mi’e-i.'-mtul- ' - nlhi- 
stilijei r. Jij lln-'ta'Me Ilf gli Chiu li-!! < 

•'f, a mincnpativi- wid wa- no; \:ilid i i i - 
sjiet't ta pro)i‘ rT\ > \e't dill;: tiilltV paui;'!', 
unh-^' praii-d hi tiiii-i- w'lim-''.pri-'i -e, 
at the time of niakn-g id aif'. e'p. 
iy napiesied to ln-i.r witn-'' oi ii, or i i - 

It'SS It W.'tS lliudi- HI 'vie- Ii'dltcr'' ]. 't 
Kickiie'S. and W;i' ri-diH-fd tn wniiiie 
withui MX iiioniii' after lu' -It'i-i-.i'f. ’I'li;- 
proiision, or one \i'\ .'luniar. is Hitro- 
dueod into tin- si.-iMHe' of ji.nin of tln- 
L'nittsl Stat'-s, lli-t ilie ri stijeimH' o-i 
riiineuiMitivc will' eonktie iliem. m 'umi- 
of tile IJniteil States, withui stili nanowt-r 
i'uuitg. fn Now ^iiik. la the n-vi-s'd 
.'talun^ a iiutwtnpalH I will e no' i'did 
utilcriH inadu hy a M-ldier m a- tiia) imh a- 
ry wTviexi or a marim-r at st-,a. In Mas-a- 
eluiHetts, wieli a will ik not >arid where 

tie- property « xet eiis nfii, .puund'-, unless 

u B» prated hy at least Uiree witii'sM*', 


nor u)iles.s i< is made in tlip hi-.t .sieknes-t 
of the testator, and at his usual re.ddenet , 
or where he had Imsui resident at ierust for 
the preceding ten ilttys ; r-xeopting in the 
ease of a person ta'iiig UHexjH'eteilly laketi 
siek when nhsmit from home, and dying 
before his return K) his luune.— 
tioii. .\ will m.ay he revoked l>y an in 
.slrnnii'm of equal fonntdity. or hy etiti 
i-elhitg. A suhH'qiient will, aeeordingiy, 
1 .' a u-\iK-uiion of a prior one, if its pi'>. 
visions im|dy a siihstiiiilioii of the latti ■ 
will fio-till- former. Unt the more it* e- 
ei-i! rule i,', tliat it’.i siiiisetpient will is if-. 
^lllld, It will not Im- a n-voeatioii of ;i 
jiri-ci diiig onu,; and the ni-m-rid rni' 
.litain is. tliat hy a naoe.ation oi rtmei I- 
I'li-j of a .'iih.'i-qui-nt will, a tiri-n-ding one 
1 ' n\n(-d. Hut the New \oik reMsr.' 
.'i.iiuti s fh.iki- a j>no i.sion on this sidqei t, 
wliliii i' mc’f- likely III nil <-t (he ilite-. 

1 : ill I'l' th‘ n-'i.-.t'ii, n;ini*1\. tii.ii th ■ 
eui.i'i'lhiu' or r(-\oi ayoii ot a suhsi-. joe.-r 
w !i doe’' (fill II sjve a fiirnic: niu-. iinle-v 
the 'i-'J.i‘nj- ji-aki ' a del laianou lo fha- 
I d-I't ■“'a a will ii<ii\ he reii'ki-.l hv 

!< ;.m! iipetaiinii --t i>-f’i leni-i* , m J'.nr 

I Uid. 1 p\ sii!i..(-.]!,em m.tnla-re, nud iurth m' 
a ejiiiil. Uld*'" the Wlii- a id el.i’ i eloi 
die-i he pi-i'\i(li-d tor hy a maiIMi-e >1: 
tii’uii nt ^ .'■ii tin will oi’ all UfiMirTK ' 
w.-tiaii 1' re\.ik»-d hy la i i;,,ii-niiit'' 

O ' i.'Kujii I’/ ('hi!i!n,i • ' H'irt! 'I'ii' l.-n' 
I'!' 1 oin''iaii!i, a- li.'i' i" *‘ii ido .u'y iioiiee i, 
pioluhii' the p:i''<'itt I’niiii di'i'ilit Pting h.s 
I hddri II. e\i-. ptmu 11 eert;-.iii sieediid 
i-.'i'; hi 111 lie- olhei I nit' 1 .''la!.' 

. II.! in l-’.imktnd, tht p-ireji: may li" 
I'diilll Ills eluldleli 'i’iie stantt* S ot' 
dhime, \eo Mainp-',.ii<‘, Mussaeiiuseit 
•U,-t lih'nh- I'lanJ. ptioiile that p’ a eliii-‘ 
hi I"!' 1 uiii d ,'i till-w li of'i!s ji.uen'. I' 
ildii t!l e '.HOI pi--j'linion ol !|i(‘ e.'t'H- 
It the p I'l u! dl'-ii inteslale , ;i!tii 

'■I. HI ii'i '.oil st.ili-', lUid HI \eMI‘ont, 
t oi:iii-i iieni, Niw ^ ork, l*eiiH~y hniiM, 

I)• I.iw,‘.II- t'hio. ; nd .\iiilwinia, |.i<'tliH 
i-iiiii' I 'i-ld'i-ii, and I'l loo.si 4il thosi- st.'U' ' 
a''!!, ihihlieii Imhi aft'r the le-aku'e o; 
dll udl, on-Tit as if' no wdi hini her-'i 
mad . pno ided, hi either i use, that iio j»r *- 
\i'iiii 1 ' luade hy till- will I'ot the siih'e 
qii'.iili horn or posthiimorii eliildreii.- 
\ efxk'f'i/ is ji sitpjilemeni;iry wdi, and r«- ' 
i|Uire' to Im* made with similar iiirmah 
ty.- ('itnjtnictum. It «is a general nde, 
that Wills all td Im- eonslrm-d Hlnirnlly, 
and, a-, liir as is prtu'tienhle, so iis to tuhi! 
tlie iMi ntioii of the te,.sjatoi, in ihi.s i.- 
'jM et, a gifttier hheralifj is adopted than 
ill regard to deeds and m**st other writtufi 
Histnimenis. TIhh the kiw does jiot rc- 
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niultltudft of now fdants brojiipht by trmt 
travf;llor from America. Willoenow die*! 


quire thai a de% ii.e should be to tfie de¬ 
visee oni/ Alls hfirs, in order to carry a 
lee ; any oilier words, or any iirovisioiw <tf 
the will, showitiff an intention‘fo pyc all 
the ti'^tutur’s title, being suflieient for that 
I>nrfMise. Hill It lias been held that, in 
general, the devise of a piece of Inf.i 
gives the, devisee only a life estate, unless 
it eotild U- gathered from the will that a 
greufiT estate vva.s ^iritended to la* devised. 
Hot iht' law, in thi.srespect, is verv nioel, 
i.'iiproved in llie revised code of New 
Vork, which eonsinies a devise of iaml 
!‘i l«' ;i (h vise all lll^ icstatur's iiitere'l 
111 It, unless a contrarv intvnJiori a(»pears 
111 the will. 'I’liis eoMstrui*ii';ii w^ll, nn- 
lioiihtedly. more fn’ijueiuly i orrespoin! to 
lue inteiilion ol‘ the testator. In MitVss. 

1 husetts, it liiid jireviously been held tine 
,1 'levim of wild lands, w'hiidi iIh; testator 
J,'tsse_ss<nl m fee. lairried the }ee . liie pr' - 
suiiiption heine eiitfrelv m fliiot of this 
» onstruetioii, smee liie deM‘-c won! 1 . 
opuM aliv olli/‘l int'Tpri'tiUioii, li“ of no 
..dv.in:a!.'’e to the \ie\i-,-e. The rule tti.it 
ifii' piesiiiaption sliail he in lluei of ,i 
!.f> '-tale. It'no other bo exjue-siar. li.is, 
I'liii.'ubti div, dol’etited the i!it‘'Mlion ot 
le^'itoi. 1)1 flioiisands ol' iiist.ui. I s, in- 
• ‘mI, 1(1 .ihnost alt ea-es of \\ ;i!s j)..: 
brnvMi ■i.n 1 <\ l.iwyers. 

Wiiiwtov, John 'riieojiluiii', , 1 
til.ill ihtli) nuiibie poet, v\.t- Inini m ii !».. 
a' Mohnmgeti, in l*ru-s,(i, and. in I 7 i« 7 . 
ttc.M'iie a sehooi-liJilster ill rit. I'et*-. 

•h dud in 1777 His poeni' rel,if>' to 
ine sepin-jiiion (>f Siedy iroiu I'.d.v. Tin- 
h'stoiy ot' Xrtiiiiini-', and otln t t'evated 
.vni,).Tts. He also w role table -111 di.d.'"in . 
'I'iie .’ilOst eoriiplele edllKUi ot ,i'l- p.»l[is 

e. IS ji’ilihsheil ai \ ii iin.t 117'*.1 . 

W H I nf Now, t 'narles I.oui'. a ■ * lebr.at- 
t ,i Imu.iiiisI, lairn ri Ik tlm. m ITtki. was 
Ih'-'OM of ail apoiheeary, and, all. I -iiidy- 
I'.e [.tiarpaiey under his faihei. wri- - nt 
to til. iiiuver-ity v'f HaUe. and liien lo 
i .angeiis il.M, w ii'Te X\ leglelihad.i l.iboi 
t.irv of pli.nmaeeiitie.d elievtiiMi \. W’.il- 
lieiiow then retHriied to Ih'rliii, win re, ui 
(7^♦^, he iMS'jvVd the i‘hiiir o/’ naliinii 
bist.'rv at the roval college of nicdieine 
and .siirgerv. In he was-appeniied 

profes-or ot liotaiiv to tin' aeadt'Div of 
Herhn, .and, at t»'iigtlt, director of ihe 
iNitAiiie gtiriicn at Ucrlin, winch iccuvcd 
gri afad.iitioiis and im[iruvninnnts under 
*•:-rnanagement He fonned ii/loologi- 
cal cabinet, whn'h he firt'sCiitetl to tin- 
i>iiis«’'Uiti of Uerlin. In li'tHthc travelled 
ttirough \iislnn tuui I i’per Utilv. and. 
seven Years afur, wa- in\!’‘‘‘i to I’liris by 
Huinholdl, to clgi'Sifv lu.d J*-'crih>’ tli*' 


not long after his rctoru to Beriiu, July 
1 (*, 1H1 :J, He was an associato oft wentj - 
•ftiur h'nracd Hotvieties; and the king b«- 
stovve.«l on him the order of the black 
eagle, ,\nioiig bis Jirincipal works aro» 
ProdromiLs FiortK Btroltvrrms (1787); 
Hi^turia Jlmdrunthonnn (Ziirfch, 1790, 
b'ho), I'llunTM d( /io/rtnwy«c (1793), whicii 
rite- Ims'i) translated iiiio.scvi'ral languages; 

. irhiirit'uhvri iiirliiiom- .tponbiru'e' (I79fJ); 
Sftenii Bliinhiriim i rfiiheiil‘,i Plcpitns rilf 
'•ocnil'it ai{ fi’ 'u rti nvitfis riun DiJfermtiU 
sptt trivinliliat^xjinompnis.^ 

vS'/'rb.i nnlnh'/iiH, hi anillum Sijxfcmd' 
H’nuiL' 'liiri ilix illeriiu. 1797 — 1810, 5 
vois.. in nine jri.n-); (ivvle pour fhidirr 
Hin-iitniii' la l>i,i‘iinipii llsf'l): an*! Ifortus 
/{froliru of wiiirh oiil_> ihe ilrst vol¬ 
ume has Ih'ci,) pnbh'iied. \V did enow’s 
great Work, tii ' PI infnriim, was 

|i ti u.eonipli ie.a.- ic' ihd Hot live To fr.ii.-h 
till' history of'the i-r' ptogaiiiie ii!aiit.s._ \ 
c'lnnni.alion has Ims n jiioini-ed. by jiro- 
I'e-'or l.ink. ol' lie! iin. 

X\ I! i.r. .iohn tJeorge. a distiiig’iislied 
ingiavor. wa-« bom m I71o,ii>'ar Ijii.s-s n, 
in 1 le^c-!>»([ ni'ladt. He' leannal the 
tr.id.’ of a giin’'init!i. and Tifierw.inls be- 
e.iMie a wi'.ieh-tiiaker. H. snhse.jiiently 
went to I’.iris, and thert' bee.une uti (-M- 
graver. His purtlMil dt'tnais-lial ileilei-ie 
j.i'came the foundation ol’ his fomme. 
In the revobuion. he lost his piojs'rty, 
anto'inling to Mil'.OtMi friUic-, ,kiid wnuid 
btve !'"-t hi- hf. bad not In- .son hap- 
jM ti* 'i lo !ie iit'iai of liie nartoiia! gnaid 
■of I'ati.s Vapolt'on made him a inemlier 
of ill legion I'f lioiioi.,md liie iiistituti' 

• h'c'.'d bun into tii.'ir i'ody . Hw pnitrait.s 
of (i).- imm-tei I't.in'iitin and of B«,st,net 
are piicu. nl'trh v.^hn'd. Hesnliscf|(io(ii]y 
engrtt'.f’d histoneal .md s>nular pictures; 
also ma'iy -keti'hi's of his son Pitn .//- 
trtindtr f'lUi, h-irti m I’aris, m 171.". 
He lilt'd m 

W'liinM 1, Mirriami'd thi' Cimipmoi ; 
king oi Idig'.iii'l and duke of N'ormandy. 
He wa- liotit 111 urJh.indwas the nanir.d 
sill) ot’ Kobert, diik" of Norniantlv, iw \i- 
lotta, the (laiighit* r of a tanner of i'alai-e. 
Hi-' fitiier, Is.tv mg no !-'gitii>mte .-on. on ins 
departure on a pilgtiimigi'to .leiii.-aiem, 
c.Kipied ilie -Mies of the .dticliy to-wi tir ai- 
leg.ane ' to liitn a- h'u-’heii. Kohi'ft thotl 
in lO-T), on hi,- remrn from I'.ile-mie; and 
till' giiurthen of the young liuke eoidd not 
jvrevent i!i" king (''f i’’ruice I (sii reducing 
the dm'bv t'l II verv ow coiiduioh. Wlieu 
XNdlhani ti.'sunu'ti the leiits iiinitwU, Ins 
V Igor at.d uLiluy ^oon n'le'lk'd tliese iig- 

/ 
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ftR-tssums mluowl fkith the French 
iunj{ ami hi" own reliclhoiis Ikuoiis lo the 
' ueees"ii> oi pt uee kin5 subtuission. F<1- 
waitl the at tins titiio kinj^ of 

F.ii^'l.ind, beinj; eltisoly eoniieetod v.iUi 
the Nornian faiitily, wu-* uisligated by the 
arehhisliojt of Oauti’ihm y. u Noniian, to 
alU>w VVillimn t<f be jjiteii to initlerstatH] 
timt the kuiti «i(“<iciie«l hmi tor his siicees- 
"or. The. irn“<oluie elianwter of F.dwanl, 
liowmer, nnhieeii hhn to keep the secret 
111 his own hreiisl, wineli emihled Harold 
to tiseeiid the ilirone on Ins death, in 
without opposition. Harold hud pn fi- 
,onsly hei'ii eanio*! st eaplite into .Nor¬ 
ma, idy, where lie Was treated with 
di."li!iition hy Willuuii, who int'oitiled 
hull of the intentions of the ('onlessoi. 
and tiKik from him .an o.ah to do iiis minnsi 
to earry them into etl’eei. Hi'oe. ■ip.it.on 
of the throne led to iiuioed'.ate win. :ind 
the NoriiKin niMi'ioii tiiilov.i li. \,.i. !i wes 
rendered su‘’ee~"rnl li\ the !■ ihI-' of liasi- 
in^. i‘ouf.dit on liie fourth o* 

Kliiti, teninn.nnii: m liie di f-ut .ind lifuh 
of Harold luid iv.o ol' hi" hto'lu < >n 
the ''hnstiiias d,i\ id ih* s. rr.. \ear. 
Wf’ n was ‘-i.UMiid, ..'it .1 sort nf 
li.o.'.ituary elei'ioi. on I'iie p.iit ol (oi 
i i.nrlisii iiobh*'. '10,1 oiiik ij(,- eo'ioin.n . 

< onuiaiioii oath. Hi': ; . ■ .I'lire" w. > 

mdd : hi' soutrhi t > oijiaii. t’ hro' if 

wdli ills new ! 1.10 hi'n.- 

m) lit stiii'i discijiliiie. I’oniii I’led ihy 
liberties o! I.ondoi; , nd oiin r i .'.i* ", and 
uiloiini.stered ju"!ii e irnparliall} . t (n iii" 
niiirii to Noriii.iiiii\. Iiowevi >, tie line 
h"Ji, l« inj.' treated h', the .Nornmn ii a lers 
hk*' a eoiupn-red pe.iple, liii>ki oui ir'ii 
i> \ 'li, and a fonvjijiiie\ vmi-, pl.t.im d ihr 
ti' loiissaen o* .iH tin Nortii.u - m ih 
I'oiiiiij), (hi 'll!" ui'eiiitrmee, \\ d'.uii 
retorned, and !» I'lii With a 'liow < i lo-- 
tire. Iw repress.;le uie eneioaehine. 1 oi 
hiH loiiovt»r~; tint, rev .viiil' ;tic t.iv oj 
Daiieyi It. wl.ii'ii had In on :iln>li"!ie(! Ie, 
Fdward the (’onfe'jsor, tiie disconten;' 
Wore renewed. i h*'< lie I'l ples-i d v.i'il 

111 !# jisiial MiJoi'. and .i n luporar^ <..;u 
succeeded, 'l ie jes.siaiiee ot' two 
<?rful P^ftMin noble-, I'.iiwin ui.d Mmiar. 
who liad fori 111 (i an allianet with de- 
kiiitjs of .Siuiiland and Oenmark. and w i.h 
the pnnre of'Nortii Wale-, so^m .iper 
drew William to ite nortli, where he 
ohfnrml .Maleolrn. hiiiir of .~i otiand. to do 
.joinage for Oninbeilim.l. rrnn. in.s 
tune, he trealwl to* r.liuhsh like .t I oll- 

'!*e led ;><jo'ph'. moiuplied eonfi'i-atioiiu in 

fjuaiK'f, iUid foreid th* miiive no- 
>,h’. ><■ d«ts« It the ••oimtni "i jrreat iniin- 
* 1.1 l,U(sd- another ionnidaii!!* m.-iiir- 


reetion broke out in iJse north, and, at tlift 
same linit', the KuoIIhIi r»-sumed arniM in 
Uu*. ensieni and southern euimties. Wil¬ 
liam/irsi opposed tin; stonii in the noitli, 
and executed 8 tich mereileiw ven^eanee ui 
his profn"es.s timt the wiioh* countrv Ik- 
twt’eii York and Hurham W!i.s turned iriUi 
a desi It; and alwwe l 0 tl,(K 10 of ImuIi sc'xes, 
and ail nfr*s, are saiil to have perished. 
Tliere iH'inj;' now seurrel} u landed propn- 
oloi who hail not inenrred the forll'inire. 
of n-ltelhon, he put into exeeiition bis plan 
of inliodneinjf a total .dieralion of the 
stall of F.inthsh N.iw anti pioja-rtv, hj 
diMihii!; all the iaiitls into bai.mies, ami 
adopliHi.' the ti iidal eonstuution of Nor- 
matiij} in reimul t<t tenure and .ser\leeK. 
Ib'a!"<i rediieed the e. <desi,istieal prop- 
eitii to a "iniil.n "N.sU'nu aiid, tn order to 
JiroM ut lesist.nu'i li*ini the eh't^ix, e\- 
|slieu.dliln r,noii"h I hnreh dienitanes, 
:i'id |il 111 li Noiii.aii"' <it •■tint toreiL'ners 
in lie II ,'ii ad. Still liniiiri t<i "Hliiu;.*nte 
ilie mind." ot’ the I'.n.'li'h, lie "oiiyln l'< 
ahi'iisii t'\on til, n l.ine'r'i'f, i.iiisiurrth*' 
rot'It (o bi 'po'. n at I o.Hl iind used 
H. > "ini' of jii'iii e .ii.d in Lw pOH’eid' 
u.'.'", .and oi.l*-|.ne li !o lorin ;i i .dint; 
jiart ol" nisiiieiioe .i .ill the '• iioni- 
• Inieijii !'.■ ;ie t■'a^Ii'. !'i 1 1 * I, tlie i-ai ( . 

r.i'vv'ti ,uid Moieai pr-i In* > 1 ,i m *v e 
-nil '■ j,,ti in 111* iioiiii wln< h te; min.lied 
ill th<‘ dea'.ii o!' the loiiiK I. ami < aplnri' 
oi'itn l.iiii r. .u.d the >o<>»ii-!i kitnr liai 
me .''p.nii ukI d tin m, )\ iHnnii lie,'eh* d 
'll ,inii_\ .!';<* r'eoiiaml, whii h situn led to 
.• pi aei on whieh oee.isioii, la allowed 
tin r torn ol'tlie weak Init Mniillid Saxon 
!.* .r. i'.dn.ii \ili( Itntr. win* had taken 
ii n.n*. Ill S oiland. .tinl proini-u'd him nii 
tioiio.alile e-i:d>li»hnlent. In !(iTd, h** 

itn.ni* 1 to Normam';,, w!i*-ii,'i In wa-i 
r* l•■l^l• d bx « ri voiti ainikMo his .Nohh.jh 
ii'iiiiis. \\lm ii wu". iiowi vi't. ipiellf'd ill 
t'n o .-ent t hl'i. his hall brotia r. In 
iditi. In- re .jved a biter fioin fmjh 
< i’n /111 N V 11 .!' (uiriHi' lutn to do lioio.*,;.. 
lot I’l" i.i:\.doni, i.mi to jiax the la'en-. 
til'd tuli'i e tioin Ihiyland t** ih*' holi 
see. W ..ii.iM ileoH-d the ln'ina'/e ; tior 
wou.'d he m! 1 o>v the Hnjlhsii pielatts to 
.iiti ml ei m ral eouiieil snnmioneU by 
<iri;o,i,, (finseninl to tlie lixV ol 
I'ei'I'f pi ni'i. ^Ixiut the jiarlO"!, la’ 
i.'tsiitnted that {T* nend survey ol the bind 
etl pioj«ri\ of the kit!i;dom, the rfoa^ 
ot'wha'h still I xist.s under the title ol 
Jhime-ida}/ liottk, Is'inji.' t* mimne r» tm-i 
of fb*' rttifii*'." iki the difli retil eotmlietj 
th* 11 * xtent, proprietors, tenure. < r»mU 
til'll and viihie. 'I'he inannt-r in wine 
jie iaid waste the N’<*w Furest m Htunp 
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fhirp, wlicro. lit; dernolislicd .villn^-y, 
rliurthfh, and ftmvente, und tFJXjwUfd tin; 
lahnbitiints for thirty iniK’S round, nn’rt'lj 
to forrn a t'oroKt for hunting, t'xhihirs hw 

• nicliy and lovo of sifwirtuig, wlik’h fit; 
fiinhtT proifftfd hy a most wvcre codi* 
of L'aiiif laws, (ti 10H7, hf wont to win 
.Mill I’ratit'f, whosf king had niicouriigctl 
S U'liflfion of Noruiiui iitifilos. lit; 

r-d till- I’rciifh torntory, uud foiumntcd 
grtMi ravtigi', fait, fiy thf staning of hi-i 
liorvf, rt'ffivi'tl an injur) %vhi<‘h hat-ti'iiod 
■*ti‘ dt ath, at (hf nhlwy ot‘ Ht. Gitviii'', 
nt'iir Kotion {1(^7).in ftif si,\ty-t)iird jaar 
o! in-aj;t‘. fh' It'fl ihri'c stiii—Kolii'it, 
■ti wiioin he Isanifatiii'il .Noriiianil) ; 

illiarn, who inhiTiffil Kiijland; and 
fh-nr). wfin I't'i-i-uftl notJiin" hut hi- 
})ro|MTl). Iff ,ihi, •{cit Cue 
laiiLdiU'i-. \V illi.ini tiif <‘ouiiin r'ii was 
:ht‘ ino't [MOM iftd sovori'iLTii of (n-. tinif. 
Iff jHis-.- ^iijK rior taloiit', Imlli ja'liu- 

• itl .iiol iintilial, and t-rn[»l<i) I'd tin ni wiili 
1 • mat kiililt'^ I'.'or aiul indu'tn. Hispa'- 

'■loiis wi-tc. jtowt \t'l,'■iroML'; Ills ainliilioii 
siif'i' and mrii ilfss; ami Ins Im\<' of 

• u,u oin-i! |(sl loin to tli'iaaaid all ;i'- 

stniinl-.of inflict antllinin imiN Tlii- 

♦•I'ti’s i/i I'! i'oti.juih ill r,.ht<sl' 

^irii jtiii nr'mni./a ' l*ari'. •’vol*. 

W It I t w If, sniiiaim ti lint'M. tion, 

ill'p d ii.n*',si son (>t ihi’ [>i>a‘i iliii*;, 

iviisittiin 111 Idtid. lining iionannti d kiiii; 
of I'liLdiiiid It) Ills lallifi. on lilt tlraiii of 

ijii- l.ili '1 III' lui'ti'iii-d tool Initn \ia. 
'I'.'lsil) , took |io<-,'S«lon of till- ro)'ll Ui' t'- 
nri ai \\ UK'lii stci. ,111(1 w;is i-iotMiid at 
\\ osinnnstfr in .''•■ptcnilit'i, U!"/ I'iio 
diMsi'tii of l’.oi;land and Nt'i Ai.ni'i'. did 
not, lio\\i‘\(‘I. |i!t‘:isf tin- it liaioii w ho 
tcrntoiios in hotii; tyid a i-on- 
'pir.ii') wits lof'licd fill fllhi-lll.a lilt ih j'o- 
sition of William in' t;v\oi of Ins hiolii'T 
Uoiicn. \stlir I’onsjiii atois w ( I'c elm ll\ 
\t'rni!Ui'. till' kiiia, w ho ^Ktsst ss(‘d a foii- 

.sidt ratilf ..I''Ins fithci's \and 

aftnit). imnit lii.'iii'l) nil Ill'll Ins atti ntion 
to ihr 1 .iigh'h, and. U) {nniit.snia a icstn- 
ration'of iln ir ini’U'iit laws,and Ida rts to 
limn tu till'io)id I’ort'sl, lit' wtts ('iiaMmi 
III It'i) a I'on'i', h) mi'.'ins of' whirh ho 
siit'i't s.si\I'h rodiii'i'd lilo t'a ilt's of ilif 
oiiiifi'di la.t", w lioni in' M nt to .Noiman- 
tl\. ador ‘■oiifisonting ail llioii faiglish 
limviw^itiiis. firing ntiw ftrinl) soiiU'd on 
ns throiii*. ho forf'it hi' in'iuiii.sos lo tho 
r.ngiisii mini tho di'tnli of f,an|r;mo,aiTh- 
lM.'lii.ip of ('aiiUThm), froomg him from 
an anthorU) wlin'li ho ii-sjioon d, ho o\- 
loiiilftl ins nijiaoii) to tho olinridi. and 
•■oi/otl tho loinporalitios^of vat'anl hiMi- 
yjTK's and ahjiH‘\s, to wlm'h ho d' l«)od 
.• ■ IG* 


a[>iw>int 5 i)g sucocfisors. In I 0 !) 0 , lie mndo 
an inoursion into Normandy, to remliaie 
on Ills hroUit'r RolKirt*, bdt a reconoilia- 
*ion was offootod hotween them, atxl 
Jlohi‘11 aoooinfianiod him back to Eng¬ 
land, and It'd an army for him against,tlio 
king ol Sootlaiul, whom fit- conijioMed to 
<lo hoinugo to Williaui. The two brothers 
did not, howovor, long contiiine friends, 
and, 111 W’iDiani ivas m Franot; plot-- 
ting again-t Ktdiort, wdicii In; was rt'callwl 
to I’.nglund !)) a ooiispiraoy of his barou.s 
in the 1101111. which he ipnokty roprt'ssi'd. 
Tho follow mg \car, Kohi'rl inortgagod his 
dukotkim to W dhaiii for the sum of ton 
tlunisand marks, to cnahlc him to tit out 
an oNpcditn n and join the cru.sad.-rs ui 
the Holy Land. W ilham aeronlinglv 
took jwis-esnioii of Normaiuly and .Maine, 
and ion after, U'liig si i/.od with it ihingror- 
oii' illn(’i''s, ajiptiinle.il Ansetm, a Norman 
.dthot, distiiigiiished tiT l('*irnnig imd pie¬ 
ty, Jo tfie arehhi'hoprie of ('.'inierfnir), 
which had I'omained vacant sineo tin 
ih'iiih 111' f^anfraiie. ('unt>ar) to In- ex- 
pietaimn, Ik linind'iii ,\iiselin a stroim- 
0(1- ih tender of thi' eiamisot'tin eliiir<'li. 
;mds;tov,»' in ili po,s(> Imn hy means ol'a 
synod, lull ‘-onld not sin'ceed. At ieng'.h 
Vnsetmnhi.iiiied jmtiiii-mou to mmi Koine: 
and iM ills .'liiseiic' the kni_ niimediate!^ 

si'i/ed on all the temporalities of hi- .sle. 
lie Soon after was o'diged to \,-ii [''rains-, 
n> n'('t the'piogrc's of tlie toid o* L.i 
riei'ke. In lUK', ihi duke lit'tiillelilie. 
t«'ilo\( mg dll' ox.Tiiipli of the diik" of Nm - 

m. 'indy, 'ipplied m 'William m aih.inee 
iitm money on Ills )iro\ inee. towliiLliTno 
l.itlei readily agreed, .md w:aj itheut to 
p:i\ the inotn \ .ind ai'ijmie pos-(>s.sKtn-of 
liie t>'n ill I' le-. w hen .in ai enii nt tenumat- 
ed his tith. He w.'- Iniiiiing in the Ni w 
Foil si,,Hid had alighted t'roin iiis lio!-" 
idler ,1 I'has*. vi Inm, :i s'.ig siuhh'iily -la.r - 
mg lip lit ai hull :i Frenoii gemloinaii, 

n. 'uin d \S aliei Tyind, lei.Dy an arotw .a 
the .mnnal, wini'll, giaiit'ing from a trie, 
enlered the king's hre„st, and jn* reed In"! 
lo ihe in .lit 'I'xrrel imniedi;it**iy gatlop- 
)ied lo die ,'oasi, and emhaiiod mr 
France, where,he joined tho erii'iidei'. 
Tho king's body w;ls tnimd hy tin* ('onn- 
try people, and mnyrod, w idiout n loi'io- 
iiy, at W iiw'hostor. Tins laoiii took 
|iiaoo .\tigiisf 'i, I lh(>, will'll W'tlh.'iin' was 
III the tiiiliodi ytar fd'Ins age, ;uidlit)i'- 
leontli of hi.s reign. Thispnm'i possessed 
X igor, doeisio Ii and’jiohoy, hiit was mo- 
loni, jjX’rtidious and rapaouiu' 

VVnt.ivM 111 , leiodituiv statlihnlder 
of Holkmti and km:' of 'England, th«; 
^ivatcst fiicmy in Louis XI\ and the 
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founder of the sj^stom of tlie bohnee of 
power in Europe, became prince of Or¬ 
ange Ity the dentil 6f hie fiither, William 
II of Nnssiiu. 11c was born in 1650. His 
rtioiht'r was Henrietta' Mary, Stuart, 
. daughter of the unfortunate Charles 1. 
I*tisse3sing superior talents, and educated 
in an excellent inmuier by tlie celebrated 
Ik* Will, he gained tlie love of tht peo¬ 
ple, who aiipoiuted hjni captain-general 
of the union in 1672, when Louis XIV 
invmhd tlie ivpublic, and conferred on 
him tile office of stadcholdcr, whicli had 
been discontinued four veal's liefore. He, 
caused die dikes to be broken down, <le- 
ceived the Fraucli generals by a skilful 
iriaiin’inre, foriaed a junction with the 
iaUH'riul army, and forced the French to 
rcmai. 'fhe party of die hoii&c of Or¬ 
ange? now prevailed; and the ^tates of 
lloliand, togi'liier with four jtrovinces. 
declar<*d, Feb. 2, 1671, die •.ladtlioli^i'r'.liip 
heniditarj m die house of Orange. Wil¬ 
liam lost, indeed, the battle of Seiieti m 
1674, and that ol' St. Oiner, m 1677 ; but 
-he was. iievertliele,>ts, able to keep the '-n- 
cioy 111 check, .iiid,'by his jxilan, engaged 
the ct’ipirc, Sji.ini and ISrandoiibiirg to 
take ; ■'.1 with lloliand. r»o that a jK'ace 
Was .nought about at Nimegiicn, in l,67r'. 
He could not, Iiovcmt, iirc\<'iii the con- 
I elusion of si'panite treaties. William’s 
whole policy was diiccti'd agiun.-'t Louis 
XIV, for wlioni lie cutcrtaiii'-d a |l'■l'■on^ll 
hatred. I'o curl) tin* ainbition of the 
French monarch, lie iiistilute<l tin* loagiio 
of Augsburg, .July l*>r^6, beiwis n die 
emjkeror. S|kuii, Sweden and Ifollaiid, 
to wliielt IJeiunark, aild some (Jerman 
piiiiec >, aho aeeeded. Perbaps he may 
ii?i\e had the furdier object of gi\ing 
effi--. t to his jilaiis with n sfiect/to Eng¬ 
land. His wife, Mary (intirned in 1*>77), 
was the daugliti'i of James II,' and. pre¬ 
sumptive lieire.-'S to the throne. Lnev- 
pecieiily, Jatne-’s sec.ond wif* gave bmli 
to ason, .liyie 10, !()?<!■'. The greaterjiail 
of die parliament and of the nation now 
feared ttiat the bigoted James would in- 
. troduce the Catholic religion, .•uid subt ert 
the constitution. Rumor plsu asserted 
that the prince wa-' stipjaisititious. Tlie 
Episcopalians and l*resl)ytcrian« in Eng¬ 
land, under tjH'se chrurnsitauccs, iimicd, in 
order, tiy the aid of Holland, to give Ala¬ 
ry the succ^sjon to the tlirone. William 
foresaw that England, by the jiohcy of 
his fiither-in-law, would lM*coriif; more and 
more closely fonnect»‘d with f'raiice: 

' he thereforo joined with the great'ma¬ 
jority of the.Brilssh nation; and the peii- 
sionaiy Fagel persuaded the statea-gene¬ 


ral to support him witlt ships and tmopis 
for tlfo preservation of British freotlom 
' and the rroiestant religion. William ar- 
riied suddenly, at Toi^y, Nov. 5, 1688, 
with u fleet of 500 sail, ostensibly equip-, 
ped against France, and with 14,0u0 
troojis. Upon his lauding, a great part of 
the nobility immediately declared for him ; 
and James’s soMiens, by ilegrees, went 
over to liim ; so, too, did Churchill, after- 
ward.s Marlliorough, who was followed 
even by the second daughter of James, 
Anne, with her husband jirince George 
of Denmark. Tlin (w'ertiims of the king 
were ejected : be lh(>r»'fore fled with bin 
family to I'rnncc, in December, after 
winch William made his entry into Lon¬ 
don. Tile two houses of jHU'liamnnt, in 
conienrion, iKiw declan'd that Janies 11 
had broken the fuiidanieiirul comjuict be-i 
tween tlie king and the jteoplc, and had 
coiiviiiieiitly forfi'ited tin* throne. After 
this (El'll. i;j, Alary was proclaimed 
queen, and WiHiarii, lier hiishaiid, win* 
liad, mcaii\\ bile, ironc over to (lie English 
chuich, was jijochunied king, and was 
.'done to conduct die adiiiiiii.stration. At 
the same time, the deelur.ition or hill of 
riglils (see R(// o/’ ihgW.s') seal'd the 
limits of the royal jiower, and the oi derot 
Miecessioji. 'I’Jii.j is c'afled tin* revolution 
of iscotiuiid folloned England’s 

e\,imple; bill in Ireland, wiiitiier Louis 
XIV sent Jame.s with an uim\,lii«‘ ma- 
joiily of the ('atliolics niaintaiiied the 
caii.se of the dejiosed king. Rut the %ie- 
tory gained tiy' William over tin* army of 
J.lines on tlio Royue, July 1, I6ft<i, and 
by Ins general Giiikel at Agliiini, July l-k 
HM, a.ssisted by the elenieucy with 
whiel' htt tiehfed the \aiiquishetl party, 
niiido l.'im master of Ireland. William 
wins wounded in the former liatllc; but he 
caused the wound to be drt'sseil at the 
lit ad of Ills hoops, and fliught on horsi- 
back till the battle was won. In the war ■ 
on the eontineiit be was le.ss sueees.sfu!. 
At Mteinkirk lie was defeated by marshal 
Luvembourg, in 1092,luid atNeei wiiiden 
by tlie same gciienii, iuKiftft; but he always 
sueeecded in wresting from the Freneh 
the li iiiti. of their victories by skilful re¬ 
treats and marches. He even toolf Na¬ 
mur, in Kjftft, in the Sight of a siijicrior 
hostile irririy. Louis was fliially eomjieL 
led to ac-knowdedge lifni as king of Engs, 
land, at the peace of Rytiwicls, iu 1G)7, 
'Pile li.'U'Iiniiieiu ineisted, at that time, oil 
tlie disbanding of nearly tlie whole army, , 
Ix'cause it <leemed a standing anny in- 
coinjmtibl^ith the security of the con¬ 
stitution. %>,on after, the will of Charles 
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II of Stiain, who had made the erand- 
sciu of ixiuis XIV his hfir, iiiducea Wil¬ 
liam to arm uU Europe against liOuLs in 
the great alliance of the Hague, Sept. 7, 
1701. F'or the benefit of'Austria, and to 
presci-ve the Imlance of power, hut more 
<'«p<!ciftlly because he could not brook 
tliat iielgium should b; dependent on the 
jKjlicy of France, he wishcnl the Spanish 
munarchy to be (iivided, and for th)».j>ur- 
pow' repair'd to Holland, at the taid of 
June, 1701, 'nioiigh his lungs, at this 
tunc,were so weak that he coiibl not sfieak 
loud, and he fclwhal hiifccnd waaapproacli- 
nig, 1 m“ made all preparations, with his usual 
sagacity, for the opening of the eainpanrti. 
Alter tile death of James II, Lotus XIV' 
iia\ ing caused his son, JarneS III, to lie 
pioelaimed king of England, William 
iiaiiid it easy to induce Liurlund to ac¬ 
cede to an alliance with Jlolland, the. 

* iupi;ror, Denmark and Sswedi'ii, anti to 
consent to the ef|uipment of 40,()()0 sol- 
'liers and 4000 sailors. Ihit in tlit' midst 

if those projects, he lirokt; Illscollar-bnie 
r>\ a fall from his horse, heuveeu Keii- 
siugKui and Hampton tumit, MunMi H, 
i7(r2, mid died, in ctmsetjuenee td’tln' ae- 
eideul, March Ki, aged fifiy-iwo yeai-s. 

I llis wil’e, Mary, had already died ehdd- 
li-ss. 111 KtO,’).) With him ihe hereditarv 
s:atitliolderslii|i of tjie fi\e proMilces he- 
< ame e\tinct. and the ftrunge (lossessioiis 
\en' divith'd bet ween l*nissui and \V il- 

• laiii's nearest tsnism and testamentaiy 
iieir, .Itibii AV'iil. Friso, the jirmee of Xas- 
saii'Diet/, hereditary stafitholder of Fries¬ 
land and stailllitijder of (lUiimigeii, fioiii 
ohom tlie jiivseiit king of Holland is ile- 
.seendi’d. William’s niaiiiiers wtTe too 
'oltl and ungracious to allow him to lie 
popular with the Kritisli f nder a re- 
sf'rved exterior lii' concealed a stronglo\<“ 
(d* It noun aiul powt'r. His ' ehagrin, 
when lie was eonipelled to dishand Ins 
Dutch guards, and the regiments of 
Freiieh lligiti\t's in bis puj, was so gi'eaf, 
lli^t he was on the point of rt'signing the 
g'oveniment, tmd was prevanited with liitfi- 
milty by his Mends and ministers. The 
liritislifontineiital policy, a eonseqnenee 
•^if jealousy lowaitls France, was fonndetl 
by VV'ilhttin • but be founde'd, at the sapm 
umb, Uii; subsidv. or bwii system, aud tbo. 
national ilebt. I’o obtain the niaiorily of 
vouis in jiarliaineii^ lie madetiseof bri1«|- 
ry. Olherw'ise hi* reigned, in the spirit 
of fre,edom ami tolerant Proti^uiti.sm, 
(Uiil'Hgrttcnbly to* the true Lntei'est of the 
rmtibii, which had bot'u wholly disre.- 
gardbl by the Slparts. The wiiigs w ere, 
uicretore, now the miuisteritd part}', aud 


the house of commons froth this time ac- * 
quifed new political importance. lA the ' 
Netherlands, WUliam founded a school of 
great statesmen, like Fagel and Meineius.- 
Inirnerswl in politics and war, be had 
neither leisure nor inclination for litera¬ 
ture and art. In conversation, ho was 
grave and repulsive ; but in business, pen¬ 
etrating, quick and decided ; in danger, 
niidaiuityHi ; in difficulties, un.shaken ; in . 
war, bold withoqt Ostentation. Though of ' 
a weak constitution, he feared no hard¬ 
ships. ‘Mu(‘h as he loved feme, he hated 
flatuny and ponqi. (i;ieo James II, Mari- 
horov^h, iiiul (irml Jiritdin.) 

WiLLUM IV, king of the, united king¬ 
dom of Great Britain'.incl Irehuid, third 
son of George' HI, born August‘.>1, 17ti5, 
ascended tlie tlirone on the death of his 
brother, Gi'Orpi 1\', June yt?, Pre- 

vion.s to his eievalion to tlie rojal dignity, 
he was known by the title, yf the duke of 
Clareii<-e. (q. v.) Being ajijKiinted lord, 
higii admiral, during the slion adininis- 
inition of f'iuining, who, deserted by a 
large ]>art of the. tory }«irty, had been 
o!)lig( d to cast about for support in ewry 
quarter, the duke of (,'hu'ence was ceri- 
Mired for exjHuiditures made without 
wtuting for jiarhameniary apjnopna- 
tiori.s, and liad fiiund it advis.Jde to rc.sign 
Ills office during the Wellington admiii- 
isdatioii (IH'iC'). On bis aeees.siou to the 
tlirone, lie ixttuneil the niiinslers wlin ' 
Were ill ofllc.e at the ciicea.se of Ins prede- 
eessor (tin- Wcdliiigton eabiMctI, with as¬ 
surance’s of his coiitidcnee in tlieir zeal 
aiulabilit}. GpposUioii, disappointed in 
their e.xpeetat Kills of a cliaiige'of ministry, 
ibniided on the whig family eoiinexions 
formed by smcnil of tlie Fitz.elarenooB 
(natural elnldren ot the duke of (Tu'enoe 
liy Mi>. .lordaiik and iiartly on the char¬ 
acter and prcMons {Hdilical eoni’se of the. 
king, nob renewed their attacks on the 
minisiiy with' acklitioiud vigor. In th« 
new parliament, which met in No\em- 
fier, the ministry iMuitg h'ft in a mi¬ 
nority on a motion of s'li' H. Paniell lor 
referring the eivd Ast to a si'lecf commit¬ 
tee (t.r), immediately sent in their lesig- 
niition ; and a whig udmiiiistration was 
foj-med on the tweuty-stcond, \villi c.irl 
(jin*} ax its head. The great eiciil wiiich 
will rendc'r the reign of V\ iliiam^ IV 
miniiorahle, i.< the passage ol' the refonn 
act. (See Parliamentary Reform, in the 
Aiqienilix jto Uiis volume.), VVhlliam IV 
is d’caeribHi as affable in his manners, ! 
cordial in his dejiortmeiu, witli somewhat 
of the rude heariiin’Ss of thc^ deck, on 
w'hich he had pai*ed some of his 
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years. In the iuit 7 he had, of course, prelate suggested, especially with n'spi'l 
been under flie ronunand of plelteians,, to the introdiictioji of the detosled Span- 
anti the messmato and companion of ish intpusition, and the erection of li«w 
simple ctTOtnoners. This had given him hiahopriee, the count'of Kgmont, tin; ' 
1 ‘lore knowledge of the common clasaes prince of Orange, and the count of Horn, 
than Ins brother and predecessor hud had' therefore, represented to ilie. king, in 
tin opikirtiinity of acquiring,' and, al- writing, that, unless the cardinal was 
iiiough lie had never distinguished him- speedity recalled, his violence would 
f-clf in the na\ 7 ,.soniethiu|[ of popular drive the country to relxdlion. Philip 
maimers, and a conimand of sea-phrases, looked *on this step as treason ; but he 
His unkind treatment of Mrs. Jordan eonecalcd hia anger, and recalled the car- 
(q. V.), tuid the- license of his private life dinal, hut, oij the other hand, sent the 
at Bushy park, are stains upon his charac- duke of Alva, with SjHinish and rtaliun 
ter. The iddost son of the ‘king, George soldiers to the N/^therhyids. After the * 
Filzelorence, was created earl of Munster reinoiistranee, oftered, in l.Kiti, l<y thnie, 
in isyi; a second, lord .\(lolphiis Fitz- hniidrL'd noblciiien, with count Lours of 
’ clarence is captain in the royal iia\7 ; a Nassau, the brother of William, at their , 
third, lord Frederic Fitzclan-iici', colonel head, against the introiluetioii of the iti- 
the army and aid-de-cainp to the king: qiii.-.itioii and the esiabliKlmieiit of new 
and a fourth is one of the king’s chaii- hishopiies, had hei-n rejected Midi eon-' 
lams. The earl of Munster ir* author of temjit (the jH’titionei-s were styled lieg- 
an Account of the Britisli fainjiaign of gar-.— (iurur\, Wiihain had a iii(*t;Uiig 
180J> in Spam and Portugal (London, widi ligmour, Horn, hi-* lumher Louis, 
^Jd vol. of Mcinoii’s of the Late and otliers, at Denderinond, to di lilx-ratc 
War). The ti\e dmiditeis of’\lr-=. Jor- on the means of iueriing the tlireanuin:; 
dan are niarned to the earl of Frrol, the danger. Tlie majorit) advised an ann* d 
honorable .1. F. Kennedy (son, of earl resistance, roiint Fgimuit atone, go\- 
. rassifts), Mr. Sidney,colonel Fo\(son of ernor of Flanders and Artois, was (d' 
!,.rd F' llfuid). and lord l''alklan(l. As the ojuiiion that they should tin-t to the irmcc 
king t.aa no children h\ the qaceii, the and clemency of the king. “'I'his si.tce,” 
nnneess Vicierj-i i,« iiciress presiunjitive replied tlu' sagacious Or.iiige, “wdl he 
of the crown of the British empire. our destriietion, and Lgrnont the hiidg' 

William I the Yoi m.h;. count ol' In whichtheS[iniiiards\Mll]ias^miotl,.- 
Nassau, prince of Orange, tilt'fotmdi'r of N'etlieriaiuls, anti vvluch tliey will tin .u 
Dutch fieedom, was the eldest son of destroy.” When they sejalnU'd. lignuiu; 
'^Villiam thb I’lder, eonnr of Nassau, .tikI and (iraiige. in pieseniimeiit of tlie fu- 
.hiliaiJii, coimft'ss of .^tolIxTe, and was tiire, emlmic(,il, and Itmk leave of each 
horn April Id, l.skl, at the easiie of Dll- titiier with teai-s. 'I’he prince, with !t,s 
’enhiirg, ip the eoimty of NasMiii. lb* wifea'id his cJiildren. eveepting tin' eld- 
nas educated in the Koman t'atholie e.s, whf> was study ihl^ ,it l.oncaio, re- 
liiith. hy iMaria, tjueeii of llmigarv, si.ster I'.nred to Breda, vvhenee, howevei, iic 
of ('harles V, and siH'iit lime years in at- reimiu'd to liis castle at Ihilenhuir. 
terulance on the person of the emperor,' Aleanwl.ile. Mva advain ed into the .\erii- 
who had so high an esteem for the spirit, erlaiids. Many' men (.d’ eoiiseqnenee, in- 
tiie jirudenee and inlelligeiie*! of tlie, elinlmg F.gnioni and Horn, were imme- 
prinee, tljat he asUi-d jiis ivpinion respect- diately arrest'-d, and cm etiletl at lhn.'S<ds. 
ing the most inqMu tunt matter', and, .fuiie,.'), irkir!. When cardinal Granvella 
wlien he was hut tw<ntv-tvvo vears old, vvu^ appri/ed of this at Rome, lie nn|iihed 
mtruBtcil him with the chief I'oininand whether Mva had taken tSecreey (‘■o he 
tif the army in the iWetherlaiuls, in the termed the prnieesuf Orangt'). "If tins 
absence of Phihheri. duke of Savoy, lie iisli is not caught, the diike’s fishing i« 
.also recommended him to Ins succitisor, good for nothing.” Alva caused the 
Philip 11, who, however, dect'jved l»y the prince, tile comil.s ot‘ Hoogfitraten, of 
calumnies of the Spaniards, regariled him Kiiilenhnrg, and others, vvho had retired 
as tlie . cause of tlie resisiaiii'c of tlie Irom tlie country, to he summoned before 
Nethcrlapds, and, therefore, would not tlie coimcii of twelve. The jirmee did' 
confer on him the oHiei' of wadtholder. not appear, hut sent iiV an ajipeid to tii* 

As cardinal Gram elk had now ilic entire states of Brabant, as his natural judges, 
confidence of'the king, and Alargitret of uml to the king in person, heeause. o,s .\ 
ikniia, who tvas eirarged widi tiie gov- knight of the Golden Flcei'c, he eonld lie 
1 rument of the Netherlands, was obliged judged only by the- king in [lei-soii, and 
lo vihatevtr this proud and umhitic)U.s i*y the knights of tlie order. He applied 
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for protrction to the ein[K*ror MaximiJian 
IJ aiid the Gcnnaii "princes. The empe¬ 
ror protiiisod jt to him, and, condemnjpkl 
the proceedings of Alva, who liad de¬ 
clared t)ie pniicfc outlawed for not ap- 
l>eariiig in porHon bn tlic apiminted day, 
hafl confiscated his i>ro[>crty, stationed 
troops in his city of Breda, and removed 
bis sou Philip William, thcif thirteen 
yo!U-s of age, from the university of Lou¬ 
vain, and sent him as a hostage to Spain.* 
prince of Orange now Uwk the field 
t against Alva. He publicly [irofesseil tlie 
rrote>tiuit religiWu, and received aid in 
uionej and troops from several ProtesUmt 
princes. With the army, which he liinl 
*ra!s«*d, his brothers I^ouis and .\dolplius 
iiivjuled Fricblatid. .4t first,tliej defe.itcd, 
at Ueihgerlce, in (Irbningen, tlic Spam>li 
genera!, John of Ligne, count of Arem- 
Jarg, who fell in tlie ongagcinem: but 
Adolphus also lost lii.s life,; and, as count 
Louts vriuited nionev to puy his troo|(«, 
hi- wa.s soon after beaten by .Viva at Jern- 
mingen, July 'Jl, lotW. William now 
raised a new army of ’J 1,000 Oermaiis, 
v\ ho Here joined by 1000 Freiu'h soldiers, 
and <leelan*<l [lubhcly that Viva and Ins 
eouncil of blood [coilsHI dex tmuhlcx), m 
Brussd.^, were tlie cause of llie war. Ho 
toiuliieted his foices, with great skill, 
across the Hliiiie and Meuse, enteied Bra¬ 
bant,.and defeated a div i^ion of the lios- 
tde ariiiy. but was unaWe to britig the 
duke of Alva, vvlio threw himself into 
tiic fortii'ssi's, to an engageinent, or to 
'■\cite the jHiOple, who trenibied before 
the Spamaixls, to a general msum ciion: 
on the contrary, lie was obliginl to sell Ins 
plate and haggnge, and even pledgt' Ins 
priindpality of Orange tfi pay Ins arrears 
to bis ofticers am! soldiers. Ills anov 
now dis|aTsed. lie himself, vviili 1200 
cavaliy% and liis brotbei-s, refkiired to the 
duke of Dcu.k Punts, and took part m 
his ex|)cditiou to FVance, against the 
Catholic jiariy of the (JiiLs<’s. In this 
cxiK'dition, he •diidmgmslied himself m 
several liattlca and sieges, but, after tin* 
unhappy tornunatiou of the campaign, 
retunied to Germanj. In L'nmce, admi¬ 
ral Coligiiy had adviM'd him to lit out 
jirivatccrs again.st the SpanisU, and estali- 
lisli himself fiarticulurly in Zealand ami 
Holland, fixmi which tlic Spaniards would 
hardly be able to iliive him. The prince 
followed this advice, and tin* privateers 
made thetnsclv»‘s masters, in l.>72, ot the 
town and liurlair pf Brjel. im the island 
of Vooni, and also took I'liishing. As 

* He WRS eveutualiv released, liied iii 
IfiS. 


Alva’s tyranny became more intolerable, i • 
'and the {leople werg cxaeiicrated by new “ 
exactioi^ several ckie^ of HoUaod^ Zea- ■ 
land, Oveiyssel and Gueldres publicly 
declared for the prince of Orange. To 
relieve his brother Louis, besieged by^Al-"* ■ 
Ml at Bergen, in lluinault, he entered 
Brabant with 17,000 men, where Mech- > 
liii and Louvain threw open tlieir gates > 
to him; hut the French auxiliaries, sent 
him by Coligny, were defeated, and he 
himself could not compal Alva, who had 
statiom.'d his furoes in an eutrenchetl 
camp, to an engagement. JHe, therefore 
retired, not without loss, to the Khitie, 
and narrowly escaped the danger of being 
captured by 1000 Spaniards, who broke 
by night into his camp. A little, dog 
waked him in time to HHiemble his sol¬ 
diers, and cut off the retreat of the ene- 
mv. 11c next proceeded to Utrecht 
and Zeulami, wliere the Putch priva- 
leeis had appointed him their admiral. 

In l.")7r>, the states of Holland conferred 
on hiift the sovereignty and chief eom- 
niand, for the time that the war with 
Spam -hould last; and the example was 
followed by ZcalamI, and afterwards by 
I Tieebt, Gueldres and 0\erys.sel. This ‘ 
trust was renewed in 15dl. Some days 
Is'fore they ojienly antiuunr, 1 their de- 
f(ctioii from Spain, tin* states did homage 
lo the pnnee as their sovereign, and took 
the oath of allegiance. This sovereignty, 
hovtever, was iner«*ly personal; but, in 
loti'i, tlie grant of the hereditary dignity 
of the old counts of llollaml, lo which 
was annexed the posse-sion of their do¬ 
mains, was made him by the states, and 
formally ncccfited. The prrnce was de- 
sen itig of this confidem’i. He liad al¬ 
ready, in 157:f cqtiipfs'd a fleet of LW 
sail at Fliishimr. This fleet was always 
siiiienor to the Spanish, so that it may be 
inily said, that the Dutch acbievdi their 
I’rci'dom on the ocean. Vfler Alva and 
the pnnee had each taken several eities, 
Louis of Zm'iiga and Bctjuo'.ens sueeeed- 
cd the duke in U??;!, and, .Vpril 11, l.'>74, . 

defeated l.oitis and Henry of Nassau, tiie 
brothers of the prince, who both fell on 
the field of battle. William raised the 
.-ieg^e of Leyden by breaking down the , 
dikes. Zuniga .soon after died; but the 
Spatusli .soldiers at Ant\yeri> and other 
places committed such t/ilrages. tliat ail 
the province's of the l,,ow Countries,except- ' 
iiig Liixcmbiirg, united at GIienl,m l.W(>, 
to expel die foreign troofis, and relieve ^ 
themselves ftoni rwhg ou.s restraints; and V 
wlicn tlic new sUidllndder, John of Aiia^ ‘ ■; 
tria, a natural brothei of the king, yio- ' 
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kted the privileges granted them by the 
edict of 1577, tlie states of Aiitw^ called 
the 'prince of OrAnge to their aid. Tho 
^ people remved him with acclamations in 
' Brussels, where a partof tlie estates offered 
him the stadtholdcrship. But as several 
nobles were opposed to him, he effected 
tlic adoption of a resolution that Matthew 
of Austria should he received as stadl- 
holdor, while he himself should have the 
rank of lieutenant-general; but he re¬ 
tained the rnaiiagenieut of all public busi¬ 
ness. - Meaiiwliile, by the victory at (Jem- 
bluurs, January 3V> 1578, the Spaniards 
recovered their sujieriority iu liie Wal¬ 
loon provinces, which were zealously 
Catliolic. The new stadthdlder, Alex¬ 
ander Famese of Parma, ajipointed by 
tlie king after the siuhlen death of 
John, wus a politic general, who knew 
how to win the favor of the Belgians,, 
dissatisfied with the religions pe!icf>, or' 
the political equaliiy of the Two ehun'lics, 
and converted to, the Spanish interest tin;' 
nobles, who wi*re disaffected towards the 
prince of Orange. 'Flie prince, there¬ 
fore, brought the seven riorlliern pn>v- 
mce i into closer connexion, b\ the union 
of I'^rcclit, January 23, 1579, and thus 
laid the foundation of the n-publir of tin* 
United Ncthtilands, (cp \.) The negotia- 
lion.s for peace at Cologne having iieen 
ihiitlcss, tho stales, at the proposiil of the 
prince, conferred the sovereignty, in 15H0, 
on Francis, duke of Anjou, brother of 
king Henj^' HI of 1*^ranee, and on ^^dy 
2fi, 1.581, renounced their allegiance to 
king Philip of Spain, as a tynirit. The 
king hail already declared the jiriricc of 
Orange putlawed, as a “heretic and false 
Christian, another Cam and Judas, a corn-, 
imtter of sacrilege, a perjurer, an iiiVlI- 
gutor of the distiirlmnces in the Neilier- 
lands, and a real pest of liiimnii soeieiy,” 
and Ifed wl a price of 250,0(K* dollars on 
his head. Wheawer should deliver him, 
living or dead, into the hands of th6 
Spaniard.s, was to receive a jiardori for 
•ad crimes, and, with his posterity, he 
raised to the rank of nobility. The estale-, 
jn consequence, gave their stadtholder a 
body-guard, and the prince replied in a 
violShr manifesto, in which he accused 
the king of last and murder, of tlio death 
of his son don Carlos, and of his wite 
Elizabetli. Meanwhile, the duke of Pur- 
raa todk several fiirtified jilaces, but was 
obliged to raise the siege of Cambray, 
when the duke of Arqoii advanersi with 
an army. The French *i>rince w;is here¬ 
upon proclaimeti duke of Brabant, March, 
1682, on which occasion the prince of 


Orange, presented liim the ducal coronet; 
and publicly administon'd the oath, tliat ' 
ho would reign agreeably to the tenor of ■ 
the compact. Tljis event took place ia'' 
Antwerji, where an attempt was socai 
after made to assassinutc tlie prince. A‘ y 
Spaniiu'd, named Jaun-guy, shot him with 
a pistol: the, ball entered under the right 
' car, ;ind passed out ihriiugli his left elieek, 
destroying si'voral of his teeth. The per- - 
|M-traior was cut down on the sjiot by the , 
guard. A Spaniard,' .Salzedo, and an 
Italian, Francis Baza, were likewisi’ ap- 
prelicnded. who had n oieived money from 
the duke of Parma to make way witii ihe 
duke of Anjou and the prince of Drange. 
Both wer<’ convicted: one was torn ta 
pii'ce.s by I'oiir horses, at Pari.s; the other 
put an einl to his own lift’. After these 
occiirn-nees, the duke of .Anjou begun to 
null at iinlmuied power, heedless of the 
advice of the prince of Orange. But his 
design of making hmwlf master by 
force of the most important citic«, such aS' 
Bruges and .Antwerp, \va- frustrated by 
the citizens; and he retunied to Franee, 
January 3, 1583, where he died the sumn 
year, jiilj 10, 1,58-1. the jirinee of Orange 
wa- sliot 111 Ills jialaee, at Delft, by a 
\oijiig Burgundian, named Ba'tiiasjir (Je- 
raid, who bad insinuated Inmself into ha, 
confidence. He was rising from table, 
when ih(“ assassin filed a jii'-tol at bmi, 
containing three He fidi, and <lied 

vnili the words, Mon D'h u ' Mon Dim ! 

pitie d' moi et df tan pnvvrr pev~ 
plf H'lS murderer was not more than • 
tweiitv-two years old. On bis exaiii- 
uiution, be cunfe-sed that a hbaticisran 
< f 'rournai, and a Jesuit of Tn-.e.s, had 
p< rsuaded him to commit the deed l>y the 
assurance that it would secure bis eternal 
liappiiif'ss. William was fifty-iwo ye.u‘.s • 
old, was well formed, bad cbestiiul hair, 
and a browiiisli comjilexion. He sjioke 
btth'; but wliat lie saitl was judicious 
and pleasing. In the art of wiiiiiiiig the 
good will of men, lie was a master. 3’o- 
wunls his peojile, bis deiiie.iiior was 
friendly and discreet. He frequently went 
ill the streets with bis bat ofl', and eoti- 
v<‘rsed freely with the citizens. In hisi 
house, ho was hospitable, a lovei of splen¬ 
dor, and liberal of every thing hut his 
coiifidciic.e. lli.s acute understanding 
jienetreted tht* ch«,ni(!ter of men and 
events; hut he himsolf wa.s impi'iietrable. 
Keserveil in his manners, and appiiiently 
1 veil timid,' When he spike, tlie fire and 
boldness of his el<H|ueriee (‘arried along 
the minds of all. Danger bo met with 
calm equanimity, obstacles witli a wise 
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firmness. He wa.s not anxious for his 
own exaltfuion, but for the intei^ of the 
petiple: the fniedorn, thet^forc, which he 
estuttlished did not perish witli him, and 
- ins name ha.s acquired a permanent place 
^ in, the liistory of Europe, He was four 
times, married. His son Maurice, who 
succeeded him m tlie.ofiice of etadtholder, 
tvasv one of the greatc.st captains of his 
age. Ilirt other son, Predme, Henry, stle- 
ceeded Maurice, and died in 1(>47, Wil¬ 
liam HI, king of J’higlund, was grandson 
of Fri'derie. Them are three live.s of Wil¬ 
liam, in Dutch, hy atK*»ynious authors. 
Sec, also, Miur.iii (hi^rlidmus ^in-iacuF, 
etc. (Ainsteribim, KsJS, fhl.), <md KluitV 
liiMonj of thr ihilrh Uovrmmmt. 

W iLi.iAM I, elector of Ifcssc, was horn 
in (’as«el, m J74.'l, during the reign of his 
gnuulfatJier. His fiitlier, Freilcric II, 
ascended the tliroiiein l/tiO. llnviiighe- 
eoniea liomaiiFath<iliem I7.')4,tii( i (luea- 
tiun of tiie children amis left, aeeordiiiit to 
agrrenieiit, eiitiiely v. ith his wil’e, w ho also 
received tlie govenmient of tlie comiU 
of Haiiaii as tlie guaidiaii oi'llie children. 
Prmce William studied at the uimer.^iiy 
of (iottiugi‘ 11 . During the seven years’ 
war((|. V.), he lived at the court offlin-J- 
tiaii Vll, vvliosf* second sifter he iiiarncd 
ill I7(i4. Wtieu of age, iie took the gov- 
erniiieiii 'of tlie cmiiin of llaiinii oiit^if 
tlie hands of Ins iiiotlier. Tlie young 
prinee was active, < cotioiuieal, yust and 
popnl.'ir. In' 177t), he eoneluded, as did 
.several Other Herhian ]innces, a treaty 
with Kngluiul, to furnisli troojis to he em¬ 
ployed against her eoloiues in' North 
.Arrierieii. then at war with the mother 
country. Two vears latei, he was made 
a tnajor-gcneral In Fnaleric th<’ (iieaf ot' 
I'nissia. and took jiart hi tlie war of the 
Bavarian Micce.ssion. In he lie- 

eaine si)V(‘rcign ol' all flic Ih's-ian tenito- 
nes, after the deulli of his llitlier. He 
now showed himself severe, active tuuT 
jnst: hut his disposition ihr saving often 
lii’geiierated into avarice, whilst Ids mania 
for soldiers liceame a curse to Ids (Miiintrv. 
He ruled iiideperidoiitly, and closeiy 
w'nti'hed the oiru’cr.s of his govemmenr, 
often prutecling the ^leasahts, whom he 
coiisiden-d as his i»rojM‘rty, again.st them. 
He improved tlie schools and cliurohes, 
the jMilice, and the adiiiinisiration of pis- 
tiee. In 1787, he, concluded au’other 
treaty with -l']nghind, agreeing to furnish 
42,060 men, in consideration of receiving 
. for their si>rvice, <175,000 erown-dollars 
amiublly. He also marched troops against 
France when the revolution broke out. 
The peace of JBasle, ^eoneluded August 


28, 1795, between Feu^ia kOd 'Prsmee, , 
put an. end to his exertions in this war. 

By the peace of Lunelille, William re¬ 
ceived the dignity of elector, and an in¬ 
demnification for the territory tbatle had 
lost, taken rhiefly from the possessions of 
the elector of Mayence. He took tlie.:* 
greatest care of the increase of his pri¬ 
vate treasure. His known disposition 
towards France, his relations with Prussia 
(he lieing a field-marshal in her servicev ' 
and hiH eldest sou Laving married, in 
1797. the sister of Frederic William HI 
of Prussia), and his continual military 
preparations, drew upon him the misfor-, ^ 
tunes which hf‘f»4! him after tiie battles of 
Jena ((j. v.) and Aiierstadt. (q. v.) In 
ronsi-qinaiee of the ihieats of Napoleon, 
utid the advance of I'lench troop,s under 
Mortier and tin* king oPHoliand, he fled ' 
to th(' neutral states of the king of Den ‘ 
mark, saving only his fiiniijv and his 
treii-siires. By the jieaee of Tilsit (q. v.), 
and the foundation of the kingdom of 
Wi’stplwilia, William I was dejirivcd of 
ail hLs doininions, and lived, from July, 
1 ^ 08 , in Prague. In 18011, when Austria 
took anus against France, the exiled elec- 
toi issued a jiroclariiation to liis fonner 
snh)? cts, and iwigan to collect an army 
near l''ger, in Bohemia, with wind.' h; 
tliouglit to reconquer his electorate ; Imi:' 
till' issue of tin' wgr jmt an end to bie 
undertaking.’ The victor} of the allied 
liowe*^ at l.eipsic (q, v.'), in ;a - 

piovini lus Condition. In Noveiuu 
18Ift, he entered Ins former capital, tlw v 
city of rn^sek Though si'veniy veats 
ol(i, he n'suiued (he labors of govc'fiimeiU 
with great activ itv, hur not to the henefu 
of In.s peojde. Dis idea.s ol’ monarchical 
]>ower w'ere enlin'ly at variance with tho 
t-pirit'of the times Every thing was to 
Ik' put on the old fooling: 20,000 men 
(with (jufues, like tlie .soUiiers of forntei 
titne>) soon marched to join tin; aHies, hut 
vveiT .'illowed to return even bi'fore tie' 
peaci' of Pali', on condition that they , 
should he kept ready for mimediate sei- ) 
iriee. I'lie elector, iiowever, did net 
comply with this condiiion. from niotivvs 
of cconomv, and became thereby luv olv ed 
in difticuities vvitJi tile allies, who inard'- 
0 (] troops into lii.s country. By the me 
di.atioii of IVussta, this diiliculty w-a.^ ad¬ 
justed. In 1815,tlu‘clt«ctorsent 
to act agaiuk Fraiite '; they fought at Se¬ 
dan, Charlesville, Mezi^re.s. A c. His w ish 
to see the Genmii.empire restoied by the 
eongi’ess of Vii'tinu was a.s fruitless sis Ida 
plan to have lunlself acknowledged king of' 
thfe Catti (■q. v.), so tliat he retained his fot- , 



’ , 'Bai^ title of elecwr; q&< 1, bam^ilheoiMd 
Severn! additions to his territoi^, he.caU* 
ed bimseif also gi'and duke of ru^a and 

E rince of iStmburg. He woukl not ac- 
nowiedge die validity of the ^o of die 
erown doniaihs, wliicb had been made 
. under Jerome, and took them away front 
the buyera—This fact, die crying inju^ 
lifce orVliich was admitted by, Pru^ia 
Aud Austria, is nieutioued in tne article 
Oowtcnn.—The assembli®} of the estates, 
to' which he liad ^dded the estate of peas¬ 
ants, gave him much trouble, as the 
ground assumed by them did not agree 
with his antiquated’notions of die rights 
* of tlie crown. ToVrdrds his officers he 


' nov«* prevented 'fito FrciMh Ao^'enwr-i; 
ing Western FlandCra But, Septemhervi 
13, h4 was attacked in his position h,;^ 
v-tween Menin and Werwick, with sur|i '; 
8U{»erior force that he was obliged to re-^ 
■ treat lieliind the Scheldt, after along ifi '” 
Insistence, in which his brother, prince Fred- . 
eric, was’wounded. The next year, he" took 
J,.audreoies. He then forced tne enemy tb 
retire liehind the Sarnbre; but, in the ^reat 
battle on jnne IKJ, in wh!ic!» he had T»cl;n 
successful at the head of die right Wing, 
.he was obliged to retnait, after the Fnmch 
bad taken Cliarlwoi by ‘assault, and l>r‘ut- 
en the left wing at h'lcurus. llie AuvS- 
trian forces liaving rem'ate<l, before 


WBS avaricious and severe. His soldier^ chegm'and Jourdmi, behind the Moust>, 
received little pay and much drilling and .the prinee, with his pufeel»l(*(l army, 
I flogging.’ Jierefused to separate the public could onh jinuect flie frontiers of the re- 
treasury from his enonn«ms private, aecu- imblic, in unison with the duke of York, 
raulations. His conduct lowanlsimiividu- nut tlie flirtress<\s wen'reduiH-d, and the 


als who had beeri in oflice under the West- 
phaKah. government wiis unprincipled. 
On the other band, he must he admitted 
to have been careful to prevent his ofR- 
re-ers from abusing tlieir autliorUy. He 
was accessible, to bissubject.% and jirotcct- 
od instice wlien it did nut clash with bis 
iiJt • -ests, or unless he had formed wrong 
notions of wliat was right. He died in 
Id20, and was succeeded by lir» only sou, 
the elector Wi.juni II. 

William I (Wiilia^i Krederic of (.)r- 
ange), king of the Netljerland.s luid grand 
duke of Hu.xemburg, was horn Aug. 24, 
^772. His fiilher, William \', prince of 
Orange and Nassau, hereditary stadtliold- 
er, whip died in 180t>, at Brunswick, was 
descended from Jolin, the younge.st 
brother of the great William I of Onmge 
(q. V.) ; his mother was a princess ol' Prus¬ 
sia. In 1788, 'he made a tour in Oer- 
raany, and remained for some time in Ber¬ 
lin, at the court uf his uncle, king hVederic 
William 11. " In 1790, he, cufered the 
university of Leyden. In 1791, he mar¬ 
ried the Pniasian princess Freilcrica 
l.K>u'isa Wilhehnina, sister of the pre.sent 
king of Prussia. He then undertook ma¬ 
ny improvement^ in the army, but stifferv 
eil much opiwsition from.the patriots, 
who had been jnit dowp, in 1787, by Pni.s- 
slan trooi*. Part of them had fled lo 
France; and the national ennvemion de- 
einred twin against the stadtholdrr, Feb. 
i, ITISS. ' Humouriez conquered Dutch 
Braibant'; but the prince, the SHbject of 
t^s aitide, delivered it, by the aid of tlie > 
troops of the allies, after the victoiy at 
NeerwiodfBn v.), March 18", gamed 
by prince .fJohqrg, in ithe Austrian ser¬ 
vice, ovcirDnintouriesc. The crown-priifoe. 


ice enabled the eiieiiiy to jiass the Wuai, 
so that Pirhegrn entered Ptrecht, Jan. 17, 
179.). The jiarty of the |)airiot.s favored 
the eiu'tiiy, luid the .stadtliolder soon founij 
himself nicapnbb' of ■saving tlie republic, 
forsaken by her allies. His sons, Uiere- 
fore, gave iqi their commands, Jiii,. Itl, 
and William \' I'lnbarked, on trie IHtii 
and Ifttli, witli bis family, at Hcheveuin 
gen. in nincieeii poor fisliing vessels, for 
Kngland. Hampton couri was a.ssigned 
ns ii ri'sitli'iiee to the exiled tamily; 
bu! the two .sons soon ri'tnnied to the < 
continent, in order to arm a bddy of 
Dutch ciiiigmiiis at the evjsuisc of Eng¬ 
land, which body, bowev er, after the peace 
of,Basle, vwis again dissohed. I'rince 
P'roderic entered tlie Aiustriah serviat',, 
iiid died at Padua, m 1799, I'iie subjer: 
of this article went with bis family t« 
Berlin, where lie exjH'cted n fav'orablc 
cliaiige from the iiiflueneo of PniSMa, 
then on friendly ten^s with France. He 
occupied hiiilself with the education of 
liis children, tlie cultivation of science, 
and the improvement of some estatr-i 
wliicli he had lioiight in Poland, and ftn •. 
nliichlie immediately abolished boudnge. 
Hks liitlier bad ceded to him the pitta's ’ 
winch the diet had assigned hUP iu Gcr- 
iiiam’ In' way of indemnifte^tiub 
ly, Fulda, Con'ey, Dortmund, &c^ Au¬ 
gust 29, 1802, and be took f>o.sse.aston of- 
tlieni in tlie same yean. He lived at |*ub,l 
diq but sjient part oMie winter in j 

Living himself m ibe «t*ost 
tnaimer, be established ui his ueiar||j{»p^ 
sions an -economical admitiistroAMi^l^ie^d « 
reformed numerous abuses. HisMpiir- 
tial treatiiient of all his sulqccts, oT what¬ 
ever religion, gained him tlie hearts.of all. 

t 4( 
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, After ihc death of his father, .he took; frontiers of Holland; tlie.hceple rose iai? 
possession of the lauds of Na^au belong- Amsterdam, Nov. 15 'an^ 16;*antl even 
, mg to his famdy. But, having refus^ , the Hague, in the midst of French troops, 
to become a member of the confederacy declared itself, on'the 17th, frii- the prince. 

■ {^1‘ '^•) ol the RhiiHi, he lost the sovereign- When tlie prince received lb© bewa of. 
. ly over* the lands-of Orange, wbich/tvere these movements, he embarked, and land-, 
iliyidt'd hetweiai his relations of Njtssati- ed, Nov. 29, at Scheveningen. The peo*' 
Usingen and Nosean-Weilhurg, and Mu- pie received'him with demonstrations of 
.. rat, grand-duke of Berg. He was also^ joy. In Amsterdam, flie commissionetS 


rat, granu-uuke ot lierg. He was aiso^ joy. In Amsterdam, flie commissionetS 
ihreati ned with the loss^ of I'ulda if he of the proiisionaiy government issued,- 
should continue to decline joining the Dec. 1, the proclamation, “ Thb Nether,^ 
confederation; but in case he should join, lands are free!” and “William 1 is the 


snoiild continue to tlectme joitiuig ttie 
vanifederation ; but in case he should join, 
Mc was to ho rewarded by the grunt of 
Wiirzburg. Ifut li* dcclareil lhat he 
would not dishonor the name of ()rnngc 
liy bending liis neck to a foreign master. 
In .August, IbOb, he went to Berlin, 
where, as coinmaiulcr of a Prussian rcgi- 
mCnt and lieutcnant-geiKual, lu‘ snliso- 
quently l•l•rfti^'t•d tlic command of a part 
of the right wing of lh<‘ Prussian army 
bcikvccn Alagdeburg and Eifnrt. After 
die battle of Jena, he w;ls obliged to 
litllow' field-marshal Mollcndorf to Erfurt, 
and became’ a jirisoner vvlien Mdllendorf 
capitulated. Ho was, however, porinittcd 
to live with hi.s wife in Prussia. BiitNa- 
jKileon declared hiiu, the clci-tor of Hes- 
sia, and the dtiko of Bnin.swick, to liave 
forftvitod ihcir dominions; ijiul Euldatook 
'he oath of allegiance to the I'lnpeijor, Oct. 


sovereign prince of this free country,"with¬ 
out bcitig authorized to do so by the nation.' 
The jirince yielded reluctantly, and de¬ 
clared that a ronsckutlon should lie estab-, 
lishod to secure die liberties of the peo¬ 
ple. Twvity-tbroe fortified places were 
yc't in tlie hands of llie enemy, who were 
encarajied near Utrecht., But die allies 
soon drove them ‘from die cot\ntry. Wil-. 
liatti Frederic hastened the arming of the 
jx-ojile, and charged a committee to draw 
lip a constitution, which w^ adopted, 
Alarch 29,1814, by tlie representatives of 
the* {ieople, and then sw'orti to by the 
monarch. He had also again taken pos- 
sessioit of his (jerriian hereditary posses¬ 
sions, towc-ds .the end of 1813. After 
this, the coilgresB of Vienna united Bel¬ 
gium and Liege with the Netherlands, to 


27. I’orvcy, Dorlnniiid, and ihot,county 
of Sincgcllicrg, were givc’n, in 1807, to 
the kingdoin of We-stphalia and the 
graiid-tlncliy of Berg. Hb domains, cvci' 
thckse jTiairved to him by the act of coii- 
tedcnition, were taken by Berg and \\ iti- 
temberg; but Bavanu did not follow 
ihc’ir e\ani]<lc, and die other princes’ 
promised to pay him th<‘ sarphis revenue 
of the kmds.’ He had gone, in the mean 
lime, to DantZK', whence' he proeecded 
lo PiUaii. In tin; jiciicc of Tilsit, he wa.s 
not inc’iitioned. H»’ retained only his 
I'jHSc'iisions in the duchy of Warsaw', 
and again lived privately in Berlin, where 
his eldest son vvas educated in the milita- 
fv academy. (See die following article-) 
\When AusU'ia was engaged in war with 
France;, in 1809, die unfortunate prince 
joined the army ol" the archduke C^harlos, 
and fougltt at the battle of Wagram, He 
then returned to llerlm. lu die inemi 
4.ime, particularly, however, after the bat-^ 
tie of Leip.fic,' iidhieiitSal meil m the 
Netherlands were fahoriiigt to propjire tlic 
way for the restoration of die hou^ .of 
Hrauge.' VV’illiam Frederic was then hi 
England, in ortlcr to concert, with tlie ^ 
Britisli goveriimeiu, measures to support 
the Dutch. After the battle of Leipsic,, 
the victorioiis armies approached^ the 
yoip, x>ft. ‘17 ♦ ‘ 

' 'a ‘ * 


forma kingdom; and the prince was pro¬ 
claimed king of the ♦Netherlands, prince 
of Liege and duke of ljuxembnrg, un¬ 
der the name of William I, on illarch 16, 
181.5, at the Hague, ^c and his Dutch 
subjects were bodi dissati^ied with 4his 
arrangement, apprehending that die-Dutcht 
comiiierce would siifl’er by this union 
with die mannfucturing state of Belpum: 
the difference of language and rwigion 
al.'^o jirescjitcd gnuit obstacles : but'Eng¬ 
land* w'ished lo retain jiossession of seVe- 
ral of the former ^Dutch colonies, and 
Belgium tvas given in exchange for 
them. The king-was also obliged to 
cede to Prns«a,his hereditary ixissessioiis 
in (lernmiiy in exchange, for Luxem¬ 
burg. Since tbaf time, William f has 
ruled with great integrity and firmness,, 
as even his enemies have admitted, ex¬ 
cept in the fiercest heat of p^y strug¬ 
gles.* The king has cousivientioiisly and 

*31. Surli'l tk*'Cliokier, ils' rcgi’ut ot IkilgT- 
utn, who wa^. for fifteen years, ui i!w‘ >tatf-gcn-. 
eral. and genfirtfily in opposiiioii to the court, 
cdHwl thejc'mg,'in 1818. .’(.ene of those philosoph¬ 
ic princes whofor thit,liappaiV'-' of human- ■ 
ny and 3Iprch 8,1830; four morphs before iM;;;, 
Ifclgic revomlion, he that cxprc'-scd himseUt 

No one 11 . more pcnelrtiled with jfratifude 
I towaids hi'-ruiffust person. I can say, without*, 
flattop or cofoplimeiit, a tang lik'e onn-, a ^ 
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often scrupulously adheiW to tlie consti¬ 
tution.. Justice was^always a prodoininaut 
trait in Ins character. A conunittee was 
charged, in 1815, with the drawing up of 
a general code for the Netherlands. It 
ended its lalxirs in 1819. June 21, tSlG, 
William becatne a member of the holy 
alliance, (q.v'.) In 1814, he founded the 
William order of military merit, and, in 
1815, the ewrder of the Belgic lion for civil 
merit. He i-esided, before the late revo¬ 
lution, alternately at the Hague and in 
Brussels; lives sitnply, is very ititlustri- 
ons, and accessible to all; and, tlkouffh tlie 
majority of the Dutch were anti-Orange, 
and, thei'ofore, anti-mouafchical, he is 
pofiular with tliem, jmrticularly .«inee 
1890.—The article JSf/ginm, in tlie Appen¬ 
dix to tins volume, treats of the, oaiij-cs of 
the Belgic revolution, vvhicli is not to lie 
ascribed to him.—It was, perhaps, imprac- 
TtCiible to unite under one go\eminent 
two nations so diflerent in lamriiage. reli¬ 
gion, and ordinary occiijiations, to say 
nothing of the powerful iiiduences from 
without which liusieiit'd tlu* ilisru|ilu)ii. 
His etiileavor.' to disstuninate knonledge 
in Bcig iiitj were considered, by tlw't'atli- 
olie'-, a- acts of hostility towards tiieir re¬ 
ligion. 

' WiLLi'iXi, Fredeni’ (Jeorge Loins of 
Nassau, prince of Uningv, crown-iaiiice 
of the kingdom of .the .\ctherlaud-., Itorii 
Dec. G, 1792, was educated in Beilin and 
at Oxford, lie made Ins first eainpaigo 
in the English army. and. in 1811, enter¬ 
ed the 'Spanish sen'ice as lientennnt- 
cnloiiel. His couragi' and aetiviu gained 
linn the esteem of the duke of Welling¬ 
ton, whose aid-de-eanij) he was. At tiie 
sie”e of Ciudad-Rodrigo, he was one ol' 
tlie first in tlie a'^sanlt. In the battle of 
Badajoz, he entered tlie city at the 'head 
of an English rolumii, which he li.ad 
slopped m its flight, and led iiack into tliC 
action. He displayt'd eiiual 5ira\ery at 
Salamauca, and every otliei affair in tlu' 
campaign. Ho Vas then made aid-ile- 
camp to his Britannic rnujt'sty, and reeeiv - 
ed a medal, inserihoii f'iudad-Rodri<-o, 
l^ajoz, Saianianca. His courage and 
conduct were coiispieuous ul Ciuatre- 
Bras (q. V.), on June JG, and at Waterloo, 
on June 18, 181.5, wliere he charged the 
enemy at the head of his troop.s, and w’as 
wounded in the shoulder, vlfler his re¬ 
covery, he joined the allies in Paris, when 
it was proj^ed that he should many ihe 
talent and roustitutiona) pniicipli's, .{ditlifui to Ins 

oaths, who listens to all Ins sahjorts, sini) even to 
foreigners, who boast over Europe ol the reoep- 
tioii with which tbev are honored, dir." 


princess CWlotte, daughter of the prince- 
ragent (see Cha^tte ); hut lie, declined, 
considering it unbecoming tin* heir of 
a throne to lie the first suliject of a queen 
of Rngloiid, and beiug.unwilling to make 
the Netherlmids a dejMjiideiicy of a for¬ 
eign slate. In 181G, he married Patdowna, 
'sister to'the emperor Alexander. It is not 
yet time to ludge impartially of his ron- 
' duel m the Ijelgie revolution of 18;i0. Hti 
was thought bj some to have wisheil to 
bt'cmne .sovereign of Belgium, perliajis 
with till' view of mliiig over liotli king¬ 
doms, though .sepaftiUnl, rtli tlie demise of 
his father. He had tin' courage to enter 
Bni.ssels when in a stale of ix'voh, and 
when a jdot to murder him iesaid to ha\« 
. exi'.fed. In July, IKll, he was made, by 
his father, tfeiieralissmn) of all the forces 
oflhe \et)ierlaiuis. .\ug. 2, the army of 
the Xetlierlands entered Ih lgiimi.' The 
Belgian., retreated,mid were entirely rout¬ 
ed on sex end neeasiuiis, partieiilarh at 
llassi It; their eonduet in the field flirmiiig 
a liidicrouseoiitra.si with tlieir extravagant 
lioastiug before the war hetraii. Within 
less than two weeks, tlie “ Bc'lirie tirrnies" 
wen' routed ; and the priiiee of Orange 
was iiiarcliiiia upon Brussels, I'roiri which 
lie was hut a few' iiules (iistiint, wiien he 
received orders from the king, Ins father, 
to des|»t from further liosfilitie.s, in eonse- 
(jpeiK'O of a rreiicli ariiiv ha\mg come 
to .support the Beltdans. 31ariy attempt.s 
were made upon tlie life of the prince 
of Orange. \t Tuleninnt, when he was 
riding out ot'ihecitv with niarslial Gerard 
l<'oniman'lnig the I'reiieh army), a hail 
was fired at him, hut only hit the eoarh. 
AVI'v'ii he ariived at the gate of the citj, 
a Belgian attacked liini with a sword, hut 
wjLS cut .'lown by the French. 'I'liis war, 
It must lie understood, was not underta¬ 
ken to rceoiKjuer Belgium, from wdiich 
the Dutch al\Mi\s wished to Is; separatod, 
hut to fiiree the Belgians to fulfil th<‘ eon- 
ditioiis of the London eonferences. I’he 
prince showed miieli skill in the jilan of 
tilt* eampaigii. 

Wij.niAMs, Roger, was Iwrii of repu- 
tahlc iijireiits in Wales, in 1.5h8. He 
was edifrated at the university of Oxford, 
was regularlv admitted to orders in the 
I'hureh tif England, and^ preached for 
.some time as a minister of that ehiireh: 
Imt, on embracing tliC tloctrines of the 
Puritans, ho rendered himself ohnoxioiis 
to the laws against iionjeouil)rinist,s, and 
emharked for Amerieii, wJiere he arrived, 
with his wife, in Febniai-y, 16511. In April 
following, he was e.alled, by the church of 
Salem, ds teaching elder, under their then 
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pantor, Mr. Skelton. .'Lhis-proceeding ati^ 
gave ofFencc to th4“ governor and ■ assist- to Eii_ 
ants of the Massachusetts bay, and, in a Providence, Rhode Ti^mid, and Warwick; ' 
sliort time, he rcinovctl to Plymouth, and to solicit a charter of,incorporation, which 
was engaged as assistant to Mr. Raljih he finally procured, and returned in Sep- 
SinilJi, tin; pastor of tin* church at that tmik'r, ’lo44. In K»5l, serious difflcultitst 
place. Here he remained until he found having ken raised in the colrtuy,^y Cod- - 
tliat Ins views of religious toleration and diriglon's procuring a chiuter, \v‘h*hgave 
strict uon-cuiiformity gave offence to some , him alna^st'unlimited authority over the ,• 
of his hearers, whiiii lie returni'd again to islands of Nairagansett baj, Williams and 
, fcialcm, and was settled there aficr Mr. <'hu ke were desimtched agents of tlte col- 
Skehon’s death, in V\ Inle here, , ony In procure a revocation of it. This 

and wliilc at Pit mouili, he maintained the tliey efii-cted in Octolier, 1052. Williams 
character In' h»l acipnred in 1‘higlaiid— jctunieil m 1054 ; Imt Clarke remained pi 
tliul of “a godiv mail and /ealoits prcaeli- Kiigland, and procured a second charter 
Cr.” , He appeals. hoiic\cr, to Itaic been m lt)0.'{. He was several times, both be- 
viewed by the gov eniment of that colony fore and alter tins j« riod, electt'd to the 
witli jealoUH\, from bi.s fii-st I'litrJuice mio oflice of presnlent or governor of this col- 
> it. He puhhaly preached against the pat- ony. He died m Apiil, H)r!3, at Provi- 
ent tforri the king, under wljicli they held deuce. V’erv few incident' ip his life are 
their lands, outlie ground that the king to be coiie<'teil from lii'writings: and the 
could not dispose ni' the lands ol’ tiie na- jirr'iiidices of contemyiorary, and even 
tivcs witiioiii their coiisenl. He lejiro- later historians, who have mentioned him, 
hated the “calling of nahirat men to tin- render jt difficult to form a true estimate 
excrc.i.si' of those Indv ordinance' ot' of bi' cliaracter. ' I^e apjieais to have 
ira.vcr', oaths, v'ce.”; imt vviiat rcndeieil iifcn a man ,«f tmiiiemisbed moral charac- 
iim most obtiovioits, imdoul)tedl\,*vv.i< ter. ai'd of ardent piety, tmvieldiiig in 
llih insisting that tb»‘ magistrate bad no opinion'vv iucli be cotici'ived to he right, 
right to punish for breaelies of tin- first and not to be d!vene^l from what be be- 
table, or, in other wolds, “ to deal 111 mat- levd to be .iiiU, 'either h\ threats or 
tors of eoii'cience and leligton." These tiaUt-rv. Al’n-i he wa.s hani'hed, though 
causes, eonspinng vvitli others ol'less nil- be coiieeivid liim'elf to be an Injured 
poH.mee, tinally occasioned a ileeree of man. be irav e hi'persecutors information 
liaiiisliment against him, m tbe jiuluinn of the Indian plot, winch would have 
of KsJ.5, and lie was ordered to depiirt the dc'trovvd their wiiole .si'ttlemein, aud 
juri'dictioJi III six weeks, but vvu' shb'i - coucludetl trei^ies Jitr tliem, wliieh itisur- 
ipiently ]ieniiitied to remam until spring, ed their peace. He is in’eused, and not 
oil eoiiditioii that he did not attempt to unpistlv, of fre<nient eltaiigns in his re- * 
diavv ant other tv> his oiMiiioiis ; btit “llie ligious sentiment.s; hut thv'se clianges 
a'ople being much tidteii with theappre- should lie ascribed to coriviciion. tor they 
leiision of In’s godliness,'’m .Jamiarv Jbl- militated against his worldly interest. He 
low mg, ibe governor and ii'sistant' sent was at all times the undaunted champion 
ail officer to aj)preliei)d him. and carrv ol'religions freedom; and, strange as it 

him on board a vessel tbeii lying at Nan- may seem, fins was jirobably tjie first 

tasket, bound to England ; but before die thing tiiat excited the prejudiees of tlie, 
officer arrived, he laid removed, .‘uid gone MiLssiicliuseHMindPiyniomhrulersagaiiist 
to |{eholiotli. Being iiitiirnicd by gov- linn. He was accosed of carrjing this 
\eriior Winslow, of I’lMnoiith. tliat he was - fav orite dnetrme so far as to exempt fnan 
then vvitliin tfie knijids of the Pl\ moutii piiiusliment any eritifinal who pleaded 
patent, in the t>pritig|lie (Tossed the river, eonscieiice : hut thi.s he ex^rtfssly denied, 
and commenced the seftlement of IVovi- Oftlie puhlieations of William.s that liave 
denee. He afterwards efiihntkd .some reaelieil us, the fimt, in order of tune, i' 

of the leading opinions oftlie Ihijitisi.s, jds Key into the Language of Aiiienca, re- 

and, ill March, It'iftft, was haptized Iw mi- ' puhlislii'd iii lc27. This, it'would seem, 
iiKTsion, at pfov ideiice, by Ezekit'l Holli- Wap composed during his vovage to Eng- 
maii, wlnnii he afterwards haptized. He land, pi and wafi printed at l.omlon 
formed a society of lifts order, and con- soon after his arrival. It preei'ded Eliot's 
limied preaching to thorn lor several works on the same subjjiet. .Very few 
months, and then s(']iarote/1 from them, copies of the oridnal edifioii a' c now ex- 
douhtiiig, it is said, the validity of all Ivip- taut. -The one belonging to ilie Ma.ssa- ' 
tism, because a direct suceessioii could not cliusetts historical societv is the only one 
be traced from the apostles to the offici- known to l»e in this countrv. His next , 
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ministers. In 164^'’Wirtiams went ^ ' 
gland, as agent for the hoJonies at' 
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work wiu- Ills Ulotwly Teneiit, written in 
aijBW'er to Cotton’s treatise, wiiioli upheld 
the nitht luid enfon-itl the dittv of the 
civil iiiaf'istrnte to regulate the Joetriutw 
of the elmreh. This calk'd forth a rejily 
fiMiii t/otton, entitled .the Uloody Tenent 
\Vashe<I|an<l made White ni the lUuod . 
of the Lanilie.; arid tliis was follow ed by 
a n'joinder from VVilIiiuns, entitled the 
Blotidy Tetieni yet more Bloody, by Mr. 
('lotion’s Endein or to Wash it White. In 
'tlieae works of Wilhains, the doctrinV of 
religions liberty and unlimited toleration 
are illiistraied in strong language, and 
Supported In strtaiger arguments—argu¬ 
ments that precluded iliow' of Loeke. 
Biiyle and Furneau. In ]()7vi, Wilhani" 
had a eontroM'i'sy with tlie (Quakers. He 
maintained a public disjtuti' wiib them at 
Newport and at Providence, in August, 
1672. and afterwards piibh.shed ins (leorirt' 
F’o.xe digged out of Ins Burrow e.', m an¬ 
swer to a work of Fov. 'I'lns >> a rare 
book. ^ 

Wu-niAM'-. William, a siruui of the 
Declaration of Indepeiulcm e. was l)()rn 
April H, 17dJ,at Lebanon, m ('onnecucut, 
where Ins tiiilier A^a■■ the inimster of a 
jiarisl' ,\t the litre o^^ixteen, be entered 
ilar\aid college, and gra<ln Ued with 
honor ip doe time. After sening a h'lig 
time in the legislatme of bn nalne state, 
he wa>, during the jeai.-' 1776 ami 1777, 
a member qf tlie general eongre-x. .\t 
one time, when the jiaper moiie\ wa-- of 
so little\ahie, that militurv»sei i lee^. could 
not be procured for it. be exciiangcd foi 
jt more than tw'oahoiisand dollai'- in sjie- 
oie forSlie benelit of the came, wfncli 
he ne\er n'covered. lie eontnlmted to 
arouse tlii' sjiirit of freedom iiy several 
es'ajs on political ,sub|(*ets. and onee b\ 
an impre«.dve sih'ioJi. 1 hiring the whole 
rev obitibnaia war, be wa-. very iisetul in 
oltiainmg ja ivate eontribiuions of .supplies 
fortliearmv. He died \ug. 2, 1611, in 
the eightv -lirst year of Ids agi. ■ 

Williams, (3tlio Holland, a brigadM'i- 
general in the .American aruiv, was born 
in Prince (Icorge's eoimty, .Maryland, in 
'1748. lie. was hist placed m the clerk’s 
office of his iiativ e eountv, and tlien re¬ 
moved to the, clerk’s otfice of the romity 
of Baltimore, ofvvhiehhe hud thc 'jmiiei- 
jial direction. Ip the beginning of the 
revolutionary stniggle. in.* was appointed 
lieutenant in the company of rifleuien, 
raiseii in the c^muy of IVederick, ami 
marched, in 177.5, to the .\merican c;unp 
near Boston. The following j ear, a ride 
regiment was organized, in which he was 
ai>}K)inted major. It formed part of the 


garrison of fort Wnshmgton, in New 
York, when cufitured by the British, and 
gained grpat honor hy the gallant manner 
in wliieli it withstood the attack of the 
Hessian eolumn to wliieh it Was oj)i«>sed. 
Major WilliaiiLs was taken prisoner with 
the rest of the defenders of the fort, lin! 
was soon e\chaiig«'d. While in eajitivity, 
he Iw'came entitled to the eommand of a 
regimoiit, and, on recovi rmg his liherfj, 
was placed at' the head of the sixth .Marj 
land. The Maryland and Delaware lines 
having been detaelied to Soiitb (’imilina, 
soon afier tb« n'ducfton ot’s'’liarleslun, be 
ae< om|).anieil the baron do Kalb: and, 
when gi'iieral («ale.s assumed tlif com 
niaml of the southern arm}, he wits 
named ailjutant-geiieral, in vvliieb station 
be remained yjitil the elosi*-of the war. 
Ill the disaslfous battle of (’anideiv^, b<- 
behaved with great distmetion. .At ih ' 
cio.ssmg of the nver Dan, he peilbrnied 
ellicieiit servlee ; and be was very iisi'ful 
in tliwailmg the various attempts ol’ 1 'orn- 
widlis to stiiki' a blow at (irecne .aller tin* 
retmn of the iattei into .North ('aroiin;i 
Picvlolls to the disRmdnicnt of the :ir 
111 }, I'oiigres.s made him lingadier-gener..! 
He died m .Inly. !“"k >>t' a j>n!inonm-y 
eompi.nnt. 

\\ iLi.i v'ls. 1 ieli'ii M'u la ; a distinguish 
ed writer oil bislorv am! general literature, 
bom III the iiorili ol Jhigland, n 1762 
She went to London jit the iigi* of eigl 
teen, and was uiUodneed to tlii* literi'’, 
vvorld liy ilociiU’ Andrew Kip)*is. 'I he 
first jtrorliietion ot'licr jien appears to h-i\> 
.Iieen a I'gendjirv tali*, m v I'lse, er.iiilt * 
I'idwni and LItruda (17,*'2); and thi' w. « 
1’nh‘Vved bv an Odi* on Peai-* 

>Vni. a poem (17,’^1). and a (’olli-efion , •' 
-Mi.seeli.'iieous Poems (I7!^6, 2 v '•!<.. .sv,,.) 
In 17,.sin* publis!o;d a poem l>'i th 
Slave-'I’rade; aiid, tin* sam>- \eai. si, 
visited Fraiiee, wbpie slie tbrmed man* 
literary and jiobtieal eoimeMons. t, 

' 17!K), sbeyv<‘iii again to France, and se;, 
tk-d at J’aris; and soon after uppe.ired 
her Letters written th>m France, m t!,e 
Summer of 1790. of ^ Inch sin* piibiishe l 
a eoutimiatioi^ m 175*2. 'I'ln*. object of 
these, and of some eonteiriportir}’ ji.'-o- 
(luetioiis of this lady, vvaa to recommend 
the (loetiineB of the (tirondists (<]. v.l; 
and, eorm(‘f|ii(‘utly, on their lall, under tin* 
tyrannv of Robi'spierre.folie inrurred ghf*at 
clanger, and, being arn'sted, was fiir .some 
time a prisoner in tin* Temple at Pans, 
f))t obtaining her freedom, she r<*newed 
lier applie.alioii to literary pursuits, lb* 
Miles many works of minor importanci*, 
she engagt'd in an Knglish transibuou of 
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the Pornonal Narrative of the TVavels of 
llumlHildt and fionpland in America 
(1814-1821, (I voJs., 8vo.).. Miss Wil¬ 
liams died at Paris, in December, 1827. 
In addition to tlie works olreafiy iiiention- 
«!, she wrote Julm, a novel (2 vols.); .i 
Narrative of Kvents in France in 181.); 
I.etters on tlie Events whi(^i passeo In 
France wince tiu; Restoration in 181.'>; and 
Ollier pieces; and slic was at one time a 
■ contnhutor to the Nt‘W' Annual Ilepister. 

Wii.i.i\Msiii'Ro; the seat of justice for^ 
.laiiicK City coiiyty, Virjrmia, twelve miles 
west (if Yorktr>vvn ; [lopuhition about 
l.liWt. It wa.s formerly the inetiojiiilis of 
Uie state, but lias, grt'atly declined. 'I’lie 
eollej'e of William and Mary was founded 
here 111 KJJKl,. Ill the tiiiie of kiriir William, 
who gave it an endowment o|‘ £2000 and 
20,000 acres of land, togi'lhiT with a rev¬ 
enue of a j)enny a jioinid on tobacco e\- 
|)ortcil to ilic plantations from \ irpinia 
and Mai’vluiid. To tlii'sc, other endow¬ 
ments w'crc added ; and the whole annual 
income of tlie collect* was formerly esti¬ 
mated at £80(X). ’file income has <rreutly 
(limmiwbcd, and its accoiiiniodatioiis arc 
poor. It bits seven iiistrncteii-, and sixty 
student.'., and a libiary of IIIiOO volumes, 
'file niminerieeineni is on the 4th of .Inly. 

Wii.LivMsox, Hugh, was born Dec. 
17;l.'». Ill Chester couiity, Pciiii--y Iv 
and graduated at the college of I’liiladel- 
,pliia, May 17, 17,77. He early sliovvcil 
miieli fondness for malliematie.s. H< 
sfiulicd theology, and was licciisi'd to 
preach : but the iiiiinn stati' of his liealili' 
iiuluei'd him to relinquish the jiiilpit, and 
to Iiirn Ills attention to the sliiily of med¬ 
icine, I’roni 17<)0 to I7t>l, he wa.s pro- 
fc'i'.or of iiiatlieiiiatics in Tti«' college of 
Pliiladelfiliia. In 17().4, he wimt to Ivliii- 
hurgli to jiiiisiic his medival .studie.s. ^ He 
next proceeded to Loudon, where' he 
studied twelve mouths, ;iiid then rep.-iired 
to the university of Utrecht, Ath r liis 
ri'tiini'to Piiiladelphia, he practi-ed for 
some yt’ars with much success, Init, at 
length, g.ivt! up tlu'jirofe.ssioii on account 
ol' the weak stale of Ins health, and re- 
iiiniiK'd a mmiher of years devotrd to lit¬ 
erary and jihilosopliic’ul imrsmts. Ju 
17(!1>, he was apjiointed by riie American 
philosophical society a rneinher of tJic 
committee to oliserje the, trai»iit of Venus 
and Mercury over the sun’s disk, wliicli 
occurred in that year. The results ol the 
observations made by him are contained 
in the first volume of the Transactions of 
tlie society. In this year, moreover, ho 
presented to the American philosoplneal 
iwcit'ty a Uieory reB|K*ctiug a ren«ukable 
• . 17 * ^ . 


comet that had appeared in the month of 
September. The tad, he contended, was 
only the atmosphere of the comet thrown 
liehind the nucleus as it approached the 
sun, and illuminated by the refracted ray» 
of the sun’s light. The liody of the com¬ 
et, he conceived, might be habitable. In 
1770, doctor Williamson jmblished, in the 
I’raiiBactiorta of the above-mentioned so,- 
ciety, some remarks ui)on the arneliora-, 
tion of climate which had taken place 
more especially in the iniddlle colonic,s of 
North America, which obtained consider¬ 
able attention in Eurojie. ' In 1773, he 
was appointed, in coiijunetion with doctor 
Ewing, to make a tour through England, 

, .Scotland and Ireland, to solicit Iienefae-' 
tioiis foi the academy of Newark, in Del- 
awi/re; hut, owing to the irritation sub¬ 
sisting at the tunc against the- colonie.s, 
they were not very siiecesilful. They 
.silled from liosfoii just alter the destruc- . 
tioii of the tea; and fioctor Whlliam.son 
vvasoxanimed uimui the subject before his 
inajesty'.s jirivy council. lie gave tlie 
first correct information to tlie ministry 
n'.qiectiiig the state of public feeling; and 
lord Nortli declared-t^Jat he was tlie first 
jx'i'soii vvlioiii he had ever heard iiitimat* 
the proliahility of a w ar. Home time af¬ 
terwards, lie obtained'jHissessioii of the 
celebrated lettei's of lluteliinsoii and Oli¬ 
ver, and gave them to doctor Franldie, 
who transmitted them to Bo.^ton, by 
which the maclmiations of those jiersoti' 
w'crg discovfered. The letters were ob¬ 
tained in a singular manniT; Having 
heanl that they were depo.sited m an 
office (ai>pertai!Hng, it is believed, to the ^ 
frea-surv dejiartment) different from that 
in whieh tliey ought ivgularly to have 
been jilaced, and having undei'stood that 
there was little exactiie-ss in the iransiic-' 
tion of the business of that office, doctor 
Williamson repaired to it. and stated tiial 
lie had coihe for thejnst letters that had 
been receiv ed from gov ernor Hutclunsi.ti 
and Mr. Oliver, mentioning, at the saun 
time, the office in which*the) should have 
been placed.’ 'I’he lettei-s were deliv ered 
to him. and, afti’r carrying them to doctor^ 
Franklin, he lett London the next d'ly 
for lloilaiid. He returned to America in 
1777. The sliij) in which he sailed vvirs 
captured otf the capes of Delaware : but 
he, witli aiiotJier j)a.s»enger, escapd in an 
open boat, witli some very iinjuirtant 

( lublic despatches, of winch he was the 
learer. Soon afierw'ards, he went to,, 
Charleston on u imTcaiiiile speculation, 
and thence to Edeuion, m North Caroli¬ 
na, where he settled, and tradiHi to ueu- . 
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Iral i^«lalul^ in ilio Wost Itulii’9. Hp ntso 
resuiiK'il tJiere ili« jtrHCticp nf in«dicine, 
and, in tfu' bogmiiingof 1730, was piacod 
at t!n> lioail of th«' nnidicu! dpjiartnient of 
tli(' imlitui of North Carolina, desjiatched 
' to tlie reliof of South Carolina atlor the 
occuiMiUon of Charicston by the eneinj. 
In the autumn of th^ same year, ho waa 
invested with a smular ♦trust. In tlie 
spring of he was chosen a n'jav- 
sentalive of Edenton in the house of com 
mons of North Carolina, and was aftei- 
wards I’lected to eougrcffe; Tu 1737. he 
was one of tlie delegates from Norfli ('am 
fina to the eonvejtliou at I’hiladeljtiuu 
that fnimed the fetlerul ooiistuiinon, i t 
wlueh he was a decided advocate. In 
Leeeiiiher of the same joar, he was agniii 
honored with a seat in eongres-,, jnit d'-- 
ehued a reedeetiou. The last act oflii.- pii'ii- 
li<‘ earlier w'as aiteiidiiig the secoiMl eon- 
vemiort of North Carolina.hi Crt', to «‘oii- 
sider the adojrtiou of the fedenil eonstmi- 
lion, the first Inu mgre|eeieil it. h wa*' ear- 
riisi by a majority ot'iwo m one. He ih< o 
retired to priv.ate life, tlie tniiiipiiliin of 
W'hieh w.is iiiteti opted h\ d(iriie'..ne Iosm".. 
the d ths of In'- and Iti'I wo soil'-. 
He persevered, however, in hi' liteiarv 
and i>hilo-oploi <i! In l^^. lie 

piihii'iied,m otie voinme, '\o,. hi' Ob'er- 
vations on tli<“ Climare m ihif. jent IViri' 
bf Aiueriea, eompared with the <’innate 
in corresponding Paris of the otiier Con- 
linent, Jind exjio'ed tin; fiUilii) of ihi a'- 
sertion that \menea is a i ountrv in w*]iii !i 
the tiigid '(‘‘mperature atid viee of tin' cli¬ 
mate prevejit the giovvth .and exiiaii'ioii 
of animal and vegetable naluie, and eaii'e 
llie degeneration of ni.in and bea'i. In 
131'J. apjMrired bis Jlismrv ofN’ortli ('at 
oiina (2 vols., ^ivo.)— a valuable addt’ion 
to tbe atiiiiils of til-' \menean eoniinent. 
'Hisdeath oei urn >1 'iiiidenly.Ma' 2^^, Ir 1'*, 
in the eightv-fifth veto of his ■ip‘. 

Wii.Li.vVis rows ; g jHi't tovv n of llerh- 
shire county, Massaelms- rts, ,-tt itie nortli- 
, wi'st corner of the stun , 2'' mites ilorlit of 
Lenox, Id.'! we't Lv noril. Imm iJuston; 
population in l'''dt) 2127, It has two 
^Congregational ehun-hes and a eoilegr, 
Williatris (ollege. wa' mrorjiorated in 
The building' are two brick edi- 
fiees of four stone,', ami a ialioiatory. In 
ISiJl, there were seven instnu'ters, lb") 
i^udents, 2o.'>0 volume'^ in tlie bbniry, 
and 2000 in the students'Idiianes. '['be 
whole thiuiljer of graduates was then 
721. Coriiriieiieenient i- on the first 
Wednesday m Septinobcr. 'I’here is a 
n edieal school connected with tiiis col- 
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lege, but it is situated at Pittsfield. In 
1821, it had 85 students. 

Witi.uvv The s[K'eies of wil¬ 

low an' very numerous, and most of them 
an- eoiifinev? to tbe more nortbern jMirts 
of the ^lobe. They are trees or alirulw, 
vvill^ alternate and usiially laiieeolatn 
leaves, atid iiiconspieuous flovvem. vvbieh 
are diteeiouS,niiddispo.st'd luameiit.s. Most 
of tlu'iii grow 'in moist situations, and an* 
eoiistant uttemlants along the margins of 
sireanis tind water-courses. Tins genus 
is eon.sidered tlie niv'^t ditV'i'ult to mider- 
stand of.llie whole vegt'taliie world, its the 
maleahvl feiuuhi tlowei-s .ire situated upon 
dilfeieiil plants, ajipear before tbe expan¬ 
sion of the leave.s, and .sod, situation and 
ehiuate ])roduce a very eonsideralile 
change 111 their iippeaniiice. 'Pbe luirl 
ol''onie Willow' is employed liir taniunu, 
and .'ometiiiK '. fiom it- bitter iind u.strin- 
;;''til pmpiiiic', i' given, m interniitlen! 
li vi r^. as ;i >uh'limie for eincliona. 'Pile 
•long pii.iai blanches of tin-o'lers .-ire used 
(iir till' liduacatioa of hfU'Uels. iuid otiic: 
jigncultiinil impleniciii'; and they are 
iiiltivaieil ])ieity extinsivclv for the-* 
[Siiposis.—'I'lic weeping w ii!ow (.S', liah 
i/’o/iuuj, so gi iieially iiilmired (or iis long, 
jfeiidcnt liranclii '. glow s \\ lid m Pei-'ia, 
and. besiilc', lui' long hceii a favorif' or- 
iiami'iii.i! tree in ( iiiiri Vliiiost :il! llu 
willow' nieofllie ea-u -i propagation an ! 
enhme Cure 'liould be tiikeii. howevci, 
with nio't ofthetii, ih.i; tlie sod •' not .'tli 
'ohiielv ho."' or mar'll. 

\\ 11 M’v(. 1 o.\ ; a Itoiough !m .1 port of 
eiiuy 111 Newea-)l(* coiii'ty, Delaware. !«■ 
iw .11 the Ibanilywtiie and Chr. tiair. 

' reel .s, one mile aho.e then eonHtiei c-, 
and two liiilc' wi't o!' ihc Delaware . i.c 
It!' I.'f 's.; Ion. 77 21 \\ . It i'twenty 
I igh; mile' simdi-we.st ol' Phdadelphu. 
'I'lie town IS liiiili on a gi nth-ri'uig 
gromul, the most elevated part ot whtcl, 
i' one hundicii and twelve li'ct abov. 
tiile-vvatcr; tiiid it' sitintion is plea-v.a: ' 
and lieal’ihy. it iv regularly l.i.d out, tin.' 
mo't of tlie buildings ar.' of briek. It 
has coii'idenible irtule, uiid i.' tlie targe-' 
■town m'llie .si,;!c. I’opultmoii in is'ii), 
.Vit!' ; Ill iis.'10,11(72'*. 'Pile Cliiisti.ii)a is 
navig.'dile a.' fur as \\ ilmingiuii, fur ve.ssei' 
liniwiiig fourii <‘ii li‘t'1 of w'uii'r. On the 
llratidy itie. at u little distance fiom tlu' 
town, there is te eonsidenihlc village, 
aiioiii one half of which lielong.s to lias 
borough. Here i.s tbe tinest colleciioii of 
flour-mills ill tbe I . Smtc'.s,' known ns the 
/buin/i/ieiric mUlx. 'I'ju'y am sitiiuted a! 
ddlen'iit pltu'cs within ten miles of Wii- 
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iniiifiton; aiid ninny factories are (.‘Stal>- 
lisficii witliiri till* wanie diMrict. 

W'li.MiNHTOiv; a post-towli, ^>ort of en¬ 
try, and ciipitui of jN'cw Hanover county, 
Morth ('nmliiia, (in die east side of cape 
Fear river, jusi iiclow the eonflueiiee of 
the north-east ami nortii-west hranche'', 
ulH)iit thirty-five inilesfroni tliesi'a, ninety 
Hides Hoiidi-east of Fnvette\ ille ; lut. .‘34’ 
II' i\.: Ion. TK’ Ky W.: population in 
iiifcCJ. Iteontains the eounty huild- 
pif.'s, two blinks, and has an evteqsite 
fiadc. 'I'he py(iei|itj part of nil the e\- 
jHirih from North (’iiroliha are from Wil- 
riiiiijitoTif 'I’he hnihor admits of 

thn e linndred tonx; hut the entrance l^ 
reiidi'red difiicuit bj a iarire choal. ()p- 
■poMie the ((mil, there are (wo islaial'i, 
whieii divide the rn erdiito three .streams. 
'I’hese atfofd the liest nce-lields m the 
.state. NoM'iiilier I, ahoiit t\\o hun¬ 
dred biiildnics were coii'-urned In tiie. 
'i'lui d!tiiia;'e was estimated at ¥l,(l(i(l,{K)d. 

^^II.>loT. {,S'e Hothtsirr ' 

\v II.> 4 JHhio\, a cirv of’ Uus>ia, capi¬ 
tal of the L'o\erimteiii of \\'ilna, Uirnierly 
eapital of Lithuania, on the M’lli.i, 17t) 
miles e.Vst of Koiu;rslH'i•*’>(1 .~oijili- 
soiitli-ni-f of I’eu'i'liuc::: Ion. ‘J.'i' 17' 
I’..: iat. .">F II N.; populniioii lU ls’*2(i, 
2rj.{MHI, .len' .■)(){•(); ^ee of a («rtek arch- 
hislioji and of a ('ufiinlic bi.>ln‘ji. It lias 
iliiri_\-fne'L’omaii (’aliiolic cliuichc'. and 
eoineiits. If situated in a liiih couiiti v, 
and oci tipies scn-ial eMUiieiiccs near tin- 
rncr ; is aliout four miles ni circuit, liiiiit 
ctiii liy of wood, \er\ deficient in ek'anli- 
iii'ss, and evlidiits a stnkmi: contni'i of 
wretcliediies.s m some biuldiuKs, and S'U'- 
•jeoii.siH ss III otlii'rs. It eontaitifal a ('atli- 
olic imi\eis>ity. esiablislii'd *in l.'i7(l, and 
til w-modelleil in Is’dd. In ls'^12, the uiij- 
vei'sit} was .snp^iri'ssial, mulouhti'dlt on 
account of ilu' insiirn'ctioii of Lithuania. 
Here is a .seiiiinury lor tin’ education of 
^ clcrfr} o(' the (Jrci'k (Iiiircli, and one for 
the education of Catholic cleriry, and a 
collc;ri‘ of 1‘mri.sts. The trade consists m 
tlie e\i«)i1 of corn, hemp. thi\, hoiicC, 
wax, and utlu r piodiicLs of the snrronnd- 
injT coiiiilrvv, coincjcd hy tlic W’ihA and 
iSiemcn to Mciricl and Koiiiyshcrfr. 

'I’lie (io>'trniin nl of ff Um contains 
V-VKIOsquare miles iiud l,.r»0,000 inhabit- 
luils. It IS a plain, with .some slighndc- 
xatioii.s, xvikmIs, nforasscs and lakes. In 
frcneral, the .soil is fertile, pr6dncin^ 
much grain, llax and hemp. The rnanu- 
fiu'tim's arc nniinportani. The. inhahit- 
Hiits iwe Lithiinmans, Lettes, Voles, Jews, 
Grts'ks, Tutuiv, RuNsiaiis and (leriiians. 

WijLStyv, Richard,an F.nglish laudM'ai^e 


painter, was born at PiQeges, in Mont- 
gomery.shire, in 1714 ,After receiving a 
classical education, he wtdT&ent to Loudon,' 
and placed as 'a pupil with an obscure 
jmriruit jMiinter. On leavuig his master, 
he first practisc.d in the same branch of 
ins prolession in Jjondon, iiut with no 
gn*at success. At length he went to Ita¬ 
ly, where he oceasionany exercised his 
taleiitk in studies of landscape ; and at 
Venice iiiectiiig with Zuccarelli, tliat 
artist persuaded 'him to dev'ote* himself 
wliolly to the rultivatiun of that defMirt- 
ment of (he art in which he attained so 
much excellence. After staying some 
tniic at Rome and Naples, where he ac- 
(piircd great reputation, he rettimed to 
Fngland m 17.5,7, and settled in the me¬ 
tropolis. He liail for a while much em- 
plovment; fmt he wa.s at length doomed 
to undergo indiflen'iice and neglect, and 
was reduced lo solicit the'ofiice of libra¬ 
rian to tilt' royal acadcnij, of which he 
one of tin: hiiglitcst ornariicnts. He 
died in Max. 1782. Hi.« taste x^aH exqui- 
siie; and whatever canic from his easel 
Imhc the stamj) of eleganre and tnitli. If 
po..>tliiUnuus fame could coih]>eiusate for 
(•ontcmpojai \ neglect, the fate of Wilson 
iiiiirtif be considered as fortunate; for he 
has been .nuiked among the greatest art¬ 
ist.' of modern time.s. 

W'li.sos, James, a signer of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, wa.s born ii 
Scotland al»oty tlie \t‘ar 1742. ills thihei 
xi as a respectable faru.^T. He studieti 
sni'eosix elx at (llasgow, St. Andrews and 
l'.dr(ibur<:!i, and fhi'ii lelf Scotland fin 
.'Vmerica. He-anived, m 17()(i, in I’hda-, 
delphia, wberc li<. was tirst tunplojed as 
a tutor in the IMuladcIplua college and 
ucadenix, m w Inch capacity lie acquired n 
liiirh reputation as a cliLs.cieal seholar. In 
a,few inoinhs, hoxxexer, he relhiquialicd 
(hat occupalioii. atid commenei'd tb» 
.stiiih of tiu' law m tlfi' i-lfiee ofthecele- 
brated Jolin Dickinson. -At the expira¬ 
tion i>f txxo years, he was admitted to die 
liar, and began to practi.se, tirst.at Hcad- 
intr, and then at Cailisle. From tlic Iat. 
ter place be removed to Annajailis, and, 
ui 1778, returned to Vliiliidelphia, wlierc 
be eontimnAl to reside dtu'ing the n‘st ot 
Ilia life. He was elected, in 177.'>, a niein- 
lier of eongiH'ss, and ttH>k bis >eat on tiie 
lOfb of May. He was a iind'oiia adxo- 
rate of the deelaration of ni(h*peiidence, 
though may Imxe tboiiglit. perluips, 
that die measure xvas bmiight lorward 
prematHndy: lie voted ni liivor ot it, u» 
well on tilt' lat nf Job, in opjaxsition to 
the majority of Ins colleaguos.froni Penu; 
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s^iylvania, n* on the 4th, in oonjunction 
witli tlio majority, '’la 1777, ,he was su- 
. perseiird la coagrefts, througii tho iaflu* 
cnee of'jmrty spirit; but, in 1782, he was 
again lionored with a sent. \ few months 
proA lously, lie had been apphaited, by tlie 
president and supii'ine executive council, 
a counsellor and agciit^ for I^ennsylvania, 
ui the contrmersy between that sfate aiui 
Connecticut, relatiii!' to ccrtaui hmds 
within the charter Unuidarj of the former, 
and which were eluime^ by tlic latter as 
included within her charter. I'he dc- 
oLsion was in favor of I’cnnsylvania. In 
1771*. he recened the appointment of ad- 
vocate-getteral for the Fii’iich goverii- 
inent in the I* States, an office the duties 
of winch were botii arduous and deli¬ 
cate. He resigned it m 1781, m coii-e- 
qnctice of difiic-ultips resjK’Ctim; tiie mode 
of remuneration. He continued, how¬ 
ever, to give ad\ice in such cfi'C’. as were 
laid lieforc him hy the minisiei-s and 
consuls of France, uiilii 178.‘{. uheii the 
French transmitted to iiyn a pieseni of 
teq tliousnnd hires. In 1787, IMr. Wil¬ 
son w ts a rnendK i of the eonieniion 
whicli .Tamed tlie constitution of die h. 
States, and was one of die coinniittee 
who n’ported di«- diuntrht. In tlie state 
coniention of Penn«}Kanla. lie Mas prin- 
c.ipally effic’ient in causing tlie constitu¬ 
tion to be adojited. Ill MILS Mlhs( rjlii nt- 
ly a iiiemher of the coniention iihich 
changed die constitution of I'eiiti'iliaiiia, 
to r'Uider it conformahlc to that o( die I . 
St.ites, and, being one of the committee 
appointed to prajiare, iia' iiitrusti d witii 
the duly of making tin- drought of the 
nei’cssary fonn. Iti 1/8P, he iias.ap- 
{lomted, liy general VVie'limgton, a ^udgi 
of the supreme court of the F. Sifa'cs; 
and, whilst on a <’ircuit in North Caro¬ 
lina, in the discharge of,his fuiictiotiH 
-as siu’h, he died ,af Kdeiiten, 28th of 
August, 17!t8, aged about fifty-si.v years. 
As a lawyer irffd judge, Mr. W ilson was 
eminent for talent and mtegiyty. In jin- 
vate life, he ivu.s couricous, kirnl and hos¬ 
pitable. His political and Icijal disipiisi- 
bons are extant m three voldme.s, and 
niiieh esteemed. , , 

Wii-SO|», Alexander, was born at Pais¬ 
ley, in Scotland, in 17fJ<J. His parents 
were indu."itrjous jicople of an bumble 
rank ih life; and in his thirteenth year, 
young Wilson was bound apprentice to a 
weaver., After senung an appremicesbip 
of three/ymra, and working as a journej- 
Tnan weaver about four ycara, during 
which period he hud cultivatod Ins mnid 
by his own uuai(|^d exertions, and had 


already ^nVu indications of poetical tal¬ 
ent, disgm^eil wdili the confined and te,- 
dious npture of his eniployment, he aban¬ 
doned the lofim, and adopted the life of 
a wandering pedler. Three years w«>ro 
pjH’iit III tliis mode of life; and, in 178'd, 
having alreadj prepared a \oiiune of ja>- 
eniK Uir publication, be olVenxl bis nuis- 
Inis, (Hill soheiteil' subscriptums for bis 
w ork .at the same time. I nsiici'essful m 
the latter object, and tired of a [ledler’s 
life, he once mon* returned to the loom. 
Ill 171M, he piibhslic'd u p iem under tiie 
title of the Laurel Disputed, on the eoni- 
jiarative merit' of Allan Kiintmy tuid 
Uohert Fcrgns.son, and, in 17112, bus Watty 
and -Meg, w Inch, iiai ing npi>ear*’d anonj - 
moii'lj. iva.s ascnlicd to liurns. lluiing 
soon after written a si’ierc satire upon a 
pel son III Paisley, ^V’llson was thniini into 
prison; he was hkewiM’ liMiked upon 
with suspicion as a nieiidw’r of the simuc- 
ti ot* the F'rii'iiil' of the People, who 
htiiled the rreueli reiolution ui a new 
nioriimg of liberty ; and. impelled by llie.se 
ciicum-una es. he detcrimned to come 
out io ihe I . StiiiC'. I!e arriied at New- 
e:isjl,' in 17!>4, and .iguiii n'Mimed his 
fornii'i trade, hut, iiltci a wliile, turned 
sehoui-masier. acting iii this capaetty m 
'■lei.il places in penji'ilianiii. It was 
lihde thus eng ig’ d I'l' IviUiJM'SS. ncai 
Phitiidelphi.i, that le in c.ime acquainted 
With Ml. Ihuiraiii, till namrah't, and ^li. 
J.aii'on. an engraici. w ho*e tastes and 
itisti-uetKiiis proird till'occasion of cali- 
mg out his own talents. Hr iitul nlteudy 
imdeitakeii some long e\cursions foi 
Ilia!,mg ornithological ri searehes, ai Idi 
lotcd much time to the study, when he 
W!us emragei^. Ill IsIXi, 'o assist iii eiliting 
the Amenean ediiion of KeesV Cyclopa - 
dia, and now lii.’gaii to jinqiare for the 
[mhlic.atioii ol' his work on .Amenean o;- 
nithology. The first lohinn* of this hoik 
iiiis pnlili'lied m 1<‘'08, :md tin; .si’H itth 
in IHl.'l, in which year the antlioi died. 
The mteri.il had lyccii pgissed m eijilm- 
iiig difli'ieni pan.s of the country, foi ihc 
pur|iose of extending his obscriaiioiis, 
collcciiiig spccnn«/is, and watching tin- 
hahits of’ hirtls in tlnar iiatiie bamps. 
The eighth and iiinfli volumes of this 
great jVt oi k ivore published in 1814, un- 
<b>r the care of .Mr. Orjl, who had heen 
the conqiunion of several of his exploring 
c\[K‘ditioiis, The ninth volume coiifams 
a notice of Wilson, hy the editor. 'Plireo 
Kupplciiientury volumes,conlaining Amer¬ 
ican birds not descnhetl hy Wilson, liave 
iKien published by ('biirle.s Lucicu Dbna- 
.parte (foi., 18‘f'>—1828' 
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•Wii.soN, sif" Robert Tlionjafl, a son of 
an PiiiniPut painter, was bt>ni in London, 
in tho year 1777. After'receiving an ex- 
r,cll(>nt education, firM. at Westminster, 
and next at Winciiestor, be joined (1794) 
the army of the duke of York, in b'lan. 
dens, as a volunteer, and iiefore the end 
of three years, lie Ix'eume a ca[)tain. He 
wa.s jireseiTl in all the encounters ivhirli 
took [dace al that time, wldh' the Lngli.sh 
remained on tlio cf«iiincut. On the‘idth 
of April, 1794, a few da}' after he re¬ 
el ived his first conuuii.'i')n, In was one 
of eigiit oflici'rs^witl»s«i 'in.all (ii'tachuiciit 
of dragoons, who, liy a dating attack on 
a formidable di\ision of) the ciieuiy„,lind 
the o(kk[ fortune lo [ircvent I’runcia, ern- 
[M'lor of (len.iuu}, from h<-mg taken 
[in.soner. For this 'crvice, the oftii-ers 
were first rewardeij with a medal, and 
suhsi'(|uently with the ordci of IMan.'i 
'fheresa. During the rein Ulon m lie- 
land, lie served on liic staff :is tud-dc- 
camji to iiiajot-general St. .lohn, .'iiid, in 
17!)!*, went to Holland, and bore ;i jiart in 
all the actions which took [dace there._ 
In It^(X), he succeeded to a majoril} in 
^ Hoiiniescli's iiKMUited nflemeii, tuid in 
the following }I ar. he was em]'loyed in 
F,g}|it, and was present at the different 
actions which took place m that coiintr}. 
fiSee flin/jtl, in.] In 1MI2. af- 

tei having previon-lv irncn ro the [irc's a 
translation of Regnier's Stale of F.g} pt. la* 
jmhiislied u Historical Account of the 
Ihili.sh F,\jtedilion to F.gtpt, with -iiinc 
Impoi-tanl I’^icts rclutne to (iencral P.o- 
ntipatle (ho.). In the compilation of tins 
vohmi', he was a.s'istcd hv his hnither, 
and h\ iVlr. Kowoi^h, ti printer, who hav¬ 
ing cojiied into it some exaggerated Tiiik- 
ish Slones, which li.id iiceii pnnletl in .in 
ohsi'urc pamphlet at Ctiiisianlinoplc. tiie 
hook so accorded with the part}-[ire|u- 
ihces of tlie daj, that it ohtained an un- 
[irecedented circulation, and, being hon¬ 
ored w'lth loval [latroiuige, iK-catne an 
obiccl of [ttiblic coni|dniut from the gov- 
einmeiit of rraiK'c. No satis-faction be¬ 
ing otifaincil, the fii>’t consul cau.si'd the 
<‘oimter-iv|)ort of colonel Seluustiani to 
Ik- [inhhshcd, which led to comjilaiiits 
■from the Lugiush government; and the 
controvcisj engendered so much dl- 
hlood' its to In one of ilie causes of tlie 
8ul>si‘(|uciit war. (Jis next literary [mi- 
.ductioii came out in IHOl, with the title 
of an Inquiry into the jiresiait State of 
the IMihtarv Force of the Hrilish l'.m|»ire, 
with a View to its Ueorgaui/.ation, in 
which h« PX|>resses his decided ixqmiba- 
•lion of tlie pruclict? of coiqioral punish¬ 


ment. Sjr Robert Wilson has the merit 
of having been one of the first to call the 
attention of the public to that fl^^rit 
military abuse. After having heW the 
situation of insfiecting field-of^cer of 
yeomanry in thi' western counties, In* 
was once more taken into active service, 
and assi.sted at the capture of the cape of 
Good Ihqie. In 1806, he act omiianied' 
loril Hutchiii.son to' the continent, on a 
sei^et missioii to Russia, and was pres¬ 
ent in all the battles fouglit b\ the allicri 
.'irmii's, frpm llie battle of Piiltusk to tlmt 
■of Frwdlaiid. .-Xfter the [leace of Til-, 
sir, lie was received at Petersburg, by 
flic emjH-ror Alexander, witli marks of 
distinguished fivor. Of the contest be¬ 
tween France* and the allied [Kiwers, he, 
ill IHll, [tiihiished a narrative, with the 
title of an Account of the t-amjiaigns in 
Poland 111 IKXi and 1807, witli Remarks 
on the (diaracier and Compositioii of the 
Rur>.siaii .'Vniiy (4lo.). In 1808, lie vva.s 
dcf-jiaiched to Portugal, when* lie fonncil 
the nival Lusifaiuan legion, at the head 
of which he was engaged in various en- 
comitcrs. .At the action of JJaiios, though 
his corps was cventuallj routed, he In 
luucd vv'ith distmguisiicd bravery. In 
181‘2, he was sent to Rusvsia, ns British 
military corrcsjioiidcnt vviti, the allied 
aniiics, and was m the pniicifKil actioiio 
which took pliice till the close of the war 
At the battle of Lntzen. lie stoniu'd tie 
village of Gross (.lorschcn, and nmained 
master of it at the closi* of the day. Af¬ 
ter the [icuce, he visiteil I’aris; and the 
[lart which he tiK'k in rescuing l.avaletto 
from his jiersccntors is well known, anu 
remeinheted to his honor. [See Lava 
lettf.) He WH' eensiired in the general 
onh rs issm il h\ the duke of York, hut 
was a]iplandcd hv the iinaiiiinons voice 
of the world. In lrl7, sir Roliert pub 
h.■^|l**d a 8keteli of the Miiitiu-y and Pi> 
litieal Power of lliissia. I'his hrouglr 
iijMiii lum a ealnminous attack from flu 
Quarterly Review, to which he n'phed 
with sjiiiit. 8ir Robert AVilson iii'Xt wen 
to (’olomhia. foi the [lurjiose of si*i\in. 
under Bolivai, but soon after returm d ti> 
F.nglnnd. tuid, at the geiiernl e)t*etioii u 
1818, was elected one' of the meml>e.’> 
for the lairoiigh of fsoythwark. In Jiar 
hanieut, he voted liir ndltrui and retreneh*> 
inenr, and warmly es|M)usod the cause of 
the injured qiu'eu (’aioline. Tins was 
an ine.vpiah!e crime m the eves of tie* 
government, anil an op|iorfiunU was 
.soon foiuul. or rather nuide, to piuii.sh 
him. His exertions to pix-vent blood¬ 
shed, at the queen s funeral, iiav ing been 
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misrppreaeiitod, tlic sovereign exercised 
the unusual prerogative of dismissing him 
from rlio army; aiid He was t!)us deprived 

• of solera! tiiousand pounds, which his 

• commissions had cost him. A public 
subscription yvas entered into, which 
amounted to several thousands, to indem¬ 
nify him for his losses. Having subse¬ 
quently made a visit to Paris, he was or¬ 
dered by the police to quit Fyauco Avithm 
tliree days. On the declaration of w)|.r, 

, by France, against Spam, in li?23, sir 
lioliert, notwithstanding British subjects 
were prohibited taking p(irt wifli either 
of the IwUigerents, hastened to the Penin¬ 
sula to join the constitutional cause. He 
recened a jKist in the army of the cortes, 
wrL‘< wounded at Corunna, and, alter lia\ - 
ing witiuasseil the dioviilall of his parij 
(si>e &ain), fled to LNUui, where, how - 
ever, he was forbidden to kuul, mid. retir¬ 
ing to Cadiz, remained tlicre nil tlic cn|>- 
ture of the city hy the rrcnch. in con¬ 
sequence of his eflort.' in Ihvor ot' tlie 
constitutionaj or rcvoliitionarj cause in 
Spain, tliekhig' of Pomigal and Pnis-ia. 
and the emperor, of liiisMa and Austria, 
depriv 'd him of the orders whieli tlnn 
had !»■ Lowed on lum foi former sen icev. 
In Ic2(i, he was reelected memlM’r ot’par¬ 
liament hy Southwark. Having oppo-ed 
the jia-ssage of the jeforrn lull, sir Rola-n 
Wilson was thrown out in the eii ciKins 
of April. If'dl. 

Wii.sin. .loim. professor of moral pln- 
lo.sophy 111 the university of Edinhniirh, 
wu-s Isirn at Paisley, m Scotland, in 
He mhcriieii a consjderahle sum from his 
f.tihei. itiii soon lo.st It in a mercantile 
spei uiation While quite young, he ran 
awav from lii.s home, mol sened at sea 
as a .ship-lmy ; and he suh.seqiu*ntly had 
serious intentii'.n.s of jx'iietniting to 'I’iin- 
buctoo, hut was prevailed upon hy hi> 
friends to g.ve uj so wild a project. He 
was educated ai Magdalen college, Ox¬ 
ford, and. whne there, ohtaineil, m 
sir Roger Newd.gate’s prize for the la'-t 

} >oen. on a given theincL The snhject of 
iia poem was a ree.onimendation of the 
study of ancient architecture, sculpture atid 
painting. While at Oxford, Wilson wils 
distinguished as ainixceUent Greek schol¬ 
ar, and a povverful jmgilist. On quitting 
the university, he went to reside on his 
estate near'the lake of Windermere, in 
Westmoreland. On the death of drtetor 
Brown, the successor of Duirald Stewart 
in the university of Ednihurgh, Wilson 
hei-jinie the candidate to fill the vacant 
office. His election was violently oji- 
uosed; but he finally succeeded in ulitaiti- 
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ing tlie chair. His bearing towards his 
pupils is most eugaging; his lectures al¬ 
ways talcnteil and' splendid, and not un- 
froquentij adorned hy bursts of imjias- 
sioiKHl eloquence. Wilson’s princijiaJ 
jirose w'orkh are Lights and Shadows of 
Scott ibh Life; Trials of Margaret Lyns- 
day : the Foresters, &c. The titles of his 
ehieX [Miems are City of the Plague; the 
fsle of Palms; and \u Evening iii.P'ur- 
ness Vhls’v. As a jkk'I, lie belongs to 
the hike school, and jioasesses considera¬ 
ble descriptive and imaginutive powoix. 
Profe'.sor vViIsoii is'ltkevaise imdeixtood 
to he the editor of Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, an extremelT clever, luit viru¬ 
lent and scuITlIon^ puhiicntion, the abihtv 
maiiife.sted ni vvhii'^i is hut a }>oor «-t-ofi' 
litr its ftistian, pn’|iidicc*. flipjiaucy and 
nwilignitv. 

W iM III sTi K ; an ancient city of Eng- 
Imid, 111 Haiilpshire, neai the river Itchin. 
It I' ahoiit half a mile long, from ea.st to 
west, and contains itnie parish rluirclu's. 
Tt wu' known in the tune of the Romans, 
\\h<i made it one of their military sta¬ 
tions. Ihiniur the reign of Egbert, it Iw- 
caiui- the mi'tiiipoll- oi’ the kingdoni, hni 
was -ooii Tiviilled by Loiuhm. Its'oni- 
meice was al-'> ohsuio'ted by var.oii-. ac- 
etdent.s; and. Ill the iviirii of llenrv X'lll, 
n reciMVed'a blow. 111 I he disMilunoii ol' 
nioiia-terics and ihe destruction tif reh- 
itmu- hoiii.es; at'n I winch, Wmchejitet 
contained si'arcelv ant, thing more than a 
shadow of Its lotmer grandeur In the 
leijm ot' Charle- I. the ciiv and civsile of 
W iiielo'o*r. winch remained faithful to 
that monarch, were eonipelied to siirren 
dei lo (’rornweli, w ho dij^strnj ed the orks 
of tlie <-;ustlf‘, together with the forldica- 
tioli- ol’ the eitv. 'flu' cathedral of Wm- 
cliestet is one ol' most interesting Iniild 
mgs in England. 'I’he original structun", 
built h> Sa.von khign, iseiitirelv destrojed. 
In the eleventh’ci'iitury, the cutliedrul 
was rebuilt liy bi.sliop Walkehn. 'Phe 
nevt inqtrovemeiit was mnlertakeii h\ 
William dc Edyngton, treasunT to lid-, 
ward HI, and waus finlslnal Ity bishop 
Wykeham in 13iH : the eastern part wu-. 
rehuilt at the hegiiinmg of the sixteenth 
century. The length of the cutiieiinil is 
.*».■»() feet. Next to the cathedral, in inter¬ 
est and antiipiiiy, stands the college of Si. 
MaryV, fouuthd by Wykeham in 13i*7, 
asj a Dvlrsery for Id's Nt‘W (College at Ox- 
fiird. The foundatitm provides for a war¬ 
den, ten ' fellows, seventy sciiolars, one 
master, three cliajilains, besides many 
HulMirdmate memlH'rs, The buildings 
coiLsist of two tpiudrungles, a cloister, 
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libraiy, and a larpp tnotlem sr}iool«^ooni. 
The windows of tlio chapel arc filled 
with stained glass; and over the altar is 
a picture (hy Le Moirje)of the Salutation. ■ 
The tower, built in the fifle.enth century, 
IS remarkable for its symmetry. Oyer the 
^chool-roorn door is a bronze statue of 
Wykehain, cast by Ciblier (IbliS). The 
ecclesiastical bilildnigM in lliis city were 
formerly iiuiiien»Ui>, tiie clnirchcs ;uitl 
chii|M'!s alone amoiintitilt to iijiwarils of 
miK'ty, and several liavuur colleges and 
:iioim.steries attached to tliem. Scarcely 
twelve of theif^ novV remain. Here an' 
‘■everal meeritig-lmuhes for dissetiters. 
Near the collt'ge^ire the ruuis of the eele- 
hrated episcopal Te>.i(ieiii e. eaded W’ohe- 
sey ensth*j destroyed hy (Vomwell. m 
hilt). Wiiiclu’ster castle, hinit liy d-* 
ham the (/oixpieror, occupied the spot 
where the prdnee, creeleil b\ ('harle-11, 
imw suuids, and whn-li. dunng the vvai, 
was convened inin a ban tick 'I'lie area 
of the castle \\a.s -iboui feel in ienirtli, 
north and sfuiili, and ‘l.'iO in lueadlh. Tiie 
('ha(K‘l bel<)n;:ini: m the cti'tli' has^ heeii 
eonvertetl into a eoimtv jiall. Atllieva.'t 
end IS stK'pi'iided tlie <'nnosit\ called .-ir- 
thur’s nnin’l tithlr. \\\]U-U Iraditioti liasat- 
tiihiiied to kini: \rtluir. Near the eatlie- 
driil is the \\ idow‘s colletre, founded hy 
bisho|i Morlct, for the relicts ot'decea..e(i 
elertrvMKUi. 'I'lic cit) eomains two :dms- 
hoiises. anil ;i oreiit niimli^r of chai itahle 
heijnests helolu: |o it. Ill the tov\ n-laill 
are the city .ircliivcs, the onom.il \Vin- 
eiiester laishi-l, gum h\ kin;.'’ Ddcar, 
will) other measmes, both tot (iinuitilv ainl 
leliirtlt, fixed tiN stalidaiab h\ -lieeeedimr 
princes, ajid various eurioii' niemon.als 
of aiiti'imty. \| tlie west end of the town 

is an uhelisk, Iwii ing an mscnpiion ('oin- 
iiiemorativc ot' the calamities oceasioned 
by tlie jtlturne, m IMI, l:14s mid IdiiH. 
'I'w’o memitei-s are .sent to ptirhament. 
Wmchesier Ims very little trade. \ii aii- 
eieiit wopl-eomhing manufaetory still ex¬ 
ists in It; imd, of late xeftrs, tlie .•«ilk man- 
ufhctiirt' luLs iH'eii introduced. There is 
a ntiMgtihle nxei or eaiial' to Sonthaiiift- 
ton. .VII tlie pnltlie hiisiness of Hain|>- 
shire is, however, iransaeted lien'. Its 
catlivdral and it.s college en.siire to it tlte 
resideneo, uts«i, o| a eoiisuh'riihlc uninlH^r 
of the 8U|»enor clergy, with their families. 
Population, <«l‘2: Mi Utiles N. N. E. from 
Southaniptan, and W.troin London. 

VVi!si HKSTP,R lU'SHKi.; tlic English 
standard until ll^Ai, xvheti tlie inijterial 
standard bushel was intnidiiced. (See 
Mensures.) The Wiiicliesler hushel is 
eighteen and a half tnehes wide and eight 
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inches deep, and cobfaina 21^.42 cubic 
inches, w-hitc the imwrial ^ndard bueltel 
contains 2218.40 cunic in^es.—To con¬ 
vert Wmehester httshels ' into imperial 
bushels, hiultiiily tJie Wincbc^er lueaaure 
by ,'fl, and divide by .‘12. The nanie of 
the old measure xvas derived froiii the 
cireunistatice that the standard measure 
was kept at Winchester, (q. v.) 

Wiisc Kf.L, Theresa Emilia Henrietta, 
an artist at Dresden,' Ixtrn in 1784, ecle- 
braied for her copies of the prodiicthnis 
of tlie best old masters, fonried herself in 
the gallery erf’Dresden.* (q. V.) In 1800, 
slie Visited Pans with her mother, to 
study the works of .art ucrumulated there, 
and remained in that city two ye.ars luid a 
lialf. David said that no one conld equal 
her in copying t'orreggio. Her mother 
having lost her fortune, the daughter em¬ 
ployed Iter taleni-s for music and |>ainting 
fijr tlieir eominon sujiport. rieveral of 
her paintings an; used as altar pieces. 
Her letters from Parts have heen piihlish- 
ed, ami she lias fiiriushefl eontnhutions to 
jtenodie.als, to Has.se’s Pocket Encveli - 
ptedia, and to tlie Conver.iations-Lexicon. 

WrNeKEi.xixx>‘, John Joachim. This 
scholar, XV t’o has done so intieh for the 
criucf.m and history of art, and the study 
of antique', vva> burn at Meiidal, in All- 
murk, Deo*. M, 1717, an<l wus the sou of a 
.sbn)-maker. Extreme poverty could uot 
‘•uppre.s.s hig early-awakened love of 
snidy. The scbool-mn'Ter of his imtixt; 
place simhi l*eeame attaclieil to lorn, and 
U)ok him into bis t'umily. A tier having 
made coiisidt-rable proticiencj in (ireek 
and Latin, be went, in H-'ki, to n gjrmia- 
'iiim at Herim, and thence on foot to 
Hamburg, m order to piircba.'e some an- 
i‘i)'nt clais'iC', with money lieggetkon the 
wav. In 17:K lie enten'd the iiiiiversity 
of Halle, where lie lived for two years on 
a «mall stipend, ami the eontribiitioiis of 
otlwrs: but, us aneient litenittire anti the 
Udles-lettres iiiten-sted’ him mqre tliun 
tlieologv. he ncgleeleil the h'Ctures, but 
assidmntsly fre(]ueiited the libraries, and 
occupied hut* e!f with the ancients. After 
having bel li a jn iviite lutor and an usher 
for a nunilier of years, during which he 
pm-Mied Ills studies with indefatigable 
/.eal. he applied, in 1748, to the minisler, 
count von Kiinun, of Nbthenitz, near 
Dresden, tuid ott'ered his services as a 
libmriam The eoiiiit hatl already a libra' 
rian, but'e.xpressed his willingness to ap¬ 
point h’un secrdlary of the library, w'lth a 
salary of eigliiy r'i\-dollars. He adapted 
the ofler, and lived some years employed 
partly in hia^ private studies, partly ia Mbor 
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lor tJip The pnox'iDjity of Dres¬ 

den, Milk i:.' rich tn'nflurct! of art, and the 
ueqiiaiiitaiice of some anist-?, awiikeiied 
in lutii n love'uf t!ie arts. To visit 
tiie lutjive country and the iionic of the 
arts, was now tlic gr»;at object of ins 
n islics.- At Icnjrtli. fntit* r Kaiicli, the 

■ onfessor of tlie kiii^ of'Poland, enabled 
. .uin to live iti Rome In a small |h.misi<iu. 

in 1744, bo fornialiy embraced the ('atli- 
»!i<: rolieion. and left the service of cyiiut 
ihl'daii; but, before pniijr to Rom«, iih 
.hmamed f ir a lyuc in Dresden, tlin on-d 
‘,‘1 tile >.nidy ov' the arts, ki the aiilnmM 
-if 17.V). be set out litr Rome v\iib a iien- 
sion from the kmj' of 2U0 rix-dolldr" 'liir 
rno tears. Then'be soon fomnl frauds 
: ml patnais, and bad an amhetice oj' 
Ik'tiedict XIV, wbo received him ii!i-. 
I'lously. and promised Inm lii-; pioii iiioii. 
Winekelmann now devoted himselfto (lie 
siiidt of tin* works ot‘ancient ami modem 
i.rt. Di the spriiifi of 17,7!', iie vi^m d Na¬ 
ples, whore be beeame ai i|ii.unted vitli 
the inost dis»im.misbed men, and obtained 
access to the antiquities ut' T'ortn i, lleitm- 
ianeum and I’ompcn. ft'tei aii absence 
of te > weeks, lie returned to Rome. In 
J'ejiicinbcr, 175;*, at the rcncatcd inv nation 
V feount Miin/elf^ioscli.wlio Inul inhcnied 
.roll! his unele one ol’ die i idlest and 
most beantifnl cabinets oi tteins. lie oaid a 
'■isit to Florence, wliere l,< smi c* mne 
moniiis in anrinirinir and inakin;: a cni.i- 
lo^me of that eollectinii. 'I'liis cat.ilociie 
..jipearcd at l‘’l<'rencc, under the MiU' D - 
srrifttif/n i/e,t PitniK irrnro.i tin ft v /SnKfi 
ut Stosdi About tills time, lie .icccptcd 

■ le *titnf.ifioti ot' jdtnn ian. and supci init nd- 

‘ of aimi|m:ics m caidmal \lbini. who 
t'roc liiiH the list ol’lits lioiihc, and a sul.i 
of si-iidi. In the Mimmer of ITol), 
tie tinisli.-d die dnniirkmimn uli>r J'n 
fiavkunst iltr , {It'll, which w:iis ’>ubltslii>d 
’WO veais aller in fiermunv. In 17ti‘J, 
Wtnckelrnanii. m conifiariy with comii 
tinihl, iipain visited Naples iiiitl its le- 
markal'h environs, and simhi after (rave 
die discovenis mui observations made 
♦heretoi'ne piiblic. m his Fetter to t'oiint 
Bruhl re-pecimp the Itiscoveries made at 
llereulanenjik Five years aliervvurdk, be 
eiibiisbed lift-, .l/'o c/in/di nniiihi iniditi, 

11 the Italian !am.mu>:e. im.l fir the la tie- 
fit of the Italian'. In ITd-'j. he publisJievl 
ri small c».say On die f’(*rcepuon of abe 
Ik-autifiil. In die --amc year, le* was 
made BUfXTrntenileut of ilie auiiquities 
in aifd uliout Home, witb a inontlily sala¬ 
ry of 12—15 Bciidi. In the U-trinninp of 
I7ti4, apptared bis prirn qmi work, 
{ItndtiMe (ter Kunst. In the same “jirinir. 


he iTiade a third jonniey lo Naples, lb« 
resiilt.s of vvbieli he jMiblislml m tlin 
ckrii'hUn vun drr lUtiKdi ii Heretildnuffun 
KnUtefkiini^nu In 17<i7, he ]iiihlish«''d 
Notes to Ills History of .Alt. In .\jinl,.. 
17<!>^. lie set out on u joiuaiej to Hermany. 
He arrived ut Vienna .May 12, imd wa.q 
reeened with kHvai lionor h> priiiee Ivivit- * 
ii'tr mid ollieiu, Aild wi.s presented, at 
Schoiihruim, to tlie empress Maria 'i’lie- 
resii, \\!,u i-eceivcd him with disimetioii, 
and bestowed upon him |iie.sinifol'valne; 
vind. 111 tlie bcn-iiininj: ot' .hme, he dejiart- 
ed I'er Tm'le. 'riJl're iiPwit' jmfit d by* 
an Italian, natiied Frtinecsco .Nri’aiii’e- 
li, a villain, who had be«'ii, a short time 
before, eoiuleiuiied to •lieath in ^'ien^a, 
but Inn! been paKloiied, and baiii«bed ■ 
fiom the eouniiv. His oliNeqniousm'ss 
Willi till' eoiilnii'niT ot' t!ir> misnspectmsr 
W inekelmtinn. vvlm thonirbll(>s>ly sliovveil 
L.in Ins ^cld meiiiil.s, iiiid ollnT arln‘k'« 
ot' val'i''. .'Vii-aiureli inuhrtook tlie care 
of the iillims of till' journey, w bile Wmi-k- 
chnann k iiiaincd m ibe imi. .lime t^, ns 
h<‘ Silt wniiiii; at table, ilie Italian en- 
ti red ill'eliamlH I toaninimiec liisHuddeii 
dcji.irmn'. niiil to take haive. He asked 
to s( ,> ( IKS- iiiorc the cold lil' ilal.; ainl, 
vvliiie W inckelintuiii vva« kneilmc In lop* 
the ho\. about to I;.kc tlieiu out, die Ital¬ 
ian ihicvv a noose apnnni lii' neck, ainl 
iiilbcti'il live nioitiii s'!.ills 111 tile lielly of 
the iinloiliintiti' niati, ami then tli'd, widi- 
tim t.ikmir any tliinc. lie was snle-e- , 

■ jiienriy a}i|i:ehcnded, iind biokeu on the 
wiieei. ’firiekeluiiuin <'\|nri'd 111 a few 
liom-s, n.niiiir maile liw will, m wliieli be 
'j.poiiiti'd euidirial Alliaiii his sole lieir. 

!l.- U(ai!useri|il id'the second tilnion of 
do- *li .St hii litf li'i A i-'n.v/. vv Inch liciain- 
I'tl ahjiiit lum. ciiim* into the jiost-ession 
of the im|» rial acadt my of line aits at 
\ icuna. winch, m J77d,caused ariediiion 
to III published from it. 'I'lie preat ni»Til 
of W mckelmann coiisi8t.s in Ins < bieida- 
iioii ot'tlie prineiple.s of art, and iiis e\hi- 
biiion ot' tlie works of art in tin ir true 
i’iianietet and l■olHle\^on Hw ticatises, * 
moreover, eontain a frreni itias.s oj'liisifiri- 
ciil illustrations. M ali the exception of 
tin* Mumnnniti ineiiiti, the Diurri/iliou iks 
Purus fcravf's, add tin* viirioiis cviHee- 
lions of' letters, all liis works may be 
fiund in ll«’ edition bcfruii by Fernovv, 
anil finished by M‘‘yer and .S'hiil/.o 
(Dresden, J80H—17,7 vis.)—See (lotlie’s 
exeelleiu tr<'Hti(M‘ h im kdrnann urul sein 
JiUirhunderl. A siqiplerncnt to tb« hio- 
eriipbical and literary notices of VVinrkel- 
manii has Iwen published by (hirlitt 
I Handairjr, 1820). 
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WiNCKKLRiEO. (Scc Winkdntd.)^ fluid; thus no wind can btowjtfrithoui a 
WiM); a Bensiide current in the atmos- counter or dpposite current; ppr can any , 
ftbere. Tlje niotioiiB of the atmosphere wind arise without tr previous derange-V' 
are enbjcct, in some degree, to the same incnt of the general equilibrium, the, gen- 
laws ns thtise of the denser fluids. If we oral caust's of which may lie stated as fol- 
reniove a portion of water in a large BPS- lows: 1. The ascent of the air over cer- ' 
enoii', we see tJie surrounding water flou ‘ tain tracts heated by the sun; 2. evapota- ^ 
in to restore tlie equilibrium; and, if we tioii, causing an actual increa!»e in the^vol- 
»iip(d in any direction a certiiiii jiortioii, uiiie .ot' the uttnosjihcre; 3. min, snow',' \ 


an equal quantity moves in u contrary 
direction, from the saiiie cause; or if a 
fsirtion, being rarefied bv heat, or con- 
rleiincd by cold, ilsccikIs in the one in- 
Hance and il(!see*ids u» tlie, oilier, a laiun- 
ter-iiirrent is the \isible and natural re- 
Milt; and similar etreets are Jbund to fol¬ 
low the .same eaiise.s in ibe atinosjiliene 


&c., causing an actual decrease in its vol- 
utne, by the destruction of the vapor. In 
the riulysophical TransactionB of the 
Royal Society olT.omlon (vol. 51st), there 
IS a table of the different velocities and 
forces of w iiid.s) drawn from a considera¬ 
ble nimiber of iiiets and experinwints, 
wJiieh give the following results:— 
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ltl>' t\ M'l. 



Fi'i 1 


r ll(air 

r Sfi 


1 

o 

1.17 


4 

3 

4.1 


4 

.'i.r-r 



7.:L3 


10 

i4.t;7 


1.5 

‘i'J, 

1 

20 

21t.3t 

1 

25 ' 

lltl.t i7 

3 

30 

11.01 

4 

35 

51..3-1 

d 

40 

J IS 

i 

45 

(Hi.Ol 

;* 

.50 

73.35 

, 12 

»K> 

HH.(12 

17 

HO 

ll7.:k; 

31 

1(H) 

14(:.7 

lit 


l*(‘rf)0'i<liriil.vr t'dree on ono vqiir.ro Foot 
III oinliqioi, PoiiiitK ami I'ariv 


.005 
.020 
.044 
.0T!» 
.I'il 
.4! 12 


Ilanily jierceptible. 
^ Just perceptible. 

I Gently jiieas.'tiit. 

I I’h'asaiif, bii-k. 


:)*75 5 / 


r.'i 


^ Hl^ll U IMtl. 
f- Ven bitdi wiml. 


Storm or tenqiesL 
1 fJreut .stomi. 

I Hurrieane. 

I ^Hurricane that tears up tm’s, and c^anrics 
^ buildings la*fore it. 


'Sf 


C'urrents thus produced maj ls‘ perma¬ 
nent and general, cMcudnig over a huge 
iiortioii of the glolie; periotiieal, as in the 
uidiun ocean, or vaiiahle and occasional, 
or, at least, uncertain, as the winds in teni- 
p«-rate e.liniafes. General or pcrmaiient 
winds blow always nearly in the same 
tlireelion, and are called hudt-u'inds, 
f<|. V.) .On tlie noi;{li of the etpnitor, their 
ihreetioij is from the north-east (varying 
at,limes a jHiini or twa of the eomjiass 
each way): on the sonlli of the equator, 
till y prtM’ced from the south-oa-st. The 
origitv of them is tins; The powerful 
heat of the torrul zone i;urefies, or makes 
VOL, 18 


lighter, the air of that region: tlie air, in 
eonseqiit'iice of this rarefaction, rises, and, 
to "upply Its jtlace, a colder atniosphem, 
from each of the t<‘nipenite zones moves 
towards the e<iuntor. But (as in the case ' 
of the jiolar I'urrents in the. oceaii) these. 
north and somli winds pass from regions - 
w'liere the rotatory motion of thu earth’s 
surtiiee is hsis to those where it is greater, 
Unalile at Onje to acquire ilufi now veloci- 
ty, tliey artt left llehind, luwl, instead of 
being tiortli and south winds, os tliey ; 
would lie if the earUi’s surface did not' 
turn ruuiul, they U'oonie iiortli-east and 
south-east winds. Tlie space included 
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hetwppn the wonil tuid fifth'dcjrreee of 
north latitude is the imeriial bouudar5^ of 
^ihe two winds; aiid tliis space experi- 
enects ralnis, frequently interrupted, how¬ 
ever, by violent storms. The reason why 
it IS situated to tlic north of, instead of 
t'xaetly at, the' etpiator, seeau? to lie, tliat 
tlie northern heniisiihere is warmer than 
the soutliern; for, since the trade-winds 
are the result of«ilic continual ascent of 
heated air in the eiiiiutorial piu'ts, their in¬ 
ternal houndary will he where tlie }»rinci- 
' })al ascent is jroing on, that is, when' the 
aniuiiil temperature is die hijjhest, which, 
on account of the ahove-nientioned ine- 
qnalin of tempenitfire in the two heini- 
spheres, will not be at the equator, hut 
somewhat to the north of it. The exter¬ 
nal limits of the trtidc; winds arc, at a me¬ 
dium, in about the thirtieth dcfrrees of 
nordi and south latitude respectn I'ly ; hut 
e.acli limit, as the sun approachc-- the 
neighboring trojiic, declines tarther lioin 
tlie equatin'. The position of-Ahe miu has 
an influence, also, on their stren<[th and 
diri'Ctioti: for, when that liimiiiaiy is near 
‘ the tropic of (^aiicer, tlie smitli-east wind 
becomes gradually more soulJjuly, and 
stroic'er, and the north-east weakci, and 
iiiou .■•asterly. The eftitt is reiersed 
when he gets tnwaids the iro|iic of (aipn- 
corn. The iradiv'Mtnis would blow reg¬ 
ularly round the whole globe within tlie 
distance of about thirty or liirti degrees 
Irom the equator each wa\, if the, space 
within those limits were ali coiered with 
water; but the niievi'ii surliueaiid une¬ 
qual teinfieriitiire ol' the laud divert and 
derange them. It is on this account that 
the trade-wiiidS' ai'c constaiith experien¬ 
ced Old}' over the ojieii ocean. 'J'hc larger 
Hhc expanse of ocean over which they 
range, the more .steadily they blow ; thus, 
in the Pacific, they uie comriioiily more 
. steady than in the Atlafitic ocean .uiil m 
the South than in ihe,North AtLintic. In 
sailing from the Canurie.s to Ciirnana, on 
the north eoiv-t of Soutli America, it is 
hardly necessary to toueh the sails of thi' 
vessel. The voyage acro.ss the Pacific, 
from Acapulco, on the west coast of Mex- 
ica,tothe I’hihpjnne islands,is performed 
with equal facility; and, if there tvcie a 
channel through the rtthnius of Panama, 
a westward passage from the Atlantic to 
China would he more speedy and safe tliati 
the usual navigation thithci round the 
cape of Good Hope. 'I’he only interrup¬ 
tion to the evenness of this voyage would 
be' in the Caribbean sea and tlie. gulf of 
31exico, where the trade-wind blows im¬ 
petuously, and is sometimes iuterrujited 


by westerly winds. If would not lie poB» 
sibli^, how'over, to retiu’H by tlie same 
route, because, in sailing east, way ipust 
lie made to ^he northward, in order to get 
beyond tlie region of the trade into that of 
the variable winds. Bo/th in the Atlantic 
and in t|ic l*acilic ocean, tile current of the 
trude-H'iJids becomes broailer, mnl mdro 
du-ectly east in its coum*, as it advances 
from 0tie side to the other of those exten¬ 
sive basins. On the west I'qiist of Africa, 
ovViiig to the rurclactioii wbirh the air 
undergoes over that coutiiieiit, the wind 
is nio.stly turned to'vardi’ the shore: from 
cape Bojador tociqie Verde, it is generally 
nortb-vvest. and tlicnce to the isinnd of St. 
'I’liomas, under the eijualor, it bends 
gradually, first to the west, and then to 
tile soiitii-west. .Along the coasts ol'Cliile 
and Peru, u suulli wind jirevails. These 
are two iiistanci's of the kilcrruption 
winch the trade-wind.s experieric. 1 ' iii the 
ni'iglihorhood of large masses of land. In 
the lndi:iri"X)eeaii, the south-east trade- 
wind prevails hetweeii and 10° of 
soiilli latitudi', liom within a lew degri'es 
of the cast Mile of IMadagascar, nearly to 
the coast of New Holland; hut, from ’lie 
tenth degree of .south latitude to the iiorth-* 
eiii .shores of that ocean, tlic iinifoniiity 
of the iropieal inovemcnts of the aUiios- 
jiliere iMle.'-Iroyed h\ llie monsoons (q. v.), 
winch heioiig to the class of periodical 
wiiid.s. Thc.se blow iialf the year from 
one <niartci, and the other half fi'oni the 
opposite direi'tion. AVheii they shift, va- 
ruihh' wind-’ and violent storms prevail 
for a tune, which render it dangerous to 
pill to s, .-!. The), of course, .siifter jiartial 
elianges in particular placc.s, owing 'o the 
form and position of the land.s, and to 
oiluT cireimistaiicoK; but it will he siiffi- 
eient to give their general Jimits and di¬ 
rections. Northward from the third de¬ 
gree of south latitude, a south-west wind 
blows from A|)i^l toOciohcr; from Octo¬ 
ber to Ajiril, a north-east. These mon¬ 
soons e.xtend over the f'lnnast'ii; hut hi'i-e 
they nicliiie more to tlii’ tlirectioii of nortJi 
and south. Between the ililrd and tenth 
degrees of south latitude, u north-west 
wind blows from October to Aiiril, and a 
south-east during the other six momliH of 
the year: the former is seldom steady in 
the open sea'; but, in Decemlier andlJan- 
iiary, it soinetiiiics expends northward a 
<lcgi-ec ’>r two beyond the equator. 
These two monsoons have the greatest 
strength 'and regularity in the .lava sea, 
and thence eastward towards NewGuiiiea. 
The facts above exhibited may lie thus sum¬ 
med tiji: P’rom April to October a soutli- 
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west wind prevails north of the equator; 'strongly heated by the sun, kid * cool 
southward of this, a south-east wind: breeze sets in froni die sea; but, in the 
from October to April, a iiarth-east wind night, tlie atmosphere* over' the land is 
iiortli of the equator, and a north-w’est cooled, wlxile the sea, and, eor^equently, 
Ixjtween the equator find 10® of south lat- tlie air-over it, retains a temperature niar- 
itude; south of lliis, the usual trade-win^ ly even at all times; accordingly, after 

sunset, a land-breeze blows off the shore.' 
The sea-hreeze generally sets in about ten . 
in the forenoon, and lasts till six in the 
evening. At seven, the land-breeze lie- 
gins, and continues till eight in the morn¬ 
ing, wlien It dies away. These alternate 
breezes are, perhaps, fell inore jxiwerfiiily 
on the coast of Malaliar than (']sewher»>. 
Their efli'Ct there extends to a distaiice 
of twenty h*agues from the laud. During. 
Miiritiier, the sea-lireeze is’very percepti¬ 
ble on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and sometimes even as far north as.Nor¬ 
way. We thus [lerceivc that, within the 
limits (if from tweiity-eiglit to thiny de¬ 
grees on each side of the equator, the 
iiioveiiieiits of the atrnosphe're are carried 
oil with great regularity ; but, lieyond 
tliese limits, the winds are extremely va- 
rialile and uncertain, and the observations 
made Jiave not yet led to any .satisfactory 
theory liy wiuc}i to exidain them. It 
appears, liowover, that, bejond tlie region 
ot‘ tlie tifide w'liid.s, the most frequent, 
movements of the atmosphere are from 
tlie Mtiilli-vvest in the north temperate 
zoin‘, and from the north-west in tlie 
soiitli temperate zone. This remark mu-St 
he limited to winds blowing over the 
ocean, and in mariiimecouritries; because 
those in the interior of contineiiLs are in¬ 
fluenced by a variety of circimislaiices, 
among wliieh the height and position of 
eliains of mountains are not the least im- 
{lortaiit. Thc.se soiith-vve.''t and north¬ 
west winds of the renijierate zones are 
most jirnludily occasioned in the follovvnng 
mutiner: Jn the torrid zone; tiiere is a 
continual nsceiu of air, which, after rising, 
must sjircad itself to the north and south 
ill ai) (qipiK-ite iiiiectioii to the trade- 
winds biiow. Tlicse upjier ciiiTcnts, 1m*- 
coming cooled above, at last descend and 
mix themselves vvith the lower air: part 
of them may perhaps fall again into the 
triide-vviiids; and the remainder, pursuing 
Its eoiirst' towanls tlie poles, occasion the 
north-west and south-west winds of 
winch we have Ih’cii s^ieaking. It has 
ahso been conjectured tJiat tliesc winds 
may I’requently be caused by a decompo¬ 
sition of the atmosphere towards the 
poles, from part of lUe^iir being at times, 
converted into water. (See Hurrieww, 
Whirlwinds^ Harmattan, Simoom, 


^ which is in motion through the wiiole 
. year. In attempting to account for these 
movements of the atinosjiliere over the 
Indian ocean, the first thing which strikes 
ns is, that tlie north-east aii<l south-east 
monsoons, wiiicli are liiuiid the one on the 
north and the other on the south side of 
the equator, are .^potliiiig more tlian the 
trade-winds blowing I'or six month.s, and 
then biicci'cded, for the remainder of tlie 
year, lij' winds directlv oppo.Hite. It is 
also to 1)0 noticed that the soutli-vvest 
monsoon in tin: northern, and the north¬ 
west luonsoon in the southern, liemi- 
sphcrc, each jirevnil.^ while tin* siiii is 
Jicrpeiidiciilar to their resjMctivc regions. 
They are, therefore, connected w itli tlie 
inimediate prescnceof that lumiiiarj. If 
the Indian (M*ean wen*.not liomided, as it 
t is, liv laml on the north, the tradc-vvuids 
would blow* over It (at least in tin* ci'iitral 
parts).as they do in tin* Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific ocean.s. Hut it is well known that 
water, owing to it.*; iraiispaieiicy, is vi'ry 
little wanned by tin* sun’s rajs, v\in'ie:i'. 
lh(“ land is powerfully heated In them; 
eoii.seqiieiiilv, when the Him is Im tween 
the equator and the trojiic of Cancel, In¬ 
dia, Siam, and tin* adjacent coimtric.s, Ix*- 
come much hotter than the ocean; tin- 
air ovei them IS rarefn-d, and ascends; 
eoldci air then ruslies in fiom the indiiin 
(M*ean, and a south-west wind is (irodiieed. 
AVIu-n the miii. however, has cro.*.se(l to 
the .south of the equatoi. tliesi* cmiiitries 
beeoiin* gradually eool, and tin* nortli- 
ea.'t trade-vviiid resumes its com-se. At 
tin: same lime, iln* iioilli-vvi-st mon.soon 
commencf's iii tin* .southern hemisphere, 
111 (•oiiscijiieiiei* of the air over New Hol- 
latid liemg raivlied by the presence of the 
sun. The monsoons in the Ked sea blow 
in the direction of the shores; ,'Uid a sim¬ 
ilar efl'ect is oliserved in the Mozainliiqiie 
cliaiiiiel, between Africa and Madagascar, 
wln-rc tliesi* winds follow tli^ line of the 
eliaiiiiel. On tlie coar-t of Ilrnzil,between 
cape St. Augustine and the island of St. 

' Cfttharine, and in the hav of Pauama, on 
the wi‘st of the isfliuius of that name, pe¬ 
riodical winds occur somcwiiat similar to 
'the uiousoons of Asia. The land and 
sea-breezes, which are eouuuoii on coastis 
and islands situated between the tropics, 
are another kind of iieriodical winds. 


During the day, the air over the land is -The following facts, illustrative of ftte 
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course oftlie winds in the North Atlantic, 
are of practical interest. They arc taken 
from a slatoincnt of passages mode from 
.rl818 to 1827, embracing a iwriod of ten 
years, and comprising 188 complete 
voyages. 

The passages from New York 
to Liverpool, during this perl- , 

od, averaged each. 2i ilays. 

Those from Livcrjiool to New 

York,..‘18 “ 

Shortest [lassage from >{ew York 
to Liverpool, in Decemlier,. . It) “ 

Longest, in December, . H7 

^liortest )»assages from Liver- 
])ool to New York, April and 

February,.22 “ 

Longest passage, December to 
February,.TI 

These* passages are reckoned from,city to 
city. 


TJie passages li-om N. York a\era:red in 


January', 

. 21 (lavs. 

July, . . . 21 

day s. 

P'chruary, 

2i 


.\ugiist,. . 22 

<h 

Mareli, . , 

. 2.'[ 

kV 

Sf'j>teuibei,2.‘) 

(k 

April, . . . 

, 21 

ki 

Oetoher, . 21 

kk 

Max, . . 

, 24 

(( 

November, 2"J 

Ik 

Jun<, . . . 

. 2.") 

Ci 

Doeemher, 24 

bk 


Passages from Lim rpool averaged m 
January, . 42 days. Jul\. . . 40da\s. 
Febimar}', 40 “ AmnC't.. . .'{ti *• 
March, . . tk! “ Sejttember, 22 " 

April, . . . 24 “ . October, . 27 ‘‘ 

May, . . . ik") iNovi'inlier, “ 

June, . . . 28 “ Dicember. IH 

See Romney’s TaUniu lies J'ents, 6cr. 
(Pans, 18(Xi, 2 vols.), ami the .Imtricaii 
Phtlosophicid Tritnsarlioiis (New Sern-s, 
vol. ii.). 

Wi.M) IvsTROMEv I's. (See histrumnili>.) 

W isnviiei.s. l*omponius Sabinns or 
Jjsetus, a vvriur oftlie lifle'entli centuiy, 
says that wnidmills wen* in i;se among 
the Jtom.'tns; but the silence of Yitruviiis 
and Senei’a, who have spoken of the ad¬ 
vantages of wind, lia\(' led many wnt<-rs 
to doubt the triilli of this statemeirt. 
Some autliors have manilained that they 
were used iii P'ranee in tin* sixth eentun, 
while others are of opinion that thej 
were brought into Fhirope hv the erii- 
saders; and (Jihbon (cli. (il) says that they 
were first invented in the dry country of 
Asia Minor. It is certain that llicy were 
in use in the western countries of Furojie 
in the twelfth eenluiy. (See Beckinann’h 
liisUtryof Invejilions, vol. i.) When wind 
is t iiiployed as,the first mover of nia- 
ehmerv, it may he applied in two ways— 


1.. by receiving it upon sails which are 
nearly vertical, and which give motion to 
an axis nearly horizontal, in which' caw 
the. machine is railed a vertical mndmiU, 
because the sails move in a vertical [ilaiie j 
and, 2. by receiving it uiMin vertical sails 
wliich move in a horizontal plane, and ^ 
give motion to a vertical axis, in which 
case it is called a hnrizmlal windmiJi. 
Asa horizontal vvindimll consists of ver- , 
tical sails moving horizontally round 
vertical arbor or windstiaft, no motion 
would ttrisc on exjMisiiig it to the action 
of tlic wind, as tlir ef]i*ct of the wind 
upon the wills on om; side would i»e 
eouiiterhiilaueed by its action u{>oii the 
corresjvonding sails on tbe ojijiosite side, 
lienee it is necessary eitlier to screen the 
.sails on one sidi* from the action of the 
wind, or to eoiisTnict the sails in such a 
maimer that, wlientliev return against the 
wind, thev jirescnt only tlnar edge to its 
action, '['he method^ of sereeiiing t!ie 
roturiimg sails from the wind is adopnal 
in 'Fartaiy and some jirovim-es of i8pain. 
and IS the most simple that has been tried, t 
When the scrci'ii is not n.scd, the .sails 
ma\ he fixed like lloat-boards, .with' 
limsni.s, oil the circmuf'crtnce of a large 
dimu or ejhiider, so iliai, when tlnw are 
to receive the action of the wind, they 
sfiiiid at iiitlit ,ur !e> to tile diutil, and 
wlien they retiiin aga n-t the wind, tliey 
folddown upon its (If iiiidiiience. Otiiet 
ingeiiioiis methods hav^also iteeii devised 
for hriiiging hi.ek the sails ;ig-iinst the 
wind. Jn the vei-tieal windmill, on the 
other liand, the arms w Inch carry the pails 
fvolvi in a plane liiem;: the wind. In 
till j arrangement, if the .sails weie i.i the 
sum plane vvilh ihe arms, the wind 
would liill peipeiidieiilarly upon tli<‘m. 
and meiely (iress the arms ugauist the 
huiUhiii:, ]M-i pi-ndit ul:u' to the plane m 
which they an di signed to move. .If, on 
the other hand, the sails were perpeiidii'- 
iilar to tjie plane in vvhicli the arms 
move, tlieir edges would he presenli'd to 
the wind, and would, tlieieilire, rifter no 
resistance, and then* vvoidd'hc no motion. 

In Older to male the arms'n vobe, flu* 
sails must, iherefoie, he placed in some 
direction nitermediato hetweeii those of ■ 
the w md and the jilanc in vvhieh the arms 
revolve. Ill ileK'rimniug the angle ht 
wliich the planes of tjie suds slioiild Im 
inelimul to the axis of motion, or the 
direction of the wind, it is nei'essary to 
consider the sail in motion ; and the neg¬ 
lect of this edemenl in l|ie ealciilation has 
led to very great errors in theoretical cal- 
culutioiis. TJie .sail iK'ing in tnotioii, tho 
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velocities of flie sail and the wind must 
rwth be taken into account; for, if the sail 
moved before the wind witli a spefed eiinal 
to that of tlie wind itself, no enect would 
l»e produced. The effect will depend on 
the difference of the velocities, that Iwing 
' llie velocity with which the w'ind strikes 
the sail. Now, as the obliquity of the 
sjiil to the \vind should de[>end on the 
force with which the wind acts upon it, 
qnd !is thos(‘ parts of the sail \vhich are 
nearer to the centre of fnotion tuove 
more slowly than tlnwe which are more 
remote, it follow s^h at the position of tin* 
sail should vary at different distances 
from the centre of rotation. From the 
cvjKirimeiits of Mr. .Sineuton oti this .sub¬ 
ject (PhilosophiearTransactions, IT.'ilf), 
It ai)|>ear8 that the following |KJsitions are 
the liest. Suppose the radius to h(> ih- 
\ided into six eipial parts, and call tlie 
first part, begimnng from the centre, one, 
the second two, and so on, the extrcin*’ 
part l>eing six:— • 
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A.'' it IS iii'ci^siiy that a windmill idiouid 
face tlie wind I'roin whatever jioiiit it 
blows, the whide machine, or a [tai l of it. 
must he eapahlc of turning horizontalit. 
Sornetiines tlie vhole null is made to turn 
u[>ori a strong veilieal post, and is there- 
t'ore ejilled a post mill; hut, uioru eoni- 
moiilv, the .roof or head only revolves, 
eanyuig witii it the windwln el and its 
slitift. the weight being siippoiliitl on fiie- 
tioii rolh rs. In order tliat the wind itself 
may regulate the position of tlie mill, a 
large vane, or weathercock, is jdaced on 
the side whieli is opposite tlie sails, thus 
turning them alwajs to the wind. But 
in large nulls the niolloii is n'gulated hy 
a small Mippleiiiciitary wiiulwheel, or 
pair of Stills, o(‘cn|tyiiig the place of the 
vane, and situated at right aiigdes with 
the principal windwhcel. When the 
windmill is in its jirojicr position, with its 
shall parallel to the wind, the snpple- 
meiuart sails do i^at turn. Bnt when 
the wind changes, they are iinmedtately 
brought into action, and, by turning a 
series of wheel work, they gradually bring 
round the hepd to its projter position.— 
Mjuatment of Sails. On account of the 
inconetant nature of the inolion of the 
• 18 * 
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wind, it is necessary to have sotrre pm-' ’ 
vision for accommoda^ng the resistance 
bf the sails to the degree of viol'ence with * 
vyhich the wind blows. This is cofn- 
nionly done by clothingand unclothing the 
Hails; that is, hy co\ ering, with Cfuivass • 
or thin iKiards, a greater or sinallcr por¬ 
tion of tlie frame of the sails, according 
to the force of the wind at diflq^ent times. 

A method has lavn devised for jiroducing 
tlie same effeet, by altering the obliquity 
ot the sails ; and windmills have been so 
made as to regulate their own adjustment 
hy the force of the wind. If we siiyipose 
a windmill, or windwhcel, to consist of 
Iciur arms, and that, the sails were con¬ 
nected to these arms at one edge bv 
ineiuiH of springs, tlie yielding of these 
Hjirmgs would allow' the sails to turn hack 
when the wind should blow with vio¬ 
lence ; and their elasticitj would bring 
them iiji to rlic wind whi'iiiner lt^ force 
abated. This effect has been produced 
by a weigbfacting on tin sriils through a 
hcrii'S of level's. A iiMise iron rod, paj.-<- 
ing through the ceiilre of the axle of tlie 
wind wheel, receives the action of the 
weitrht at one end, and coJiiiiiimicatcs it 
to the Mills at die other. 

W I Mil'll*}, {trachea) : a cartilaginous 
and niemhninoiis canal, through which 
the air passes into tlie lungs. ]t» npfier 
pait, called tlie larptir, is composed of 
iite cartilages, the iipjieiniost of wliich, 
ealleil the tpurloUis (<|. clo-es the 
pas.saire to the lungs, when a jicisoii is in 
the act «f swallowing. The two front 
eartihiEcs of the larMiv, tlie tlivroides, or 
Adam’s ajiple, and the anmilar, which 
resembles a rma. mn\ bi' felt directly 
Milder rbe skin, ff'he \niion.s cartilages 
of the lann\*arc united to each other'' 
liy eliLstie iilires, and are (“nabled, by 
llieir several imiseles, to dilate or con¬ 
tract the jiassage, and pei-forni those nu¬ 
merous motions whieli render the larj'iix 
so mqioitani as an organ of the voice; for, 
when tlie air passes directly into the tra¬ 
chea through <i wound, it produces little 
or no sound. (See loire.) I'nim the 
lan,-n\ the eanid takes the name nl'trarhcn, 
ami, affer exti'iulinjr as far down as the 
fiHirth or fiftli veilehrn, it divides into two 
hiT.nehi's, rniming to the two lobes of the 
lungs (q. V.), to winch tliey arc distrilmted 
hy an infiniU' nnriilKT of branches. The 
traeliea is furnished with muscular fibres, 
lij' the contnu'tion or relavatioii of winch 
it is enabled to shorten or lengthen iLself, 
and also to dilate or conmict the diameter 
of its Inire. The cartilayres of tlie trachea, ^ 
. by keeping it constantly open, afford a 
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.free jKi!<sa<re to the air, which we are 
obliged 10 be incessantly respiring; and 
*its im'tnbr&iions part, Iwsiiig cajjable of 
contraction or dilatation, enables to 
rtveive and expel the air'in a greater or 
less (juantity, and with more or less ve¬ 
locity, as may t>e required in singing and 
declamation. {See Kespiraiwn: l'’or the 
structure of the wmdpiiie in birds, see 
OrvUholop]/.) 'riiis membnmons struc¬ 
ture of tJif traebeii poi^ti^ lorly, .seems 
likewise to assi.-t in the ileseent of ilie 
fi»od by, j>re\eiitpig that nripediineiil lo 
its passage down the a’sojibiiiiiis, ■v%liieb 
nugiit be expected if the eartilliges nere 
complete ring'. • 

WiM) Saij.s, in a slii]i, are made of 
the common s,i)l-elotb. and .ire iisiiall\ 
between twenty-fne aihI tliiiti ii’ct long, 
according to the .size of tli" "liip, .nid arc 
of the forr;? of a. cone ending obiu'-ely. 
When they are made uso of ilie\ are 
hoisted by rojies lo about two tlitrds or 
more oflbeir beidit, willi tlien liases di.s- 
tclided circularly, and Ibeir aj>e\ banging 
downwards in llic bau bwats of the ship. 
•Above each of tbesc. on" of tlie eoinmon 
sails is sO dis|iosed that the gre.itesi pait 
of !i\e air, rudiing against it, w direi'ieik 
into the wind siil, and eon\e\ed into 
the body of the ship, to promote venida- 
lion, &;c. 

Wi.viiERMKRK ; a eel> lulled ial.e ui the 
county of Wcstinorolaini, the ijio-l ex¬ 
tensive sheet of w.atei m I'bigland. ll i.s 
situated at the foot-of tlie rurne-.s f'ell.-, 
and is di.stingmisbed liy llie ^anet\ of 
beautitiil pro.s]H'Ct.s wliieb it e.xbibiN., It 
i' about fitieen miles in lengtli from noVtb 
to south, and about one iiroad on an a;er- 
age, though in niau\ places iiim b less. 

\Vi.\DH<vM, .sir M dliaim* fSe<‘ JVynd- 
ham.) 

WixniiAM, William. (See .■]pj)'‘ndir.) 

WiMiinv. In ilie most aiwieiil eras, 
the \\indov\s of habitations were tei_\ 
hruall and narrow; and tin; same remayk 
is true of the castles and other cdi- 
ficci! "bieb were constructed duiitig the 
middle ages, lii the painting on the 
fireek vase wliieli represeiitH Jupiter 
about to scale the window of Alcmeiia, 
the opening is exceedingly small. Ac¬ 
cording to Seiiecu, ibosf of the baths of 
Scipio were so small that they merited 
not the name, and might rut her be de- 
tiominatfd crevices. As the Jlonians im¬ 
proved, however, in the elegant arts, this 
liarticular was not overlooked ; and botl; 
their town and country bouses were dee- 
oratwl with nuinerovs and ample win¬ 
dows. It was not cu.stoniary to have 


them overlooking tlie street; and they 
were, in the niajorityof instances, confined 
to the inlerior court of the bouse, ^’he 
ancient temples bad not, generally, win¬ 
dows : .some exceptions, however, exist 
to this observation, llefori' the usi* of 
glass became common, which xvas not 
till towards the end of the twolilb cen¬ 
tury,^tbe xvindows in I’ngltmd seem gen¬ 
erally to luue been comjai.si'd of jiajK'r, 
winch, properly jircpaix'd with oil, forms, 
no contcmptiblQ dcienci' against the in¬ 
trusions of the weather, ^itid is a tolerable 
medium for the atlmisMou of lurbt. lii 
wjuiu climates', as in the West fiidie.s, 
windows are olren ipiite open, witboiir 
glass or any translucenT nieriiiim to ad¬ 
mit light while It exi'Hudes the air. In 
Uns^ia, salt is used to clean windows 
Ironi frost, on aceoimt of its efU'ct in 
liquetying this subst.mce. It is nibbed 
oil the glass with a sponge. In England, 
w/iiulows are one of the ariicl<*s subjected 
li> taxation. 

IVivnsou, the ea[)ital of llarils county, 
iNova Scotia, is snuau?d on (he A\on and 
till.' t:;t. Croix, just abo\e ibeir junction, 
forty-liu; mihs north ol" Halifax. Aftor' 
tbe’Aioniycewestbe St. Croix, it spreads 
info* a wide fiitb, and afterwards flows 
into the IcLS'ii of IMlnas. 'riie rise of the 
.\%oli at Windsor is lv^en(y feet at neaji 
tides, and (biit\ ;it sj.ruig tidc.s. The 
ri\eratlo^\ water is only !i brfiok. \Vind- 
soi lias a fine situation, and eontaiiissonie 
oi’ the best hind m ilie jtrovince. Its 
priiiei|»al eonimeicial business .irise.-. fioni 
Its gyjimm. 'I'liis is earned, in gre;d 
quautilies, to St. Jolm’s, in w Uruiis- 
w:ek. .to bt‘ '-hipped llienei to the 1' 
.■states. In Windsor qoiil.imed a 

univei'suy, an ne.adeiiiy, a conrt-boiise, ;t 
jnil, and bonnes of w'orsbqi for Episeo- 
p.'ibans, Roman Cutbolies, IMetbodi.sts. 
I’resbyteriaiis and Raptists; and tJOij,'* in- 
babitaiits. The cbarK'r of the uimetsity 
bears ilate May 1‘2, 1802. Tlie first de- 
gree.s were cOnli rred in 1807, 'I’lie num¬ 
ber of students is small. 'The college 
contains a gooil libraiw and a xnliiable 
pbilo.sopliieal apiiaratus. The iiistitiuiun 
is liberally ondow'cd. 'I'liere is a colli'gi- 
ate sebonl onaeademy subordinate to the, 
nimersity. This seminary is in a flour- 
i"bii(g state. 

Wi.Mxsoa; a post*towii of Windsor 
county, Vermont, situated outlie west 
bank of the Connecticut, eiglitectv niile.s 
south of Dnrttnmitli college, and sixty-one 
Komb of Montpelier; lat. d.'PSK)' N.; loti. 
72° ;J0' W.; population in 1820, 2950; in 
1830, 3134. It is a plensiuit town, and 
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haft considerable nianufiictures. It con¬ 
tains a state prison and many liaiidsome 
houses. 

Windsor, or New 'Windsor ; a town 
in IJerkshire, England, situated on the 
right bank of tlie Thames, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Rnokinghairishire, twenty- 
two miles we.«t of London; lal. 51° 28' 
N.; yioyiulation, 71011. It is beautifully 
situated on the .'^idi* of a hill, and hiis 
many handsome buildings; but its eljief 
ornauM'nt is it.« castle, wliicli it owes to 
W|niani the Con»|ueror. (See the next 
article.) On tlie^oufli side of tin' town 
IS Windsor (Ireat l*ark, well stocked 
With deer, in whieb is siiuait'd the cot¬ 
tage of George IV. It wa-. forn/crly 
fourteen miles in circuit, but lia.s lately 
beeri niiicb enlaiged. 'I’lie gardens are 
spacious and I'legaiit. Windsor forest, 
titly-si\' miles in circuit, was originally 
formed foi tlie exercise of llic chase, a 
tavoriUs amusement of iiiiiny of .the Eng¬ 
lish sovereigns. Windsor sends two 
iiiembei's to jiarliamcnt. 

W'lMisoR Castj.k was originally built 
by William the (’oiKpu'ror, iii tlie efev- 
^nlh eentnry, and has been the favorite 
country re.sidenei' Of the English kings 
for ii|)war<ls of 700 \ears. It stands on 
a high bill, and eoiniuands a beaiitrliil 
view of the Tbainc' and the siirionnding 
counties. Edvvaid Ill lelunlt tlie old 
(•astle, and added St. (Jeorge'- eluipel; and 
nnineroufe cha^iges were made b\ siie- 
cfcdmgsovereignSjjiartienlarlj by Gbailes 
II. In 1S21, tlie dilapidated condition of 
the easile attracted the attention of parlia¬ 
ment, and a grant of XdOO.OOO was made 
for restoring it, Eiirlber grants have 
giiice iH'en lecjnired. and the whole ap¬ 
pearance of the building litus been miK’Ii 
!m|iiove<l by inereasnig the Iieight of the 
walls, inserting larger xxiiidows,&c. The 
eastle is divided into two wards, the Uji- 
per and the Lower, xvitli a roiiial tower 
betwec'ii them, ealied the IVIiddle vvanl; 
tlie whole coxering alsnn twelve acres, 
and forming a hollow sipiare, three of the 
outer sides of which are sniTounded by a 
magnilicent terrace. The inner court is 
a connected budding of three sides, the 
fourth being fonneil by the Roliml toxv- 
er, or keep. The Lower ward contains 
the ecclesiastical ])ortions ol ijie edifice, 
including St. Geor^Ji'^s ebaiM'I. The ITp- 
pery Ward is formed by the round tower 
on the W'est, the state apartineiits, iiichid- 
iiig St. George’.s ball, on the iiortli, and a 
range of doriiestie ajiiyrtinents on the east 
aiul north, eommunieating with the slate 
apartuients. The royal apaitments on the 
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noriJi side of the upper court ar6.tenned ■ 
the Star-building, from a star and garter 
in the middle of tlie stfiteture. Amongst 
those allow n to the pubfic are thfif king 
and queen’s guard-cbainbers, cqiitamiug ' 
a line armory; the qiieeii's presence- 
eliaiuber, liuiig with fajtestry rtipreseiitihg * 
the decapitation of St. Paul; the ball- ' 
room, with tapestrj' depicting the months - 
of the year; the queen’s .bed-chamber, in 
xvliicli is a state bed ; the heaiity-room, so " 
called IVoin the jiortraits of diaries IPs * 
beauties, with which it is deconited ; the 
king’s diniiig-i oom ; (lie king’s audif'uce- 
charnber, einhcllibhcd xvvtii jiaintings by 
^Vc-t; the king’s or St. George’s chapel, 
adorned witli paintings bx N'errio, and 
ci^-viiig by Gilibon; and St.(Jcor 2 e’s ball, 
appioprinicd to tin; older'of the garter, 
and eoutaiipng a rcprcientation of tin. 
trnimjdi of the IJIack Pniicc. St. 
George’s cliapel, or the colbjgiatc church 
of Windsor, is tJie large.st ami niosl ele¬ 
gant of the tliree rn^al eliapelti in Eng¬ 
land. It wa.s founded by lldxvard Ill,' 
lint inueh' inqiroxed liy Edxvanl IV, ami 
allerwards bx Henry VII. -The imernn 
IS built m the fiuan of an ellipsis, and the 
lool' is siippoVted by lofty jnllars, Qn 
each side of (be choir are the stalls of the' 
sovereign and kniglits of the Viider of the 
gartci, with their arms, baiiiiiT.s, Ac.; 
and in llie vaults beiieutb aie Interred 
Henryk \'l, Edward I\’, Henry VIH, Ins 
queen Jqiiie Seymour, Charles' I. and a 
liangbter of qiiccn Anne. At the east 
end of St. George’s chapel is a royal 
uiansolemn, forinerlx called Wolsev’-s 
tomb-house, from that cardinal having 
bognn a sumptuous monument hefc for 
liiinsi'lf. The momimciu XV as left unfin¬ 
ished, luul the binidnig fell to <ieca>, till 
George HI formed it into a inausoleuni 
The remains ol' George HI mul his wife, 
of Ins .sons, George IV, tlie duke bf York 
and the duke of Kent, andoftlieprinctss 
f’barlotte, with her infant son, ary dcjios- 
itevl here. Among the it'cent improve¬ 
ments belvire alliuled to, are the new gate- 
wav, <'all('(l‘George the Fonilirs, consist¬ 
ing of two towers, York and I.ancasicr, 

100feet higli; the Octugon tower, which 
IS inghe.r tlian any other |mrt of the build 
iiig, being 120 fi'i't above the level ot the 
teiTuee; a fine gallei^y, eoniicciiiig the 
Octagon tower with the Stai-building, , 
&.e. 

Windward Isdands ; one of the di- *, 
visions of the (Jarihlieaii islands, so called 
in opposition to anothe'r dixisiou of the 
same, called the Lencarcl islands, (q. v.) , 
T^ie Windward islands are Martinique, 
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St, Lucia, St, Vincent, Grenada, Barba- 
does and Toi>a{^. The name is, however, 
differently applied by liiffercnt writers. 

Windward Passagk ; a name mven 
to a course from the south-east angle of 
the island of Jamaica, extending IGO 
Icagura, to the north side ofOrookiHl island, 
m the Bahatnas. 

Wine : liquor that has become spiritu- 
'ous bj" fermentation. The invention of 
wine IB involvcdjn the obscurity of fable; 
but it must b(’ referred td very remote 
times. The first portion of the fruit of 
the vine wliich had iM'en pressed by ac¬ 
cident or design, and allowed to remain a 
short time undisturbed, would be found 
to have assmned nqvv and surprising 
properties; and the method of presen iiig 
for constant use the beverage thus oiitam- 
ed would soon be learned. 'I’lie Egyp¬ 
tians attributed the invention to Gmii.-, 
the Greeks to Baecbiis, and the Latins 
to Saturn. Wbiie was in common us»*, 
from an early furiod, among the lie- 
brews; but the use of it wa.-, for n long 
time, forbidden in Rome, and, e\en at a 
later period, was not alkmed to women. 
The Greeks and Romans poured out li¬ 
bations ro the god.x upon the ground or 
lablt* • and the ciistoin of drinking to jhe 
health of distitigni>lieil pei'sons. or absent 
friends, also pre\ailed m liotb nations. 
(See Feasts of the .lunents .)—The \ me 
does pot thrive except betw een :{,V and 
<!>(P of latitude: in hiirber. latitudes, the 
grape seldom arrives at inatiirit\, and the 
wine 1.S weak, liable to sour, and di stitiite 
of the generoii.s flavor which ebaracter- 
izes that prodnetM in more tiu'oralile re¬ 
gions. Jn wanner eliiiiates, the sacclia- 
riiie matter prcrlnmm.'ite-', and a comjileto 
deconipOhition cannot be effected. (Sis* 
I’iiu ) 'I'lie juice of tlie grajie, wlieii 
newly exjin’S^ed, and before it bus begun 
to ferment, is called mi/jrt, and, in common 
language, sircet irau'. It isturb'd, has an 
agreeable and \ery sacrlianiie taste, and 
is ver\ laxathe. When the must is 
prewsed from tlie grapes, and put into a 
proper veswl and jiiaVe, with a tempera- 
iure of between and (KP, a. gradual 
fermentation enMies. Bubbles of carlloiui* 
acid gas (fixeil air) rise to the surface, 
bringing along witii ihem the skins, 
stones, and other grosser matters of the 
gnifies, and which form a scum, or soft 
spongy* cmsi, that covers the whole 
liquor. After a time, tin* crust Incomes 
stiff, is broken in pieces by tin* a.scendhig 
gas, and falls to the bottom of tlie liqurtt-. 
VVlicii this takes place, if we would Hecun,' 
a good and generous wine, all sensible 


fermentatiou must be chocked. This is 
done by putting the wine into close ves¬ 
sels, and carrying these into a cellar or. 
other cool jdace. The wine produced by 
thi.s first fermentation differs entirely and 
es.seiitially Irom-tlie juice of grapes licfom. 
fi'nneiitatioti. Its sw<*et and saccharine 
taste IS changed into one that is very dif¬ 
ferent, tliough stillagreealile and spnie wjiat 
spirituous. It has not the laxative quali¬ 
ty of must, hut ufl'ects the head, and, if 
taken immoderately, occasions drunkeii- 
neas; and, when distilled, it yields, in¬ 
stead of (he iii.siput w’afer obtained from 
must, genuine alcohol. \\ hen,any liquor 
undergoes the siiiritimus feniientatioii, all 
its parts .seem not to ferment at the same 
time, otherwise the feriiieiitation would 
probably lie \ery ijiiiekly oomjileted, and 
the ajtpearunees would be nmcli more 
striking; lienee, in a liquor much dis- 
pi).se(| to fermentation, this motion is num* 
quick and simiiltaneoiH tliafi in another 
liquor less dispoM'd. lixperieiiee has 
sliowii that a wine, the fermentation of 
wliieli IS M-Tv .slow, is iieter good, and, 
tliereliire, when the weather is too <*old 
the fi'rmenlatioii isaeeelerated liy heating, 
the pl;ice m which the wiiie is mad*. \ 
too iiasly and vieli'ni leriiientatimi i*, also 
hurtful, from tlio, disvipaiioii and loss of 
Some of tlie spirit. However, we mhy 
distmgiiisli, 111 the ordinary melhoil of 
making wines of gTiipes, two jieriods in 
the li'riiieiitatioii, (he first of whicli lasts 
(lining the apnearaiiee of the sensihie 
efli'cts above allniied to, m which the 
■neatest tmiiibei of t'einieiifahle jiartieles 
ferment. Vfler this first efliirt of ler- 
ineication, these etfeets.M'iisibly diiiunisli, 
and oinrbt to besto|)ped for rea.soiis hete- 
aller to be mentioned, 'riie fi*rmentative 
motion of the liquor then ee.ases. Tie* 
beierogeneoiis jtarts, iliat wrre susjiended 
in the wine.s by tins motion, and render 
It 1 ,middy, are separated, and form a sedi¬ 
ment called/ cm, after wliich the wine lie- 
eonies clear. Jhit though the oi»eralion 
is then eonsideiwl as liiiished, and the 
ferriieniation apparently cetises, it does 
not really cease; and it ought to ho eoii- 
timii^d HI some degree if we would have 
good wine. In this new wini*, a part of 
tlie liquor prohubly remains that has not 
fermented, and wliich nfterwunls fer¬ 
ments, but 80 very slosvly that none of 
the sensible effects produced in the first 
fi'riiieiitation are hero perceived. The 
fi'rmentation, therefore, still continues in 
the wine, during a longer or shorter time, 
although in an imjiereejitihle niannef*; 
and this is the second period of the 
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Bpirituous fermentation, which may be. cei 
called the imperceptible fermentation. The bo 
effects of this fermcntatiori are the grad- nsi 
nal increase of the quantity of alcohol, un 
ajid of the sejmration of the *tcid atnt, trif 
called tadar, from the wine. As the tio 
taste of tartar is harsh ajid disa^eeahfe, no 
it IS evident that the wine, which, by im 
iiieaiia of the insensible fermentation, has ha 
acquired more alcohol, and has disen- in 
iraged itself of tin; grealer part of it.s tar- to 
lar, oiiglit to be niucli better aiid more al 
arreealtle ; and for this reason cbielly old tii 
wines are univer^iHl^ belter tban new. sn 
lint insenhiblc fernieiitation ean only ripen th 
and meliorate ibc wine if the sensible at 
fermentation have regularly proct^nled, tr 
and been stop|K*d in due tune, Weknow s| 
eertmtilv that, if a Mifficieiit time Innenot tl 
lieen allowed for the first period o1 the ai 
foriiientation, the unferimuited matter that it 
remains, being in too large a quantity, vt 
will ibeii ferment m tlie lioiiles, or < lose v; 
\essels, 111 wbirli tlie wmo is ])ul, and a 
will oceasioii etVeets so much more sen- tl 
s-iitle as the first’ fenueiitatiou shall have e 
been sooner iiitemijited; lieiice these ii 
w nil s are aluin sturbid,emit bul)bles,aBd r 
soiiieiinu's break the coiitanuug vessels, v 
fiom ibe huge <iimiilitiesof airdisengaged c 
. during the ferment at ion. e bate an < 
iiiMiuice ol' these ejVects in tlie wine ol r 
t'hnuqiagne, and in otlieiM of the same ( 
kind ; the seiisihli' fermentation ol whieb i 
IS inteiTiqifed, or rather suji|>ressed, that i 
they may have this sparkling qualitt. It : 
.s well known that these wines make the i 
eorks fl\ mil of the bottles; that lliev 
sparkle and froth when tjiey are jioiiied 
into glasst'h ; an<l, lastly, tliat they liave a 
uisfe niueli more b\e)\ and juquant tliiin 
wines that do not sparkle I'biil this spark¬ 
ling qiialitv, and all the eflecis <le)M'iidiiig 
on It, are only cansetl by a considerable 
(luaiititv of carbonie acid gas, wliudi is 
diserigiitred during the eonfiiied lei menta¬ 
tion that the wmo has imdergoiie in c.ose 
\essels. Tins air, not having an ojiimitii- 
mtv of escaping, and of being dissipated 
as fastasit is disengaged, and being iii- 
terimsed betwi-xt all the parts of the wmo, 
eombiues, in some measure, with them, 
and adheres in the same manner as ii 
<1<K*8 to eertuiii mineral watm-s, in wiueh 
it produees nearly the same effects, ^^ hen 
this air is entirely disengaged 
wines, they no loI^g^'r sparkle, hul lose 
ihcir Itrisk Uiste, ,iuid lieeonie insipid. 
Such are the qualities which wpie ac- 
qm«>s, in time, when its Inst lerniema- 
tion has not continued suffit icntly o i}^ 
These qualities arc given pmiiusely to 


certain wines to indulge taste or caprice ; 
but they are not regarded as suited to daily 
use. Wines for daily use ought 
undergone so completely the sensible fer¬ 
mentation, that the .succeeding fermenta¬ 
tion shall he insensible, or, at least, very 
nearly so. Wine, in which the first fer¬ 
mentation has been too for advanced, is 
liable to worse inconveniences than that 
in which the first fermentation has been, 
too (luickly suppressed; for every ferineut- 
able litpior is, from its nature, in a eon- 
tmiial intestine motion, more or less 
strong, according to circumstances, from ^ 
the first instant of tlie spirituous ferment¬ 
ation till It is completely purified ; hence 
from the time «>f thi- eoinpletion of the 
spirituous fermentation, or even before 
the wine begins to uiideigo the acid or 
acetous fermentation. ’I Ins acid fer- 
meniation is very slow and insensible, 
wlien the-wine is included m very close 
vessels and in a cool ]'la( e; Imt it gradu¬ 
ally advances, so that in a certain time 
the w ine liecomes completely sour. This 
evilcaimot be remedied, because the tci- 
mcntaiion may advance, but cnnimt be 
revt'rti'd. Wine merchants, therelor.-, 
when tlieir wines Itecoiiie sour, can only 
conceal orre.i ove this acidity by alkalu.s 
or alkaline earths. Uut these additions 
romiminicate to wine a dark, greenish 
color, and u ta«te winch, though not and, 

I 1 ., Mmievvhat disagreeable. Kesides.cai- 
I caicons earilis accelerate, consulcrabiy, 
t die total destruction and putreliiction ol 
• ilic wine. Ovules of had, having the 
■ propertv of forming with the acid ol vm- 
I errar a'salt of an agreeable Miccharinc 
i taste, which docs not nltci flic color ol the 

I vv me, and whicii, Iw-'-idc', luis die advar- 
- tain* of sloppiiii; leniieiitation iiiid putie- 

g faction, might be employed to* renin y . 
e the acidity of w me, if lead and all us 
s preparations were not pofinnons to healt.', 
i- as tliCY occasion niosi terrible colics, ami 
;c even death vvlieii taken internally. 

I- wine contain oxide ol lead, it may 't 
d discovered bv transmitting tbrougli a por- 
1,01. of it, in a vvine-glas.s,a cuiTom ot sid- 
0 , pbureU'tl hydrogen gas. which wd cai-sc 
n, a glistening,black precipitate ol sulpbiin. 

II of lead. (See t'ermmiatwv, and 1 vnjrar.) 
■h When the wine lias attanied a sutneien 
m tleitree of maturity, U is freed ln>m »<'* 
so lees, by being rruM, as it vs uTincn. 
ise into a clean ciisliand, in ordei to !•• 
id. vent a nmcwnl of the femicnlation. U is 
1C- subicctcd to the opemtion ol 

la- Tins process is gctieralh periormed by 
iig. means of sulphur mau lies, applied to tl 
to cask into whicR tlie wme is to he racked, 
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and, should the fcnneutation still contin¬ 
ue must be renewed as often as is necossa- 
‘ ry. Sometimes must, strongly impreg¬ 
nated with sulphurous acid gas, is e^ded 
to the wine, and answers the same pur¬ 
pose. After sulphuring, the greater pro¬ 
portion of wipes require to lie further 
clarified, or fined, befiue they attain a due 
bnglilness. For this purjaist', various sub- 
gtances are used, wliieli, by tlieir chemi¬ 
cal or mechanical action, unite wtli such 
materials tis disturb the purity of the wine, 
and precipitate with them to the bottom. 
The substances in general use are isin¬ 
glass and the white of eggs; but, as these 
are of a putrescent nature, gipii Arabic 
lias been used instead of thcuii. In Spam, 
the white wines are somelinies clarilied 
with fuller’s earth: jiowdered iiiaTble, 
gypsum, heated ftmts, lieech-wood cliqis, 
sand. &c., are also used. When llie w me 
litLs thus been prepared, it is almosi al¬ 
ways medicated, as it is called, belore it ’s 
ready for the inut kel; and \tT\ little wine 
is, ill fact, a .-imple or natural liquor. One 
of the most couinioii piocesse- of medica¬ 
tion is miviiig dilit‘rent wines together, 

, somef lines of tliesamc quality or country, 
but o ten (if thflereiil ones. For thispiir- 
posL, that season is chosen /in wliieli 
the wines “liow a disposition to nmow 
ilieir fermentation. They aie ilien stud 
In bear the fret; and the operation i.s calbal 
frelting-in. The mixing ditferent wines 
always disturbs both, so that they fend to 
ferment again ;aud when the fermentation 
Ls determined, they form a propiT com¬ 
pound. Ill the yviiu' coimtrie.s, particular 
gnipe.s (rough, or colored, or astringent, 
or high-flavored) are cultivated liir the 
rueie purpo.se of mixing their jmee yvith 
tlial of others. Auoiher process is thm 
of mixing hraiuly yyuth the natural iKjuhr. 
The tendeiiey of this substance, tims 
mixed, IS to decompose the Wiues in pro¬ 
cess of time, causing the extractive mat¬ 
ter, or mucilage, to he deposited, as yycH 
as the color, and, at tlie same Iniie, to dc- 
stoy their lightness and flavor. Few yviiies 
‘ naturally possess much flavor; and the 
same is true, to a gocat degiee, of color. 
It is llierefore a pan of the husiness of 
the manufacturer to comimmicate, arti¬ 
ficially, • such a flavor and color as tlie 
taste of tlic cii.stoiijcr demands. 'J’lijs re¬ 
sult is obtained m various vyajs, some of 
which continue a secreu The flavor, 
however, is pflen geueraied by the a]>ph- 
cation of bitty>r almonds, oak cliqis, orris- 
root, worrnwootl, rose-yvatcr, &c., while 
color is produced h> the use of dye- 
vyoods, logwood, &-C., berries, oak chips, 


burnt sugar, iron, &:c. Both processes' 
require to lie managed with great delicacy 
and skill. , ■ 

Wine.s are.red, when the black grape,* 
with its skin, has been used, and of more 
or, less yCllow'ish-white color, when the 
yvliiie grope, or even when the black 
grape, Irccd of its .skin, has lieeu employ¬ 
ed. Wiue.s, w'ith respect to their prop¬ 
erties, may be divided into tliroe jurinei- 
pal divisions, viz. 1.. the astrin^ejii or dry 
u'hux; such, are those of Abeyant, Bor¬ 
deaux, Burgundy, Sherry’, Madeira, &'c. 
These wines coiitaivn rw.imal) quantity of 
tauiuti, yvliich gives them a taste more or 
less liarsh. 52. 'I'lie siceet icines, .such are, 
Malaga, llota, Rivesaltes, Limel, &r., 
coiitammg a tolerably large quantity of 
sugar, yvliich has escais’d lerin^ntatioti. 
.And,;}, tlie foaming or sparlUng tnnes, 
such a- cliampagiie, wliieli, heinghottled 
uji hel’ore they liaye undergone a jierfect, 
I'eniieritation, coiitain a huge quantity of 
carbonic acid gas m .M»lmiou. All the 
w'liies giye, on anab-is, very nearly the 
same product.'', vi/.. yvater, alcohol, a lil- 
tle iiiiicilagi', coloring jirinciple.';, Miper- 
larfrate of potassa, tartrate of lime, aceiic 
acid: and -ome oftiiem contain, hesidt's, 
caihoiiic acid; finally, a yeiy yolatile 
principle, yvhich lias not as yet he<>n iso- 
lati'd, and to yvliich tlie peculiar flavor or 
houyiitl ol' lilt' wme iin'. Ih'cii attnhntfxl. 
’I’o the pn-sence of' alcohol tliey are prin¬ 
cipally mdehted for their stimujant and 
difliisihle properties ; and this principle, 
whicli iiiaj he sejiarated hy distillation, 
exists m them nl very difl'erent pro|)qi- 
fjons, as may he perceived by the follow- 
m,r table, drawn up by Mr. Braiuh :— 

• 

JVum(s of the H’ine.t, Mall and Spiritnoiul 
Liiquors, and (he Proportion of Mrohol 
{specific gravity O.H'2.->) in one hundred 
Parts of these Liquids by Measure. 


I iissa (average).2.').4I 

Mai-sala (average).S,").!)!) 

Port (average). 

.Madeira, and red or Burgundy 

Madeira (average).1:22.27 

Xeres or rilierry (averagi*) .... 1P.I7 

Teiuirifle.l!>.7f) 

t^icltryniu Christi.19.70 

Constaiitia (white).19.7.'> 

Diuo ' (red) ..18.92' 

Lislion.18.94 

fhipe Muscat . . .. 18.25 

Bbussilloii (average).18.13 

Malaga.17.2*) 

Hermitage (white).17.43’ 

Malmsey Madeira.1().40 
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Lube!’. ..«. . . . 15.52 

Bordeaux wine or cJaret (average) 15.10 

Sauterne.14.22 

Burgundy (average) ’.14-57 

Nice .14.(S1 

4'hampagne (still).18.80 

Ditto (sparkling) .12^1 

Red Hermitage.' . . . . 12.32 

Vin de (jfrave.1.3..37 

Frontignac.'. . . . 12.89 

Cote rdtte.12.32 

Rlienish wine (average).12.08 

Tokay 9.88 

(looseberry wir.» ..11.84 

< ’ij(er (l)igh«-Ht average!. 9.87 

Ditto (low'csl ditto) . ,5.21 • 

Mead.•. 7.;i2 

Ale (averagi!). <>.87 

Brow'n stout. 0.80 

Porter (average). 4J20 

Small beer.: . . . 1.28 

Brandy.5.3.39 

Buin ..53.08 

Gin..5I.()0 

Whiskey..54.32 

In.>.li ditto..5;i.90'' 


Th(“ aetion of wiiies iijhiii tlie niutnal 
eeoiioiiiy depends prineijially iiiioii tbe 
rpianiitv of uleoliol they contain. Hovv- 
e^ er, a certain gi\(“ii ipiaiitity of wine do»“s 
not ai-l in the same waj as a rtnvtiire of 
ah'oliol and water in ibe same [iropnr- 
tions; and eertain \\in<*s, jieldinir on dis¬ 
tillation \er\ nearly tbe same pio)iortion 
of alcohol, do not iiiebruite with tlic.same 
facility. This difl’crencc must be ascribed 
I't the Vfuions kinds of combinations in 
which alcohol exists in these eomph'.K 
piodncts. Asirimrent wines act as tomes 
and stimulants; and the sparkling uiiies, 
whicli act so jiromiitly and so powerfully 

' tliK <;ulijei'l Heiulcrsdii rrni.irk^, that 

ionic of tlie wines aiuilysedtiy l$r.iti<li' were mix¬ 
ed wilti i\ l■ollSlde^lll>l(' tjiianlit’i of ndveiilitioiis 
aleotiol. and tiniiislie.s iIk' following uddiln.ns .ind 
corrections — 


I jssa 1.5 ‘til 

Clarel . .... IglU 

('onsl.iniiii . . . ... 14,50 

Marscil.i . It! Ut 

Ktienisli ■ . . . . . 7 ;tr> 

JoliaiinislHTger . . tl 71 

Radeslieimer'i:!!!) .10 72 

Ditto (ttMK)) .12 22 


Many of' these wanes arn indeed, artificially roin- 
pomided , hut it is Iheir artifieial strength that tt is 
most desirahle to understand, hecaiisc they are 
rarely found m a milural st.ite It should be ajso 
observed th.il iniirhol'llic wnii' here analysed is 
brandied expressU for the taste of the British mar¬ 
ket, and that in thus country wc receive it in a 
purer cunditiou. 


on the brain, notwithstanding tbe small 
proportion of alcohol they contain, exer- ‘ l 
cise likewise a very decided diuretic in¬ 
fluence. In regard to the dietetic dr med¬ 
ical qufilities of the diflerent sorts of winesj, 

W’c copy the following Ohsen’alions from 
Henderson’s valuable work (History of ^ 
Wines, (|uartQ, 1824), from which 
have borrowed largely in coinjiiliiig this 
article. “ 1. .Vmong the brisk wines, cham¬ 
pagne may be considered the Iiest, and is 
tbe least noxiwns, even when,drunk in 
ronsidei,able quantity. The wines of 
Champagne iniovihute sju'edily, probably 
in. consequence iif tbt' carbonic acid in 
which tlicy abound, tiiul ibe volatile state , 
ill which their ulc.ohol is held ; and the 
e.veilenieiii is of a moie lively and agree- 
ahle charaeter, and shorter thirtuion, thari 
tliat which is can.-ed hy any other s[iccie.s 
of wine, and the suhse<nient exhaustion 
less. Hence the moderate, use of such 
wines has heeu found, ocrasioniill\,to as¬ 
sist the euri“ ofhypttcltpndriacal alfertions 
and other nervous fliseases, where the ap- 
pheatmu of an actixe and difl'u.sihh'^stimn- 
Ins was indictitt'd. The opinion whu-li 
prevails that they tire ajit to oeen.sion the 
gout, si-enis to lie eontnulieted by tlu' in- 
fretpiency of tfint disorder in the proviiiec 
wheie they are inadt'; hut lit w are gen¬ 
erally admitted to he prejudicial to tho-e 
habits m which that disorder is aheaily 
formed, especially if it has originated from 
addiction to stroiiffl^r Injiior.-. With re¬ 
spect to this olass'W wines, howeier,it iS 
to he oli.sened that they are lirunk too 
often in aiaw state, vx hen, ofcoui>e, they 
must proxe least xxholesoine; and that, in 
eon.seqnenee of the xxanf of proper cel¬ 
lars, and other causes winch accelerate 
their eonsnnijiiioii, thi'x are xery rarely- 
kept long enough to attain their perfect 
maturity. It is Jilso xvortliy of notice, that, 
m order to preserve their sweetness, and 
jiioniote eflerxeseence, the manufacturers 
of chuiuiiagne comiiiouly tidd to each 
bottle a jMirtioii of .sirup, composed of • 
siigar-eandy antj cream of tartar, the 
highly frothing kinds receiving the largest 
quantity. Therefore, contrary to the i»n - 
X ailing opinion, "xvheii the xvine.sjMuklcth 
in tin- gliuss, and moveth itself aright,’’ it 
most to be avoided, uiileiss the attnhiites 
of age should eouiiferxuil all its novioiis 
pixifR'ilies, 2. TJie red xviues of Burgun¬ 
dy are distinguished lij- greater sjiirituos- 
ity, and a {Mixverful aroma Oxving, per- 
ha[is, to the predominance of the latter 
princii>le, they are mueh more Jicatuig 
than many other wines xvfiich contain a 
l^or proportion of alcoliol. The exhil- 
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aration, however, which tliey cause, is 
more iiiiioeeiu timn timt resulting fiorn 
the use of heaviei'“wincs. The better sorts 
rnav be sonieiiines administered with ad- 
vaiitugo ill disorders in wliicli stimulant 
and subastringoiit tonics are required. 
The same observation will apply to the 
wines of the Rhone, and the lighter red 
w'lnes of S|>ain and Portugal. 3. d*ossess- 
ing less aroma and spirit, hut more astrin- 
genoY. than the produce of the Burgundy 
vine\ ards, the growths ofthe Bordelais are 
jierhajis, of all kinds, the safest for daily 
use, as they rank amoite the most perfi'ct 
light wines, and do not excite intoxioji- 
iion .So i-eadily as most others. They 
have, intlocd, been eondcnined In some 
wntere as pniductive of gout, but, I ap¬ 
prehend, witho*ut nnieli reason. That 
with those ])Cople kj Iio me in tin* practice 
of soaking large quantities of Port and 
Madeira, an occasional deliaucli m claret 
may bring on a gontj paroxj.sm. is \ery 
possible; but the effect is to he ascribed 
chiefly to the transitioiffrotn a strong bran- 
died vvirie to a iightei bevelagi—a transi¬ 
tion almost always followed by a greater 
or less derangement oft lie digestive organs. 
(Be® 'os,wo must lecollect, tiint tlie liejnor 
.\1..lIi passes inider the denoinmatmii ol" 
claret is genendl} a comjvjiiniled wine. 
It is tliert'fore nritiiir to iiiqiiiti' to the 
wines of tile Bordelais fliose im.schiefs 
wliicli. if they do arise in the manner 
alleged, are pnihahly, m most mstarx'e.s, 
occaMon<;d h\ the admixture of otlier vin¬ 
tages of Ies.s wholesome quality. 4. The 
wuiHS of pporto, winch abound lu the 
astringent pnncifiie, and derivi* additional 
jKitcncy from the brandy^ added to thoju 
i'lcvionsly to exportation, may l)o ser- 
iH'cable in disorders of the almientory 
fanal, v\here gentle tonics are reipiired. 
But the g-allic acid renders thorn indit fiir 
sveak stomachs; and wfial astriiigciit vir¬ 
tues they show will be found in greater 
jicrfectiuri ill the wines ctf Abcant and 
Rota, which contain more tannin and less 
mhd. The tycitemenl they induce is of 
a more sluggish nature Ilian that attend¬ 
ing the use of tlie puroi French wines, 
and does not enliven the fancy in llie 
same degrei*. .4s a frequinit beverage, 
they arc unqiicstiotiahly much more 
pernicious. .■). I'hir a long .time, thC vin¬ 
tages of Spam, and ])articularly the sacks, 
properly so called (s<!e Sark), were pre¬ 
ferred to all others for medicinal purposes. 
The wines of Xercs (Sherry) still recom¬ 
mend themselves bj the almo.st total ab- 

* 'I’hesc remarks are more partinilurly applica- 
tJe to the Port inicnded for the Bntisii market. 


sence of acidity. 6. Of all the strong 
wines, however, tliose of Madeira, when 
of good quali^, seem the best adapted t® 
invalids ■; ■ being ecjually spirituous aa >■ 
Sherry, but posses.sing a more delicate 
flavor and aroma, and, tliougli oflen sliglit- . 
ly acidulous, agreeing better with uys- 
pejitic habits. Some have thought tliom 
beiiefieinl in ejises of atonic gout, proba¬ 
bly without much cause ; for whenever a 
(lisjiosition to uiflammatory disorders ex¬ 
ist.", .the utility of any sort of fennented 
liipiors is very doubtful. 7. The light 
wines of the Rliti?ie}t.'nnd those of me 
Moselle, an' much more refrigeraiitflhan , 

• luiy of the. ju'oeeding, luid an* freipiently 
pre.serihed, in the countries where they 
grow, with a view to their diuretic proj)- 
erties. In ce(1ain species of fever, ac- ■ 
comjmnied by a low pulse and great 
nervous exhaustion, tliey have lH*en found 
to jioHscss considerable efficacy, and may 
lie giveiKwitli more safety than most otli¬ 
er kinds; as tlie'jirojiortion of alcohol in 
them i.s small, and its' eflects are mode- 
rali'd by the pre.simce of free acids. They 
are also said to he of service in diminish-. 
mg ohesitv. K It is difliciilt to eonjec- 
tuie on what cireunistanees the luicients 
founded their belief in tlie innocuous 
rjUiilities of sweet wines, eontriitiled with 
the drier lunl more I'lilly ierment<*d kinds. 
Thev may not intoxicate so ajwaxlilj, .and, 

Its tin y clov stioner ni»oii tlie palate, are 
j)erlia|fs genenilly drunk in greale.r mod¬ 
eration. Wlieii new, they are exee.ediiig- 
ly apt to (b.sordor tlie stomach ; and whet} 
us(*d too freely, they jirodiice all the .same 
elfecis a.s the lieavicr drv wine.s. Inlheu- 
oion* jierfeel stati*, they may atLs ver the'* 
purjai.se, of agreeable and useful cordial.s; 
i)ut, 11 .S the e.xcess of .saceliarine matter 
retards their slimulaiif operation, they 
ought always to be taken in small quanti¬ 
ties at a time.” 

Mines, Jincient and Modem. Our lim¬ 
its will only p(*miit us to touch upon this 
part of the subject,' Among tlie Greeks 
and Romans, the 8wcr,t wines were tliose ' 
most commonly in use ; and, in yirepariug 
flieir wines, the ancients often inspis- 
sated them until they became of the 
eoiisiRtene.e of honey, or even thicker. , ^ 
'J’licse were diluted with water previously^ 
to their being dmnlj;; and, indeed, thct 
habit of mixing wiye with water seelnS i 
to have prevailed much more j^n antiqiiitjjf/ 
than in modern times. Among the prih-^- ■' 
eijiul Greek wipes, the Marouean and 
inarian were of Thracian groxvth: the 
Pramiiian, of uncertain growth, was aV, • 
strong, kard, astringent liquor, rcaembliog ,' 
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Port; but thf luscious sweet wines are 
. "the favorite topics of the Grecian drinking 
‘ pongs. They wore chififly the products 
. of the Ionian and ^geon isles. The 
Chian w'as fatuous for its exquisite aroina; 
Jtlie Lesbian for its deliciotis 'flavor, and 
tlie Thasian was a generous sweet wine, 
acquiring by age a delicate odor of the 
apple. The Ariusian or Arivisian, and 
the l*lianean, called by Virgil the king of 
W'ine,s, wen' products of Clnos. Kcsides 
tht'se and other intligenou.s growths, sCve- 
nil AlHcan ard Asiatic w'iiies eiijfiyed a 
. high re[iutatinii amoilg the Greeks. The 
Ihlhynian wines were of the choicest 
quality: ihc wines of lly hlos, in IMicenicm. 
vied in fragrancy with the Lesbian: the 
white wines of Murcolis luiU Tietiia, iii 
Egypt, were also famous for tlieir deli¬ 
cate perfume. The tiiiest wmos^^iiscd i)\ 
the ivoumns weie the produce of (’niii- 
}iaiiia (<!• V.), wliK'h formed one coiitimied 
vmoyanl, 'I'lic ('cciiban was h generous, 
* light wine, hut apt to affect the liead, and 
ripeuiiig only after a long tenii of year''. 
The l'’aleniian, according to Heii(Ieiw')n, 
viLsa strong, durable wine, being, when 
new, rough, harsh and tier), and reqmi- 
iiig to he kept a loii" tune, before il at- 
taitir'ti a due degree of mellowness, 'flie 
Si'tin.'i was a delicate, light win»,tlie fa¬ 
vorite of Augustus, hut not e\eu men¬ 
tioned l)V IforaeC, who had a decided 
preddection for the strong wmes. 'J'lie 
Uassican appears to ha\e heeii a siHciea 
of Falerniaii. The (.’alenum. (’aulmutu 
and Staiauum were also liiglily jni/ed In 
the Romans. The ,\tl)ani!ui, w lu'ii [iroj)- 
erly matured, was Itif eveelleiit dry wine. 
* Among the lightei growths of the Roman 
territory, the Saliiue, Nomentan, \ eiia- 
ffan and Spoletan were among the most 
agreeable. The IMamertme, a light and 
slightly astringent wane, and the Rollian, 
n sweet wine, weny among the growths 
of Sicily. Spanish and .Galhr winc' 
w'cre also used by the Romans, as well as 
the eastern growths. The richer wiiii"- 
were rt'servedhy the aiieients for the des¬ 
sert ; and among the, (Irei'ks the most 
esteemed dessert w'iiies were the Thasian 
and Lesbian; aiuotig the Romans, the 
Ceculiaii, Albaiiiun and V'algrnian of na¬ 
tive growths, and, w'lien they had heroine 
acquainted with the quoduets of foreign 
countries, the Chian ind Lesbian. ()f the 
principal modern wines we have already 
wpokeii at coneiderahle h'ligth under tlie 
f,eparate heads. (Si'c Hurpaidy, Bonklaift, 

■ Champa^f., Rhenvth, jiloselk, Huiifrari- 
aji, Sfterry, jPort, &c.) Matleira, so culled 
von. XIII. 19 


I f 

from the island .w'hich produces it, is' 
much used in this country. There is a* 
great diflerenee in the flavor and other 
qualities of the Madeira wines; the best 
are produced on the south side of the , 
island: they may be kept for a ver)' long 
jierirni, and, as is well known, arc often 
sent long voyages in warm climates, to 
mellow' them. They are naturally very 
strong, hut commonly receive an addi¬ 
tion of brandy when racked otf. The ■ 
Mndeini wmes retain their qualities un¬ 
impaired in both extremes of eiuuate, suf¬ 
fering no decay, imrt eoiistiuitly improving 
as they aiHaneem age. Indeed, they are 
not III condition until they have been kept 
liir ten years in wood, and afterwards' 
allowed to mellow nearly twice that time 
in bottle^; and even then they will hardly 
liave readied the ulmoM jierfeetion of 
winch they are .siisce|>tible. When of 
good quality, and matureil fis above de 
.scribed, they lose all their origiiial harsb- 
iie.-.^, and acquire that agrf eahle pungen- 
ey, tliat bitterswectishnoss, which was so 
hiitlih jiriycd iii the choicest winesofaii- 
tiijiuty, uniting great strength and nc!i- 
iiess of flavor vyitli an (‘xceedingly fra- 
giant and di.rusible aroma. The mitty 
taste, winch is often very mjo'ked, is not 
1 oiMinuiiicated, us some have mi.agined, 
by means of bitter altuoiiils. but is m- 
lierent 111 the wiiie. 'I'he followinij stat' - 
meiitof wmes imjiorted inlotJie T. !state, 
lor riie years luding (Sejii.) ai"! 

H^MI, indicate the qiiaimry used in this 
country. 

Yifli okIiiii; ‘^iptrmliT. 

Ma<ieii-a,.'. 28 ‘ 2 ,tk "»0 

Ihiiiruudv, (’liiuiipagt.c, Rhc- \ ooc,-.s> 

nisli iiiid I okay,.y 

Sherry and St. Luc.ar. 

Wines of Portugal and Sicily, ■ 

Tciieritfc and A/orc.", .... fll,467 

Claret, <5v'c., m bottles or cases, .‘i5tvk32 
Othei wmes, not in ( 1 051 

or cases,.S . 1 -' > 


I far rndtri^ Siptimhfr, 

iTreasurv Ke|Kirt. M.i> 4, I'.i- ) 

Madeira,. Il4,t)*2.7 

Sht'rry,.. . . 78,905 

Reil, of Franee and Sfiain, . . !i;f4,4.5I 
France, Spain ai^ Cierniaiiy. I | 355 

not onunierateo, .. \ , *1 „ 

Sicily', &e.. not enumerated. (Kl,72.5 

C 


3,680,062 
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WiNu. Tiie wings of birds correspond 
to the for«. legs of quadrupeds Aud the 
arms of man. The ela\’ic,lf of birds is a 
liollow tube of great strcngtli, aud the 
tbrk IS peculiar to wingt'd uimnals. The. 
dilicreul btaies of the wing ai^' bound 
together, and eonuecUHl with the bones 
of the body, by strong ligaments; tmd the 
muscles by wliieh motion is oommtuii- 
catotl to them an'the most powerfiil wuth 
whicb the animal i's jinitided. Ail llu^ 
peculiar apparatus is uecessaiy to g'oe 
due fiiree to those uistiiimedt.s of hico- 
niolion. Tlie construction and dnj.u'i- 
tion of the feathers are not le>s ci:ii(>ii->. 
and admirably adapted for the iniijiu'c 
of flying. (See flaZ/or, and Onnlhnli^ii-y. 
for many de.tuils on this siilijec*.' The 
best fonuof windmill saiU, wliicn Ininui!! 
ingenuity aud science iiase been able lo 
devise, bears,a sinking le^eiublanet in tie' 
airangcment of ihi- ll-atheis iii the wing'; 
of birds, and is one of inair, lieaniitui 
iii'ttt'nces ol’ tlie iii.uhem.nn .il ('va.-me'.- 
of the pniu'ijili's (111 wblch the nork- of 
creation 'are (•(m'tnica'd. 'I'lie foim of 
the w-'iigs Is LOO-’ .It cur.itely atlapveil li' 
tl" ' .djit' of the bird', '’i'heie aie two 
li.'rjns, W'hicli have reteueil ilie iiaine' of 
tbe rufidt I-fillli aii'l ilit; .• ii!- foiii’<ri 
wings: the toriin i aie lojo;.'hm ant! i.i- 
peiiug, as in thi' filcoii', allnw \ c ; 
the latter bro.ad, lone, and loninle.l at the 
end, as m the swan, "OO'C. \ e 'I'lie 
former are ibr tjinek. Midden tind rapul 
motion, and are mo\t*(l often; me latter 
fbif floating a long time inoie 'hnsU 
ilirongli the air.—'I'iie ivnie' <it’ insi’cts 
to'e menibranons, dii'iit', Ibr the tno't jiart 
irau'pareni, :iini tnuer'eii by fnin an- 
ve-M'!', winch someriiiie.' liiiin a In uutifnl 
net-work. In 'oiiie. tliey an' nake-i; ni 
others, ii'in fiie Imnf'rflies, tin \ .n''‘-m- 
eitd with fine, ■•oti, featlieiy scalis- I'l 
some tin'} anj evleiideil and sinieglil . oi 
other-; lolded. riome iM‘'ect' hast' liuir 
wuigs, and others bin two : the latter aie 
roiimionly pnnuled with poi'Oi's or h.d- 
aneers {halcns), 'I’he difli'ieiice in the 
structure aiifl (li']iosition of tho wings is 
one of the. disiiiicti\e marks on winch the 
division of iii'cei, into uniers is founded: 
thus we have Uw linniptirn,tlu‘ iukopt< nj, 
the lepidoptmi, tiie nniroptcr.n, &e. (Si'i- 
Insects, and Entotmios^tj )—(ioadrnpeds 
which fly are pro\idcd'iNitli memlirane.s 
e.\tendipg over the bones of tlie evtrenn- 
tics, by which t)j< y are enabled to impel 
lliemscives througli the, air 'sec Hat)\ 
others merely ha^ c the skin so hsise on' 
the side.s as to be gjiread out wlien the 
limbs are extended; aud, beinjj buoyed up 


in this manner, they are al>le to make sut-^ 
prisiilg leaps. (Sue Sipiirrct.) —'I’he de- 
sin' of flying seems to hate haunted men ■ 
frtim theCaniest pines, anil lia.s given rise 
to m.any attempts to aeeomplidi this ob¬ 
ject liy nieatis of artifleiul wings. The 
faille of Diedalus and Teams show'.s how 
old this idea is: and matiy attempts have 
been made, m modern times, to carry’ it 
into e\ecniion, !«il without sm-eess, I)e- 
gcii.an ingenious wuteli-inaker of Vienna, 
succeeded in su.stairiing himself in the an 
by means of arlificial w mas ; and be went 
to S'aiis, in I."!;!, to i vlulnt hi' accoio- 
pli'liment ; but he fiiiled enrindy’ in of. 
taniiiig any comiiirind omt thcrti. Tiorc'^ih 
{Ih Mniu. huihiiliumMoiwe, li.SO)lias fully 
demoii'traied. t'rom a eompnrison of tht' 
lousclesol'in;m witti tiio'c oi liirds, tlmt ar- 
tilK lal \\ ing'littaebed to the liinnan iiody, 
eoiild not lie employed tin this pur[>ose. 

It 1' by no laeaii' inipos'ibie, hov\ever, 
lii.'ir !iie\ murhf be .‘ipplied to piy>diii-e mo 
iion throngli tlie an, by beim; coiniecit d 
wiili 'Ofi.e 'Oi1 of eais. -and 'Ct m motoii 
by s.e.im. 

\\ iNoFo. in iiotany: a term ajipiied to 
,'U> il steni' of plani-. :i' :ue fnnti'le li. ali 
tiiiir lenirtii, willi ;i soil ot ni’nibrana 
eeoil' le,i\ es. us till' tinstle, iVe —Winged 
leiac' aie 'iieii ns eoti'i't ol' duel's little 
le.i'.t's i.niiiMl 111 die ,'aiiie dtreeiion. so 
O' to tippeai only .'i- iln' stone lettf. Snetj 
ti.e the letnc'ol'aeriniony. tieacia, ash, 
b. 1 —Wnige'', '(*eds are ^ue!l as liave 
lb w n or leni''on tle-iii, w Inch, by tiie lielji 
of die wind, are i-ariied to a distiiiice 

W iM,'. Ill ini'ittiry alUnr', are the tw.; 
•l.iiiks or e\tn inc' oT an tirniy. rimged n, 
(..del of iiaitle.— /T ('lie:.!, in liinitietitioii, » 
deicite die loliijer 'ides of iioi n-woiks, 
erow irWoi'k'. tenaillc', tnid tlie Iislir oir 
wo)k'. inclnduig the lamp,Ills and para 
js't'. with whieli fliey are bonudi'H on tlie 
riglit aiiii Icfl from th(-ir goige to tfj.'ir 
liont. 

W iM.oi.t. (tscc .Vo/d/nni .T/i/l/ndogit) 

M'lsbi.i.iut.n, Arnold ton : a kmghi 
of the Sw IS'canton of rndiTwalden, wlio, 
in liie iititileat Smnpach, JnU Ik bWk hv 
the s.icrilice of bis life, cniyliied lii' eoim- • 
try men to deli'Ut the troojis ol I.eopold, 
(hike of Austria. Th(\loiig lances of tlie 
latter frustrated' tin' efforts of tlie Swis.- 
to lireak their rtmks. Many of the f'wi.-s 
had already fallen,^ when Arnold >on 
Winki'lru'd called out to his comrades, 
‘•I will make a lane for you: fluthful, 
(h'nr eoiili'dcratefi, think of my flimily,” 
nislnid on the enemy, grasped several 
lauei's, and, heedless of the tlunsts, iKim 
them to the ground. His countrymeo 
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foUowed iljruugh tlie opening which he 
Ji;ul made, and won tin* battle of Sem- 
pach. Tile Swiss, on the aniiivers^y of 
tins day, cidebraic a uatibnol festival, in 
honor of Wiiikelried, ami those wlm fell 
with him,—See Miillcr’s History of SwU- 
xerUtiuL ' 

Wi>Ki,F.R, John Henry, the son of a 
i/iiller in laisatia, was liorii in 170d, 

Miidied at the miiversity of l,ei(iste, from • T. States, 
JoU to I7;i;i wiLS a tearhor in a school m 
that city, m,’1737 delivered leeuire.s on 
experimental philosoiihy, natnnil theolo- 
g), &c., anil vvlB iffterwimls appoint' d 
professor of plnlosojihv in the imuersity. 
in 1741—174.*), he published a work on 
the souls of animals In i/4‘,2, he w.'i'- 
.i.ppojitted proles'.or ol (Ireek and Latin, 
and published some philolomeal works. 

He Miiiseipieiuly exchanged ihs profe- 
sorahip li>r that of iialnral piniosuidi}, 
and pviblislie'l various woik' m tins 
briii'-h. \V inkier .-nid Hausen, jirotl-s-or 


tnack river. It is very deep, and in some 
parts is imfathotuabic by any rncjans pos¬ 
sessed by the inliabiiaftts. Its waters are j 
very pure, and ■ abound with fish. Its. 
form is very irregular, and it‘contains 365 
islands. Some of thestf are large enongli 
for extensive farms. The scenery 'con- ^ 
nected with tins lake is said to he sujie- 
nor to any thing else of the kind in the 
\ pleasing di’seription of it 


has been given hy doctor Dwight ni his 
Travels. 


matheiiiiiiics m Leip.MC, d.d min li to 
ii’Kiiic the propertie.- ot' electrii‘it> known 
hi (iennanv. afiei public Htteiiiion had 
n-en directed to 'he Mil)|ecl m Ktild.md 
•nil! I ranee, about 1740, \\ ilh.'iru • Al¬ 

bert. Winkler iinpmved the elegtiical 
(iiacinnes; and ins Inumries into iilci-- 
tric.iv were l!arisla)»'d ,into F.ngli'li. lie 
’ was t-hoseii u menihei id ticrio ' - ‘d, 

and wfis the first person in {lertnaiiv who 

suggested the Use of liglitiiing-iods, m h», 

f disMTUgion JJc airrttiifii Fulminis. Iilrfi' >0 
(V Hoctrinu fJ/"/rifi7n/is (I/*).'.!, m winch 
he ailud-s to Lraiiklni’s di.scoveries. He 

t! ed hi 1770. 

\\ ixMiu.i k, or WiNViro.ti; .i lake of 
North .\nieiiea,‘ilU iinles lorn:, and tr.nii 
o to tiO m lireadtii ; Ion. O.V dc' to 1*!> I'i 
\\ ; lit. ."lO !2‘T to .kh .I?'It eoinniii- 
iiiciM on us west side, with Little W in- 
mpeek hike, hv Dauplnn river, Mar¬ 
ini's lalo'. and Wetarheii river. <hi the 
s.iutli side, ;t receives yhe .tLs..iiii))oin oi 
;U'd liver; tun! on tiie soutli-west! it re- 
, ecives Maiiimcck river. At tins ]i...'i!it 
’ t.ie I’liiisli mr compiuiu*s havi> fort'. 
'Vlie coimtrv around the lake is low, cov- 
ueil with iiiiiher, and the soil is prelU 
goikl. Wild rice gnivv.s. m abumiaTiee. 

WixNii’isKo(<i.K; a lake ot ^cw llani[)- 
srme., east .if the centre; Ion. 71" .V to 
7F t2.'i' VV.; lai. Tf 2!*' to 4;}° 44' N. It 
In ‘.vveiiu-three mik“s long, and ten hroad. 
It reC'nves several small streanis, and ils 
vvuteis are conveyed off by VN iniiipiseo- 
gee river, ^vhicb .joiifS the western.itraiich 
of the Mernniack at Saiiborptoin ii])[io- 
• kite iSulisliurv. This lake h 472 teei 
above tiiu ocean, and 232 above Mcrn- 


Wixtkk ifrop! wind, on acconntofthc 
prevalcnee of stoniis .at tins se.nson; so 
with the (Jri.'i ks, , i.jwi. from Yfoi,»to pour, 
and with lh<' Komans, hijimss from to 
rain,, liecaii'c in the, more southern cli¬ 
mates of the northeni liemisphere it is a 
K.’i'n s|.a,-.ori); the coldest .season of the 
year, wtiieli heuuis a.sironomically on the 
siierte.st day (Decernlifr 22), and ends 
wall the venial eqmno.x (March 21). In 
liic soiiilierii liemisiihere, it is of course 
winter VV lien it i-'iinimer with us. (^ec 
Summir.] In tui‘hemi-piien?. the winter 
is but euility-iime thnwhile, in the south¬ 
ern heiiii-phert', it IS miiery-tliree days; 
oiii winter occuniiig dinin£r tlie e.artlfs 
l>arlu lion, and th'- winter of the southern 
hemisiihere uuriiig its aphelion. w)i*>n its 
niolioii HI it^ oihit is slower. ,''ee Stasoiis.)^ 
Tie- coldness of winter is owme. therefore,’ 
to ilie shorti.es- of the day or time during 
wliH'li the s;m is above the lion/oii, and 
the ol)l'<iue direcuon lii vvliicli liis niys 
fill ui'oii onr p.irt of the gdohe at that 
si-iisou. In the torrid 7on(.\ there is no 
vvintei, in r-iir s-iise of the word; but 
a lainy sea-soti. without ice, .snow' or 
fro.si, takes us place, ■.'^ee r/iV/wh, tuul 
74 aiji/rn.'/i'/'r.' Tlii' leinaik is also true 
ot' countries iioiiienng on the tropical* 
region', to .i eoii'ideiahle distance north 
and soiitlv. 

WisTi K ^^yi.sTifF. Solstice.} 

’WiMFii, ,i('lin William de. vico-adnii- 
ral. was horn in 17 ,*) 0 , iii Toxel. At the 
ace of twelve years, le* entered the i)(i'y. 
Ill i7f^7. when ilie revolution broke out 
Ill Holland. De Winter was a heun tiant, 
and emliraced vvitli .-’.rilor the lanise of 
the patriots ; which circiinistance otihged 
him to take rt'fiigc in France, when the 
party of the .«t;idtliolder prevailed.* In 
I'Yance, he entered tlu' armV. and served, 
m 1792 and 1793 , nhder Diuiioune/ anil 
I'iohegru, and soon ro.se to the rank ot 
geiicnil of brigade. In 17 !!.*), vvlien 1 *J- 
chegru invaded Holland, D'' M inter re¬ 
turned to bis v'ouiifry. when' the states- 
genend oil'ered hlin the rank ot rear-ad-' 
iiiiral. The v ekr follow mg. he was niadq 
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vice-adminil an J coinnmniler of the naral 
fometi 111 T<!Xc1. Having been blockaded 
here for a long titne, ho at litsl suectM'dcd 
in evading the \igilanre. of thte enemy, 
and, Oetol^r?, 171>7, set sail willitwcmy- 
inne vessels, of which sixieeji wen; ahi]is 
ol’ the line. Tlio Knglisil Ih'et consisted 
of twenty ships of the line, and about 
tifieen frigates, and other vessels, undei 
admiral Ihinean. The action began Oc¬ 
tober 1], and was maintained about t^iree 
hours wall ecpial spirit on both shies. 
De Winter's slop wjls at last taken, and 
he was carried on board the ve.s.sel of tlie 
Hritish ailmiral. The Dutch lost nine 
shi{)s of the line, taken or sunk, and 
alioiit six hundred men killed, and entlit 
hundred wouuded. The loss of the Kng- 
hsh wa.s also sovei’e: some IJritish vcsm I.- 
were sunk. De Wiiiier received m Eng¬ 
land the honor due to bis courage' and 
tali'ius. He vvasexclianged •'ome montlis 
after; and a eoui'T-m:iriial di'clared iliat he 
had gloriously sustained llie iionoi o!' the 
Ratavian rejuihlic. In he wa.s >;eiii, 
as minister of Ins re|iuhlie, to tiiat of 
Franw, where he remained m tlii.s e:i- 
,pa«'ity uoiil iMr*, when he lecuved tlie 
eoirn i nd of an expedition inti'iided to 
■u ! againsl .,\.lgiei>>. He cruised t’orsomi' 
months 011+!!“ I’ lrbar', ■■ oa^t. and at ia-t 
Vi'iirliided a tieaty with 'l'n|toli. Loui- 
lionaparf'', when king of Holland, made 
J>e Winter eonimandei-iii-elnef of all the 
forces hy sea and land. When Holland 
was united with l''ranee, Nuitoleon made 
limi giand-ofiieer of the legion of honor, 
and general-Mipentiteiiileni ol' the eoiL'il'> 

• f the Morth sea. In July, lt'^11, he gave 
hiiii tile command of ihe forces as.'-einliled 
.ai lie; 'I'cxel; bn! th(' fatigues of hi''new 
I'l.Uion ruined liis Jie.dtli. He vvem ie 
I'aris, where be tie'd .Tune 2, lisl'i. His 
remains were deposjti'd 111 tin* Ikintheon. 

WiNTKR, l*et<‘r von, aydisti'igin-lied 
eoiiiposiT of voe.'il miisie,^ vv<Ls iHirn at 
Maniieim, in 17.')4, and vvas the son of a 
sohber. At the age of ten yeais, he was 
appointed a member of the orehestni of 
the elector. In 177.5. he was director of 
the ori'lieslra at Manheim. and subse¬ 
quently at Mime h. In I7^0, he went to 
Vi'Tiiia. Ill 17!''i, his first opera, Helen 
find‘Raris, waspertoimed ni ^lunn-h. In 
j 700, he went to Italy, where he vvas re- 
eeiv'ed with great 1:i\or. The first opera 
which he wrote in Italy was (’nio ui 
Htiea, first performed m Venice in 1791. 
In 1795 and 1796, la* went to I’ragne and 
Vienna. At the latter jilace, he vvroie Ins 
most celebrated opera, tin* Sueriliee In- 
’<rnipted. In 1802, lie visited France 


and I^ngland. In Paris, ho composed 
Tumerlane; in London, (lalypso, (’nstor 
and Pollux, Proserjfme, and 'Zaire. H<* 
also composed many pieces of tdiurch 
music, among which the requiem for the 
fimeial of .losopli II is distinpiLshed; 
also a Miierfir. Amot\g bis profane ('an- ' 
tatas, ins Tiinotliens, or the Power of 
Tones, IS particularly faitions. He died 
in li'25, at Miimeli. His o|K;ras, oratorios,. 
and other pieces of vocal and instniincnitd 
miisie. are too mimerons to he given here. • 

WiNTERBi'RoKK, John, (*stnhlish('d the 
first printing-press c*! J'ieniiii, and easl 
th(‘ types himself. During s<*venteen 
years, he worked aioiie, hift subsequent¬ 
ly took an assistant, lie published nu¬ 
merous editions towards the end of tlie 
tilteerith and hegimiing of the sixleentii 
ceiitunes; hilt* the eopi(»s have become 
very nire. 

WiM i.Ri-t.i.iiT, Hans tdiaries von, a 
geni'ral of Frederic the (Jreui, was honi 
m 1707, and entered tlic service m his 
"iixti'entli year. Frederic made him a 
ma|or ;md Ills aid-de-(*amp, after Ins ae| 
cession to the throne. In 1710, he. vvreA 
'cet to retor-'biirg to prevent ilii l{iis.si;,n 
eahiiii't from fidsiiig pari in tlie lii'.i Si- 
Ie~ian war. lb* ntunii'd to ih.' .■irmy, 
dist.iigin-,),'"! liiiiiself ,',i < I'loguu and .Moll- 
wit/, and was inade.eeloiiel. Vl'nr his 
vielorv ov er tin Himganansat Sehlawcn- 
ij/, \|iiil II. 1715, he was made majoi- 
geneial. He took jiait it) the principal^ 
bailies ot that’.i,ir. Pievious t<. the lliird* 
Sili-aaii w.e, eerlam pa[M*rs had hei'ii oh- 
faiiied trom tin* archives of Dresdc'ii, by 
the In.ieliery of a eleik. These disclosed 
ill'* prop'cts of Frederic's eiiemti'h, and. 

’0 Cviti'Cipie.iicc of VVinterfi'idl’s advice, 
llie long aiiiieipated h'lf ('iiemies liy tlie 
iirime.liale commeiieemcnt of lio.stiluies. 

He vv.'i-s siib'-e<|iienily made Iieuthnaiit- 
geiiera). and disiingm.shed himst'lf m 
many haliles in rln* seven years' war. 

(<1 V.) In ^epiemher. 17.57, Ik* \vn> 
wounded .near (fi'lrlie/., titid died the rn-xi 
morning. His Itfe, hy his son, ap|ii*ared 
at Leipsie iti 1809. 

WivTiiRop, Jijhn, governor of the etil- 
oiiy of Massachusetts, was lioiii at <t|o- 
loii, in the eifiiiity of Snllidk, Fiigland, 
jti 1.5^7, and eatne out to Massaelmsetts in 
IfidO, liav ini'been previously eliosen gov¬ 
ernor. lit* eon tinned t<i he.ri'ileeted, with 
the mterniissioii of a tew years, until his 
death, in 1649. His Journal eontains ait 
accurate aeeouiit of events in flu* infant 
colony, front'its fouTidation to the }*ear of 
ins death. The tw’o first hooks were 
pulilished in 1790; hut the third, which 
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. was for a long time lost, first appeared in 
. the edition of iy2<» {Uosfon; 2 vols.; 8vo.),. 

>nT(ler flie enre of J. Snvagi;, who has 
, eiiriehed work with valuable notes,— 
His son John, hom in England in l(i05, 
and ediieatod at Cambridge, in that coun¬ 
try, was a fellow of the royal socictv. 

’ and governor of the colony lA' Conneeti- 
eut. Ho was the friend of Jioyle, Wil¬ 
kins, and other learned men, and one of 
the fimridei-s of the royal society, to the 
'rraiHaetions of whieh lie eontribiited 
se\eral paja rs. He dit'il in lH7(t.—A -oii 
of the liiUer. (horn Iti-'lr', died 

17071, was also ijovernor of Cotoiw-ticiit, 
•and ineiiiher of the royal society. 

Wll'fERTHAI,, or V it.l.FV Ot I HE WlP- 
sKR, oil the right hank of the Prussian 
province of Juliers-^'leves-IJerir. is one 
■ of tilt' most industrious parts of Gcrma- 
!iy. Since 181i), the jioindatioti and m- 
•liistry of this valley hat e mtir‘li increased. 
Here Elherfeld h|. t.), (Jeiuark. 1 jipcr 
.Old Lower llarineii, Wippi rfi-ld aiul Kit- 
'trsluiusen fiirni an almost ninnicrriipted 
town, witli Iteamifid Imildlngs and inann- 
th'-toiies. and mote than 4(i000 inlrabil- 
II. Is. 

W UIF- Hu vwiNo IS the art of drawing 
lilt an\ of tht' ductile metals iiiiu long 
iiid regiilai threails ol' a iiiiil'onn diame¬ 
ter, and of aii\ .si/.e and shape.* ^S<'e Dur- 
an,! Diriaibiliti/ ) 'The prucess of 
wirc-draw'iiig is evtreinely simj.Ie, tlie 
ajijianitiis eUijihned cou.s|si!tig only ol’ii 
iravv-|iiatc and a draw'-heiich. 'The dv;iw - 
plate is a thick jiintc rif tine steel, ]i(^-t’o- 
nited with hojes of \aiious sizes* lioiu 
•liiii of ilie largest to that of flic smallcsr 
wire ici|iiircd. 'I’liesi' holes arc puiieiicd 
Sll the plate, wlilll' ilot, i>\ Wcll-]iolUtei| 

, puiicliesI)!'Geiiiian -tecl, andditrei iii di- 
ciiiieter by til most imjterceptihle giadations. 
*rhe draw-ln'iich coll.s^;^ts of a hvri/oiital 
roller or axis tiiineil by levers. A stra]) 
or chain is coiled round the roller, and at 
I he end of the strap is a fiiiir of pincers 
t'or Hiking hold of the end of tlie piece 
of metal to fie drawn. 'Piie draw-plate 
being iiiudc to he.ar against the draw- 
beneh, and the leteifi being turned, tli(> 
iiieinl is jitilled by the pincers through a 
Hole in the draw-plate. It is afii rwards 
tirawiisui'ccssi\ely thrmigh sniallci holes, 
heing coiled upon the roller as it isdi-aw'ii 
; ’out. .\s the metaUiccomes stiff and hard 
by the re|)etitioii of this process, it is' 
n.-cessai-y to anneal it fiom time to tune, 

, to restore its ductility. It if- :dso ocra- 
sionally immersed in an acid li<(iiid, to 
loosen the superticia! ovidc which is 
i'orined in the process of annetihng. 

I'd • 
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Wi!\jE OF Lapiand ; a slfiiung, slender / 
snlistance, made. of jthe sinews of the 
Wiindeer,' soaked in ttatei, beat,' aad spun 
into a sort of thread,’ of great strehgth. 
*rhe wire^ as if is called, if^ made of the 
finwstofthese threads, dipped in melted tin, 
and drawn throngli a horn with a hole in 
if. 'Pliisf wire the Laplanders use'in ein- 
broiflering their clothes. 

\ViRiN(.. (See Stordif.) 

WiRTiMHKKo. if'iirteml>erg,} 

WisBAt)E\, or WiE.Sa town in 
the duchy of Massaii, famous for its 
baths. IS plca-'antK’ situated in a small 
plain, jirettily limit, and jirovided vdth 
jilcasant promenades. Population, 4600 ; 
eiglit imlc.s from Menu/. Its .springs at¬ 
tract yearly lioiii MOOO to 40«0 strangers. 
Kourteen ofiliem arc iiot ftcinpcratnreof 
the hottest, l.>r'),aud two cold. The duke 
of Xassaii luLs a ca.--lle hero, with a hhra- 
iT of‘i7,(i00 Volumes. The [ionians were 
ac,|naiiite«l with the .springs of \Visha- 
den, under the name of .Aqun: MatHara-, 
or Mottiaci font is; and tlie remains of 
works siippo.scd to have been constnieted 
by Hnisiis aie still A'isilvH- here. 

W'-covsiv. (See Oiiisrohsiit.) 

Wi'iioM, Book of. (r^ee Sirach.j 

^VIs]IvRT, fJeorge. one of the fii'st 
m.irryrs to the I’rori slant reli,.,ioii in r^cot- 
laiid, hoin 111 the liegmmiig of tlie sis- 
teenth centnrv, appems to liarc been (‘.al¬ 
ly distiiigni'lied by his attaclimt'iit to the 
piinciplcs of tlie rcHirmallon, oiigiiuiting, 
it IS said, in liis tratel- to Geimany, where 
he iK'caiiie acipiainted with the opniloiis 
(if Liilhei. fsoinc aecoimts iis.seTI tjiat he 
was hani.slied t'roni his ow n coiintiy for 
teacimig the Gieek Testament, ;ui(l that 
h(‘ snhseiiuciitly resided for -onie years 
III the nnnersity ot’.C.inibndge. Ju l.-H-l,' 
'he w'tiinied to Scotland, where he was 
K'coued wilhllic most ardent good wil', 
and iM'gan to preach against the ein'riip- 
tioiis oi’tlie chitreh of Uome, and the vices 
of tlie clergy. 'Phis conduct (‘.vasperati’d 
ciu'dnial Beaton, tuid tlu' piiesthood inidei 
his inlliieiice, and subjected the, lite ol 
Wi-liart to more tliaii one attack, niitil. at 
i.ast, he w'lLs ai rested, .and, in nJll, put on 
Ins trial for obstinate heresy, lietim" a 
convocation of firelates and clergy, .'i'- 
scmhlcd for the (iiirpose in the ciitiicdial. 
He was found guilty, .and coiulcnuicd i" 
the fkimcs; ttldeli s^ntenee was [uit into 
p.vecntion the following day, in the casrie 
yard, (With great pomp .and c('i‘emony. 
Most ,acconnts assort that the ei.rdiiiid and , 
clergy att('iuk'(l; and so nuichiudigaintiou 
was apprehended on the part ol' the peo¬ 
ple, thiu the arrdlery of the castle was 
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Apomtixl toirardfttbfi place of execution. 

(Sbe M’t’rif 8 l^e oj'Kaox.) 

'< Wii^HTOSwisB. ^^See Mamud.) 

Wismar; ja town in Mecklenbwg- 
Sobweritr, capital of a district, on a bay of 
the iialtic, oj)posite to the isi^id of Pool, 

, fJiirty zniles wesi-soutlz-west of Rostock, 
tltirty-three east of Lftbcck; Ion; 11^ 3(i' 
E.; lat. Sy* 5.V N.; iK»f)ululioR,.10,000. It 
surroundezl with a wall and ntOat, has a 
safe harluzr, tiiouf'h not deep enough for 
large vessels. It has a gyhmasiuni, a 
public library, three ho.8pitnls, throe 
churches, some inaniifilctUres of woollens 
and linens, and eonsidcrable shipping 
trade, partieularlj in eorn. It was for- 
juerly a [lanse town. In the begniiimg 
of the sevenrf'cnth century, it was adih’tf 
to the iliiehy of Schwerin, and, by Ihi" 
5 )eae.e of Westphalia (tp v.), was ei'de/l to 
Sweden. It has, since tl»“ii, Iieen re¬ 
peatedly Ixisiegi'd. In IHO-l, W'l-ioar, 
with its torritorv, was ceded to llie diiki 
of Meckletihurg-Seliwerin, iorliie sum of 
1,*200,000 dollars haiieo. 

VViSTAK, Casiiar, a di-'tmgui'<lied phy- 
piciati, was horn i»i the _\enr ITliO. His 
father was a (ieniKUi, from the Palatinate, 
vviio ' .ligi'ated in this eomitry, and set- 
lied, a<= a glass mamifacturi'r, in \ew .ler- 
.sey. He heioof^ed to the society of 
I'Vieiul.s..of whieli soeietv doctor \\ I'lar 
remained a membei. He was ediicateil 
at the grainiuar school, estahli-iied by 
V\"iliiatn Peim, m Plijladclphia, and eailv 
(U-teriniiied to piii-ue the profe-sioii of 
physic. With tills view, he entered a- a 
private pupil vvItli doctor John Redmati, 

.' id attended the ieeiures then given in 
t'.'' 'iieilieal school of l’lnladeli»lna. w Inch 
is daily rising m jiuhlic estmiuiion. 
1,, he ri'cvsved the degree of haclu'- 

V>r of medieme. after piLssmg an miconi- 
nionly saiisfactoiy evarnination; roid. lu 
the eoiir.se of the next y<«ir, he left Aiiieri- 
ra to pursue Ins studies in Europe. In 
17M>, lie 'graduated at f'.dinliurgli wiih 
great repuiatKui, and [Uiiilished his the¬ 
sis D< Animn (Umissh. During his ah- 
«eu(‘,efrom this country, he travelled over 
a great part ol'England on foot, examin¬ 
ing the mining and riianiilacturnig dis¬ 
tricts of that coimirv, and whatever else 
was likely to engage, the attention of a 
man of science. He lUTamhulatcd Scot¬ 
land also in the. same weiy. ’rii(3 associa¬ 
tions lie formed, tlie fnendJiliips he con¬ 
tracted, and tile reputation he esialilished 
wherever ho resided, were honorable lo 
himself anil his country, 'riii; royal med¬ 
ical society of'Eduihiirgli eho.se him a 
meriilier. In February, J 7ci7, he returned 


to Philadelplija, having been alisent be- 
tw(*on\hree and four years. When the- 
college of Philadelphia was revived, he 
^as appointed professorof cbcmistiy and 
physiology, in which departments he gave 
lectures during the winter sessions of 
17Hi> and 1790. He was also appoiiiteff, 
soon after life return, consulting physician 
to the Philadelphia disjiensary, and w’as 
one of its e-arly attending physicians. 
He was further appointed physician *lo 
th(' liospkal, and allerwards In’canw* ad¬ 
junct professor to doctor WllliatH Ship- 
pen. m the dejiartniKtur of uiinlomy and 
surgery. .\s assistant to doctor Shiuperi, 
he acquired the pmelK'id skill, us a dfe- 
.seetor and demonMrator, whii-li laid tlye 
foiiudation uf life .suhsei|iienl reputation. 
On the decease of doctor 'Shipper), doc¬ 
tor Wistur wa-s appointed to till the chair 
of Ins deiKuied friend: he had, in fort, 
long perfomieil the, dlitie.s of this depart¬ 
ment. Ill iHl.y, he was elected honorary' 
memher of the literary and pliilosophieJiI 
society lit'New York, In ISKi, he wiw 
imammoiisly elected president of ihe 
.'Vmerieun pliilosopliieni society. Doctor 
Wistar was too actively' engaged to uj»- 
jiear often in iluj eharactor of an autlior ; 
hut hi-> Hemarks on the Fever of 179R, hi« 
iMemoii's on the Ethtnqul Ifoiie, and on 
the fJeiilairis of an Animal of the llos t^fie- 
eie-, were well calculated to enliani'c ins 
reputation. At tJie lime ol’ Iils deeeitse, 
lie wu' lii't rising iiiio repAmtioii as u 
coiiiparativ i; analomist, and had iiislitiited 
a ( (arespoiateiice witli (’iivier, Siiinmer- 
ing, Imd oilier eniineiit iiatnrah.sts in Eu- 
ripe. H IS System of Anatomy, (*i vofe., 
Ph 'iadelplua, IHl'i), comprising the neads 
ol’lii.j course, is a mast useful eom]i( ud. 
emliraeiiig not men ly the anatomy, hut 
the anatomical physiology, of the parts 
iiotiehdi rfici'otdiiig to the best views m 
present known of that hnineh ofthcsnhjis-i. 
Doctor Wistar w'as a iiifisl active contrih- 
utor to Iviiowledge of all kinds, hy his 
scicmilic meetings at his own boose, 
vvhicli was the jilaee of resort of all 
slnuigers wlio had nifonnntion to eom- 
mimieaU', as well us of his friends who 
were engaged in any.sciennjic purauif, 
Asa profe.ssor of anatomy, lie was very', 
eminent. Perfect master, not only of the 
minutue of his profession, hut of the most, 
e.deeiiial modes of teaching it, his leetnre.s 
w'eiv always crowded. He vva.s remarka¬ 
ble for the skill and care vvitii winch his 
.siilijeef.s were- fsrcfiared and brought for- • 
ward; the simple, neat, intelligible style 
of his lectures; the kind'and friendly 
character of his voice and manner; and 
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Lis anxiety to make hie students fully .in that countty; but ite infltiene^at ptesr 
eoinjtniliond what they had to learn. He ent, is much diminished. Whesrhver it 
. ,‘died on January 22, 181«,of a slow'fwer, ‘becomeB the habitual exercipe of the#' 
caugdt hy attending a poor femily in a mind, it impaim the nobler poweH of tlie 
confined npiriment. DocIot Wistar was, understanding, add chills the‘flings.' 
twice married, and, by his secdrul wife, “When too much in vogue, it gfves a 8u- 
left two children. Jierficial character to the tone of society., , 

Wit is tluv faculty of detecting, and and creates a craving for evanescent ei- 
; prew-ntmg in a lively manner, similurities citertient. The’merely witty are seldom 
in things m which common ol'iservers see popular; they arc fiiared and hated, be^ 
only diveisity. The fiiKling of such siini- cause tlicy have a weajioh which otliers 
larilies presnppo'Si.s coiiipanson ; and wit fivi the want of; hut when wit is united 
might therefort; la* defined a Iheility m 'wilh so|ienor inndlepmal powers, and 
the cnm|tariiig pojjuy^to di<i'Over une\- particularly with a kind di-^iosifion, it is a 
pcctcd relations, ora playful exciciw'of most valquhlf gift, and of \n\ great ad- 
' the power of comparison, Wo sometimes ^vantage to public men. Wit is a talent,- 
, apply the name of tvit to vai^ous other and tlierefore natural: but it may be 
sorts of ingcmi'iis thoughts e\pres-< (I m nmcli developed by exercise, arid is* pro- 
oords, m which sense it correMiomis to motefl bv general livehiic-^ of coiicoti- 

.1 as t I . '•■■Tt. .1 “ 1 1 . ■ 


the French hon mol. Wit is the nrore 
striking, the more easily it hnngs together 
thuiirs ^^lllcJl, to the .cotmtiofi (il(S('r\er, 
•.ipjHMir distinct, and tlie less ole ion-, tlie 
resemhlances which it discovers. It is 
iitimalely connected with viviieitv iincl 
ipuckness of )ni;igU‘i‘'>‘’t>i t"iil Is much 
improved hj pnictice. Tlie sumlaritK .s 
or ditfereiiees wInch'wit points out, need 
not actiiiilly exist, but imiv he img-(l\ the 
• reatioii of tlie iiuajriuatioii. Tiieie must, 
!Hiw(‘ver, he some ground firlhe relainui 
presented, thougli it iiia\ he a ttiflmg 
oue, which is called theyio!/i/ nj riinifjrti 1.001 
(ifdiiim comparaliuius). Ihigald r^tewaU 


lions, agreeable social miercour.'e, and an 
’cas\ condition in life. It is, at the same 
time, one of the toost difiiculr talents to 
manage, as few will ti^isiahi* fiuin a witty 
ohservation from li'ar of hurting tlie feel-., 
mgs of others, and departing from the 
lotie of kindness so iieci'ssarj in good 
soeietv. 

WniH, WiTf nciivt T. V witch us .a 
jier'un who has accpiircil siijy-rnatiiral 
ppviei by emerntg into a conipaet with 
< vil spirits. In tins sense ' C the word, 
the notions of witeJicraA are eKsenti/tliy 
of modern origin, being entindy distinct 
from the superstitions of tiie nnciigits 


.nrluies to lielieve that the jile.i'ure afford-\ eone''inu!g the inagieal jiowers of the 
od hy wit, IS founded, to 11 ee.iisideraMe eiieliantinents ot' iheir sorci reis;. (f^ee 
•ieg-iee, on the siirfin.v of ihe hearer at -l/ogaV.) 'I’he leim tritrh occurs indeed, 
he eommand which the man of nit has in 0111 version of the Heriplnres.accuiding 
.iei|Uiied over n part ot the I iiiistiluiionso, to w,|>ich, lhe law of i\los<-s i-. ■•Thou 
■ ’iltle subieet to the will. Hence it is iiiaf shall not suffer a witch to live’’ {E.roi/t'.'i, 


are more jdeased with a Imn iioit 
which oc-curs in conversation, than with 
one vviiicli !ip]H'ars in print; ai.d we ne\ et 
(ail to receive disgust from v\ii, when we 
suspect It to be preincditaled. Doctor 
<’ainphe!l remarks that a witty reinirtee is 
lulimtely more pleasing than a witty af- 
fack, and that an allnsum will a|»pcar ex¬ 
cellent when thrown mil extempore in 
conversation, wliicli would ajiiK'arexecni- 
Me in print. Wit i.s a dapgerons power. 
When employed th attack ptvlanirv, pre¬ 
tension, or folly, not eaiulj assailahie in 
other w’ay.s, it is in its proper sphere ; hut 
its povvtT iiniy Ik*, and often has been, used 
:o make tnilh ridic!<lous. Itsinllnenee is 
most dangerous among those/ nations 
wiiosn upprohension is most quick, and 
whose aeiisildlity is most lively. How 
iiiqKirtaut an iuiluence have some ton.*,' 
nuiits exerted in France, false and noxious 
though they were ! Wit lias even soine- 
. times takervthc place of philosophy (q. v.) 


xxii, IS); lint, beside- that many coin- 
meniatois lalieve the Hehre'vv term ebn- 
rmp, Ijere inin-l;ited ici/c/i, should he 
lendered poi.soiui, there is notlnng' to 
indieate anv siich infernal league between 
the Hehivvv sorceress and ‘dinholical 
powers, a- is the, ilisiinelive mark ot 
modern witehcrall. Tiafiieking with idol-, 
using ohaun-, invocations. &:c., seem to 
eonstiinie the crime of vvitclicmfi, so olten 
mferreil to in the rseriptures, holh ot the 
Old and \evv Teslament. Among tlie 
early ('hri-tians, the U lief in the active 
agency ol' the spirit of evil 111 iiiiinau 
affaij’s, lu'came more fully developed 
than jt had prt'viously been ; and if has 
iH'on a familiar, nntioii with Christian 
wntens, fnmi an early period, that tho 
gods of the ancients w ere aetn.lily vvieked 
sjiirits, who had led the nations astray,^ 
Ifom <iod, and blinded them to destroy 
them. lieiice they have attributed to 
the heathen oracles the character of 

V m k 
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prophecy, hut aa'ribcd their propltetic 
|»owers to t!ic devil; and it w well kiiown^ 
that the Sibylline oracles have been' 
quoted, by Cbrifalaji tlieoiogiuna, in proof 
pf the divint; ebameter of the' Savior. 
“Then' appetu-s nothing,” says sir AV. 
Scott (Dertionplogy and Witchcraft) ‘iin-' 
consistent in the faitli of tliose, who, 
believing thtit, ui tlie elder time, fiends 
luid demons were pennitted ati enlarged 
degree of power m uttering predictions, 
may tilso give credit to tlid proposition, 
that, at the divine advent, that power was 
restrained, tiie oracles silenced, and those 
demons- who had aped the divinity of tlie 
place, were driven from their .abode on 
eartii, honored as it was by a gue.st so aw¬ 
ful."' The opinion here alhided to is the 
( ominouly-received opinion that the liea- 
ihen oracles w-ere struck .silent at tiie time 
of the coming of Jesus ('hiim.' (See 
Ihmon, and Devil.) 'I'lie Iceenil-. of the 
saints,the tales of the trials and tem|)taiioi>s 
i-f hoiv {uiclion-ts, in manv oi winch the 
devil plavs so iiiijioriaiit a part, coiiliih- 
uted to extend and coiitirin the pojmiai 
notions; and, ii diii'ct iliaholical ageiicv 
being once assiinn-d and allowed, liiere 
'.-..is ''itlnng too absurd to he engrafted 
0,1 .t. The insane fancies of diseased 
minds, unusual pheiiHim-na of nature, and 
tliC ailfiil niaeliiiicry of (lesigniiig nuilig- 
uity, ainhiiioii, or liypoeiisv, wi le all laid 
rit Jisatjin's door. In tlie liSfil^tetl 

(ij. v.i of the tliirfeentli cnitiirv, ilie f,or- 
( erer and the witch aie ordered to he 
burned; luit it w:ls not until the lilieentii 
I cniury that the proeeediiigs iigtinist 
•\itclicrjifi assumed |lieit most ludecnis 
•'im In 14d4, Innocent VJIl Issued a 
'' .il directing tiie miinisitois to In- vigilant 
i scarehing out and pimi-hnig tho«,‘ 
,.iuli\ of this crniie : am! the form ol" jiro- 
oeeding in tlie tiial ot‘tin' otfenci' was 


1515; that 1000 were executed ip one year “<c 
in the diocese, of Como ; in WiirtzlMirg,'' 
from 1(^7 to 1(130, 1J>7 peiwns vv-tT© 
^httriied'for witchcraft; and it has Iw'cn , 
calculated tlial not less tlmti 100,000 vie- ' 
tinis must have suftcrod, in Cermany 
alone, from the dlite of Iitnoc,cut’s hull to 
tlie liiial cxtiiicnoii of the iiros<;cuhoiiP, 
The la.st e.\ocution in lyfirtzhnrg took- 
place so late ns 1741>, anil a w,itcli was 
burned m the ii^wiss canton of Giants in 
17d0. Hamberg, radeilHim, Wuri/hnrg 
and Trcv'cs were the chief scats of this 
-ilehision in.Germn|^)^ In England, flio 
state of tlntigs was no lietler; and even 
tlic refot Illation, which exploded .so many 
other errofs, seems to have had no in- 
ftnonce iqion this. Individual cases of 
ttial for w itclicndt occur in that country 
|)revioii^ to the enactment of any penal 
statnii' against it; iind tlie .succe.ssivc 
slatntes of lleiii'} VI, Henrv VII {l.Vll), 
Elr/ahctli (and Janie^ I (ItlOJl),— the . 
la.st pa.-sscd w hen lord Bacon w!u> a niem- 
lier of the house of eoininons, and ndl , 
lepealed until 17d(i, —show the extent of 
the legislative jiroeeedings in regaid to 
this imaginarv cnnie tlien-.l 'I'iie ju.li- 
eial Jiroeeedings were checked eliiefiy by 
the lirnines* of Holt, who, in 'iiiout ten 
Irinl.s, from lti!l4 to 1701, chargeil the ju¬ 
ries in sneh a nianiuT as to can.se them 
to bring 111 veidreis of ,'i('(|iiittal. V<'t, in 
17|(l. '\li>. Ilickes luid her daiuflitci. nine 
ji'ai-s of age, were liaiiged Ibr selling tiieir 
,Simla to the d'-vil, and raising a storm by 
pulling ort -loelvings and mtiking a lather 
of s(jji[i The nnmliei of tliosi- pot to 
deatr. in England lia.s been estimated ; t 
al out .‘ 10 , 000 ' 'file last victinl e' •eiite.l 
m ,'seollalld perished m tlie elgiiU eiiill 
century (1733). “ Hho was,’" act ordiiig to 

sir W . Scott, -‘an insane old vvoniaiu w lio 
had .so little idea op her situation as to 


Xgiilarly laid liowu in the .Mailt lus .Mtilr- lejoiee at ilie --iglil of the tire vvliieh was 
^^coriiiii (Hammer of W itches), which was ih'stiiicd to consume her. She liadadaiigh- 
.sv|i(.(l soon after by tie iloman sec. ter l.'uiie both of bands and ii-et—ueneum- 
Tiie hull of Inijoeeiii was eidon ei,! by staiieoaniibiiledtothevvimli'sliaviugliecn 
tile siiece..si\e bulls of Alevjinder VJ used lo iraiistoim her into a pony. .'uid gi t 
(1404|, Leo X (1.731;, and Adrian VI lier shod by the devil.”-—Ourown eountry, 
(l.'V3‘3). Of tie; exti-nt of tlie horrors nnhapjiily, fiiniishe.s a ehajiler in this 
vyhich followed, during two eentnrii s and dieailliil history ofhnnian folly. In H>;i3, 
af half history gives ns her rceoid. We nineteen persons were exeenicd, and one 
are told that .500 v.jtcle-.s were biinieil at 

Geneva, in three inonth.s, aliout the year TimIchv ilic ;in.<il,iliiv. imv ik-uui! i xim- 

'' i ill (*, of Hjtrht rad and s4»r('i‘r>, sin's lil,u kbUme 
‘ III Brow'u’s DifUoii.iry oftli,! ilolv Jtililc (fitlli {(’mumi iil.irveii llit; Lawsiol f.iigi.iiid. 15 i\ , di. 
< u'l i>n, Edluhiirgii, U!07l, it i> ..eil ih.it “ \ wit(*li 1, m-i hj, “ Ts ,it oiij-i- H.illy to i-oulr.iiln I ihc i<- 
' ,j woman thal has (h.ilmt; well S.it.m, tii.ii v.-elcil word of God in various jia^sagc^ Imlli o( 
'IK il ];>crjoii!> arc aiiioi.g im ii e atiuiel.iiiilv jilain tlic (Ihl and New 'rcsiann-nl, and iln- ihnig iin-lf 
.“Scrifilure, .vnd lli.e lUi-v eu;.'lil to tie j>m to e a iriilli lo wliicti every naiion ni llie world halh 
(..-aili It IS plain, tiow-evcr, dial (rn-.ii (-.iimon n in iN Mini bnine leWiiiioiiv, eitln » hv exaiujilcK 
I'-.vry III Ok: dcu elion ol the gniliy, and in 'eenitnalv well aitetied, or hv priiliilniory law.', 

11 .:. .lung ihem, lest the itiiiof i ni Mifli r ' Tliiii wliic-b, at least, uijigose ihe jjossibilily <if a vom- 
..V rk -aas rcpu.‘.di.'lie<i ill Albany, in IdlC ' mcrc-c wiih evil spirits.’’ 
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pressed to death, iti Salem and its vicinity, 
ibr ihr- crime of witchcrafl; but, though 
- several w<!ro condemned and many ac¬ 
cused, there were no exocuuona siihse- 
■ queiit to tliat year.—Bee, on this sub¬ 
ject, Horst’s Zauher-BMiothek, &.c.—i. « 
Magical Library, or of Magic, Theurgy 
and Ni'croiiiaiicy': Magician.s, Witchi'e, 
uinl Witcli-Trials,\l)cmonH, Ghosts, and 
Sjiectral Ajijiearaudbs (Menlz, (i vols., Hvo., 
and his f>rtim>«<waagic, or History" 
of the Biilief in Magic, Alc. (2 vols., 181H). 
— \<-cor<li»g to thenotions of the tinusi 
above indicated, w1Tt’1R;s were able, with 
the nssislimce of the devil, not only to 
tliretell events, but to [•r(Kluc#> inlee and 
vermin ; to deprive men and animals, by 
toueliiiig diem, or merely brenlliing iifion 
•heni, of their natural [lowers, anil to 
' atilie.l them with iliscases; to nuse storms; 
to chftnge tliemselve.s into irats, and other 
beasts; & c. 'File eornpact with the devil 
was sometiines ex[iis)ss, whether oral 
‘ir w'rilten, when the witeli abjured 
God and Clirist, and dedieated hers'df 
wholly to the c“Vil one, or only liiijilied. 
when she aetiially engaged m Ins si r\ice, 
[inuMised infernal arts, and renonneed the 
saeraments of the ehureh. The evjirevs 
compact was sometimes solemnly con¬ 
firmed at a genitnil iiiis'tmg, over winch 
the devil [iresideii, and sometimes pri¬ 
vately made by the wiicli signing the 
artieics of agreement with her own blood, 
or by the ilevii wTiting hei name in his 
iilack hook. The eoriiniel was s<iriietimeB 
of indefinite duration, and, at others, for a 
fe.ilum numher of years. The witeli was 
Uiiiiid to he olKslii'til to the devil in ever* 
tiling, vvliile the other [mriy to the aef 
jHomisial’her wealth luid treasuns: hut 
the gold iliu.s obtained iisiialiy tiinied into 
some worthless material m the hands of 
Its [losseHsor. ’^Fliese and similar faets 
were galiiered from the ruluttlur'f lon- 
/cxiuiavof [lersons aciaisod of this crime, 
whose ingenuity was generally^ ipiiekened 
hy the apjilicution of what was then railed 
sren/lc forlurt'.” (General asstsnhlies of 
witches wi're held yi'arly or ollener, in 
whicli they ajijioarcd entirely naked, and 
besmeared wiili an ointment miule lixuii 
the Isxlies of nnlKipti/.ed infimt.s. 'Fo 
Ihtaie meetings they rode, from gnsit dis¬ 
tances, on hniomstiek.s, [inkers, goats, hogs 
. or (higs ; the devil tifkiiig the eliair iiiuler 
the form of a goat. Here lliey did horn- 
ago to the jirmce of hell, and otl'ered liirif 
KicrifiiM'.s of young ehiUireti, Arc., and 
practised all sorts of license until eock- 
crowitig. Besides extorting confessions 
hy torture, it was usual to subject the ac- 
"cused to §i9 w'itch-ordeal; that is, their 
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thumbs lieing lienl toget/ier,*they, were 
thrown into the water,iin(f tf they did. not 
sink they were considered ^iJty- 

Witcii-IIazel (hamameJis virginiea)', 
a North ,410011080 shrub, remarkable for 
putting forth Its flowers at tlio season' 
when most of our forest-trees are parting 
with their leaves. It grows six or eight 
feet hiftli, dividing, at base, into sev¬ 
eral cylindrical, grayish branches: 4ho 
buds and young shoots arfc caive.red with 
short dovyii: the lenve,s are alioiit four 
inches long by two or iliree broad, alter- . 
iiate, petiolate, oval, obtuse, having a few 
coarse indentation'.; the flowers are cJti.s- 
tered, yellow and showy,having loijgaiid 
linear [x tals. It is common in rnostfxirts 
of tho r. Slates. A forki'd twig of the 
witch-iiazcl forms, ihi' celebrated divining 
rod,(fj. V.), which has been used in many 
[lurt-s of’ the ulterior to irnjiose on the cred- 
Uloil'i. 

Wither, Georgi', an. old English jioet, 
was Ixirti at Beritworfh, in Hain[>Bhire, 
June II, loH8. IIis pari-uLs, who were 
very re.s[)t‘etahle, simt limi to' M.'igilalun 
eolli'ge. Oxford. He was, however, [ire- 
maturely removed from the university, 
vvitli a view t. agrieultund [lui'suils, hut, 
disliking a country life, he went to Ixxi- 
(lon, and entered himself a stude.nt of 
Lincoln’s inn. Here he jiaid more atteu- 
tioif to the muses than to law, and ac¬ 
quired the rejxifation of a [loet. In IttV.t 
appeared his «‘elehrated satires, entitled 
Abases t^tnpt and \Vhi(it, :lie 'S’venly of 
vvliieh led to his eoiifuiement in the Mar- 
sltalsea, where he wrote Iiib Satire ^ the 
King, vvhieli [iroeured lii-s relea.se. In 
K)]."!. he [xiblisbed his Shi'plierds Huiil- 
ing, written during Iik impri-ionmeiit in 
the Marshal'ca, the mo.st poetical of all 
liis works. Atiachnig himself to the Pu¬ 
ritans, he vva- violently assailed hy their 
o|»iMuit uts. He took an active [lart on 
the side of (i.uliami'ut wiieii the eiv il wai 
broke out, and sold an estate to raise a 
trooji of horse, and obtained the rank oi 
major. He was made a justice of peace, 
hy the long [larliameiit, foi ilin'e i ounties, 
and major-general of all the Iiorse and 
flxit m the county of Surrey, hy OJiver 
('nimvvell. On the restoration, he lost^ 
all vvliieh he had amassed by Ins fxc- 
vious ernploymeiil; and, having iiiibli.''h- 
ed u piece denqininated fox I tilf'i. he 
WTLS eonimitted to Newgate, and afler- 
wards to’tlie Tower, wliere he vva"* denied 
tin' luse of [M'n, ink and'paper. In this 
eonlineiiient lie remained more than 
three years, and vvron .several things, hy 
tlie connivance of tlx- kee[a'r, which' 
were sulisequcnlly jiuhlLsht'vl. VV ben he 
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was rolensotl is not recorded; but ho dietl 
, lijay 2. UW7. So^nc of his woijcs have 
republished bv8irEp*rt6n Brydges, 
iju'hiiling his Sliep^jcrds Hunting ^1814), 
his Fidelia (1815), and his Hymns and 
S'OMgs of the* Church (1815). The otlier 
worlCS are scarce. 

WiTRERiNu, Williiun ; ^ distinguished 
physician and ^^Titer on botany, who was 
boBii in 1741. He spidied at Ediuburgli, 
where he took Ins dfictor’s degree in 
l7Gti. He then settled at Stafi’ord, and 
allerwards r^'inoved to Birtninginuu, 
where' Ins skill and assiduity speedily 
raised him to eminence m his profession. 
The chief ohjecls of his atleiiUon, iiidc'- 
pendenl of his iluties as a medical jinic- 
iitioner, were chemistry and boturn ; and 
the result of hit researclios apjieared m 
several \ahiable publicaIioii». I{eiiig sul>- 
jest to pulmonic disease, he ihoiighl it de¬ 
sirable, in 1703 and 17!M. to pas" tlie 
winter at Lisbon^ and. afler hi' return 
home, he did not ajraiii i^'simie, to nn\ 
extent, his prof’essional jiraeiire. He died 
at the Larches, near ibimmgliam, in \o- 
\ember, 17!K>. His pnneipal piiiilieations 
rti-i. .i Systemane \rran<renient of Bnlisli 
j' .wits (2 vol'., 8vo., 177i), eMended, in the 
edition of 1787, to three \ojuines, and, m 
that ot 1708. to hmvc, an AciMmiii of tiie 
Scarlet I'ever and Soie 'i'liroai, or A'nir- 
lali'tia .^nipntisa [{77\\ fMt.'-, tin \ceount 
of the F’oxglove, and some of'it' Medictd 
Fsi^s, willi Practical liemark.'i on tlic 
Drojisy anil other Ih'eiiM's ^ 17s.'j, Svo.); 
a Ghenncal Anal)'is of the Water' at 
(.'iitdas da Remha ibisbon, Hj*."), 4lo.l , 
beside.'- !t tratislarioii of liergniaii's Srui- 
i^nipktn R('irni Alivcridii, and pap-rs in 
the Phiifisophical 'rransactioii' relatne 
to injneralngy. The natiie ol‘ If {(fn riiiicta 
has lieeri hestowed on a genuH of Aiiieri- 
ean plants In l.’Ifentier; and ili'-name 
■earhonati* of barvtes has received tiie ap¬ 
pellation <tf /rdAcnVc. in lionor of doctor 
Withering, who first dL'Covtred and de-- 
scrilnal it. 

WtTHruseooN. I'See .'fpjti.ndir: end 
of this voinrne.i 
I WiT.NES'. (See Erulfrire.) 

Witt, De. (vSee De fVUl.) 

Witte, Charles, a professor in the uni- 
Ueraity of Bmsl.ui, di.siiiigu!shed for Ins 
oariy attainments, was fmni near Halle, in 
1800. His father, a Pnnestaiit minister, 
devoted himself almost e\cI^^^i^(>|y to Ins 
edneulion. Yoim^ Wirtc could read 
well at the age of lour years, and was 
rctmlarly insmieted in anciei^ and mod¬ 
em larignagf'S (Hehrew included) in Ins. 
fdUi year. Before his tf-nth year, lie was 
admitted ulto the unncrsity of iwipsn;, 


after undergoing a regular examination.. 
When ten years old, he went to CJdtling- 
, cn._ Here he w^ote, at the age of twt'he 
years, a Latin' work, on a subjiH-t in llio 
higher niatheniulie.s. He sliidied philivs- 
opliy, kuiguages, li(story, physics, cliehi- 
istry, natural liwtory, icc. At the age of. 
tliiueen, be Is'Canie doctor of pbibwophy 
at tiicssen. He then wrote a work in 
German, on inatlienaitic.s, studied law, 
•diplomatics,&<•..; in 1810, Isa-nme doctor 
of laws 111 Heidelberg, and afterwards 
went to Berlin to leeiure ; but, meeting 
witli some olistueier,:;^.!' Prvvs.«iitvn'go\('m- 
rnent enabled lii/n to tnivel nt Italy : and, 
on his return, he was liiade professor at 
the mmersity of Breslau. He has shown 
nineh ac«|n}uiifiuiee with okl Italian liter¬ 
ature, fi.-irticnlarly Dante. Hisfather piih- 
iislied, in 18l!», the History of tiie Educa¬ 
tion of 111.' Son, in two toltinie.s. 

WiTTiMVD, or Wnrhixo: a ceie- 
brnicd jirincc of the Saxoii^, and their 
]inMci|i;il cbanipioi^^in liie war ag.iinst 
Cliarlemagiic. 'Die Saxons, a immeniiis 
and brave people, ilihabitcd the iiorthem 
jiait of Genii.iiu, bi iween tiie Bhine. tlie 
FJ1«‘ and the :S’ortli sea, or iIk- niesent 
\N c.'t(>iialia and Liovcr Saxon), undertiie 
names of Ea't[)lmlians, Westplialiaii'and 
Entrnaii'. (See Nonm.v.) <'liarlcniairny, 
dcsiroii' of putting a siojito their fnspient 
incur'ions mto liis territories, and moved 
al'o parti) bv leligions liiotnes, lU-ter- 
iiiined to si'lalue these wild heatlrtiiin. 
'Die wai iiegan in 772, ami continued 
for aho'it tliiiiy year®, till h 03, with some 
nite'-ini.sMons. 'Die Saxons, inferior to 
the Frank'm miliiar) discijiliiie and'kill, 
}\ere repeatedly defeated, iiiul several 
timi's yielded to the commands of their 
\ ictorion.s eiieiny, but again tiMik arm.' u.s 
soon as 111 ' attention WU' drawn to other 
part'of Ins cxiensivo empire. Aftergaiinng 
.si-veral decisive victories (78,‘b, Gliarle- 
iiiagne had reconibc loevuieiiiaiory iiietis- 
nres, and pmvailed iijion .\llii«n and 
^Vm«■klnd, ihe, two leaders of the Saxon*, 
to siihiint, on mlvantageope eonditiou.s, 
and enihnico (’hnstiaiiity (78.')). Wnte- 
kind, who had been"*tibhged to flee to. 
Denmark, obtained the restoration of his 
territories, and,accordiiisr to soim- wnn-rs, 
was created dtike of Saxony. (See Orr- 
nutny. History of.) W ittr'kind i.s supfiosetf. 
to liitve fallen in battle niraiiist (h'ronlil, 
duke of Suabiu, in 807. 'I'he present 
Savon princes claim a descent fn»in Wil- 
lekind, but witbotit much ground. 

WlTTEXAGFMOTf. (Scc (Ircnt lirit- 
iii/t. division Etiii;lish ('onslitulion.) 

WiTTgNHKria, a town of In.siorical m- 
terest ua connected witli ilic iipfurmtuion. 
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is- nittiated on thp Elbe, in the Pni^ian , plant, occasi'orially cultivai^Yor.its leaves, 
province of Saxony. iu « hri<l4Tp. wVii/>)i aOt^wi a n-.rn ■ S£».rki ««i3 M aV-f 

500 ells ■ 
tlio tjnlifsiry, 



. bal)it(uits. .Since 1817, two new 8ubin;l)H 
have frrovvil u|>. Tlie churcii. in which 
Lntlii'r fixed up his ninety-five ctdeltrafed 
tliehcs, Oct. ;j|, 15J7, and in which lie, 
Mcliuichtlion,and tin; electors Frederic the 
Wise tind .lolin, lie hurietl, has Iteen re¬ 
paired hy the Prussian governinent. The 
univet>ii>, lonnih’d in 1502, by the elec¬ 
tor I'Vederic (he AVise, has lieen nniled, 
by (he I'ni'isMiu genwiainnent, wirli that of 
lialie, and a theological t«*niuiary has 
Iwcii established instead of.jt. ('ImrlcH 
V took Wittenberg in 1547, after tiie bat¬ 
tle of Miihlheig; hut the jmijM-rty of 
the people, their religious vvorsiiip, and 
the tombs of the reformers, weix- left nn- 
toiK-hed. The emperor t\fis rc(|iipsted to 
disinter tin-body of l.iither; lull lie an- 
suered,“ I wage no war with tin- 
'I’lie cit\ was honiliarded m tin 
veal's’ war (<|. \.j. apil dismantled. \s 
the ihtch and will n'lniiined, Napoleon 
ordered maishal \ ictor to ii-store tln-Mor- 
lilicaiioii-, ;ind ganisoiied ili<-.jdar-i' ’with 
poles, 'file P!nsN|lm^ took it h\ assault 
at midmght, .Ian. 12. 1811. d'he Piiii— 
stun gi-iienil, count Tunen/icn. rcccwt-d 
the n.ime "'i'liin'ii/.it’ii von ,Witteiilierg 
in coiiM’cpieiK-e of this victon. ’fla¬ 
king of Prussia laid the eorner-sione of a 
numument, in honor of Luther, iii Wn- 
lenherg, on ilie third eenlt'iiinal celelira- 
lioii of the reliiimation. In 1822, tlie 
stiitoe ol" the refiinnei, made of cast iron, 
liy Schadow', was erected, 

\\ nvuniiH c/.ai' of Kussia, 

became. in!)81, after the ileath of Ins two 
hrotliers, master of the Russian domin¬ 
ions. w liich he increased by tlie i-oiniiiest 
of seieral in-ighhoriiig tnh»-s. I’lion 
his mairiage with the (hwk imperial 
pi ince-s Vnna Romaiiowua, m !•^8, he 
was hapti/ed, and, together with Ins 
whole imtioti, adopted Christianity. The 
lirst Christian teachers of Russia came 
from Constaiifinoiile, and introduced the 
Creek ('ailiolic worsliij*, winch Still piv- 
vails ui Russia, Wliidimir, as the lirst 
Chnstian ndcr, and the liiunder of nitiiiy 
e.oiiietits and schools, is culled, in Rus¬ 
sian liistory, a saint; and, ;is ho laid the 
foundation' of tlie ^aihseipu-iil greattiess 
of-the I'liipin’, he is also called the (Ireat. 
lie died 111 1015. IIw descendants divided 
ih(' einjiire uiiiong themsehes to their 
ow.i ruin. In 1782, Cailianne II fouiul- 
•‘d the order of St. Wladinur ni lioiior 
of him. 

WoAD..(v«lt(f tindoriu)', u cruciferous 


ture ground is preferred. As’the great 
object is to produce large leaves, the 
inode of culture given, hy the best ^rdeii; 
♦•rs, to spillage should he imitated—that 
of sowing on a very rndi, well-pulrcrized 
boil, thniriing the plants so that they may 
not touch each other, keeping them pei- 
li-ctly (• lear of w'eeds, and frequently stir¬ 
ring the sod between them. Tlie seeds 
are sown in ,luly ; and the plants, when 
they conic up, are vi ceded and thuined.^ 
Next Julv, o! earlier, the first crop of 
leaver may la- gJilhcred ; and two or three 
others 4ill he obtained during the season. 
At the end of the second vear, the plants 
may he ploughed down, a^ ihr- tlurd year 
tliey will run to seed, and ]>rod”ce'hi , 
small leaves. The leaves an* preWd, 
ih-:id.” tiie jmee tirated as in making iiuiigo; 
.-•even hut stn-h is tlie clieajmess of the lau< r ai- 
ticle, that the eultivatioii of vyoud is nor 
iiiiieh attended to at the present tune 
The plant gmiw's wild in the south of Eii 
rope. The radical leaves an- (-renate, 
those uf the Stem oblong and arnivv- 
shap«-(i; the Ijowers are small and yellow, 
.and the jiods elliptical, flat, -iid i-ont. iii 
:tsini:ic seed. ^Voad is pn-jiared for u-*'- 
a-- IdIIow-; —Thi- plant puls foi-lii. at first,' 
five or MX iijinght leaves, ahont a foot 
long and six iiiclien broad. Wlieii tlicsit- 
iifiii:: downwards and turn jelluw.ilicv 
are fit for iratlvcrina-. >e\eral i-rojx are 
"ailicrcd 111 one year. The leave- are 
i-ained directly to a null, riincli like tin* 
oil or tan mill-, andgioiimi into.iMiiooih 
jiaste. The pii-te is laid in heaps, pre.-.-ed 
<-lo-e and smooih, and the hlacki-li eiit-t 
winch liinii® on the outside leumted if it 
hajipen to enn-k: if this jirecaution wen- 
omitted, little woiiiis would be }>roduct'd 
iu the eraeks, and the woad would lo-c 
part of it,- sinuigih. After lying for fit- 
teen days, the lieaps are opened, the eni.-t 
rtibhed, and mixt'd with the inside, and 
the inotier t'ormi-d into oval lialK wJiicii 
are presseil elose and suhd in wooden 
moulds. The.se tUT dried ujkui hurdle,-. 
Ill the sun they turn hlnek on the outsid*-, 
ill a close pmee yi-llovvLsli, espeeially u 
the weatlicr la* ntiny. The deaieis in 
thi-s eommodity prefer the first, though i( 
is said the workmen find no eonsuh-rable 
dillerence betw>4n the two. 'Hie good 
•dialls m-e distinguished hy dieir being 
heavy, of an agreeable stiu-H. and. when 
ruhlM'd, of a \ iolet eolor w irhin. For the 
use of the dyer, they leqmre a turther 
prep^tioii. They are beaten wttli wood- 
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on* mallots, on a Iwick or srone flopr, into 
,c» gn>sf< powdctr, which ie heaped up in 
the inid<He of the 'rooui to the height of 
ibur li'i't, a space being' left f6r passing 
•nnirid tlie'sides. The, iMjwtleiVnioisfened 
with water, ferinenis, grows hot, and 
throws dtit a thick ftlid fume. It is shoV- 
elletl liackwards luui ftirvcards, and moistr 
ened everj day for t\\ elvedaj s, after whicii 
it is stirn’d loss fiTnuently, W'lthout water- 
* ing, and, at It'iigth, made into u heap for 
, tlip dyer. The powder thus prcfiari'd 
git es only bniwuish tinctures, of difterent 
shades. Ui water, to alcoliol, to anitnnnia 
and to tixed alkaline lixivia. Itiihhed on 
paper, it conununicatc.s a green stain. ■< )n 
diluting the powder with b,oiling water, 
,'ind, after standing lia- some liours in a 
close \es,sel, adding aboiH one twentietli 
its weight of lime newlt slacked, digc'-t- 
ing in a gctttle warmth, and '•timng the 
\tiiole together every three or Hair hour-', 
a. new fermentation begins: a blue frothy 
rises to tiie siiiface, tual the Inpioi.tlioiigli 
it appeal's itself of a inldish cnim, dyes 
woollen fd' a grei'ii. wlucli. like the green 
from indijyi, i-liamres, in the an, to blue. 
Tins I*- one of tlie nicest [mucc'Scs in the 
ait < ' dyeing, and docs not well siiceeed 
in tlie wa\ of a small evpenmeni. 

^V oue:.', 01 l>ni> ; one of ilie most 
jxwvcrfni deities in iioitlieiii nntliologj. 
Some /ifive Jerited linn fiom the Indian 
Jhiddlia. 'fhe ;uicieiit .''^axoijs uiid Tlni- 
nnsriatis honored him as then i.a)d of war; 
and tin- former solemnl) \ow»-d. in tlo-ii 
w'ar with ('liarlemagne, to sneidiee to 
him all their jirisoncis. (."sec .VoUluni 
The |{o]iiaiis i<cugiiHed 
liieii Mars in this norihein irod 

U ot I'lM.i os, .Maiearcl, an aciies.s, 
iuglili, di,stingnisiicd liir her heaiiii ai.d 
Ualt III', wa- horn ai Diiiilin, in 17I!k Her 
faliicr kept a huckster’s shop ; ;'.iid slie 
ctirninenced Ini lliealncal carer .‘ls ilic 
ptijal of inadaiue Violaiite, .ui exhihitur 
of leat« of aclivil) on tin; tight tope, 
who, ahoiii ITyn, lormed a coiupaiit of 
Lilliputinji actors. !n these cxhihinons 
little Woftington, then in her tenth jear, 
attracted inueh noiiee as the repi-eseiifa- 
live of Magheatli in the llegirar’s Opera. 

A 1*‘W years afn i, s!ie jirocurfid an advan- 
tageou.s engagement a( ont* of the n-gular 
Duhliu theatres, wliere she aetjuired so 
nuK'li reputaUoii, tliat she was invited to 
London; and, in 1740, .die made her ap¬ 
pearance at Coveiit gaiflen, m tlie cliur- 
acter of Sylvia, in tlie Keermting (Mlieer.. 
She then took up the jiari of sir Harry' 
Wildair, in which she wa-exnemely buc- 
ccHsful. In comic cliaracleiB, from the 


fini.slu'd coquette Ot; haughty lady Af higlV 
rank and faBhioihto the affected old tnoiff, 
or t iilgar lormagant, she displayed a truth 
atid facility of iKT^onification which h«« 
-ran’ly Ikh'ii exceeded. Her attractionH in 
pritate life were widely felt and acknowl¬ 
edged, and lier society sought by jienftfnta 
of rank and Uilenia. She was pivsident 
of the weekly hcef-Bteak cUil), litdd ui the 
green-room of Covent gardim thcativ. 
At length the (hTniigeinent of her health 
induced her to retire from tlie stage in 
175!*. and her death took place in 17(i0. 

WoiiLGKMt Tii, Mj#iiiei, an old (ier- 
maii painter, Imrn in 14:14. died in I.*)!!*, 
•xvas the teacher of Allien Diirer. ’I’hcrc 
is a large altar piece by him in Nii* 
remherg, his iintue' city. 'I'heire are 
also line pictures In him in the gal¬ 
leries of Vicuna, ^Munich and otIiiTcities, 
ami tho'se of]in\utc fic.isoiis. Some liav'ti 
also thought the heautiful Last Judgmcni 
at Ikant/ic to he from his pencil. Like 
oilier paintci's of Ins time, he was al.so an. 
ciigiavcr on copper and wootl. 'J'he 
('hromclt' of .Nuiemherg, piihlinJied i.n 
1 l!*:i eoniams woial-cul.s hy him. 

W'oiwoiu; a Si'laionie w ord, w liirii; 
Mgmties leadei m wai,.md ts aC(i'ii[Miuitd 
of ihe two r^elinoiuc wrnds, trou troops,, 
and to le.'id. 'file priiiee.s of Waia 

ehiaand iMoldav lawereealli'dieohcorfr/fhe- 
foie tliey leeened from ijie (IreeK cni|>e- 
loi's. w nil whom liny wt'ie in sonic dcgri*e 
connected (I l.'J!*), the title <>\' lirxpol: in 
stead ol'wlieii they adopted, at a liiU i 
period, tile title of hospotliw, whieli sigin- 
iies lord. At jno.si-iii, signifies a 

d’urkisli farmei-geiieral of the taxes of 
di. tn< ». In the old kingdom ofil'oland, 
ii'din'ijili.s were goteriini-B of the districts 
(woiw')dc'lii])s; into which the kingdom 
WHsdnided 'I'licy administered justice. 
Jiad charge of tht- pohec, and fimned the 
first class oi' the temjioral otates of the 
kingdom. In tunc of vtar, whop tlm 
nohililt weic called upon to march, each 
woiwodc (‘(ininnuufed llic’ nobility of hiB 
woiwodcslii/). 

W 01.1 01 , .lolin, M. Ih, a [Mici ami .sat- 
nisl. Was horn at Uoilbrock, m the coiintt 
of Dctoii, 111 I7:1H, educuli-d at the lice 
scliool of Kmgshridge,in the same conn- 
tv ; afh'i' w'hichlie visited Lrimce, and, bn 
his return, was articled to an uncle, ai> 
a^iotliec'irv at Fowey# He early sliowed 
an utUK'liiiieiit to jmclry, as also to. draw-r 
mg, in winch lie became a cotiBidentblc' 
proficient. He Hiihseciuemly \ wiled Lou 
doii, to attend tlie huspituls, and, iii 17(17, 
obtained the degree of doctor of phyaii; 
from HeoilamJ, and uccomimnied sir Wil- 
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•fiaiii Trclawney to Jamaica, of which the colony his fether'liad hwn gwernor. He. . 

^ iattcr was oppointet) govemtir. Here graduated at YaJc college in 1747, |id ■ / 

naming hut little encouragement as a soon afterwards, having received the t^nj- ' ' 

physician, he obtJiined orders, aiid became mission of a captain, proceeded,/sa the 

rector ul a living in the gift of his patron, hesid of a company raised by his own ex-* 

which, being attended exclusively by a ertions, to join die anny on the nbrtbern 

, black congnigation, recoiveil little of his frontiers, with which lie continued until ’ 

attention, tlii the death of sfr William the peace of Aix-la-Chajiellc. He. then ’ 

Trelawney, he relumed with hia widow returned to Connecticut, and commenced ^ ’ 

to Kiigland: and, on the ileeea.se of his the study of medicine, hut abandoned it i; ' 

unele, who left hint the |(rineij»al fuirt of on being a]>))oiuted sheriff of the county s ‘ ' 

lijs property, he settled as a physician, of J^itcidield. From 1774 to 178G, he ‘ 

first at 'I'niro, and afterwards at Hel- was auniiallj chosen an asisistiiut in the ' 

Ktoiie,in(‘oriivvalI.a4WiileiuthisMtiiaUon, council of the state. In thai intcr- 
he had the merit of discovermgtlie, talents val, he was also lor some time .judge 
oftlie laie celebrated painter () pie, then a of the court of common pleas for tiie 
mere youthful miner, with whom, in 17c'0, comity, and judge of tlie court of pro¬ 
be < anii'to London. Here lie soon Vender- hate lor the district of Litrliticld. Irr 
<‘d hiritseir,conspicuous by tbosi' satirical 177(), hi.s jiatnonsni aiu\ aluhty procured 
<‘omjKisilioii.s winch lie piihlished under for him a st'al in the national congress, ’ 
die name of Pc/fr Piio/rtr, ami wliieli, for and the opportunity of l oiinecting his 
the drollery and great jn'^oliarity of tin ir iiamo with the declaration of Aineri- 
hiiinor, heciuiie, in the, highest degree, e.iii independence. Immediately after 
popiilai. His attacks were, in the fiVst in- the adoption of tin- declaration, Ik* relurn- 
stuiiee, eliiefly levelled at the royal acad- ed to (.’uniiecticiir, imd wa.s luvefted with 
emieiuns ; hut, ullimatefy, tin* harmless the command of fourteen regiinciiLs of 
singularities of (leorge HI, Ins coiisort the state militia, raised for tin* defence 
and tiiuiily, fiirmed the pnrtcipul field for of New York. In NovemlH'r, he resiiin- 
hiswit. So much wiLs ilfoiight of his tal- ed his s«-at m congress. The following 
1 ‘iitK, that a iii'gotiatioii was ut one rinn- eii- smiuijk r. aftei performing several nulirary 
tered into with hiiii,l)y tin; under seereta- nio\eni(*nts, he joined the r'*rthern,ariny 
ly o( tJie in'asury, to hecoine either silent niuler (iates, with a eorfisol .several hun- 
ur to direct his sulm; against die oppo- dred volniiteers, and aRsisted in Ijie defeat 
iieiit-s of adiiiiiiistration, which, hovve\er, ot’Ihirgoyiie. From tins jwriod until 
t ame to nothing, ovViiig to hi.s htiekvvard- 17?j(i, iie was oceupied in serving his 

iK*ss to write on that side ot'the ()nestu»ii. eoimtrv, (-illier m coiigrer^! or the field, 

Having ohtaiiied an atifniity fiom ios or as a comnnssioner of Indmii affairs ' 
liookseller.s of jiei annum, and he- liir the northern department, settling leniis 

mg otliei'vvise in easy c’lremnstaucos by of peace with the Siv Nations Iiiilielat- 
ihe sale of liis productions, he jiassed the ter year, he was electeil lienti-naut-gov- 
elo.se of his hie iii ea-e and <-on\ivial «’ii- ernor of tlit* state, and, alter ten successive 
joyiiient, interrupted, liowever, ni the annual i-ei-lectiOiiv was chosen governor. 
Ki'ipiel, hy hhndnoss and other maladu s. He died Dee. I. I7d7, in the seventy- 
His death took jdaceiii Somers Town, hii * second yeai of his age.—(Jovernor Wol- 
ISUI, in the eiglity-tirst yetir of his%ge. eott was remarkahle tiiv mtre[)idity, iu- 
.\s a limn, doctor VVoleot assumed miieli ‘tegriiy, stiong. hoid conceptions, and a 
hcensi-, and may lie ri'gurded as an e|u- jieeuhiu decision of character. Hissensi- 
eurean of the coarser class. .\s a poet, he hihty was acute, and no one could liave 

evluhiis fivsliness, naivete, and a jioitinii a nicer sense of honor. He was distin- ' 

of hunioi, singularly iijade up of tlie gnished. moreover, for liis ime of order 
playful and the hiting. His works have iiud religion. , 

lost uiiieii iiiteivst, owing to the tempora- Woi.n, Wclh, 1 ei.i.ow Wim, or 
r\ ami personal nature. ol the subjects; Dvra's Win n [reseda luieola): an nii- 
hut the extreme felicity with vvhieli he {H'rleet biennial, witii small fusiionii mots, 
exjKtso.d tin empty preten.sions of liilso and u leiiJy stem. Ironi one li' finee feet 

gretttiM*s.s, will not^illovv them to be aluy- in height. Jr is a’mitive of Italy and 

gether liirgoften. His poetical works other jiarts of KuroijH\ and is cultivated 

were collected, in 1812, in five dolnrnes,, for tlie sal e of .its stalk, tlowcrs and' 

octavo. leaves, which are employeil in dyeing. , 

WoneoTT, Oliver, a Mgiu r of the Dee- yelktvv. Wokl reijuirc.s the ginwiJi ol 
laratioiv of Iiidependciiee. was horn m nearly two simmiei-s hefoie it eoin«s u> ’ 

J7’2(J,aPWnulsor, 111 (hniiieetieiit. of which maturity; the cp>p is also liable to lail, - j v 
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and Is fcKhaiisting' tt» the soil. ' It is pre- 
. ihrrcd to all otfaei* aubstanues lor giving 
'' the lively green Icnion yellow; but as it is' 
found, *vvhen employed in topical dyeiilg, 
to degrade and ' interfere with madder 
colors- more U>an otbor yellows, and to 
stain the w-hite parts, <iuercitron’ bark is 
commonly emploj ed in preference tp it. 
It is still, however, employed in dyeing 
silk a goldemyellow, and in pa}»er-staining. 

Woj.E, in northern mythology (q. v.); 
the protecting spirit of the earth—an old 
prophetess. The natne Voliispa (the 
vision of Wole), given to the most nneient 
part of Uie Kddu {q. V.), is derived froin 
her. 

Wolf (canis lupiui)." The v\oir js hy 
•some naturalists considered the onguial 
stfM’k of the domestic liog; and, indeed, it 
very much resembles a large do^^ iji its 
general appearance. The Furopciin ttulf 
liabitually leads a solitary Id'e. liut, wlieii 
urged by hunger, unites m piieks, whiel., 
at limes, even heeoine dangerous to tra\- 
ellers- It possesses such strength that it 
is able to carry off a slieeji at full sliced, 
and-few dogs are able to uttae.k it with 
success. When taken joung, it is ea^ily 
tame 1 and heeoiiies attached to its keeper, 
n ecgiiisinghiiiietenatiera year’sahsenee. 

• The female brings forlln her young in a 
retired place in the forest, and deli-nds 
them courageously.—The \iiienean wolt’ 
is prohahly a distiiiet species, Imi this 
point Is not yet |ierieetlj ascertained. It 
was formerly numerous in all parts ol'fho 
IJ. State.s, iMit is now almost exiinct m 
the more settled districts.—We !ia\e 
another spCeies of wolf~lhe prairie or 
harking wolf (C./nr/ran.s)—on the iiiiwood- 
ed |ilains of the Missouri.—fl’he lijaek 
woly es are probably mere varieties of ih' 
common species. 

Wolf, (hiristlan Frederic von, chancel¬ 
lor of ilie lumersity ofHalle, adistmgmsh- 
-. ed fierman |>hilosopher and mutheinati- 
cian, wasborn in l(i79,ai Breslau. IiiKilH*, 
he wont to the university of Jena, to study 
■ theology ; hut mathematics anti philoso- 
• phy absorbed almost his entire aitentioii, 
lie studied zealously the works of Des¬ 
cartes and TscHirnhaii.seii. In 170.1, he 
obtained pennission to lecture at the 
university of Leipsic, in consetpienee of 
his disputation, Ih Philosophia praclira 
univcrsali Mdkodo mnlhcmnlica coiutrnpla, 
and delivered philosopliiral and mallie- 
matical lectures. Several mathematical 
works made his iiarrie, known m liireign 
'countries. When Uie Swedes ocriipied 
Lcifisic, in 1706, he left it, and. upon the 
recommendation of Leibnitz, m 1707, 


was appointed professor At Halle, where 
be acquired great reputation. Hif* nintlie- 
matica) lectures were remarkable for clear¬ 
ness, precision, and syste.matic nietlituL 
His philosopliy, in W'hich he pursued the 
same method, met witli general approba- 
. tioii; and his method began to Ik; apfiiicd 
also to other sciences, frequently in a 
jiedmilic and exaggerated manner. His 
colleagues, particularly the tliehlogiiuis, 
declared him a lleretie and an infidel, and, 
at last, actually accused lijtn to the gov¬ 
ernment. King Frederic William I, No- 
xeinher 15, J7‘^.'l, dtanissed him from 
his oflii-e, and ordered him to leave Halle 
in twertty-four iioiirs, and the Pni.ssian' 
Slates within two days, threatening him 
witli llie gilils't 111 ease he should remain, 
lie reeeiMtil an honorable appointment at 
IMarhmg 'I'he contest resjieetmg his 
pluldsopliical system now became gene¬ 
ral, and ahiioM all (h'rnian\ took pan for 
or agiiin.st him. He reeened oniTs of 
a|ipoiiument.'' in otliei coiintnes; hut he 
refused these, as well as an iiuitation to 
r< till II to Halle, though the examination 
of IfiN ))hilosoi»hj, by a committee np- 
poiiil<‘d liir that jiiirpose, at Heriiii, ended 
III his entire eMtiil|iation. In 1710, iiow- 
e\ej-, when Fredeni the (in at, who 
esteemed him hiiihly, aseended the thione, 
he retiimed to Halle. In 174.'>, the elector 
of llaxana, as \ienr of the ein|>ire, raised 
him to the rank of nohihfj. Wolf’s fame 
s])tend o\i,r F.iii o|)e ; but his re|)iitation ns 
a leeliiri I deeliiied in thel.-itlei venra of 
Ins lift', and the number of his hearers 
decrease;!. He dii-d in 17."VI, at the age 
of sev. iit_y-si\ years. His merits m |iro- 
m 'ting the prouri-ss of pliilosophj are 
not to he ilemed. He directed altemioii 
[Mtrtieulaily to sysienntie riieihfMl. His 
malhematieal method brought light and 
order into tlio territory of seienee ; and if 
the ^dimice ot' philosophy has shown 
llint the matheiimiicid mothod is innpph- 
eahh to n, in ns whole <‘Xtent, still it can¬ 
not he deiiK (I, that great credit is due to 
liim for iiaxiiig etirried it through one of 
Its stages. His inflnenei* on seienee and 
the whole intelleetiial develoiiemenl of 
his ennntrymen was very great. Tlie 
(Jermaii language al.so ow'cs him niucii. 
Kant gave the linishmg blow to Wolf’s 
dogmatic method. 

Woi.F, Frederic Angiistiis, tli(‘ greatest 
philologist of bis age, was born in Hayn- 
rode, a village near Nordliausen, in Thu¬ 
ringia, in 17.'>t). Him father was organist 
of the villag-e, and BubseqiK'iitly teacherf 
in Nordliausen. His mother, a woman 
of great ability, educated him well. He 
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languages. He was initiated in modem 
languages by an instriiefAr named Frank¬ 
enstein, why thought th(*'acquisition of 
them so (iasy, if a good foundation was 
laid ill the aneiont languages, that he used 
to lend young Wolf the dictionary of caeii 
of them for two months only, a period 
whii'h he eonsidered sufliriorit for acquir¬ 
ing the *necessary niirriher of words, hy 
copying and leaniing hy lieart. Iheii 
while at school, at Nordhaiiscn, Wolf 
’pui-siied the eorrqmrative stiiiiy of the 
ancieitl and modmi tongue.s, in order 
to draw up a eoruparaiive graiiimar. 
Ih'l’ore eiiteriiig the uiiiiersity, lie laid 
riiaile himself aequaiiiteil, partially at 
least, with the principal i-lassie nntlior.s, 
and those of Fraiiee, Ppaiii, Italy find 
England. His fatlier in.-^tmeted him m 
niiisie, and, after having pivqiared him 
suflieiently, put him under the eijre of a 
learned orguinist, named -Sehrotei, who 
delighted hmi hy his acqiiaintanee with 
the anrieiif writings on mn^i<•. while he 
tormented Imn with the mathematical 
part of llie si'U'iice. l-'or matln uifities 
W'olf liud no liifite, either in his youth or 
in his njHT ace. At the »ig(' of iiiiiet< eii 
years, he went to the uniteisity of (Jot- 
ting-eii, with tlie (irm m'eutioii of de- 
voliHg hiirisi'lf to jihilology evclii'juely. 
He requesteil to he etilled, m the form ol' 
niatrieulalion, jihihlo^W’ stndiosus, which 
wa.s so niieouuiioii a thing, that niueh 
ohjeetion was made to it: hut he was not 
to he diierted from liis resolulion,,thouirh 
even Ili’yne tried to pemuade him to 
have hiiiisi'lf entered tw titudiosiis fhrolo- 
pitf. Ills irregular attendancQ on the 
lectures hrought linn into had repute, so 
that H<-vne refused him t prriiiission to 
attend his lortures on I’uidar, ;ls utterly- 
iinquaiilied. Ihit Wolf studied so much 
the more as.siduously alone, and m the 
library of the uiii\ei-stty. In 1778, heiuih- 
lished, at (h’lttingen, Shaksjicare’.s Mar- 
iM'th, with explanatory notes, for tin* use 
of some students w'horn lii> luslriicted 
in tlie aneieiit langnagos and English. In 
consoquenee of his constant application, 
he. was twice daiigeroiisly sick. Kefon' 
he It'ft (lottiugeti, in I77ft, he laid before 
Heyne his views irspecliiig Homer, 
which differed from those of the distin- 
guislu'd professor. And w'ere peremptorily' 
rejected hy him. In the same year, ho 
went as teacher extraordinary to the 
aeatlemy at Ilfeld, wlien’ he made him¬ 
self known to the philological world hy 
his edition of Plato’s Han(|uet, with notes 
in German, jicrhaps with tli6 view' of 


ministers, as he alreai^ bad hi^ i^iye UjHin . 
a ch^air in a Prussiafl dniversity, tw name n* 
of Frederic tlie Great exercising a magic • 
power on genius. In 1782, he was ittMe 
rector of the town school at Ostcrode. ' 
In the next year, he was called upon to 
hecorne ordinary professor of philosophy/r 
particularly of the sekmee of education, , 
and director of the acailemy at Halle, * ' 
with a salary of less than S!200, which 
place and jioor salary, though already'' 
married, he [in ('erred to a <nineh more 
iiicnitive one, also offered to him. He 
was then fait iwenty-four years old. At 
first, the stufients did not iiiidei-stand the 
tone he assumed ; and it was not until he 
treated them as he had done his pupils at 
Osterode, that lie ohtninnl many hearers. 

It was not till the, bust ten years of his 
residence in Halle, that he retiirnid to 
his first mode of U’acliihg. As an aca¬ 
demical teacht'r, Wolf followed Ins own 
peeiiliar views: he hehi’ved that classical 
aiitupiity' must be eonsidered aS a model 
of a [iiiIiIh' and private life, founded on 
the tiohle.st ideti.s, and he mated in this 
litrlit, as a means of forming the minds of 
pupils at tile uriiversitie.s. His great aim- 
was- to be a tcaclier. To apfiear as an 
author, whi li so many a< udemical in- 
meters regard as of the first importance, 
'was with him lint a secondary object 
Ills nnconiiiioii activity js shovv'ti iiy the 
tact that, during the twenty-three years 
of his residence at llidie, ho-delivered 
above fifty courses of lectures, ail replete 
with the traces of a giiuiis of the higliest • 
order, in addition to his lectures and la¬ 
bors at the philological .seminary. For 
the iis(‘ of the students attending his 
mythological lectures, he puhlished, in 
1784, a new edition of Hesiod’s Tlietigo- 
iiy, w'lth a jirefaee and a kitfd of eotn- 
irientary from lectiu-es already delivered ; 
hut this was the, only inslniiee of his eon- 
neetiiig any jmhlieation with lus lectures. 
Ill the [irefaee, a few cautious remarks 
show his views of tiie earliest Greeks, .as 
exliihited fully, at a lati'r period, in his 
Prolesfomma to Homer. It does him 
great eivilit to have w'aited so long, and 
to have weighed and eonsidered his ideas 
so often before [iiihliehing them The 
hook estahlishriient eotinected with the 
orphan asylimi^ tit Halle (q. v.) requested 
him to undertake a rejnint of Homer’s 
works from the Glasgow edition. From 
that period, lie often leelnied on the 
whole of Homer. In’171)2 appeared his 
edition of Demosthenes’s S[)eecli against 
Leptines, w'liioh added much to his rep^ 
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Utation as a j^lologist, on account of its 
IHsrlect Latiiiity, and tlic nmstcriy char- 
. acUT of its introduction, comtneutary, 
and corroctions of the text. ' In 1795 
’ followed volume i, of his ProUgomeim U) 
’ Flonier, in whidi he gives his views iv- 
sjiecting the ancient and,original fonn ol’ 
the Iliad and Odyssey, the changes winch 
they, have oxjienenced, and the most 
probable mode of restoring them; sluw- 
ing, with rare sagacity and erudition, liiut 
“the Iliad and OdS ssey, as they exist at 
present, are not the work of one IloniiT. 
nut of seviTal Homeric rhapsodi-iN. 
(See Homer.) The work attracted gieat 
attention all over' Furojie, gave rise to 
many controversies, and to the most im¬ 
portant historical and critical iiniuine" 
'I'lie author had no ohjeetion to eoiiiro- 
versy if truth was therehj elicited, hut 
was upended with the assertmus of i ei- 
tain scholars that they had loitc eiitei- 
tainod similar ideas. He In eaiue, on this 
account, involved in disputes \\iih seveial 
of them ; and Heyne e^eii endeavored to 
ass»ime the credit of liaviiiif suggesti>d tt> 
Wolf the ideas \vliieli led him to tins 
resii't This caiiseil tin* spirited Letters 
to lieyne, of which the tlins- tirst arc 
■ considered us excellent models of h’arn- 
ed cf'niroversy and iioiislied fVony. In 
IdOl,' Wolf laid the entic'd kinfl' to sev¬ 
eral spet'.ches of fieet’o, proving that 
they are not gennine, but dtnri.t to he 
eonsidereil as meie exereisi ^ lo dee- 
lamatioii, and aie imwortliv of tlie irreat 
orator. In ap[H'ar< d his eilitioii of 
Soetotiins. After having relij'ed an in- 
iitation to Leyleii, in I79t!, and, in 17!'^, 
to Copenhagen, as director-general <>1 
th>‘higher sciiools, and. Ill li^U.5, to Mo- 
nicii, lie was made I’nissian privy < eun- 
sellor, W'liilsl he. was occupied ’.nth a 
new edition of the Homeric «oik> (ts()4 
to lK)7j, the iiigli seiionj at Halle was 
alMthshed. Wolf was now in a very dis- 
agreeahle situation. In i807, he weni to 
Berlin, and iiecarne menilKU of the de¬ 
partment fir |)uhhe instruction m tin 
juinistry of the interior, professor of ilie 
univeraity. and metnber of the academy : 
bill he gave up all these apfiomlmeiits, 
reserving only the right to lecture, accord¬ 
ing to his pleasure, m the university of 
Berlin. - To the leistue v\hieh he now en¬ 
joyed, we owe hi.s itu omparahle DarsM- 
/i/;tg den JtlltrthHmswi'isrmcftT^, and the 
ti'fitislations from Horace, Ilomcr, and 
.\i.siopha«es, which are ns sfuriled as 
’'Mhid Hi.s .tJnaMa,, one of fhe i/itwi 

S' n iiVifio uiTiodicids, MiiVicilj dl,s<'(iii- 
' I1I< i, li IJIII t/lur tlllK', r»l4ljll3fll-.J liolli- 
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ing more, being indignant at the eensorshii) 
which hud been eetablished. llis health 
hud become broken, and his iihysician 
advised him to visit tne south of Eui-ojh’. 
Ill .Inly, IH‘24, he arrived at Marseilles, 
where he died, August 8, of un affection 
of the lungs. The classical ground of 
the ancient Mas-siha covers tlic hones ol* 
liiiii who may be i^aid to have first ele¬ 
vated pliilologj' to n real science. 'I'lie 
dr-ciples of Wolf aie iiiimeroiis, animated 
vvitli the independent'Spirit of their great 
masicr, ami free from the trammels of a 
scliool. Woll’’s lael^lis noble, and ex 
pressed hjs high-minded ehanveti’r. Fred 
'fieck (i). V.) made si'veral marhle busts ol 
liim. One of his pupils, pnvfessor Han 
li.irt. 111 Bash', has puhhslied Keitiim.s- 
cj'iiees <if Fii'ilerie ,\ugusius Wolf (IHli.l'. 

Worn, Amoldma, was horn at ('assel, 
III (icimtwn. 111 17i2). She lost her father, 
aiiolheei ol tiie Hessian irovernmenl, ear- 
Iv.hut her mothiTlook great ean* of iier 
♦ (liuatmn. In her eighteenth >ear, sh<‘ 
was •attacked hj the horrid dnease called 
s<ah)r.>' humidn, and junsed tweiitj-MX 
weeks ulmost entirely W Ithollt sleep. Or, 
one uecasion. m llie midst of her severe 
sutb'lili!.'', she repe.-ited all the songs 
wluelihei mi'iuoiv I Muld fiitmsh; idl"t 
which sill I lunposi d a poem extemjsin 
T''ive other poems followed m a siiililar 
wav. 'X fnend pult'ished them in 17Hs, 
and a second edition was soon calh'd fot. 
Bel•omlllg eiii’ielv deprived of strength, 
sill tell, al'w r six months, bito a .state of 
appaieiit deatli, m wliieli she retained ihe 
e\erc’se of no sense except tliat of heac- 
mg, and was conscious only ol tlie tea 
ol' hciiig buried alive, .\tler four weeks, 
.she Is'gaii to mtover, and was eventiiuliv 
restoi'-d to full Miealtl'. Shi'married, in 
her ivvcnty-tlurd veur. a .Mr. Wolf, be 
came the mother of nine elulihen, jiiu' 
died in lS'2!i. Doctor Wiss, of Smaleid 
deii, where sin; lived, piihlisliod th(- poems 
of Ariioldma W olf (1317), wiili a hisioi v 
of her disease. 

Woi.rr, Ja!iie.s, a Aistingutslied Eng 
lisli irener.d officer, was the son of iieii- 
teiiaiit-ixeneral Wolle, and was horn ’U 
W'esterhniii, in the county of Kent, m 
1721!. He applied him.self early to tin- 
profe.ssioii of arms, for which he wnsjair- 
licularly adapted hy the hravery, eleva¬ 
tion and deeisBvn of hi*teharneter. Eveti 
at the early age of twenty, he attmrted 
attention by his military skill, and, dur¬ 
ing till' w'hole of the (Jennan war, was 
acinely employed, tutd regartUnl .as a 
greai mid rising soldier. At length hr 
v^as called into high and in«lv(feU(ical 

• 
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conitTiand by the first Mr. PHt, who" ap- 
^ pointed him to the cliarge of the impor- . 
taut ox{>edition against Oiiebec. Here he, 
singly and alone in opinion, formed that 
groat, hazardous, hut necessary plan ol‘ 
^operation, which drew out the French to 
tlicir defeat, and insured the conquest of 
Canada. Having surmounted all ohsta- 
ch'H, he ('ucounrered the wicrny on the 
heights of Abraham, where, in the luo- 

• inent of Victorj, he received a.hall in the 
wrist, and another in 'the btaly, which 
rendered it nec.csaaiij to iiear huii off to 

, a small distance in the rear, 'fhere, rous¬ 
ed from fiiinling in the agona s of death,, 
h_\ the sound of‘'''^riiey run,” he eagi;rly 
asked, “ Who run and Ix-big told the 
i'^cnch, and that they were defeati'd, he 
exclaimed, “Then 1 thank (fed, and die 
contented,” luul almost instantlv exjnred. 
'riiis (Went took jilace Sept. |.‘k 1/.'ll*, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. X na¬ 
tional inonuniem is erected to tin; inenio- 
ry of tills officer in Westminster ahlitiy'. 
Wei^t’s picture of the Deatii of Wolfe has 
become generally known by \\ odllett's 
udiiiirable engraving. The Lite and <'or- 
respoudtjicc of (jeneral Wolfe was jtub- 
hshed in London, in lr';i7 (O 

Woi.t r, (’harles, a young Irish divine, 
of gn at poi'tieal talent and much jiruinist'. 
was born m Hiibjin in li!*!. lbs inotlicr, 
reinov mg to lOiigland on the dec< ase of liis 
father, jilaced iiim at Hyde abhey school, in 
Winchester, when' he remained nil IHOr, 
when the family returned to Ireland. T)n’ 
following year he entered 'I’rinity college, 
Hiibiin, and soon aeqmriai distinction liv 
his aliilitics and a.ssidmiy, which, were 
eventually rcwaidcd by, a scJiolais liip. 
Having laki'ii orders, he obtained the cii- 
nicy of (kisile Can'llield, in llie diocese 

• Ilf .\nnagh ; hut the aelive lalioi in vvliieh 

till; superniteiideiiee (♦a large and popu¬ 
lous parish involved him, eomhined with 
ft ilisajijioiiitment of a tender nature, to 
nqike rajnd inroads upon a eonstitntion 
naturally far from robust, and unequivo¬ 
cal symptoms of eonsiimption displayed 
llieiiiselvcs. After hiigeniig till the win¬ 
ter of be died about the end of 

February, m the following yiar. 1'lie 

f eonnKtsition which has given him eonsid- 
erahle (losthniiions eelebrity, is Jiis Ode 
. on the Dc'utii of Htr John Moore, eorn- 
rni neing 

'* Not a (Irani "'as lu'iitd, ’ 

. which lord Byron pronoimced “ the most 
•y ptirfoct ode ‘in the language.” Bt'sides 
this piece, which first aiipearcd aiiony- 
Mtiouslv in on Irish newspaper, Mr. W'olfe 
. ■ 20 * 
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was the author, of several tpinof poems 
of great beauty. His^Reruaios were pub-'' 
fished at Dublin (2 vols., 1825), witli a, 
notice of his life. 

WoT,FENBUTTKf,; a principality of - . 
Gerniariy. In a wider sense, Wolfeabfit- 
tel formerly comprised the [lossessions of ‘ 
the elder line of the house of Brunswick, ' • 
or Bninswiek-Wolfcnb.uttel, in the circle 
of Ixiwer .Saxony (see Brunswick); in 
a narrower sense, that part of the aliove- 
inentioncd region which now forms the ' 
districui of Wollenbhttel, Schdningen, 
Harz and Wesrr. The town of.Wolfen- ' 
huttel, till 17,'j4 the residence of the dukgs 
of Brunswick, lies in a low, marshy dis¬ 
trict, on the Okcr,thirty-seven milessnutli - 
east of Hanover; lat. ’52' 10' N.; Ion. 

10° W K. Its fortification,'- have been 
demoli.'-hed. Popiilalion, ,5810. There is ■ 
bore an old ducal c.astle, an arsenal, and a 
celebrated library, coniauiiiig 10,000iriati- 
uscripts, and a great nuinlier of the early 
inqirc.ssions of printed works: the whole , 
number of volumes is stated to be no.ariy 
200,000. The secoud volume of ElK'rt’s 
work on M.auusciipts(ZurHaiu/.'icnnyipfi- 
hundr\, iniblir-hed at Leipsic in 1527, ron- 
taiiis a catalogue of the Wolf-nliuttci 
manuscripts. , 

W'or.t'K, Pills Alexander, and Ins 
wife; two of the most distingiiislied 
and iiceoinplislied tlieatneal perlbrtner.-! 
’whom (lermany has priMliiced. Af¬ 
ter the stifi'and showy irtaiinerism, tiic 
conventional jmihos, . ihc declamatoiy 
rather than dnimatie [lerfornmnee of the 
Freneli, particnl.iily m the higln'r drama, 
had givf'ii jdace. in (lerinain. to a care- 
fid imitation of reality, or to noise and vi- 
oleneeinthe expies'-ion of emotion, imd 
every one thonglit htniself iiltended for 
an aetor, if he had an imposing figure and 
sonorous v ou'e, the !rii " genius ofdrainutic 
art arose, awakened particularly by (Hothe 
at Weimar, and by the union of thought 
and feeling, of the strength of nature, with ^ 
the regnlat(‘d tone of art, as well as by 
the siibonliiiation of reality to ideality, . 
showed the'true ami of the aetor. The 
stage at Weimar was adorned by a niui.- 
ber of tnasterly performers, among wlu-iii , 
was Wolfil He vvafe horn about 1782, 
at Angsbnrg, rect'ived a ve^ygood educa¬ 
tion, and wont upon the sfage afiiniated 
by till' idea tliat it is tlie actor’s duty to 
reproduce the conceptions of the poet, lu 
coneeivje bis ereations in then whoie spir- 
it, and even to catch the tone of the ittne 
in which the scene is 'laid. In 1804, he 
liecame attached to’ the Weimar theatre, 
developed hw talents in a constant inter- 
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.'course with Gothe»and,' Schiller, 'siikse- 
quentiy Avent to Berlin, and /lied in lri‘>8. 
n<’ early excelled in tragedy, and 8ul>8c- 
qiiently played also in comedies. He was 
himself a (haniatir writer, and the author 
of C'ffisario, a comedy; Duty for Duty, a 
inclo-drama; the Do'gof Aubry ; Precio- 
sa, with niusu' by Wclier, and other 
works.—His wife, whom be married in 
Wieinar, and whose maiden name was 
M'alrolmi, is still living, and ha^ sustained 
tlie nqmtation of a sufierior actress. 

WoLFov-NC, Sc, one of the early Chris¬ 
tian missionaries, was liorn in Siiubia. 
He studied at Wiirzbiirg (ip v.), under Ste¬ 
phen, a {eiicher from Italy, w'eiit toTru*!e.s 
with the areblnahoji'of that laty in !*rs;, 
and instrueted cluidrcu in Christianity. 
He subsequently li\ed lor some tiineAMih 
bishop Bruno, of Coloi;iie, lirotliei of 
Otho l, emperor of (ierm.iiiy, reiii'cd 
all the advantiigc'S wliicb thi." eonnexion 
offered, nHired to a convent, was ordain¬ 
ed a priest by St. I'dalrich, and, in 
wont to preach the go'jicl to th?‘ Hiinira- 
rians. In 974, he Wiu, eleeii'd liishoji of 
» RatJ ,1-on. He held the bishopric diiriiii: 
tv,ell y'yeacs, anil endeavored to sow the 
seeds of religion ;ind knowledge anifing 
tiic riido tribes with whom he livi-d. He 
died Oi't. yO, 1*94. 'Die Cntholie elniridi 
celebrates his festival on the .Tnmvei>ary 
of his death. Then' r a jKira|ihrase oi' 
the psalm called Afisrrere by saint Wolf¬ 
gang.' 

WoLttiAVG, piuiccof '\nhalt, wfi^ liorn 
111 1492, and began to reign at the .ige oi 
sixh.‘eii yi’ar-i. Hr court w jis at Coiliru. 
in iiodily strength and de.xtexity, and elm - 
' alroits character, tins jirmce had hard¬ 
ly iiis equal. His tempiT was dndd ■.nd 
lively. In l.'7^1, vvIk'h Luther made lir 
dc.fenee at Worms, before the emjn roi 
and diet, Wolfgang became his friend and 
disciple., During the fierse' ntioiis of iIk- 
Protestants, be declareil that ]i«; “.slioiild 
prefer to clean boots, to h>ave his comiTrv 
and people, and to go oH' on f>ot. ratiier 
than to become untrue to tjie gosi«-l.” 
He was one of tlio.se wlio signed and 
presented, in loliO, the Confession of’ 
Augsburg (q. v.), at the diet of Ang»burg. 
When Charles V and Ferdinand, at the 
'instigatmii oftjye papal legate.s, endeavor¬ 
ed lo> oolige the Piotcstaiits by threats to 
give up their preaching, and join in the 
foritw of the Roman Catliohc vvorslnif, 
prince Wolfgang and the margrave 
George stepped up to the emperor, and 
firmly declared that ‘ they would remum 
obedient to the emperor if he would 
leave them undisturbed in the exercise 


of their religious faith j but, before they 
* would disown Goil and his go.sf)el, they 
would submit to lose tlieir heads.” Wolf¬ 
gang was one of the founders of the. 
Bmulkafdic league (q. x .), and Luther used , 
to call hull, on account of his many jour-4 
iieys for the promotion of peace, the, 
legate of God. Wolfgang was invited to 
Kislebcn by count Mausfeld. Luther al¬ 
so repaired thither, and diwl there, Feb. 

Id, l.’)4l!. When tlie w'lir broke dut, 
Wolfgang took part in the eimqiaign 
wliii'h ended with tlirtatth' of Mulilberg. • 
(q. \ .) The emperor tyiarles V now pi« 
•luin under the ban nf the empire, on Jan. 

12, L>47, when he vva.s at his ea.stle m 
Bemhnrg, and gave his territories to one 
of Ins Sjmnish favorites. Wolfgang, on 
receiving llie news of Iils outlawry, 
mounted his hor.sc, and rode thguigh llio 
town towards the gate, tanging Luther's 
celebrated liymn, 

ICi7ir t'st'' Hui" istutn'r (iiilt 
( \ r.i'.t!,' (inn inir <iixl) 

He tlien retired iiyio tlie Hart/, mmin 
tains. In 1.752, he was reinstated in alt 
his righl.s. \l the atre of seventy years, 
he I (‘Signed tile oov eriiiiK'iit to his eotis- 
nis. hut eoiitinneil his caie f tr schools and 
(‘liun'lies. He vva-. ilie finiider of ilte. 
lefoiIllation in Anlialt v.j, In'iiig assist¬ 
ed hy hisii'arneil iiiid vviseconsiii, Georg!', 
wliohad been e'ln.-eerated hi.sliop by l.u- 
rlier and oth.'f', and had often pix'uclied 
W olfirang, ‘or the hi-l fitleen years of bin 
life, kepi Ills coliin in liis sleeping elnim- 
bei, vith the inscription, gTo me, to live 
,s Christ, and to die is gam.” (C/n7. i, 

‘2l ) He died iinmarued in L">iiM,aud was 
hiiried in Zerhst, in the chureh of'St. llai - 
tlioloinew. 

Woi.Ki,, .lojieph, one of the most ae 
eompli.siied piami-l^rte players of htsagi, 
was Ixirii at SalzfJnrg. in 1772,and wasm-, 
Htrueted by Mo/art and Haydn. His uti 
commonly large and lle.vible hand was of 
great a.ssistanee to him. IVlo/art was miii’i. . 
attached to Inm. At the ugi' of eigliteen ‘ 
years, he In'came ehajM'l-master to tin; 
I’olisli count Oginski. Thi'count lost Ins 
foi-tutie when till! Polish revolution iiroke. ‘ 
out, 111 1791, and, in 1795, Wolf] went to 
\’ientiu, and wrote several ujM'ras. In . 
I'-Ol, ho went to Paris, w'here he oiitaiii- 
ed universal appUius/'* and wi.ote for the ' 
ihialre comvpit an opera called If.'hnow 
rtmantmjUf. In 1H0.5, he went to I’lngtand, 
where be died ill IH12. Tlie fidldwing 
anecdote, from Gerber’s Tonkiinstterltx- 
ikun, sjwiws liis great skill. Being about t 
to give a conctert in Dresden, and tlie or¬ 
chestra being assembled fof rehooml, ' 
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Uicn> was no piano ready. At last one 
was broiii^lit, but tunod half a tone t<s> 
low. In order not to detain the orches¬ 
tra, be Bat down to the iiistruinent, and 
faljidy jilayed in C Hhar}> the (5onceit' 
wJiieii was written in the C key, with 
perfect precision, purity tlnd readiness, 
lie composed ofierettas, conri'rts, and 
many otlicr musical pieces. 

\\ OLFRAM ; ,ari Ore of tuiifreten. (fsee 

T'unc'slen.) ^ 

WoaeiuM \oN F.scnr.MiAf H. (^<*0 
Ksihentjarh, and JVmtbiirp;.) 

\V oiA.A, or Voi.GA ftlie RiiNSuin tc ha\- 
inj; the Boutal of the Jhifjlish e); a rncr 
of Uuasia, wliieli iias the loupcst course, 
and, with tlic exeeptioii of the Danube, 
the larjtesf volume of water of ain tiM'r 
III Furope. It is upwards of.litiOO miles 
111 len<rtli, and flows into die (’.'e-piaii sea 
about fifty miles below Astraeliiiii, by more 
iban sixty brauclics. 'I'lie \\ olya uses iii 
tile iroviij-imieut of T\cr,fiom a luimlMu of 
lakes ninety-five milc.s above the town of 
Tver, at which place n is nav ijrable. Af¬ 
ter reeenin}t the Oka nbove .Novgorod, 
and the Kama below Ka/aii, itbecouiesa 
eotisid(‘rable stream. Diirfliir a threat part 
of die ye;ir, it is shallow , but after tlie 
meltui" of the iee aiai miovv m s|iriiif;. 
Its waters swell so much alsuit May aiid 
June, HSto overflow the banks. At tins 
poriodj l;u \csscls cun come up to As- 
inicbaii. 'I'lic coiinliy on the river is 
tliroiiftbout fertile. I»y caiials it is con¬ 
nected with the Neva :ind the \orthcui 
Dwiiia, tliiis alfordiii;; a coinmuiiicatnui 
between till' Casjiiaii and }{altic,and Cas¬ 
pian and Wliitc seas. 'Die river abounds 
in tish;*aiid ujivvtu'd.s vif lO.dOO boats aie 
emiiloyed ill the lisbery. Tlie eoinnion 
slur^eoii ami the belujra (-ee .Sfio-e-coii) 
afford the caviar and isiii<rlass ot' eom- 
iiienu'. Seals also asreiid tin- river from 
tlie Ca-|)ian sea, and art' taken by the 
fislieriueii. 

Woi.KK, (’liristiaii Henry, honi in 1741, 
in Jover, in (lorniany,^studied fit the nm- 
versilies vif (Jotlinj^eti and Leip.sie for six 
years, and. in 1770, fiirmed the jtlaii of a 
seliool, in whieli the pujiils sliould l*e evlu- 
eateil eonfomiahly to natiirv'. 'Jliis plan 
bnuight h.m into eoiinexion with Ilas«'- 
dow (<]. v.,. witli wliom’lie wntU', from 
1770 to 177:1, ail eV'ineiitarv work for the 
I>urposes of edtiealioii. Wolke sidisc- 
qiienUv took ])arl in llasedow’s Pliilaii- 
tlirop’m (see Srhools], at Dessau, wlicre lio 
coulinued until 1801. He then went to 
Petersbtirg, and aftenvnrds to Leipsic; 
dived IVoiii 1805 to 1814 in Di-esden, and 
the rest ofi^iis life in Herliii. where the 


’ 

society for the cultivation of the German, i 
language was ostubli^ed manhlj by :his ' / 
endeavprs, in 1814. Of Sis numerous 
writings, many relate to educatibit, 8ud / 
txintaiii, among other subjects, directions ' 
for an edueatiofi conformable to nature; ' 
others relate to the luirificatioii of the 
German language. He also published,in ' 
1804, a colleeiioii of poems in the Lower ‘ 
Faxon dialect (ip v.), in order to show its 
hafnioniotis character. But bis chief 
work IS liitriidnetion to the,general Lau- , 
guage of (Jeruiaiiy, to facilitate the Knowl¬ 
edge and Curreciion of at least 50,000 
ineorreeily formed German Words, and to 
.‘<ave the Learner from a great Iaiss of 
Tune and Money (1812). By ascertain- 
mg the roots of Geniian words, he sti'ove 
to determine Uieir roneet form, and to 
reiiiov** iiimeeessary lettem, as well as 
tJiose words whieli liave been adopted 
from foreign languages into the German, 
d'liis woik is the fnnt of long study, and 
eoiuains mueb that Ls valuable, though 
tlie juiblie may diffi'r from him on many 
jioint-,. It IS a book of mucli iotcri'st to 
tin* etymologist. Ilis Itooks for children, 
written in liis iievv-fa.sluoiied laiiguagt', 
could not wvII lK*eome u-seliil. He died 
m Berrm, in 1825. 

W oi.i.aston, William, an eminent 
writer on etbtes and theology, was born 
at Cotton ('laiiford,' in Ftafliirdshire, in 
l(i.)!l. He studied at Fidiiey college, 
(’ambridge, iiiid entered into holy orders 
In l(i88. tlie death of a lelation put him 
in jiosse.ssion of eunsideiable landed prop¬ 
erty, wlu'n lit' reiiitwed to London, and ' ■ 
resided in ('harter-hoiisc s<iiiare, Hi.smar- 
riage, shortly after, w itli a iaily of eonsid-* 
eiable foriniie, bavnig rend’ered himinde- 
peiuleiit, he tlev tiled Ins time to lile,rary 
researelit's. Ilis work, entitled the Reli- ’ 
gioii of Nature ilelineated. jnroenred (lie . 
writt'r a distinguished stauoii among die 
j)hdt>st)phei-8 of the last century. His 
death took jilaee jii 1724. 

W oi,i..vsTox, William Hyde, M. D.and 
F. H.S,, a (listiiiguished philosopher, born 
ill 17(it!, tiled Dee. 22, 1828. Having re¬ 
ceived his acadi'inicnl edncatlow at Cam¬ 
bridge, be proeeetletl M. D. in ITICI, and 
ntteini>te(l to jimetise as a physician at* 
Bury Ft. Ftliinmtls, but with st> little sue-, 
et'ss, that he It'ft tlit> place in disgust, and 
rt'moved to London. Soon after Ins arri¬ 
val ill that city, he liccaine ciiiulitlatc for ' 
a ])laeo of physit'ion to Ft. George’s lios- 
pital; but, failing in his attempt, Ip* do-' 
elarod his dcterniiiiatjoii never itgaili to 
write a pvoscriptivni, anil turned his whole 
attention to the cultivation of natural sci-. 
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dice. Tliough aIiiio«it every branch of 
•science, At dilTcrcYit times, occupied his 
allention, chehnistry wns tlint to which he 
• seems to luive been most ardently demot¬ 
ed ; and it was by his investigations in 
tliat depjirtinent of pliilitsophy tJmt he at¬ 
tained tlio most distinguished reputation. 
He wat! aecu.stoin<“d to pursue Ids chemi¬ 
cal examinations on the smallest sjieci- 
inens of the sulistance which he was ana¬ 
lysing; and he invented an ingenion.s 
metboil of determining the projieities and 
constituents of \er} minute ipiuntitic''of 
matter. He was endowed with hoddv 
sdises of extinordmaiy acuteness and ac¬ 
curacy, as well as with great genend Mgor 
ot' understanding, and had act|mrcd a 
powerful eommaiid oVer his attention, and 
hahiuiated himsi'lf to the most rural «-or- 
rectness of tliought atul language. Vuioiig 
his inventions are lii« .-liding rule, or 
scale of chemical e(pm;de,nt- l-cc E'/hti- 
alfnts, ('/iCHuray); the gomoiiicter. or in¬ 
strument for measuring (lie angles ot’ 
crystals; the cauK'ra lucaia,\c.; and we 
indehted to Inin tin the <h-.co\ery of 
t\V'o new metals, palladnim and rhodniin 
(sei lie articles), and of the iiiullcahiiity 
ofj.latina. (^^■^.) l)o<tor Wollaston was 
the ailtlior of a gieat niunher ol' eoniinn- 
mcalions to the Transactions of the Ko\;d 
Soefetv, of wliich he was a mi'tiihcr, and 
of sewral aiticies m doctor Tlionison's 
Annals of Philosopln, and other periodi¬ 
cal works. . 

WollasTomtl. (Sec Tahuhir Spnr.j 

V\oLL?iKH, John Christian von, noto- 
iioiis in the ignonumous government of 
IVcdene William 11 of Prussia, the siic- 
’ci-s.sor to Fredertc the (ireat. lie vv.'i" 
the son of a ciergfvinan, was honi in 17!g7, 
studied theology in Halle, iK'cainc mjiiis- 
. ter in a village near lierlin, in 17.7.1; w.ls 
■ appointed connsi ilor of finance to prince 
llenry of l^russia, ,is lie liud shown 
.some knowledge of pohtieal econoinv, 
made a nohle in l/Wi hy the ul>o\e-nieii- 
tiuned king, and, aller receiving sevend 
apjiomtmeiits, lu'came minisier of state in 
irSis. In this siiuation, he cxereiscd 
the greatest mfliience ovei the vvouk- 
rninded monarcli. hv winking at his de- 
*baucbcrie,s, anil n sorting to low arts, sik-h 
a.s frightening him with [irctended np[)a- 
ntionsi He caused the king' to is.sne the no¬ 
torious “religiousedict,” whieh estahlii-hed 
iutolerartce Md mysticism, so contrary to 
the spirit of the time, and juirticnlurly of 
the monarchy. The iirescnt king Fred¬ 
eric, William III repealed tins edict as 
soon as he atwetuled the tlirone, and dis¬ 
missed this riuiTOW-ininded minister, who 


, 'f 

died m 18CX), on one of his estates in 
Brandenburg. Wbllncr was a inemlier 
of several secret socimies, including the 
Kusiccusiane. (q. t.) 

Woi.onoiwiR. (See fVladimxr.) 

Woi.sEi', Thbmius, cardinal, nii ciiunent ■ 
nnmstcr of stale under Henry V"1II, i« 
said to have heeii the son of a huiclioi at 
Ipswicli, where he was born iii 3471. 
y\fter receiv iiig a grammatical ediicutiiMi, 
he was sent to Magdalen college, flxford, 
oi'which lie was elected fellow. Being 
appointed master a gmiuniar-sc.liool 
dependent on the college, he Jiad Uiree 
.sons of the ntarqih.s of Horsei under lus 
care—a circnmslaiiee w hieli induced that 
nobleman to present him with the living 
of T.imnmigton, in Soniersetshiri', amt, 
while Jieic, 1 m' wasjintin the stocks incon¬ 
sequence of a drunken frolic. Allhougii 
Ills conduct was In, no means regular, liis 
ni.tiuier.s and ap|M‘ar:in<e recouiniendeil 
iiim to Dean, an hbislnqi of (hinterhurj, 
who made him in.s doinestii* chapliitn. 
Od the death of that prelate, he w'rvcd 
sir John Naiilan. gov cnior of Culai.s, in the 
same capacitv. In which patron lie w;u- 
rcci,inuiiciideU *1o llcniv \ 11, vvlio maih- 
him one of Ins own clmiilanis; and, in 
coiiM'ijiicncc of his jdiic and c\|iediliou.H 
convcvuncc ot'a despatch to the enqMToi 
at Binges, he was i-evvarded with the 
(leaner,! of l.incotii. On the death ol 
Henrv \'JI. Ik w;ls mtrodneed hy Fox, 
hisliop ol Winchester, to Heprj VIIl, 
wliosc faior he Conned so snccessfnll_!, 
that h • sliortiv ohluiiied the first place in ' 
the mval favor, and U’came nnconliollcd 
i.iini'lci. His progress in advaja emci»^ 
wi«.s very lajiid. In FYIO, he was mtro- ’ 
duci'.l into the pnv -council, made rc- 
jiorter of the stai-chamher, registrar, and 
aftervvard' < hancellor of the garter. F.c- 
elesiasiical preli'rments vv(‘re al.no pro- 
fiisolj heaped upon him, of whieh tin 
jirincifial were the hishopricji of 'ronrnav 
and Lincoln, in l.")13, tuid the archhmii- 
opric of ^ ork in 1,714. Tho llillowing 
Vear. the pope, to ingratiate hnn.sclf with 
ili'iirv, elcv ail'd him to tlic dignity of cat- 
dinal. Ills nomination to he thi* pojM-'s 
legale n hdt're conijdeted his eech'siastieal 
dignities, by exalting bim aliove the arch¬ 
bishop of (■’antcrhiny. Natnrallv firomi 
and iHtenlntious, ini' English subject, 
either lay or ecclesiantic, ever took sRi 
nineh .state njion Jiimself. He entcr^ned 
a train of eight hundred servants, miuiy . 
of w'liorn were knights and gentlemen. -' 
In 1.717, archbishop Warhani, whom he 
hud mneli annojed hy hi.s umhition, I'c- 
sigiied the office of clumccllii.::, to which • 
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Wolsey was appointed; and hia adminia- the king, he Was granted’a fiilF pafdon, 
tratioii in that capacity did him much and part of hie revenues. Inl530, hcwaw 
credit. His Icigatine [uwer, on the con*- ordered to r(?niove to hie diocese of York, 
trary, wa.s exercised with great severity where he passed part of tlie year at his 
and oppression, and his eagerness for ac- 'mansion of Cawood, until once more/ on 
tpureioem was nnlaiunded. At the time thefirst ofNoveml»er,inthe sameyenr, he 
when the, celebrated rivalry between tlse wtis arrested fiir high treason;and set out, 
cmjieror Clharlcs V and I'rancis I render- under rustoily, for London. Indisposition 
ed the friendship of Henry of great im- of ImmI) , however, cornhniing w ith menfol 
portance, Wolscy ,wa8 treated with the djstre.ss, he w-as obliged to stop at Leices- 
greiitest resjaTt by both sovereigns, re- ter, where Ik; wos honorably received at 
ceiving pensions from each, as well as a the abbey. ,His disorder increasing, a 
third irorn the pope. He ultimately, how- few days brought him to his end, on the ’ 
ever, fiivored the bWt* of Charh^, wlio s4-t- 2t*th oi’Noveinlter, l.>30, in the sixtieth 


tied upon him the reieiine.s fif two bj.«h- ye-arof liis .-ige. Shortly before liis decease, 
oyirics in Spain, and fl.ittered him witli be exclaimed to the ofi'u-er appointed to 
hopes of the papid chair, w hich indiichd eoiubict him, “ Had I but sen ed God as 
birn to involve Henry m a war witli diligently as I have scried my king, he 
Franc(‘. In.satiable in the jiur.smt of cc- would not have given iiie over in iny 
clcsiasticul emoliiinent, in 1511*, lie oh- gray hairs.” There has been consirlerable 
tained the adiniiustration of the see of disjiosition in later writers to vindicate the 
Ball) and VV'elis, and flic temporalities of eliaraeter of this niiinsler; and ;it nmsi 
the abbey of St. Albnii’s, and aflerwards not lie forgotten that, in the *eigii of Uen- 
enjojed, m sueeession, the rich bislio])- ry VIN, who had hastdy nmnlen d him, 
Ties of Duriiain and WiiicIk'skt. H\ of Mury.tbe daiiglder of tlie inuch-iujureil 
tliese menus, liis revenue^ uearlv eijiialled Catliarim;,and of Eli7alH*tlif whose inoth- 
ihoHc of the crown, part of winch he ex- er (Aube Bolejii) was the ehief uistru- 
pendt'd m pomp and ostentatu'n, and )iurt nient of his downtall. ho justice could he 
in laudable imimfieeiice tin the advance- expected to be rendered to the lielter 
ment of learriing. He Ibumlcd si vi'nd trait" of las mixed character. If he 
lectures at Oxt(>rd, where he al"o erected loose in iiis morals, graspii.-^ in lus atiihi- 
the celebrated college oi‘ ('lirist-church. fion, and rapacious, he was libera'i. and 
He also foiindeil a collcuiale sidiool at even pnifitse, tovvards his di'pendants 
I{)"wicli, and luiilt a palaco at Ilam|)lou and m his patronage of letters. lie was 
eourt, which hr presented to the kmtr: enlurhtencd fur bevond the jieriod n, 
hut iiiiieli of tills vva" don'- by liie sei/urc which he lived, and not oiilv hy Ibslering 
of minor religious eslahUshmeiits. (or learning, luit bj causing imuiy reforms t< 
which he obinmed jiujwil autbouty. 'I’lic be made in the church, he prepared the 
critical allair of tlic divorce of ipiceu way lor that more extciisiM' though iiii- 
('Hiluirinc was one of the first stt'jis to his ]*ert<‘ct measure of reformation which took 
lull, tt" he w :is thought bv the kiiitr to as- place in Eugl.'iinl after lus death. Asadi- 


y<|st the delays of ilie eourt of Bonn'. 'I'he plomatist. it is difficult to say wliether lus 
aitiichtiu’iit of Ueurv'to Amie ISolevii still iibilitie.s or mdusirv w'a" the tuo.st remurk- 


further iiivolveil him; ami, at length, m 
the dukes of Norfiilk and Hutfolk 
wore si'iit to retpiire tlii' gn-at s*'al from 
him, anil he was ordered to iptit A ork 
jilaee, his jialace in London, and ii'tire to 
I'isher, all his rich [date and furniture lie- 
ing seized in the king’s name. After 
some suspense, owing to Rome remnant 
of uttai-limeiil on the part of llenr^, arti¬ 
cles of iiniicachment were exfiiluted 
against Imu in ]«irliament; but he was 
defendial s > vigorously by liis retainer 
Cromwell, that they were withdrawn. 
Ills entniies then mdieted him, under the 
statute of provisoi's, for procuring luiUs 
from Rofhe, which was made the grounds 
of a HentPiice of forfeiture. After the in- 
tenjled effect was jirodnced of niaking 
him rosigu York palace and Us riyhes to 


alilc. 'fo him England is indebted for the 
first notion of a v igorous* police, and for a 
rt'gular system in the'adinitustratiop of 
justice; and, lu justice to his memory, i! 
should be observed that, while his influ- > 
ence pri’v ailed w ith Henry VIII, the fe¬ 
rocity of tluit roval butcher was kept in 
check. We have a Life of Wolsey by" ^ 
lus gentlomaii usher Cavendish (new edi¬ 
tions, with notes by Singer, 1^27), and an 
acemnit of the Life and Ailniimsiratioii of 
Cardinal Wolsev, by Galt (IH12,4to., and 
lP*17, Hvo.). ’ 

WOLBTOM'CRAIT. MlUJ . (See Gorf'. 
tiAn,'Mary.) 

Woi.TMAN."f, Charles Lmis von, was 
born at Oldonlnirg. in I77l>, ami died m 
Prague, m 1817. He has ^vy ritten many 
books. Ilis History of' the Piyice of , 
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• ■Westphalia is a woric df gi-ea{ merit, and 
&r superior to his other productions. 

Woi-vERHAMPTOK } a .borough and 
. market town of England, county of Staf¬ 
ford, with numerous coal ininefi. Most 
of the iartners in the neighborhood have 
. their forges, where they work when not 
employed in the field. Two canals (the 
Stnllbrdslure and Worcestershire Grand 
Trunk, and Birmingham canal) pass in the 
immediate \ ic-iniiy. It is said to have de- 
. rived its.name from JVulfruna, wife pf the 
duke of Nortliampton, wlio huilt a mon¬ 
astery here in J>9(i; whence its ;iame of 
Hampton was changed to Widfnm's 
Hampton, since eoiTUfited into Wohur- 
hampion. By the reform act of 18.‘52, it 
was constituted, with Sedgeley, a iMirougb, 
rctuniing two j members to [kii liameiit. 
. Populatioii, with Sedgeley, hi .IHIJl, 
(>7,.'!)08 ; sixteen iinlcs soutli of Slatliini. 

Woman. Among saMiges, a slave, in 
the harem of the luxurious, but lialf-ciyil- 
izod East, a voluptiiou- toj,,ii). tlie thore 
refined countries of GhVfstciuJorn .done is 
woman the eipial jyfii] companion of man 
It is in the Chriji^aii liome only that wo¬ 
man reigns—tlfT mother, sister, wife and 
friend It is'a eommoii remark tliat, in 
”* pn>^‘‘ilfCfii a.s civilization atUauces, the 
respect and atuiilion pliid to the weaker 
sex ar.e incre-a-sed. In the savage slate, 
the wQinan nurses her voting, prepares 
the foil'd, and carries the bmdeiis of bei 
master,''whom .she follows to w'ar and the 
chase, share's all the privations and litiitl- 
ships of his precarious life, without ]iar- 
ticipatiug 111 its exeitemonts ami jileas- 
‘ nres, and serves and sulTers without being 
,thanked, rew'arded or pitied. In a more 
advanced stage, of soe.iely, .'is in aiieient 
Egypt and India, the ronditioii of woman, 

■ in private life, is that of an hiirnhli' <le- 

■ pt'ndinit, respeetqd as a motlier, lint eii- 


degradation imposed (as is supposed^ by,., 
nature is perpetuated by these laws wnieh 
repress hI) tlieir energies of mind and 
hcail. With the two most {ndished and 
interesting nations of the uneient world, 
the female sex was on a verj' difi’erent 
footing, but in both less highly n^speeied 
and less justly estitnated, than with the 
poJislii'd nations of modern times. 
Greece, situati'd on the borders of Asia, 
then the se.it of civilization, jireseiits a 
singnliir mixture of Orit'iital manners 
with l'!uro[)enn institutions and liahif< 
TJie eondiiiyn I'f the^Wfrenaii women ac¬ 
cordingly resembles tliis geiyral condi¬ 
tion of society, in .1 union of something 
of Eastern restraint and seeliKion, vvilli 
somewhat of ihi' moral virtues and bril¬ 
liant qualitie.., of Wisterii Civilization 
Among- the {Jreeks, vvi' find some noble 
evumples of womanlv luToism, of conju¬ 
gal li,.ve, and sisterlj afieetion, hut noth¬ 
ing of that spiritufdi/ed resjicet for the 
female sex whieli prevailed in the middle 
age.s, and nothing of th.al spirit of gallaiitr.' 
vvhieli eh.’iraeterrzed more modern time-. 
Woman wa-. not. m (Jieece, tiu* orna 
merit and retiiiei ot' Miieidy, the eompaii 
ion and friend of man. Ih'iiK'r repp 
sehls women simple, iiohle niid virtuous , 
Sophoele- gives them sonietliiiig of a lie- 
roie east ; ami, in Euripides, we find 
some mod’el.s of female puritj ami loft;, 
devotion: Ink no where do we discover 
that tidoraiion of female iK'aiity which is 
exjiressed inpioderii jioetry. (SeeSehle- 
get, I'pan Ifit {{tprr’nniafion of the Frmalf 
(liitrurlrr in thi (i/eck Potts.) The Gr, 
'•laii women were secluded in tlieir own 
apartmi'iits, and passed their time chieflv 
in diri'ctiiig the labors of their fi'ni.ile 
slaves They r.irely or never apjH'.'ired 
111 the company of the men ; and tins sep¬ 
aration w;i.s e.irried so far that the Gn 
eian houses were usually divided into 


(tireiv subject to the will ofthi! husband, and, ’ 
imthe higher castes, reiiuirerl to sacrifice two jiarts, m wliieli tlie two s(>\es liad 
her-self upon his tomb. In China, the distiiiei intiiisioiis assigni'd them. ' 'I’he 
women of the lower classes are allowed 
to appear in pulilie, without restraint; hut 
. all the hard labor is put U[a>n them, while 
the husband does the lighter work: the 
wife drags the jilougli, and the husband 
sows the seed. In the higher classes, the 
sex is subjected to a seclusion amounting 
almost to imprisonment: The temples 
are the only places to .Vvliich they have 
free access. Elsewhere, ,tliey are not 
, permitted to lose sight of their inherent 
Inferiority: inhabiting a distinct set of 
apartment!!, pot permitted to take tboir 
.meals the same table as their husbands, 
receiving no intellectual instruction, the 


part assigned for the w'Oiiien, the pynect on,. 
or a;}fni Comtiit, was tlu' iiirtheSt inuu the • 
strei't, and usually hi the upiw;niioM 
rooms. TJic unmarried women were 
suhjectfid to jiartieulur restrictions, and 
were almost entirely confined at home 
When the women went .abroad, or ujijiear- 
(mI in public, they covered their faces 
with vi'ils, and were f!;cnerally accompa 
iiied by attendants. They wert' not per¬ 
mitted to appear at the theatre, unless at 
tlie representation of tragedies; but tliey 
formed’i-ejigious processions, and took 
part in religious festivals. The want of . 
cultivated females of vJinue was supplied- 
* f- . 
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by the Ae/<pr<f,\^ho were often highly diBtin- sexes. The German OT Teutohic nations 
guished for llieir talents and accoinplishTi' were the first who hd the way in this .' 
Jiienis. (See i/c/ftro.) .Among the cele- revolution; and Tacitus remarked upon 
braU’d woincii of this class are Asiiasia, the estimation in which the female sex 
die mistress of Pericles, Lais, Phryne, and was heldlamong them. Tlie age of cbiv- ‘ 
oihers. (See Bdttiger’s History of iho airy shows the effect of these two influ- 
Femo/c .S'rr, in the 2(1 and 3d volume s of enees,mutually contributing toeach other’s , • 

• th(‘ Jlttiaches Museum.) 3'he Lacedtemo- develojjcrneiit; and tlie whole of Europe 
man women ohst'i'ved flishioiis (;uite (lit- .soon exjierienced the operation of these 
ft-rent fj-om their neighbors: their virgins causes. In fact, tlie veiy peculiarities of 
W'ent abroad barefaced, while the marra'd lli<i Christian religion,, its spirit of love, of 
wonie.n covered tlnunselves with veils; the tenderness, and of charity, wholly un- ■ 
firmer designing to get iiu.sbawd.s the Int- ’known to the ancient nations, led to a ^ 
ter aiming to kc'epidiose they had. The sidiiriission of physical force and lUtel- 
Sparlaii maidens, says Plutareli (Life of leetual rigor to feelings of kindness and ’ 

. Lveiirgns), exercised themselves in run-, afl'cetion. “In every age and country,” 
ning, wre.stling, throwing (]noit.s, easting says Gihhoii, “the wiser, or at least the 
darts, that lli(‘y might lie more healthy and stronger, of the two sevens has*iisnrped the 
vigorous; and they Were al.^o aeeusionied [lower.s of the state, and confined the other 

• to dance naked 'at solemn feasts and .sac- to the cares and fileasures of domestic 
rifices. When, however, the laws of life. In iKjreditary monarchies, however, i. 
f.ycL’rgiiS w'cre neglected, ami tin' Spar- and especially in those of modern Europe, 
tans degcmi rnted from the .-.iriet virtue of the gallant spirit of chivalry', and tlie law 
:heir fondiithers, these piaelii'es eoiitrih- nf succession, have accustomed ns to al- 
iited to render till' [irevailing lieenlion.s- low a s'^igular exception; and a woman 
ness more universal. The Koniaiis vvere( is often acknowledged the absolute sovi -* 

II many respect.-, m advance of th«'ir reign of a great kingdom, in which she 
more polisheil neighbors in the treatment would lie deemed incapable of exercising 
of their women. The Koiiuiii women the small, st employment, civil or military, 
ajipeari'd more in society : tli<y were al- But, as the Roman emperors were stilf 

■ lowed to Ih‘ [tre-eut at fi'a-ls and enter- considered as the generals and inugis- 
.tainniem.s, and at public spectack's, and, tnites of the repnhiic, their wives and 
in generiil, associali'tl more vv itli men tlian mothers, although distirigui.-lied by the 
•he Grc'cian women. They took a more ae- name of Augusta, were iK^ver nssociatwP 
tive part in public mattei's: and the iii-ti- to their personal honors; and a female 
tntion of tlie vestal virgins has no exam- reign would have appeared an iiievpiahle 
,t|e ill the mariners of the (Ins'k.'. Heme prodigy m the eyes of those primitive 
vve find many models ot' true feniiinne Komaiis wlio married vvitlioiit love, or 
greafnes- among the Konian women. In loved without delicacy and respect.” The 
the jiciiml of the repnhhc, iln‘y lived, exaggerated spirit of tulnlatioii which pre- 
'ujwever, con.-idcrahlv retired, oeenpied vailed in the age, of eliivalrv, was yet far 
with doniestie labors, ami the ediiculion from giving the female se.x its true posi- 
of ilioir eliildreii, and distinguished fiir tiiui; and the age of frivolous gallantry 
smipiieily of'aiijiearance and rigid virtue, whiely sneciH'ded it, was a natural result 
Blit with the inerea,«e of wealth. Iii.x- of the former. It is by ohs<‘n iiig a prop- 
iiry and rorrii))tioir, a greirt ebaiige took er i .’diuin ht tvvecri servitude and deifica- 
(vla<;e; ami, if rorrielia may h(> eoiisidered tion, by treating the sex as women, and 
the representative of free and virtuous not as slavcs or goddesses, by cultivating 
Rome, Messaliiia inii.st 1 h' regarded ns the their minds and l^earts,. as well as by 
“mbiem of the polluted epoch of the em- adorning,tlK'iii with tlie graceful arconi- 
pire. The iiiflnenee of t’hristianity gave [ilishments, that our own times have, hi 
vvomari a nt'w station in ‘society, broke some measure, n-stori'd tins part of our 
her chai'i.s, and released her from the race to iJieir rights and duties, (roiisult, 
odious and degrading restrictions m pn this subject, AIc.\noder's Histonf of 
which h1i(“ had almost become tfie soulless ffotnen (2 voLsl, 4to., 1779); and W'gur, 
thing whicli she had»heen represented to Ijcs Femmes (3 vols., 1802); see, also, our 
lie. As man ceased to he a mere citizen articles Husband and Wife, Marriage, Po¬ 
of his own couiitry, and felt himself to be lygamy, and Divorce.) 
a citizen of the world, so woman was re- Woman, ii| physiology. Besides the 
stored to her natural rights, father causes differeuee Pf the sexual organs, the, wo- 
(‘.ooperaied with the spirit of Christianity man exhibits other peculiar charactora, 

. to estahViBh ayust and true cipiuYity of the which diBiinguish the sexes. In the fe- 
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. male, tl)e head. ^smaller, the chest nar¬ 
rower, the pelv is broader, the limbs niore 
delicately iormed.and more rounded, and 
the <rait peculiar, on account of the*breadth 
of the pelvis. The skin is soft, the hair 
of the head finer and longer, tlie muscular 
sysfetn little dcvelojied, me voice an oc¬ 
tave higher than that dlf the male, and the 
’.icrvotis sy stem predorrtinating: their sen- 
^ihil^ty is consequently greater than that 
of the Ollier sex. The rounded form and 
brilliant wliiteness which characterize 
females are owing to the peculianty of 
their lymphatic and cellular systems; and, 
(heir sanguineous systemlieing less vigor¬ 
ous than in man, they are less liable to acute 
mdaminations. Bom to feel and to iii^-pire 
(he kind and tender aflTeftions, tJiey are 
exempt from the gloomy and fierce ]lu^- 
sions which cliaracierize the bilious tciii- 
jierament; and love, jealousy, and maler- 
luvl affection, are the deepest sjiriiigs of 
^ emotion in the female heart. Tlieir deli¬ 
cate and peculiar organi/alion modifies 
the general course of tlLscase widi them, 
^and renders them liable to some from 
which the other sex is evenipt. The fH- 
riod of puberty is more often attendetl by 
til' ise ill the female It is cliarai*- 

U'rized by the developemeut of the 
breasts, and tidier jiliysical changes, to¬ 
gether with a general revolution in the 
tastes and feelings of the iiul iv id ual. (See 
Puberty, and 'Vatamenin.) Kipe for the 
burden of maternity, the woman becomes 
a mother only tlirongh sufferings and 
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see. the article Pkmis ; ibr tne use 'of,< 
swootl as fuel,,see PueL) We rfiall now.? 
give die character of some of the princi- 
}ial sorts of wood used in the arts. Tb« * 
part preceding the account of die fancy* 
woods is taken from Bigelow’s Technolo¬ 
gy.— Oai. Numerous species ,o^ the oak- 
ti’ce are found in the U. States.' They are 
generally distinguished for great strength, 
iiut are coarse-grained 'and prone to warp 
ahd crack, under changes from rnoismre 
'to dryness. The live oak of the .Southern' 
States {querctis virem) is prized hi ship¬ 
building beyond any>,iialive timber. Tlie 
wliite oak [(/uerev^ alba) is employed for 
the keelif, side-timbers and planks of 
ve-ssels, also for frames of houses, mills, 
and machinery requiring strength; fiir 
wagons, parts of carriages, ploughs, and 
other agricultural instruments. Large 
quantities are consumed for the staves 
and hoops of casks, for which^ they fur- 
lush one of the licsl materials. ”■ The bark 
of the blaek oak {qiurcus tinrtoria) fur- 
mslio.s the qurrrilron used by dyers. Most 
of the species of oak are employed in 
tanning, and they all furnish a valuable 
liiel.— Hifkorq, or Walnut, The wood of 
the diflereiit species of native vainut or 
hickory {jiiglans or carya) is eminently 
distiiiguisheti for weight, tciiocity and 
strength. It has, liowi'ver, important de¬ 
fects. It warjis and shrinks greatly, de¬ 
cays rapidly wlien exposed to the weath¬ 
er, and is very liable to the attacks of 
worms. <^n these accomils, it is never 


[langs. The mother i-s exjioscd ,to 
vet 'bew maladies as a nurse ; and, 
w'hen nature calls the child to other 
-ources of nourishment (see WVonoigj, to 
eew cares ainl precaulioiis for her.sclf and 
ler infont. Having pa,ssed these succes¬ 
sive periods of life, at the age of forty-five 
or fifty, another change of the sjstcm 
succeetls, attended with so many dangers, 
that this epoch has received the name of 
the *• critical age.” Tb* physical changes 
which now take jila^e are, often aceoiu- 
panied with an unfavorable moral change, 
and bolli combine to render more danger¬ 
ous the maladies to which this period is 
particularly liable. Great care sliould 
now be taken to he warmly clothed, to 
avoid violetii ewitementij, to enjoy jiune 
and wholesome air ; and,'this period pass¬ 
ed, the health becomes confirmed, and 
life is often prolonged to an advanced 
age. 

Womb. (See Uterus.) 

WoNDKBS Of THE WoRLD, .SevE.V. 
(See Seaen Wonders.) 

Wood. (For the structure of wood. 


used fo: house or ship building, hut is 
chiefiy eiiijiloye.d for minor purjiosef^ 
wlifTc strciigili is the chief retiuiffite, as 
m the teetli of inill-wheeLs, sirewe of 
iresscH, haiKls|)ikes, capstan bars, boW^ 
loops, and liuiuUos of tools. As fuel, tlie 
liiclvory stands at tin; head of native trees, 
and commands a higher price than any 
other wood.— ,(lsh. The white a.sh {fraxi- 
rjius .•'Imericana), and some otiu'r sjiccies, 
are of great utility ih the arts. Ash wood 
is strtiiig, elastic, tough and light, and 
spills with a straight grain. It is alfiO; 
dqraJile,and|iennarient in its dimension%i 
It furnishes the common timber used iu,: 
light carriages, for the .shafts, frame{4> 
springs, arm part of the wheels. Fkit 
hoops, Iwixes, and the handles of m&ny 
instruments, are made of it. It is almost < 
the only material df oars, blocks of pt^c’ 
leys, cleats, and similar naval implcmentli, 
in places where it tan be obtain^.— Elm,' 
I’he common American elm {ulmus Amer^'l 
icana) is valued for the toughness of, jtit’ 
wood, which does not readily split. 
this account, it is chiefly used 'for 
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yxiav<», among, us commonly called Aui«, 

. of carriage-wheels.— LoevM. .The com¬ 
mon locust (robinia pseudacada) is one 
of the hardest, strongest, and most valua- 
. .hie of our native trees. The larger pieties 
, its timber arc used in ship-building, and 
‘'t tlic smaller pieces,ai‘e in great request to 
/ ‘form the treenails* or pins which confine 
*i(',tj[ic plonks to tlie tiinlwrs. This tree is 
liable, in the NfutJiern States, to he per¬ 
forated by ati insect, so that it is ofseu 
difficult to procure sound jiicces of uuy 
considerable size. Locust wootl is ex¬ 
ceedingly durablc,-*vbcn exposctl to the 
weather, and forms excellent fuel.— H'ild 
cherry-tree. The wood of tli is tree (pruatw 
P'irginiana) is of a de.ep color, lianl, duia- 
' bie, and, when properly sejLsoried, very 
'permanent in its .shape and dimension^. 
In the manufacture of cabinet work, it is 
iniicb used n.s a chea]) siibsiitiite for 
mahogany. On the westem rivers, it is 
soniPtirnes used in sliip-buildiiig.— Chest¬ 
nut. ' 'file American cIk'sIiiui [rnstanea 
aesca) is a large tree of rajiid growth. 
Its woo<l is coarse and porous, veiy liable 
to war{>, and seldom mlrodnced Fiito 
building or rurnitiUT. Itisdiiefix used 
for fencing stuff, to which us«' it is fitted 
by its durability in the atmosphere, ('best- 
nut is an unsafe fuel, in coiiseijuenee of 
Its tendency to snap, and throw' its coals 
to a distance.— Beech. 7'lie w'ood of the 
red beech {JagiLS ferrufdnea] is liabh> to 
decay when e.vposod to alteruate moistiiro 
■ and dryness.' It does not, liowm cr, r^jad- 
ily wnr(), and, licing smootli-grained, it is 
used for some imiiot^ pur|>ose„s, such as 
the niakiiig of jilaiies, lasts and card- 
f«iclvs. It Ibriiis a \ cry good fuel.— Bass- 
mood. The American linden or bti-ss-wood- 
tree [tilia .^mericenut) produces a fiiie- 
graiiuxl wood, which is very w lute, .soft, 
light and flexible. It is .sonacliiucs em¬ 
ployed for furniture, but its eliief use is to 
form the panels of coaeli and chaise 
Inidies, for which its flexilnhty iiiake.s it 
, well suited.— Tulip-tree (liriodendron lu- 
lipifera). The boiu’ds of this Iree are 
•sold' under the name of uihite-wood, and ' 
erroneously under that of poplar. Its 
wqqd is smooth, fine-grained, easily 
' wrought, and not apt to s[)lit. It is used 
• for carving and omarticntal wairk, and for 
. some kindsof furniture. In the Western 
States, where pin* is more 8(;^rec, 
joinery, or inside work of houses, w 
commonly executed with this maleri- 
■> «1, and soniolimes the outer covering. In 
comTnoii with bass-wood, it forms an ex¬ 
cellent material for couch and chaise pan- , 
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els.—The fdek maple {deer seic^'^ ' 
,chminum\ and several other spegies,.''' 
■afford wood .which 1b smooth, compact 
and hard. It is ranch ueqd for cabinet 
furniture, and is a common^ material for '■ 
gun-stocks. The wood in some of,the; ■ 
old trunks is full of minute irrcguiurif'ies^ 
like knots. These, if'cut in one direc¬ 
tion, exliihit a spotted surface, to which 
the imiiie of bird's esft maple is given ; 
while, if cut m another direction, they 
produce a wavy or shaded sqriace, caUieti 
rurkd maple. This last effect, howevfer, 
is more fiequciitly produccil by a mere 
.St'rpeiitiiie directum of the fibres. The 
distinetness of the grain may be increas¬ 
ed by nibbing tlie surfae-e wdth diluted 
siiljiburic acid. Maple wood forms a 
gooil fuel. It IS iiot veiy lasting when 
exposed to tlie weatlier. The sap of the - 
rock maple, and of one or two other spe¬ 
cies, yields sugar on lu'inglioiled.— Birch. 
The white or pa|>eir bircli (betida papyra- 
cea) lias [iropgrties similar to those .of the 
niafile, and is approjiriated to the same, 
uses. Its cuticle or outer bark is made} 
bv the Italians, into canoes. The iessee 
white birch {B. populifolia) if a perisha¬ 
ble tree of little value. The black birch 
{B.lenta), known for its aromatic bark, 
atfords a firm, comjiact, dark-colored 
wood, much valued for furniture, and 
sometimes used for serews and imple¬ 
ments retimring strength. The yellow 
biicli [B. Itdca) IS applied to the same 
ii.-es as the last, and makes good fuel.— 
Button-wood. 7’he button-wood or plane- 
tree {plafeimis oeeidenlalis) is, in some of 
the Nortbcrii States, iinpro|)erl\ called ' 
.lycanwre. It is one of the largest inhab- ^ 
itaiits of tlie foii'st; and Miebaux states 
that titles are tiiuiul in the Westem States 
wliieli measure liirty leet in circumfer¬ 
ence'. 'Flius inaiestic lice is chiefly valu¬ 
able fur its sliade, as the wood is perisba- , 
ble and jirone to warp.— Persimmon (dios-I 
pyros I’ii'einiana). T1h> heart wood is , 
dark-colored, eoiupuct, bard and elastic, 
and*is used, in the Soutiierii States, for 
screws, shafts of chaises, and various ini- 
pletneiits.— Blaclawalnui (jufrlans nyip-a). 
TJiis tree is rarely foiiiul north of New 
York. Its heart wood is of a \ lolel col¬ 
or, which, after exposure to the air, as¬ 
sume)! *a darker shade, and fiiiallv be- ^ 
comes nearly black., This wood, when 
deprived of its white jiart or sa)>, remains , 
sound lor a long time, even if exposed to ’ 
air and moisture, and is not attacked by 
worms. It is very strong and tenacious, 
and, when seasoned, is not liable to warp 
or split. It is used, ui tiie Middle anUi 
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Western States, for furniture, for gurii 
. stocks, for naves of wheels, and, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, in 'hotise and ship building. 
— Tupelo. Dilferent species of the genus 
nyssa have received, in the,!). States, a 
great varictY of common names, among 
which txipeto, pepperidge and gum-tree ore 
* the most common. In Massachusetts, the 
name hornbeam is improjterly applied to 
one of them. Their wood is smooih-groin- 
ed, and remarkable for the decussation, or 
inierweaving of the fibres, which rendtn-s 
it almost impossible to split the logs.. This 
' quality causes several of the s|a'cit's to he 
m deniiuul for naves of wla'els, hatters’ 
blocks, and imjilerneuts requiring lateral 
tenacity.— Pine. The American jmies ex¬ 
ceed all other native trees for tlu* value 
and variety of their uses. Tlie wliile 
pine (pinusafro&Msl luus a very tali, straight 
trunk, the wood Of-nliicli is liglit, soft, 
homogeneous, and casj to woik. It is 
remarkably e.venqit from tlie common 
fault of timber—that of decaying m the 
open air, and of clianging its dimensions 
with changes of weather. On dies,* ac- 
» counts. It IS extensively eniplo\ed for most 
of thfe common jmrposes of timlwr. In 
tlu Northern States, masts of \ essels are 
commonly made of it. Frames of houses 
and of bridge:’, are also formed oi’ it; its 
defect of strength being more than bal¬ 
anced by its steadiness and dtirahiliU. Its 
boards form alnio.stthe only material used 
in the Northern Statcsforthejonier’swork, 
or inside finishing of houses ■ and for 
this use it is exported to other countries. 
■lOrHamental carving is commonly exe¬ 
cuted on this material, 'flic southern 
flitch pine (pinus palustrii, T..) covi'rs ex¬ 
tensive harreiw in the Southern States', 
and yields vast quantities of tar mid t.ir- 
fM'utinc. Its wood is upprofiriated lo the 
same objects as that of the white [line, 
hut is harder and stronger, and therefore 
^ preferred for planks, spar^, doors, decks, 
&.C. Many orlier species of jime exist on 
this continent, fiariakirig qualities like 
tliose already described, hut inostiof ilicni 
harder tliuii the white fiinc.— Sprure. * 
' The black and white-.sp; iicc belong to 
the race of trees eominoidy called /iV.t. 
They are ^both xaluahle,’ but the black 
sfiruce [pinus nigra) unites, m a peculiar 
liegrep^ the qualities of strength, elasticity 
and lightnessj together with the power of 
resisting exfiosure to the weather. It is 
much ^sought after fertile smaller spars 
^ vessels, such as tlie Ixioms, yards and 
■ top^nasta.— Hemlock. The hernlock-trce 
[pinus Canadensis) is inferior to the other 
nrs in quality, ihougli it grows to a large 


size. It is cloarse-gralned, often twisted, 
and cracks and shivers witli age. It fur¬ 
nishes an inferior sort of hoards, used in 
covering liouses. Its hark is valuable in 
tapning .—IFbite cedar. Ttotree [ctipres- 
sus thuyouks) oeciqiics largfe tracts denom- 
niateil cedar stpatnps. The wood is soft, 
smooth, of an aromatic smell, and inter-* 
ually of a red color. It is permuiieiit iir, 
shape, and very durable, and esteemed as 
a •material for fences. Large quantities' 
of shingles are made of it. It is a favoi - 
lie material for wooden wares, or tin- 
nicer kinds of eoo|i»f>'’ work.— Cyprr.ss. 
The cypress-tree of the Sinitliern States 
[rupnssiLs jli.stirka) is light, soft and fine¬ 
grained, and, at the same time, elastic, 
witii a eonsiderahlc share of strengtli. It 
sustains heat mid moisture for a lon^ 
lime without injury. In the Soulhein 
States, anti on the Mississippi, it is mpeh 
enifilojed for feiiet's, and for the frames, 
shingles, and iiisidi' work of houses. 
— Larch. The American larch [pinus mi- 
crornipn) is culled harktmtiack and tama- 
rark in ditliuTiit jiarts of the trnioii. Its' 
wootl IS stiong, clastic and durable, and is 
highly jiri/ed, hi jilaces where a snftieient 
t]uaiitit_\ call he ohlaiiied, for nVual ami 
civil airliitcciiire .—Arbor rltcr. Thistiee 
[thuya orrulnilalis] is of' the middle .si/e, 
and freijtienlly culltyl trhile redar. Tlie 
wood IS reddish, liue-graiiicd, very soil 
and light. It hear-, exjiosiirc to the weath¬ 
er with very htdc change, ami is cste.mn- 
eil for tlie jifists and rails of fi'riees .—lied 
('idnr (i.inipcrus I'irgimaiia). 'Hie name 
of sa* in is in Bomd*]ilaces inijiroperlv iqi- 
plitd to this tree. Fiilike the white cedar, 

.t gi'ows in the driest and nior, harieii 
st.ils. 'I'he trunk is'Straight, and knoftt'd 
by small hraiieluxs-. The lii'art wood is 
of a linght-red color, smooth, and mode- 
lately soft. If exceeds most other nali\e 
trees in durability, and is in partieular re- 
((iiest for ]io«ts of buildings, thomih it is 
•iitfieolt loohraiti itof largo si/,e.— H’iHon. 
7'he most common kinds of salix or v\i!- 
iow ahoiii our seaports are Enrojieaii sjie- 
eies which have iHieoine naturalized. 
7’liejr iv'ood is soft, light and spongx. 
Willow charcoal is used in the. manniiie- 
ture of giaqiowdor. The osier, and sbine 
otlier siieeiLfl, with long, slender shoots, 
are exleiwively cultivated to form wicker 
work, such as baskePt, lianijieis, and the 
external coverifigs of heavy glass vesstds. 
— Mahogany. In the manufacture of 
cabinet furniture, mahogany [sivielrnia 
mahagoni) has taken precedence of all 
other kinds of wood, dts value depends 
not so iiincli on its color as on its hard- 
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nesH, and tlip invaluable proi>erty of re¬ 
maining constant in its dimensions, with¬ 
out warping or cracking, for an indefinite 
length of limp. The same f^alities 
wJiich render it suitable for furniture 
have given rise to its employment for the 
fnmu h of jdidoHopliical instrument.-, and 
of delicate machinery. Malioganv i.s 
impoited from the. West Tndiifs and dif¬ 
fident parts of Spanish Americii.— Box- 
ivood. 'I'lie box-tree {huxus sempervirens) 
is imporU d from tlie'soutli of i*luro|y?, 
its wood is of a well-know ji yellowish 
'color, hard, compact, smooth, ttmgh, and 
not liable to crack. Musical wind instiu- 
nienfs are commonly made of it; also 
mathematical measuring insti uments. The 
handles of many tools, and vtu-ious arti¬ 
cles of turner.-,’ work, consist al-o of this 
inalenal. Wood engravings are <-ni upon 
the end of the grain of box-wood.— 
num vitm. Tin* wood of tlie f'Udiacum 
officinale is employed in the arts under 
this name. It is dark-colored at the heart, 
strong, exceedingly hard, and so heavy as 
to sink m xvaier. It is impregnated with 
resin, and, on this aecoiint, duVahle in 
Jiqiinls, Handles of tools, boxes of gud¬ 
geons, wheels of pulleys, castors, b.ills, 
stopcocks, mallets, &c., are tuade of it. 
It IS imported from the VV'est Indies and 
South Auiirica.—We shall iiow gue an 
account of some of tlie principal woods 
iLscd in cabinet work, taken from die Li¬ 
brary of Eiiiertamitig Knowdedge. 

Fancy fVoods. Even at a comparatively 
early stage of the art.s, mankind ajipear 
to have maile ii.-e of the bright or xarie- 
gattid colors of wood, to give beauty both 
to their dwellings and their funuture. 
The temple built liy king Solomon was 
overlaid, on the inside, with boards of ce¬ 
dar—“ all was ('edar ; there was no .stone 
seen”—and, among the most anrient spe¬ 
cimens ()!' ornamental furniture that are 
to be met with, we find that uttenijitsiiave 
been made to lieiglitei\ the effect by the 
contrast ofvarions kinds of wood, 'riiongh, 
both in the materials and the designs, these 
are inferior to the productions of modern 
art, many of the cabinets which are still 
preserved have inneh higher claims to no- 
ticethan tlieir mere antiquity. In all these 
works, a v'cneer, of thin plate of the fifticy 
wood, i.H laid down in glue upon a surface 
of a plainer description, 'f liis ihoccks is, 
of course, cheaper than if tlie whole 
work were made of the solid fancy wood. 
The lieniity of fancy wood arises, in many 
.sorts, fnim its being cros.s-gramed, or pre- 
'seriting the fibres endways or obliquely to 
the surface. These dilihreiit positious of 


the fibres, as well as their difffefent colors 
in. grained woods, give a clouded and 
mottled variety to the aiifface; and, when . 
sonic of the parts are partially transparent,^ 
as is the case with fine mahogany, the ' 
surface pves out a jilay of different tlnts^ 
as the observer shifts his place, or tjhe' 
light falls upon them, and, consequently, 
is reflected at differdrit angles. When 
mahogany was first introduced as a cabi¬ 
net tinilsT, It seems to have been in the 
dark-colored, hard, and straight-grained 
trees, w hich are now used for chairs and 
otJier articles, in which the solid timber 
is jireferred ; and, on that account) ma¬ 
hogany was not inneh used in combina¬ 
tion with other woods. When, however, 
its great value was known—the ease with 
winch It can be cut, the improvement 
that varnish givi-.- in its colors, the firin- 
nes- with which it holds in glue, and 
the improveirient whie^h, when properly 
taken care of) it gains in time—it was 
found that good mahogany was much too 
valuable a timber for being used solid, 
and it began to be employed as the staple 
timber in veneering. Other foreign 
vvood.s, some of them lighter and olliera 
diiiker, were employed for borders and 
ornaineiil«; hut mahogany w'as u.Sed for 
th'- body of the work ; a id when it came 
to Ijc so ii.scd, a great revolution was ef¬ 
fected 111 the art of cabinet-making. On 
the first introduction of mahogany, tiie 
same process vva» resorted to, that had be¬ 
ll ire been imietised with the walnut and 
other woods, ami effect was sought to be 
produced by quartering panels, forming 
tliein of gyrony * of sectors, with the 
grain in ojiposiie directions, and other* 
fantastic and unnatural arningcinents: but, 
in course of time, a better taste was in¬ 
troduced, and the object was to make, the 
whole surface have the same appearance 
as if the work bad been made solid out 
of the rich tinila’r. This was one step 
toward the attainment of a purer .style; 
hut the continuity of the surface was still 
interrupted by ill-sorted additions. The 
breadth of the mahogany, w hieh would 
in itself have been be.autiful, was broken 
by bands and suiiigs of other wood, with¬ 
out much regard to the harmony of the 
I’olors: and thus that which, with the ve¬ 
neer alone, would have been chaste and 
classical, was reducevi to a piece of patch¬ 
work, The veneering, whether done in _ 
inahoguiiy or any other wood, was, at 
first, very ekpengive. The veneers were 
cut by the hayd ; and thus the piece cut off 
* A term of heraldry, in which a shieid is form¬ 
ed in sectors from the centre. 
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was of unequal thickness in tlic difSbrent 
parts, tlie wood was mangled by the ope¬ 
ration */f cutting,’ and the finest pieces, 
which, as hasJu'on said, are cross-grained, 
' or have the fibres across their thickness, 
were alwajs in danger of being Woken. 
It liad been fouiI<i tliat veneers, laid upon 
good bodies of timber, whether of the 
more coarse inahogiuues (*r of any other 
kind, were better, in {wint bt)th ol’ beauty 
and of standing ^vitllOUt Avarjiing, than 
solid timlST; but tlio cutting of the ve¬ 
neers by the hand was very laborious, 
and wasted the timber,' so that, though the 
plan was a good one, it was expeMsi\e. 
WJien die lumh'r and more unmanagea- 
hle Bjiecies of fancy wootls c.ame to he 
used, the difficulty and expense were fur¬ 
ther luereased; and thoiigli more licaiiiy 
and variety were inqiarti'd to cabinet fur- 
mtun’, dicy were imparted tit a corre- 
S])Oitdiug increase of exjieuse. Nor was 
it till the invention of inacluncrv for tiic 
cutting of wood into\eiiccrs, by Mr. Iliii- 
nel, that w.e, had the full aii\aiitag(' of the 
Wautiful art of veiiecniig. The iiiacliinery 
used for this ]mr|>ose consists of circular 
saws, driven by inccliaiucal power; and 
th< havesodiniiuislii'd ili(‘price of cutting 
Aeucers tliat llic savmir is innncnsc. Tlie 
quantity of wiieer tliat ctin. by means of 
these machines, lie sawed out of a gnen 
quantity of tiinbei, is astoiusbiiii:. 'J'ho.s«> 
who are reckoned respecttdile cabiiiii- 
makers do not, in general, wi^li to have 
more than eight or nine tliieknesscs mit 
of the incli ; i)ut those who ni;uiiilacture 
furniture for occasion,'d sale, and are, ni 
consi-qiniiice, indiflerent tis to the (|iiality 
of iJic tiruher, and the durability of tlieir 
work, often ha\e the, ineh rut into fifteen 
or sixteen tlncknesijcs. Veneering in 
fancy woods has .soinelnues been coin- 
pared to gilding and jilriting; but the pro- 
eeas (Uh's not gain by the comparison, tis 
thecoienng of one wood 'vith another is 
a much nearer approacli to solidity than 
the covering of one »nctal with another. 
While the lahinef article is kept in sueh 
state that the L'lne is not dissolved, the 
covering of beam dill woixl does not wear 
out; and thus, with a vtist siiving in the 
more costly material, there is the siune 
durability as if notlnng but tliat material 
had been used for the whole. There is 
another advantage m the use of fancy 
woods on the surface—the Inidy of the 
^article upon which thi* fancy wood is laid 
can be much better ))ul together than if it 
bad formed tlie external part of tire arti¬ 
cle. . Where that is the ease, dovetails, or 
mortises, cannot W xvedged without an 


external scam ; hut, in Aeneernig, ?!.e 
body of die article can lie put togetie r 
witii every degree of care aiifl siirngm 
and the veneer wiU hide the whole.—.l/u- 
hogany is of universal u.se for furnin,ii‘, 
from die common tables of a village inn 
to thc^ipleiidid cabinets of a regal palace. 
But the general adoptioti id' thi.s wooil 
renders a nice selec.iion necos-sary for 
those articles which are costly and fash¬ 
ionable. , The e.xteiisive inaunfaeturc of 
piiyio-fiirtes lias nuieli ineretised the de¬ 
mand fonnaliogany. .‘spanishhialiogaiiy 
IS decidedly the mo^ heaiUiful; hut oc¬ 
casionally, yet not veiy ofieii, the Hondn- 
ras w'lKid is of singular hrillianey ; and if 
is then eagerly sought for, to be employed 
ill die most expensive cabinet work. A 
sliort time ago, Messrs. Bro.idwood, dis- 
ungnislied T.nglisb makers of piano-fiirtes., 
gave the enormous sum of jLdOOO fin 
three log.s of makogiiiiv. These logs, the 
jirodiiee ol one tree, were etieli about 
tiln en feet long, and thirty-eight iiielies 
wide, 'fliey vveje cut into tefli'crs of 
eight to an nieii. \ new sjieeies of ma- 
Jiogany hasbecii lately mtrofinced in cab¬ 
inet work, wliieb is I'onimoiily cjdk'd . 
(hiinhia. As its name nniioits. ',i comes 
fiom Africa. It is of a beaniifn! color, 
blit does not retain it so long as tlie Sjiaii- 
i-nIi and linniliiras woods.—'f'lie woikI 
most 111 use forealmiet woik, next to ina- 
bogaily, IS rosf-woixL The name of this 
siteeies of wood is derived i'roin its frn- 
granee; and it has long been knnwii to 
the eabiiiet-iiiaki’rs of Ihiginnd and 
f’ranee. It was first mtrodneed, it Ls 
said, from the isle of ('y pros ; tliongli the, 
great .supply now eonio fioi.i Bni/il. 
'i'be width of the logs iniporied into I’lig- 
land averages twi iity-tvvo inches, .so that 
It must be the produce of a eonsiderable 
tree. «Tbe more distiiu'l the darker ])arts 
are from die jmride-red, wliieli forms the 
ground, the more is the wood esteemed, 
ft is ordtiiiirily rut into veneers of nine 
to an ineh, and i-^ emjiioyed, in this w:iy, ■ 
for all the larger fiiriiitnre, siieli as tallies, 
but solid for tlie legs ol" chan's, tables and 
cabinets.— Kiug-tcowl is generally u.sed 
for .small cabinet works, Und fiir border- 
ings to tliose, wiiieh arc larger, ft is ex¬ 
tremely bard. 'I'lie tree wliieli produces 
it is small, as the slicks are seldom brought 
to I'higlaud more than five inches wide 
and four feet long. Its color is of a choc¬ 
olate ground, with black veins,Nometimes 
running into the finest line.s, and at others 
more spread over tin' ground, as in rose¬ 
wood. The botanical name of tho tico 
which produces this wood is not kiioyvn. 
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It comes from Brazil.' And here we 
.shoi^ld remark the exceedingly imperfect 
state of our knowledge with regard to 
the species of trees which produce the 
fancy woods, so extensively used in cabi¬ 
net w'ork. The attention of botanists 
who have described the productions of 
South America and Australasia, from 
which these line woods come,, has not 
■ been <lirected to this point; and the com¬ 
mercial dealers in tliese woorls have paid 
no regard to it.— Beef-wood, principally 
used in forming bordei-sio work, in which 
the larger woods are^iniiloyed, is intense¬ 
ly hard and extrcniedy'heavy. Its color 
is a pale red, not so clouded as mahog¬ 
any. 'I'hc timber airhes in Erkgland 
in logs of about nine feet long, by thir¬ 
teen or fourteen inches wide. 'J'he tree 
which produces it is not known in botan¬ 
ical description, but it is a native of New 
HollamL— Tidip-tvood would appear to 
be the produce of a tree litlle evceeding, 
llie character of a shrub ; I’rtr it arrives m 
sticks of about five niches diaini'ter, sel¬ 
dom more than four feet in ienglji. It is 
very hard, and of a clouded red and yel¬ 
low color. Its principal use is in bordei- 
ing, though it is einployed in smaller arti¬ 
cles, such os caddies and ladies’ work¬ 
tables.— Zebra-ioood is the produce of a 
large tree, and is received in logs of tw o 
feet wide. It is a cheaj) w’ood, and is 
i-mployed in large w'ork, as tables. Tlie 
eolor is somewhat gaudy, being conipo'-ed 
i)f brown on a wliitc ground, clouded 
with black, and each strongly contrasu-d, 
as its name imports, deriVed, as it is, from 
the colors of the zebra.— Coroniandil- 
irood is used in large works, like zebra 
and rose-wood. It i.s inft'nor m rose¬ 
wood in the bnlhancy and division of its 
colors, having a dingy ground, and some- 
tuiies ruiiiung into white streaks. The 
tr<*e which jiroduci's it is of a large size. 
— Satin-wood is well known for its bril¬ 
liant yellow color, with deliiaite glowing 
shades. It is now niit much ,used in 
cabinet work. 'I’hc timber arrives in 
logs two feet widi;,^ and seieii or eight 
feet long.— Sandtd-wood is of a light- 
brown color, with brilliant wsies of a 
golden hue, not unlike the finest Tlonduras 
Hiahogain. It is about the sairie size a.s 
.satin-wood.— .ditd/oipia-wood is now' very 
much used iii cabiilT't work. It is ol va- 
.riou.s colors, and the shades are generiilly 
wriall. It arrives in logs of tw'o feet wide. 

■— Snake-^ood is extieinely hard, of a 
deep-red color, with black ahados. It is 
j>rinci[iullY used for bordering and small 
'work.— ftare-wood something re.sembles 
* 21 ♦ 
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eafui-wood in the arrangement -of its . 
waves, but its color is different, lieing of a ^ 
light-brown ^und.-tf/Iotony bay oak • 
forms very beautiful furniture. , The . 
ground is a uniform brown, with large 
dark blotches.— Ebony (q. v.) is also much 
usfid. Of tlie several cabinet-makers’ 
■woods bearing this name, there are the 
African cliff nbony, which is black, with 
a white spot; and the spotted eliony, a 
very lieautiful w'dod, and extremely hard 
(more so than the common eliony), of 
which the ground is black, witli lirown 
and yellow spots.— Jjcker-toood is the prod¬ 
uce of a large tree, and is of a cinnamon 
color.— Vanary-wood is of a golden ycl- 
lov*.— Purple-wood^ w hich has been lately 
introduced, is of jl purple color, without 
veiii.s. 'fills afijicars to be the produce'* . 
of a tliorii of trofiical countries, being 
only four indies w ide. ' 'fhese three 
woods have been little-used in furniture, 
but have been lately employed ni mosaic 
floora.— BircTs-eife maple (its a[)pcarance 
IS dcsciibed in its name), which has also 
been so employed, is a narrow and long 
w’ood.— Calamander-iDood. Tliere is a 
very bi'autiliil wrtod of this name growing 
in the V 'and of (’eylon. The wood is 
very liard and heavy, and of singularly 
remaikahle lariety and lyiriiixture of col¬ 
ors. It is very difficult to descrilie thi.s; 
nay, impossible to convey to iho.se. who 
have not seen it an idea of the manner in 
winch the. shades run into one another, 
'flic most pix'vailing of these is a line ‘ 
chocolate color, now dcepcnnig almost 
into absolute black, now lading into a 
medium betw'eeii fawn niul cream colors. 

Ill some jilaces, howeier, the latter tint is 
jilaced ill mon* striking, though never 
quite ill sudden, contra-'l with the richest 
shades of the brown. The. variations arc 
sometimes dis|)la}cd in clustering mottle.s, 
sometimes in the most graceful streaks. 
There is not, however, any. thing in the ■ 
le.ast gaudy or liiiitastic in the general re¬ 
sult. It certainly arrests the ey e, but it is 
from the rich beauty of the intermingled 
colors, not from any undue shoivim’ss. 
This wood takes a very high ])olish. It 
is wrought into chaii's, and particularly 
into fable-s, and even large ifolding-doors 
have been made of it.— Partridge, leopard 
and porcupine vrooCls nre veryhireh used. 
Their names are derived from a supjiosed 
similarity of their colors to those of tlie 
animals whose denominations they liear. 

Wood, Anthony, an eminent English 
antiquary and biographer, bom at Oxtbnl, 
in Kvltl,entered ofMerton college, Oxford, f 

in l(i47. Having graduated M. A., he 
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{“ Bet Wnictilf to transcrilK! tho monumental 
inscriptions and ^ms of tlie parishfis of t 
Oxford, mid, in ItioO, obtained permiasiou 
' to consult tlie registers ond otlier records 
of the university in the Scliools’ Tower. 
Tlwjsc researches, added to others in the 
Tower of London and th(' Cotton library, 
produced the inatermls for his History' 
and Antiquities tif the rniiersity of Ox¬ 
ford. The copy of tliis work, whic\j lie 
had compiled with greater industry than 
skill, was jHircIiased of Jiim hy the uni¬ 
versity for 100 jiounds. It was.w/itteu in 
English; hut as it was tliouglit projier 
that it siiould appear in Latin for the ni- 
fonnation of I’oreigners, it w translated 
into iliat language, under tlie insjH'ctflm 
of doctor Fell, and published at the (.)\- 
• ford preks, under tlie title of liiitoriif (t 
^Intufwtaies Innvcrsitalii (/roiiiriisis (‘i 
1 ols., folio). Of tins veisKin lie otleii 
coinplaiued, as exlnliiiiiiir various mis¬ 
takes and onii.ssions. In ItJOl a|)piared 
his inoix' popular and iiiipoittnit wmk, 
.-HhcntF Ox<mi{7ist.% <ii an accoinn, in 
English, of almost all the writers edn- 
caied at Oxford, and nuniv of those .n 
the iiniver.sjfj of ('amlindgc. A prosi- 
t'ouon was soon aftei nisiitiiti d (i”ainsi 
him in the \icf -cli!nicellni'> court, (or tin 
imputation, m this woil,, atlei innr ih*- 
character of the deccast d carl of Oaren- 


bas Inien translated into French, Italian, 
S(Kiiiisli and German; the latter by 
lleyne, with a preliminary essay. 

\Vooi), Mattliew, is u native of Tivef- 
ton, where he was Ixim in 1770. Ills 
parents were engaged in business there,, 
and brought up a numerous tariiily with 
credit, and well qualified to seek their 
foruines in the world. Matthew travelled 
for some yeure for the. house of an. emi¬ 
nent druggist, ami'afiorw aids engaged in 
the same line of business. He soon Iw- 
canie eommon-conned man, and, in IH08, 
alderman, of Londofi. In ISOO—10, he 
was' made slicntf. in 1817, he laieaine 
lord mayor, and, oti the expiration of his 
ofiice, reei'ueil tlie*extriionlinarv coiiipli- 
nieiii of heingclecledasecond lime. In the 
mean time, he was ictnrncil to paiiiamem, 
tiltera severe contest, and, m a snhseipieiit 
sinigtfle, was again jilaced m the same 
siliiatioii. Here lie excrteil Jiimscdf to 
piocnre an inquiry into the state of the 
metropolitan prisons, and distinguished 
himself hy his activity in procuring the 
aholitioii of the hlood-moncy rewarils. 
(Si'c Injoriiifr.) lie nict the qm-eii at St. 
Oinci, atid accompanied her to England, 
ainl, ni her carnage, into Condon, where 
slic made his house her.teinporiin ri'Hi- 
denec. Dmingtlieaidiioiis conflict w'hich 
• •iisiicd lictwci-n the court and the niinis- 


don; and he was senfcnccil to expidsion 
until he should (bnnally rcc.mt it. Ills 
work affords valnulile niatcnal' for laoe- 
'rajdiy. He died in KiH.'i, and left ins 
IxMiks and jiapiTs to the mini rsit) of Ox¬ 
ford. A third edition of his .HhinfP Or- 
finrcTMtSiConected from the aiitlior’s nian- 
uscrijits, and contmned, appeared imde* 
the superintendence of doctor Bliss 
—1817,':U Ills., Ito.). 

VVoon, KolaTt, an accomplishi'd schol¬ 
ar and statesman, was iiorn at Riverstown, 
in the comity of Meath, in 171(j. In 
1751, ho made the tour ol Gnsinte, Egypt 
and Palestine, m cnmjiaiiy w'lth lioii- 
vene and Dawkins, lind, at his return, 
published a splendid work in folio, enti¬ 
tled the Iluiiis of Palmyra, otherwise 
Tadmor in the Destirt (fi)l., 17S‘l), bmiig 
an account ol‘ the ancient and present 
state of that ])lace, witli fifty-seven ele¬ 
gant engravings; repnhhsh'ed m Paris m 
1819 (4to.). This w as followed hy a simi¬ 
lar Desetiption of the Iluins ol Balbec, 
with forty-six plan's (17.57). In 1759, he 
was appointed mulet sccretaiy of state liy 
the earl of Chatham, at which time he 
was jjreparitig for the press his l^ssay on 
the Life and Wnlings of Homer, which 
did not apiKiar until after ins death, which 
toidi place at Putney j ip 17711 This work 


ti V, and till' i|nccn and the people of Eng- 
l:md, Alderman \\ ooil was the active ad- 
lioicntof Inr nia|csry. After her death, 
he attended Jier rernam^ to Brnnsvviek. 
Aidernian Wood has realized a large for¬ 
tune III liie Imp trade, and in the. working 
of some cii|)per mines iii ('ornwalJ. In 
tlic perfiirniatice of lii.s parijameritary and 
other pnhlic ditties, he has shown hiiimi-lf 
imh'faligahle and lioiiorahic. 11 is fiopu- 
Inrity Inui, liowevcr, so far decliiu'd, that, 
III IH^ti, he vva.s the last on the.poll of the 
memher.s returned Ibr the city. ' In parlia¬ 
ment, hi' has been the advocate of refonu 
and retreiichment. 

Woou E.mskvm.vc. Some ai'connt oi‘ 
tins mat he fimriil in tin* article Kiifrrut'- 
inf!:. VVi: add here, that one of the chief 
advantages of wood-cuts is, that they may 
he printed hy the same process as eotii' 
inoii letter-press. In a copjii'i-platc, as 
may he known to most of our readers, 
tlie parts wlrich arc intemled to leave an 
iiu|)rc!Ssion ujion the jmper tire cut inn» 
copper, so that, after the ink is spreiul ■ 
over the. engraving, it has to he rublietl 
from all the prominent or uncut ]M)rtkm 
of the surlace, in order that it may re¬ 
main only ill these hollow.s. ,Scvcr*5 dis¬ 
advantages result frum this. In the first . 
place, tfe plate is very' soon Worn, or J 
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fineness of tliC lines impaired, by thi6 . 
continual abrasion.* Socou(}M from the 
method of inking being so dinercnt from 
that which is used in printing letter-jtress, 
wherQ the parts of the type that make the 
I impression are the prominences aiir! not 
the hollows, and the ink, tlierefurc, al¬ 
lowed to remain when; it naturally ad- 
heies on being apjdind by the ball or 
roller, the eop|K!r-plate engraving must 
always be pnnteil by itself, and generally 
on a separate page from the letter-press. 
The only way of gi'ing botij on the same 
page, is to subji'cr rtn* paper to tno suc¬ 
cessive impressions, which, besiiles the 
inconvenience of the o|»eration, almost 
always prodiK’esan iinjileasaiif cflectfrotii 
tlie diftijreiicc of color m the two iiikings, 
and thedilVieulU of adiiistiiiciit. A wood- 
cur has none of these ilisadvaiitnges. As 
tlielmpn -sioii is to be made bv the promi¬ 
nent jiiiitsnf tlie wood, these, vvbii ii re- 
••eive the ink dircetlv from the roller, arc 
allowed to retain it, just as in tlie oaM‘ of 
onlinary types; and tbeie is, ibereibrc, 
nothing of that jirocess of rubbing at 
every mijiression, vvliicb so soon Wears 
out a copper-plate. 'Flie coiiseijiience is, 
ibat while rare!V riiori'than two lhcms.iii(l 
iinjiiTssion.s can be taken liom a coiiper 
cngrnvitig befiire it reipmi's to be re- 
loiiclicd, a vvooil-cut will vield. perbajis, 
fifty thousand. Then llio latter, fiotii the 
iiiamier in vvliicb it is to be inked, admits 
of being .set np, if nec(*ssarj, just like any 
of the other tvpes, in the midst of a com¬ 
mon page,taiid so of being (trinied boili in 
the most convenient plaee, and'without 
anv separate jirocess. 'Flic block must, 
of course, for this purjiusi', be mad(> verv 
exactlv of tlie same thickness oi dejitli as 
tlie other tyjies, along with wliicli it is 
placed. In the eaily days of wood cn- 
, graving, tlic jiear-trce or ajijilc-tree wa.s 
the wo<xl most commonly tWdi; but box¬ 
wood IS now generally em}>lo\ed, as be¬ 
ing of a still tiriTK'r and more I'enijiact 
grain. The siirliicc of the block is fust 
shaved very evi'ii and smooth'; and iijioii 
Ui is the figure is then traced in p^uicihiig, 
* as it is to he finally cut out in relief 

WooDBiNK. (See IJovcysiirkk.) 

‘ Wooix'iiceK. (See Marmot.) 

■ WooiicocK (scolopaxminor). This bird 
is imivei-sally known to onr sjiortsmen. 
On its firei arrival* in the sjiring, it keeps 
to the woods and thickets during the day- 
Unie, but resorts to sjirings and ojieii 
watery jilnces, lor feixling, at the aji- 
proa<-h of evening, .\boul the beginning 
of July, when their favorite springs and 

* Engraving «n steel is, m a great tiieasure, 
free from thi^ disadvautage. 
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inland watery recesses are dried up, these ■ : 
birds descend to the tnarsliy shores of our' 
larger rivers, and anord fine shooting. 
This e|K)rt is eagerly followed, though 
still more laborious and fatiguing than 
snijie shootirigj Tlie woodcock is projr- 
eriy a nocturnal bird, scldqm stirripg till 
alter sunset in search of its accustomed 
food, which consists of various larvae and 
aijuatic worms. In the evening, os well 
as early m the morning, •jiarticularly in , 
th«“ sjiring, it often rises to a considtlrable 
height in tlie air, iincj, hovers round in a 
wild, irregular manner, making a sort of « 
uinrmuriiig noise. The fle.sli is highly, 
esteemed. ^J’lie nest is jilaeed on the 
grfiund ill a retired jiart of tlic woods, 
and the eggs are ol' a iliiii clay color, 
thickly niurked with brown spots. It ex- . 
tends its migration.'- to the St. Lawrence, 
and reinains in the Middle Suites till late 
' m the antimin. 'J'lie lurebead and all the 
lower jiarts aie reddish tawny ; ihe upper 
parts mottled With black and light brown. 
'I'hc European woodcock i.s a much 
larger species. 

WooDHorsFLEK. (Scc Tijiler.) 

W'ooiiFEcKER (jnciis). These birds 
have a .tout angular hill, wedge-shaped, 
at the ajiex, straight, or in a few .sjiecies, 
slightly arcuate, lunl fumisliod with 
li ailiers at the base. The tongue is long, 
vvorm-iike, cajiahle of Ix iiig jirotruded 
hevond the Ix ak, and terminates in a 
horny and very acute jioint, barbed with 
rctlexed .sjiines, like an arrow, and serv'e.s 
to tran.sfix insi'Cts. This ojieiation i.s ac- 
comjilislied by the jieculiar lonii of the 
os liyoidcs, the two' hninclie.s of which 
aie inolonged around the .skull, passing 
over the summit, till tliey reach the base 
of the lidl, and a coiTes|ionding imiscii- 
lar arraiigi'nieiit. '^Flie tar.si are'^hort and 
naked ; the roes, two Indore and two be¬ 
hind, long-anneil, with strong,comiiressed, 
hooked ,nails, ever) wav adapted for 
elingiiig. 'Fhe tad, besides, seiTes the 
purjiose of a tliird member, having the 
shafts of the featlua's stifti elastic and 
projecting, acting the jmrt of a bracket in 
.sujiportiiig the bird, when thrhwn inward 
against the trmjk of a tree. The sjiecies 
are numerous, and are found in all jiarts 
of the globe; at least m all that are cov¬ 
ered by forests. They cling to tlie trunks 
of ri-ee.s, holding their bodies iiju iglit, aiid 
strike holes in-the bark, in senrcJi of in¬ 
sects vvhieJi take shelter in the creceos. 
They nestle in holes of tii es, wliieli they 
excavate by rejieated hlow> with their 
beaks. Some oeeasionall) fee<l on fiaiits 
and berries. Their jiliimage is verj' much , 
varied, composed of the most striking 
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‘ colors; blue only excepted. We have 
numerous and very beautiful species in 
‘ the F. States, sucB os the ivory-billed, 
pileated, hairy, dowmy, Carolina, red- 
Iteaded, red-cockaded, and yellow-bellied. 
The golden-winged woodpecker, or flick- 
•cr, so tamiliariy known in most parts of 
the U. States, ‘is remarkaWe for having 
the bill slightly arcuated. In Canada and 
the extixune northeni parts of the U. 
Stt^tes, a species is found having but 
three toes: and others exist, in the East 
Indies, having the fourth toe very short, 
or merely mdunontaly. 

Woons, Lake of the. (See Lake of 
ike Jf'ooits.) 

WoonsTOCK; a borough and marked- 
town of England, in Oxfordshire. -AVood- 
vtock has two manufactures, those of 
polished steel atid gloves; the foriiuT 
much decayed: the latter was begun 
here about seventy years ago. Popula¬ 
tion in 1831, 1320. Previous to tlie pas¬ 
sage of the jeforni act in IKfi, jt returned 
two members to parliament, wlio were 
chosen by about 400 v oters. By that act 
It was'deprived of one of its members. 

a term used very milefinite- 
■ ly tr is.applied both to the fine hair of 
animals, as sJieep, rabbits, some species of 
goats, the vicugna, «kc.,and tofiae vegeta¬ 
ble fibres, as cotton (the Cennaii imiiio of 
which is tree-tvool — jfinumu'Dlle). In this 
article, howevi'r, we-refer only to the 
wool of sheep, a sul)<t.ance vvhieli, fiom the 
earliest periodb, has been of primiirv im¬ 
portance, because it has always formed the 
principal material of the elothin;; of man¬ 
kind in most temperate regions. What ('o- 
Iiimcila says (lih. vih, cap. 2), still remains 
true; Po.H majores quadruprdta, ovllli pe- 
coris secunda ratio e,sf, qiire prima sit, si 
cut viiliiatsm miu'nitndme.m referas. .Yain 
id praripur nos ronira fri^oris violentiam 
proleirit; corporilnisqve nostris liheriiliora 
prrebet velomina. We have giva>n, in the 
articles Sheep, and Sheep-Raisins^, .some 
historical atui otjier lerormatiiui on tlirs 
interesting siihjeet, and must refer the 
reader to that article, a.s forming, in some 
degree, one whole with tlie following. 
(In those parts of tiie sliecp where wool 
does not grow, it has hdir, like other ani¬ 
mals, as on the nose and the Iowit part 
of the legs. Those parts of the ,skin 
which e,ovu;r flesh, ahvay.s produce 
wool in the healthy .state of the animal, 
Th'* fibres of the vvool are either straight 
and lank, or crooked and interlaced. 
I’he division into locks, fonned by the 
coherence of the single fibres, varies in 
every species of wool, and forms what is 
railed the staph. The body of wool. 


•^Irhich is shorn in connexion from ‘one 
animal, is called a fleece. If we imagine 
a fleece spread out, the wool of the head, 
the legs, the belly, and the tail (which is 
the worst), form the exterior [>arts or 
margin. The wool of the same animal 
differs niueii on the various parts of die 
' body: that on the back and the sides Is 
the he.st. The great diflerence in the ' 
wool of iliflerent sheep depends, in gen¬ 
eral, ujKin their descent, the oros.siug of . 
breeds, climate, food, and manner of liv¬ 
ing, and among the individual animals of 
the same breed, upon, age, sex, and out¬ 
ward eirciimstanee.s. The wool is, there¬ 
fore, ilivided into coarsi' wool, which is 
long, cither ^raiglil or irregularly curled, 
and fine wool, which is ix-giilarly curled. 
'I’liere are again many siilidivisions. In 
Sjiain, the sheep are sorted before tlie 
wa.-'hing, then .shorn, and at last the woo! 
is vvaslied. It comes into the market di- 
v ided into four sorts; rtflna, privui, st- 
pondft anil tercera. The Sia.xon wool is 
also divided into four .soils: elertoral, pri- 
mn, ' seeundn and tertia. To sort the 
wool reipiircH much pnietiee, in order to 
di.seeni tnniute (hfii“ienees that are ip.ite 
iiiapprecitflile by eotnmoti ohserv'crs. Ere- 
<Iu<Mitly eight or ten different kinds are 
loimd in a single fleece; and if the best 
wool of one fleece he not eipial to the 
finest sort, it is put vvah a second, third 
or fourth, or a still lower class, of an eijual 
degree of fineness widi it. The best Eng- 
hijii short native fl(‘eee.s, sucli as tlie fine 
Norfolk and south down, are generally 
div ided by the wool-sorter into the fol¬ 
lowing kinds, all var\ing in fineness, vi/. 

1 in line; 2. ehrtiei'; 3. super; 4. iicad ; 

liownrighlS; <!. seconds; 7. fine abb; 

H. coarse alih; !>. hverj ; 10. short, coarse, 
or breech wool, 'riie relative value of 
eacii varies aceonlmg to the gieater de-’ 
ntand for rojr.se, fine or muldle cloths. 
I'hne Merino wool, upon healthy and full- 
grown niviuals, grows within a year from 
one to two luehes, generally from one and 
a Jialf to two inelie.s. As the fineness 
of the vvool is a very important qiiaht} 
(tlioiigh softness is equally .so), “vvool- . 
mpastircjs” have been invented. One of 
thes<>, that of A. (k F. Kohler and K • 
lloffniann, iwoOerman genllcmen, meas¬ 
ures a hundred of the fibres of the wool 
at once: they are put into a cavity in tiie 
middle of thr‘ inslinrment, and pressed by ' 
a peculiar apparatus, with n weight of 
about three Leipsic pounds, till the maxi¬ 
mum reaction of their elasticity is rekehed, 
and .tlie result is indicated, sixty times 
rnagnifierl, -on a semicircle divided into.. 
degiees. Mr. Kohler has written a pam- 



phlet on liie use of this instrument, and 
Mr. Hoflinahn makes tfiem finr sale in 
Leipsic. The price of one is forty Saxon 
dollars. , The softness of the fibre, as al¬ 
ready observed, is of ijnjtortance. 

It does not <lej)endjjri fineness, and eon- 
sists of a peculiar feel, approaching to 
that of silk or down. The difference in 
tin* value of two pieces of cloth, made of 
tno kinds of wool e(]ually fine, but one 
distinguished for its softness, and the 
other for the o[»posite quality, is such, 
tliat, with the same process and exfiense. 
of inanufaetuns tie* one will worth 
from twenty to tvwnty-tive jier cent, more 
than the other. Mr. liakewell mamtaiiis 
that the degree of softness depeiuis prin¬ 
cipally on tiic natuo' of the soil on v\hich 
sheep arc fed, that shi'cp pastured on 
clialk districts, or light, calcareous .soil, 
usually jiroduce liard wool; while tlic 
Wool of those that are pastured on rich, 
loamv, argillacf'oii.s soils, i-. alv\ayH di.stin- 
iunshed hy its softness. Tlie tsaxori wool 
IS generally softer than llie Spanish. Hard 
wools are all <!el<'cii\e m felting^ proper¬ 
ties. The fl'lting property of wool is 
li'iiowii tcM-M'ry one. Tlte process of hat¬ 
making, for example, depends entin ly 
upon it. The wool of which hats are 
made is neither s]»un nor \vo\en; hnt 
locks of it, tx'ing thoroughly intciimxed 
and conipres.s<>d in \varm watiT, cohere, 
and form a solid, tenacious sulistaiicc. 
Whole tribes use felted wool for cloth. 

<'loth and woollen goods are made with 
ns from w'ool {lossessnig this property: 
the wool is carded,sjnin, woven, and tlieii, 
being put into the fulliiig-mill, tlit“ )>ro- 
cess of felting takes place. '^I'he strokes 
of the mill make the. fihies cohere: the 
piece subjected to the opt'rafion contracts 
in length and breadth, and its textun- he- 
I'onies more comjiact and uniform, '^fhis 
proce.sR IS essential to the lieaiity andj 
stnuigtli of woollen cloth, liut the long' 
wool, of which stutfs anti woi-sted goods 
are made, is deprived of its felting prop¬ 
erties. This is done by passing the wool 
through heated iron coirihs, which take 
aw'ay the lamwff, or feathery part fif the 
wool, and approximate it to the natun* of 
silk or eotlon. Ijong or combing wool 
may vary in length from three to eight 
inches. The shorter comhiitg wools are 
prmci[>ally used fc^ hose, and afe spun 
softer thiui the long combing wools; the 
former being made into vs'liat is called 
hard, and the latter into so/! worsted 
yam. Short wool is ust'd, in the cloth 
manufacture, and is, therefore, fre^ufintly 
called clotliing wool. It may vary in 


length from one to three or four inches: -> 
if it lie longer, it retires to be cut or 
broken, to prepare it for the manufteture. '• 
In clothing wool^ the color of the fleece 
should always approach as much as pos- 
.sible to the purest white; because such 
wool is not only necessary for cloths 
dressed white, but for all cloths that are 
to be dyed bright colors, for which a clear 
white ground is required to give a duo 
ilegreo of nehness and lustre. Some of 
the Phigli.sh fine woolled sheep, os, the 
Norfolk and South Down, have black oc 
gray fuei > and legs. In all such sheep 
there i.r a ternleiicy to produce gray wool 
on some part of the liody, or to produce 
some gray fibres intermixed with the 
fleece, which renders the woo! unfit for* 
many kinds of white goods; for, though the 
black liairs may he too few and minute to 
he detected by the wool-sorter, yet, whett 
file cloth is stoved, they become visible, 
forming redda^h sjiot.s, by which its color 
IS much miured. The Herefordshire 
.sheeji, wliich have white face§, are eu- 
tindy free from this defect, and yield a 
“fleece without any admixture of gray 
hairs. The cleanliness of the w(k>I is an 
importn''' consideration. The Spani.sh- 
wool, for example, is always scoured af- 
t(‘r if is shorn, as stated above; w'Lereas 
tlie wool of many other countries i.s only 
imperfectly washed previously to its 
being shorn. In conseipieuce of whifrh, 
it IS said that while a pack of English 
clothing wool, of 240 pounds weight, will 
waste about seventy pounds in thq manu¬ 
facture, the same quantity of Spanish 
Wool will not waste more than forty-eight 
pounds. Cleanness, thiTetbre, is an ob¬ 
ject of much importance to the buyer. 
Wliiteue3.s of fleece is of h-ss importance 
ill tlie long combing tiiati in clothing 
wool, provided it he tree from gray hairs.' 
Sometimes, however, the fleece has a 
clinijv brown color, called a vnrtier stain, 
which is a sure indication that the w oo! is 
not III a thoroughly sound state. Such 
fleeces are carefully tlirovvn out by the 
wool-sorter, being siiituhle only for goods 
t!iat aro to he dyed black. The fineness 
of heavy combing woo! is not of so much 
consequence ns its other qualities. We 
have already spoken, in the article Sheep, 
‘of tlie di'forioration of British wool from 
the rai.sing of fine mutton.' The lietter 
the iiK'at, the coarser the wool. How¬ 
ever, whilst the average weight of a fleece 
of the (lertnan Merino brec'd is about two , 
and a half to three pounds, that of a fat 
Leicester, sheep is from eight to nine 
pounds; and thus tlie large fleece some- 
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makes up the lofiB of fineoess by in- tnitli, the resvlt will give £5,199,934, 19.».* 
ci'ease of wei^t, so that it is ptt>biable, of annual value,' created by the 'growth ' 
• Uiat, iKitwithstandihg the decline in the of wool now raised, instead of the worth- 
price of wool, taking into accbunt the less hair produced upon the old indige- 
grenter weight of the carcass aftd the nous sheep / of Germany, which was 
greater weight of the fleece, sheep pro- scarcely in Efficient quantity to supply ' 
ducx more at pk-esent to the British rartner the peasantry with worsted f>etticoat8 anil 
'than at any former period. According to stockings. It is not only in Saxony Utat 
a table, formed by order of - the lords’ fine wool is raised: in Silesia, Moravia, 
committee of 1828, and published in their Austria Picyier, Bohepiia, also in Hunga- 
roport on the wool duty question, the ry. &<•., noble flocks have ajirung uji. 
quantity produced, on an average of years, ITntd the elertor of Saxony nceived a 
in England, is 111,160,560 pounds: the im- present of n small Merino flook frointhe 
portation was, in 1828,29,122,447 pounds, king of Spain, about, thirty years since 
making a total of 140,283,007 pounds for the only tine wot>l known was the S|>nn- 
eveiy year’s consumption and exports in ish wool, which at tliat time was sufiplied ‘ 
the shape of manufactured goods, lii to England, Friuieo ami the Netherlands 
Germany, the fine wool produced has sur- for their fine clotli manufactures. Iln- 
prisingly increased since 1815, or since fortunately for the Spanish lloek-masters, 
peace took place. We have spoken of the captains of Niqioleon’s armies Avhich 
the history of this branch of imlnsliy. in invaded Sjiain, dro\e siworal of the finest 
Germany, in the article Sheep. We only flocks mto I'ranee; ami many others were 


athl, that, from pajiers laid before the killed or dispersed hy the viwious parties 
British parliament, it ajipears,. that for which ravaged that country during the 
the year ending January 5, I82i>, tliere contest f!>r. its doiniiiiou. So completely 


were imported from Germany 2^1,110,822 were they desti-oyed, and flie original 
{xiunds of wool, wlmdi, cnlenlated at aii system of keeping the sheep lost, in the 
average of Is. 6</. per ]Hnmd, makes a le- convulsions of that period, that the* wool 
tun., from England alone, of £1,73:1,till, has degenerated into a quality riot worth 
1 : 3 *. Admitting only one lialf more for more i!i:ui one third of that of the same 


the wool exported to p'raiice, the Nether- stock of sheep in Germany. The follow - 
jptjhWds, Poland and Switzerland, ing table, taken from tlijj^l^llhslji^u^in- 

and assuming that the internal m'ahufac- lioiise retiinis of importsyxwl 
tures of Germany consume one half of the eflects of this tiansfi'r of tlie Merino 
^ wool produced, which is short of the breed from Spain to Germany :— 


tmiKirted from in 1800. 

Germany,. 421,3,50 . . . . 

Spain and Portugal,. . 7,794,758 . . .' , 

hi 1800, the ports of both countries were 
open to English comnierce, as well os at 
the two latU'r periods; so that, in fact, the 
progre.ssivc increase of importe.iions from 
Germany, add the decrease from Pjiaiti, 
are the Is-st possible tests ol’ llic revolu¬ 
tion which has taken jdace in the relative 
position of those tw’o countries as respects 
the wool cultivation. A table below 
,'shows the diflerent prici'S. But not Ger¬ 
many only lias become a rival ol’ Spain: 
two distant eolomes of Pmgland may soon 
vie with both—New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land. In the year 179.5, a 
small flock of sheep, not exceeding one 
dozen, was carried to the upper colony of 
New South Wales, from the eajie of Gwid 
Hope. From, these sjinuig tlie vast 
flocks which now exist tliere. The quan¬ 
tity of w«»ol yielded for a long time was 
too small to form a shipment to I<2nglaud; 
but, in 1804, some Merinos, purchased 


IHH 18-27. 

3,.5‘/.5,146 . 22,007,198 pounds. 

9,2^14,9‘n. 4,349,643 “• 


from the king’s flock at Windsor, w’erc 
sent out; and such a prodigious increase 
of shecj) took place, that whilst, in 180t>, ‘ 

only 245 pounds of w'ool were imported , 
into I'ligland from New South Wales, in 
1828, 1,603,512 pounds were imported. 
Tlie following table will show the value 
of the various kinds of wools of tlie differ¬ 
ent countries in the l^ondon market:— 

Germany, ^ d s d 

f 1st and 2d 

Saxony Electoral, per lb. 4 0 to 6 6 ’ 
and Priroa, . . “ 9 6 “ 3 <5 

Silesia ' Secunda,. . “ 1 9 “ 2 3 . 

Tertia, . “ 1 6 “ 1 9 

Austria, ..Elector. . “ 4 0 “ 5 6 

Bohemia, ( Frima, . . “ 2 4 « 3 9 

and tSecuniia, “ 1 9 “ 2 3 

Hungary, ^ Tertia, . . “ 1 3 “ 1 9 


Lambs’,.« 1 6 « 3 9 

Pieces.« 1 6 “ 2 « 


0 














d 

• • v 

8. 

d. 

Fribe, ....... per 

lb. 1 

&to 1 

9 

Fleeces, 

U 

1 

G 

“ 2 

6 

' Spanish, Lepue^a,.... 

a 

2 

0 

“ 2 

,2 

Segovia, ........ 

u 

2 

0 

“ 2, 

4 

Soriana,. 

u 

1 

10 

“ 2 

0 

Caceres, 

4i 

2 

0 

“ 2 

3 

Seville, . 

(C 

1 

8 

« 1 

10 

Portugal,. 

u 

1 

2 

« 1 

4 

Lambs’,. 

u 

1 

4 

“ 2 

0 

Australian, l>est,. 

u 

2 

0 

“ 5 

0 

2d ajjd inferior,. . . 

u 

1 

2 

“• 2 

0 

Lambs’,. 

u 

1 

2 

“ 2 

1 

Van Diemen’s Landf 






Greasy and inferior. 

u 

0 


“ 1 

0 

Clean and better, . . 

u 

1 

3 

“ 1 

9 

’Eng. Merino, W'a.shed, . 

u 

1 

9 

« 2 

G 

In the grease, . . . 

if 


none. 


»‘^oiuh Down,. 

(( 

1 

0 

“ 1 

4 

< Joats’ ■fvool, 'I'urkey, . . 

it 

1 

4 

“ 1 

8 
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According to a work by* M. Temaux, 
(q. V.), Paris, 1827, o^heep-breediog and 
die wool trade in France, the Spanish 
wool was, forty years ago, the barest. 
Since 1794, but particularly since 1804, its 
price has sunk considerably, whilst that 
of Saxon wool has risen. In 1804^ a 
kilogramme of the best Spanish wool cost 
twenty-four francs, in 1827, only nine 
francs; the best F'rerich wool at ihe first 
periotl, eighteen francs, at present, twenty 
francs ; and Saxon electoral wool, at tire 
first jM^iod, sixteen francs, at present, 
thirty-four francs. As Loudon is tlie great 
mart of the world, and tlie consumption 
of wool ill England so enormous,— 
<‘32,000,000 pounds of foreign • wool alpne 
in a year,—a tabic giving the imports of 
wool from all quarters into Great llritaiii 
will afford some idea of the relative pro¬ 
duction of wool in tlie various countries. 


t'diiiilrifs from 
whioli iniuortod 

im 

IBIO. 

1815 

• ItMi. 

182.5 

.1827. ' 

1830 

Russia, Sweden 

Piii/iidi 

S Poundt j 

P omuls. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

J'tmnds 

and Norway, 

5<»,r>0,T 

:i7i.isi 

7.’3 014 

‘,095,000 

(i07.558 

‘203,2:11 

Denmark, . 


. 424.K4-> 

13,.VJ7 

.554,213 

.59,8‘2fi, 

17!>,717 

733,24« 

i'rn»sia. 


io.'.,o7;t 

107,101 

131,100 

7n„410' 

(rernianv. 

77i‘'.eHr> 

:!,]:t7.4SH 

,'),n3,442 

28,70!).()(!1 

21,2‘20,788 

20,073,8(^2 

Netherlandii, . 

2,i'7.t 

'4;w,'';« 1 

18ti,0.')l 

J ,0r.9.’243 

3!)2,4.54 

939,123 

France, . 


7r>(i,427 

230,00!) 

43(;.()78 

:{4.5,;i00 

' 452193 

Portugal, . 

Spam and Cana- 


],14t’>,(>07 j 

'jr).!.-: 

f £I5:»,703 

451,(si? 

40P,942 

rws, 

r.,;i.c>.407 

(I,il2<t,r)7<t 

3,53!>,2‘20 

8,200.427 

3.898.000 

1,043,515 

(Jibrultar, . 


, 12,801 

I 3, tel 

l!t,250 

18.£I88 


Italy, 

21 .."to! 

‘>7,070 


227,453 

177,20!» 

9,461 

Malta, . 

Ionian Islands, ■ 

4(1,040 

.V>,804 

.'.,050 

72,131 

2.5.083 

5.5('.5 


Turkey, . 
Guernsey, .fer- 
sey, Alderney 


I2„')13 

180,584 

.513,414 

315,807 

7,745 

and Man,. . 
Fast Indies, 

New Holland and 
V’an Diemen’s 

41,407 
701 

0,’2(4 

j 

10,015 1 
8,050 

22,20t) 

20.949 

5,219 

< 

1 

Land, 

Cape of Good 

107 

73,171 

£10,415 

323,005 

512,7.58 


Hope, 

British Nortli 
American col¬ 
onies, West^ 
indies, and U 

'2'I,7J7 

23,3ti3 ; 

* 

13,‘^(:!1 

27,010 

44,441 

33,407 

Slates of A- 
inftrir.a. 

4,111 

• 8,590 

1,477 ! 

i 

80,5:i8 

87,187 

9,033 

Peru, . . . 

14,313 

10:5,9.''m 

5,741 

Chile,. 

Rio de la Plata 

• 

1 

■ 

14,7£W 

2 

« 

- 

20,,589 

and Brazil, 
Prize,. 

iki.it;! 

2:i.h:!7 

45,a38 

73,030 

.331,302 

270 

Total imports from) 
foreign part>., \ 

10,014,i;i7 

13,040,37.5 

9,789,02(3 

43,795,‘281 

j 29,122,447 j 

^,31*3,059 


t 
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WOOJj-WOOLLENi 

■ -i!."' ■' ' V 

For'the woo! of the U. Stat^ the reader BmaU'cylittariori rolls, which aw join^E*, 

togetlier, and stretch^ apd'spuiii by.-tf!r J 
slubhing or roving maobinC, thid a^iiny ,:i. 
.,or uiulu, in both of which the Hpiiidlect' • 
are mounted on a carriage^ which paiiseiifY 


is referred to the ^cles Shet.p, and Unit¬ 
ed Sftcdes. The ainoiint of woti imported 
into the U. States in tlie year ending 

September 30,18211, was 1,494,4311 lbs. 

“ 1830, “ 669,883 “ 

« « 1831, “ 5,622,960 “ 

For more information, we refer the reader 
to the various English publications on 
this subject, which include several able 
treatises on the question of the wool 
trade. Various German and French 
treatisi's ^also should l)e mentioned; as 
Wagner’s Contriimtions to the Ivnowl- 
eiige and Treatment of Wool and SIieej> 
(2d ed., Berlin, 1821); F. B. WeUx On 
the Raising of fine and noble Wool (Bres¬ 
lau, 1822); J. M. Ijaron von Elireiifels, 
On die Electoral Sheep and Eleetoral 
Wool (Prague, 1822); Christ. Charles 
Andr6, Latest Views on tiie, liaising of 
• Wool and Sh«;ep, taken from three French 
Writers (Prague, 1825, 4to.); Hheep and 
Wool, by professor’liibhe (Prague, 182.‘i); 
Petri’s Whole Subject of Sheeji-Breeil- 
, ing, &c. (Vienna, 1825,2 vols., 2ti ed.); 
,Tiie latest and most interesting No- 
le es respecting a Knowledge of the finer 
Kinds of Sheep and Wool, by the same 
(Vienna, 1829); On the Wool Trade of 
Gerntany m 1829, by Eisner (1S30): all 
of these works are in German ; further, 
JSiouveau TraiU sur Laine, by viseouiit 
Perrault de Joteinps (Paris, 1824); His- 
toire de VIntroduction des Moutoux h Lainc 
fine (FEspagne dans les divers Rials de 
FEurope, £c,, by M. C, P. La.stoyne 
{I’aris, 1802); JVotice surV^mdioralion des 
Troupeaux de Moutons en France, by (J. 
L, Ternaux (Paris, 1827). The rei»nrts 
on the trade in the newly-ej-ecte-d wool 
markets at Berlin, Breslau, Sletfai, Dres¬ 
den, Leipsic, Nuremberg, &-c., published 
in the^,^Wgcmctjic Zeitung, are also of 
j mucli mterert. (See the next article.) 

Woon,E.>s. The fibres of wool, being 
vouiorted and elslsfic, are drawn out aiul 
Hjiun by tnachuiery in some respects simi- 
. lar to that used for cotton, but Offering in 
’ various particulars. In tlie preceding ar¬ 
ticle, it is •mentioned tliat there are two 
BortS/of wool which afibrd the basis of 
different fabrics, the long wool or worsted, 
in wbicli the fibres are rendered parallel • 
by the process of cpmbing, the material 
of which camlets, bombazines, &c,, are 
made, and the. snort wool, prejmred by 
carding, like cotton, which is used, in dif¬ 
ferent degrees of fineness, for broadcloths, 
flannels, and a multitude of other fabrics. 
This wool, when carded, is formed into 


backwards and forwards, so os to stretch 
the material, at the same time Uiat it is i 
twisted. On account of tlie roughness 
of the fibres, it is necessary to cover diem 
witli oil or grease, to enable them to move 
freely upon each other dunng the spiu- 
iiiiig and weaving. After the cloth is t 
woven, the oily matter is removed by 
scouring, in order to restore the rougli- 
ness to the fibres [irejamitory to th6 sub¬ 
sequent operation pf fulling.—In articles 
which are made of long wool, the texturd 
is complete when the stufl' i8siK*(j from 
the loom. The jiieces are siihsetjucntly 
(Ijed, and a glos.s is communicated to 
them by pressing them between heated 
metallic surfaces. But in cloths made of 
short w'Doh the web, when taken from tlie 
loom, is loose and open, and requires to 
he submitted to another oj)erati,on, eddied 
futUng (q. \.), by which tlie fibres are 
ruad«‘to felt, anti combine more closely.- 
(See Felting.) Bj this piocess, the cloth 
i.s reduced iti its dimensions, and tlie beau¬ 
ty and stability of llic texture are greatly. 
imjiroviMl. The tendency to become 
thickened by fulling, is peculiar to wool 
and liair, and does not exist in the fibres 
of cotton or It ilc|K*nds on a eer- 

idin roughness of these animal fibres, ■ 
wliicli jierimth motion in one direction, 
while if retards it in another. It thus 
pn'oiotcs entanglements of thrt fibres, 
which serve to shorten and thicken the 
woven fabric. Before the cloth is sent 
to the fulling-niill, it is iifcessary to 
cleanse it from all the unctuous matter 
which was applied to prejiare the filires 
for spinning.—The naji, or downy sur¬ 
face of broadcloths, is raised by a jiroeess,- 
which, while it improves the lieauly, 
tends somewhat to dpiimish the strength 
of the texture. It is produced by curding 
the cloth wiUi a species of burrs, the fruit/ 
of the common tensel {dipsacus fuUsmum^' 
which is cultivated for the jiurpose. Tfai# * 
operation extricates a part of the flbtiw,* 
and lays, them in a parallel dii^iott./ 
The nap, ovinposcd of those fibres, ig 
theji cut off to an even siirikce, by th« 
process of shearing/ This is iierfinWip#, 
ui various ways; but, in one of the mt^ 
(Mnnirion methods, a large spiral, bla^ 
revolves rapidly in contact with another - 
blade, while the cloth is stretched over a 
lied, or support, just near enough for thet^ 
projeetihg filaments to lie cut.ofT at 
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.y%mforrafength, while th? maiH texture re- 
■; mains UninjiiretJ. ' » 

V", Mamfminre of WooUehs. In England, 
. 4he arts of spinning wool and manufac- 
, furing the yarn into cloth, were tmdoiiht- 
'e'dly introduced by the Rcnnatis. Tlie 
manufacture of broadclotlre was ('■'tab- 
, ‘lisbed soon after the’year 1200, if not [tre- 
vionsly. But the wo/illen inaniifiicturc 
' of Flanders being, at this period, and long 
- after, in a connparatively advanced state, 
English wool was exported in large quan¬ 
tities w Bruges ajul other Flemish cities, 
whence tine cloths and otlier products were 
brought back in exchange. Edward III in¬ 
vited over FleiniJ'h wi'avei'S, fiilk'rs, djers 
and Olliers. Slu irtly after the first emigra¬ 
tion of Flemings, or m i;{:t7,air act was pass¬ 
ed. prohibiting the wearing of. aii.v cloths 
made bejond sea, and })roliibiting the ex¬ 
port ofEnglisli wool. Fioiiitl!at[tenod,the 
inaiinfactqre has always been regarded as 
ofjiriuiary miportanci'. During the reign 
of ('harles 11, there were man}. lliungli 
unfounded, ronqilamts of the deca} of llie 
niannliieture; and, b} wa\ of encouraging 
' it, an act was pa-'sed, ordering that all per¬ 
sons should be buried in wooUen shrouds. 
Tlas act pf'\serv«‘d its plaee in tlie statute 
book for more than IMOvcars. Towaidsthe 
, end of till' seventeenth ceiiiiiry, .Mr.ti’rcgo- 
ry King and doctor Daven.'iiit 1 Daxenalil’s 
Wark.t, Wlutv\ovtli’s ed., vol. ii, p, 2;tl) es- 
tniiaTed tlie \alue of the wool shorn in 
F.ngland at C2 000,000 a year; and'liey 


supposed tliat the value o/ the wool 
(including that imported from abroad) 
was qnmlrupled in •'tlie manufacture, 
making _ the entire value of the woollen 
articles annually produced in England 
and Wales, £8,000,000, of which about 
£^,000,000 were exported. In 1700 and 
l/Ol, the official value of tlic woollens 
cxjMirted amounted' to about £3,000,000 a 
year. Owing lo the vast increase in the 
w'ealth and population of the country, tlie 
manufacture tnust have 1‘eeri ver}’ greatly 
pxte.nded during the last century; but 
the increase uitiie amount of the exports 
lias Iwen eoinparatively incoii.widerable. At 
an average ol the six veal’s ending with 
1780, tlie apnual official value of the ex- 
}Kirts was £3,.'>■14,100 a year, being an in¬ 
crease of only about ".£510,000 on tlie 
amount e.xported iii 1700. The ex'traor- 
diiiai’y increase of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture, soon after 1780, ‘and the e.xteiit to 
which cotton articles tlien began to he 
substituted for those of W'ool, though it 
ilid not oceasirtn luiy alisoliite decline of' 
the manufacture, no doubt contributed 
powertiillv to elieck its progress. In 1802, 
tlie otlii’ial value of the exports rose to 
.£7.lf21,C'2, being the largest amount 
they have ever readied. In 18J2, they 
sunk to £4,.37(5,47l>. During llie tliree 
veai.s ending with 18.30, the official and 
the declared or real values of the woollen 
maiiiifaetures exjiortcd from the Fiiited 
Kingdom have been as follow.s:— 


ia2:! isj;i ifi,30 

f fffieial value of woollen iiianufaetures exported, £5,728,0(i,0 £5..372,I00 £5,.558,709 
Declared Ol real value of ditto,. .5,12.5,984. 4,(>(il,2.59 4,650,884 


Value of the Mnvufitrlure: J^umlur of 
Persons employed .—The most discordant 
estimates have been given as to both these 
' jKiints. For the most part, however, they 
have been gro.ssly exaggerated. Mr. Stc- 
■veiismi, who isone of the writers on British 
statistics on wdiose etateminits the most 
reliance i.s to be placed, after a careful 


examination into the subject, has given 
the folhivvlng estimate of tile value of 
the woollen inamitaetured goods gmuially 
jiroduced in England and Wales, anil of 
the interest, \:.c., of the capital, and the 
number of persons employed in the man¬ 
ufacture :— 


Total v alue of manufactured articles,.£18,000000 

Value of raw material,.^.t £6,000,000 

Interest on capital, sum lo rejiluee its wear and tear, 

and manufiieturei-s’ jirofits,. 2,400,000 

Wage.s of workmen,.. 9,600,000 

- £18.000,000 

Number of peo^e employevl, 480,000, or perhaps 500,000. 

*We believe, howfiv’er, taking Scotland Groat Britain may, at present, (je inod- 
-into account, and looking at the, probable erately adculated at £20,000,(X)0, or . 
annual expenditure of eai'h individual on £22,000,000. But, on the other 
"* woollens, that the total value of the man- Mr. Stevenson has materially underrated i 
ufuctured articles annually produced in tlie'proporiion of tlie entire value of tlio 
*' . VOL. xnr.' ^ 
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. raai^unicture to the Wiare of tho 

,capttali?ts «nd to in4«mliUy 

Vt^ern for dteir vatitms outgoingSi^ and to 
/yield thttittorduiary |>rofitsi. lii catimatiug 
r.the vvagtsa of tlio persons eiupioyod at 
' 4 ibout right shiiiini^ a^^woek, or twenty 
(xttimbi a j’ear, lie is below die mark; and 
ten shillings a week, or tweoty'^ix {tounds 
a tM’ar, would be a niore c«@Tiect aroragi*. 
The number of fxMxni* employed in ilie, 
niivimfactnre iloes not probaoh’ much ev- 
•eeed, if it does not fell sliort ol, 4(X),(X)0.— 
Thplovv?'ondiuimoftliewooile».niaiuit;i<- 
Itiirt'S ui tl»tt Ik Stales at ilie ('onnnenet - 
lueht of the last war with dreutlJrhain. n .us 
shown by the request ot'the scei etary o!'\' :u 
lo coiigri^ tliattlio existing laws imghi be 
aoikr repealed ae to allow iln' iin|>on.i- 
tion of SIX thousand hlanke's for tli>' bi- 
diau department. Tlie law. iitov.-w-. 
was not repealed, and ,t!u> want of w.i.ii- 
lenSjXluring that eontesi,ea»s«-il tiie t stal»- 
lifdtm^ot i« some woollt ii f;n‘;oiios, an 1 
aa extension of tiie buMtit'i». oi tlto-.*- 
which had j»ri'vioii>h evi-ted; imt thi \ 
COuld(Sii}>ply unK a sm iii jmrl of tlie ilo- 
,nnand, unf an illicit tra le wn-, iii iaci, 
kept up w I 1 the ouiMny’. 'flic growth of 
sheep, and the inaunfiu'tnrc of liioii wou], 
was of coiisidi'ia'nle tainc son i after tie- 
close of the war; and tnaiij iniiiioii> of 
dollars wiTC m\<*,^ted in tlna- itr.iui lie- 
of business, fini’-woollcd ^ihtn p li;i\:ng 
licen purchaxal at lllo^t i \trav:ij.Mnt 
prices, Ixjcauise fine wool had be- ii tadd 
^ for from Uiree to fom dollai'< per jannid. 
'But the higii ilnties nojio-id during 
■ti|^ war were reduced atn r »!~ Tcimina- 
tion, and vast quantitit*« of IhiU'li and 
other woollen gorals* wore inti-odncod and 
■ naerifiecd yolm-ak ii]> the Aiii'th an i '^lab- 
lisluncuts. TJ>e mamifectun r-j wi jc ru¬ 
ined, and the sin eji were, to a gn ai cv- 
t'-nt, Hliiyghtored. f*(HHi after the (l.ll!^li 
cIoUh greatly aih aneed in |rtice, and Uie 
, Aiperican estabhshuteuLs bega.i pariadly 
to'revive, iwl mamiained iheiu-a-iM^ 
though tlie ''busirieas was not pnititahle 
> rill the paiaage of the tariff law of ] pt2-l, by 
which the existing duty of fifieen per 
c»)at on cloths and cassHucres, was nn- 
mediaiely raised to tlhriy fier cent., anti 
w^to ba made lhirty*thn-c and a liuif 
nereerit. after June ,'t6, An ad \a- 

JortMBtdtlty of twctity fHT couk, instead of 
the eataUug duty of fifttnni |3<;r rent., was 
abo kt|»awd on imjiortcd wof>l, to ad¬ 
vance teftbirty iwrcont afi.ir June I, IKJti, 
on all wool costiog more timn ten <••' 11 ^ 
per jjoutwl, Guntempiraiicoin.lv with the 
chaiigos in tbfr Ammcaii land' u levision 
of tlie Engtiiii tariff was made, avow edly 


with the object of enuHlitsg tlie Britiidi 
fiittmifecturerti-to coiutuand the foreign,’ 
and e^pocrally the American market of 
iow-pneed cloths. Th<i duty ittiposcd in 
pnnotl inudequate for the protCj^- 
tiiiii of the American woollcnf niamtftiC' 
turc': and their latiguiahing state ituU- 

e. !i'.ed t)u; mm of those etigtiged m tiieni, 

uiile-ss further legi.»latm* eidouragetncni 
wa-i atfouled, A bill l?i this efteet recoil¬ 
ed the sairt'tion of the house, but was iai.l 
on the (able ia the f>enate by the casting 
vote of the vice-president. Ste{i« wer« 
iinniejiately tolicn to bring tlie MiOiuet 
again bclbie co|igre\'': and .a cotneiisnti 
ot’ deieg,'ite> front the ' in’cn'sti il 

w.i.'i hi id at Hairishurg, in Xueunu 
'fill' Ct»n\emii«n jns'j nrt'd a nieinofnil, 
ri’i'ontnieiiding an lid Mileu'ei ibity of fiirtj 
per cen!. on wiKdlen ni.inulii •nires, ugfi 
an annua! increase t.>f fivi' p-r ceiit, im;’! 
it aiiitinnieii tn tifiy jut rent, .lit ih* i!>*- 
I) It*-tin tioi 'idneet in tin' next 

I t' I’lingres.^, Mr. Mullary e'liniatcd tiu' 
ceii-umptuin ot w■<v^itll■n^ in t!ie rmt*-! 
.'^i.stcNXt .■s7‘;!.U0<f.(KKi JK'! aniintn : v*f w inr h 
•■^liJ.tH'^i.ydd wtif inipiirted, * 

the pioiiiit'iiou-' of \inen*‘ati manufa- 
tiii'e-. anti the ii'-uh td' 

” hoii-s>’hiilii ijulii'.try. Tie’ uint}'ailoptf-d 
during that ‘.e'si>ii)ii iiiueii tnena.-ssi the 
I’M-iiiig dntie-* bi)iii on ti.anuliietnred 
tiiid uiunjnnifacuin il wo-';, .■'orne changes 
m tliesp iiaTticulais weii;‘made Ity the 
tariif uf l.'iti'J. in lise rejicrt mi wool 
;i!)(i w.ioitcns, made lo tiie "l'ri<md> of 
d )in".',tic indURtiy'.” a-.-eiubleti in NeW' 
V’ork 111 liic autuimi of 1" ii, the grt»s 
unnital (irodnct of wool ,tiiil ita man 

f. icn.n s in the 1'. Stntc' wa-csnin.nted at 
> il),0lK.MUK'. ’The fixed an 1 floating eap- 
It.d le-'ed 111 the woelje'j malllllactor.'■> 
111 the I . Stati's. Midi a' laiul.s, w.mr- 
rights, builiiiiigN iiiacimi.'ry, .stock on 
hand, aial cash ejnploveil, wa-estiii r> d 
at an eijual tiinouiit. ^Hie pioportion 1 
tween the iuieiUlU of wool used in tft^ 
f:irfore> and that worked up hvht>u-. ‘- 
hold iiubi«trv, was csriuitited to be us 
three to two. 

\V'ooi.i,E'n, Willuiin, an ciuiiieiit eu- 
graici, wjis born at Maidstone, in Kent, 
.^ugii't‘27c 17^15. Be was the ."on of a' 
thread-maker, and curly attracted the no¬ 
tice of lus school-mast^ by'hw dwplay pf , 
Uileiu fur drawing. Having aiteniiited 
some engravings in copjier, wJiich '^ivro 
soul by Mr. Tiimcv, aii euj{mser,thc latter 
t'mk him ns an apprenticru W'iien out of • 
hift tune, his rise m his profession was i cry 
rapid; and ho brought the art of lanJ- • 
scape engraving to great {leriecttuu. H<». 
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' «Wo engraved Iiistofical subjects ami por-» 
'^'tratts with the gn'fttest suceem All his 
'*hest works brinp hitjb pricos, bUt i»ar- 
ticttlarly his Ninbe, Thaiiton, Ceyx and 
, -Akyotie, f'cladon and Amelia, and the 
l''iKh('rv, all frotn Wilson; and his th atii 
of General W<*lfe, and Battle of the 
Hovih', from West. He db'd May 
17K'i, at the ape f>f fitly. 

Wooi.'SiCh ; the seat of the Jord chaii' 
ceUor of England, in ht.s ^-apncity of 
speaker oi'the'liouse ol‘lords. ItiswI.-at 
its Jiana* '.nijilie", it large, sfjimre hag of 
V W(a>l, without Itiick or amis, covered with 
Kid cio'h. In front of the lord chancellor 
he the great >e„| and the iniice. The 
'judges, king's « ouitsei at h:\v, and rna*'- 
l< rs in <•hiUleel•J. who sii in the Ijous*’ of 
lord*", hut do not tote, are likewi.se Henn-il 
on woftkaeks. 'I'he jmieuce was dcriv< d 
tioiu tile welt-kiiowa fiiet ot Wool Inning 
Is-ei:. ti’oiii an early penor!. the g'rcat •'f.i- 
pl<‘ ot I'nal.nid. C 

^\'o(u>Tov, Thinnas, an fhjglish di- 
tiiie. tlie roll lit' a trndesiiian of _,\<irtii- 
{ioiptoii, war iiorn in !h war ad- 

lijitled III' Sl.iie 1 I'ollege, (’juiibridtre. ai 
Hs'S.'i. ol' v.iiitli he wa- 'iibseiiueiitly 
eleet/'d fellow, and took onler-. Ihniag 
ftf'eo,, ail :,,v«(diious riaider ol'tbe work- 
n| ni!«-e;i. ! V itid'ib'd a fondness fur ai- 
legum 111 niterji.o l.itioiir ol .’reiipMo . 'he 
result of wjiseh teudeiiiw ap[»eared iii 
I7().'>. in a work enlitk-d tlie Old '\pol<>:'. 
for tin* Tniiii of liie ('liristiun Uoligiou 
against tlie Jews and Gentiles revited. 
'I fie object oftliis tract was to pro\e the' 
all 'ne nclMtis of Moses wejx> :i pica! ol’ 
Chiist mid Ins eliiirelu and to show tliar 
some of tJje {;itlier.s niiderstood them as 


, * , w,, y . * 

intifrprmtioTis of tlie inimgle* Christ, 
bm asserted that tliey were i^er actually 
wrought. Ho wosnotiW^rded iffitffl em- 
wy to (^hfistianity, and a pro^cudott was 
iiiHtitutod against him by the attorney*'®®*', 
neral, which Wbiston, and othca* frletiasto e 
Sohjration, had the inleroat to get Stayed. 
He wag not, liowever, silenced, and It*" 
d7y7, and the three following yearsypub-, 
lished his Sik' Discourses on the Miracles, •" 
and tw(i Defence.^ of the 1 >i.«cour»e8, i» 
w liieh he not only maintained his (bruier 
opiriion.H, hut eipre»sed liimself wiUi a 
garca-ifn and ndirjilc which gavi* senotiS' 
ftireijce: and die law again interfered. 
He wag tried at tJmldhall for blasplictny, 
when Ins coiins '! pleaded that it was s# 
i'ar ffopi his jmrfiose to bring tiie Chris¬ 
tian religion him conTempt, that lu* in- • 
t<‘iide<l to place jt rai a firmer footing. 
He was however, found guilty, ami seu- 
Teiiced to a yrar'? impriKinmetit, and,a 
fine of He pnn’hJiiW'd the hherty 

tif the rule.g of the k’iuc’.s lienrh prison, 
ader the exfiiratioii of hks imprisonment, 
not hem? able to {>ay his fine. He had 
ohljuiii d MuPe money by his pliblwatioiis 
winch \wr: swallou'cd up by legal cx- 
p ix'.', and he chiefly roliid for siipjiort 
on a sinall iinnual tulowancq from liw 
hjotlier. and the cniitrihutioiis of gomi: 
re.speci.ihle jicrpotis, »iio rcgardeil him 
as a man (d’iearnmg, tnisied by mysticism 
.Old cntiiii-wnMU. .'^olicitatinns were made ' 
for hi.*! leleiLsc h\ doct 'r ri.'pmiel tdarke} 
hilt he declined giv iiig luiy security iio,i 
to otlln ! ar^ftin in a Mindar way. He 
vMig, howc,IT, .s*Mtn afriT released by 
ileaiii, being’ carried ofl' by an epidemic 
disorder m Jsuuarv, IT.’W—175?k ht his 


s :cli, and not in- nalitics. In 17’-.1', he 
le.o hig f.'ilege, and went to London, 
wicre tie piihlighctf a Ijitm dissert.ition 
corf'i'niiyig flic gup(>OM'd epeth- of I*on- 
tn'g I’luitc to Ti’neniis. In the s.itii‘ year, 
he puhJished iw<» i.atiii tiigsortiulon.s in 
defence of GngijH's idlegoricai nio»le of 
If ferfijctutg the Hcripiims. Mk next 
work AViis nil liupiiry wheihf'r the fluu- 
‘ lu do tn.T, the ic'‘arest of any other ISeet. 
in Rcitgton re‘<emhle the primitive tdiris- 
tiHtis m I’nnciple.s and Practice. His 
I hief olyeel m tuis publication was, ap- 
jMirently, to etiack the clercy, which, with 
his ndtiiiid to refcids tit college, according 
to the Statutes caits'-d lum the loss of jjis 
fl-dowship, in i7~l. Ill 17‘Ai, h<‘liuhlisli- 
yd a iK'fenci* of tlie .Miracle of the Thuii- 
dcmig Iji'gioii. F.ugnfdng in the contrd- 
■ vitrsy bt'tweeii AnthonyCollitl.snndhiso|^- 
. |*orieHK he pul hshed several piimpidols 
, in w’hicii he not only argued for mystical 


<-ixlx-.'i<'euiid year. 

Woor.w!cu ; a market-town of F.ng-' 
liuid, ill Kent, on tiic Thnines eight miku ’ 
helow London ; Ion. 0“ 3 K,; lat. fiPdO 
N.; pepidation,' ni 17,008. It was 
•foFiiuriy only a smaU tillage, and owes 
Its coUiMipience to the establishment of a 
rptal d«H'k in the reign of Henry HI. 
The dock-yard has In’en progre.ssiveiy 
increiiMitg .«iuee its e^tahushiueMt, and, in 
its pri'seiit f»tiae, includis ahoin the fur¬ 
longs in length l>y one in Lin'ailtli; within 
witich s|>are theroare two drv-doclyS dvo 
slips throe mast-puids a nioidd-foft,' 
Htondionses of tarions deseriiwioijs, mast* 
luMise.s shed.s ihr lindiOT,'dwellingfs for 
the. > arious oflicers, a vi ry coniplete ' 

- RiiiiUirry for the matiufacturo of iinc.u«iB, ’ 
eVc. Th'ts dock-yard is under tlie dinso; 
tionofa cotnmbsioiHT, who has also thtt ' 
coutitdof. that of Ih ptford; Imd, ihirinff, .f 
the last war, the numiter of artificer* and ' 
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lalwjvrsi employed here mnuuQttHl to 
uenri) 20(H»: siin^e tl»o p<'a(;e, they are 
n'lJiiet'd UKftlHHit two tliirds bt'tliat imin- 
l»er. TIte arsenal at WoolwiMi, called 
the ff'arren, is the g^ittud itational dejuit 
tor everj' species of onlnauce, btnh iiiiii- 
tnry aud navt^ and eoiitaius an imiiMUi!<e 
(jiiainity of puns, ptm-earriapes, mihtary 
uitpons, and e\erv tiiinp |)enaininp to 
the dejtartinent of the onlnanee. The 
arsenal includes nearly si.vy acres, and 
contatiis various piles of briek hnildini.'s 
for diriereiit uses. The number of iir- 
tilieers, lfil*orf‘rs aud hoys einplojed is 
aiMuit eveliisive of Uie coin ict'. «li" 

amount to about POtl, "I'neralK eiuplou d 
tin the nn^ laborious otliees. At W oo!- 
wich is a ixijaJ tnihtnry aeadi‘iii\, in-n- 
lun d in Imt not tinalii at ranged till 
I7il. It is uiuler the diieenou oi' t.iie 
iinister-g^'nend atid hoard ot’oidnance flir 
llie lane betiiir; a heiu< n.nit-i'ou iiioi, an 
jns|H’eior, a prof sxn of'nuulu m.itie-. and 
ft»in iimsters. a proti*--''!! o) ; 

a professor of ioritiii-aiion. and t'wi uno- 
ters; one Fieiieli in.t'ter. two iliiiwuio 
ma'tei's.'B liuiemir iiwi>-:i'i a danenu: nm-.- 
ler. ^ The nninlii 1 of pnpfjs, >|_\ InJ 
r • slliet tlicptaee, Iia^ Iteen n dtieed 
to l(M>, Tlie\ are (file most re-pei tah.’e 
flliidie-,; wiiell .‘idlluneil !■ u-r In- lit hast 
fiur ti-et and nine itieh, •« liieh. and im; 
e\..-ecd si\ifcn, not he midt r loi4rie( ii, 
_\eurs of ape. As m>oii a' 'lie\ .ire ad- 
(niltetl on the estidili'-hineni. tiny (»e;Mm 
t.< rei'tnve nr tlie late oi’ ft.') l‘J« ji. i 
annum. Tlie !Miildni£r 'n of h . ,c.ie)!,ii('d 
idnn. ami via' limit .11 ilo- e\|« mm of 
aS uifjClatt.OtKt. M oolu i<-ii eont.iili'. .dso, 
bari.ii’k', <1 papod.'i, loi d «' a n po'^orv 
(o''I'lmlel,',. se\er;d Jio'pitals. and oiln 1 
e),,iri:ab!e e'tabli'ihnients. 

W ooTZ. Stiif.} 

U'ofar'lt.R; i/ic einef tovin ofWor- 
ets,!! i-'hire, and one nf the niW'l aiieiciiT 
eith*s in r.iiuMiid. aarei-fibiv 'iruated m a 
tieantifnl ^an- on the t jisti-rn bairn- o) the 
Se^enl, Ih'ii.ean am leiu fondied pt.ai e. 
this eitv' had a -irontf wail, of \\lne|| 
some n it’ani' ina\ \i ( be seen. 'Die 
cathedral is a nohlf -iH-cimpn of (ioiine 
siinpiteily. It ua- fir-l i reefed hj Flliel- 
red, kinp of M< rein, m tisit. Inn wn- 
l)ifriii*<i down niul rehudt in the bepmmnt' 
fd’ tliRi thifteeini) eentnrv. It sulf!*red 
corisiilerablc damail' dnnnp iii* etvil war, 
in the H’ipn of Char!*- I.' fn form is 
ihi't of a donble en,-,. p h nptti, 

41b feel,; inbniuith. 7"; and in heipht, 
li~ ; and the lowei, whjeh rise-, fnmi the 
! • nire of ilie crr>f*f aiaje, to the uliiimh* of 

'ibU teei, is ornanientt'd at tie' i-oniers l>v 

■% 


lofty ninnaclcs ami btutlemctiis. Tlic 
eathetiral contmoH itHut.v hniulsome mon¬ 
uments, and is adorned w'ith a variety of 
N'ldptures. 'I’liis <vily .snftered trnn'h 
durmp the wars l»eiwt.s»n the Imust.'s of 
York and Lnnrnstor; hut the iuo.st re- 
iniirk.ihlc event here was the fiimoiis 
Ivittle hetwta'ti the English army, ittHlcr, 
I'romwell, and the Scotch, in the rmi,«c 
of (’harh'sll, in H»51. (See CwmvvU.) 
Of the jtarisli chnrehes then- are iitiie 
wit lull the walls and two withonl. Here 
an' \arious pubhe huildines and eharitn- 
ble in.'titutiotss, and ineoinuf-hotises for 
1 iinous w'ct'. It- hop market is the mo-t 
eoii'idemhle. m tlie kmpdom. Tliere i- 
a 1)1 id ire over (In' Se%ern, coii.-isting of 
li\e arehes. 'Die tiade of Won-ester js 
coii'iderabli'. The jM>reelani amt ploie 
maiinliictures ai-e earti<'d on m a prtat 
( Merit. It sends iwo menibei> to fiarlm- 
iiii lit, PopiilaiKiii in l>'.U. I.'S.till): 1*40 
miii''north-west ot’tmuihiii; Ion.W.: 
lat. .Vi 1(1 N. 

Woiotsiin. Joint Tijitoli. earl of a 
)Miioii o!‘ leaimiip, and oiK' of tie' few 
ir>i,>n oin.inunts "f Kneland iti tiie !it- 
O'. iiili ( eii'o'o,is- Uiin at [’.m ii'iii, or 
1 !\ .I'll HI. lilt 'aml't iil,;e'liir)'. and ediicatei! 

.j Haliol .'ohe^.-e. <t\ffiid. H" wa- the 
'"11 ol a>id 'I'lli' i'>t. OI 'I iji'ol? ahd I*oW\', 
ai'd w i' enaied a Msemiiit and earl ot‘ 

\\ or'e'ler liv Ihii'i V!, who al-o ap 
poinit d iiim |or,!-,i)-p(it\ ol' [n-iund. Hv 
IMimoiI I\ le wi)' mitde knii'lit of the 
;;,lli'r. and 1 oii'titUled |uslif,' of \ori!» 

\\ ,i! ' i^r hte. l>u;.'ilaie sii\s lie wa- 
-ooii I'iicr made eon-table of the 'fowei • 
w'ole otiiei' asst ri that he wd-' twii ■ lotd 
bii'i' eon-iabli .and tv. le*- lord liipli rn it-- 
'iii r. Hi w.t- ai'o a second time ileplitj 
Ol lienti mint of Iii-laiui. nndei the dnke > 
ol't 'till cnee. III wiilell e.ipiieily tie atUtlllteil 
the r-.'iiN ot kildan' and Desmond foi 
-.jpl»oiiiim' tlx' iiiHoiTi'i'iion Hpain-l poi- 
enmii lit, and senlener-d the latfi r to 1 m* 
belii Jidoii. < In the tvpijmtari rcM-ise o(' 
fortiiM ''1 Apenenei'd b\ Kaiwuni IV mill 
ili( house of V ork, in ( onserjtteiici of the 
pniction lielweefl the earl of Warw'irk 
ami the duke of Flarenee, the carl of 
Worcester, the M'veriri, of whofic jiidieinl 
proi i'cdmi's art hiplt eonstahh' liad ren- 
dercil him r-vlremelv ohiiovioijs to the 
I jineiLstnaiis, hecaine^one of the lirst ob- 
jeeis of their veiijreauee. Me endeavored 
to ftnd seenrify ibr hi.** piTNUt by eonreid- 
ineiit. but wiis discovr red in a tree ill tiio 
I'lrest of Weybridpe, near linnrinpdon, 
and thence cotivi'vr'd to Lornlon..w’hciw 
he wa.** htt.*ftiiy tried on tin- (icciiHation of 
er«'-lty tn Inn Itish adinmHtnition, liar- ^ 
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lioularJy inwards two infant sons of the 
earl of Xh^Hiiiond, and pondcntn^d lose 
, IS h<;a(] on Jl’ower hill, on the eighteenth 
. tif <»<'foli<*r, 14?0, wiii(;h Sentence was 
<'xeniU‘d acconlingly. He was married 
ihn'c times, Injt left only one soil* and 
heir, by his third ■w'lfe. 'I'he eai) o^,’ 
\V(iri'i>f!ter ajijirarw to have been a piTson 
tif eoriKiderable icaniing and of great ac- 
eoinjdiKbnients for tlx; age in whicii lie 
hveii. In his return Irorn a pilgriiimgr to 
Jenisnlenil be bail jmsseil some time at 
Venieij, Tadua and Rome. He wa« led 
1o Rome by his desir»‘ to m e tiie Vatican 
1sf;rary; aixl he fiiere iiwde an eh'irttiit 
'■ration to pope I’iti*. II. He was a gretit 
<o!!ecfor of b(M»ks, and gave m;«i!i«'cript.s 
'if mark-- valix* to fl»r univervitv of 
f>\ibrd. The liteniry works <il‘ thi.'* no-. 
i'K tnati. ii>. faj as wo aro aeijuainted with 
tncji), are an [>ngii*'ii tniii'iation of t 
t < /A »imii ib/f, and oI'Tvmi Deeltmilions 
n'ixio by Piililni-^ t'onx'biis Scipio and 
tiav‘i~ k’latn'giii'iis. t'omjs'ti'ors t'or liie 
Love Ilf l.iltT'ee, Itotll printed by Wil- 
liao) ('iixti'ii; some ttrJitioii~ atirt I'.jMs- 
t*e.-; .iiid at) I'jitrLsIi truU'lation I't't',ev.i\ 

1 'ommeritune'-, as uiiicbniy Hnli'h afV.ur'". 
'•;ppii*.*d to prmtt d iii the n .i.Ti 
of llemv \ ni. In Ilie M\lh of IM- 
^ard IV. tx' lirew Up ttid'i"' t'or tiie 
p’ae.iie ot'iiie .Noodity .11 all l*pN-ei linio-, 
rid (/rders ami ^t,^iu•e' liii Jii-’s .Mil 
Triiim|ilis: and m the Vsiimoieim ''oi- 
!t e*ionaie* >riiiii!i!iei s, .'Statutes.iml i;u!> 
.■iiaik (y Joiin 'I'lptolie. Ihle of \V or. I-- 
!>a, ami Con^i.iide of r.miliim!, l.\ 'f.i* 
Kaio'~ (’o'.iimjn(l!)i'’ni, yt Wirul-or, 
^l..\,'it!i i'.dwaid IV, lu III' oliMi've.l in 
.'U Just*- of reel’s wiihi’i tlie Realm I f 
•'.iiolaiid, \c. He In al-o -aid to iiave 
wiitten a l*etun)ii AiraniNt the 1,nil .id?. 
..;iii an Onitioii to ibe ftli/ens of rndiM : 

. ;i.:;oi!jr tb« I'laiuiNeriptN ltelonenij.'':o 

1, ’ 1 . ohi c.tiliedral In a volinr.e eoi.'m'i.ii*.' 
■ibont twi'tity e|»;Ntif>.., jbtir of bi> wnnne. 
•ind the n st addn'NNed to him. 

'VVoi.i T'TrR. r.dward SoineiNe'. iiai- 
ipiiN of, an r.osriisli nobleman, . elebrated 
l(>r his scie’itil'.e studies, -uni Mippos' d to 
h.r.e liM n the Hist inventor of the steani- 
etieiiie. TtiiN nobleniiui cngni'ial in the 
». ntee of Clmrlc.N I tinring the eiv’il 
war, and, after its ternminiion. S|iei,i Iun 
time III iVtireineni, ami in the cultivation 
Ilf natural ph)loNt»|fli\ and mech.anics. In 
lilR'k die iHibhstied ii bm»k entitled the 
Seaiitlings of <>ne llumlred Inventions, 
iiivvbicb lie rirsi gtive adescnpf.imof die 
uses and cfTeets of Ins engine;'aiul^lie 
alienvards published a small {Kimphiei, 
calKa! an Exact ntul 'I'nie HclimtKiti of 
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the most sttipe'ndous Waler-eonimandi-'' 
ing Engine, invented by the Right Hon¬ 
orable (and dcservedlyto bfe iJraised and 
admired) Edw. Sonie.n.e^, I.a>w Mar<|uess 
of Woreester. Steani.) Ii:i^ netllwr 
of tiifse vvork-s does be give any taate- 
nierit of the inode of eonstlucting his 
engine ; bnt,from his rlcscnption and ac¬ 
count of Us effects, it way be inferr^ 
that it.H iietinn (U'|M-ndi'd oil tboconden.'fa- 
tion as well i> the elaistic force' of the 
.steam,*and coiiwquently lliat in princfiple 
it res'-mbled the miKlorn steam-engine. 

It <5eem« also^ihat he iiad actually con- 
structeil a machine ujion a large wale, 
though, unf'irtnnatelv fjr liimwlf euid for 
The iiiter<Kt.s of wienct', be vvas unalde to 
excite the attention of the public tnvvaixls 
hi« project, anti was looked upon by bis 
contemfMimrie.s as a viNMiuarv sjwculator. 
His death tfKik place i!i at the age 

of seventy. 

Worcester; sbire town of W(trcr,Ntpr 
conniy, in .Massocbusett.N. (See.'fppent/jr, 

* ml of this voluine-i 

Worm. Hn the scripttiral sense, M-e 
/yiZi.‘S, in .1 jihdoiogical n)'‘anilig, se*' 
LuHzuiisTix, and Phiiohicy.) 

V\ or.ii, or WsTiHvroHii, in an armv 
I'l garriN.ii!, ly some [H'cnl ir word or n. n- 
ti i.er, by wi.icli die so1d|^rs know hml 
di'tiiieniNii cm- atiolher in the night. A.( 

..;id by vvlndi spies and designing per- 
MiiiN ari' (bseovered. It is iis«‘d also to 
prevent siirpriK’s. 'fbe word is gr.'ii 
iiiir. 111 aii.atmv, cv' rv mglu. 

WoRiiNW nivTU, \V ii'i:Uii. fi'U celebnitinl 

li under of what is c:i!i»d the lake sciiool 
ef ]s>etrv, vva- ixirti in ITTli,ofa tfNpi'cta- 
ble fainilv, at t'ocKenmjuili. in (fumber- 
liuid. 'I’lie fimt part of his ediie.alioti In; 
lei-iivtsl at llfiwkNlie.-id gniaiinar-fK’btiol 
(1 .:inca.N!iire i: and the cla.NNical kiiovvledpt* 
whieh be aeipiired tliere is said lo.bivve 
been nmix'eMeiiNive than is usual with 
boVNi.f ItiN Hire. While ut,Havvksbead. 
he delighted in reading anil recifuig the 
poets and m rambling among the fHauit- 
ftil Ni-. iieiv of that country. His first al- 
tempt in verse was n.avle at the nee of 
tliirteen. In 17p7, lx* reniovo.l to ('aiii- 
bridgt*, when* he was inatriciilated as a 
studetit of St. Jotui's C'llh'ge. .\t the nm- 
veisjty he eoiitmued n .snrticient tuix* to 
obtain the dcgn*e xif nuu-ter of arts; and, 
m one of the .long vacauons, he uialer- 
took a jK'di’strian excursion on the conti¬ 
nent. 1’lie result of his remarks he gave . 
TO ilie-pnblie, in 171X1, with the I'th* of < 
Ib'wriptive r^ketclies, in Verse, taken , 
vlupug a I’edestrtan. Tour m the Italian, 
Swiss aipl f^avovard Vip-. Uie same 
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Wft,', Ire published an Evening Walk, hn 
Epbtle in Verse, addreaseil to n Vouiig 
jLft'lx, fnun the. Lukes of the ,N<>rtli ot' 
rhighuui. Both these ptkuns rutuain ntany 
sjwmiotjs of bt'anufiil pieturosque de- 
seriptiiHi; but it is niirioiis to observe how 
ditfcrenl is the style fi-oni tliat which he, 
jirterw-anls ado|»teti. On quitting college, 
lie for a while Hiiuisod himself with wan- 
deniiff over various parts of tlie kingdom, 
and at length took a cottage in the. s<- 
ciudt'd hajiiii'i of Affoxton, at ihe fiSot of 
the CliiaiinK'k hills, in Sotnersetshire, and 
near the sjhu where Mr. Coleridge then 
re^tdnd. The two friends pass'd their 
icue III litehirv pursuits, or in nuiihliiig 
among tlie hills, or ht the sen-'Iiore. Mr. 
Wordsworth was then a frieinl, ninl ('ole- 
ndife an vuthusiast, of lilx’rtt : and the 
eMi.'SHjneiicc wa.s jatliei hidnTtui'-. \ 
vilinge lawyer took it into his iierid that 
the\ were daiigeroiis Jacohiii'; ainl a 'py 
Via» Ctiiployed to wnteli tiieni m their 
tv;dk.». and lo oiideaior te dntw from 
them their‘‘UpfiO'i d sreret. may Im> 
un.iguied, hi eniild lIjM'uver iiothim;. and 
ivported them tn lie perti'Ctly l;armh>-< 
It \va- whjile lie wa-i dwelliin: m Sumer- 
■ til,It la- pliumed anil parily wrote 
t1"- JonCill Ballad'-, iiiii nded as an ev- 
peunient on m oi w ^y-n in of pm try 
Tln-\ ^^ere ptihlisheil m and re- 

ptinrnl in !t^07, uiili an 'iddmunal io|- 
miit. It wift a eom-idenihle toni U-liirv 
thir iio\el jKa-tieal sule fmind timir m 
the eyes of the pnhiic. and it wa- a*,- 
tuolnl hy the weapon^ of ndieule, -atne 
Bill! arirmneiu; hm it h.i-at iem.uli gam* d 
imnar'Mi', f^artivUL- and innlatnr«. and 
M.i-. W orihwortli i- imw looked up in as 
pe- head of SI ela-^', t\hicii iiiclmh s many 
nan ot’ talent'; In I7l>s. he jiaid, -n 
Company will) hi.- M«tei, another\i‘it to 
tin eoiitiiienl. and, m Kf'Uled ,ii 

Cra—inere m \\'e~tinorcliuid. In |.''dd, 
he wa- nmted III manria^Te U, Miss .Mary 
HutehiiiMin. ol IVnntli. hy whom he ha- 
t's^\enil eiiiidreii. 11<- ha.-* continued ever 
Sitioe to p -iih at (ira—mere, oi at Rydnl. 
on one of tile W chtnioreland lakes, ev- 
<M*pt dnniig the period of ti third tour oti 
the continent m which he Im iiiIiik 

stcfis to the cla."ie land of Italy. 'I'hroiigh 
the |«'rts*fiaJ frii nd-hi|i of lord Loicslale, 
Mr WojvlKW'ortl) h.i- fur some years held 
the situation vf'distnhmor of Hiimjw for 
the counties of Cntnherland and West- 
iriun-laud. Beside- the Lyneid Ballads, 
Mr. W'ortjsw'orih ha- imhlislied the Kx- 
Cftrsion, a Bix m (Ito., lt<l 1), a work as 
origmai, iu its coinfs/sition and siihfec;ta 
flo B u hoDorahle to tire uiste and beiiev- 


olenoc i>f the writer; the Wliite Doe of 
Rylstonc, a Poi'tn (4to., IHl.M; aTtianks- ^ 
giving IMe, Januan' Bl, 1816, whh other* 
short Piec.ea, childly referring to PuWiO .■ 
Events (1816); Peter Bell, a Tale, iii' 
Verst* (1819); the Wagoner, a Tale 
(JH19); die Kiver Duddon, a Hones of 
Hoiiiicts; Vaiidracour and Julia, with other • 
Pieces/8vo.. 18SJ0); Ecclesiastical .Hketch- 
<‘s ()82y}, consisting of a aeries of koii- 
ncis relative to certain jaaiits in tht; ec- 
cle-iiistical history of England; and Me- 
moiifds of A Tour on the Continent (8vo., 
IH'i'J). The Excursion is the *«'cond part 
of a long |HM*m entitled the Kecluw, of 
winch tie' first and third parts have not 
Iveii piihlislu'd. The whole forms a 
philif-upliiciil p<H*in, containing views of 
man, iiatnn’and ,«iociofy, and having for 
It- pniK ipal sniijccl the M’lis'itions and 
opinion-of II {KM't living in retinmieiu ; 
the lir-t and tliini parts ('unsi.-liug chiefly' 
of meditation- m tire author’- own jmt- 
son, while iiithe E\eiir-iou the interven¬ 
tion of eharaerers -peaking is emphiy'ed 
'riie rniimi [Mieiii-vvjiieli Ije had previ- , 
<iti-ly poMi-hed vvi-n* afterwaid- ei- 
rmiged hv lire author, m the eiiition <tf 
111 -iifli a maiiin I as to j»hew flw^ir 
Ji-y elnilogie'ii eoiiireMou Wth eueh other, 
and vMih ilie mam work, the |{echise, 
'Pile liner production- of \\ ordsw'ojtlfs 
nm-e are cliarireti 11 / d l>y tlie iitiioil of 
deep feeling With profotmd thought, a 
powei of uh-ei ’.atlon vv lileli makes him 
iiiimii.'ir with ail tlie lovelmc— aiifl won¬ 
der-*> 1 'ih world witliui Hiiil around us, 
and an iinagumtion eapalile ol" mspinng 
aM oli)eets w irh poetic life. Mi« tlietion 
I- i.diy. .-iKSiameii and imptissioiied, vvhcri 
tie I- not ie<i »-tr.iy hy hi.- iilieiiinw to 
extend the language of ordinary 'life to 
the snlijecth of poetry. Like hi- Iriend- 
<’olendp' and Honthey, \\onlsw<»rth has 
fiiiKaken fltiil retnieted Ins early lilwral 
opinmns 

\VoKi,n ;8i'e/’«iV£r«(,antl EarfA, also 
('oinni'm <if Iki ff iirld.) > 

W ohinx; a lovvn in the duchy of 
.'\nhall-l)essan, thns* leagues from the 
city of lle-san. with 181X1 mhahitaiit.s, mid 
Imnitifnl gardens in the English style, 
laid out hy the late duke. Hevcral de- 
seripiioiis have Is'eii given of it. 'I’liervi 
I- a eolleetion of aiieiem works of an, ejs- 
js'eiallv paintings, in ih* (so railed) fiothiC 
liouiie, in tliw garden. (See, Iksaau.) 

VVoKM. In »h« eofiunon aereptatinn 
of the waird, ihm term is appliett to eater- 
pdlju-sand other larvie of iii-eew; to mose , 
iM'iiigs which dwell in the interior of liv¬ 
ing bodica; in short, tu all small, Mofl, 


' 'woKiOTORiri-woRlif.' 
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'teylinwiwil animaUi, boWever Varibiui their 
« *iiilbnimtion auti inodes* of lilb. JEveft 
l.uiiia>na included in lik» class eemes, 
tin; oyat**r, and the otlier inollusca, a« well 
as tliV t>cliiMi,, jiolypi and modusa:, or 
Hoa-hlubbers, nnirua& which have since 
l»w» very proiMsrly separaj^d. 

Worm, in gunnery; a screw of iron, 
to l«* fixed on the end of a mrntner, to 
pull out ibe wad of u firelock, caritine or 
piKUd, lieiiig the some with the wad-luKtk, 
oiih Ute one is more projier for sinull 
orms, ami the other for caimott.— H'orm, 
ill clMiriiMry, is a long, w;imiiug, js'wnyr 
placed in a tuli of water, to c(k> 1 and 
Cojidense the vapors in the ihslillatioii of 
■'pint.',.— H'orm u enhle or hawser, in sea 
iHiiinnure, ts to stn-ngtheu it hv wiruUnga 
'-ni iil line., or rope, ail along Is*tween the 

W’oR.uii's, Olaos; a learned Dunisli 
ph\■■K'lai), Itorn in l.'iC"', at \arhiM!,-. in 
Jiulnod, wh«'n* his father nas a Inirtro- 
niJi'ter. Alier ^'lue pievn>ii-* eiinc.uion, 
(le went, in I»i0r>. to the iini\ei>it\ of 
MariMirg. tiinl then to Sttii-lmri:. where 
ne •.tiiiiieil riK'dtciiie. Ih- ''ule.< «|iii'nrl\ 

M iii'wetlU> Ihe-h , and took the d) :!r<‘i' ol' 
> 1 / 1 >. liiiMni! |tr* uon-ls tla^^lli'«l in 
I'lanc,', Iial\. llollaiid iioii Ihiudaiid. In 
hdli, he relumed tii lu-> nnt'ne eniinliy 
.Old wa.‘. made jiiofe-Mir ot' thi* f>»'!te'»-let-, 
to*.' in the ii!!iver'it\ oi' t ' 4 >iH nh;is.en. In 
hdo. he wu.-* trmiflerred iit the i h.ni ot 
thi'tiik hteraiiiro. aiiii, in lii*J-l. to that "f 
jiii}'ic. w'liieh hi* In'id till lii'de.ilh. Hi' 

■ catli'iiiieal engat'eimnr'ilid imt I'reveiif 
t'lni tiiiiii piiK'ti'iiiji a' a plusii inn: iiinl 
il.i lepmatioii ol his skill oc.cii'ii'iK'd hi' 
Wi.iiL' employed In his s-oiMUirn. ('hn'- 
:-'*iu IV, who, in n'eonipen'i* of lus ser- 
\ u '*', tuinli* him ,i •■anon iit’the cmln*- 
du.i of Lniid. Ills death took place in 
li'idl. He was the author of 'cieral 
vsorks r<*lan\e to his proti-.ssitin, and also 
wioti* 111 ilefenee of the .'Vristotelian ptii- 
io'i'piiv ; hut his most nn}Kirtiuit pi odne- 
lions are tliose eoiieeriiing tin* niilnpiities 
ot’Heninark ;iiid Norway, ananyr w Inch 
iiiaA Is* mentaiiied Fnsli Danitn ; LUU- 
mlvrn JJuitira Inln^tuitgimu : Mointnn nlo- 
rum iMuu'urutn Si r ; /aruini Jiii- 

>ie»m; atul Stritg Ihtnitf. 

W*mMs, an ol<l (Jeniian ein on the 
left iwuik of the Rliiis*, liirmerly one of 
the fiee iin}K‘rial ^’ities. IJy .the peaiH> 
of Imneville. in lt* 01 , tt was ci‘ded, with 
the whole led Imiik of the lihine,'' to 
Fraiiee; and since die j»‘ace iif l*iu*is 
{«|. V-), it has bt'ionged to the pro\ nice of 
Hiienish Hessiu in Ih’S'c-Hnnnstadt. It 
lieti in nil agreeable anil lertile couiitry, 
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tlte Wontie^au 'ji^% «£> , mBcht' ,' 

pniiseil by the Minnesingers (q. v.p and ^ 
conrainc! a populatidtatif 8(MX1 inWhUapts, 
who are siipfiorted chiefly by theitfitiltiva' 
tion of the vine, and the iiavigatbiQ ofihe 
Khine. There are also some umiiiiiaC' 
tiires. The Protestant religion k the pre¬ 
vailing cMie, q’hc CatholicB liave two 
churches, one of which is the cathexlral, 
of which the foundation wiw laid in the 
eighth cemur>’,hut which was not finished 
until the twf-lflh centtiA'. It is almut 
740 feet'long, and 220-feet wide. The 
Lutheniiis hu\e two churches, and rho 
Kefonnei! or (’ah iiii'ts one. Among sev¬ 
eral e.vcrlleni sort' of wine made here, 
the Ijnhfrmif nmilih (milk of our deru; la¬ 
dy i IS lii'tirignislit'il. ■ The grajies grow ' 
around the chiirc!i of (tor Lady, from • 
which it has its name. ^Vornls is one of 
the iMt*si ancient euws (h'riiMuiy, and 
one of the mo«l dt'lingmslied in do* early 
lii.story ofthecountr}. The Honiiuis had a 
coloii v hen*: and the early I*'rai>ki.'li kings, . 
and even Charlemagne and the later Car- 
Joiingians, sp<‘nt nuii*li tune here. \t a 
Uler period, it \sa.s the ?s*at ol'*lhe Rheno- 
riniiki'ii diike'. In the history ot’ the 
niidille ages and that of niuilcrn time,', 

\\ orms I'also coiisincufit.'. Alain diets ’ 
iirne heeii.lield here, ot’ which those of 
and l-'cJI are the ]irin« ij»ul. Tin* 
two held in the funner yenrd’n! much to 
establish onler in (lej-maiiy. At rln* lat¬ 
ter, l.utlier defended hi.' fit it h hoiiily he- 
tiue the emperor and the a'seinlili'd mem- 
hers ot’tlieeiupne. cuin’lnding hoaiiilrcss 
'wiili tlie wmds. •• Here 1 'tainl: I canpot 
do otherwi.se: s,i help me (JistI anieii.’’ 
AVorms di-rned ii>ifs.rtaiii*e jiImj from its 
mnnnractme'. cuninierce, and jiopula- 
tiuii, whicli. e\i n towards the end of the 
tlnrty \eai*s’ win .i|. v.'i. anuumtwl to 
dtUMH) soul', aii.h a.' a tneiiila>r of tlas 
cont’s'tleratiuii of tli'e Rhetikh <*Uics, was 
cng:igeil mdie princijm! iiiiarrcl-s with the 
ne!ghU>nng princes. It has declined ihir- 
ing ti.e two Iasi cenitine.'*, particularly on 
ai*cuunt Ilf the eiulle>s wars lietwccn 
(lermany and rnuice. In ItWk this 
city, as well as Spin's, was almost eir- 
tiieiy desiro\i*d by the I’reiicli, by. the * 
orders of Lmivois. iq. V.) Tin city lias 
Iwen -since reliinit; yet ilterc arc even 
nuyv many ganlens where firmi'riy there 
wen* buildiiurs. In the early ) art of tiie 
French nnohuionary war, AVoruis again * 
sufl'eivd much, Ix'uigcH'citpn d aliernaiely* 
bv liotii the hostile 1 rmies. Worms waa 
formerly a bishop’s sei*, the prince-bishop,,^ 
of which was always tlie archbishop of j;- 
Mavence. * , 
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Wormwood (oi'iertaMr); b cenijs'of 
<’omp«iind Howers, whirli may w rpcog- 
nisPil Oy the d't«i!ectftd and nauftlly dofwuy 
leases, and the HinaU roundish heads of 
flowers. The eununon «(»eoies {^. absin- 
is tonic, authehiimtic, stotnachic, 
ant! slightly stiiiHihuin^, and hasheeh usyd 
With aavantajfc ui iiitcrimtmnts,gout, scur¬ 
fy mtd dro^wy. 'Fhe sets.! is us<‘d l)y tin* 
ree.tifiers ot ra•Itil^il sjiirus, «ii(l the plant 
^ ':*■ a pooti deal eidti\ated lu certain fanis 
'•f Enpland for thi.i pui-pose. The leav«•^ 
and fKJUits of the shoots yf the tornpon 
f.f. rfrirevara/iM) are nseil ns an iupii’dieiit 
in piekles. ’ .V simple iufu'.iojt of the plant 
111 Mia’par mak(v ji piensaiu ti'li saiiee • it 
.'I can'll idonp with heef-sti'uks, and i-^ 
’•tnploycil, Imth in Europe and I'ersia, to 
' •ijiTeet ilie ealrlness of saluii lierli''. and 
s -ason s<jU|is and <it!ier ilwhes 'J’iie jilaiit 
I' of the easii'steulmro, huf. like tin'othei 
-pi'Cies, rt‘(jntr('« a <lr\ sod. I rmit riie 
aerid leave"’ of .k Cliimii.iis, tnoxa i-. oh- 
-lim'd—a sulistanee mtieli lu um* anionp 
t.n' Chinese as an n<’!ual caiilerv. I'oi 
*. i:s ]Mirpo'e. tJie iiiov.i e- laid upnii the 
part affi'etert. and -<1 <>ii tiie. .Numeioii-, 
sjM* esot w/hweti'/ .ue li/'ind U|i(tn the 
i.e s of .Mis'inin. 

WoBONZori . a <ii'iin:jiii"iied |{u^~mii 
■’uindy, "i'lirfe leuiale- lw’(M|ij;iliy: to If 
are eoit-pieHolts in Ku'—rin hi-Kin:--! 
FAiZabeth ff'oronzojT: 'hi- nu'-to— of the 
.traiiil pnnee, afietwaul" < uipn’ur Ih fer 
III. .‘“tie siilise<)ueiitl_\ maiis'd tlie st n- 
•vtor F’oL'Uirkl. ‘J. Till' I’oi'Hti" linilir- 
ihi. ;L The punee'> fhistiikfitt, f..| ^ei.n- 

time die coiihdaiit of ('atlianin- II. "-In 
I'Mik a \er\ active )>a3t in the d' lln.innip 

tiie eiiifwror, uhoM' »in'>tr>''S In i -e- 
u; M.i", and in tin- eieiattonot t'Kihanm 
■< tin* throne, 'fhe uuele ul'tin• ihh, 
the iiiph I’hfini (*!(>r eount Mti’lnu! We- 
'ron/otf. ua~ tin- head of tin' Sv'.edish 
party, and tin- i-tnni) oj' tlx ehanri llm 
Ih'stU'i.'ln f:', ill* lieiid of th.- It.'unsii par¬ 
ty. \\ lo n the 1 sri-T li li into dispna'e. m 
1757, eoijiii Woron.'o’d’ w:it mijdy ehan- 
•et'llor of tin- ehipii''. t.’ount Vhwandt i 
Woroti/oif «'!i' nia It, in l-P*.’, ehniieellor 
of the einpiie hy th" eutfHror .\le.\r/ndei, 
tt/id reeciiei! iIi - diieetiou of the deiiart- 
meni of foreipii ari.t.ii.. Hi'< hrotliei, S. 
Woronzod, wa-i Kus.-tan amhtia.sador in 
I.omlon when tin- I'n iieh reiohition 
Itroke otihand to..k n,, aetiiepajt in all tin- 
.lepotiaiioiis Iwivo cii Ihii-lajid and Kii-- 
Mu dtiriop the re-ei s of Caihanne, Ihiiil I, 
•ind Ah'Xnnder. He dnd ni i.ondim in 
.Ititn-, Hi" son, .Ml'hn'l IVurtutz'j^. 

!" po.'errjor of .Neu R•^^si,^ fyecjduig at 
Odessjij, He was u gern iul ol' iidiiutry 
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in i}ie wars of his country, in 1S13, *14 
and ’15, against rnanch. In he was 
deputed hy the einperpr Nicholas, Vvith 
Riix'aiipierre, tp negotiate, at .\kenutuiii, 
with the,Turkish ('Uiiuiih»iuncrs, respect¬ 
ing the itxisundcrstandUigs lH;twt;*3n Rus¬ 
sia and the Pone. 

„WoRSHir or Hod. The c.vjiriawion of 
vvucnuioH for the highe.sf of la-ings, of 
suhniissiun to his will, and of ilitinkfut- 
iH'ss for his p(MMlOi*Jss, though it may Ixt 
oli'en'd in the Heer<.*l stiiliiesiii of the hetirt, 
Will often la.* ('otiM'yed hy e-Xtcrnal visilik' 
sign-, thrtmgli wiiich the IJ* eh figs of awe 
and lose f’lnhsiior to manifest tlieuisehes 
III the must forcible ami h\el\ manner. 
'I'lieSe act." of iuimtige to 0 superior junver 
Mill he rlnmictcn/ed h} more or less of 
riidein vs or eleiulion, ii> tla- eoneepiion- 
uf the otiject of woi-siiip are nairu’ or h'ss 
gross Of .-pinni.ik Prayer anil .vimliee, 
uefuniparued oilli laimus ceremunie-. 
are tlie inost gi'uend external aeis, hy 
Miiieh tin' feeling" ofn-liunou-. vetn ration 
file e\pre"t«'d; and while .-oino naleais 
and >‘eet.- art' eai'i rtu suriuiind tiiese act- 
Miiii all the -plendor of eartldi p'linp. 
other- iliiiik to lender them iimre «urtlu 
ot'tiie Iteine to v\hoiii i!ie\ ai« ad.lreaseil. 
hy the iih-i nee o)'fill wf<iiilly-how. If 
tin Moi'-liiji of (JimI. sUs Paiey, !«• n 
sluiy ot leliifion, puhhe vior-ltip i> a 
lieee--;uy institution: tn'eall-e M ithonf it 
llie greater )i.irt of niankiinl Mould « \er- 
I’isc no religious Mor-lup at all. IJesides, 
!is-''iiililie- i.p|i(iuiled jof tilt** (iinpose td- 
loid ree'iiariy leeuriatig opjmrtunitr - foi 
iiioial and religioiN uisirurtion (>> tlio-*- 
M In) Mould oliiei Ul-s' feet ue no 'lli h 111 
'’lueinifi. If Me a/iiert to litet-, it Mil! 
he tiiiind that fh*' g* neml ditiu-iofi of fe- 

hglous kia*M ledge "I'liong .'lit oolef- of 
(‘ill I'tllins. eolilpan'd Mltllth** Ullelieetnal 
eoudiiion iif iMrliarou- naiious, can la- 
a‘«( I’ljH'd to HU olliei e,iu*s’ thmi tiie regll- 
lai estjihlishiiienl of assefuhlies for do ii.e 
wor-hip; lu wiiieli tairtnuis of Sejiptiio 
ate lecitfd iind explained, or tin' pnin’i 
pies of ( 'hrisliiui enniilion are ton- 
stasitly taught in Kennon*, itit'orporan d 
Mith iitiirgieji, or expn>s<-d in eAteinpoA; 
prayer, as to imprinl, hy the very rejH' 
litfoii, soflie ,knowie»lge tuid nicmoiy of 
these Kithjects ujatn the most unipialitiod 
and earelooh h«arcr. But m Idle ihe'tidfer- 
ciit foriiw ol ('lirl»tiun,M’orship reni'iiihU' 
<*aeh other in ihctr fiiniliiirietital prineiphv 
thefe is nlutoM every vitfiety ill tlm tleunlt* 
ol’the eefemony j fUul there haxo l«*eii 
not h'sn X iolent etnitroxersies and iMimi'fi 
of otli’iice, aiflorded hy dirterx'ul x iexv’t of 
the ceremonial urnuigements of woiithip, 





than by differences of opihiori^in niatteiw 
<»J' (iogiiuiticd tIi(M)logy or ecclesiastical 
g*»vi‘nmj<-ni. The hcatfietJS objecte*! to 
file early CljrisiHuis, tJtat 'their worship 
Irani none of the external splendor of 
otlifT rt'ligionsr-iio fenipler no allar^. i*o 
inmge^. The prituitive Christians «is- 
sejnbJed logetlier iu wirial worshiji, hot 
the} dill Jiot nttrihnte any {M-enhar sane* 
l)>> to the ,"pol of their nieeiing, wjuch, 
1)1 liier, was coiritnoii*lj the house of or»‘ 
t»(' the f<)n£Tegfition. In the eotirse of 
itftie, hO\\e\er, He tl)e> Iwciune more im- 
meroos, the}' met in rooms or hmldmys 
Ji|'[jro[)ri!iieti for fh<> juirpt-e,. Wlien llte 
( i.iiitregaiion ^^a^ tlo- first iiei 

ordimii* serv icf js rformed nas the read- 
mii of the Uolj Seripfnre". as was the 
eii-tom 111 the Ji '.vi*,!! -}n'a'.'oi.'tn's. Mj. 

\i In'r-t, tlie ftld'I'e^tamoiit ^^asof {•onrsi* 
a'l'iir used for liiis pnrpo's*; Inn m pro- 
rt-S Itf imie, d'' the Itpok* of tlie ,N’e\^ 
'l'e»innieii! wer* eomiMi.-od, th'-.e wi-re 
also read in the ehup-hes'. 'fhe leadin'; 
Ml' till Seriptlirr- U.ls loiliiWed l)\Jl'linn 
ami tiiniih.ir address, expliunin^ and tip- 
pli^inj; uhat liad la-en read, and e\ltnr'- 
ii;x the hearers lu pien and Mrtie. and 
hi !,1 j' ol'i'^iinis or In'iiiis, *>- 

II efed lioiit lite Ser'pnir>*', III eoiiijin-rf-d 
tot the piir|lii-«e ’I'lie I o|i^ifeii!,i>|| lie ll 

i‘ 11 ( 1 . nta) ('lined in pi.i}' r. wiili tin ii 
fiiees nirueil tmvani- the e t>t. p i*. a 
snli(ei'i of di-pnie win dn r I'O'i oiii[i(i*t ' 
fa'll' m exieiniHire elhi'ioi • \M-ie n*ed 

III )'ni}'’i. {See IjiiuiiS}!, .1/Mi /*'! • 
.Si/mai. \I 

liuri^hif). of Pnttli- mu rreneti. 

Mnn.^tn' (hi f'uHi ; in AUrtstd ih < 

f i;itiM . In tlio'e eomarii s in wlin'li tiie 
<i n enon of’ to ei \ tiniiLr i' I'l the • \eeii- 
t,.e. and tlie wliole aeiion nl' 'in'iel} m 
1 'jidaieii b} the eioi rtntieni a s\stein 
nii'te eonsi'tenil} and etfeetiialh (inr- 
sued in I’ritssia tli.in, jirolmhlv, m any 
other l■o^mII} 1. not onl\ die admini'tiaiain 
of (iistiee, hin even ol' relij;ioiis worship, 
i' Milder tile 'Upenntendenef of a miiii'- 
It r—an .diuso wliieh at; one time was e.nr- 
re d to 3 irreat extreme in Prussia. There 
Is sfiii III that eonntr} a ‘‘niinister liir 
tilt'supervision of ecelesiasiieid utliiirs, of 
, seiioois, Aiid ntedit'ine.*’ The use o|' the 
wojxl ('iiltus has U'l'ii disi'ontmiied, 'F'he 
tiiinister of piibiit^ woidiip, however, 
tioe.s Hot' siyaTintend merely the forms 
of rellgiouft worship, l»nt all eei’lesiustical 
Jiirtiirs. He upiauilft^ the vtirioti« examin- 
, aiM'iis'which cundidates for tlie mmistrv* 
tiiusl |«iss thrtiiigh ladiire tiiev eari lie ail- 
fililted Ui ho|\ orders; in\e.stit'tite.s corii- 
pitiiiit!) agaiii.sf elerc} men. <)r directs iii' 
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flniries to be mode, Sac.; stettles'^ disputes ; 
between C'athobcs anji Protestantii, ike. 
In p'nuice, the tniitistry of fiublic inslruc- 
tioii IS penemlly connected with ib^ of, 
the •' ntlle,V whk'h latter has the rnanagt- 
rnent of eeclesiaHtical afihirs in as far tis ' 
the} luive a {Kiliticol character (in iotlier 
P'sfieets they are under tlie control of ihe^ 
hi'liofis. Ail-.',. I'liese two dejiartmcnt«» 
iiowoMT, are not alwaye roimeeted. Al 
presen*, for iiistiiiiee (.M. (Jiiizot Ls 
ministi'rof jmhhc insiriietion, hut, being a 
Pnitesumt, IS not die minister of pdbhc 
wor*litp. 

WoKsi.tt. sir Ricliiird, son of sir 
Tliomas \Vor*te}. f»orn in 1751, in tho 
I'lo of ’tVnrfit. sui i’i'eded to the title at. 
his (iiriifeentli }(ar, and soon after visited 
the l•ollt^nenr. \^ilere he inhnated his 
ui-'ie tor antiiinitie- h\ the *tmh of the 
remains ofaneieJil Komeiiind made some 
hiri.*** piiri'hiUK'!. of suitm-s. niarhle». and 
otliei anick"- of rir/a, w Inch, on his re¬ 
turn to Kngland, it formed his {irincifial 
amu-eitieut to I'losKify and arninee. V 
iTindoLni'' of tins colleetiori was arter- 
ward- pnhlished nndertlie title of .Mvsc-- 
\iin U'lirti’ iijjurn, in two folio \oiiimes. 
Siv I'lC'Dnti., riir Hiclu'rd puhlisiied a 
lli-t on of die l.'le of Wight 'in 1 \oL, 
dio. widi eiigraMin.'s of the j)n.'ici(mi 
••■'■uM.a w\ I'., h} toHlfrev I. He was 
111 . 01 } Marsin parlKimcm a.« n’jiresenta- 
lit’tin; iK'rongii o)' .Nexiport, and helii 
a sifiiiHioii iihoiif the jierson ot’kmgtieorge 
111, as eooiptroller of the ro} al honstdioid. 

Ilf was also oii\, rm rofti e isiaiul, xvhere 
' in- died in l“d.>. 

W oKsrrn . a fhn ad sjain of w<v)l tliat 
ha' lieeii coiidH'd. atid wii'i'li. in the spin¬ 
ning. is rwisi' il hard' T ih.'in ordii.arrh. 

P Is (liii‘ti\ U'l'd < ither to lie kmf or 
wiwen into ''oi-kino, cap.', glove*, vVc. 
W orsted Ini' oluiiiiied its name from 
\\»'r'lt‘ad. !i marker-town in tlie county, 
ol' Norf’oik. r.ngland, wlieix' dieiniumfae- 
tnic of the article was first introdneed. 
The man'ifactnrt's. which derivial da ii 
name from the place, are now removed to 
.Norwich and jts vieunty. 

W’oKT. (Set* Mill/.' 

Wo rro>. sii lleiirv, a eonsfHctiou' po¬ 
litical and Iitcnin character in Ins own 
ag-e. voimgest son of »ir Kolw rt W niton, 
was Ikihi in l,V>8. .\der receii iiig a clas¬ 
sical education at W'inchester 'School, he 
w’jjs eiiteretl at ttxfonl, whcie he imich 
distinjrtiishiMl liimself In bis uttentiotrto 
logic and piiilos<.i(ih\, and conifiosed a 
•trJigetlv. Havingsindied eii il law, HinU'r 
an oniineiir Italian poffessor. he became 
irproficieW in the,Italian language. His 



aea' ■ \ • .v ^^wot-^on, ^ ''tv- 

^ Aoher he({ucathii^ him a moderate in- place in ’DcccniHer, hi3i>, in the sorenjy- ‘ 
come, he dotcruii#^i©d, in 1S89, to' travel, acoond year of his ape. .Sir Henry Wot* 

. and visii^ all the principal .coutitries of .ton waa a p^nwn of soiintl nmlersttuiiUnp, 
die contiuenu On his returh, be wa« ap- tMnptiant yvit, and great acenmpliohtnnuw,. 
{Miinteil ■secretary to tlic eori of Ewx, in whom the scholar and the man of the 


bleman, he quitted the kmgdbtn, and re- lislied, after liis death, mnler die title of 
sided at Florence, where he eiitiiiiosed n ffittfonuinn’, is'veml times r**- 


treatise, printe<l after his death, entitled 
the Stale <*f t’liristendoni. While tinis 
employed, the graiid-duke of Tnscanv 
having iiUereeptinl some letters dtscl<>!.in‘g 
a plot to take avroy die life of Jiunes. 
king of Scotland, he engaged Wottmi to 
carry secret intoihgcnce of it to that 


jiniited. It consi.stK of live.n, letter^, ]io* 
em« and clnutieters, dispLiying a live,ly 
fancy and jH'iieirntmg undersianding. 
though soinewiint ohscunal by the ja*d- 
antri of tlie age. Of hisjs>em», 010^ en¬ 
titled a Hymn to (Jod in tYiy latter Sick¬ 
ness, i-i ,admired for i-n* rgy of exon-S'^ion 


prince. This st'riiee he ably {vrfoiinfd and lianiioiiHnis nT-dicaiioii. Thi'n; i*. 


Ml theVharacter and pni.-e of an lialian, 
and rctuciied to Florence. Wlien .l.imes 
came to the Entrlish crown, lie nt liir 
Wotton, knighted him, and. in Itidl. em¬ 
ployed him as an amha'.‘<i<lor to the re¬ 
public of Venice. Vs Woiton jtasM>d 
through Augsburg, bems d(’.‘-ir<‘d n* writ* 


a l.ife of Sir H. Woiton by Waltoti, 
AVottox, Wvlimni, an Ihiglish clergy- 
initn of distingiiislied !* aniing, was born 
in bkiii.and.iind'T in* father’s tuition, ar- 
qnired *.iii'ti a knov^ ledge of Ifingnages. 
during 111* cliiiilhood. a^ciniwd Imn to In' 
regarded as tit* woinier id' the lime. In 


m an alourn, he wrote, m L;inn, that •‘.■m 
atnbassador a gooil man, s«'nt idtroad tu 
I for the good of III* coinitrv." 'Fhi* 
• iuntw.r‘111 sally was. hy th** m^lilgn!t\ of 
Schioppiui., re[ir>“-erited .a,* ;i niaxiiii, 
jftvovred hy the. religion of th*' king td' 
England. James wlio ihoiigh* nothing 
relative, eitlier bi king-erafi or *tate-endt 
a sulyect fir wit, wa*, in eoii*ei)oenee. 
highly displeast'd: and. on lit* return, 
Wottoii remauierl fne yearv nut m|«!fi\ed. 
At length he nTO\eird the rouil tin or, 
anrl was trusted with a mis-.i(>ii to the 
United Fmvirires, and M!t»*etjiientl\ re¬ 
stored to his firmer post at Veiuee, w her*- 
tie remaine*! three vears I Hher rni—ions 
followed, to th*.* tiuke of Savo\. anil tfi 
various princ*** in (rtTmiuny, on tin* ailiurs 
of*tbe elector palatine. \ third einh;L**\ 
to \eiiir*; cio*ed hi* diptoniaiie l-dMii-*, 
from which he did’nni return until th*- 
. death of James, when, in 1 <> 21 , he wax 
■ made |irovo.*t of Eton colleg*-, a.* a re¬ 
ward for hi« various M>ri lec.s The.rir*t 
^ fruits of hwhisur*' wn-re his rdetnem.* of 
Architeetun*. The stuiule^ of the col- 
fefd rr?quiririp him to a's.siime V cleriea! 
*cliaracti!r, he to<»k deaconV order*, and 
gjient tlie rernaiinh-r of his life m lilerarv 
feisure, social hfi-piialitv, ami iniUK-cnt 
aniulKHuent He had |iltmned ti life of 
Luther; but, h.v the |*' r*uasnm of f •hurl* s 
I, he laid h asifhi for a hi«i**rv of Eng¬ 
land, in #hicii lie made lery'liiile firog* 
re#«. - The amtars of hi* detiwiwl* *>ri 
the crown rettiaiiiitig unpuid, he continu¬ 
ed embontiMHed to hisiieath, which took 


hi* *i\ihy*’ar, he could l•otl*trn•■ the Litiii, 
firi'ek and Hiduvw longues, ehieiH In 
the aid ot' an 1 Mriordinatilv nuentivc 
memory. In eon*'ijuence ot' thi* jire- 
roeity, he wa**'nier*-d .it ('athiuin*' litiil, 

<'amitiidge, before he Via* tell y ear* old. 
He took the degiie* of Imelieior of art.* tn 
hi* liiirti'enlh yi'ar, some tint*- U'ldr** 
which lie had Ueti ec!*-bn»t*'d m .» copy 
of veixe*. tiot only I’or Ins acqmiiiu.'iiicc 
with the |crunc*l hniguagi**. inchiduig Ar¬ 
abic, Syriac and ('liahice, hut for hi* 
know le<i‘>i" ot gcogrujihy. logic, ididoso- 
phy and niathi'tiuitics. In It?. 1 , lie was 
.titidc clmplainto theenri of \ott.ngliaiti. 
who. in pie*em,>d him to a n-ctorj. 

The iir-i fruit of in* •■\ten*ive nnuling 
!ipjs‘!ireii 111 in hi* lieftcciions u|ei!i 
Vneient .ttid Misleni Ic xtrimig, tlie fdrm 
of wliieh wa* to m»utiiie a coin|airMon 
bejwei n the ancients and inodern* m all 
that n-garded art*, science and hteMtiiri*. 
To a sei oial tJdition, m It?*?, wa.* uiinev'- 
ed doeior Ib iilley’s l)i** 4 'natt<*n on I'lia- 
l.'in*, winch inv«ilv'<‘d Wotton in the euti- 
mivci'-y re.s|H.*"itng the merits of tin* an- 
cienl* and the nitulem*, and sulnected 
him to tlie satire *if Swift, in the fhitth: ^ 
oC the Ihsik*. !''ud»nrr 8 .HSiMl in eiremn- 
sioie'e*, m co!»* 4 *queiic(! of »om** irmgu- 
laniies, he was <Adig?'«l, in 1714 , to rrtiiv 
into South Wales, where he ernplnjMvl 
himself in writing on ecclestnsth'al axiti- 
quitiefl and kindred subject*. Il.e ttls** 
wrote vuriotis other (deccs, bm nqne 
which matle any nddttion to his fame; 
and he may be «;tiuni* mtet] among Ibe 
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■ iustmi«(’8 iu whicli eariy, peoficieocy, 
resting linucipaiiy on 8tren,^h of iftemo- 
"r^, fJmpnoiiUM cxpnctatiou. He died in 
172<i, at the a^o of wixty. 

Wot: Woo/ (Seu'^pe.) 

Wou^us are divid*‘d, by writer** bn 
aurjp'ry, into several kinds, tlte. disliuc-' 
lions Iteing f«»unded either upon the wort 
of Weapon with whiek the injury hm 
Ihm'h iiithrted, or uj>on tlie cireninstant'c" 
of a venotnons mutter having Iweii intro- 
diifi'd into the part, or, lastly, upon the 
imtitix* of the wouiultui jairi-s t!iern.s«*tv»'s, 
and the purnrular situation of the wound, 
lienee we Imv«* rut.i, inriau/tui, or innst-d 
W'nind.i, whi<‘h are proiUieeii hy siiarp- 
*‘tlged mslrumenis, and are irenerally free 
fnini at) rouru.sion and liieeriitK^i. 'Die 
itUri*'. and texture of the \v*vunded part 
Imve sulfereil no othc'i iiijury Imt tlii'ii'i 
men) dni.sion • and there i.-, (•■onsei|uenlh ,! 
|es< teiidenev to iiitlatnnialiiiii, ^niipiini- 
lion. L^angieiie, and *)thfl had eoii.-e- 
•*|in iiee-,, tli.'in in the ireia r.iiit\ of otln r 
sis’eies of vioundH. Inei'»il wituinls, 
,'dr-o^ iii:i_\ ti>.uativ he healed with* gre.'it- 
i.'T •pneko'—" ;viul Ifieilit) tlian other 
woiiitil" whieli are aeeiinipan'ied with 
more or l*’s'' *if' eoiitiipion and iaeeiiuioii: 
the Mirir<’<in has ofd\ to hringtheopfxi^ife 
■•ides of thi* wound into eonlael Wttil 
I iieh oilier, anil kiep them in tliis-.inie a 
ti*w honis, nud th*\> w ill imio-lual grow 
^ogf ’In r. Another ela-s of woimd-i are 
.'•■/i/A.s, or jnint-fnrul leior/n^T, made h\ the 
rlini't of |iti!iited t^eapdis, us hajuiiet-, 
innei's, swoid', daffger-. \.e., atid .d-o 
hy the 111 eideUtal aiul foreihle inrrodue- 
laui of <*insiileral>li‘ tlione*. imd-, ive.. 
into the flesh. 'I’lu's** wounds tiemieiuly 
ten''!iiiie,to'a gn'at depth, so as to injnn* 
arge hlood-ves.sels, viseeni, and otlier or- 
giiiis ot' itiijiorlaore ; und, a.s llaw are 
geiii'iatU iiitlieied With niueh fuee and 
vtoleiie*', tlie parts suffer moie iiijtirv 
than wliiit would result from their simple 
divi.sioii. It also (h'senes iiotiee thitf a 
uient iiiiiiiImt of'the weapons or itisiru- 
uii'iils hy whieh punetnred wwuud.s ate 
oeeasioned, un-rease fnafcriullj in diame¬ 
ter from tlie jsunt towards their orlier ex¬ 
tremity ; and lieia-e, when tln\v in'iiefiTvi*' 
tar, iln'V fiust liiree, the tihres asuiitler 
like a wedge, and oau.se a serious dofp'ee 
of slretehing and eonmsion. It is on this 
neeoimt that laivuni^ w'otnnl.s of the onh- 
- bBty stjll parts an- very otlen followed by 
• violent inflaininaiiun, an al.iniiing de- 
grt'e of tnmefurtiun, lurgi- uhsees.ses, liw or, 
delirium, and other very unfa\oral>le 
'kyiiiptoiiiK. TlieoiH'itiug whu’lt the jioint 
of .such a wouiKiil tiiukes i.s nuiie iiiade- 


-wounjCis. .. '.f ^^4 

quate to the passage of th« thicks port . 
of it, which cau only^eMtei- by forcibly 
dilating, ftretchj:ngaiid*otJienri»e ifljuring , . 
the of the wounded flesh*. A third ■ * 
description of woundss are the contumt ' 
and lanraltfL which atrictly corapreheiul, 
logeilier with a varitrfy of caM;.s produced , 
hy die viuliini application of hard, bhuit, 
obtuse Ixidios to the soft parts, all .thoec 
interesting and commou injuries denom¬ 
inated ipt/w/io/twoimds. M any bites rank 
also tis eonttisi-d and lacerated wounds. 

In short, every solution of continuity 
whicli IS suihh nly produced in the soft 
parts hv a hluiit insstniiueiit or weapon ' 
w Inch lias neiihrr a sharfi point nor edge, 
must l>e n contused, lacerated wound. It 
hii.s Is-en reuiiirked tliiu. tn casi’ rtf vio¬ 
lent death hy guuslu)! w*»unds, the ♦■x- 
jireision of the coimtenanee is alwa\> ' 
rhar of languor, whatevs*r may U* the 
natiinil ern rgy of tin -ntf-n-r's ehnnieter , 
hut in death fnmi a stab, the coiuiteiiane., 
preser\<‘.s its trails of fs-inig orfeioeitj, 
ami the mind its lua.s, to tlie ia.st.— Poism- 
ed mnnidx are t!ios<* which nn* comph- 
eated witii the intnsluetiuii of' a \enoiu 
oils matte- iir fluid into tlie jKirt. 'Diu-i 
the siiinrs ntid hues of a laricty of n>- 
■sects aff ml us examples of jtou-uMie i 
wounds; and the aurgemi, in the dissts- 
II.m of putrid bodies, or in hni.dimg lu- ' 
struiueiits mli-ete*! with any lenoiiious 
mntti-r, is exposed to the danger of jwu- 
soiied woumis from eiits. 'y’he ruo-t 
dangi'fou.s, lioweier, of llti- I’lass i '* 
wounds, oeeiir from the iijtes of tlie i ifvr, 
the rattlesnake, vSre. i--ee fm/tmous Ani- 
Hiais], or fnun tla'se of rabid animais 
{.•sei* HtfdropUobin. Wounds may, like- 
wi-Hg bt; uimersiilly n l’erred to two other 
geiieml cla-.ses, the -uiiiile ruul eomph- 
eateil. .\ wound is eidietl simidt whet 
it oeeitrs in a heidUiy subject, nic- 
jn-oditeed by a clean, sharp-edged in.siru- 
nieiu, Is unutteiiiled w'ith any serioe.s 
SYiuptoms, ami tli« only indication i.s t > 
n-uuite the fresli-cutsurfaet's. A wound 
<111 tile contrary, is .said to U* cvm}ilit'atfd 
whenever the stub; of the whole .system, 
or of the woniubsl part, or wouml it¬ 
self, is such as to make u necessiiry Ibi 
the surgeon to deviate from the plan of 
tn'iitiin'tit napti'ite fur a simple wound. 
'Die ditferenees of eotnplicated woumis 
mu.st, therBft>re,-bevery' mimcmu-s, a.s they 
depend upon many mculenial circum¬ 
stances, the principal of whicli. however, 
are hemorrhagi*, nervoussynijitome., con-*.. 
tusiou, th« unfuxoruhle slmpe rtf the inju¬ 
ry, the dtscliarge or evtrnvnstitioii of cer^ '' 
ta'iu fluids, iiidicnting lim injury ,uf par- 



fleeato boti^ oi’ v^ela, &o. Afll iwrgo 
deep wbuiiils are attended widi jpere 
It^'ss of syniptofcatic fe^-er, wliieh tawi- 
ally conias oii at a jteriod > varying from 
. sixteen to tliirty-six liours aftei-'the inflif'- 

• lion of tl«5 injaty, aiul is ^lerallv of tlo“ 
. tudatatnatory, Init sometimes of an «>- 

• tlifiiMx character. !i is of great con>c- 
,q«ence to attend to the tjqw of thi'J fei er 
in the treatmeni; for the loss of hhxid, 
which may Iw reijuircii andsnsta'uieil ith 
impunity in the one species offevt'r. m:iy 
prove most injurious, if not fawl, in liie 
otlier. 


: ivwvKttMaws. 
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fecily agreoaWe.' He hart aii atmtatii^l 
eominand of his pencil, so tliat i«s-itwtliin*s!'| 
ly add etfecuialfy exproeaed - ettiify, 
conceived Ih his mind, aud gave to, Mf ■ 
pictures ah astonishing force, by hroM 's 
niBsnes of ami shadow, which 
contrastWl with ja'culiar judgment,’ amt' 
trm c an uncnnimon degree of transporeneo, 
to the coloring of tlie wliole. The pencil 
of* ^^■ouvernKUls teas imdlow, and his . 
touch was I'm*. TJiuiugli his pictuiaiai^ 
wen' fiuLstied most delieatelj, Jiis dia-!' 
tanees ivectle with true iM^rspis'iive lieatt-', 


WocKvi.1 Poison. Poisnn.] 

Wou^tRMiNS, Philip, was Itorn nt 
Haerh'in, in Itit^Kl.am) was ilie son of Paul 
Wouvertnons,apaiiuei of!iisu>n, ofmc.m 
talents, \i’bo taught him (lie nuiimenis of 
the art; titter which le* hecai’ii ilu- -cli.i!- 


t\ ; and Ins skies, aii. tnv's mid plants aiti 
all exact ••uni lovely imitations of nature. 
In ins latter time, itis pictures had ratliec 
too much of tlie Laavidi aud blue tint; 
blit, in Ills best dais, he mis m»t iijfi'rior, 
either in eonectnes^, coloring or force, to 


ar of Joiai Wynmits, and aiincil at soi-li 
a degree of perf* etjon as to be esiecmeil 
superior p all ln“ conteniponiiie-. B\ tlic 
ili-structiun and evamjtie ol'ln- ina-tci. tiie 
proficiency ot’V\'omcrman>. oa* mi v re¬ 
markable: blit to tlie kiioM ledi’’'' of col- 


.mn of the ailists of Italy. Vet, notoith- 
suindmg ills uncommon merit, be had not 
the good fortune, during ins lif*', to ini>et 
Miili ciir'onragctnciii I'lpial lo hi.s desert; 
for. mtli al! bis a.ssidini> and I'Mreme in- 
diistri, be tbinid it ditliciilt to maiiit.mi 


>oringaiid penciling w incii lie hc. jinrcii m 
that "chooi. lie added the study ol'n.itnic, 
in iviach In employed liiiiiself w'lth sneli 
critical attention, as to excel Ins master m 
the choice of his scenes, tlie t vcctlencc of 
his figures, and the tnilii of Iti' repre- 
semation.s. 'I’he siibieeiv ,,f \ilocli In* 
seemml most iKirticulariy fond, were bunt¬ 
ings, liawkings, I'tieampiiient.s ol' armies, 
farriers' shojw, and ail kinds of scenes ibat 
aflijnjf^d him a propei and natnnd oppoi- 
Minity of introducing iiorse,s. w iu< li lie 
painted in the grcati si jierf'etion. In 
.contemplating the works of tin- noinita- 
b!" arti.si, %ve fiml oiirst Ives at a loss to 
ileltrmine what [lart is mo-t wortbi of 
onr applam-e and aiimimiiou; win ther 
the..sweetiie.s.softiie colotiiig;l!)' eorn et- 
uess of his design, his e.ittle, or his fig- 
,«res; the rhai'iiiing variety of attundcs m 
his hors*'; thi free and yet di'lcati foneli- 
ingsoflus tns“s; the !H*auijful choice of 
his scenery ; the juiliciou.s use be makes 
«»f the Cljiaro-i^s^’nio: nr fJie sjnnt that an- 
i'malcs the x\ iiolc, liisgcnius and inven¬ 
tion wefe .So suoiijr mid hiely, that none 
of bis jiictures have either tin* same 
grounds or tlie same dimanew; for ho vb- 
lied Ihem iierpetuaHy, with inexpn'ssi- 
bic dull; ill some, rejae-sentiiig Riniple, 
anelPheltished nature, and in others, 
scenes enriched with arclmecture, fbun- 
, tains, <»r edifieea of a lieamiful construe* 
tion. Hi# figwes .arc always finely drawn, 
with eKpreations suitable to the sdlyect; 
and tfoB gpttiiudiee he ciio&e were such us 


Intiisi If and Jiis liinnlv. He sci'ined to lai' 
a stningi r m tin-aititices of ilic mere*,ants, 
wlio ilierelijrc impos, d on Inm Otcler the 
dl'gltlse ol’ /(>h1 for ins interest, mid, 
winie they iiiil’nily < nnched tbem.«o*lvea, 
by Ins work.', coninied to keep luMi de- 
pr*'s«ed anil nnirow so bis Circumsiaijc«}. , 
\\ omei in.ui' eoitid not help ft'clmg tha 
negle. i will) njjieli h*'was treated ; and 

It atiecied Inm so strongly, ihat, a few 
boms beilire In' ilied. be ordereii .i liox 
tilled ’.Mtb Ins studies to la* burned ; wits , 
I'lg, I h.'ue been So liadly rewarh'd lor 
'di my labors, that 1 wouM prevent my 
.son from Ix ing alliiied, by those de-igns, 
to emi nn e m. inisenibH' and uncertain a’*^ 
pnifession as mine.” Some authors, bow> 
ever, a.si'rilH- ibw .sacnlice to other mo- i 
lives, and say n pna-eith'd from his dis¬ 
like to 111' brother I'cter, fj»‘iiig Unwilling 
that be should rea[i the pnahiet of hi* j«* 
iMir«i; and some agum allege that he in- 
teiideil to com|M‘i Jiis soil to .teek the. 
knowledge of natiire from lii« own indu**- ■ 
iry,iuitl hot iiiilolcntly dejs'iul on copy* 
iiig tliofH' designs, u’omentians etched: 
one plate, ri jireaenling a horse suuidiug/.. 
and tied to a tree. It is iK'uutifullv dong, 
but uiicoiotnouly scarce. He died in 
,\fter the death of Wouvermaiis, the va^s^", 
ue of Ills pictures men'O-sed to an iufrtjdls.,'' 
ble degree: they were umveranily cpvws | 
wi through even jmrt of I:!uru|Hi, {)artid;.i 
ularly hv tlie doupliin of P'raijce and tMlI 
elector of Bavaria, who liougUt all 
could be procured, at very large |iri<^ ‘'.I,, 
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co^ od? tiif!\ai»istanc<Mif^ ® "^lil&eii^t’. 


|;'Bw*’dtth -fieW-nianihal, a diatin«iish«o , oCfthfe king ^ ^wlea nnt tfft ^n(3ii|o'th» 
i'j^ftwUary conunandvr of the seveiiteeuth war in IflGO. In 167i*Louifi XIV hptdja^ 
‘^fenturj’’, was doscemk'tl an old ^ df<dar&A war agai»Ht tlie Gonnan ernnire,;' 

iKiAtrioiis Swedish lft/nfl^-~-Hie fii' Swwlen engaged in the hostiteopeninifflde^ 
ijlir*r, Jfsrman Wran^c!^ a Swraifch cotin- on dte side of Frmnve, anti Wran^l emt^ 


Vlhtr of state, anti fioldiiBwalial, was gov 
;^^mDr Livonia at the ijinc of liis death, 
ill 1154-1, The sou, Churids Gtitaiivns, en¬ 
tered the military service ut an early age, 
and was bixtught uji in the seiitstl of the 
‘ celebrafed fjtwtaviis Adol|)hu'>. I’n'der 
;,.that {iriMco ho served in Gennuny ; and, 
Jtn tile deiilli of general liungr (i). v.l, in 
1041, Wnuigcl, wiio then had the ratik of 
tnajtir-goiieral, was one of those who 
eonnnim(ie.d the Swetli-li fines under 
teiy dtliienlt eireinn>taneer,, mitd tlie ar- 
mal of the new rommniuiei-in-chief, 
Torsieiwon. {i|. ^,J WrangeJ eonnmied to 
servo nitderthal general,and acemnjianied 
him on his daring niareli to Holstein 
to eany the w'ar into *i)eaiiitirk. 
'rhirijf Years' Jt'iir.) Atit'r the death 
of ad mind Kleinuig, the eonnnand ol'tlie 
Swedi'>li,lleot was iMiilideii to \Vrungel, 
wlio VMis at tirst ohhgnd to yield to ili«j 
. ittiaieiieal sujH'riotiij oft^ie Ouiubh na^.d 
forre ; hut liemg reintiireod hj a Itiitcii 
s«jiiiuiron, he defeated tlie eneiiij otf liie 
iHiand of Femern. He then cointnauded 
tt detacher! corjis in IloKiem ami r^lei,-, 
W'lek, until the jieaeeof liromM'lno i Kiddi. 
til I6-4t), Torstenson huMiig leMjnu-d the 
cutnrnutid, \Vrange! was nssoeiaied wit!) 
Kdiiipsmark iu that trust, ami, liaMii^ 
formed a jniietjon witli the I’reneh forees 
under Tim'tme, tJieir eoinlaiied ujieia- 
tiniis foi eed the elector of liar ana to ae- 
rede to an armistiee, at rini, in .Maieh, 
HH7. The eleetor having afterwards 
disavowed this net, the alh*’d tinees de- 
featml tlui eomhiiied Anstrian ami llnva- 
rian arniiw at Zitsmaishan.sen, m ar Aiig.s- 
hurg, Ma> 17, U54s'; tind ^\ raiigel oeen- 
Jiie4 IhiviU'iti until the fitviei'ot’Westjdia- 
lia (( 1 - v.),in h>lr?, juu an ejid to hostdi- 
ties. \ffer the ueeessioii ilf ('liailes tins- 
nuns to the, throne of Sweden, Wrangel 
aeeoinjMiniiHl his sovereign in the e.xpeili- 
tion against iVdaml, and was present jit 
the eele!irtif« <i liin-e dnts’ luitile ol‘ Wnr- 
Kaw (4ul} IdTSv). In the eoiirsi' 

.<A' this war, ihnnnitk Inn mg enti'U'd 
hjidn luislitiiles agiynsl t^wedeii (ItCn), 
Wtangel laid siege to the jvirlrcss of 
{Cronhiug, which was obliged to siiinni- 
arter twenty-one days 
. ife. tUuo'tuok coimnand of lue Svvt'disli 
destined to attack ('opeiihagon; hut 
e:(petUtion jirtivcvl uiisiieeessttd, on 
of thg arrind of a Dutch 4leet to 




f5_,!y,du«n. 




nmnded an anriy of JC,000 meo, which 
■iiu ailed Urdiidetdmrg; hut the H) success,^ 
of tliiw expedition is prolvably to be im-' 
THited to il(ji> hiekiui*<8 of the cuilriniander. 
The great elector, Frederic, William (q. v.), 
Ill tiie head of tiUOO eavidiy, attacked the 
Swedish fotees by bnr]irise, and gahthd a 
complete vieliry at Kehrhollui (q. v.), 
June IHj ItJT.'i. The Swedes were obliged 
to ev annate llrandeiiliin g, and even lost a 
[laA'ol' I’omemma. Wnmgel, who soon 
ntter rt'tired from set vice .i^tn acrouht of 
his iiilii unties, <lied the following year. In 
Iii4d, lie hud In’cn, re winded for his ser¬ 
vices with the title of eonm. 

Wramii.kk, Skmoii, in tlie university 
of ( 'atiihndge, lingiaiid ; the stmlent who 
jiassi's the liest eximiination in the senate- 
house lor the first degrei’ {tlini of liache- 
lori 111 arts, (.“^ee Candirid^e!) They who 
liillovv next in the siuiie diiiHion, are rf- 
^lH■ell\el> i<' inedst('<mrf,/AiV</.^wrfA, &.c,, 
wranglers. In a suuilur manner, they 
who comjHise the second rank of bettors 
are di-signiated as firsty stnnid^ third, &,<•., 
ofdimi ^liejt); those of the tiiird onier, 
first, second, third, junior optim.{{^'f- 
ond Iwslj; and the reiiKiitider are termed 
-.t*,'! phe iiioh). 

\\ kaxali,, sir NatiMuiiel Wiiliani, lioni 
m G.'il.nt iirisiol, when* liis failier and 
giaiidfatlier wen* inen liams, was educat¬ 
ed in his native eiu, and, in ITtRt, was' 
M nt to IhmdMX, in tin* serv lee ot’the Fast 
India eompain. ile wasihere employed, 
in 1771, a‘s judge advocate and paymaster 
of Uie frtUTs of that j^ircsideuey. Ne.vt 
\i‘ar ln' returned to England, mid tlien 
truvellt'd on rh<> eontiueiit, visiting aliuqiiF 
every etiimtry frOin l^ipiaiid to Lisbon. 
Gu his nttiini. he. sent to the press a 
Vov agov round the Baltic l l7T.'ii, In 1777, 
lie piiJilislted the History of the Kings of 
Fnmee, of the Hons** of Valois (2 'oIk, 
ivvo.), and History of the Keigii apn 
.\ge of Hemy H'l and IV, Kings of 
Friiiiee (ft vols.. quarto). In l7cH), he was 
I'lecteil meinlxT yl' t^arhanient for the 
iNirongii of Hindon, in 1784, 'for Lup- 
gi-iwhall, and, in 1790, for Walliiigliiwl- 
His Menion> qf- the t’ourt.s of Berlin, 
Dresden, VViuwaw, and \ leiina. weivj, 
giveji to the world i i J71*i*. While io 
pniliuiiKviir, ho soineitines (>ptK»«ed MlV> 
I'itt. and at other times Mippuned hitn. 
In ItiBi, lie was raised to the of 
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a bftrottel^ -tod, in' lSlSj iMibiished hie 
'last worky uhdet the title of lli^drical’ 
mieiJKwrs of His ONvii Time (2 vols^ 8vo.). 

. A 8t(wy was introduced into this wdrk* 
‘'respecting count Worpnzow, the'Russian 
ainlKissador, the truth of which the" coimt 
denied ; nod, deeniing the ]>ublicatioii to 
ho libellous, he had n'conrse to aeriiniua] 
prosecution. It wu-s tried in Ute court of 
king’s benclij and .sir Nathaniel w'as found 
guilty, and somenced to a tide.and si\ 
months’ iinpnsonnient. He died in ItNll. 

Wreath, ui heraldry; a roll of lint* 
> linen or silk (likt* that of ti Turkish tur¬ 
ban 1, consisting of the coldrs borne in tin* 
escutchettn, placed in an achieveineiit be¬ 
tween the hehiiet and tin* crest, and nn- 
inediatelv supporting the crest. 

W RECK, in navigation, is usunJlv un¬ 
derstood to mean any sln|i or gootl.*. drnen 
aslmre, or found Hoating at sea in a de- 
sertt.'il or unmaiiaireabit*l■on(lltIOIl; Imt. in 
the legal sense of tin* word in I'.nglanil, 
tpreck niusi ha\t‘fonie to land when at 
sea, It IS distill,'tiiivlied h\ the barbarous 
appellations t»f//nl.svrw, jdsoni, and /igmi. 
irjee Hirtsmn.) In notlnni:. perhaps, has 
the hen ‘tcial indtietice of ihi'advapee of 
‘socJt I'v ui ei\ili/uiion lieen more apparent 
than in the re£rulatioii~ witli rt'speet to tin* 
pi'rsons am! projiertv of sliipwrecked in¬ 
ti oidiials. In most roile and nncivili/ed 
countries,.tJjcir treatment lias hee'ti cruel 
ill the evireme. Amongst the eaily 
Greeks ainl Romans, strangers and ene¬ 
mies were regardi'd in the sinie jtoint of 
MOW. apiid luili'jnox. ptri^rrinus 

dii fbaiiir .— Pomp, t'f shm : st-ealso Cicero, 
/>. ()f!r. 111.. 1. c. 12 .) Wi.eresnelilllhos- 
fifttthie senntiD'iits prevailctl, the eondiiet 
oh!.ci\e(i to'v\ards those that were ship- 
wi-tCUi'd could iiol hi* otliervvisc than har- 
harous; and. m I'aci, they wen*, in n.ost 
inMaina*-. iniher ]>ut to d'’:tth or '•'.Id as 
.sliiv*". lint, as law and gooil ortier giew 
iiji, and eommerec and. ntit igatioii were 
extende'i. tho-e wiio escajw'd from the 
perils of till' H*a were tretued m a wuiy less 
repugnaiil to tin* die'uies of htim.iiiity ; 
and at length tiie Roman law made ii a 
capital ofli*nee to destroy perst.iis shijl- 
wrecked, or to j.re\enr their saving the 
ship; and tie* stealing even of*a plank 
from a ve.ssel --liij.wieeked, or in distres-, 
made the ]Kiri\ hahle h. answer tilr the 
whole ship .111(1 ctirgo. iPand. 47. iK‘d.} 
Huringtiie glooyty penod which followed 
tilt*'Subversion o 1 the Homan empire, and 
the estalilishineiit of tlie noitli(>rn natiouH 
• in tiie sontheni jwitsof Kiiroja*, tin* an¬ 
cient harl«t'or.s practices with respect to 
sliipwreck were every where renewed. 


Those who survived wore, in most coun- 
triesi> reduced to scrviuule', and their 
gotitls "were fevery wliero coufiscated ftir^j' 
the iiso'Of the lora on whose manor they 
had been thrown. (Rohertsou’s CAWe.? F, 
vol. i, note 29.) But tHjlhing, perhaps,’ • 
can so strongly evince the prevaleuce- and, 
nature of these enonnities as the efforts 
that were made', as soon as govoriune.nts 
began to acquire uulhorilj, for ttieh* sup¬ 
pression. The rugulritioiis as to ship¬ 
wreck, ni the laws of Olerori, are, iti thig 
resjK*cti most remarkable. The diilh and 
L18th iwlicles state, that “ Pilots, in order 
to ingialitue thenis(>ives willi tlieir lords, 
(lid. like faitliless and tr(*acherous villains, 
sometinuis WTlIingly nm the ship upon ' 
tl«* rock.s, &(■•for which offence they 
an* lie'ld to hi* :iccui>n'd and c,\c.umniuiii- 
iMted, and pumshed as thieves and rob- 
Im'i's. 'Phe fate of the lord is still more 
s«\ere. He i> tiT la* aj>pieheiuh*d, liis 
ghiids (’('iitisciited and 'uld, and him¬ 
self liisteiied- to a post or stake in the 
midst ot'Ills own m.insion house, wliadi 
lii'iiig tired .Tt tin* four corners, all sJiall Ik* 
binned logetlier, ihe walls iln'ri'of hi* de- 
niolislu*d, tile stones polled down.ntid llu* 
site eonve'fted info a mtirkt'i-plaee, ftr the 
stile onl\ of hogs iiiid sw'itie, U* all jiosier- 
iT\." The dlsl artii'le recites, that, when 
a lessel wtis lo^t by mmmng on shori*, tnid 
the martners litid laoued, they often, in¬ 
stead (d‘ m(*eting with helji,' “ were attack¬ 
ed by people more harhiuons. cruel and 
inhuman than mad dogs; wlio, to gniii 
llieir moneys, apjairel, and otln*r goods, 
ilid somciunes murder and tle.stvoy these 
poo»’ distressed seann'ii. In tins (*nse the 
i'orti i f tile country is to execute jiiKiice 
i.y jmiiishing them in tlietr (lersons .and 
their esliites, tmd is cummanded to plunge 
them in the sea till tiiey he half dead, atid 
then to litwe them drawn forth mit oflh« 
Sea, and stoned to death.'’ Snell W(*r** the 
dreadf’ul s(.*vi*nlies by which it wtis at- 
ti'inpted to put a stoj) to the eriines against ■ 
which tliey wene directed. The violence 
of the remedy shows, better than miy 
tiding else, how mvetcniti* the disease had 
become. The Itiw' of England, like that 
of other tnodern countries, adjudged, 
wrecks to belong to tlic king; hut the 
I Igor and injn.stitK* of tliis law was modi¬ 
fied as curly as the reign of IlcurV I, 
v/hcii It w'lis ruled; thbt, if any person es- • 
etqied alive out of tlic ship, it should lie 
no wreck: and, aflcr vtinoiis modifica¬ 
tions, it was decidfid, in the reign of Hen¬ 
ry III. that if goods wore cast on shore, 
having any marks by which they could 
he identified, they were to revert 'f,o* tiie 





owners, .if alaiincd any, time within■& yedr 
. and a day, By tlie siatiwe 27 Edw. Ill, c. 
13, if a ship 1x3 lost, and the goods «oind 
to land, they are to be delivered to the 
-nterchaiits, paying only a reasonable re¬ 
ward or salvage to those who saved or 
. pro8erv«'d them. Ihit these aneient’stat- 
utes, owing to the confusion and disorder 
jOf the limes, were very ill eiifojred; and 
the disgracofii'l pniciices previoush allud¬ 
ed to co[ttiniJ<;'d to the middle of the last 
century. A statute, of Anne (12 .\<in. st.. 
2, e. IH), confirmed hy thi- 4 («eo. I. 12, 
in order to put a stoji to the atrocities in 
questifiii, orders all head oflicer'-, and oth¬ 
ers of the towns near ilicH-a, npon ajipli- 
ealioti made to liiem, to summon a" many 
h.'indsasare rieressar\,iimlseii<llhem tothe 
relief of any sliip in disU'ess on foril'itiire 
of £11)0; and in ease of as'-i-'tiinee given, 
salvage is to lie assi's-ieil hy tliiee loMice'., 
and paid by the ovvnei'S. P^rsoll^ seci’eting 
any goods c^sl ashore, are t<t forfei; treble 
their value; and if they wilfully <lo any 
act whereby the ship is lost or (fcstroyeii, 
they are guilty of felony without livnetil 
of clergy. Blit even tins stiiliite 'cems 
not to have been sufiieient to act umplish 
the end' in view; and. m IT.vl, a new 
siatnie (20 (ieo. 11, e. 10) was enacted, 
the preaiiilile of'vvliieji i-. as t'ollovvs:— 

“ Wliereri',, notw'ii I islanding the good and 
salutary' laws now m lieiiig against pluii- 
deritig and destroy iiiir vessels ih di'tie'S, 
and against taking away shipwrecked, 
lost or stranded aoods, many wicked 
I'liormilies have l«'en committed, to tlie 
disgrace of the nation, arid the ;;nevoiis 
ilamage of men hants and niaiiiiers of 
oiir own and other cotintnes, he ir, Ac. 
and it is then enacted, lliat the |irevcntiug 
the escape of any per.son endeavoring to 
save his life, or wonndiiig him.with in¬ 
tent to destroy him, or jiiiuing out I'nlsc 
lighns in onler to liring any vessn] jnto 
danger, shall he enpital felony. By the 
anirie .statute, the pilfering of any goods 
east ashore, ia imnle pettv larceny. Bv 
statute I aii(I2(Jeo. ]V,e.7fi, it is enacti'd 
that any jici'son or jiersotis wilfully rut¬ 
ting away, injuring or concealing any 
buov or biioy-rope attached to any anchor 
or cable belonging to any sbqi, whether 
in distress or otherwise, shall he jnd.ired 
guilty of felony, and may, npofi convic¬ 
tion, he traiisporteS for seven years. The 
sralvage, or the amount to he paid to those 
who huye assisted in saving the w reck, is 
' detcrminiHl by the court of admiralty', w ho 
irroiKtilion the allowance to the risk and 
jfibor inciirn'd. Sometimes as miieh as 
half iho value pf the projie'rty siutd lyos 
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been allowed. (Fpr fiaivai^©'uicj8|<l»,of re¬ 
capture, see »n*e,) ‘ ', 

\yREDE, Charles rtiilip, prindfe of, a' 
Bavarian field-miirslMil, apd meuibcr ttf , 
the Bavarian Qoiincil of state, is descend- 
fd ffobi an ancient family in Baden, itod - 
was born at He.idelbtag, in i7<>4. Baron • 
von VVrede, in the, wars of Austria against 
I'r.ince, had an office in the roiiinussari- 
ate fioin 17‘):{ to J79t5,, In 17f'9, he re¬ 
ceived .orders to form a Bavarian coryife, / 
hi he eoniu-eied with the army of the 
. archduke Charles, 'rins corps be cjim'-’ 
manded in the cavalry engagement at 
Frederie.'fi'lde, on the \eekai, Detobe# ' 
14. 1799. The ability which he displayed 
M 17f)9 and IdOO, jins'ured liiin, in the 
latter year, ttie rank of ma|or-geuetal: he., 
foiiaht as Hiieh m tie- hattie of llohenlin- 
den. In IHOl. he wa- made lieuienant- 
geneial. In he was made c*cm- ' 

tnaiider-in-chief of the Bavarian force.® m 
the field, in the place of general Berov, 
win; was woiirnled. In tfie eanqiaign of 
fHO.'i, he often distinguished liuiiself', and 
leeeivi-vl, in ItstKi, the grand eivtss of the 
legion nf honor. In lc07, lie cotuinaiid- 
ed the Bavarian forces in Pokmd, and. in 
IK)!), tlie sc' ond divi.-ion of the Bavarian 
army, with which he took part in the • 
battles of lisIsTg and l.«ndshnt. In 
me engagement nt Neiimarkl (the French 
genenil Bessieres airainsi Hdlerl, AVrecte 
saved the aVmy, wlucii was already ' 
beaten. ll*> look Hal/lturg, broke into 
Ty rol, occupied Inspni' k, udvauceif, hy 
flirei-d marche.s, to X'li'iiiia. and coiitrilv 
uted mueii fh the victory at Wagram.^ 
After the peace,^Napoleon made bun , 
eoiitii of the empn'c. and gn ,' him dnta-, 
tions in till'limvu rthel. Having U'eome . 
genend oftiie e.ivairy, he and Deroy' coin- 
maikled, in the Bavarian army in ^ 

Uiis.sHi. He fpuffhl at I’olot'/k, and look 
the command after the advance of Wit- 
geiistein* when j\larmont and Coinioti 
St. I'vi had lieen \\oimded, and Deroy 
had falli'ii. He covered thv' retreat of 
thh'flyiiig Frencli army. In he hal 
the nevviy-formetl Bavaruui army to the 
Inn, where, fora long time, be confronted 
the Austrians. Oetoln'r P, lie eoneluded 
the treaty of Kied, hy vVhieii Bavaiia 
joined the nilies. He then tpok tlie eoin- 
mand of tlie muted Au.srnaii and Bavarian 
troop-s, and letl thi'in To the Mama He 
took Wfnv.burg, and caused IVaiikfort to 
be occupied, w hen Napoleon, on his re¬ 
treat from Saxony, arrived at Hunan. 
'I'he battle of Hanuii oceiirred October 30 ■* 
and 31. (See//flareii.') On this occasion, , 
he was serioCIsly wounded. Having re- 
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covered, l>c roinruandod the iiftli col*])-', 
took jtarf in the,battle of Urieuni' (Feb¬ 
ruary 1,1814), and*cuptiircd twoiity-tliree 
• caimoiis. lie then beat Marinont, near 
Kosny, drove Hack Oudinot at Donncina- 
rie, deenled the Mctorj at Uar-siir-Aube, 
and eojitributed nineli to that at Arcis- 
sair-Aulm (Waicli *20)., In 1814, he was 
inado liejd-niarshul, and, June 1) of tlie 
same year, was made jniuee, and reeened 
^it srrant of Ellinijen, a tow'ii and ,eastle. 
M ith nineteen villages and sixteen liain- 
Icts, as a prineijiahty under Uaxunaii 
sovVlelirnt^. At,the eiMiprt'ss of Vienna, 
he showed himself a skilful diplomati-t 
In lelo, he ajjaiu led the Ita\a[ian anii\ 
to Frauee. Since 181*\ he has taken 
]<art in the delmtes of tlie upi'er elianihei. 
Cletober 1, 1822, he was made eeneialis- 
siino of the Itavarian army. In h'sdi. he 
wars sent by kin if Louis into lllani'h l»a- 
varia (q. v.V to ijiiell llie disiniliatiees 
cvistinp there. 

W RF.N (trop/o /i//e,s'): a ^eiiiis oi birds, 
closely' albeil to the warlilt C'. distinpnish- 
ed by tbeir sniali M/e, slender lieak. slmit 
and bounded winfs, moltled piinnaue, and 
the iiah'' oi' holdin;: tlie tail (le\;itetl. 
Th. 1 .iinpt'.m wren is. with oik' exeeji- 
. tioii. the sinalli'st 1)11(1 on tli it eoiitilieiit. 
It IS find of [iryinii ahoiil ei es lees end 
holes 111 walls, riiuied itirtldiii;:'. (.Ve.. and 
is constuntiy in inofioii, si'.i.elnnp tin in¬ 
sects, W'hieh form its aceiisionied lood, 
It nesth s III Miiiilai siluaiioii-, or (\eii 
iiluler the eaves ol house-,. 'I'lie winter 
wren, wInch a isiis ns ni tin- w int'a s|,;i-(,ii, 
and soinelinies reinaiiis till <^11111;:, I'.i on- 
siih’ied ideiitiea! witli the I'.mi'iiean s],r- 
eios. '■J'lio iioiise wre* of tho I . Mates 
(T it'/oa) Is (listiiijrnished hy its ionirei 

tail. It IS one ol' onr most tiiniiii.ir binl-. 

' fioin ('aiiada to till' ixnll'of yieMco, taknitr 
Up Its aliode ill the Mciniiy of dw i lniir’'': 
and il~ note i' will knoivii ewn in the 
midst of oiir most po|iul(H!s niif-s. Tin' 
lialiit' ol* -.11 tht' wr^’ii-' aie more or h s- 
Winilar WeliUte souk other sjiecK's iii 
, fin' L. Stall's. 

Wrkv, sir (’hr'stoplier, a e-'lehrated 
^ Eiiplibli areliiti'ci, was the so« ot* tln' 
rei’tbr of F-iist Kinnle, m Wilt'hiri', 
where he wa^ honi, :ii He eiiterefl 

as a student at W.idhain coll.-pe, (Ixford, 
hi Kilt), preMoii'l, to wlneii ijiiit' he had 
pi\ ernprools of hi- te mu-, hy tin' luven- 
. tion of asiroiioniicai and pneuiiiatie iii- 
striunerits. InldlT.lK wioteatieatisi'on 
s|»iitrica! trigonometry, upon a new plan, 
and, the folJowinp yeai, eoniiiosed an al- 
p' ieaicRl tract on tlic .Inlian pi-noil.. In 
idjrj. he was choni'ii a fellow (if thu col- 
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lept' of All-&'Ouls. lie was-out* of the 
earliest members of the philosophical sos’ 
cii'ty at D.vl’ord, which whs the oripm of 
the royhl society, atler llic institution of 
■which, lu he was eh-cted a ii-llow, 

and di.stinpuished Iiiniself liy his activ¬ 
ity in promohnp llic objects of limt insti¬ 
tution. Ill inSf’, lie was aptioinlcd pm- 
fessor ol* astiononiy at Hnilmiii ('ollep,., 
hut, on I'citip nominated th the SaAihan 
professoi-siiip tif astronomy at Oxford, 
rosipiietl the former otl'ice, and, in Kkil, 
retunn'd to the university. He meeived 
a eoniini.ssioii, in Kidd, to preimre desipiis 
for tlie restoralton (>f St. Paul’s ealhedra’, 
then OIK' of the most remarkalile (iotli'c 
edifices in tin' kiiipdom. To prejian 
liiinsi'll* (ill till' execution of this iri'ca! 
iindi'itjikinp, he made ti visit to Fraiu <■ 
111 Id(>.o. and then tirusiied the dcMpiis; 
hut wliili'they .were under eoiisideiaUoii, 
the etitle dial Xmis desiroyi'd hy the ijii' 
ot Iddd. and the Ilian of lepairint: it w;i' 
it !ini|ui'hed. \\ reri had imw an op)iiii- 
nmity fi'f s|;mali/itie Ins tab ills liy tiie 
election ol’ .111 entirely new .strueliire 
'I'lie e'liili^nporineolis destriielio!' of 
hfw ii.iiochnil eh'iirc]i''.s and niriny piib'ii 
hull lilies, also fnri i-h.;.! an ani|de lield 
tin Ills eenius . and ■■ would li.ive 1. ,,( 
the luiMoi of loimdn.e, as it were, a iievv 
eU',. if jhe di'sipii which lie laid hclim' 
the kiiii: and parlnutieii: eould litivc' lieet. 
a.lnpted ; blit priv.ii’ ifitei-'sis prevente,' 
Its ,iei .'pi,nice, t I'll ilie deatli ol’sii Join, 
Helili.'im, III t.idT, he sii( I U to till* 

"illiee of -u.M'Vor of the woil.-. Ih' ii - 
siifiK'il h,- SasiliuM ]ir(ifessniship in Id'-^ 
In b>71, lie reeeiveii tio' lliUKil ofkll epl.; 
liiii'i. and, III tlie fillowinir year, tie 
lOiindatioli of the new e.ithcdral w.is iui»i 
111 Id^^li. he was elniseii president ol 
tin’royal sdCKiy. In ld8.'5, le' was ;ip- 
jiointed aicliiiecf, and oik* <<l*th'' eomini-- 
sioiiers ot’ Chelscti eiilli'pe; and, the li>!- 
lowinp year, eoutroller of the woiks 
a! W'indsoi ctistli'. He wtis elected liiem- 
lier of pailiament fiir the horouttli ot* 
Plyniiiton, 111 Idjs.’). ’Po his oilier puhlie 
trusts were added, in l(>b8, those of Mir- 
veyo'-pciieitil tind couimissioiM'r fir the 
repair of 4V estminster ahhey, tind, in 
Idltlt, thill'of architect of (Jrevnwich hos 
pilal. In 1700, lio reiireseiited in parlm- 
iiicnt flu* boroughs of Weyiiioiitli and 
Mideombe Regis. In ^708, he was madt' 
one ofthe eommissioiters tiir the erei'tion 
of lifly new (diurelieh, in ;uid near tin- 
eity ot* London. After having long been 
tlie highest ornameuf of his profes.sion, 
hti>\'a.s, in 1718, deprived of the survey*- 
orship of'tlic’royal works, from political 
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' motives. He was tlion iii'the eighty-fifth 
year of hia lift*,Vhe remainder of which’ 
Was devoted to scientific pursuits and tfio 
study of the Scriptures, He died Feb¬ 
ruary 25, ITgtt. ills remains were intor- 
led, witii the remiisilc. honors, under the 
choir oi' St. Paul s cathedral; and on his 
totnh is a inonunicntul inscrijition. It is 
as follows:— 

Nuhtus roiidilvi , 

J/ujiti Ecrli'^itE et ( rbis Conihtor,* 
f'linxl Wfen , 

iiui mil Annos iiltia nomi^inta, 

• Son \il» K'll ISoiio j/iihlii V 

Li'di'r. VI Mcnumi’iiimn ijiioerif. 
('irrttmsyiri' 

(Bnic.iih ,s Hud tlir'luiildcr ot (hi^ (hiircli .'ind 
cilv. vvln> li\eil (• inncl\ vi'HI'. iinl fur tnin- 
K'll, tail f'lr iIh‘ jiiiMir {riimi Kc.iflcr. it timii 
iiicki-* hi.. inimuitM'iil, l.xik .iniiinil ) 

"flic I'difices constructed l»\ tins firchilect 
v\cre pnucipaliy iaihlic, including a io\al 
huiiling scat at Winchester, and the mod¬ 
ern part of tlic ]Mlace at Hampton coiirt. 
Sonic of the most reniarkalilc oi his Imild- 
ings. Inside-. St. PaiilV, are the iiionmnciit 
on F|.-h stri- 't lull, the theatre at ().vtbul. 
the lihrar\ or'IVmily collctre, ('ainhndge; 
the hos[»it'ils of (.'iielsea ami (Jicetiwieh : 
lli(> clmich of St. Sti'phen's. \\ alhrook ; 
those 111’ St. Mari-Ic-ihiw, St. Mieliad, 
Coinliil). and Sr. iSride, l''leet->!teet: ami 
the great eamjiaiiile of’t ’linsi-i'liureli, ( K- 
tiiid. Ofh's c!i.'iracter ,is a man of sei-. 
cnee, we may accept the tcstmioiiy of 
\(MVtou, who. III Ins I'rinripiii, joins tin 
names of \Vren, Wallis and lliivgeiix, 
whom h< stiles hiijns olniis (rtomitrarx'm 
fit/ill (the irna'itesf geonieti'icains 

ol(ttie age). \s an arehiiect he poSisc.ssed' 
stti imwhaiistihle fertility of invention, 
comhnied with good natiiml taste and 
jiroliiimd knew ledge til' the pnnci]iles of 
ins art. Mis lalents were parlicnliirly 
adapted to e,a lesiastical areliileeture ; in 
' his pahiees and jirivate honses h<' ha.s 
sivnetiilies sunk into a lieavy nionotony, 
as at Hampton-ejiiirt and WineliesteV. 
I'he inteiior of the ehurcli of St. Ste¬ 
phen's, Walhrook, winch lias heCii coii- 
-sidered as Ins i/le/’-dViOTc, exhibits a 
deviation from common forms equally 
ingn'iiiotis .and heantifnl. The nioniiinent 
is grand and simple; and St. Paul’s 
• cathedral, notwitlistaiidiug the siwere' 
criticisms to w’hic(^ it lias heeii subjected, 
may he lairly reckoned among the most 
magnificent productions of arcliitecUiral 
genius. Sir (.’hristoplier Wi'eii’ii airlii- 
tocture is the perfi'ctloii of that modern 
style, which, with fimns jmd modes of 
oonswuctioii e.ssciitiallv Gothic, adopts, foi* 
2.1* 


the jjuritoses - of decomtidn, tlje orders; 
aud ornameiite of domical tuuiquily.— ' s 
See Parertialia, or Mfirrmrs of tiu Fatni- . 
ly of (he Wrens (folio, 17.50), published by ’ 
his grandson, and Filaies's lAfe of Wren 
(4tr... 182.3).- . 

Wruiht, Joseph, a etdebrated EnglUiii 
}>ainter, usually' styled WWg/d of Derby, > 
was born in that town, in In l75I,' 

he was placed under Hudson, ilie ntt«t 
eelelimted jKjrtrait painter of tlie day, 
altliougii ol \eiy nioderale talents. He 
then Visited Italy, where^ he made groat 
advance., in Ins yirofession, and, in 1755, 
retiimed to Fngland. Having resided 
first at Ilatli, hut afterwards at Derby, em- -' 
pioyivl in jiortrait painting, at a mature 
asre, he again visited Italy', and, on his 
return, 111 1782, was ilerted an associate 
ot'rlie royal academy. Ihs later pictures 
wen- ehieriy landscapes, whieli are much 
adtmred for ck-gance of oiitluie and ju¬ 
dicious management of ligfit and shade. 

A large landseiijie, a Mew of the Head 
of 1 Ift'swaler, stands at die head of his 
prodiietiohs of tiu' class; while, in tlie 
iiisiorieal line, the Dead Soldier is ^ufli- 
eieiit t i stamp ^mn a fine paiiiter. He 
fell a Mctim to his tniwearied attention to 
111' piotc'sion, dyiiiif of a decline, in 17lf7. 

A\ r.Kjin^ Thotiift' : a e.^^itam ui the 
Hriti'li navy, who-e fat- has excited 
much ilisenssion. 11 at me lieen employed 
to land the eon-jiiramr' (jcorg-e t’ado;;- 
dal.iq. \ ,). Pieheiri-ii (q. v... tin* I’oliirnaes 
(q. 1.). and otliers, on tlie Fr.'iieli eoa*t, 

111 till' years 18 l)t? aiiu !'(' 4 . eapiain 

riglit w as soon alh i made pnsojier of 
war: and, on tiie suppu-itioii that lijs evi¬ 
dence would he usi till ill pnwuring the 
eomietion of I’lelu em and (’adondal, lie 
was earned tu Pans, and loilged in the , 
Temple. He, herweii r, deelaied liunself 
iiinonuit of ijie jilnii' of tlie conspirators,, 
tessc'rting that lie mc'reh oheyed oiders lu 
landing llieiii m France. Ke]K)rt'S were 
ipn-ad at the lime, and of course' lielievi'd, 
that he was put to'the torture, hy order 
of Napoleon, to force him to confess, and 
that Keal (q. \ .) and DiiUus were tlie iii- 
struinent.s of the empemr in tins art. In 
180.5j his exchange w as consented to; hni, 
in Noieniher, the Ahmitriir announced 
tliat he had been iianid dead in jmsen, 
having cut his own thuiat from impa- 
tic'nee and despair. The enemies of Na¬ 
poleon, and partieulariy the I’nelisli, on 
tlie other hand, loudly cliarged the death 
of the prisoiK'r to the emperoi, who. as-4 
was pretended, h.'!d heeii induced to coin- ' 
niit this find act to prevciu a puhlic ex- j ' 
posnre of the trcatnieiii to which captam.N 
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Wright ha<l btifli subjected in the Tem¬ 
ple. Others hare imputed the murder to 
^ ' Sayary, I’ouehe. atid Ufcnl, to whom tlie 
same motive—a desire of coiicdahiig 
their eoiiduet towards llie prisoner—lias 
been imputed. While at St. Helena, 
tinetor Warden mentioned the subject to 
iXnjKileon, and told him that it wus^jiretty 
"cnemlly believed m England, that he 
liad caused captain Wright to lie put to 
death. “Win should I have eommftn'd 
such an act n'phed the em|jf ror. “Ofull 

men whom I liave had in n)\' juiwer, he 
w.'i~ the pereoji whom 1 should hiuelicen 
moM desirous to jiresene; for, in tlie 
trial of the eonspirutoi-s, which wa- then 
iiiung on, Wright was the most iniiKirlant 
V, itncRs, as he had brought the cinet’ 
censpiiator, Pichegm, into the connirt 
.\it[toleou also declared that AVriglit jiei- 
■'hed by his owm band, some lime befou' 
ins death was announced jii tlie .Manilciir; 
.Old Fouche and i^avary agn'ed in tins 
stateioent. (Hi'i' Sitvani; Otfiuifo. Dukf 
(if; ixiid Pirharru.) The trial, however, 
took plaee m Maich, \pnl and Al.iv. 
V IriOl, and the d(>alii of Wright in Octobei, 
Savarv. iii Ins Memon-- l‘i voU.. 
Fvo, London. has the (iiliowmg 

rt'iiiark.s on tins Mibjrct:—“That mitoi- 
. turi.ate ni.'in rcmunied in die '^rempJe idl 
led,!, wlien he died. J^o manv stones 
hate }K“en fold concerning iiis'di aili, diat 
I, too, was curious to learn iln cause of 
it, when, as miiiistci of polici*, tlie s,,uices 
of inhirmation vveic open to me; and I 
.isccirained th.at WriLdit cut In., tliro.il m 
df spair, after readiiu; the accumit ol the 
eiipiiuiation of tlic Auslnaii general Mari., 
.'it r Irn ; thafi-s, wliilethceihpcroi uasen- 
gaired ni tlie canipaigti of Aiisteilii/. Can 
one, m fact, without alike insiiiting coie- 
moii simsp and glory, admit that this sot e- 
,reign htul attached so miaji impoii.iiiee 
to lie dfistriiction of a mi.sera!»li hi'iUen- 
'aot of tlie Knglisii nat>, aifto send, lioiu 
one of his most glorious ftelds of liaMle, 
tlie order litr his death It liiis been 
. addl'd, that it was I who receive^ froiu 
him tins ooirunission. Now, I never qiiil- 
teiUiini, firasiiiirli.thiy,dunn^tlie whole 
canipaigti. from ills departure frointPan-. 
till his rctnni. 'I'he civil administration 
of France is in possession of all tlie pa- 
|H,*rH of the nmiistrj' of the police, winch 
must famish all iIk' iidbrniafion that can 
be desired respecting tiiat event.” 

W'bii^ki-f.s ; folds of the skin, occa¬ 
sioned by that orgmi being too large fiir 
the parts it ciiclosi's. When, therefore, 
the parts beneath tlie skin, in any part of 
the txidy, are dimiuislied from any cause, 


and the skin itself does not shrink in the 
siuUe pro))6rtion, wrinkles are formed. 
iSo, whim tlie skin is too much relaxed, v 
or when it is moved verj' often, the same 
result is produced. Hence sickness, age, 
and the indulgence of violent )msBions, 
produee.' wriulvles. Wturrn bathing, by 
relnving the skin, has the same tendetiey. 

AVrht (carpus). The part of the arm 
betwt'en the lore-arm aiwl hand is admi¬ 
rably calculated to increiLse the action,’ 
and, consequently, the utility of the hand, 
by giving it varioni^ motions, vyilliout 
which, as anv mic may easily convince 
liirnM lf, it wotiUl be a mrich less efficient 
iii'^truinent of liatulling, sei/ing and eon- 
Vev mir obiects. It is eonj|>ose(l of eiirht' 
.*>1111111 liones III two rows, tiie niotions of, 
winch oil the forc-ariii niiiv Is'des^riluHl 
a-, tliixe of ll(*\iou, extension, adduction, 
iilKlui'tion mill ciicnmductioii. Beasts ot 
pi-*'), wliiclj us(' their line-paws for .seiz¬ 
ing liieii food, arc j^rovided willi similar 
liistiiimems of motion in that part: bin ip 
those animal', like the horse.\ e.,in wind 
the, fore-feet tire merely instruments of 
loconiution, tlii're is no such miu’iuiierv 
till fiec motinii III \Buons direi tioiis. 

W KIT. \ wilt IS ii precept issued by 
.some court or niairistiute m the name ol 
till' gmeriimciil, the executive brandi of 
the gov eriimeiii, or tluit ol' the state,oi peo¬ 
ple ol' the state, iiitendiug, m either case, 
the sii|ireiiie muliortiv or its representa¬ 
tive, tiddn ssi'd to a mai'shul, sheritf con- 
sttihle, or other .subordinate exeeutivc of- 
ticei, ( omo..Hiding lum to do Kune par¬ 
ticular 'liitig. Writs are distingmsbed 
into (insinnl and jwlicitil, the I’oriner be- 
'iM. '•udi as a p.arty .sues out w thoiil 
(inv diiectioii of the ('oiirl in tlie pariicu- 
Itiicase; tlie latter, such as are ismi<*<1 ip 
piii-siiance of a dccree,judgiricuT or order 
of a comt. The difti>reul dc.scripnoiis of 
writ'' are too munerous tr» he specified 
and descrilii'd in tins artiele,. The term 
irrit i^, liovvevei, not eonlined to the pro- 
i-i rdiiigs III a Sint: fortiliere are wnt.s of 
eh'etioii, ordeinig eertiiit) olficijiN to be 
cliosen ; wills in tlie nature otf a coui- 
mis'ioM. for iiisianci', siinimoiiiiig one to 
bi‘ diiei’ lustice (*2 (ioke’s /a.i. 40), or to 
take ijie degree tif serjeant at law ; so 
there are writs of protection, issued, for 
instance', to .sei'ure a person from urrpst 
while he iif aitendingasp party in a suit. 

In England, writs usually iasijf* in the 
name of the king; in the U. Stales, in that 
of the cliiof magistiwte, or the people, or 
the goveniniciit. 

fVritsof .'h.iistance. (Hec Mams, John, 
.•and Otis, Jams.)' , 


\ 
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Writ of a cotninwsion to judged xo the fSanie origin, after the.J^wproceiw ' 

of a Huporior c(K(jt, by which tiwiy "“are of its develOiiemelil had been forgptteii l>/ 

, i aijtborized to examine the record upon VVe have spoken of jliic-probable' mode 
whicJi a judgment was given in a?i infe- of its devolo[)ement in the article Hiero- 
rior court, and, oti micli exaininatioti, m g/wp/»V«, and will only add here,a few re- 
atliiTO or reverse the same according to nArks, vvhich wfgte promised in that arti- 
' ' ’ cle,—The picture-writing of Mexico, di&- 


Writehs, or Clerks to the Sig.mt ; 
a numerous society of gi ntlcmcH of 
the Jaw ill Scotland, wiio are cinertj em¬ 
ployed in civil and (Criminal trials liefOrc 
the courts of session and judiCmrj'. 

VViUTiNo; llic’ art of exprcssirur, hy 
visilile Vigns or clianicters descriln d on 
some niiilenal, llionuhts, fiM'limrs, oi nlK- 
si^ul tones. With modern enili/eil na¬ 
tions; it >igiiities more e-peeirdiy the ait 
oi’ re|»resentiiig h\ eerram cliaraeti'iN llie 
tones of which our spiM'cli eonsists; that 
IS, of represeiiimir ideas In ])honelie 
signs. iVletaiilioricall}, it is a])phed to 
bUle and composition, as the iii.'-tnimeiir 
of eoiueyanee is often taken fi>r tlie tiling 
conveyed. Wrilinir. if.re(|iiireil hy law 
for certain {)urpose>, means now. m.most 
couptne.s. riie expression of ideas hy pen 
and ink. pencil wiitimr heim: irenei.dly 
considered nnulid. 'J'lie siqm me eoiiit 
of Massachiiseiis ha-^ coii>tnie(l tiie pio- 
vision. iM the <-onstimiion of that state, n - 
(juiring wiitten votes, m mchide j'tiiiii'd 
votes. Tills may he ni aeeoidaiiee wiiii 

.the spirit of tile fvmsiiiiitiMW . hot it goes 

a great Nititiide to ihr word The 

art of‘wiifinit, espeesilh when reiliieed 
to simple jihonetie alphaheis I'ki' taio, 
]ia.s, perliujis, done iiiok tlinn any other 
invention fir the mi|)io\ement of tlie 
liumnn mce. It may, like otliei maat 
blesstngs, have heeii attended with -oiue 
e\i!s; hiif it has lieeu the most etheient 
means of liii-mg mankind lixim haiha- 
riMU to eivirr^.alioii. A\'illiout its aid the 
exjterienei' /if e;ieh Ln'iieratioii would 
have been almost entirely lost to siici'ci'd- 
ingage',and only a (iniit grmimei-ofjriith 
could iia\e heeii diseenied lliioiiirli the 
mists of tradition. I'ov this naison, and 
because, in tlie earliest age.v, almost all 


coveri'd w hen that country was cou<|aer- 
ed hy the Sjifoiiards, is one of tlie most 
intircsfuig monuments of the progress of 
civilization, and the devi'lopeuicnt of the 
liimiaii nniid. Spiinto, in his Lectures 
on the rdements of Hierodyphics and 
Kuyptian Aiiliiiintit s, dCscrihes a speci¬ 
men of .'Vlextean liieroely [ihics, w'hich he 
saw m the iihrary of tlie Kscurial, *mrd 
vtliieli was imported to Knro|)e hy aMex- 
lean. w ho translated it into SjinniRh. The 
title of'the hook IS, History of the Empire 
of ,Me\ieo, ivith .Notes and Kxjilanationb. 
.'\n aecount 'of it, taken troni Lecture vii, 
is liei'e siih)omtni :—“’riiy tniuslatioii k 
dwideil into three jiari'. 'I’lie first i.s a 
history of the Alexican empire, eontiun- 
ing the liiocTaphy and compicsts of not 
less than cleteri kings: tlie second is a 
leanhir roll ot' the si-veral taxes vvhich 
eaeli eonqui n il province or town paid to 
tile royal treasury ; and the third, a digest 
of then eivil law. the hargest liranrii of 
wlaeh was of their eomiu. n law, or j 1/4’ 
putninn.’ In each of these pictures every 
kimr is represented hv ditli'rent rliarae- 
teii'ties: the leqgtli of his leign is mark¬ 
ed liy s(mares’ ro.md the margin, which, 
wjieii tlie reiirn hajipeiis to hr- extremely 
long, till the four.'ide.s ofdla- jiicmre. In 
each sqiaire thi'ie is a »nfal) circle to sig- 
nily the yi-ar—a mark v\liicli llir-y n-peat 
according to its nimiher till tliey re.ach * 
thirteen, after winch they licgin over 
aaam to count one; and iindi-r these 
small circles then- is a kind s>f liiero- 
glyjiliic tigiiri', \\liich is n peated m every 
fourth srpian'. In till, the juctures that 
exhiliit tin- rcigri of each kinti, tliere is a 
liizirn- wliic.li sjaiws the iiatuii- of his gov- 
ermm-iit, and. tlici (‘fore, V lines according to • 
tin' circmiistaiicc.sand tin' i-ventsthat took 


knowleiL'c is concentrated iii ‘he etiste of 
priesLs, it IS easily explamalilc tliat tlu! art 
of writing IS considon'd, intli'-t-arltest pe¬ 
riods of hih'ory, as something sacn-d, and 
believed to have been lironglij by tin-gods 
to men, or to ha\ e jiroeeeded Iroiii immedi¬ 
ate inspiration, as iri»tlai ease of'tlK! (Jreek 
Cadinu.s. If the art of tilling the ground 
was deemed so gn'at a blessing that the 
god.s were represented as having taught 
it to men, bow much more must inankinil 
have been inclined to n for tlie art ot 
writing—the great source of civilization— 


plan- (Iniiiig his reiirn. In this 
i.s a sliiidd or a target, erossi-d hy t'oiir 
lances, wliieh uu'iuis fli.at this king sub¬ 
dued. by force of arms, four towns 01 
jieople. 'I’lu-y are cxpre.ssi-d by four nvugli 
(liawings of a liousor^o^whicli a symbol, 
or hieroglyphic figure, denoting the name 
of each, has been attached. In the first, 
we have 11 tree ; in the second, another 
tree of a difierent sort; in the third, a 
kind of basket; in the fourth, a sort of,*/, 
bo.x, with two baskets. n’lies<-(i.\)iibitiona . , 
I am unable to explain; but they, no 
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doubt, were perfbrtly. intelligible to the the bi 
’•people, and iwrJinps might have had a, %idual 
tefereiioe tothe uettural protlueiions ofthe so ^ 
BulHlued, provinces. To nuirk the begin- load, I 
ning of the reign, and tha different e{tochs whici 


the basket, or by the side of each indi- 
% idual article; and if <fheir quantity won 
so ^at as to amount to q burtheti, or a' 
load, this was e^pretwed by anotlM*r mark* 
which had the same sigiiilic4itiDn. Tim 


. in which a king performed any of fhe ac-, like must lie said of their paper, their 
tlons mentioned in the picture, or even his cups, |iots of honey, cochineal, wood, 
death, they painted flic tigure of the king, iilanks, lieanis, titnber, loaves of salt, 


wjth his eharacteri?tic emblem, winch 


|)laiiks, lieanis, titnber, loaves of salt, 
hatchets, lunqis of cojiul, retim'd and uti- 


denotea his naine.^ ojiposite to the year^ 
in 'which the e>ent had taken plaee. 
Tims, id this picture, tlie kind’s name it 
said to be Acariiapiebtli, and his ligmv is 
repeated twice ; opiHisite, the first scpiare, 
winch marks the beginning of his rt'iirn, 
and oppo-vite, tin* eighth square, nlnch 
shows that in the nalilli year of his reign 
he prtt to death the chief, of tlie four 


refined, shells, wool, stones, cancs to iiinke 
darts, eagles, ftkins Of animals; in short; 
of e\('ry thing vvdiich each town had to 
pay for the maintenance of the stale. It 
would be impossible for me to give u 
miinite account of their ci\il and religious 
institutions, wbicli form tlie third, and by 
far the largest de^mrtnient, in tiiis most 
extraordinary pictuii’. Every trade, eve- 


towiis he had eonqucieil. Tins eircnin- ry otliec, eieiy employ meiit, !.■» differently 
stance is expressi'd i»\ four heads placed ilelineaied. The rites attending tlie sev- 
iM'fore him, ilistiiiguislied b\ ilie same eral eereinoinos of burial, uiarnuge, and 


1 1 ieroglypineal cbaractcis win. li m.iik the 
towis or provinces over clncb they 
reigned. Across the.figure of die king 
there is a kind of sash, wiiii a knot on 
Ins slioulder, winch, by its lengtii and 
breadth, means the iininliei of \vive< and 
children he bad. In tlie present insiance. 
it s, not t(/ be deficient in either of 


lia])tisin (iiir fbey certainly had some sort 
of baptism), arc miuutcly .Ml down. 
Unt, alMive all, it semis that thi' edubatmii 
of children, from titeii irifaiiey to mau- 
liood, liad fittraeied the greatest lUtejitioii 
of tlieir li'gisiafnre. 'fhe quantity offoiul 
tlie quality of labor, tin- ilitferent pmsnits 
att.icbed to I'ach di«tmcl agi', the sarioub 


t'le-• dimuiisioiis. 1 am told that there w pninslinicrit' d( creed for the difierent 
unoiii(;r riirnk e. cxjnes-liie quality ami i’.nilts, are -t.'ili'd vmiIi a prec-isioii mid 
imniU'r of children, wie-ihei nftile or fe- cleaiiies.s which is quiti'sistoinslniig. The 
male; but, to conli—. tin ignm mce. 1 age of'the child can n!way.s lx* made <ait 
vould never discovei it.^dtliongh I liave fiom thi'iKimhend'eirclesplncedabme it.s 
observed all the, pictures <d’tlie -everal head; the tigure of I lie mother, and, in- 
reigns recorded by ilii'< iiriuu.. pa ce of deed.oj'any woman, by her kneeJiiig |>os- 
In-iory, with all jios^iltle lUieiitimi. 'fo tine, and sitting on lier icg'<; while tin- 
the picture of each reign a -ecoud pi<‘- tigure 'il the father, the priest, tlie teacb- 
tiirc was invariulily att.icbed. v\ hu ll nidi- “r, niid,' indeed, of all men, Ijt'sides the 
I rat‘'d the oilier actions of die snvereign (bd’eiciit atlnbiiles which dcsigii.itc the 
.'is a jtolitician, and tin' other event.-, dial employ ment, is always Veprfwenied cillier 
bad disliiiguislied hi.s gmeminent. 'Die standnig, or silting on n low .stool, with 
whole jicrount given by Ibircbas m i nri- Ins knees to Ins lireasi.” tSpiuelo here 
oils and liigiily ainnsmg In re ording mtrodiiee.s, ri' a specimen, a table, vv liieli 
l!ie tnbnie (h taxes whicli eqcb town liad r<‘preserit.s ;'!1 tlu' folinwiiig ceremonies 
to pay, a-It \v,Ls paid m kind, it seem-, that of a marriage. “Tliis [die marriage) 
the Sle.vicaris bad Hdo|it» d the {il.iii of wtis genenilly brought aliotif by an old 
drawing dll'figure of the obp-et. 'I’hn.s, woman, wlnun they call JlvtanUsa 
to repi'esi'iit a basket of eacao-me.nl, or of (timt is, a marniige-hroker), who was to 
any otbdr sort of corn, they' drew the fig- i-arry tlie bride on lier back to tlie bouse 
lire of a basket eoniaining the ears of of the liridegroom, at the beginning of 
, ctirn, or the nil nl extracted from the fruit tlie night, aceompanied by four wumeu . 
of that tree or plant. To repniseiit suits bearing torclms of pine-tree. When ar- 
of military clodniig, armor, or sIkpIiK, rived at the house, the linde and tlie 
they exhibited ;lieir .re..|)eetive figures: .bridegroom were seated near to tin; fire 
the diffi'reql sort.s iif mantle whether of on a mat, tlie wonianV as usual, sitting on 
fimthers or of other materials, were signi- her legs, the man on uslixil. Then) they 
fled by their re,s|jecnve figures, difi’en'iitly were tied together by the comer of their 
Cojoied.* Thd number of each article W'ns garnu'iitH; after which tlicy offensd to 
'• exjiressed eide r iiy circles, caidi of which tlieir gfids a perfume of copal, two old 
higiiified ten, or l»y a kiml of pme-ajqilc, woineu and two old men being [iresi'iit 
wliicli meant; five, painted at the top of ■ as witncsse-s. This ceremony over, they 




-\^iTiNa 




i allowod upon two diflferpnt 'the*sliOrt account 'that I can ^ve of tlu» 

I of mea^ ami some pulse. Thus, most sin^lar mode of expressing id^as by 

pieturc^s, Wliich is, I tbftik, an ejfeOjpKfiea- 
lioii of the first mode* of writing by hiefo- 
gly pJiics. It is, besides, one of the most in- 
tcr<‘Sting monuments by wliicb vve can ar¬ 
rive at tliekiiowledge oftbehistorymfMex- ^ 

..j - . . ..— - ico : for it is evident, that from tlie wisdom 

of the mat, wTiidi served for a diiiing-ta- of fbeir reindutions ; from the (]u'untity of 
b)f!. 'rile sign whic^ is added to the taws, wliieli, as is reconh'd'hi these pic-' 


. ,wnre 
* iBorts 

not only the dishes to tie used were tpark- 
' »l,,hut also tlie cup out of which they 
were to drink. The wituessea were al¬ 
lowed to dine after tlie newly^^marrieri 
couple, which circumstance is expresseii 
by their being seated at the four Cornell? 


sign 

mouth of these four witiiessi's signifies 
that, before they ivtired, they had the 
right t« pye, and, iti fiict, tlwiy gave, to 
'the married folks good counsel how to 
Iwhave themseUes, fliat they' might live 
in pe'aee and liappiness. The position <^if 
one of the women, holding nji her right 
hadil, means that ilie jiorlly niarroii is al¬ 
ready making use of the luiMlcge allow¬ 
ed to give a little exer<-ise to her tonjriie ; 
while the folded arms of the remaining 
witnesses prove that llii'y are waiting for 
thi'ir turn. In the piimslnneiit of their 
c liildreii^ the Mexicans siicni to Jiave been 
ingeniously cruel. Most of the ehiistise- 
nients 1 find marked down, consist ui iiii- 
mereil’ul castigations; in driving into the 
hands,^and anus, and Ie>rs,uuid into the 
body of the ciil|)rit, thorns and prickles. 
.''Sometimes tlnw singed his liead with lire ; 
at other tunes they lied luiii down to a 
hoard, and threw iimi into a boe^aiid oe- 
Cnsionaliy they held tbi* liead aiul nnseof 
tin-unfortunate child upon llic .smoke ol' 
a imriiciilur w'ooil, which ilie\ called mi 
The crniics for wluidi they iullictcd ])uri- 
I'limcnts so wvere and .so cruel are (lie 
same W'lth thus(> which ap- I'uiidcnmcd 
by till'law's ol'the iiiusi cm ili/cd ii.itioiis 
uf Kuropc, and cannot but'inspire iis 
wilii a M'ly lavorablc, nay, exalted oimi- 
iiui uf the moral nt>tioiis of the Mexican", 
'^riicy seem even lb have iroiie hexoiid us 
for the sake of pn-serNiiig‘proper habits 
of industry and morality lunoiii; the j'co- 
ple; for tliey not only luinislicd diunkeii- 
nes» with deatii, hut also idlcne.ss ; tor il‘ 
dnmkentiess,said they, renders amuiiea- 
juihle of eonimiftmg a criiiie, idlcne.ss'ex¬ 
poses him to driukmg and to had com|)!i- 
ny. 'IMiis Inxx', however, lost its power 
with men anil women as soon a.s tliey 
reached tin age of seventy: they vvcie 
then allowcii to jiass their lives in idlc- 


tiire^i, wire, levied upon tlie diflerent 
towns anil nations; from tlie minuteness 
of the (letiiiis ; and from the pictnn's tlicrn- 
si'lves, wiucli show some' knowledge of 
})ersp}‘ciue and draw mg,—the Mexicans 
luuJ made no mebiisiderable (irogfri'ss in 
know lerlgc, m eiv ilr/aiiou, imd in the cnl- 
tivatioii of the arts/’ 'I'o this, jirofesstvr 
Stuart adds the foUovvnu: observations m 
hi.s son’s (,'\lr. I'liar Stnaii) trinslaiion of 
(ireppo's l'isj,ay on the Mieroelypluc Sys¬ 
tem, ^e. (Hostbti,' I'‘’:5b). • •*'i'l'c whole 
of the ahove (iymhols imieh inon resem¬ 
ble the anaglyphs of the Kgyjitiaiis tlian 
they do the eomfimn fihTogiyjihies, ligji- . 
rativeor tropical. 'I’hat they aie totally 
diverse fiom plionetie liieroglypliic', need 
not be said. The eonibmation of so ma- 
n\ symbob,sume of which have,4io re- 
seitihlaiiee, hut a merely conventional or 
miacmaty one, is a trait aliogetlii'i of a 
nature Hiimlar to the prediuninating qiiai- 
iiy ot' the nnafflyplis. There i.s some spe¬ 
cial interest atlmdied to the "ub)eet now 
before U". in eiiniie\ion with wha’. , 
has bi*en hefiire s.aul, it shovv.s that thn'c 
of the mo"t distiiiirmsliiKl nations of 
tlirem dill’erent .eommeiifs, namely, the 
(’hmese in \sia. the f'.eyprians in Africa, 
and the Mexicans in America, liave all 
lui on ,tlie like exjiedienis to transmit 
tiioir ideas to i>osteriiy. In all these facts, 
too. we m.iv sie the infancy of alphalietir 
wriiini:, the uerm frum wliieh this trot' 
sprung, vv hose leav es are for tlie healing 
of the uiitions.'' We have pouited out, 

III the aiiiele f/iirog/iyduV.v, tlie inode in 
vvliieli the imporlHiil step was made from 
|>ietme-w ritmg ton plionetieulphahet. M e 
would refer jtlie reader, foi; ftirthei infor- 
niatioii uptpi'tliismteiesting suhieet. to the 
eighth and ninth lectnresof iheahovr-nieii- 
lii'iit d Work of the iriai’()ms .''^jiineio: to 
whieli wevvdl add here the reinatk of pro- 


ness, and to get drujik, both in piihlie and fe.ssor Stuart, in the traiisiatiun of (beppo 
in private. The reason assigned for this by his son.already cited, lie s’ays, “There 
extraordinary regulation is, tliat, as they 


extrapi 

could no longer work, and had hut a short 
time to live, the law indulged lliem with 
the enjoyment of vvhat .seems to have 
iH'cn consideroil. by the Mexicans,gs one 
of the greatest pleusiaes of life. Such is 


are ijofne striking ie.«enddaiiees In tween 
the Oliinese signs eni]>li>ved m writing 
ami the Vlgyptian hieroglyphics; svfstrik- 
ing IliiiT siimtv.'have been led to .suppose 
that one\>f these nations must he a eotony 
of the other. It is now well known tUat 
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iWRITING, 


<jri|rinal wrih^n charact^of the Qhi- 
nese won- iniitativ^ or tjirurative.and diat 
they were few m ifuniher. These have, 
in process of time, been modified and 
> changed, ixitit as to fond and use, so tiiat 
scaiwly'a vestige ’now remaiiiB 'of their 
original ap[*earance, and, m some cases, 
of origimn usage. All tlie Chinese writ¬ 
ing was originally ideographic; tliat is, 
it resembled the figurative ami tro]»i<'ai 
hierogly t»hic iiioiIkhI of the Egyjrtiuns. 
But now, as stated'by that excellent 
nese sidiolar, .Ahel Renpisat, in liis (’In- 
m*se (Tramniar, p. 4 , at least one half of 
the Cliinese characters are merely piio- 
netic, or alpliabetic, in the sense of s\ I- 
labi(\ These the Chinese eall hirnr- 

chins:., that is, reprf'senling sound. hi 
the next place, the <’liine-'e lia\e an ol¬ 
der of characters which they name hon-i 
and kin-tsiei, nhich are des^trned to ex¬ 
press abstract and intelleitnal ideas. 
These-rescnihlp, of I'linr-c 'not in form, 
.but as to n<c), tlie tropical liii‘iogi\pine-! 
of the Egyptians. Jinr. on tiic otle r iiaiid, 
there arevsotuc *«trihing did'crence- lio- 
tween the hicmihpine '\'Uin of filing 
and nat of tlie Clnnese Tiie ('lnin.i>e 
char.icters arc dnided mio pnniirnc, oi 
simple, and derued. or eompo-ite. Of 
the fir'i, ealkai sitfjig-/iwig. \vliicli make 
the elements of all tin ir writimr, there 
are only about two hmniied :Uemn-at'-j 
Grarniniir, p. 1 . note ^\ilIle tin Ctrl p- 
tian hieroglyphic' amoimi to more tium 
eight hundred {Ptnis, p 'tiiT, I’he 
derived qi eompo-ne i hiUMe.er- of tin* 
f’hiii'’se‘ are exeeediusrly numeio.i'H .Hud 
in ilieja- are eoiuhined two or more 'im- 
ple rharacters, Tlie eondiination ofien- 
11111*' Is vi*ry eonijilex, and not a liilk’■ 
dillii-nit tor a |earn«T to decipher. The'c 
arc called liuft-i. On the rontrarv. in 
Kgypnuii, tile eomhitiaiion of pr.ijier lii*-- 
Ffiglyplne, 1^ \ en rare; indeed,it.'car< ely 
ever takes pluec, and wlien It doe.s, it i*’ m 
eiirii a waj tiiar the ekmiem' **f tli*-* eom- 
'ijinalioii are pres'irve*! cntiroly si'parate ; 
as, fin* exanqile, in the anaglyphs ahovo 
'descrihed. Tlii".e .'triking points of dif¬ 
ference serve to 'how that altiiongh the lig- 
urativc hieroglj jihics of the Egyftlians, and 
the an*rag-/u/ig, or original 'implc charac¬ 
ters of the ClMiies**, Wert; alike [for sneh 
must be tlie eiL>*;, inasn,neh as both were 
pictures or iiiiitiitions of wnsiltle ohjcctsJ, 
yet, in the coursi-winch ilie two nations 
resjMiclively chos*' m order to represent 
abstrkpt and intelle< ;nal ideas, there was 
a great diversity ; hence the tn>pical 
characters t'f th“ Cluncsi*, tmmpoumled 
of the simple oues, and. diversified to an 


almost endless extent, very diffeihenr' 
from the tropical ciuirawrs of the Egrp-*, 
tians, which continued to bet, simple in 
their structure, ami, in general, incapable 
of combination. That light may yet be 
cast on die uivcntionof projair alphabetic 
signs, from a diligent and extensive colla¬ 
tion of Egy ptian and Cliinewf characters, . 
an’d a better umlerstanding of ilie true 
nature ami history of each, every lover of 
•literature will continue to wisli and to 
liope." To illustrate another i cry impor¬ 
tant step in writing, that of exj'ri'ssing 
grammatical Ibniis by hicrogly phic.s, al¬ 
luded to in fhe article Hifroirlijphics, we . 
extract the tollowing jwissage from »he 
tifth Lecture in Spmeto’s work; ‘‘The 
Miai‘ks of the gendei-s arc, a square, eiflicr 
plain or striated, lor tlii“ rnasoiilinc, aknl 
iialf a i'lrclc fur the feminine. TJic jiliiml 
I' almost imariably c\pr<‘HScd by a siiu- 
]ilc rejietition of the [IncrogHphical] 
milts ; to these nitiis sometimes is add<‘d ' 
atpiail; all of the.s** stand Ibr the syllable 
jidiif. or one, wliieli is tbe tertmimtion'' 
:idd*‘d to tbe plural : for instance, the 
word siLmilic' kinfr; and, by the 

aililitioiMifiifiii*, we bineffie/cmifu’ ik’iig-;; 


(gods) 


mil tbe 


ia»i/b' (iiotli, mtifirnoue 
hk*‘ InVeganl to tlie gendeis, it seems 
tlie EgiiUiau.s also *‘\pres->ed tbem by 
iMiipioymg tlie jitonomis of'him, of her; 
ami these pronouns \n‘ie nqiresented by 
the figure of .111 imdiilating line over a 
serpent, or oi'-r a broken line. In the 
ili-st msnme,', the group rej»ie-n>iued the t 
proiiomi (u.s. or q/'/u'm, w liieli, in Eoptic, 
was ?i. r, or m the jsi'eoiid msianee, 
die gioim stood for tin- pronoun/i(T,r, or 
•;l ’trr, winch, m ('’optic, was called iif.t,” 
Tlie-e Terminations, or an nlihreviation 
ol tiiem, if added to hn'roglypliie expres¬ 
sions. would make tliem either of the 
ma-sculine or feminine gender: “Forev- 
aiiqilc, llie f/unn/op* r, that is, the goo.»e, 
or the egg, arc the plioiw-tic iiM*rogly|)hicH 
expressing the woni rhihl; !.<>•* botli of 
them represent the letliT s, which is lui 
abbnwiation of ih<‘ word se, or /kc (son, 
cliililj; tlierellire if to till' laid or to the 
ege we add the figun- of the .wiTpimt, or the 
brbken litie, we shall haie, in the first in¬ 
stance, the group signifying son of him, or 
his son ; and, m the sec'oml, son of her, <ir 
her son. 'riie genitive case is cxprf'H'Cd 
itioslly hv an umlulat'mg hue aildcd tw a 
group, ’riiis hieroglyphic stands for th« 
letter n, ami, ini llmse ocnisions, is taken 
as all abhrcviaiion of the syllable ncn, 
which is ihe invariable terimtiaiiou of • 
the genitive ease in the ('ojitic langtiage.' > 
The Egyiuiajis diatmguashed the third < 



WAITING. 


.'jTk '.r, . \ ' ■ ;-f; 

; {keraon smgute^f the present tense in the. these sorts of inscription* We 'read jhori'. 
same way as wc\jo in the English zontally from left to’^ighh aj% phonetk, - 
guage, by adding the letter s to the word, and comprise some tharacter* fttf pints ’ 
euvh as/i£ does,^ UTites. The figure of the of words and monograms,. As yirt ibd 
serpent, which stands for the letter *, is' a various attempts to decipher these, in¬ 
mark of the tliird person singular of the. seriptions haVeproved unsucc^ful.-— 
present tense.” CliamfHjlfion has fbuud TTie Assyrian Wedge-Character exploiijteii^ ' 
a nutnlM'r of other hieroglyjihics, which &c., edited by Dorow (Wishaden, 
exhibit the inflections of verbs; but they in Gernian).—Not only the character of . 
an’ not yet all accurately detennined. the various alphabets difier, but also ,the 
“ Tift* })a.«Hivc |»articiplc was represented . order in wliicii the characters are con- 
by two hieroglyphics, the born and tlie ^ irected, or, which is the same thing, frie 
half cjfclo. The'pronoun this was cx- ’way in wiiicli the writing is to be fead. 

, hibited by a vase and-a pcrjiendicular The mom aneieut ways of writing include, 
line. The {ironomi who or wfiich was rep- 1 . Cioiuedou, or column writing, in w'hicli ‘ 
resented by a vase and half a encie. the letters and words stand one. under lli© 
Such are sonas of the principal anil must ^ other, as is the caie with the Climese' 
important giumiuatieal forms or i)hra.ses.” wntnig>aiid with the Egy[)tian hiero- 




It rniiy be made a question whether plio- 
netic iilphaliets arc all derived from a 
common .source, or whether diftereiif na¬ 
tions, !>■ the tfradiia! progre->.s of iinjinoe- 
ment, were led to this gn-at iiivention 
without mutual conniiuiiicntion. If tJie 
latter .su[»j>o>»itioti be corn'ct, the siiiiilan- 
ty of these aipiialtefs in the oldest lan¬ 
guages would be owing to the siiiulanty 
in tlie nnuds of men, and in the proce-ses 
of tlieir de\elo|K'iiient; but in either l■i^'^e. 
alter phonetic chanicters were imeiiied, 
tliey would li.aturally assume a great va¬ 
riety of limns, being nierclt arbitnirv 
Signs. Snell we find to be tlie fiiet. A 
considerable niimlM’r of ancient al])babets 


glyidiics; i the Bousirophedon (q. v.), or 
furrow writing, which proceed^, like tlie^ 
furrows of the plougli. aheriiately from 
right to lefi, and fronriefi to right; 

.Sphienedon, ot circular writing. 
I'he various materials ust'd tlir wnliiig 
have been stones,metai.«, bark and leavcs, 
wood, wax, ivory, shells, linen,skins i f 
aiiiiiials. parchment, Egyptian jiapyru.'., 
cotton pfi(>er,.and paper made of rags. 
The in-trui.'ents for writing have fiecn 
clii.-els, sty les of iron or lume, reeds and 
quill-. Ink was iiuuie,,, in ancient/times, 
of the liquor of tlie cuttle-fish, of cinim- 
bur, v^c. Down to die invention of the 
art of priming, the calligr)iphen> and .ste- 


still exist, f^ich as the ‘ demotic, lin iaiic 
and hieroglyphic charactei-s ol‘the'Egyp- 
liaiis, the old Elui'nieiaii, Punic, Eiriiscaii, 
Greek, Rimic (q. v.), Cnfic (ij. v.). arrow¬ 
head eharaciers, and a number of oilicis. 
The last are al.so called by some the 
wedge rharacters, hei'uust' the biies of 
winch they consist are so jiiit together as 
to Iiave a vvedge-like form. '^I’liis .-pecics 
of writing IS fiunid upon some ancient 
- monuments of IVi-sia and itabylonia 
The arrovv-heail characters may l>e di¬ 
vided into two ])riucipal clas.scs, the 
Persian imd Itahyioman, or the Alcdiiin 
and (’haldi'an, of wJiich the former ha.s 
again three, the latU’r two sulurp isions. 
The Pc)¥imi arrow-bead characters are 
found in the ruins of PnsargaiUe and Per- 
sepolis, in the valley of Murgab near 
Fa.sa in Persia, iq the ruins ot Susa and 
Babylon; and, in most of these eases, 
inscriptions in all trtree characlei-s stand 
wonl for word one under the other. The 
, Babylonian arrow-bead ehiuacter, how¬ 
ever, never apia'aiv!, except alone, on the 
various kinds of tiles and other bricks ' 
and stones in the imcient Babylon; also 
on gems and cylindrical amulets. All 


riograpliers forjned pi ofe.-vsiori«. (fclee 
Sloiography.) Of the pii|)yrus. sheets 
[senpi] were formed : of these, rolls {volu- 
mina) were made, w'ound round a staff of 
box-wood, ivory or gold, to vvliich .tins 
ends of the rolls were glneih Square books 
are said to have come into vogue in the 
rime of the kings of Pergainus. -fSee 
.^[unHscr^pts. and Pnlaography.) It is> 
higldv probable that the (iri'eks received 
the an of writing ifoin Egyqst, either di¬ 
rectly or through the PlueuiCiaiis. Tlio 
Grei'ks say that Cadmus brought them 
till' first alphabet, consisting of sixteen let- 
tei->, ajL'cordiiig K) Pliny the follow iiig:— 
A.B. r, X E l..\.M N. O. n. I’.l T. 1 To 
tiiese Palamedes (q. v.) added o. h. <!■. X; 
and Simonides (q. v.) again added / u.t it 
It ought to he observed that the Saiiiari- 
tan letters did not difler from the Greek. 
Originally tlie Romans vrroU' only vvitli 
uncial characters. In the ancient man¬ 
uscripts found at Herqulaueum, and es-, 
peeiaily in tht Greek manuscripts, ail tlie 
words are written it: uncial characters, 
Olid are, neither separated by points nor * 
spaces. There is nothing to indicate 
the division of the words. No sign is 




wRiTma :* 


wfai<;ih mij^ht assist m the pro- 
.;;iwi)ciatioii. ‘ -The signs ef ponctuatipn 
; 4i<) uot begin tu be used until the know)* 
of Uie Gkeek . kiiguagn was idst. 

Wlnckelnoano’s Letters on Hercvla- 
54 »n)!Mitt.} With the conquests of Rome, tfie 
an, of wtiiing, and particulaily the Roman 
alphabet, were inore and more widely 
spr^l: but great difficulties were found 
to a^nd the attempts to write down tlie 
(wguflges of iMirticular countries with 
characters jidapted to another language; 

• i. e. to other sounds. Such utteiu|tts were 
not often made by die Roinatis*; but 
when the missionaries spread tlieniselves 
through the countries of EurojH', and 
/oun<l .it necessary to give instruction in 
w'riting, ns Well as to prepare trartslations 
of the Gospels into the various idioms, v\f‘ 
meet every whore with complaints of tlie 
difficulty, and soinetimos the iniposhilnli- 
ty, of reuderiug the native sounds liy the 
already existing alpliftbot. I’he reiLson is 
deaf. In some insnuit*!", the sounds nia_> 
liave been so rude, and mi httle dift'civnl 
from the -cries of aiiiiiiuls (as is some¬ 
times the case with the language of ssi\- 
agesV that they could not-be evji^'ssed 
by Signs forartieuluie sounds: soiiietiuuw 
tlietones were touilit diftereui from those 
for^’lncb the alphabet had been made. 
This circumstance has produced u grt ai 
effect on iuA orthography of ilieso lan¬ 
guages,and, in our opinion,in various cases, 
<»n the lai^ages tlieriisylves. (.'eriiyiii 
differences lietwctin 8oun(lshtt\e been lo'^t 
in const'quence of the want of cliaiMcteirt 
to designate them, as tqiiaiars from a vari¬ 
ety of fact®. 'The same compluiats, w hieh 
were made in the first cellturie^ of f.'hns- 
iiaiiit}, respecting the diiiiciilty of awer 
tainingthe true sound of the nati\(i wools 
m some insUmces, and of writing them 
witIrLatin characters, are now made by the 
'missionari*:® in the South sea tslauds, iv e. 
And if it was difficult to adapt llie I.iitin 
alphabet to foreign idioms, how niucji 
more difficult must it lie to adapt tlie 
English ortliograpliy—certainly the,most 
preposterous existing—to different cliusses 
of lahguaecK*! It,was, therefore, a\<‘ry 
' aaoful undertaking of Mr. John Pickea ing 
to prep^c an'iilphaliet fiited to convey 
•all the.sounds whieli eoinmonfy occur in , 
the varipus )laiigu(iges. This nlnh.ihet 
has bean adopted by ilie war jiepint- 
liient of- the U. Btutes for tlie writing of 
the Indiap hmguages, and by the niissiuti- 
aries in -South mi islands. It is given 
at the e»d of thk article, ilcbpectmg the 
i'tphifocis useil at various times in Great 
ILiU'-jii, Mr. AsUe observes that, after 



the moat diligent, inqmr^l doth, ,I,-, ' 
pea* that the Britons }um the''use of. let-’ y, 
tens bqfort^ tiieir intercourse with 
Romans; aud thouglt, frem the coming p' 
of Julius CiBSar-tfll fho tiffie when the' „ 
llonuuis left ffie island,'in the ye^r437,, ^ 
tlie Roman letters were familiar to the 
eytss of the iuhuliitauta, he is of' opinion, 
Uiai writing was very little jiractised by 
tlie Britons till after the coniine of .St. 
•AugHstiny, about the* year 59o. Tin: 
writing which -'prevailed in I'higlatid 
from this lime to the miihlle of the glfev- 
Mith century, i is generally termed Saxon, 
and nia^ lie divided into five kiiltis; viz. 
the Roiiian-Saxon, wliieh is very siniihu' 

,to the Rutnuri, glui prevaikuJ in Engltiiirf 
fidin ihy corning of St- .\ugiistine till the - 
eighth century ; the bt-t Siixoji, which took 
place towards the niiddfo ofllie eiglilfi ceii- 
tiiri, continued till about tiie uiidiile of the 
,-ninih, and w'as not entirely disased till ilie 
beginning of the tenth eeilturj ; the riiu- 
oing-haiid Saioii, which eiinie into um* 
towards the iarter ctiil of the ninth eeiitu- 
I'v, when Iciiriurtg w<i.« (hffii®ed in Kng- 
liuid under thy uuspuVs of king Alfred, 
in whose n-igii many book.s were written 
ill that Lsiand in a mole i'.\j»e<lilit>Uf, man- 
IKT than formerly; the mixed .‘"'axon, or- 
curniig 111 the luntli, tenth, and in llio Iw- 
ginmng of tlie eleventh centuries, m 
many m.iaiisenpts wliidi were written' 
ill England in cfiamclers jiiutiy Roman, 
jiartly l-omIiardic,and partly .'vixon; and 
tile ek'gani .Saxoii, which took place m ‘ 
Enirlaiid .-arlj m the tenth iM'iitiiry, lasted . 
till ill' i\onuaji conquest, hut was not 
entirely disused till the middle of the 
tw’ lfth, and is more lieantiful than the 
w riling *iii Eranr^i, Italy and Geniiaiiy '- 
during tile same, period. The .writing 
intn>due.e{l*lnto England by \Villiam T 
is nsiialljy railed JVbrman, and is epm- 
jlofted of loiters nearly* Loinliardie^ which 
wen: generally usK'd in gi'ants, eliftrle.rs, 
piiljie instnimeiil.s and law proceydiiigs,' • 
with very little variation, from the Nor- , 
man l oiMpiest till the ndgii of king Ed- , 
ward 111. Alwur the ryign of king RiVbard ; 
11, vaiiatiorislook place in writing records' 
ami law prorei'dh>g«. '^fhe e.hancrs froii# 
tlie reign of king Richard II to that of 
khi" ifeiiny Vlll, were composed partly 
of (wiaraeters called set dtaiuenf and com¬ 
mon chancery, and ^iini' of the letters > 
railed raurt-mnd; which liiree difTeront 
species of writing arc derived jiartly from 
the Norman and partly from the modem , 
GotJiic. The modern Gothic liegan to i'*' 
take place in .England in the twelfth 
century; tlio old English about the mid- 
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die of the thurSi'^nth century; ttijd set • mi} and J^rogctas of Writ^g (^a^ 1784)- 
ftbancery and common chancery in the The Gcmaii alphabet was''-foitned.,ljy 
, decline off the aarne centum and are' still Kero an4 Ottfried, hi Ihe time of Cbarie- 
uaed in-the enrblinerrtB of letters'patent, .triage. German was first wiiderif'wklt 
charters, &c,, and in excmplificatious of Latin, letters. -Jn most writing of 
recoveries: tlie court-hanrfwas contrived that time, as forms of laws, treati^ dt.O., 
by the English lawyers, and took its n»e were even drawn up in the Latin Ina* 
about the middle of the sixtcoiith centu- gnage. The thirteenth century rs gener- 
ry, and eontinued til! the heginoing of the ally considered as the time when German 
reimi of George II, when it was aboh-shefl characters became common, under tfap 
bylaw. The conrt-liaridcharacters were eiin>eror Frederic If. Others assume a 
nothing moi e than the Norman charac- later period. Germany ]ias, as Mr. Breit- 
ters vciy iiiiich corrupted and deformed. ‘ kpph oiiservfs, hut two national alphabets, 
In the f^i\tee-nlli centurj', tlie English the (so called)/ractur and the current. 

Fraotur characters were fonned out. of 
the (so* cnilod) new-Gothic and nyonastic 
cliaracters, whicli sprung up in the elev- 
entii ccii’ury. It was not till the fillecntli 
century, that the curreiu or cursive char- 
aidera were used in jinming. Before diat 
time, straigJif characters only had been 
used in printing; liut tlie elder Aldus Ma- 
nutiiis ((). V.) made ryptw for the cursive 
character. Albert Diirer (q. v.) at last 
settled tin; proportions tor the Gennaii 
cliaracters. lii diplomatics (ip v.), the 
knowledge of tlie h'tters used at ditlerent 
jM'nods IS very importiuit. Thev have 


lawyers engrossed tln;ir conveyances ami 
legal instnimerits in characters called ,«tc- 
relanf. which are still in use. The !''rench 
call their writings by Uio naiin's of the 
different races of their kings, in whose 
times they W'crc'wTittt'ij : the;^> were, the 
Monningian. tlie (,'aiioviiigiaii, the <'’a]»e- 
tian. the Vulesi.qi, and the liourhon.— 
The iiianusenpts written in the northern 
parts of Scoihnid and in Ireland are in 
charaeters similai to the f^avoii. It.seeiij'- 
jirohahlt', (hat the int<‘rior ]>arts of l>irope 
were inniiediatelj jieoplmi lioni llienonli- 
ern (au ts ot’ Asi.a, and the maritime jiarts 
from 1'lni‘nieia, and tire sootliern timl 
western jiaii.s of that quarter of the glolw. 
If,this 1 m‘ the ease, it is not suiqiriniiig 
tliai some E.-Lstern customs prevailed in 
_ Great Hiirain and Ireland, and that inanv 
^'elfic Woriis ari‘ still pr*»iiTved hotli in 
tin* .Irish and in the Welsh laiignagrs 
The Norinan elnwartei's. it is obsin ved, 
were generally iKed in England from the 
eoiiiiiig of \\niliam 1; and the Saxon 
eliuraeiers wcic eniircly ilisused in the 
very liegiiming of the iwellth eeiiriiry; 
i)nl the Irish and .Seots piv*served the an¬ 
cient 1‘orms of their <‘hararter~ till the end 
of tile sivli'euih egntnry. 'Plie Gaelic or 
Erse language, iisi'd in the Highlands of 
Seotliuul. and the Hilierno-Gaehc, an* 
nearly the same; and their letters are 
similar to vaeh other; as Mr. A^tle Inis' 
siiowii by various sjieeiuR'iis. The curi¬ 
ous will find much intonnatioii on, die 
subject of this artiide in Astle’s Ori- 


!>een I'lassiiied, &.c. 


See La .VouveUe 
Diplmnariifve; also Weber’s Essay t<s- 
irar.lsn History of the Art of fVriiing (in 
f o‘rman, Gottingen, 1807).—We have said 
ahovc, that the alphabet of Europe, and, 
in fact, most, jierhaps all, alphabi*ts now 
exisiing, are phonetic (sec the articio 
<'hinn, division Chinese Langnaee, ffrit- 
ing, iic.y. and it is interesting Ui know 
wiiat ar_ticulaU‘ sounds are used to express 
the thoughts and feelings of man. We. 
have touched njion this subject m the 
article I We, and add here a synoptic table 
of tlic English elementary sounds,' as lliey 
reully exi.st in the English language,how'- 
ever they limy he written. Tins table is 
taken frinn the artielo Sound, written by 
Mr. lierschel for the Eneyclopeedia JI-- 
Iropolitaua. 'Tlq' syllables which con¬ 
tain the sotuids iWrred to, are printed in 
ilajies, wlu'ie words of ipfuie than one 
.sv'Wahle are intnxluced. 
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Hook: .InlitU'.; Rude; I’cvir; Wuinh; Wound; Oitvrir (Fr.). 
Good; ('iisliioii; Fitckoo; Rund (Germ.); Gusto (Ital.). 
Spun'; Hift; f’lituo; Dove; Doiihle; Blooil. 

Hole; Toad, 

All: ('aught; Organ; Sought; Broth; Broad. 

Hot; (Vmiical^ A'giH men (Germ.). 

Hard ; /fraleii (Genu.);. CTwtriatan (Fr.). 
l.augh;Task. 

Lamb; Fan; That. 

Hang; Bang; Twang. 

Hare; Hair; Heir; Were; Pear; Uiei;(Fr.); Ldmi f(3cnn.): 

vox. xiii. ,24' * . • ’ . . 
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WRITING. 


F Rs in Englisli, &c. 

,R (^tke sam). 

S’ H 81 U EngMi at dtc beginning 
T as in EngUsli, &.c. 

. U English oo, both long and short; Frenc'h oi/- 
*V En^ish i', Gernnui ic, Rilssimi 6, modern Greek />. 
■ W as in English ; French ou. 

Y as in the English words yet, you, &,c,- 
Z as ill the English, &c. ' ■' 


oil a 


word. 


JVasals. 

* "“V 

^ as in ftng (.>.ounding the a itself as in folhir). • 

E /ong, as in ei/ng (pronouncing'tlie. ty, ns in they)', and short, as )n the word 
ginseng; Portuguese cat final. 

1 long, as in eevg; and short, jls m hnr; Poriuguesc im final, 

O lone:, in oieng" (sounding the ow n- in o?ni}; l^iencli on; Portuguese oia final. 

. Tins cliaractcr \m11 also he ns(>(l for o short whicli is ver\ nearh the 

sjune ivith ong in among, as this lattei is e(]ui\aleiit to vng in lung, iVc. >ee 

\\ alker’s Did., Drinriplt^, Mo. ilio 

U asinoojiir; Portuguese inn final. 

To these slionld he addisi a clianicter foi the nasal iiiriig or ong, wiiieh 
corrosjionds to our o in Jiir, nor. (.M e. Viid, as 1 have piojiosed to denott 
this vocal sound, nlien not rni.sa/i’ud. In aic, so it \^ould he most slrictlv con 
Ibrniahle lo m\ plan, to di'iniie the stiiiie \oeaf sound, when ii is nn.vilizril. h_\ 
aw or aw. lint perlitijis ihe letiei a itself, with the cedilla (a), nia\ he used 
without meomeiiieiii'e fortius Inotid nasal sound; mid we niav still, ui tin- 
c > ninoti \owels, reserve the simple u to denote the sound it h.i.s in the woid 
Juiticr, and not the sound (d aw. For it intiv he found, that the first na-al .sound 
in this tahle js not eoiniuon in the Indian language.^; in w'liieli ease it would ho 
lM*st to iisg the siiiiple a for the hrond nastil lu're mentioned 


Diphtliung.-;. 

.41 English i in pine. ^ 

AV English ow in how, now, ;uid ou la onr. * 

If English u in pun ; French ion 

Tt. to he Used at th« heginmng, as in nia\ he in the niiildle, of wortls. 

gj'l/litionul C(‘asrmaMl.s. 

i>j. osH. or DZH, English j and dg, in judge ; Fretich dg. ' 

•*.in the I.ngh.sii woidn thi.s, that; the n of the niiidcrn Greeks. 

DS. nz;' is,'t 7, English t,i in the piojM r iiaiiie Betsy; (leiiiiaii tind Itulitiii ; ; Gei- 

nian r before the vowels ,■ and i; I’vdish '• hefore all the vowels; 

• Russian 7 'a’j. J li(‘se. four conipoiinds heing nearlv alike (as Mr. Ihi 

Ponceau jti.stly olifierves to me}, the ear <d‘ tht' writer mtisi direct him 
which to u.se, tis the resjtective eoiisonant.s jireiiominatc. 

fiHj.See f;h, Indow. 

6Z, or Gs, Eiiglisf, X in etaniplr, nail. 

HW, Finglisli udi ill tdiat, when, 

KH, guttural, like the Gm-k x' Spanish t, g and GiTtnati di; Dutch gh, ] 
have giv<*ii the preference to kh for the purjiose of evprcssuig this 
g;iUural sound : l»ut gh, pronounced as the Irish do in their name 
Orogliula, {k.r., may lie better in certain cases vvliere this guttural 
pariakf s more of the flat sound, g, than of the ^lijirp one, 1. It may 
lie oliserved, that gh has heeii already used in some of tlie biwiks 
jiriiUed t'or the pse of the Iiidiatis. 

*.9, English X in iw>xim, errrrise. 

KSH, - - —XI ill lomplejion-, ru in luxury. Tlie firmatioii of this comhina'tioji 

would lie ol)\ions; Init as the sound is iieUially olleu n.sial iu the Del¬ 
aware language, 1 have thought it Iwst to notice it. 

Kw, English qu. ■ * 
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jji, or LI, .\. .\s in the Eifiglisb wordf tdfdyard; Fronrli I moum^ j Spf^lsh »> Bor- . 

tuguesc/A; Italian/fniefore I. . * 

nv, or M, ... as in the English proper name JJunyan, and ,the wonls onkm, ' 
opifiion, &c. ’ * 

Tii, .in llie English •word iktn; (j!rc*ek a. 

I*.See (is, above. > * ^ 

Tsn,.English ch iu chair; Spanish c/i in much; Italian c before e and t f 

(Jerrnan tsch; Russian q. 

■vvT*,.a.s in tlie Delaware laniguuge. 

ZH,.as s inpifosMrr; Eroneh and Fortiiguese j; Polish’z, with a roinma 

over ir (i). , • ‘ 


Wai-fiNo Peivk. (See Pens, Wrilinp;.) 

Way-NEOK (yunx tonfnilla)', a small 
I'hirojiean bird, related to and lamtig 
some of the habits of the woodpeckers ; 
but'tlie tail is soft, and cannot sene in 
an\ way as a support; and it never strikes' 
the hark of trees with its bill. It also 
diHers uidely in its iqipcaranee, tlie plu¬ 
mage being mottled sonn’tyhat m the 
same manner as that of the \vhi|>-poor- 
yyill. "^I’lie name is di lived from a habit 
of twisting its neck in a sniunl.u man- 
nei. 

Wi'i,iil,\s. (See Jlfiln's.) 

W t misrii, Dagoliert Siiri'tnoiid, eonnt 
yon, Anstriaii general tield-mai-shal. yyas 
born of It rich Alsatian family, in 17'Jl. 
and, haying early entered the \iistnan 
seryice, yvas engiiffed through the whole 
of the seven yi-arh’yyar; at the close of 
yvhich he held tiie rank of major. In tlie 
w.ir of the Bayariaii succession (-ce JUt- 
vcr'ut), he <;oiiimanded an arniy in Bbhe- 
jtiia, and, in 177!) (Jan. If'), gained soiot 
adyantage.s oyer the Prussians at 11.she I- 
schyverd. I’he peace of 'reschen (q. y.) 
sooji after jiiit an end to hostilities. On 
rlat breaking out of the war against 
I'Vance, II rinser com I Handed a dnision 

of the .Viistnnn army, and pn.'sed tlir- 
Klime INIarch -‘B, 17!lM. After gaiiiiiiL^ 
.sonic unimportant ad\antages, lie yvas 
compelled to recross the llhinc, toyyards 
the close of the year, and yvas recalled 
from his command. In August, 17!).‘i, he 
rt loiiicd the army, and captured Alanhemi 
Noy. 'I'l. In tlie summer ol’the next 
year, he took the command of the army 
of Italy, and forced his wav to Abmma, 
into w|iich he threyv him.self Sept. ."10. 
Here he yyas finally obliged to sum iider 
to the Erencii troO|is, after asiece of nine 
months. .After his*return to Vienna, he 
yvas appointed to the command in Httn- 
• gary, but died before he could leave W 
emia, of the conscquerici' of his priya- 
lioris and sufferings in Mantua, m the 
Slimmer of 17!)7. 

WuilTFMCEI'.l,, or WlKTKMKERU; U 
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kingdom of the western part of (Jerma- 
ny, bounded by Bavaria on the ea.st, and 
Badon oti llu west, and bordering on lake 
Constance on the south. It is of an oh- . 
long form, extendiiiii from Ion. to 10° * 
•‘10 J'k, and from lat. l.T llti' to 4!)° 4,5'N. 

It form« part of the old circle of i'ualii.a, 
and coiers an area of 7yJl(l square miles. 

It IS divided into four proyinces, the 
\i ckar, the Hcliwarzyvald. the Danube 
.ind the .la\t, with a jaipulalion, in 
of l,,5(!’J,(Kj.‘l souls, of yyhom l,.’>0tl,27() 
were (lernians, 2400 AValdeiises, and , 
0100 .liws. The religion of the great 
majority ul'the jieople is I’rote.stanI; there 
are, al-o, 47r^,44 I f’atholics. ' 'I’liere is 
one iinneisity at I’libingi'ii. with, in 1800. 
H87 student'; and there is aiso a consiiJer- 
ablc number of lyceimis, gymnasi.i and 
liurh -chools, with 2187 common schools 
I / olkst Inilni). The chief town and royal 
icsidencc is tsiiittgart, yvith a fioiuilatjon 
ol' 01,000': the other pruicipnl places are 
I Im (12.0101 BeuthiiL'cn (10.180), Heil- 
liii'im, Tubingen. Hull, Ksslinireii, l.iid- 
yy liTsbiirg, Bqlheiibmg and (iniiind. The 
gieal natural fi'atiiri ' of this countn' are 
ivyo ranges of moiiiitaiiis. one c.allcd the 
Black Eoresi, or 8chw ar/vvald, extending 
along the yyestcin tronticr. the other call¬ 
ed the iriiabian or Wiirteinbcrg Alp, an 
insulated laiiire id' nicky lulls, destitute 
of yvi/od. bcginmiig .at Botweil, and trav¬ 
ersing the kiiigdoin iu a north-east direc¬ 
tion. On these lofty tracts, the climate 
i' cold and bleak ; but the re.st of the 
country is agreeably diye.rsified with hills 
of iiioilcrjile elevation, and plca.sant val- 
ley.s, which eiqoy a mild and pUasiuit cii-■ 
mate. The jirmcipal rivers are ihe Dan¬ 
ube and Neckar, al.sn the T.n/. Mohr, 
Eocker, Jaxt and Ttiuber. A\ urtemlHUg. 
with the e.xcejition of the two niomitJiiii- 
oua ranges, us one, of the most fertile ami 
best culftvuted parts of (I’ermimy. It 
prodiice.s the various kinds of g.ain ; wine, 
the be.st qualities known abio;!.! ender 
the name of the Neekar w.ne; hulls of , 
various kinds. The imi.eials are iron, 
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silver, copjM'f, roal «u\cl ^wrcdain. Tl»e teci. 'flits bmnoh of re\Wtinv''aspljargf'i ‘ 
Black Forost produces abuudjunce of pine with tho expenses of the rtoverninenT. ' 
,and fir, considerable quantities of which r?(;parate from tliis was the im'onie of the 
are exported, 'flip iu jaitritnoninl estates of the family, Bitch 

amounted to 27,887,145 puildors ’; the a separntiou is seldom found e.lsewJiere, 
expenditure to 27,8()Hvh‘ld ffuild^rs, the especially at so early a iHu iod, Taxes were 
. public debt to 28,(i0-l,:i.>0. Tin* standinir to la- raistsl only when tlie revenue Wiis 
army, in time of wai^ is composed of insntltei<;nt. 'riii» state of tliinps be-ran 
iuen, the |)eaee establishment, of Miiii count riricli, wlio aeqiiired distme- 
4JK)fi, tite eontuitfetit to the forces of tlie tion m the middle of llie tiiirfeeiith een- 
German eonledertuion, of Id,iloo. 'I’ln* tur\. Germain Ma^ tla ii it itlioui a head, 
king of Wiirtenilterg lias the' sixth vote 'fhe kings tu'nl eih|'erors of (rermany, 

* in the Gentian diet, and four yon's in llie from the. death pf Fretltne 11 (»j. v.) to 

, |)ienuin. Tlie ffovenmient is a eonstitu- llodo'.pli of Ihipslmrg (q.were mere 

. tional monarchy: the eAinstitntion nas shadows. I'iiich d'ed m 12()0. His 

adopted Sc{>t. 2.“>, 181!'. 'riiiyknigs 1 mi'‘S sncees'.or, count I’.ls'ilinrd, <loiil>lcil the 
tlieiegislaliie jmiwit, aiul the riirlit ofuii- po^Si-ssums wliich In- h.nl leccivt'd trout 

• *pasing taxes, witli tlie estates, Mhit It Coil- Ins father. 11c liail tuan\ lends vnth 

-sist of two chnnitifirs or housc.s, ainl po— ilic ciii[M'rors 1io<lo||ih, Ailoiphii' ol 
sesscs tlie entire cxcctiinI" [toVter. 'file Aass.iu, and Aliicilof Austria 'J'hc ciii- 
crouti is iieredilart hi tlie luide iiite, Imt. pemr lleiirv of l.,uvetiihurir ))Uf him mi¬ 
ni ctise of the failure of‘nialc''. pa-si'S III tier ihi' liiin i>f the eiupin;, aiiil he \MH 
the females. 'I’ln'upper ciiaiidtcr is com- iilt.ickcd Irom all sides, so that lit'lied to 
jiosed of tlie iinnec'. of tin* Itlood. of llie the maiaiave cd Ihuleii. ihit llciiiy ^ II 
head.s of thi‘ iiicihati/i il famihe.s-, and t>f dieil m lial\, and riliorliani recoieied all 
•ineiulKTa. call.'ll to .s.t In tin* kiiie. T!ie that he liad lost. Hi- son I'liicli pnr- 
lower clianilior, <>i eleimlier of tlejMiiie-, ehased new teiniories, amont; uInch uas 
i.s eo ,.posed ol'linrteeii tlepniii"-, elio'cii 'I'nlnnecii. (q. \.') Hi- son Fhcrliani 
Ic 1 .'‘ nohihii, wIkj liaie the tnrlit ol' eVc (Ininfr, a kiinrln known all o\ei 


jtidicial jiiri-diction. m\ dejmtn— of the 
clerirv, dc*pntn's ol’ -.\eii town--, ami 
deputies itf the si\t \ hi it. <■ ItaiJiw le- of the 
kiiigdofii. 'fhi' reifimni' kaiir, Will.am J, 
born 1781, ascended tlie throne ni I8|ii. 
JJy Ills iliird wil(. lie has ime s'.n, I'l-etl- 
orie, the erow n (innee, or Ii'mi aiipareiit, 
bom 182;!. Hl*' prcd,‘i'i‘-soi on t!ie tinom 
was I’rederie, deeitned knm ol \Vnrt‘'in- 
i>er" in IrO.I. 

iriiriniiinri^. Ilisloni of. 'I'hc on;.'^m 
of the kingdom of \\ tirti mbere, mori 
pnijifrl} W'lrlemher.j, i-!i> t'ollows. lands 
of \\'iin(>mb<’rg aie first nienlioiit il lo- 
watd the eiid of tin* eleieiilh ceninrt ' 
down to i)j.‘ middle of the thirieeiith cen¬ 
tury tins liiiml) sel(h*m apjit ars ; hut Iniin 
that time, the Siiahian hislorv is lid 1 of 
tiieir ei,nr]uesV'.an<i eomiiaer-. The counts 
of Whrtemheiir weri' tmt, like otiier 
counts of the I mpire, ongmaily ollieers 
of the ciiipei'iii. 'riiey wt'n* tlie pro¬ 
prietors of extensive domains, and, hy 
Way of honor, railed cjjunh. 'I'he lanpe- 
rofs iiifeolled them at a later period. 
Besides the rc\» nne which they de rivet I 
frotn their e-states, iliey reeeivia! a eoti- 
Ridcrablc iiieoinc from coiueiit«<, towns 
and villages', which they agreed to pro- 

* WOrtemherw way ori'riii.ill. the nanif of a 
Cosrtle near Htuitspin Henef a Ixa .hikmIic ii.nn,. 
of a l,iiiiily, tlicii of a ilucliy, ami at !axi ol a 
Viughum. 


liermaia, jtni cliasi'd, dm nig lus reign, 
tiom 1:{}1 lo l.‘?!)g. aiiout twenty towns 
in wliole ot mpaiKumla nnmhcr of \il- 
laiics, A (•„ and manitsined winit lie lira! 
acqmreil m .i eoiisl.uit Hlimigle witli the 
fiei' imperial eities of Buuhin. His siie- 
ejesMiJ's eoiUimled to uieiease tlieir pos- 
sessKins almnst down In the eieiation of 
the \Viirlemlierg territories into a diiehy. 
jirofitmi: hy the sjH’ndtlinfi liahils of tii, ii 
;n igliltors, atid seizing the wealth of tin* 
eori.enls and fu e elites wlien ihey lonnd 
op(ior;imity. But the clnef eause of the 
gradual ii.se of tins family was tlic eir- 
cnmst.uice that u.s territory remained •un¬ 
divided. 'I’iie first division took pltii'e in 
1 M2 : hm it lanted only to 1482, and, hy 
the treaty of Mtlnsingeii, in the same 
year, tlie iiidnisihdity of the territory lie- 
eame a family law. 'I’lie eliiperoi Maxi¬ 
milian, III 14!).*), made, u a dindiy ; ami 
Wniiemlicrg Iweanie now liii' name o'f a 
country. 'I'lie dukes soon acquired nn- 
xirlancc as mcmlicrs of the enqnrc. 'l\j 
'ilicrliind, the same duke who intidc the 
family law |usi tnontli^ned, the people of 
Wiirtf'inlH'rg ow'e the fiixt steps tow aids 
a constitution tinmded iqion coiiqmct. 
F.herhard had, in consciptcnrp of a fiunily 
quarrel, convoked dejaiucs ofihh citi/.ens 
for the setlleiiicnt ofjaililie alllmv, in HH2. 
On lliis occasion, it was solcmnlv stipnlat- 
t*d that every thing done in fuinre by the 
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rnlere of '^^tirlteinbei'g for tlic a^lvantap 
, of the country, should be done with the 
cobfieration of tiie prelates, counsellorH 
and deputies. Tlie country nobility was 
exchiiled at its own desire. Ljithcranisni 
was introduced under Christopher (q. v.), 
anil through him and his successore riic 
“ pentjanent delegations” (standing cotn- 
inittco) and tlie- separate treasmy acquired 
completeness and stability. I'''r«'tferie, at 
the beginning of the seventeenth centniy, 
and (/hurhiP, in tlio middle of the eigli- 
leeiithjattempted to overtUni tin* Ctuisti- 
tiition, hut in vain, it was not till 
that the government hei-utne an absolnle 
iijonai’chy, alter tin' eon'-iitntion Jjad lost 
much of Its etlicaey and estiin.tiiun m tlie 
lust u'tu’s of ilie ir'ign oi' Cli.nles. 'file 
tinriv \eais’ vvjir, so rniiKtU' lo all (ier- 
nianv, was particnlarlv disastwais to 
VVtirlemh(‘ig. IJetvveen Idbl and Kill, 
the population sunk liom alMiiit .‘vJO.dOO 
lilt'll to All who wtie iihle lej’t 

the countiv : gie.it nunihei'- were il(>- 
siioved III liiillle or In I'aniine and pesti- 
leijee; towns ?uid villages laj deserted 
and in rniii-. ’I’o the Swedes, under the 
governnieiu of the ehajieelltir < Ivoiistiern, 
and lo ilie Svvedisli mimsiei' at Csiia- 
liiui k, \V iirtemberg owes her Ve-'toraiion, 
which vviis elb'Cted lij the peace ol‘Wcst- 
pii.ilia. (^i). V.) lint tlie reiun of Coins 
XIV was also a lime of gieut siitl'eiiiig 
li*r tills eountrj ; Melac, anil othei mon¬ 
sters, liunieil and devastated ii. Diiriii;: 
ilie’ieign of duke Louis, W miemher:; 
v\as under the government el' a misfnss, 
like Lninee in the tune ol laaiis XIV. 
From the wai (>f the Sjianisli snei «‘-.Ni(in 
to the vvais of the Freneli levoliiiioii, tin' 
eounliy was liei' from l’oreii;n ('iiemies. 
Only once, in tin' second f^ilisiaii war, 
foreign troops inarehi'd tlironedi it ; and 
diikt' ('liarie.s look jiail vvitli Ansiriii 
against I'riissiu in tin' third Silesian war, 
with the hope of heiiig assisted 1 v that 
power in siippresiiing tin- eliaiubt'r of 
tleptities. lint his iUtL'm|»l at ahsoliile 
povvt'r was defi'ated hj,lheunhe ('onneil 
of till' t'lninre, under the gnanuitet' of 
PruNSia, Hanover and Demnark, and the 
government hecame still iiiore Imiited, 
^I'ht' duke at oiiee changed the cliarueter 
of hi.s administration, dimiiiisln d the t'x- 
MciLse of 111' eoiii-t. and, dining the last 
naif of ins reign, *tlid much gnnd. He 
putronisi'd aits and scie.iiQt'.s, though in a 
(iomewhul miliiarv manner. 'I'he t'lmrles 
iuaulemj ^st'e Schiller, and J)fAmecker) 
was tiiinuled liy luin. Tlie jiopnlation 
rose to liOO.OOO. 'flie religion of tlie, 
country hud sulicrcd hy the circmnstauce 
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.that, from 1733 to 17^, lh0 princes wrjre 
Catholic. Under the reign pf duke 
Cliarles Alexander, vJgw, named Siiss. 
ruined thednaueps, of which he waamin- 
isler. lie was hanged hy Charles’s BUc- 
ressor. Through a I’nissian.princess, the 
motherjofFn'deric Eugene, I*rotestanlism 
lA'camc again the rgiiginn of the rulers*. 
During the goveriiihent of Frederic, the 
.French re]millic look .possession of the 
\V urteinlieig territories on the left hank 
of the Rhine, and repeatedly oecui>iedthe 
iliieliy. 1 tis son, sidisequenfly king Frcd- 
erie J, was inili'miiilied bv an additional 
teriitory, eoniaimng ]?2,0U0 inliabitaiuts. 
Ilf luniseit v\:ls made (lector. (<]. v.) In 
he look ]iart with Frani'e in the 
war with Austria, in letmn tor whicl; 
lie was maih’ king, witii soveitign jiovver, 
and received an •.idihtioii lo liis terntoiv, 
which gave liim tiOO.UW) new siilijecLs. 
As,soon iLS till' I'inpire was disstiKei}, the 
new king heeame a mi'mlter of the eon- 
1< di'ralioii of the Rhine (si'c the article;, 
and, as such, took jmrt m tdl tiie wai.s oi' 
Franc*', except that vvitti J'jK'iin. jsuhsi'- 
ipienlh to the last war between Fiane ' 
and Viisiria (IBUKj, ihe jHqinlation of the 
kintrdom was increased to J.‘>o(),(RMi 
Alier tlie downfall of tlie French tnipire, 
the king seemed all Ins aeiimsiiion' bv 
loiiiing the allie-. Siiiet' If'J.'), Wurtem- 
lieri;, ihongli a small kingdom, has liirmed 
one ol’ the laiger stal('~ ol" tin' Ceimanie 
eonlederai'v. I'lidtin I was a tvranl. 
and that to. ti degree w hieli !•« rnie at the 
present iiiik' ; -v el, like many.oilier J^vianis. 
lie wqs a man of tah ni. and judiciously, 
j»romot('d liu' good of ins siihjeeis, wlien* 
It was 111 iK'i'ordaiiet' with bis own objei'fs. 
lie lin'd in and was snceeetlcd bv 

bi.s son AV'illiam I. When Frcdi'ne I 
asMiined the mval titli', lu IHOti, be de¬ 
clared hinisflf ah.-oliip' sovcn'igu. 'Hie 
jieuee of I'leshiirg {((. \.) made Imn sneh 
III liiet. 3’h(' |)('opl<.' of Wiirtemberg, m 
till' eoiilii'-ioii oftiic new order of tilings, 
took the o.itli of mii'oiiditioiiai obedience, 
iiisif.ul oi" (he li«mi r'eonsliiutiooal oath. 
Uiily two or tlnve jug-sons iiiado 'sonn* ■ 
ojiposiiion. ihit when the king went, in 
It'll, to the eongre.ss of Vienntt, .some, 
voices (h'liianded llu- old constitution. 
At tins eongre.ss. the king, stipjtonod hv 
Ruvuria, ojtjxist'd I’rnssia and niuu)v<%. 
which e.xpressod themselves in fttvorof 
,tlie establishment of ivprest'utative estates 
througliont (ierniany. Tint h<' somi dc- 
claretl that In- intended to give a inwv 
constitution, uiql oftert-doue in but 

it was rejeried. Tin- n'pn'.seiitutivi's of 
the people deinundbd the old cuustitutiont 
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-and laid particular stress on llie compact 
which it recogu ised bet wmi the }>eoplc and 
the nyoiiarch. Atler the subject hud been 
long under discuf^ion, Frederic was on 
the point ‘ of cutting the whole matter 
sliort; but deatli prevented him. A con¬ 
stitution was tit la.st agreed to by king 
William, Septemlier 2(i, 1819. * It ia 
founded on couijmct,, (See Constittiioii.) 
I'lie outlines are given in the preceding 
paragniph. 

WlIRZBl IK., (jRA\T)-r>rCHY OF, il{l> 
hei-n, since 1814, a part of th«' kingdom 
of‘ liavaria. 'J'he former bishopric of 
Wuiv.bnrg was ' fonnded as early a>« Til, 
when Hnrchard wa.^ appointed the fiiM 
hit'hop, by St. Boniface, and the IVanKi'.li 
kings endowed the church with Mime 
lands which werei sUbr,eqnentl\ nnicli 
inerenscd by grants froig the eiiqH'nir-', 
and other nequisitions made In tlic hi'.li- 
ops, until tlie- principality of Wui/hnrg 
was formed. drkc of S.ivoni. Sigi«- 
mond. haviinr br-on elected hi-liop of 
Wurzburg in 11 K), his successor', bore 
the title of diikc-'-of I-'rancoma, 'I'lic 
archbishop of Mau nce was i)i(. spintnal 
su()erior of tlie bishop of W'nr/burg, e\cii 
atier tb ' irni'it of the aiclncpiscopal disj- 
nit\, 'll JT.Vi, to ilic i.'Uicr, wiiosc mlc 
wa."^ piiiice of tin. ImU lloinaii enijure. 
liisiiop of Wiir/biirir. and duke of Fniti- 
coiiia. The bishopric compriseil 1S4() 
sijiiare miles, -oiili inliabitarit'; 

and the nniiii.d iiiconn* of the hi'bo]> 

. amounted to TiOO.OOO guilders. Hi tin' 
articles of the )>e,iei‘ of l.nne\ille ((]. \.'i, 
ilie hisliopric ff Wnr/hiirt: wiili tlie otlier 
*• immeiliate'' ecclesiastic,il posst.-viop... m 
(icriiiani. wt're gneii to liavaria as an 

ind'mmu iJir her Iim provinces un tlie 

Uiiiiie. vviiii ihe exception of a few dis¬ 
tricts, amiMinting m .‘{H mil,..., 

contaiiiiit" ;{7,0(K) inliabitanls, iriseit to 
oth( r prince-. The last priiiee-lu'liop 
was coiiipcns,-i.te(l for the lo.s- of Wurz¬ 
burg In au animal pension of <10,001) 
■guilders,))(-ides receivimr .‘{0,(^0 guilders 
a,s coadjiitoi of ilic jirnici -hislioi) of li.am- 
berg. , ]5\ tie jicace of Presbitrg {q. v.), 

* conehided D'c. mher 2<!, |H0,"», \\ui/!- 
burg was gnen u, the (lirmer granil-iliike 
of TuScufu, rentiiiand bj. v.), who ceded 
tlie duchy of Siil/biirg, wliieli Jie had re¬ 
ceived in 180;j, witii the dignity of elector, 
to .Aiwtria; and the electoral title passed 
over to Wurzburg. Havana was com- 
IHMi.saU'd 1i>r the loss. September 30, 
180t>, the new electer loiiied the confed¬ 
eration of the Rhine (si-e ihm artieie), and 
assumed the title of grand-dnke of VViirz- 
iairg. 'Hie events of 1817, and the ar- 
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rangement of th8 coMm>6i qr; Vienha, 
inaile new change."*. The grand-iluke 
received hack his licreditun'state of Tus¬ 
cany, and Wfinthiirg, was restored to 
Havana. The graiid-dnchy of Wlir/- 
hurg fonning, at jire.seifl, a part of the 
Ha\ arian eiivle of die I.owt'v Mamc, con¬ 
tains 1900 si}uarc miles, with 2}t0.000 
^nh!ll>iluIltK, mostly Catholics. The eottn- 
trj' IS level, but surrounded on three sitles 
by chains of mouiitnins. Th<‘ Maine 
jmsses through a great jiart of it. 'I'he 
soil IS very fi'rtile, and produces mind' 
grain: the vine is piulieiilarly cnltivated 
on the hills of tlie vallej of the .Maim 
3'he best sorts of wine made arc die 
Stein wine and tlie I.eisten wine, which 
are prrsluced only in the neighborlusn! 
of the eiqmnl, and bnng eoiisiderablc 
sums into the conntrv, wliich is not ricli 
111 imncnns, and has few m:innfaenirc' 
\\ iir/hnrg, the fortifu'd tuqiiial of tln‘ 
graiid-dnchv, with 1!C() lionsi^.s, and 
‘41.,"()() iiilialuiaiit.s (Ion. 9' Ik, lat. 4l>^" 
l(i' N.j, li.i' a tine situation, occupying 
botli b.mks of tlie .M.-ime. over vvliicli 
tin rc is a bridge .AiO (i'ct long. Among 
the public bmldiiigs is the palace of’ tli.' 
foimrr j>niice-bisii<qts, bmli m 17‘iU, with 
aliiauTiliil garden; at pp'.-ciit generaily 
occupied 1)\ tile queeti dowagiT of Hav a- 


ria 'file evtcMsivc and rich .Julius lios 
pital, ctiiidnctcd in an .•M-ellciit nirumcr. 
wiili winch i~ coiim cted a l\mg-in hos 
pilal, a bot.anical garden, an anatomical 
ihcatre, and ’ drioiis rollcctions, i.s well 
kuown. .Among the ehnrehes iir»‘ the 
large eathedral, s.iid to liav Iweh found 
ed Iw bishop Hmchard, in the eigbtli 
eiMiirv, lint emirelv rebuilt in JOik; thi 
'■b'gaiu new iiinister ; tlie univeisiiv 
ehnreii, w itii ;in observ atniy on the tower . 
Ac. WTirzliurg contains many other 
fine buddings, public and private. It has 
a gvmnasiiim a cenlntl school of indns. 
tiw, a scli(i(d for mill wives, a swimming 
scliool, an mstjtulioti tiir the blind, several 
•seminaries, the ortliopiedic (q. v.) ('aroline 
iiistitiite, a V etennary wliool. and a nm- 
\ei>itv, of which we shall s[M’ak below 
It has also manntiictnre.sof vvoollcii eloihs. 
look mg-glaswrs.lendier,eolorH,glanher sail, 
tobacco, \ c. Tlie navigation on the Maine 
is considerable. Williont the city i** the 
ntadel of .Marienberg, on a hill 400 feet 
high. From n part ofdhis lii ight, called 
‘die Lfijtlr (litstj, eotiies the faiuovls 
ten wine, and fioin the SleinlMTg (stone- 
iitomitam), also near the cit}, comes the 
^'tein wine. .The whole space occupied 
by the vim'vaidH aroiuid Ihe eity is 7000 
acres. ' Not Jar from here, in (he formw 
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convent or the Cistercians, is the mitim- 

fiirtory of ])owei* printing-pre^es, by 
Messrs. Koni^ and .muer, who invented 
, the steam press in London—an old con¬ 
vent has been converted into a nianufae- 
- tory of fKjwer presses!—The uuiVereify 
of Wurzburg Vas (bunded by the fifly- 
fifth bishop, in the year 1403, on the 
' rno<h‘J of tinil of Bologna; but it soon 
siuik into decay. In 1.582, it-tVttsre- 
cstabli.sbed by a bi.shbp Julius, who js 
justly considered the true founder. After 
him the university is ctillod Julia. Med- 
ieme has always (lourislusl in this insti¬ 
tution, and mainly cotitributed to its 
reputation, whilst theology arid philoso- 
{ihy were exelu.sively in the hands of 
.lesuit.s, until the abolition of the order. 
Miirij di.-ringuishcd .scholars have been 
ftiofessors here; and, when Wilrzhurg 
was ceded to Bax aria, the govennneut of 
that countrv invited many eminent mim 
to (ill its chairs. It also e.stuhhshcd a 
I’rotesiant theological lacultx. But the 
changes which we have mentioned at 
the heginnuig of this article, xxi-re highly 
intiirioiis to the iiistitiition, and, in I80i>, 
It was reorganized according to the xiews 
of the CalJiolic clergy, who laid remained 
iiir hehind the s[)int rif the time. But 
when Wurzliiirg was reunited xx ith Ba- 
x.uia, a new life was gixeti to this in- 
stitutioti. In 1818, Bux'iu-ia receixed a 
constitution; and the univci-sitx has dis- 
uiiguisiicd itsi-lf by the eiiltixation oi 
constitiitional laxv, which, hoxvevcr, has 
found no favor xvilli gox'cnimcnt. . Since 
1814, tin* riiuiiher of students has heen 
geneially (rom (550 to 7(X): sometimes 
more. I’he (iircigii studi'iils, about 1.50 
ill niyiiher, are iiiostlx connected xyith 
the medical (iioiilty. In 1821, a jirolls- 
•'orsliip of French law was estahlisliod tiir 
the Bavarian subjects of the circle of tlii' 
Bhiiie. There i.s a (acuity for teaching 
political ecoiioinx. The lilirary contains 
alKive 100,000 x'olumcs. (Justax iis Adol¬ 
phus caiTicd the vx'hole lilirary xvliich lie 
(iuind there to Sxxeilen. We sliould also 
iiiciuioii the musical in.stitutc, in xvhich 
insiruetton is given gratis in singing and 
[)ht>ing. The school-masters of Bavaria 
are here itLSiructed in music. The Ba- 
xarian gox'eriimcnt seimis to patninise 
the new miiversity^or 51imirh somewhat 
at the exjiensc of Wurzburg. 

WvAT, sir 'riiomas, a-distiiigiiislied 
courtier of the age of Hcnrx Vlll, sou o( 
sir Henry Wyat, master of the jcxvel of- 
(ice, xvus horn in 1.50.3, at Allinglou cas¬ 
tle, in the county of Ketit, tlie seat of the 
family. He coiiuncnccd his acadeniicul 
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education at Cambridge, w^cJi lie com¬ 
pleted at Oxford, a|^, on quitting tlie‘ 
university, went on his travels to, th^con- 
tinenb On his return to England, be ap- 
. peared at court, where the reputation he 
had already acquired as a wit and a pGCet, 
introduced him to the notice of Henrj', 
vvlioknighted him, and retained him aliot^ 
his |)erson. In the affair resjiecTing th.c 
king’s divorce from queen Catharine, sir 
Thomas narrowly escaped losing the rox- , 
al favor, by an iiidisi’reet eX|)ression of his 
opinions on the subject; but, finding hoxv 
the business tnnsticnniimle, he had suffi¬ 
cient pliability of disposition to veer aboii’t 
m lime, and, by a facetious remark on the. 
jiossihility of ‘‘a man’s repenting his sms 
xvithout the haxe of tlic court of Rome,” 
so met the king’s humor, that hi-»in(luencc 
iricrea.se(i rather than stiffen'd any dimi¬ 
nution. He was siilisequeuily employed 
on several diplomatic rrussioiis toditien-nt 
poxxei-s, and died i)Vl541. Hi® jioeiica! 
xvoiks, xvhich consist principally of love 
elegies, odes, \*c., and a metrical traiisla 
timi of the Psalms, vxere jiuhli.slied in con¬ 
junction xx'ith thosi' ot' his contcnipru-aiv 
and personal friend, the earl of Surrey 
They evince more elegance of ih/^glit 
than imagination, xvhile hi.s mode ol ex¬ 
pression i- fiir more artificial and labored 
than tliat of liis friend. He imi>>t not 
lie eonfiiuiuled xxith a sir Thomas Wyat 
xvho headed an iiisurivction m the reigr. 
of queen Mary. 

WyciiERi.F.v, Wdliani, one of the wits 
and dramatists of the reign of Cliarles 11, 
was the eldest son of a gentleman of 
Fleve, ill Shpipshire, xxhere he xvas horn 
about Itilff. Alter receix mg a m'IiooI ed- 
lU'ation, lie xx'as sent to France, wliere he 
embraced the Catholic religion. He re¬ 
turned to England a slioit time hefon‘ tlie 
restoration, and, resniiiing Protcstantisii', 
was entered a gentleman commonpr of 
tliieeii’s college, Oxford, xvhich lie h f 
xvithout a degree, and took chambers iti 
the Middle Temple. He paid, howexcr. 
little attention to the laxv, but became a 
man of (ashion on the town, and made 
himself kiioxvn, in ns the author o' 

1,0X1* ill a Wood, or St. James’s Park, a 
roiiiedy. Tins piece brought huii into 
much notice: heU’cauu-a lavorite of the 
iiK'rctricious duchess of Clex eland, and 
xvas much regarded by Villiers, the witty 
mid proffigare duke of Buckiiigliani, wlio 
made him eaptuin-Iieiiteuaiit in Ins own 
('ompnny, and‘one of his equerries, or' 
masters of the hoi'se. He xvas likexvise in, 
great fiivor with the king himself; hut be* 
lost the king's countenance by a clan- 
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destiue marjiage wltli the -cduntess of 
Drogheda, a young, rich and beautiful 
- widow, whose jealousy embittered their 
''union. At her death, she settled her for¬ 
tune ujKtnhiin ; but, liis title being disput¬ 
ed, the costs of law and other eucuin- 
branccs products! einhorrassment, which 
^idetl in arrest. He remained in con¬ 
finement seven yc.u's, until released by 
James 11, who wn.s so pleased witli lius 
cotnedy of the Tlain Dealer, that he order¬ 
ed his debts to he paid, and added“h jieii- 
■. sionof£200|>t'raniudn. Wycherlej’smod¬ 
esty rendering him unvviiling to disclo^' 
the whole that he owed, he still reinain- 
etl involved until the tli'ath of his failn r, 
whose estate descendetl to him, but with 
considerable limitation, wlueb jireiented 
him raising money on it. He, however, 
discovered an expedient, by itiairMiig. ni 
the age of’seventy-ti\e, .i gentle¬ 

woman with a fortune of Cl.lOO, whom 
he reconnieiised with a ftood loinuire. He 
died almut fifteen dais atiei the I'elelira- 
tion of the niijitials, in 171,'). en|oining bis 
wife not to take an old man for her sec¬ 
ond husband. Besnles the pla\s alreail\ 
niei tinned, be wrote the conieiiies of tin; 
tifijilemaii Dancmg-Masier. and ('mintry 
Wife, and a tolnme of poemv, pimied in 
ItitJO. The corresjxindc'nce between him 
ami Pojie, then a >oiilb. is printed in the 
collection of that [loct’s lettei-s. Hi* is 
now rinly rememhered as a dramatiM, and 
tliat principally hy, his Plain Dealer, .and 
Country Wife, the lattiT of which i' let¬ 
ter known hy tile title of tin' (’oiintry 
(Jirl—a name gi\en to a modern adajita- 
tion, which ffots nd of muc^ ohjectiona- 
hlc coarseness. His Plain Dealei inaj lie 
deemctl an Knclish comiterpurt of the 
Misanlliropi* of Moliere. displaying more 
iieense, witii eonsideruhle wfi, Itumor, 
and eivniie lbr<"e of eharacler. I'he Post- 
humou-. Works of W_\eiierley, in Prose 
.'ind Ver.s4-, were piiblisheil by Theobald, 
in 17‘>. 

Wy( i.iij'K. (See Wirfdlff.) 

WihrHAM. William ofj bishop of Wm- 
. Chester, and Im-d liiirli cbarieellor of F.ng- 
'land, a di.siiiigiiislieil jirelate of the I’our- 
teeniheentmy .was borrint Wykeham,a v il- 
lagc in Hnmpsbiie, m i;}24,of respeetable 
jiarents, but so poor that, bul for the, lilier- 
ality of thelordoftlK inanororWykeljam, 
a liiieral education would have lieen Iw*- 
>oti<l his •reach. On the completion of 
his sUidies, he Ik emiie pri\ate secreuirj 
to his patron, and was b\ him reeoni- 
niended to ihc notice of bhlward HI. In 
l!!.'»(5, Edward ajiponitf'd him to superin¬ 
tend the erection of Windsor castle, as 
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surveyor of the works. (Setf Windsor.) 
C>n one of tlie towers he })ut an inseriji- 
tion, Yhis made Wykehain'. His enemies 
exclaimed against hispn'sumptioii. Wyke- 
hani, however, uKsured the king that be 
had intended to intimate, that his dih- 
gcnce in forwarding the. building had 
niised him, through the favor of his 
prince, to his present rank. Wjkeliani, 
iiaviiig taken holy orders, rose rapidlj to 
the highest iliguit'ies in eliureh and state 
In PlOti, be was elevated to tlie rich see 
of Wmelu'Ster, and, in lUfi?, rt^ai’Ked the 
highest |U)int of his career, the ehaneel- 
lorsliip of England. This ofiie.e he di.s- 
eharged with great nhiht\ nearly four 
years, distmgtnshing himself hy his or 
derly niaiiagetneiit oi’ his dioe('8<\ and hy 
Ills disinterestedness in di'dieatiii^f a large 
jioftion of his temiHiralilii's to the iio- 
jiro\enn nt u!'!ii- eathednd, and tiie foun¬ 
dation of a grammar school at AVmches- 
rer, wliieli still evi?.!'. li>- a monument of 
hi.-, mmiifieeiiee. (See ff inrhrsttr.) In 
b!71, a part\ at court, oppovsl to liie in 
crra-.ing yyeallh and intluciiee of the cler¬ 
gy, ami headed by .lohn of (Jaunt, ‘Ink** 
of I.ancasier. ‘.ueceed* d in persuading th*- 
parliament iliat hi'- |>oyyer we.s too gre.it 
Ibr a sulijeef ; ami lie yMis compelled to 
resign the seals. I 'm the rcmaimh i o'" 
this n ign, he fonmeied apart fmm :bc 
court, lamsoled ibr ow disgraei' bj the at- 
tiicliment of llie jK'ople. On the .iccc-- 
sioii of IDcbard, he was restored to liis 
ilignities and emolument.^, lit IHHfJ, he 
compb.ied bis noble foundation of New 
colb gi , Oxford. In the cliapcl belong- 
uig to this esiablisbiiieiit. Ills Cl osier, (*r 
pastoral stall’, is still fin'seryod, siippiKK^d 
to l^e the only one in Eiigliin'd. Segreely 
yvas ibis eidlege tinisbed, yvhiui be eom- 
meiieed erecting aiioilier at Winela'sier, 
yyliieh lie also Jiyi'd to .si'e (inisbed. In 
K!IM, be r< signed the clianei'liorship. His 
ileulli took place in MOJ. (See bis 7/iff;, 
by Lowlb ; and .11 liner’s ifwtari/ liin- 
c/if.shr.) 

Wi.MuiAM, Sir William, an einment i 
English senator and fitatesmnii, yyas Iwirn 
at Orchard-Wyndliam, in Someraetsliire, 
ill M<iH7. Ills father, of the same name, 
had been created a Imroiiet by Oburles 11. 
He yva,s eibicaled at Eton, yvlieiiee he was 
nmioved to Olirisf-clKircli, Oxfonl. On 
(|iiittiiig the, university, he, imule the tour 
of the emitiiHMit, and, on his return, was 
ehoseri knight of the shire for the county 
of SomcTset. He soon heeame eonspieu- 
oiiH as one of the ahle.st memhi'n) of the 
house of commons; ami, on the change 
of ministry whieh jirmluced the treaty of 
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Utrecht,w A appointed master of the buck- 
hounds, tfica secretary at war, and, in 
1713, chuneeilor of the exchequer. On 
tile hr(!ach l)etwecn the earl of Oxford 
and viscount Bolingbroke, he adliered to 
the interf'sts of tlio latter. Upon the death 
of queen Anne, he waBdiS|daced; and, in 
the eijhiiinff parliament, took a leading 


In 17(14, he drew up 8 r^rpphatrance to ,, , 
the house of common^ in a tone of inde- ‘, 
pendoncOtoo decidedlorthat period, and.’^ 
which was greatly modified by theas^iem-, 
bly before assenting to it. In I77U, he ' 
wtia appointed a delegate to the continent¬ 
al congfesH, in Philadelphia. In tlie fol- , 
lowing year, he 'was appointed, in con* 


me eiihiiing paruameni, ioor. a leaunig lowing year, ne was appoinleu, in con* 

• [lart in opposition, and signalized hini.self nevion with Mr. Jefterson and others, to . 
by advocating the treaty of Utrecht, and revi.se tlie laws of Virginia—a duty whicli 
in hi.s defence of the duke of Ormond, and wfis performed willi'great ability. In 
earls of Oxford and Strafford, when iin- 1777, he was elected speaker of die house 
pcachotj by the hou.se ol’ commons. On of delegates, and, during tiie same year, 
the liieaking out of the rebellion in Scot- w.ns appointed judge of the high court of 


land, under the earl of Mur, in Augu.st, 
1715, he wn.s arrested at his scat in Som- 
craiitshire, on .suspicion of being coiicern- 
eil III llial et'cnt; liiit lie made Ins ctii'apr! 
fiMm the messenger. On a proclainatioii 
being is'.ticd forhisapjireJK'n'.ion, lie soon 
after snrrendercd hinistdf, and w!i.s coni- 
iiiiUed to tlie 'i’ower.lmt was ncMT bronglit 
to trial. On icgaining his liberty, liecon- 
timied lii.s ojipnsition, lint on more broad, 
:.nd less .JjicoIhUimI grounds iti.an iiercto- 
fuie, and lernalni’d in strenuous vontesi 
•Mtli nimistei-s until liis deatli, in J/ IO. 


ebancerv’ of die si.ate. ()n the new or¬ 
ganization of the eonrt of equity, in a 
snliseipient year, lie was afipoirited .sole 
ehaneellor- -a station wlncli he filled for. 
more dian twenty ye.ars. in 17c7, he was 
a niernlw'r oftfie eoiivention which form¬ 
ed the federal eonsiitiiUon. and. during 
the dehaies, acted, for tlie most juirt, as 
ehainnan. He w’a.s a streIlllon^ ad\ocafc 
of tlie instrument adojited. He suhse- 
qiiently pre.^ded twice successneU in die 
eullegi* (d’electors, in Virginia. Ills deatii 
occurred on the rirh of June, 18hti. in tic; 


Hi.'' son, Iw tlic dangl^cr of the duke of 
.''omer.'Sil, heigime, on the death of tlie 
lid.c, carl ot’ Ugremont, the title lia\ing 
a »n granted to that iiohleniari, with rc- 
M.iindci to his triaiid.soii. 'Phe laftcr.suc- 
■ ceded the fust (‘all of t'hatliani as sec- 
retJii V ofs^•ltc, and died in 17(>.'{. 

\V'ii I’K. or W’liK. m the ancient I’.nj- 
bs!icustoms;a >[H'ctjnnir) pt'naltj or mnici. 
■^I'lic .Savons had two kinds ot' punisli- 
incut—ti'tiT :md tc/y/c ; the first for the 
.'non* grievous otfcnccs; fhi' wj ti' was for 
’.he le-ss heinous ones. It was not ri.vcd 
tu .in\ certain sum, Imt left tit hitortj to 
lx.'Vitiled according to tlie initiire of the 

fitSC. 

4 WvTtii., (ii'orgc, a signerofthc Decla¬ 
ration of Indcficndcnct', was liorn, iii 
17‘J(), in Jih/alictli county, \ irg’inia. His 
«'diication was pnncipallj directed hy liis 
inolhiT. The di atli ot'hotli his parents 
iM't'oie lie hecniric of age, and the uncon- 
'roilcd pos'c«sion of a hirgc forliiiu', led 
.‘iiiii, for some lime, into a course of 
a'lui.st'mciif and dis'-ijiatioii. A' tlii' age 
of tniru, Jiovvcv cr, his conduct luuli'rwem 
an entire change. He iipjihcd liinisolf v ig- 
orously to the study,pi tiu' law ; aiu), soon 
litter ids tidinissioa to the har, liis learn¬ 
ing, industry, and eloquence, made him 
cxuiiieiii. l‘’or several years previohs to 
tin* revolution, he wtis conspieiious in the 
house of hurgessi's, aud, in tiie coni- 
'ineiicemetit of th*' opposiiioti to Unglnnd, 
(fcvmced an ardent atttu’hment to iibertv. 


eiglir\-fii"si jctir of Ins u-nc. It was sup- 
jii'sed that tie wtis'poisohed ; but tlie jicr- 
soii Mt'pei'tcd w as acijiiitf, .1 Iw a jun. In 
learning, industry and judgment. c[i;inccl- 
lor l\'\tlie had few .•superior.-’. Hi-mteg- 
ijty was iievcr'stainedeven liv asijspjrion : 
and, fiom tlie moiiKiit of in-aiiandoii- 
iiK'nt of the follie- of his youth, ia.s repu- 
tarion was unspotted. Tie* kiudiii ss and 
henevolcnee of hie lieart were coinmen- 
.surate with the strength and attainniem.s 
of luS mind. 

W VTTKM 5 ACI 1 , l)aiiiel:;i k am* d jiJn- 
lolog'ist ol'niie Dutch school, who was a na¬ 
tive of IJcrnc, and wti-' luirn in 174(<. His 
father having Ix't napjtoiiitcd aprofes.-or at 
Marburg, lie wa- admitted a student of 
tliat iimvcrMty. He afterwards went to 
(jottingoii to study under Heyne, vvitli 
^vvlio-e as.sistarico he piiblislied, in ITtlh, 
l^^pistola Cntica ml Ruhnkinuim svpn- 
nnnnulIisLons Jtdiiini mincr> sscruni . hn- 
madiier.Hiunis in Kuu»pium tt .Iristfinthiin. 
Tins h'arned work procured luni die 
fneudship of Rtihukeii {q. v.), vvlioin In' 
vi.sited,at LevMeu, and wbo obtained for ■ 
liim the profee.sorsbip of pliilosojiliv and 
literature in the college of the Remon¬ 
strants at Am.sti'rdam. He .MilKse(|nrntly ' 
devoteiJ his tnk'iits tej tlie, illiistiatioii of 
tlie wmks of PlutaroJi. and. in 1772, 
printed, at Leyden, tho tieatiso of that . 
writer, /V Scrii ,\’'ujniiiiti rnidicta, with a 
learned coimnenlarv. In 177!*, lite magis- 
nates of Ahisteriiam created a 
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sophical professorship at an/institution 
, called the Illilstrious Athenaeum, to which 
Wyttenbach niis ^ presented ; and, in 
17W, he was appointed professor ofiiicN 
' oric at Leyden, wlieit* he died in 1819. 
The result of his researches relative to 
Plutarch, appeared in his exc^ellent criti- 
ral edition of the Moral Works of Plu¬ 
tarch, published at, Oxford (1795—1810, 


WWTENBACH—X. 
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7 vols. 4to, and 12 vols. 8vo). ' Profeseo^i- 
Wyttenbach was tlie .author of Prcepepiti 
Philosophiff logicin (Amst. 1781, Hvo.J,i 
Sdeda Principum Grted/p. Historicoruvi, 
with notes (1793 mkI 1807); VUn Ruhn- 
kcnii (IStX), 8 vo.); imd some other works. 
His Opuscula appcaroil at Leyden in . 
1821; and there is a Life of him by Mahne 
(Ghent, 1823). 


X. 


^ 5 the, twenty-fourth Idler of the Liijr- 
lisli alphabet, taken from the Latin, into 
ehich it was adopted froih the Greek. The 
jjronuiiciatioa of it, in the nnildle atid at 
the end of words, is like that of rs tir As. 
\t the befdiinmg of a word, it iia.s preeisely 
the sound of :; and the Eiifjlisli alphabet 
might therefor*' ili'^pcnse with this char- 
aete • without any incouveindiee, exeejit 
vhcie etyinologj recjuires it. 'Plie Ital- 
ans ucter use n. on acrouiit of us guttu¬ 
ral character, whicii is hostile to the spir¬ 
it of their language. When it occur.s be¬ 
tween two vowels, thej .supply its ])]ace 
by ss, as in dlessandro: when it miniedi- 
•jitely precedes c, thi'v substitute another 
■ for it, Its in crrdlenii. In iSiiamsh, tli*' 
'tetter x had fornuiriN two ver\ dillereiu 
s*timds, one lik«* that of j or f s, derived 
t'rom tlie Latin, and another stnnijjly jrin- 
*ural, derived from the Arabian. .Vt pres- 
'Til, howevCT, it is pronounced like s win n 
I IS followed by a consonant, and like hs 
'■vheij it comes bctwei'ii twovowi'ls. The 
inittnral sound'fiirmerly re|)re.'Cnted by 
t, is now lopreseiiled hy j bt'lorc a, n and 
’',aiul In /g before c and i; so that n is 
no longer necc.ssary to jnit a eircumllcx, 
oicr the Miwcl foljownig tin* x, W'lien the 
latter is to lie, jironoimeed lik*; fo. 3’lie 
Germans, m woids belonging to their 
language, have generally resolved tlie x 
into ks, gs, or rhs ; .md only w'lieri the 
' derivation of tlie word containing tlie, j is 
uncertain, so that it cannot be di'terniined 
into what ktters the x ought to Imi resolv¬ 
ed, this character is retained. In Frencli, 
X has also all the various i>ronun«iations 
of 8, C8, gz and z, according to I'lrcutn- 
stances.- In many cases, it is not pro¬ 
nounced at all, and only indicates the plu¬ 
ral number to the eye. The I,atins call 
X a semivowel, and one of the letters 


termed double. The Greek characters for 
tins letter were S and i: and the eliarue- 
ler which wc now use to designate X, was 
their guttural. From the circuiuHtaiice 
that tins guttural is the initial letter in 
M'liTdi, {Christ), the letter a of the Latin 
alphabet—the same in lignW'. hut difl’er- 
ctU in sound—actiuired mneli tinpotfiiiee 
at an early period,pit ticularly in theimui- 

ogram A, coinjiosed of the two lirstGreek ' 
letters of the word \mfrro<. ('otistaiUine 
tlie (/real used it boili on lus coins and 
military ensigns. .'Several otherempt'roik 
imitated his evimplc; and this moimgram 
came into eonimon use with the Chris¬ 
tians, ns on lamp.s, and other utensils, on . 
tombs, ^.e. Constantine, howevt'r, iltd 
not invent this inonogiam, but merely 
gave It the f'lnistinn meaning. It is found 
on aiieieiu medals mid coins:and its jire- 
eisc meaning there i.-, not nsccrttulted. As 
perseits'wlio ari'uiiabki to write are ac¬ 
customed to jiut a cross instead of their ' 
signature, or, at least, to toucli the }»en o^* . 
liiin who makes tlie cross for them, stldi 
crosses, when the signatures are printed, ' 
are leprefieiited by an X, long strings of . 
wliieJi iriay be found at the end tif treaties 
eoiicluded betw'ecn the IJ. States and the 
Indian tribes. X, with the Hoiiinns, de¬ 
noted ten, being composed of two Y s, 
■fhiis )[. (See F.) In this jiosition, X, h, ' 
Signifies a thousand, and with a dash over , 
It (x), ton thousand. X enters largely in-' 
to tlie, Jlomaii systcnraif notation. When 
it Stands hefpre a letter designating a larger , 
mimber than itself, it must lie subtracted;' 
when ailer, it must he added: tVms XC 
is etpial to ninety ; ("X to a liutulrcd and^ ' 
ten. X, iy, z, are commonVy used in matU- 
ematicH to denote variable quantities, 
whilst the letters at the beginning of the 
alphabet arc used for the constant quanti* 
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ties, St^vViidrew’s cross, so caJledf, has in which it had been hroug^iti dUd tmd!^! 
the shape an X, the legeirdof tins saint upon if. “ Thou wUt upw nOt be able to 
fepr(*sentjng him as having Iteen crucified eat of if,” was all the retnaiic which 8w- ’ 
on such a cross. (See Cross.) rates ,made. Xanthipjie, hotfevei', aid 

Xahua Bav; a large bay on the .soutli justico to the incomparable character of 
coast of Cuba; Ion. 81° 20'W^; lat. 22 10' ‘ her husband: she publicly acknowledged • 
N. This is one of the best ])ort8 iji the W est that she had always, seen him calm, even- 


Jiuhos, tind is fifteen miles in circumfer- 
c-nco, surrounded with mountains, which 
, break the^ force of the winds. 

Xalai-a; a town of the Mexican re¬ 
public, in the state of Vera Cruz, 52 
milep«nnrfh-\vest ofVera(!ruz; Ion. iHj° 

■ .5.5' W.; hit. 10° aO' N.; population, i;i,000; 
a bishop’s see. The sky at .Xalafia, din ing 
the summer, is lieautifid and serene,,but, 
from DeeemlKU' lo Fehrunry, has a niel- 
anclioly aspect. The sun and .sfiuv are 
freijiiently invisible for t^\o or three 
wet-ks together. 'I’lie neallhy merchants 
of Vera Cruz Jia\e comitiy houses al^liis 
town, wliere they enjoy a eool and agree¬ 
able li'treat, wliile the coast i--almost miiii- 
hubitnble, (rom the iiiosquitues, the heat, 
and the j ellow lever. 'Phe ele\ation of 
this town aho\e the .sea is42(>4 I'ecr. This 
town gives name to the purgative root 
called or Xalaji. (St'e Jnlop.) , 

XAi.isto. (See Gitadaliuiaru.) 

Xa.\,tk.x (Sanit'ii), a town in the piiis- 
-siaii province of Cleve.—llerg, in ilie t'o\- 
ernnient of Diisscldorf, not far Imiti 
Rlieims, with 2 (i .50 inhabitants, has seme 
tnauiifactun's, and is remarkable on ae- 
eoiijit of flic Koniaii anlujiiitics w liieli aie 
found in its nejgbborbood. It is supposed 
tliaf Ulpia Castra stood here, and I >lcni 
Castra in tlii' tieigiiboibood. The limn- 
, dations of tm ampbitboatre tire yet visible. 
Some also tbink that tbe tiaees of tlie 
j)r(ttoriu}ii of Cfiiiiitiis Vtiriis aie to be 
seen on tbe Vurstenlierg, and, in llie 
jicigliborl 100(1 of tlie old ciistle, those of 
tbe Coloiiin Trajana. 

.XA>Tmi*i>K ; tbe scolding wile of Soe- 
rates, whose name, like so many otliei'-, 
]ia.s cotiiC down to posteritj onl\ by being 
{ussoeiated .with that of an illustrious eliar-. 
tieter. Aceojdirig to what we are told of 
her, it retiiiired the piitienci' of a sage 
like Socrates to endure* lier imtiiors. 
WJieii Alcibiaih's asked Suerutes lio\<f he 
could live with such a w'onian, he answi-r- 
ed^“Becduse she stirves to exercise my 
pntietice, and makei^ine tilile to bear all tbe 
injustice of otbe'rs towards me.” Xeiio- 


m the most try ing cireuni&tanc«?e. This, ' 
trait might lead ns to su&peet that the * 
clijiracter of Xaiithip}>« was intentionally ' 
thrown too much into the sliaih*. pi order 
to m|ke the eontrast with that oPSorrates 
the greatm. 1 loweverthis may be, liprn.anie 
has become .'>jiionjnious with that of a 
se((ld,wliu mibittei-stlic life of Jier husband. 

Xa-nthi s ; M>e Scammdfr; also a toWn 
of Lyeia, on ihi' river of the same name, 
at the ilistsmce of aboiit fifteen miles from , 
the .*‘ea-s|jore. The iiiliabitants are cr'le- 
brafed foi tbeir love of IiIktU and national 
inde[ienileiiee. Brutus laid siege to their 
city ; and, when they could no longer 
detent! tbeiiiselves, they set fire tO tJieir- 
bouses, and destroyetl themselves. Tii<* 
eoiuiiieror wislied to spiu'e them: but, 
tbonali be oft’en'il rewtu'ds to bis soldiers, 
il'tliev bimiglit an} of tbe Xnntbians alive 
info Ins (iresence, only 15(j were savetj. 

X vNTieeus ; a general vif tbe l.acedte- 
nioniaiis. of an unjiroinising exteiioi, but 
(li'-timtuisJied for liis talents, llis eonn- 
trvmen .sent biin witJi a small anin,in' 
tin* first l*unie war, to tissist the t^artha- 
ginians against the Roniuii.*.. The Roman 
consul, liegidns, had betiteii the Cartlia- 
gmian fleet, llionirli iniich .superior to hj« 
tiwn, liad efli'eted a landing in Africa, 
delt*!ited the armies of' Carthage, and ad¬ 
vanced as far as the eiry. The hard 
eondiUons of pt-at'c presenhed by Inin 
e.xasperated the Caitbagniiaiis. Tliey 
gave the ebief eoininiind of their foret's 
to Xaiitippns. He niana*ii\red so as to 
bring tbe |{iimtms into a disadvantageous 
position, overeanie tliein, and even took 
tlieir geiienil, Regnins, prisoner. The 
Caribaginituis tbns again obtained tiie sii- 
{MTionty over the Roniaiis. But, much 
us iht'} owed to Xantippus, tliey enter- 
tamed a fialtry jeiilon.s} that he would 
gain too nineh mflnenee. They therefiire 
sent Jiim h.aek to J.a<*(“da*nion, and an* 
said to Jiaye given his attendants secret 
ordei-s to kill liim on the way : aceordmg 


to some accounts, tJiey gave him a leaky, 
y essel, in whieli he fH'rislied, Thiscliarge,'' 
phon makes Socrates, in the well-kiiowu however, is by no means pi-oved; luid 
philosophical binquet, defend his wife ^ some (Jreek writers say ftiat be arriveil 
‘ against the imeivil attacks of Aiitistlieiuis. safely in hia iiafiye eomitry.—There was 
()n one oeeasiotv, when Aleib'iades sent also an Athenian geneiiil of this name^ 
an exeellent cake to h'ls ph'ihisophieal who, with LeotyeViides, defeated the Per 
master, she snatched it out of iVic basket sian tieet at MyCal'e. \ statue was erect- 
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X ANTIPPl;S-X KBEC, 


ed to bis liofior in tho oitailel of Atliea«. 
He iiiadc some coiiqnests in ’Flirace, aiul 
.ihcnesswl fhi-,pM«TPr"of Hf was 

lather to tlie celebrated Pericles ny Ajra- 
riste, the tiiece of riisthenes, wIk) bx[K*l- ' 
’ led the Pisistratidat fn«u Athens. 

Xavier, Si. Francis, a cekdjnited 
Spaiiislj nji-ssionarv, .snriianied tlie apostk 
of the Judies, aivd one of the first disciples 
of l^atius Loeola (q. \ .J, wiisborii Aprd 
7, lijOG, in the castle of Xavier, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. Ills father was a.steii- 
tlemnn of Naiarre. He was the joniift- 
e.-it ot'mauv chddreu, alaio.st all of ^\llo^l 
entered tin' army. He himself, howe\e:, 
ea'iy iiifinifested a dis]H)sition foi stiiih. 
He jiur.siied-his studie'. at the colieoe of 
St. liarhe, in Paris, and taujibt jihilo.sojihy 
in the eoilef^' Do Heauvai'', in tlic ‘'ana' 
city, at the lime, when H'liataN l,o\oli 
ontereil thi' colletrc fo reMime l.i' sinilx '. 
l.ovola was alre.idi otcu|Hcd wah in'- 
plan of eHtahli'hinsr a''ocu'is t'oi tiic con¬ 
version of mfulcl',, and eiuleavon'd io in¬ 
duce Xavier to take par' mi it. Ih'at lii-t 
declined; h'lt. after l,e I’cvre, or r.ivie. 
had assoclaO'd hiin-'clt’ vmiIi'L ot iic 

viele ‘ t. L.'imic/, (q.v.). Salnieron, .Nicii- 
«>;»•' Alphoino, snrnaiiu'd Hohadilla, and* 
Ilodriipicz. a Ihjitinrm'se. fullie.u'i!. All 
Six, lOitftlier V\ Ith on liie daj of 

Assimipiion. in tlie year ir/ll.iook the 
vons of jKiveitv and cha'-titv. to winch 
thev added that of luakiiij; a pil.;! iiiiaire 
to tlie liol}’ M'jailclire, ami of de’,otiii|.' 
tliein.si'lve'i to the <-oii\I'l-'i.iii ol miidel'. 
In I'asi' of failiijo hi tin- ammpt. ih'v 
Were to do sncli servii e to the i liiiieii U' 
the pojh' hiionld din 1 1. 'I'ovvaid.-' llie 
till! of \TyM, ihev mot at \’enice. aciord-. 
iMii to ajrreeinfirt ; uml, at thi' iiilfi. iheii 
mimlter liadi If-en incree.sed h\ liie ac*'e'- 
sioii of three moie fier-ons. Soon .ifl- 1 , 
Xavier vva‘' oidaiiied jiriest, and, vviion 
John 111, kin;; oi’ Poitiifial, JeMnais of 
propneatni” ili,e ('li:i‘'tian faith in hn In¬ 
dian iMisses'inn-,, reqiic.sted of l“haiais 
Loyola a •'iinalile iiii'.'ionary, Xavar do- 
lerniiued to lyidciiake the oilice. \pid 
la'll, he emharked at Jii.shoii, and, in 
1,'>4*J, arrived at tioa. (q. v.) Accordnif; 
to the enstoiii which lie alvvavs followed, 
be look lod»in”t- m tlie ho-ipiifil, vvheic 
he spent Ins li i'.iiio time m ailendin;; on 
the sick. He preached, and ^omerted to 
(Jhnstiaiiity nianj li(*.itlieijs, •lew.') ami 
Molminmedmis tlaao. and on tlie coast of 
(lomorin,at Mal.t' ca, 'I'laviqicore, jMaca.s- 
.sar,in.tlw‘ Molucca iHland-. Malaccji, ('ey-. 
Ion, •CtR’liin, and, in l.'ilrt, retnrneil to 
Ijoa, when* n’eoilege ol Je-uils had been 
e.stahlLsIied^ Thence he weni ioJaj»aii; Imt, 


not having been able to learn thisiaiigiiajp’. 
of tlie eoimtry, he met with lijiie .snccetw. 
He n.scrihed this, in part, howevi'r, to the 
smijilicity of Ijis appe.anince as a Ininibit- 
pdffriin, and rcsolvcil to ndojit a dillerent 
l;i-htoii.' He presented IfmiMilf to the 
knii; of Jajain in rich atliri*, furnished 
witli letters from the viceroy ol’the lndie.< 
and the hishop of Goa, uml witJi riel.' 
presents. He now succeeded pcrtt-ctlv 
'riic king not only gave him permission 
to preach, hut also issued an edict which 
permitted I'very one to einhracc the tu'w 
fait!' He converted, ■acconlim; t<> hi..' 
sti'tt'niein, ahove three tiionsand soiii--, 
who, twent}-live years later, vvere I’onici 
faithful to their irligion, thmiuh entirely 
iletiiehed t'roin the iv-.''! ol <'inI'ltendotiv 
At a iatci peiiod. olhei rnissioimrie-, o! 
t;nned .siili creator sticco'".. Xavier re 
siilycd to iiniodnce ('hristiaiotv imoCin- 
iia Ii< 'eniiiailwcd wiiii a hodv of alt* in; 
aiR'. and went to Mvilaeca ; Imt ilon 
van coveniur of tins island, rt I’lmed ; • 
k'l the e\]iedillon pioceeiL Xavier, ilow 
evei, was i|(,t t(, (m- .stopped. 11c depart 
cd ;i)n)ie, in a I’oitngne.se ve.'sel, for ll'■ 
j'l.md of Sara Kill, oppo.sue to t’tnCoii, 
tv\ent\-tlve leaeues tioiu till' eoi.limnt; 
imt, altei haviiic nmde all tie pn para 
tioii' fot ills pi rilou' enterprise, lie ti'll 
sick, and died, jifter a km"-and panilid 
ililic". Die. 2. l.’i.V.k Inivnic sjiclil tet, 
vcai-' and a halt m lii' lalmriou' mi"loii' 
It 1 ' said iliat he wii' Imiied on liie si'a- 
simie. ;ind h iie jmt into the qi.n c to eon 
'iiiiie lie hodv, wineh. hovvevir, heinc 
ail, r\'ard' disinterred, vv a- llmiid ('ntir*'i’.' 
fiC'ii: ;md. areordiiiir to the jioeneal eo;i 
intion ol the ('atiiolie^, wliieh n[>(iear'in 
'O ininiv li'ceiids of sanil-. a sweet odm 
evlialed ftoin the wiiole llodv. \ slnir” 

lime alter, hi- r< mams w,>re deposited n 
Sn I'uqr.s elinreli at Goa. iMuiiVmiracle, 
having I'cc’) asenhi'd to Xuviei, hi' was 
hcatilied Iw Paul V, m KiPt, ami cun 
ont/cd bv Gregory XV, in Itl'Jti. His 
extant woiks are Five Books of Fpistlcs 
(,P;iri.s, hsll, r'vo.); a ('atvchi.sm; G/nic 
(vln. Hartoli, a Ji'snit, wrote, in Italian, 
till- life of St. .XavTcr, vvhieh was translat¬ 
ed into ii{itm hy Janniii, in 171)!*. Xnarc* 
also pnhlislied 1 idii Irouolopira del . Ipo.t- 
lot dr las i/ulias, S. tYaitrixro Xm'ie.t 
(Home, 17!tH). 

XhiiEc; a .'inall,‘three-masted vessel, 
nav igated^i the MeditetTimciin k-u, and 
distmgm.shed from othcrj'liiropean ves.Hc}s 
hy the great protection of the pnm and 
stern lieyond the cut-water and steni-po't. 
'Phe sails are, in genend, smulnr to uiosc 
of the imlaere: hut the hiill w diHurcut. 



' ' ' / xebec-5{:enoph^nEs^ • 

H«i?)g gpntrally cqmppetl as a corsairjihc the phJlosopIiier. Not to;^ffcnd'^e 

c IS coflstrijctrd with a iijin-ow floor, arch, he.accpptcd a SJKftH sum, about 'tiie 
for ())(' sfikf* of spmJ, and of a great two huiidk'edth parr of hne talent. The 
hrcadth, so as to he able to carry a , courtesan Lais is said to have tried evecy^ 
considerable force of sail without daftsrer 'ait in vam tp triunipli over the virtue of 
of overlurning. As these vessels nre Xeiiocrates. lbs integrity was so well 
ijsually very low built, their decks are -known tliat, when he appearod in 'the 
made very con\ex, in order to carry off court as a wrtness, the jadges dispensed, 
the water rnom readily. Jint, as this \Mth his oath, lie died in bis eighty- 
</)nve'ciiy would redder it difiieiiJt to second fir eigldy-fourth year, ^>ftcr he had 
Walk thereon at sea, ivirtte.ularlv w'hen the presided in the aaademv (in above twcri- 


vensel rocks by the ;ig)tatKin of the waves, 
ttiere is a [ilatforiri of grating exteiifliiig 
along the deck from the sidf's of the ve*-- 
M'l towards the inidflle, whereon the crew 
tuny walk dry-flioted, wlnle the wati'f i-' 
(onveyetl through tlie giT.tingto tiie sruji- 
^MTs. 'I’hc Af'lx'cs wliich the Algeiines 
used, carried fioin .‘100 t('. d.^iO nu;ii, two 
■thirds of wiioni wf're cfiuunoidv soldier-', 
'fhey bad from siMf'Cii to Iweiitv-four 

t uUMon. 

XfcMA fiidin tlie Lreek word s. . 
j>U"“»'nts wbich wfire given guests anioiig 
tiif' (Ireeks and Komaii-.. Tbe, Itoinaii 
» pigraniriiafist Marli.al ((]. v.) inseiitied the 
ItiirJeciiiii hook ol' ids e|)igranis unia. 
'riicv are a numbf'r of di-tiehs d( dieatf (1 
to 111., iiiend-- and jiafrons, anil each con- 
laiii« iir.'iisf.' or hlanie ii'idi'i the head of 
Mouie siilijcet connected witli tIk' table. 
Seinllei’s MitsfutitinniuiiIt I’or ihe ■ 

1707 i'riihmgen) conrtuneii more ttiaii 
fiiir hundred distiChs hearing the same 
iiaipe, ami ha\jug refiTence pnnci[ialiy .o 
the then existing st.ite of liteiature in 
tJermanv. They ai't' a-scriln-d t.i ‘^cliiHer 
and (■•itiif*. 

Xr.vmRATKs: on aricieiif philosopher. 
l'.»jn m Chalct'flon. and ediieated ui the 
‘■■■hool of Plato, w hos(> fnendsliip be eaiii- 
ftd. 'flioiig.h of !i (lull and sluggish dis- 
jio‘-;ti'>ii. he supplied the fh'feefs of narme 
ly unwearied atlentiou and iniliistiv. 
PiuM f-ieem<'d lum nnieh ; Init ins want 
of jioiislied manners often callefl liirth hus 
teiU her's adviee to saerifie«“ totin'(J'aces. 

' Jle travelled with Plato to Sieily. aiul'after 
Ins d»*!i*h went with liis lellow scholar 
•Vristotle to .\si.i >linor, hut soon returned. 
Sle ..•eceeded Speiisippus in .the sehooi 
x’f Plan), iihoiit .‘fid jears 11. lb- was 
feniarl.'ihlf' as a' di-eiplinaiian, and re- 
(piinai that Ins pupils should be aciiiimiir- 
etl witli inatheniupes bel‘ore tliej came 
Jiulcr bis earn, ib' even rejected some 
who li:ul not that quaiitication. saying that 
\hey had not jei found tli(“ key of {ihiios- 
ofiliV. He reefinuni'iitlefl hitiiself to Ins 
pupils not otily by. precopt.«, but iimrt' 
pow'(!rl‘ully bv evamph’. .Ale.vaii'ier sent 
lionie of Ills friends vvitJi i.f'v t'b uis d*r. 


ry-/i\ e A ears. It is said tliat he fell, in tlie 
night, with lijs head into a b.isin of waUrr, 
and that he Was sutlbeated. He hml 
wriUeii ahove sixty treatises on diflerent 
subjects, all now' hK.—lie is to be di.stin- 
giiished fniiii another Xenoerates, siir- 
rianiift tlie Phygirutn, who lived in the 
time of Tilier.iis er Nero, and of whose 
writings oiilj one work, on the use of 
afpiaiic iminials as fiiod.fLVist-. It gives a 
[irettx eoiiiplete idea of the kiiovvledge 
tlifii e\i-tnig of tiif natural history of 
tisiies and sliell-li-h. 

Xt’MieHVM's : a Clivek plnlosiqiher, 
eeif'lirated as the tiiniider of the Ele^tic. 
sehooi. lie vv;i.s a conreiiqioroiy of Py. 
tiiagoias and Aua\m)aiid<>r, aiifl is said to 
hav<' atnuiied to the age of a hundred 
years. Having been ban.died from his 
native cit}, ('olojibon, be wi'nt to ?icih, 
and thence to (Ineeia IMngiia. He settletl, 
about .Vill l>. ('.. at Lieu: and lienee bis 
^vsK'in.and the si-hool whieli he founded, 
(leiive their name, tie did not rcrnafti 
^.ui'fied witli the opinions of Ins predc- 
ee-sois HI pltilosoplij. but made new in- 
i[uines into the nature of tilings. He at¬ 
tacked, 111 ins ,vi(7i. the nyyiiiologieal fahle.s 
<'f the goii-. gn eii h\ lloni'T and Hesiod, 
and lueliiie,! tn an idea! jiantheisin. ILs 
eliiel‘doi tl■n^e^ aie ftiese ; All Being L*i 
one. uiK hiineeahl-r, and peifect; this Be¬ 
ing- iii calleii (jod. Jge is not to lx> repre- 
Muitoitf niider !iit\ 'Imman tium; but all 
liiiiirs j>io. eed ItoiiT liim,tuid be is able to 
doivei v tlniig. Tlie a|>piirent vanety of 
tiiines IS nor roa}. He is said to have' 
ji:..inianii d dial eteiy tiling originated 
from earth and w.iter. and to have eou- 
Sideied tlie moon an inliabit,ed bodv. He 
denied the po-sihiliy ol’firedicting liittii'e 
evetits, ajid asserted that tiiere is luucli 
mort good tlifui evil in the world. In 
geiK-ra!, lie coniplainfd of the imcertainfy 
’ ofliuMiiui kno\vlt'dg(>. Of Ins'poejns, in 
w'liicb he tia‘jite<l of philoMipliicai and 
Ollier siihjecta, \V(‘ Jiave oiil\ .Ihignients 
eoiitaiiicd in tiie works of Atliena'us, 
Pluttu'oli, and others. TIm' nagnieiits of 
Ins dulaetic poem ll-.u ti’.i.u'. liave bOeit 
collected in the jMosojihka of 



XKX()PHANES-X ENOPHON*. 


StcphamiM: >tilw<'{uo>itIy, and inortVom- 

♦ pieteJy, Ity f'ulltdKirp, and rc('«mly by 
oraiidis, tiorman pirdn}oj!:ist«. 

Xi'Noj'Hoai; a cclobndt'd iiistorian and 
was born at Vtlu’iis, about 4r»(> 

‘ B. He lived during a i>criod iti 
wluei) the greatest iiolitieal and iiitelleet- 
lud excLtemeut t‘\i^led at Athens, atid in 
which the most distinguished luen, of 
whom he was one, aitia'fu-ed on-tho stage. 
Xenophon was a I'avorite disciple of the 
iinniorral teacher of w iMlom,So<*rates; and 
from his vvriinigs, esjM^cinlly his Apologv, 
and fbe Mtmdrnhdin of Soenile', we 
learn the inii' spirit of tlie S^oeratie plii- 
lo>.i)|ii»v. Xiniophon was )es» a '«|)ecii!.!- 
tive than a practical plidosopliei. He 

• dedicaU'd himself to liiat state in wiiicli 
he was born, and foiitdit. toiretiiei wiili 
111 '' teacher, in the I’t'loponiiesian wai 
Wlieti th<^ I’erMun priin-e, ('mu' the 
\ oungeo(so calh'd in eoiiinnli'tiU' tioii to 
the Ittinuier of the inonaieliv , eoiileiuled 
wnii his elder broditr \na\i'r\e', Mne- 
lOun for the throne, the l.aceila inomaiiv 
.sent him aii\iiiaues. amofn: whien X( no- 

• phoT ''T.ved a- a V (liiJliIerr. He lier.une 

a t' <rite of Cuii". wiio was (lellnied 
atiii lost his lite ni tin- planis ot ii.iti\iun. 
Tie' princjfiai uliicer' ot' the auxiliaiy ,ii- 
MIV liavnig Im'CII ilkew ; ; tied •!! battl . 

Of taken prisoneislw arliliee. aiiii liieii j.i.t 

_ to death, Xenophon WH' -el, er, ,i oi emii- 
liiaiid the (irei-k tiiiee''. ih.tlDd nien 
strong. 'I'hey weie m a mo-t eniasil sii- 
uaiion, in the midst ol" a hostile eomitrv. 
-;!'()\e two thousand miles ihim nonie, 
Aitlioui eavalry, surrfiniidi’d h\ eneniies 
. I'd mmniieraiile diliiiMilties; hm Xeno- 
ph'iii was able to luspice the n with < oii- 
t;.li nee. Jo lepie-,., iljsiiliordlnatioii, ,md lo 
h'ud them home to (Jretee. Tliej m.m .j- 
ed IJ.'i.'i paiasmir-. or s;,i,l^^ lo 

yi.l da>s. 'I'lu' otreig is^ Ian.oils m jln- 
hiMoiv ofwai. It has Im'I’o eoinjiaied to 
various r* treat' in moth r.i tinie.s; fi.i e\- 
aiiiple, tliat o)' Aloretm, m the .sonlh ui’ 
(Jermitiiy ; but the no nnistam'.e.s jire too 
difr’eretil to admit of anv p;'o|ier [i.ir.illel 
being drawn. Xenophon himself has de- 
sr'ribod this retreat, and, at the same time, 
the whole <'vp''(liiioii of the vouiiger ( '\- 
rus, in liiw .‘hai/n/w.?, wlneh lias bei n 
geogriipbieally illu'Uatt d, p.iriieiilaily In 
Jamea'Rennell. 1 liat \i i.ojilion isaelii- 
a!]y the, author ot tin* wmk hits lau-n 
proved by (h \V. Krui'ci 'antlior of the 
f'ita Xnwphoutis), m his w ork iJi Jid/o n- 
lia (t hUffrrtlak . hinbdjtto.o \< i.ufifwiitm- 
(Haile, 1824). The evpcihtion inif^it liav e 
been forgotten, or, at least, vi ry iuiperfee»|y 
kiKiWii, hud nottlic Grecian general been 


.si) e.vcellent a writer. Xonopoon after¬ 
wards aeconijiUHied ‘ the Spfiriun. king 
.Agesilau.s to Asia, on bis expedition 
agaiust tlte Persians. He enjoyed his 
e.ctnftdenee; lie, foiiglU midt'r bis standard, 
and conqiicreti vvitii biin in the Asiatic 
province's, as well as at the bailie, of (’or-' 
oiuen. His fame, liowev4>r, did mit es¬ 
cape the us(M'r.sioiis of jealousy: he was 
publn lj banished Iroin Atlieiis fornwom- 
jianvmg ('yriis against his brother; and, 
iieing now witliout a home, he retired to 
8cdlns, a small town of the. Lneedb’iiKi- 
maiis. in thi' neighlwirlniod of Oljunjna. ’ 
In tins solitar,\ lelreiu. he dedicated hi.s 
time to liieiiiry piiisnits: and, an he had 
:ic(]niied iiches in ins Asiatic etfa dittous, 
he 111 gaii lo adorn the country which snr- 
ionnded 8('dills. He Imilt a ninitniftcent 
temple to Diann, m nmtation of 'that of 
I'tihi sii', and s[ienl part of his time m ru¬ 
ral eiiijilov ments', or in lniriiing in the 
woods and ni' initains. Ills peaeetiiI oc¬ 
cupations, iiowever. wert* soon disuirlH'xl 
liv a war wlneli arose 1 m tween tlie laice- 
ihi'.nomaiis anil Hhs. 'i'ht* Ninctitj ot' 
Di.ma'' ti'Uijile. anil the veiieralile age ot' 
ill-' jihilo'ople'r. VM'ie disii'iraidi il; and 
Xi'iioplinn, diiven bv ibe I'.lea’is fi-oni hi.s 
fiivorite'ji'.t.reined to tin e,!'. ot'Coimtli. 
hi dll' plate tic died, ui ihe eighty-sev- 
eniii \e,ii of lus {{('sides the works 

.■ilre’.idv,nil iiiioiiiil, Xcno|ihon wrote the 
Baiiijiiet ol ill" I'lnlo'opheis, a eonnlei- 
pai! ol a eomposition of I'ltilo, ami several 
sm.dlt'r 'lorks, relating to agiletiltiire, 
pohiie.'lUii lilt' seienee of war; also it 
iiisiorj of the (ireeks, in seven liooks, and 
, eoniiinialion of tho hi.-tor\ ol I'liHcyd- 
ide', down lo the biittle of Maiiiineu; 
am! die Ijfeof ('vius tlie Kfder, mon; 
known tmdt r tiie name of ('yropiedia. 
'I’iiis eeleiirateil prodiiflioii m not it r(*al 
hi'torv. Inn rallier .a hiMoneal novel. It 
eoiitains \eMO(ihon’.s idcus resjiecting tlie 
best lorni of government; and the biogni- 
pliy of tile greatest ruler known at lhat 
lit.ii' is einb' Hisheii to illuMraU' the vvn- 
t< f s .piiiii'iples. Xenoplioii eon.sidered 
the monan liiciti ibrm ol^ gov ertiment llie 
liesi , and his pnqsise seems to have 
heeii to n'coaimeud it to his eomilrymen. 
Ills style in general, and piirticnlarly in 
ihis work, IS a model ofelegatit .simplicity, 
Xenoj.ljoii is dierefordone of those clas¬ 
sics vvhieli are parlicularly selected ibr 
the in.strnction of youth, ihongli his [iliilo- 
sojihiciil works are not pro|M'r liir hegin- 
ners. I’he finicks cslysemed his merit ns 
a writer so Ipgh that'they called him thp 
“ (ireek bee,” and the “ \uie muse.” His 
works have been often published, sepa- 
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ratftly ajNj[ together. The most recent 
editions are hy Sfdiiieuler and Weiske. 
Th»T*‘ is no other instance on record of a 
nian wlio was at the same time so great a 
gen<*ra!, s<i exctdlcnt a writesr, and ,sn 
amiable {diilosophcr.—Another X<no- 
phon, an amatory poet, lived towards the 
itegitiuing of t^e t.l)ird conlury A. 1)., 
Was a,nati\e of E[»IieHns, and wrote a 
tale called the Ilistorj of Halirocoines and 
Anthiti. • 

Xeres. Francis ; a S[>anish hi-'tonan, 
IVno accompanied Pizurro in his compicsi' 
of Peru, and acted as Ins secretary. Hy 
order of the coiKiueror, he addre-sed a 
detailed account of tins great expedition 
to ("harles V. 'Die work of Xeres aji- 
jieared at Salamanca in J.'>47, folio, nndei 
tiie title Conijuista (Id Pini: I'crihuhrn 
Pdd'-ion ({« la (’onquhta dd Pint y dr la 
Pronuritt dd Cuzco Uaniada ItuVurva ('as- 
liiln. Xc. It IS sometimes to lie linnid at 
tlic end of Ovicdo’.s Natural Iliston oj 
*Me Indies. The work ol Xei’c"-liaslieeii 
“ansi.’Ueil into Italian, and iii'-eyted li\ 
IJamii.sio in the tlnrd tolndie of hi' Col- 
’e<-ti(in ut' 'IVuvels and \o\age.s. .\ot- 

tihstaiiding the lireat jiaitialitv of Xeies 
f«'» (lie coiKjucioi of Peril, I""* Instore is 
niporiant, as lie was an eu'-witnc" of 
»\er\ thing li'’ relates, and toiik an active 
van in the war winch di cidcd ihi' Kiii' of 
’hat hcaiilitiil coimtiy. 

Xtht's nr i.v FkoxtIkv; a town if 
Spam, in Seville, on the < I'uadalcic ; fifn cn 
I'lilc" nortli-noiill-cast of (huh/, and :)nr- 
'\-Two soiitli of'Seville ; lon.d l-'i'W.; 
cit..‘Ill'' 41' N.; po|)nlatioii, hetween iwcntv 
aiidtlnity thousand. It i-' pleasaiitlj smi- 
aicd. siirromidcd with walls, ilic .'-trcci.-. 
Wide! than tlio'.c of (’tail/, clean and 
ceally pa\ cd, and some of the hon^-s splen¬ 
did. It i.s ail ancient town, snppo-ed to he 
-aidl on tlie site ol'.\stri Pegia. In tlie env i- 
loiis Is proilneed th(’ wine called s/iirri/, a 
eomiption oJ' Xere.s. Some suci i wines 
are aSo produced in this neighhoi hood, of" 
whiidi liie best kiinwii is tlie vino thilo, or 
f'Ilf trim. The country aromid is \er\ 
‘i'llile, .uid tlie climate dclightliil.—Xcai 
itiis town a liattle was fought lictwecn 
ii.e ’Moor- and (Joths’, in 7I‘^, in which 
Ifoderic, ilic last king of the (Jotli.s. lost 
ins hit-. 

\t ki.n AVine. •(See .V/arn/,) 

Xr.r.xr.s I, king at Persia, famous for 
Ills nnsiicee^sfiil attemjil to eoiiquer 
.<«ieece, liegaii to loign in ^K") I». ainl 
was (ho s( eoiid-SOU «if Darius livstasju-s. 
(ij. <v.) ile vvas jireferri'tl ft' his brothel 
.Art iha/inesy, wild hud hcen horn liemio 
his tailcT wii' rai-teti to the throne f while 
25 ' 


*Xorxes wfl» bom aftof that ^ent^and waa • 
the son of Atossa,* daughter df Cyrus. ’ 
This preferciicp caused no struggle be- 
tvi^oen the bfothors. After having sub- 
(hied Egyptj in a .single campaign, he , 
thought himself able to e.xec^ute th0 plan of 
conquering Greece, which liad been aj- t 
ready conceived by his fatlior. Hq coJ)ect- 
etl ftir tins, purpose an iriiiucDSO army. 
The historians e.stimate it at a million of 
men. In all prohahilify, tlie Gireks greatly 
e.xiiggerated tlie numher of their enemies; 
and the tram of women aifd slaves, who ' 
fillovved the army, made, at least, half of 
Its mimcneal mnouiit: still, however, tlie 
[lower rif Xer.xes was hejond all com- , 
puiiMin siqierior to that of the Greeks.' 
lint thesi, linlghr for their home and tlieir 
freedom, and the Persian soldiers were 
Inrclnigs. Ity means of a bridge of boats 
Xa'rxe.s crossed the [^e!les[)out. 'I'lie. 
(Greeks awaited their enemy on the froi^ 
tier ot theii country, in the jiilss of 
'riiermopyla’. (q. V.) .-After tiie heroic 
Leonnlas had Ihllrii with hie Fpiii-tans 
(see LioniJaJi, and Eiihialtcs\ Xi'rves 
|i;esscd fotwtud, and liurnei> Athei's-^ 
whieii !..-1 lieeii forsaken hj its lu- 
iialutaiits* 'fhe first naval battle hetween 
the two powei-s, at Artemisium, had Iiceii 
liiideeisu e ; hut it inspired the Greeks with 
new eonlideiiei-; and the second naial ac¬ 
tion, at Salamis (q. v,), in wliieJi, if we' 
ill heve the («reek hi.stonaiis, two thcrii-aiid 
l*crsian vessels were i-ngnged again-t 
three hundred and eight} Greek, eventu¬ 
ated in the defeat ol’the Pei-siaiis. X'lM's . 
now quilled (rveei'e. le.iTing hehiii<l hiin. 
Ins best general, .Aiaidounis, who. not 
long aftei, wa". entirely beaten at I’latieie. 
Xi'i'xes hmiM-lf refiiriied iVoiii his cxj.e- 
ihtum in the most huniilmtuig inaiinei. 
'I'he linilge of liouts over the Hellespont 
had liei'ii destnwed, and he jia.sAcd the 
strait III ;t small lishing boat. He now 
gave himself nji to ilehaiiehery : his eojit 
duet olVepded Ills solijecN, and Arinha- 
nu.s, tiie eapttdn of his guards, eon-[iiied 
again.-'L him, and imirdered inm in his 
bed, III the tvviuit}-first jeai of Ins 
reign, .'ihoiit 4(1,5years liefiire theChristian 
era. 'fhe jM-rsoiial aeeonqilisiniieiits of 
Xerxes have heep eommended by nn- 
eient authoi'^; and Herodotus (ili.-erves, 
that there w/i.s not one man among the 
miliums of Ids atmy, that was equal tq 
the monuieli in eomeline— or stature, of ^ 
that was as worthy to preside over a great 
and exterfsive empire* .liistin exelaimg, 
that the vast aniianieiit vvliieh invtuJeft ■ 
Greece was without a heiidi It is suitt ' 
of Xer.xes, that, wheti he revipwed bis 
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, aniiy fitiitt a sfatply^tilrone in tUo plains 
1 Asia, 1«5 iSutWenly shed team pa ilic 
, J^•olie^'aon that, of the hiullltude'of men 
. ^ whom 'he saw liefon' his eyes, in one 
/ hnndmd yeara, nonje would behving. lie 
is also to have ordered chains to he 
, thrown into tlie sea, tuid the wavris to be 
• whipjHid, because the first bridge whicl) 
he had laid aci'ossthe HelJes|K«il1i'ad been 
destroyed by a storm. He cm a cbunnel 
through mount Atlios, and saw his tlci t 
sad in a place w*hich la'forv wa.- dry 
, ground. The very rivers-are said to lia\c 
been dried u|> by ins army as he ad\ aiu i-il 
towards Greece, iiud rlie cities wlmli lie 
entered rednceil to want and poverty. 

Xer.xfs II succeeded his lallier, At- 


emperbr Maximilian I, had twirried Jo¬ 
anna, tlio only daughterof Ferdinand the 
Gatholic of Arrugou, and of Isabella of 
Castile. After the death of the latter, 
Philip received the kingdom of Castile, 
in rigiit of his wife, the sole heiress of 
her mother. .This gave riao to di.sputcs 
Iwtvvecn him and his fiitiiar-in-law, which 
wA'iji composed by Ximenes. After Phil- 
iji’s inrly.Thjadi FVnhnniid bei'arne 

regent iif Casrilo, for his gitindson, aftcr- 
w arils the emperor Charles V, who w n.s a 
innvir. On tlusoiTasioiihebnd been much 
as.Msi('d bj Ximenes. Xmicnesnow'rcci'iv- 
ed from the pojie the cardinars hat, was 
appointed grand inquisitor of Spain, and 
bail a groat; siiarc in the aftiurs ol' stale. 


laxerxes Longimtums, on lln* throne ol Hip as lie knew FerdinandV jt'alous dis- 
PersHi, alHiiif 42,0 years IJ. C., and was po.Mtion, lie left tlje. ^onrt, and returned to 
assassinated in the lirst tear ol Ins rcinn. Ins arehlnsbopne. 'I'lie eoiiversion oftlie 
by his brother J^ogdianus. • Mooiv. and the plan of wresting some 

« XiMEXES, Francisco, caKlinal, aidi- proviiici’sfnuntlieseiinbelHiViTs.imiticu- 
bisbop of Toledo, and jinme niitiister ot lorly oeciipied bis niteiitioii. With tins 
!5{Kiiii, a great statesniaii. lo wiinm Spani view, lie lonned the projert of passing 
L>i very inueh indebted, w.i.’' born m 11M7, ovi rto .Vfrica, m order to lake tlie tiirtress 
at Torrelagnna, a small village in Old of Oran. wln<,li was m the possession of 
Castile, win re la.- futlicrwu'' a lawyer, ihc Mooi.-. lie a[>plied the income of 
Hi “■'idled at Salamanca, travelled atiei- }iiv arclilnsliii|iric fdlH\tKKl dm ins), the 
vi'ihiisU) Rome, and ob'iiincda jJhpal bull, iiclic't hi Knnjjie, to iliis p'irpose. A 
winch'.seenred ui him the tiiM vacant miiimy Inch aro-e among ti part ofdiis 
benciiee in S^jsiin. 'I be arclibisluqi of iriHtp'-, who di-iikcd tlie idea of Ii;i\ing a 
Toledo refused to give him any jdacc; and. cl, r>ryman f,ir tln-ir leader, lie -iippressi'il 
Ximenes having iiiamtl -ted nniaiion iq>- imbiediaiely by strict measure-. In May, 
on ibis refn.sal, lie ean—d bim to be im- lie landed on tli<- coast of .\friea. 



prisoned. Xiaieiic-, ijevertbcii—. h'cov- 
en d In- freedom, and the cardinal (ion- 
7ali / Mendo/a, bisliop of t-mmcnca, ap- 
{'ointed bun bis gnand vicar. He .ittcr- 
ward- entered the hViuiciscaii oritcr, !k-- 
•'arnc lather eoni’essoi to (jiiei-ii [-abella 
ol * .‘istile, and, m 1 Ift.), :irctibi-bo|) of'f,,- 
'ledo. He did not .'iceejn this dignity tdl 
after many refusals, and an expres- coin- 
jfiiand from the pope. As an urcbbisbop, 
he was very /.ealon-, condnetaig as a fa- 
tlier towards the pi^or, aboliblinig a miil- 
titsde ofabiisa s. andadbi ring steadfastly to 
hieresoluuon, that the jinbbe otlicesslioold 
be filled with honorable and wcll-qnali- 
fied men. . He gave excellent rule- to tie 
clergy oPhls tbocese, and, in spite of all 
•opposition, eficctcd a relbrin ni the men¬ 
dicant orders of S^pain, founded, in IPIlt. 
a university at Aleulu do Henares, and 
undertook, feoiiie years after, an edition of 
the OldTestiiniOut in six Itmguages. (See 
Polyplot.) Before tbi.s, m J514, be had 
published, at Henares, an edition oT ibe 
New Testament, in the original tongue. 
Hi« activity was also displayed in other 
\vays. Disifcnfflons prevuiloil in the royal 
larnily. Philip of Austria, son of the 


In tb,' ilress -a jm arcbbi-)io|i, overwiiicb 
be wore a -mt of armor, snriouiuled '7 
jine-is and tiionk.s, ns it in a religion.'! 
priicessiiin, be led the land ibree.s. A bat- 
ti soon liilloweil m the neigliborbnod of 
t trail. 111 wiiieb the Moors weix' defeated. 
7'be Ibrtress w.xs iriiModiately ttikeii, juid 
ibe gariisoii pill to till* swuni. .Ximenes 
caii-ed Oran to be fortified anew, ehanged) 
the mosques mm tdiurcbet, and then le- , 
turned a* a conqueror to Spam, where ' 
Ferduiaijii received him willi nmeb 
pomp. \\ lien the latter died, in FiJti, 
ins gramlson (diaries being still a mi¬ 
nor, Ximenes liecaine regent of Spain, 
and cfti'cted many important chiuigi's 
during his regency, wliicli coniimied only- 
two ycarw. Ho brought the linimces into 
order, [and the crown debts, and restored 
the royal domains which had been alien¬ 
ated. He Immbied the Sfianisli nobility, 
who hated him on aeeonni of his jirido 
and .severity. He caused the laws to lie ’ 
olwerved, tmtl placed the Spanish niilttary, 
force upon a respectable looting. All bis*'' 
jiians and conceptions we.re griait. Ho" 
piiHsessed great sagacity and firmnc.s«, 
was alow in decision, but quick in cxecu- . 
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lion 'HiiySpanieh cabinet wafe much in- 
dtlited » liuu for the consideration in 
whuJi It was lield in Europe f|)r a long 
tune after Ins deith We have already 
rnt nttoncd tliat he was a patron ot ^^i 
cn< ( He was truly a great man lie 
has hem aciusui, not entirely without 
loundation, of pude, sevmty, anti iven 
ru< Ity, hut cm uirislaru cs sometimes 
n lukrid such condm t iiccf ssary his 6( - 
verity was partieulaily direAd against 
ilie arroganci < € thi nobility of the king 
doin • Uponvaiioiis m Casions he show* d 
a Imiu vole lit spirit 1 pon his i iitrmci 
iito Oiari, will 11 he saw the iiuniiious 
orj»s( s ol till l\toois who had lalhii hi 
'-hid tiars ‘'IJii v 'v<ri luihfhfvfrs 
Slid hi “hut nit 11 , who might hivt betn 
r night to t hnsi Ifitn doth Ins dt 
pnvtdiiK of lh( piititi])il adv ol 

♦hisvirion ’ Heilinl in I »I7 Hisiifi md 
Ims adliiimstration liivi hniitla siiI)|m t 
t1 vail HIS woilvs — ‘s< < till ( mil 

ml \imfjiif pai I Itrhr r I ii jue d 
1 \nisn idaiti 1700) iiid tin Histotir ini 
Vwi StufdMQini^ti no de^ iardiital \uii 
n H ifiihurg 17*M) 

\iMiMs \ugiisiin loins nniqius (Ii 
1 >v 1 11 known Inn li pint iksnnd 1 
in ii\ 1 fimilv ori,^in illv “si) mis) w is 
tnirn in Pans in IT^ti lb vv is i sc kin i 
n Ills youth md tought ii tin huttli it 
f ontui ii(M ly 11 1745) lit tiiui h amt 
ih( assoc latt of iht most distin^nislu 1 
I rtjnh miatis ot thi t i^htn nth cditurv 
pirtKuliriv \oltain '\in)iiii& wj itc 
soiiH tragedns unong tlitni 74(i/( Ctn/ov 


a poem colled Oiattr S&wtrf JbwpiiMtf ^ 
and anotlier, m whiA he 
idea, that the sciences eontnbulwSSihUch ^ ^ 
to the glory of Louis XJV, as he did to t 
tin ir progress Two DiacmLip tii {jiA one 
in praise of Voltaire, tbp on the BBr * 
fluence of Boileau on IKis ceniury, are 
ehtttmed He also "wrote Let^es surla 
JSTouvelle ttiloise de J J fiouaseau Hjb 
W orks appeared m 1773 and 17^)2, the 
lat* r out s undi r the title of VadtmlU d‘vn t 
k wiUnrd Vunpues was a fnend of the ^ 
n volutitfn, hut without passion or selfish 
lu bs Ut t(M)k no part in the proceedings, 
nor (lid h( hold any oftne His last 
work IS Disroim ail Ro? Jle diCd at 

Pins 1*1 lsJ7 

\iviiMs Lfonirdo i distinguished 
nnfhtinatif lan who dud in lion are in 
17 n» in Ills sixty fifth vtar He dal 
nuit h for liyihaulna* and kstionomj 
\iiiiiAs ('SCI Suord 7Wi ) 

\i nils, tin thud sem ct Htlliuaiid 
(fOibtis 'Is In was ji isicd c)\(r hy his 
lithe 1 in tin pirtitionot his Juuls and 
Ills hn tin ih ( apt lied him fioni Umb'iK, 

In wt lit f» Attua when In isMSttd 
1 ri till u igunst tlio 1 kusmiaiis and 
n irrit 1 his dmghtfi ( reiisa (t) v ) 
Hut li w is tliivin away again h\ liis 
hiotlnis in law after he hail loimded the 
f in itKs ot VtiKU 111' soils win 
\ li t lis and Ion (t[ v ) 

\t lit a VI Ill. (fiotn X wood, and 
i I vvriti i name sonntunes given 
to wood ( ntr ivinj ^ v 

( 


Y 


* 


\ , th( twdil) fifth letUi ot IJn I iighsh 
ilphnhi t sonietinns ustd as a vowel 
sonn tinn s as /x i onsonant It is a i onso 
1 mt u( tin iKgmuin^ of words, ui which 
isi s It IS pi )dii< I d bv tin 1 mission of 
brt ith, whi'st tin root ol tin fOngtie is 
brought into (ont ict with the )iini1ti ])art 
if tin jial lie, and nearly m the position 
into whi( h tlie elost g brings it, onlv i 
gidiftr iMirf of the tongue is prtsstd 
agaiiiBt flit roof of the mouth It haw, in 
ftii' (af)i, the same sound with tin Gtr 
man J, or tin g in sonn parts of Germanv 
Tin letter y is denvtd from tin Grttk i 
which, htAvever, had a diflerent sound 


Tin (jii nil snui iniiretv te\evtidlt i x 
< (pt m n inn ' ot jn isons \ It vv ptr'iiis 
of the old SI bool t( iiftime it, and sonn ubc 
I t still in tin cast of ta/n (fob*) to ilisiiii 
giiibh that word (lom sfiH(hib bill tin se 
e» viiv^tiw, mil ih( dislmrti in is nii 
in (C'S irv, is the eonti \t w ill ilw iv s show 
wlinhwoid is meant In s,pai,isii, the 
rubtom of ustng t instead of y w In re this 
kttd is a vowel, is liecomuig nioif gene* 
ral thus, teyno, reynar, an n w giymg 
w ly to ret no, revutr Tlie Komaiis ei(]iei 
n tamed the Greek ^ in nouns ongin^illy 
Gi eik, anti betraving a Greek oiigin, as 
physica, mythus^ synodus, Jlarpyui^ syate-~ 

t 
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' me, Lib^io, myrrha, myttUrium; or changed 
it irftit a‘ slion w, or'p, as in the case of the raising of reindi'rv. (See V^mlanf,, 
ii-v rliaiig»«d into‘d««, /.r-s into mus {mumi- and Tunguses.) There are hut few Rus- ■ 
liwt), in'Kfn iiH .0 mttgirt^ fiihi, itite mo- siftna here. (S<*c Sibetw.) 

/o, laofo; or wrote it t, as in incliius, and Y ale .College. (S('«* .Yew Haven.) 

]»rohal*ly pronounced it like the GreiA n,, ^’am {dioscorea sfdiira ); a Nlenfler hcr- 

or the French m," or tlie German w.Y, hiic<*ou8,\ine, hnvii^ large tulMirous rorrt«, 

< ‘ . * . . ^ 1*1 . 1 . . 1 i« j* 1 a 1 * . . 


live principally by the chase,^dshiug, or, ' 
the raising of reindi'cv. (See • 

« nm V nt'ii ' « . y* ' 


as a minierai letter, signifies 150, or, ac¬ 
cording to Baroynis, 150, as in the verse— 

y (.'.i' cr<f qhmqoas^nttninvcnc <: 

Y', on Fi-encb coins, (lenotes the imnl 
of li(*urscs. Y', ill its Greek fortu (r). is 
alfm called the Pythagorean letttT, itocaiise 
die J’uhagort'ans wefe said to sigtidV I'V 
it tlw procoeuing of the duad out of the 
:nouad, or the sacred triad (t). v.); .ic- 
e*trding to others, eonvalesteitcf (.) i (.>), or 
tiie di\ iding road of life. It al.'O calhd 
die [yruiiCsfoot. —In geogr.iidiv, 1 i" the 
name of several (’hiinse tto\\j:->; also of 
or tVye, ail arm or inlet of the Zu)der 
Zee, Netherlands, on the south -hoie of 
which Atiisterilam is hmit,— e lia\c 


w'hieJi are inueh used lor liiod in^'Africti 
and jthe Fust and West Imiies. * 'I'hey 
sue mealy, and osteeiiic'd to he I'asv «>!’ 
digestion, iIIt palatable, and not inferior 
to any roots now in use, either lor dolica- 
ey of lliivor or nutrnnotit. 'I'liey are 
eaten either roa««*tl or hoiled, and tht 
Hour is-also made into hn-ad tiud pud¬ 
ding's. 7'he juiee of the roots, when 
fresh, tsaCiid, and eveilcs an itcliing oi; 
the skill. 'J'liere ai<' man\ \arieiK;s nl 
the roots; some spreading out like the 
fingers'; others tuisted lik«' a serfient ; 
others, atauii, \ er_\ snmll, s<-ar*‘ely Meitih- 
ina: mon- tlian a pound, with ji whiti&h, 
:isli-eolored hark, nliereas the liark is 
nsiialU hlaek. 'I'he tlesli of ilu' vam i* 


known. 111 (jeiniaii), .i p< i~i>Ji uliosc 
fainit) name w.i' 1', pioiioimeeil, as ilt^s 
letter tdways is m (Jerm.iiiy. <•'. 

\ tin ; a te-sel of sj^re iisiiull} cm- 

j-'-.yetl to eomej piinees. amliassadois. 

'>r (ither'grt'-ii pinsonage.s, trom one king- 
«:<)m to anoihei. \s the jii'uicipal di-- 
sign of a jaeht i' to ai eoiumodale the 
jiassengers, it i.s usiiidl) litti d uitli a \a- 
rti ty of oonvenient apiutmeKt', witli 
suitable furniture. Pn\aTe plea'im- lioats. 
wii^n sufficiently large tin a seaMoaee, 
are al.'O termed ynrhts. 

Vadki.v. (tSt'e Ptdn.) 

Y'akovtsk. or Jaki'Tsk ; a town in 


t\!ike oi putphsh, and Mseid. hut he 
r-u;ties faniiaceous or mealy w^ien rooked. , 
- -/>. nrnUaiff. liy .some consideicil auli 
an impioved viiiiety ol llie pteeciiuig, is 
lumervdlv (uhiialed in the I'ast and 
West Indies. Ill \fnea. and in all thr 
islands of ihe I’aeilie. 'j’he tools are 
lre(|iieiitly tlin’e li-el long, and \\eig|v 
llmty pounds. A!! the vaiietie.s ate prop¬ 
agated like tin potato, hut tlie\ arti\e 
mueli sooiiin at luaturitj. 'I'lie hiids ot 
tlie roots are not Jijipareiit; hut still a small 
pieei f.i skin Is left to each wt ; for trom 
this pii'cc of hark, alone, the shooi.s prti- 
eed. Holes are made in rows 'N\oli-et 


>;1k na, cajntal of a {irovmee of tlie saiiK' apart, and eighteen inches distant ui 
name, situateil on tlie Lena; iat. 2' thg row; into the.se lioles two or three 
■ N.. loti. Idtr K.; pojiulaiiorr, .'ilHiiit TOhO. set.s are put, first covered with oarlii, and 
Y'akoutsk lies 111 a plain,.siuToimdi d with then with o little hauni or ruhhish, to 
iriouniatiis, and is the emfStniim of the retam moisture. The only after-euliun- 
northern lur trade, and* an ^ important eonsi'ts.in lioeiiig up the wisais. 'I’hey 
entrepot of Russian ami Climeso goods, are eomiiifitilv planted in August, <md 
Furs, Corn, wmi' and stilt are brought are ripe about the November or Ihieem- 
frorn Irkout'k ami llinisk by the Ia;iiii, her tiillovviiiz. Wiieii dug up, the great^ 
and wine- from Archangel The .cold is e.st"(‘an‘ is taken jiot to vvouiid them, ns 
po excessive here iii winter, that mcrcuiy that'occasions them to spn.iut much car- 
freeze.s.—The pmv mcc of Yukmdsk was jicr than they vvouhl oiherw ise. .'\n aci*' 
ibnned it) of a ]iart of tin- govern- ol'ground has hc'cn known to jirodum 
ment ol lrkui^'k. It hordcisonthc Kro/.cii Irom twlenty to thirty tlmustuid jioumls 
-vicean on the iionli, and tlie (.'luue.se ter-. weight. Tlie speeies of dioneona are- alt 
ntoijws on the soiiili, evtending from .'sF vmes, bearing. iisualU, beart-shaped and • 
.i.'i to Td'* 15'N. lat., and trom 104° to .strongly-nerved leaves, and incon.spieuous 
JfiF E. Ion., and com ring a fiuperfieialv) finwi'Ts. One of them is common in fiiu 
area of nearly I,.500,000 sijuare mile.s, Middle and Southern States, 
with a {Kjpulatiou of 110,(KK) souls. A Va.vg-tsk-Kian, or KiAv-Kt;; a river 
great part of this exti-iisivt: region rs of Asia, which rises in the mouutains of 
sterile and dcsolatt;. 'I'lie inhabituuts, who Tluftet, and, after crossing the empire of 
are chiefly Yakoutes and 'Funguses, Chinu, from west to east, with a course i 
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uf about 3^^ nulcs, passinG; by the great 
city o< Nanking, dniptits itsilf mto the 
aea, 120 1 a(>t of Nanking It is tin J irgest 
JiMr in China, and reputed the large's In 
Asia Jt (hanges its n ime iii almost ev 
irv provini e through whu h it passi s 

V amiva Joanmna ) 

\ ANhi i, as 111 oki w( Idir says, is prob 
Uly a roriupt Indian proniirtc iition of 
liu v\oid En^li^h, whom tlie Indians 
ealitd linfrecHc 'Ihev distinguished 
ihtin liom the Viiginians, or gouthfrn 
j ( o[ile* whom thiy i ailed Long hnites 
. \imkxf rho(Uf In the tally part of 
great (xirtions were made by 
o» Hrifish ininuftrv foi tin ndiution 
if till I till h jxiwir Ill the ( anadis 
"j iKiil Aftiluist was n|ipoinnd to the 
< innnnd of tht Hiitisli ann\ in the 
^ sill VVistirn \mni( i and tin lint 
, ish colonies jn \ni<n(i weit e dli^d 
1 jioii fir issistnur wlio contiilmtul 
with aliuiity tin ir seviiil (pioris of 
men 'J lie lliitish airm i t\ (iiianipid, 
ri th< suinnierof l/’ii on tin nisinii 
hiiikottlK Hudson a lilth m nth of ih* 
itv of \llian> In till < iiK |iaitof lutu 
ihi ( isti rn troops bigiii to pour in 
Fiu ir 111 lull tin II u < outre mi nts uid 
(lie vehole mange me nt ot tluir troops 
jiiinisheet in itte r of amuse me nt ti die 
wjls ef thi Iliitisli ernie I hi nmsi 
played the airs ot two eiiirntie-« old \ 
olivsK 1 m ot the Mntish mny In lii 
name of doe tor tshieklnirg to pie i>-e 
nreither JoTiathin, eompostd t time, ind 
re coninie nded It to the oUn i rs !■» leili 
irited in I lie jeike took, uid m i te w 
lays notlnng vy is he ird in tln||ni<iynii lal 
amp hilt the iir of Imi/ee moth In 
le s than thiity ye irs from tint fmie 1 nd 
( ornwallis md Ins arinv inuehid into 
dll Viiiene m hues to the time of hankie 
1 foodie 

Naro i long pie e e of liinlie 1 iispi ii i 
eel upon tin mast ol attssel to i vt< ud 
he sail to the wind ('set Shp )—>en / 
irm IS that hilt of the yaid di it is en 
e^thei sidi of the mist when the yjid lies 
ithwait the ship — I are/eiria and ^ard 
arm, uphrise ipphe d to fwo slops w hi ii 
they are si ne ir in u tin ir y are I arms 
nearly tone n eae h e>the r 

YAun Ml ihi I f (^te Miannti) 

V AHKA>D, HI I A«iti Ml (''Cl Bmha 

na, Lxttk ) 

A ynwoi rn or (iri 4 T A irmiu th i 
henoiigh town ot I iitriind in the eoiiritv 
of Norfolk It is yn the foiiri ol an eth 
long einnelrnngle', haying the t<o on the 
cast, and em the yvtsi tha 'I are, oyei 
. whieh thut is a budge It e iiitiina four 
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IirincipaJ streets, nintung parallelj^ which -t ^ 
art- erossed, at right Angles, by 1 d 6 nar* 
’rower one's/ denominated rom<, and is 
flanked by a Wall on tlie* cast, north and 
south sides The quay of Yarmouth is 
(onsidered equal to that of'Marseilles, ahd • 
liafe ne) superior in Europe, except that ot 
Se ville, in Spam Its len^h is one mile anei 
270 y Olds in nrany places it is 150 yards 
hro 1(1 and part of the line is decorated 
yvith h iiitlsoine bnildmgs ’I aimoiitb has 
long he e n much fre queiite d as a fashtoii- 
able yydterrtig place, and furnishes exery 
aceommeiehtion feg the health, comfort 
aiiel inuisement eil ife yisitors It has 
i tlieutie hsliennnib hospital, hospital 
school town house, The harboi t 

yyas exte iiteel under the ehiection of Joas 
Jeihnsein i Ifutehmnn yvho vy as brought 
fronr Holleinl to ceuidnet tlie work The , 
exte lit ot the Inyeii between the neirth 
iiiel south jiieis, is 111 ! \ mis Ifnring 
die late yy iK the itrqieu-tfirue of Yar 
mouth yy rs gri ath mere ised, oyyuig to its 
be iiijT i gi md station for part of rlu Cut 
isli niyy die loids opposite the town 
idiirdinj s ill inclieirage for i luimere iis t 
fleet 11 liarhor is peiftctly seeure 
i_' mist I ye ry dange r bi t the e o^st is the 
most d ingerolls m llritain diid fits lieen 
ofti II till SI e ne eif tin most me lam heiiy 
s!ii|vvie(ks This place is ydyantige 
oiislv siiuated lor < online ret, particiilarlv 
te till north of 1 nnn p \aimonth is * 
u lively engagiii m the httring fishery, 
ml ills a (oiisidenlli eoyi trieir It 
Is (iifiinlbel by three forts whieh weie 
e re e te el tm the vi ige ot the he le ii, duiing 
the \imM( in w ii .md imnnted with 
thirty t\yo poundeis \n yrnioiy has 
hientieitid uinli i tlie elm c tioti ol Mi 
\\ \ lit Ir i( turns tyyo me mix rs to par- 
hanieiit the sill hi die biiigesses at large 
Pojiul itii TI 22 Hides nsl by 

south of Ni iiv n h 

A ehyioi 1II, Ol ^oi Tii \ AKyioi TH, i 

iport inel hoiough m tlie Isle ot i^lit, 
foinie rii s( nt two nit inhe rs to pTrlianit nt 
but yy IS disfrini liisetl in 1N12 Peipiili 
tioii -5(1-1 

^ iRRoyv ej ’Miiroii {^hhxllta tmllx/o- 
lium) This Iiiiopean yveed is luiw 
eonimon in luiun en il, in rn in> parts of 
tiu t 'stales It is djstingmshCtl by the 
exeessinly eiissetteil hues hi nee the 
nimt yvimh sifftiitusi a thousand Imies. 

"I he tieiyvrt aie small, yxliiti, and ths-t 
poitd in i te limn i) eery mb Ihe wlitile\ 
plant h s a stiong anel disagreeable 
odor 

A ARROW a te iebiaied )>isioral itrearn 
ol Stotlaml, 111 fcdkirkbhiu, yvhio|f rises 


V 
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YARROW—YEAR. 


at a place cfillrd Yarrow Vlfugli, and, run- 
ninp eAst a few miles, fonns a beai^ul 
;'!ake, eallt*d the loch of ihe Lows^ ymiich' 
' discharges its watt'rs into Ht. Marj^s loch. 

•. Issuing from the latter, the river, after a 
course of about sixteen miles through the 
ancient district of Ettrick forest, J«ns its 
waters to those of the Ettrick, two miles 
alwvc Selkirk, Near Newark castle, it 
forms higltly romimtic and pie.ture.s(jue 
. scenery. The IJraes of Yarrow^ are celc- 
hrated in a well-known l»cautiful Scotch 
-song. 

YaWi. ;SeeJ5o(ri.) 

Yawsing, or (Japing ; an nn'oiunrary 
opening of the month, generally firoducf'il 
by weariness or an inclination to sleep, 
sometimes by hunger, sympathy, A c. It 
dften precedes the fit in some itilermittent 
, fevera, and, in some instances, by the fre¬ 
quency ofitsrecun-ence, heeome.^a real dis- 
t'ase. It issupiwsed to he determined by an 
interruption of the pulmonary <'iriulatuui. 
Yawning, aceordmg to Boerhiunt', is per¬ 
formed by expanding at one and the sam.; 

• time all the museles capable ol‘ .•.puntaiie- ^ 
oils me lion. b\ exunding the luna«, by 
drawing in, gr iduuliy and slowly, a large 
quantity of air, and gra<ludlly and -lovvly 
expiring it after ii has lieeir rettiined for 
■ some time, imd then restonnir the niu«- 
eles to llicir natural state, lienee the I'f- 
, feet ■ of yawning is to mo\e, aeeeh'rate, 

*' and equally distrilmte all the Inimors 
through all the vc.ssels of the body, and, 
eonstapienlly, to quality tin* muscles and 
orgrans of sensation for tlieir various func¬ 
tions. When yawning 's trouhlesonie, 
long, deep respiration, or drawing in the 
air at long intervals, r< lawes it. 

Ya7.oo ; a river of Mis.siSMpjii, w hiel'. 
rises m lat. near the Ixirder'- of 

Tennessee, and runs soutli-soiith-west 
, into the Mississipjii, which it mectstwelve 
miles aliovc W.ahiut lulls, 142 mile*' above 
Natchez. It is 2^10 miles long, and n.ivi- 
gable J00 miles. * 

Yazoo I.ands. (See. Gtorffia.) 

Year; tlie jieriod in which thereviOii- 
tion of the (‘arlh round the sun, aii^ the 
accompanying changes in the order of 
nature, are eoriiplelecr. In ancient limes, 
when it was thought that tho sun moved 
round the I'aiih, this' jieriod was called 
t)ie solar year. Tlic aceufi’-fe determina¬ 
tion of the .solar year, which* required 
^ great knowledge of a'Jtroiiomy and exact 
, ohsiirvatioiis, could only he reached by 
the successiio efforts of many geiwra- 
tions. According to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians were the first who apfiroxi- 
maied to the true length of the solar year. 


They divided it into twelve nmiuli.s', and 
each month into thirty days, m that tlioir 
year eoiisisted of 1160 days; and dio inhab¬ 
itants of Thebes, who did not take into 
consideration the course of the moon, add¬ 
ed five days. They aftcrwanls remarked 
that the dog-star (Sirius), whose apjiear- 
ance. just liclore sunrise denoted the over¬ 
flowing of the Nile, became visilile one 
day later every ftiiir years; Tint the year 
of .‘5tJ5 days was so intimafely eoiiueeted 
with their festivals, that a change could 
not be made witlioiit the greate.st difiicul- 
ty; and, although tlMS'fe.'^lnals occurred 
later and later, yet the mode of reckoning 
ri’ingined the same uiirt] the Iloiiuuis be¬ 
came miLSters of Egypt, when the calen¬ 
dar of .lulms (’trsar was infrrtdueed. in 
(Jiveee, the year was more eorreeily di- 
\idl'd into .‘ifi.'i.i days; and the (Jreeian 
astronomer .Sosigenes made this the basis 
of the .liiiian calendar. (See ('atendar.) 
But the astronomer llipj>ar<-hiis of Alex¬ 
andria, ahoiii l.'iQ years belbre (dirist, 
fomul, by ohsi'rvatioii, that the solar yeai 
contaiiM'd only llfsid. fth. faV. His im¬ 
provements, however, were not adopted 
Eater ohserviilions have shown that fiie 
triH' year is about IE 15" sliorte'- than 
the .Tulian voar. Ealaiide made it i{(i5d. 

4H' .•1.5" Blf": Zaeh, Mfi.W. 5/i. 4e' 
4.''.()lt!". This jierkid, so aeciinitely de- 
teimined, i.s called the astro 7 iomical year, 
from vvhieh the civil year of the I'akndar 
must ni'cessardy ddfer. As the civil 
year eamiot «livide the daj'S, it only reek- 
ojis :{(i.5 m the year, aiul therefore does 
not fiilly agree with the astronomical, 
t )i' aeeoiait of the remaining .5/i. 48". 
A,e., cvti|P four years a day i.s added to 
the month of I’ehruary ; and llie year 
which thus consists of .'ItJti days is called 
l(aj> year. • By the lunar j car is meant the 
time reipiired for twelve n'voiutiiHis of 
the moon, whieli is, according to I.alaiide, 
2.5.W. 8/i. 48' .*17", making the lunar year 
Iftd. 2 \h. shorter than the solar. jSianj 
nations of antiquity reckoned by the lu¬ 
nar year. A year is said to ho Jirrd, if 
the eqmnoxe.s and seasons come on fixed 
days; hut if they advance, tlie year is 
ejiiled chanfreabh. Thus the Julian year 
is changeable; the (Jrcgoriaii fixed. Jf 
is necessary to observe the difrerenee lie- 
tween the tropical, si^lerealaiid anomalis¬ 
tic year. The astrdnomical year is also 
called iropicalt because its duration de¬ 
pends on the return of the sun to the 
equinoxes or the ttopic.s. This differs from 
tile sidereal year (the 'lime rcijuired ,by 
the Min tb comjilele a revolution with re¬ 
gard to a particular star), which is iqiigcr 
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by 2(y 5/". nnd tli« anoinalj‘;tic year is 
longf 1 ^laii the tropii al, and is the 
tinu nquiifd by tht sun to complete a 
resolution with regard to its apogee The 
30 ai of flip J< vss consisted of twthe 
months, svliKh weie di\ui.ed alternanl\ 
into tvK mj-nine and thirtv days AsshoU 
month was inserted iti their l»ap year, 
bclvvdu tlic sixth and seventh month 
Their in w y( iir’s day was flip da> of tin 
first IK w moon aftei th< luitumnal « qui 
iio\ In the pi nod of mni ti i n >» ars, h} 
Wfimh jIk V i< tkoiii d, they had st \i ii h a]> 
\oiis, nuritlv, tin thinl, sixth, nghth, 
ihviiith, lourtt tilth, w v( nti i nth, and 
innitMiitli \tnongtlit l*i rsians, tin sul 
liii(}(ld(\ I) 107‘)), intiodiiiiil i viar 
w hi< h mor« in arly igu» s vv ith tin astio 
noniK il thin tin (fiigoiiin vt n dots 
Aiiordiiig to his airingtnitnt i It ip 
ye ir ot I iirs out o in lour yt ii' st vt u tinn s 
in silt I tssioii till I ighth It lip \i ai how 
I y ti, tint s not t iki plat till lilt r ilipst 
ol n't I yiai [)ur;ng tin tiint of tin 
I It III II It piihht a \ I u y\ iiu i lut d alsn 
unit I y It i ih in tht (fit yon in Vjiviioil 
ol cf>,}(t() \iais itqnii s iO'ri) It ij) 
VI II- ihtnloit i il i\ was If) In iiisuic ( 
at tin 111 1 ol tin M ti as olu n is tin i t 
tunin d < tiuiiioy woulil I ill on tin si on 1 
tl ly oi till IK w ytai ([ m luithii ml ii 
in itioii s( I ( alfiidiir ) 

Yi\si is tin bum ii lioth wiinli 
risi s in 1)111 anil otln i mUt Injiiois dm 
iiiy I St itf 1)1 It imi lit itn II \\ lit n th ow n 
lip by i t| I mtitv of in lit ni yiinnis htpinl 
itmiv hi pit St 1 vt il to Ilf pill into moth 
t r it 1 lull It pt 1 loil, on \y hit li it w ill i \ 
lit a sniiil u it rmt lit itiM it ti m At ist 
1^ liki Wist U'f d III tin III ikiny t I lut ad 
yviii II, without siu II ift 1 lihti m, wuiil 1 
III hi i\ y mil unyy holt' inn 
\ 1 OIK) ("SI t Jtd io ) 

\ M I oyy Riun '^oi \yniiiys (foi n 
I I'll It < fri>i"ill(i insii.\ I ), is not It ss 
than fiy t iin In s m It n^lli ,01 i i u li It n 
tm-ytUoW , Tilt Cl oyy II, yymys md tnl 
black bills ainl It gs p ih it dilisb yi lloyy 
tail liandstmii ly fiiktd Tin kiiialt and 
jouily in of a luoyvii olist. lolor. In 
ncatli, yt lloyyisli wbitt In t^i pit mini, 
rht dipssollln unit bKiunisni i>ly smi 
ilai to th It of tin h iiiak This 1 ominon, 
actiyy and giiyintms goldfinch is i yiiy 
geiieial iiibabit int pt tin U St ires In 
guinmt r, it js ulpo to he nut with m (Am- 
ad i, as (ai noith as laki Winmpec, in 
lat 4 *)° ft Waist) nnt with in IVlexRo, and 
eviii 111 (lUiana iiud hinmain Its mi 
gratione uc very desultory, and pioha 
bly do not juotetdytiy tai, its pi ogress 
being appaientl) governed puiicipallv by 


the scarcity of abundance of fooii Asf 
the hue weathfer of spring approaches, 
the males put off tbCir humble witlter- 
dre»., and now, appearing m their* tem 
porary golden Ijyery, are heard tUDiug 
tliPir livelj songs a& if m ctincert, several 
sitting on the saint trtt. In (*ageh, to 
wliubtht} soon bet oiin recoin iled, their 
song IS ncaily as auimakd ami sonhrouH 
asthitol tht Canal V Tltet 1 use some 
linns two biootlut in the stason Tlie 
in-Is art olttn hmlt 111 tall young forest 
lifts ,01 lolly biihlifs (See \iiitillj* Omi 
fWoirv')/ tlx f mhd '^IntcHmidof Canada ) 
Ariii)v,NyiiFs ('«((^Wtplfs Yellow ) 
A HI on SI DM out of the laigtst 
lirmt litsof the Missoun ijyer, rises»trom 
1 iki I ti-i - >the Kot^ky inqiint uns, i»eii 
lilt sourt c ol 11 wi-’- nvt , wlitth flows 
ml ) tin Oregon f ikt I ustis is aho i< 
lit If 20 \ lilt A (lli)wsit)iie runs 
f 1 st north ( 1 st 1100 mitsj anil imiis th 
Mi-souii l ')^0 miles from tin Ali-sissipp , 
Ion 11)4 ht 17 " AO N 'Ihisiiyti 

IS 11 Illy 01 qiiitt as largi is the other 
1)1 in h, whii 1 ; ri t ins tin name Alissouri 

I III ibr, Hoiii Its ,ri( It soiulnni hrantti 
111 I tin Dll ISopli auil Itwis’s iivei 

II llsiiltohiyi thtir soulets near the 

sunt -,) )t, in ibout lit 4 ( aptiiu 

( luki, thr L-soi i ue ot < aptam lewis, 
d s( null il tin -1 n n wliili itt 111 mug Iron 
thf I’ll ill) Dll in Dining its yvii i 
ii)iii-t liDin the jioiiil itwlinhhi 1 n 1 

1 il it I ) till Ali-s mi a listtmit wlmn! 

1 unpiitnl It h 57 milts it 1 ^ luviyibli f ^ 
b itti m\ Its iiiyijilim I imiikiIliI by 
only lilt Iid^ ol 1 It k- in' this m ly b 
p i-si il yy itliiyit ilil]ii iilty I In banks ol 
tin iiyn m low but not siilijfLtto be 
oy 11 tl )w 1 d, 1 \ pt It i slioit ilistani t I>e 
low lilt miiuntuii- Jin i oloi of the iiv 
tl IS I \t|')wi-h I) own, uid its btil h 
t hit lly 11111151 t'l i 1 loiis( [ubblts Tin 
iiM 1 flows with lyilotity gridually di 
miiiishing m [iii)|Kitnn to its distant • 
fiom till nitmnfims Tht first part o 
Its roiiist, It nio\ys tom 01 fiys milts i 
bom, tin latlti jiart not more th ui iw 

III tin uppti jurt III iistouis", tin toui 

tiy t oiisists of liigh, w ning ])1 uiis, hor 
till 111 by stony lulls, piulially supplici 
w*)!!! pun tow mis tbt ’Missoun t'l’ 
tiiimfi V I ontains It ss tnnbi 1 , and sju-e ids 
inti) f vtt iisivp pi uns Muck ot till Innil 
boiikiing on It is fertile ^ It iboundswitb 
btavti and ottn, and ’ iloiig its banks 
lit imnnnSe litrds ol elks, buff dots and 
ill 11 'file width of Iff, bed at its tonflu 
eni t w ith tin Missom i, is daO !< et U hen 
mei'^inedbj Lewis uidClaikF,tfn stream 
was 097 tjjc deepest part 

t 
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of the channel was twelve feet The 
river had tlivn fallen tu its sniuiner level. 

Yellow Fever.' (See Appendix end' 
;Of fhis xoliime.) 

Yellow Weeu. {See Jfold.) , 
Veme.n. (See Arcd>ia.) , ' 

Ykmte {linrite'i occurs' in prismatic 
crystals, wliose primary form is a right 
rhombic prism of about 111° 3(y. Clear .♦ 
age takes place jiaratUd to the longer di¬ 
agonal’ of this ]»risin. Color blae.k, or 
. greenish-black : lustre submetallic, bril¬ 
liant Of dull; opaque ; hardness iieaih 
equal to feldspar ; specific gravity 3.H to 
4.1. The crystals are somcftimes termi¬ 
nated, at oift? or both extremities, hy fimr- 
.sided pyramids, and \arv from one inch 
in diatneter to aeicular. ,Tiiey arc oth'ii 
inueh interlaeetl. It idso occurs coltirn- 
iiar and nii&sive. On charcoal it lils.*^, 
before the blow-pipi', into a black, film¬ 
ing globule, attractable bj the inasjnet. 
With borax it readily forms a dark and 
•ihnost opaque glass. It cor.Mst' of 

iiilex-;,. 

liiuie.13.77P 

Ain'line,.■. O.tJU 

Oxiof mansr.'iiiese,. l..‘).''^7 

Oxide of iron,..Y5.474 

• Water,. 

It is a rare nimend, haMii;. been found 
only, in good specimen-., at Kio la Marina 
and cape Cahnite, m Fdha. where it oe- 
curs di.sj>ci-sed in crysttds and rouinh'd 
massive lialls, in a tlni'k bed of aldackish- 
green aucite. It lia^ also bei'ii lijund in 
the r. States, at (bimberland in Kliode. 
Island. ^ 

\ EOMF.N OK the (JcvKo; a sort of 
foot.guanls, who attend .'xl the palace of 
the king of Rtigltmd. 4’iie yeoutcii 
were uniforndy required to be m\ fi-et 
high. They are in miinber one hundred 
on constant duty, and seventy off duty. 
The one half carry arquehuscs, anil tiie 
other partisans. Their aftendance is 
coiifineil' to the sovit' ign’s person, hoth 
at home and fiiiro.ad. Tliey aix* clad af¬ 
ter the manner of king Henry VUl. 
yERMOi.or t. \(riee Jcmiolojf.) 

Yesp, or Yr/.o. or Yevo ; a town in 
Feraia, in Irak, on the bordei's of Seges- 
tan and E^'rtnau, HJO miles east of Isjia- 
Ijaii, 2f.O north-east of Scliiras; Ion. 

E.; lat. 57' N. It contuiiis, according 
to Maite-Brim and Hassel, 4.’)00 houses, 
according (to the Edinburgh Cia/etteer, 
24,000 houses, of w lticli 4000 are occu¬ 
pied by Guela'cs. It is situated on the 
borders of A saftdy desert, coatiguoiis to 
a range of lofty mouiilauis. It is a groat 


etuporiuni of the irddo between- 
duostmi, Bukharia and Persia/ Tim eu •,) 
virous produce ('xcelleut pomegranates 
fUid gnipes. Tlie chief manufactures', 
are silk stuffs and cantets. In iSRlfi, this’- 
towu was taken Hy Timur Bee, after a 
siegi' in which it is said 30,000 persons 
died of famine. ‘ > 

Vrw' {taxus barcaia)', an evergreen 
tree, belonging to the family of the piiiet, , 
winch is eomnion in many parts of the 
north of Europe. Tlie foliage somewhat 
resleinbh's that of the lieniloek-qjtruee,' 
except that the leaves are Integer: the. 
fruit, howi'ver, is nor a eoiie, but u small 
red berr\. in the hollow part of the ex¬ 
tremity of vVhieli a green seed appears. 
The yew was formerlv extensiveh eulti- 
\nu’d iti Greni Britain, and, oii necounr 
Ilf Its gloomy and funereal asjiect, was 
usually planted in chiiroh-yards. The 
wikmI, w liicli is peeuliiirly hard, smooti. 
and tough. w'a« niannfactnied into Imw-s; 
but, since the introduction of tire-arms, . 
tlie la-e IS lip lomrer |>innled exce]rt fla 
ornament. In the liirnial style of gai 
(Icniiig which w.is once ))ri'%aJeiit, ti'w 
trees were more the subject of adimra , 
tion, from its bearing lobe clipped, w'ltli ’ 
out iniurv. into almost any foriii. Yi-ws. 
w ereciit iijto(hesiiapeofmen,qiiadmjK‘ds, 
birds, sliip.s, tsic. The wood is bard, Iieaiiti- ' 
fnlij \eine(l, aiifl snseeptible of aAeryliiffli 
polish ; liene.e it is valuable tlir veiieeriiig 
and other cabim I work, and is in frequent 
use. From 'ts linidne.sH mid durability, d ' 
iii.ay be made into eogs for iiidl-wheels, 
axletre's, and flood-gates, whieli scarcely 
c'-er decn\. The leaves arc etctremelj - 
poisonous, Iioth t,o men and carifie.—A 
specjr's of yew (TT. ('’lUmiJensis) is found 
in (’aiiiida and the extreme northern parts 
of tile, li. Ultates. It is a low, jirostrate 
.shrub, commonly called the ground hem- 
lork, and, indeed, is nol distinguished by 
many from that tree. 

Ykei»k,ir», Era ok. (See Epoch.) 

Ym'a. (See Ifirn.) 

Yo^\E ; a department of France, ajioiit 
seventy miles in length, and from thir¬ 
ty to forty in breadth. (See Depart -. 
ment.) 

Ti'ork {anciently Ebordrum)-, acity"<of - 
England, e.apital of Y''ork9hire, in tlie' 
West Hiding, on the Ouse anil Foss, 19S 
miles north-west of Lofidon ; Ion. 1° W. ; ■ 
lat. .54"^ N.; pqmlatiim in 1821, 20,787, in \ 
1831, 25,359. It is regarded as the capi- ^ 
tal of tlie niarth of Er^gland, and the see- \ 
ond city in’rank in the kingdom, ibougli .. 'j 
far surfiassed, in wealth and }iopulatiou„ ^ 
hy many of the more ipodem 
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towns. It is an ancient oily, and was ,the limatic asylum, tfiexe is another iiisti- , 
,s«occssivrlj^ the scat of Adriau, Seve- iiition,’called the lletregt, onjs itjite from- 
rus, and other Roman emperors. ItJ’is the city, for the Atnne'class of'patlents^ 
entered ly four principal gates orJ)ars, belonging to the .soedety of FriOudS.Ifr 
has .six biidges, one over the Ouse, and 'lias accommodations'fi>r about fdittj* pa- 


fi\ e over the Foss, a cathedral, twenty 
three churehes (twenty within and threi 


tienis, and is under excelleiit managieoieiiit,- 


'-luuone.s, ivieinouisis, rresoyimans, jn- me arcnoianop. j^MUougn the lorei^m 
dependents and Quakers ; a guildhall, conuuefec of York has been totally anni- 
couiity hospital, lunatic asylum, and vari- iiilate-d, it still rctaius considerable river 
ous other public buildings and institutions, trade; and vessels of 120 tons COtne up ' 
I’lie ciitliedral, commonly called lorA: the Ouse as far as the bridge.' There is 
nu'/fiftfr, is a splendid specimen of Gothic some trade in gloves, Ituqns, livery lace, 
architecture. Its whole length from east glass and drugs; and printing and book- 
to west is 524i feel; breadth of the east selling are eoiidueted on a lai’ge scale, 
end, lO."), of the west, 100; length of the It derives a great part of its sujiport' from 
eross aisles from north to solitli, 222 its fairs, .i''sizt^s and races, and tim winter 
feet; height of the grand lantern ttTWer, residenee of many of the provincial gen- 
212, of the two westem towiTS, 100, try. It sends two meynbers to parliament 
of the "nave or body of tlie clmirli, York (formerly called Toronto); the 
1*0: height of the eastern yyindovv, /.I; capital ol'Upper Ciuiada, on the north-.' 
breadth, 4 .‘12 feel. It was. a century west side of lake Ontario; Ion. 71+" 2^ 
and a half in building, from 1227.to W.; lat. 42^' .22' N'. The jmpulation is 
1277. 'J'lie cathedral is remaikalile .about 2U00. It is haiidsnmelv built. The 


for tlie^.'-implicity of its plan, which ss in 
the form of a I.atiii cross, the arms ol‘ 
which are all ree.iaiigular ; and the tran¬ 
sept is in the middle of the length of the 
building. (See .ircliitfclure.) The great 
eastern window eoiisists of upwards of 
200 coinjiartmeuts, eontaiiung rejiresent- 
atious of tlie Supreme Being. saint.s and 
events reeonled in Scripture. The eliap- 
ter-hou.se is a niaginfieeiit strrietiire, 
of an octagonal form, (iil fret ui di¬ 
ameter, and (IS feet m lieitdit. In 1^20, 
-the minster was set on fire In a ma¬ 
niac, and sufli'red coiisulecalile but not 
irreiMiiablc damage: 221 fret of the roof 
fell in, but the exterior aspect ol’tlie stnii'- 
ttirc was not defaced, and meastnes Jia\e 
be(?n taken for repairing it. York is the see 
of an archbisliojt, who is slyletl “ [inniate of 
England;” the arehhishop of (’.anterlnirv 
being styled “prirtiate of all England.'’ 
'fhe cliuptcr oi' York, in mldgion to (be 
archbislio]), includes a dean, four arrli- 
deaeons, a precentor, a ehaneellor, a snb- 
ilean, twenty nine prebendaries,- a .sue- 
centoi’, liv’c vicars choral, &e. 2’lie |a'oy - 
iiiee of the lUTlibishoi) tif York iuelude.'i 
three dioct-sis, or sees of suffragan bish¬ 
ops, together with the bishopric of the Isle 
of Man, York castJ^, though ffti the site of 
an aneiept imilding, isatuodenistrtietiu-e, 
• having heeii erected in 1701. In the 
reign of Henry V, Y ork eotiiaiiied frrty- 
ftum tMU'ish churches and seventeen cliim- 
, idlfi, and, liefore the reformation, the fa¬ 
mous and vvealthy abbey of .St. Mary, of 
■ which only a small jmrt remains. Jkvsules 
* voi, im. 20 
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]mblic building.-, are a goTerninent-house, 
a house of a.sseinhly for the provincial 
parliament, a court-house, a jail, various 
buildings lor public store.s, and bouses of ' 
worship. About a mile from the tovvii'^ 
are I lie harraeks for the trpojis usually 
stationed here, anil otlier buihliiigs prop- 
erlv iippertaiiniig to sncli an estarffish- 
inent. ‘Die liaiboi is nearly eireiilar, 
formed by a very narrow peninsula, 
which oiieloses a bcaiiiii.il Ik’.mm about 
one .mile and a half in circuit, and capa¬ 
ble of eontaiiiinji', m .-eciinty, a sneat 
number of vessf‘1.-.. The town is delight- 
fiilly situated, the climafe is mild, and,the 
town and ,harbor are sheltered'by lii^i , 
lands. Ill 17l).2, tin.-town eontained only 
a solitary Indian wigwam. 

Y'ouk ; a short and navigable river of 
Virginia, ^(iriiied by the union of the Pu- 
miinkv and Mattajinny. It flows into the 
('licsapeake ojiposite to cupc (’harles. 

York ami Uancastei^, (See Eng- 
lavi!.) * 

Y ork, l-'redene, diike of, seennil .son 
of (Jeorge HI, was horn at Buckiiurhiun 
Imiise, ill 17(1.2. In the following year, be 
was elected prmee-bishftp of (J^iiahruck, 
in H.'mover; in 1767, was invested vvitli 
tlie insigma of the order of die Bath, and 
cliosen a eonipaiiion of the most noble 
oilier of the. Garter in 1771. In the lite¬ 
rary part of bis education, tie was associ¬ 
ated with bis elder biother, to vvlioin he ^^^ 
always continued to be ulucli .attached; ""'j, 
and the direction of the studies of the two’ 
prince^ was sueeossiyely eontivledtu doc " . t; 
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tftr Markliatn, afterwards archbisbep of 
York, assisted by doctor. Jackson, and to 
doctor Hurd, bishop of Lichfield. Prince 
Fnideric was destined for tlto inHitarj^ 
profession, and, in 1780, having been aj)- 
puiiin^d a brevet-colonel in the British ser¬ 
vice, he s)t!t off for the continent, and, 
^fter visiting Hanover, ]»roceedod to Ber¬ 
lin, to study the tactics of his [irofession in 
the scliool of the great Frederic. During 
his aiisnnce, he was uiipoiated colonel of 
tlie Cohlstreani guards, with the rank of 
' lieutenant-general, and, in 1784, was ere- 
ated duke of York and Albany in (ilreat 
Britain, and earl of Ulster in Ireland. In 
1787; he took bis seat in tlie lioiisi' nf 
peers, and in the debates on the regen- 
ey, at the closO of the. following year, 
made his first speech in parliament. In 
17,81>, a duel took place lietween tlie duke 
and colonel Le.nOx, afterwards duke of 
■Riehinond, who had re(|uiied teom Ids 
royal highness an evplanalion orrolraeta- 
fioii of an observation made hv tlie latter. 
The duke not <‘om)iIyiiiir witli the reqm- 
• sition, hut expri'ssmg lii.s willingness to 
waive the privileges of his niiik, a inei't- 
iug tfvok place on Winihlt'don eoininon. 
Tt'c .void being given to fire, colonel 
Lenox ohey(>d, and hi.-^ hall grazed the 
1 1 air of the duki, who liri-d his pistol in 
the air; and’llie affair terminated without 
•any personal injury to the eomhatants. 
In 17ftl, the duke of York mariR'd the 
' eldest daughter of Frederic William, king 
of Prussia. This union w'as liie residi 
of political arrangements; and, after a 
few \ I arg, a .se|varatioii took jilaee, arising 
trom cireurnstanees which did not imply 
tir. i.iijiropriety of <-onducl on the part 
of (he diiehess/whos«! death occurred in 
1'^‘ih. (In his marriage, the duke of 
ork received an auginentation ef his 
income, which rai.sed_it to £:k'>,0()(! a >ear,' 
i exclusive of the revimue of th*. hishopne 
of'Ositahnn-k. In I7!l.‘k h’s royal high¬ 
ness was sent to Flanders at the. head of 
a British army, to ofipose the French. 

" Valimeieniies (Sunerntered the tio<i[»s 
under his command, July 2<J ; and, on the 
2ii<l of Anirost, he sat down before Dun¬ 
kirk, but W'as speedily obliged, by the 
French, to retire. In the campaign of 
1794, Pichegru havimr taken tlie eorrifiiand 
of the Fr(*iich arniv, that of th& duke, 
with his German allies, tifter experiencing 
various reverses, retreated into Westpha¬ 
lia; and in April, 17!>,), the remnant of the 
Briti.sh army returned to Krighind. In 
Pehmary oi tJhe -same vear, the duke of 
York was appointed commarider-in-chief 
In 17fl9, be was again eriijiloyed against 
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the French in Holland; but the expedi¬ 
tion terminated with a trucef one condi- 
tirtn of which was the liberation of 8000 
French and Dutch prisoners- of war in 
England. This expedition temiinated 
the services of the duke of York in the- 
fiehl, in the emurse of which he proved 
liimsidf whdlly unequal to his station. In' 
1809. colonel Wanlle, in the house of 
commons, charged the duke with having 
suffered a feinaJe favorite, named Mary 
Anne Clarke,- to influence him in the dis- 
jKisal of coiiiiTiisKioiis in the artny, I'he 
evidence, brought forward showed that 
promotion hail been extended to pei-soiia 
recommended by this vvoiiinn, who made 
a trafiie of such traii.sactions; but as 
nothing oc.curred to implicate the duke 
of York direedy in the corrupt trausac- 
tious heiwei'ii Mrs. t^larke and the jver- 
soiis to vvliom she sold her se.rviees, he 
wiLs aeqifttled by a majority of cigjity- 
two, who voted against the proposed gen¬ 
eral inquiry’into his oflieial e.ondiiel a.s 
commander-in-ehief. His niyal higliness, 
however, thought proper to resign his 
jiost, in vvhieli, about two years after, 
he vVas reinstated by the prinee-regent, 
with little or nd objection on th(' jiart of 
the pnblir. I’liis eirciini.slanec produced 
111 the duke a redouliled iitteiitiolf to iiis 
duties. From that tune lie exercised the 
most ngtd imfwrtialitv m the dtstriliiition * 
of jirdmotioti, and the hiirnhlesl jieiition 
was sun- of attention ; the rights and 
comforts of die soldier wore studiously 
attended ; and, without relaxing neci-s- 
•sarv d'-eiphne, some of its more, odiou,-' 
.uul disjiensalilc neoi-s were di.seounfe- 
I’aiiecd. Ujion the whole, both in a mor¬ 
al and a social, ns well as in a rnilitarv 
sen.se., the British army owes much to the 
exertions of this jirince, who.se rtuik and 
inthienee eiiahled him to ('ffee.t iinpmve- 
ment.s whielt equally good intentions, with¬ 
out .such advantage.s, might Itave failed to 
secure. Among the future circumstaiiee.s 
of his [iiililie life was his apjiointnierit to the 
post of keejie.r of Uie person of his father, 
in 1818, to vvhieli jiost was annexed a sal- • 
ary fif £10,000 jier minum. 'J’hii last 
speech of the duke of York, in parlia¬ 
ment, was against Catliolic-emancipation, 
and aiiiountod to tliis,‘tUat he would nev¬ 
er eonse.nt to that measure, should lie lie 
called on to reign. Wot long after this 
event, he was attacked with a dropsy in 
the chest, which, after lotlg and protraet- 
ed suffering, ultimately proved fatal on 
the 5th of January, 1827. 

Yobk (Henry (Stuart), Cardinai. or. 
(See Stuart, li^tnry.) 
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York, Dckk oj'. (Sae Jam» U.) . latter action, at Weis8ig, W ki> ptetinate ‘ 
York; f^tmt von Wartenburg, Prus- resistance to tlie forces untfor Sebastiani,, 


sian tield-marshal, one of the most dretin- five times more nuioero^us tlmn his.otvo^ • 
.guislied German gtinerals in tlie wars After the armistice concluded in thaf 
against Napoleon. {Sw, Russian-German memorable year, his troops formed the 
• M^ar.) He fought in America on tho side first corps of the Prussian army, and. being 
of the British during the war of the rcvo- united with tlie Silesiaii 'army under > 
lution, and here became acquainted with Bh'icher, shared in the victory on the’, 
the operations of light troops, which be J^atebach (q. v.), Aug. 96. Oct. 3, he ' 
afterwards introduced,with improvements, gained a victory over Bertrand, neigr War- . 


into the Prussian army. He. was madi* 
a colonel m 1806, and distinguished him¬ 
self by skilful inunoeiivres during the dis¬ 
astrous state, of the Prussian artny after 
the battle of Jena. In 1808, wLen the 
Prussian army was reorganized, he was 
made major-general and iiispeciur of all 
the light iniops. In 18)9, he was one ol' 
theotlicers of the Prussian auxiliary e()r)is 
of 20,000 men, under general Gruwert, 
which, with the Polish, Baiaiian anil 
W'estphalian troops, formed the tenth 
corjis under the eommaiid ol‘ iMacdonald, 
and was destined to eoi'cr. the let! wing 
of the Kri'iicli r.rmv, and to mierate 
against Riga. When geniual (liawi'rt 
laid down the command, nir account of 
his ill Iteakli, genenil York became com¬ 
mander of th<' Prussian corps. N\ lien 
Napoleon ordered the letreat of the tenth 
corps to the Memel, \'o>-k , ummuiided 
the thin! column, which left Milan J>ec. 
90, followed hy the Rus.sian.'., under gi'ii- 
erals Witgenstom and Pauliicci, who eii- 
ti’nsl Memel, while theii van extended 
ailing the Memel. Thus the sitiiaiion of 
general York was erilieal; Isit it was less 
for this reason than on account of the po- 
liticul situation of Miirope, that he con¬ 
cluded the well-known convention of 


tenburg (q. v.), in consequence oi' which 
the S^sian corps’ was euahled to cfoss 
over m the left hank of the Elbfe. From 
this acluevemcnt he received the ritle 
count York von Waitonburg, In the 
battle of Leipsir, he defeated Marmotit at 
Mdckem (q. v.), Oct. 16. He foughf Rt 
Moritriurail. Feb. 11, .1814. General'* 
Sacken hud loo hastily risked an engage- ^ 
meni with Napoleon, which was likely to 
result in his destruction, when general 
York ajifieared, and enabled Sacken to 
escajie, though with great loss. In the 
battle of Laori, March !.*, he did great ser¬ 
vice, vohmteermg, with general Kleist, to 
conduct ,a iKK’.lurnal atta<-k, which de- 
strojed the corps of Marmonf and Arri- 
glii.imd gave a decisive turn to the battle. 
Alter the },; are, he received a roiisideni- 
hle grant, and was made commanding 
ceneral in Silesia and the grand-duchy 
ol i'osen. His son was wounded several 
times in the cavalry action near Versailles, 
July 1, 1815, and died a few days after— 
a eircumstance which affected general 
5'ork so much as to iiidiiee him to retire 
from scrv'«•(“. May .5, 1821, he was made 
field-mai'siial-genenil. He died Oct. 4, 

1830. 

Yorks:, Philip, first earl of Hardwicke, 


L)cc. 36, 1819, according to which the 
1‘riissiun corps separated Irom the Fri'iich 
army, and assumed a neutral |u>sitioii.— 
t^ee Seydhtz’s Journal of lln Prussian 
Forres in the Canipaitrii of 1812 (Berlin, 
J823, in German).—3’lie king of Prussia 
.was obliged to express disajqiroliatiun of 
this stop; hut the attitude vviiieli was 
soon as-sumed by the whole kingdom 
showed that it w'lis in reality agjreeahlc to 
the government The step was hold,and 
entirely on the gimoral’cS respon-sihilitv, 
and hecain'* a measure of great conse- 


and lord high chancellor of England, was 
hum in 1620, at Dover, in the county of 
Kent, where Jiis fallier jiractised as an 
attorney, and hrougliC up ins son to the'' 
higher hvaneh ol his own profession. He 
was placed , III the Middle Temple, and, 
being called to the bar in 1714, soon ro«' 
to great eminence as a counsel. In six 
'years’ time, the interest of lord chancellor 
Parker procured iiini the olfice of solicit- 
nr-gen,enil, in winch capacity he displayed 
great professional knowledge anil, elo- 
queiiei', as well as imheiidiiig integrity. 


quenee. After his corps, which w-as 
much dimiii'slied iii iiumlier, hud been 
fcenforced in Prussia, ge.nerul York hxl 
it to the Elbe, and ohtidned a victory at 
Dunigkow, April 5, 1813, over the army 
of tlu? viceroy of Itiily. General York 
wtLS engaged in the battles of Lvitzen 
(q. v.) and‘Bautzen (q. v.), and distin¬ 
guished himself on tlie day before the 


r’our ye.'irs after, he was made attorney-, 
general, and, on tlie tc.signatioii of lord 
King, in 1733, was made lon^ eJiieljus- , 
ticc of the king’s bench, with the lioi'ony 
of Hardwicke. On the decoasi' of Iprd 
cliaiieellor Talliot, in 1737, lord Hard,- 
wicke was elevated to the wmolsark, and, 
during tlie Iqrig com sc of twenty years in, 
which he presided ip the equity courts, 
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aftquitt(;d Jiirfif'plf so imicli afnlily, 
judgment and iiitegriu, that only-thren 
of his derisions \vc);p e\or called in ques¬ 
tion ; and even all of ttiestnwpre, on uppoal, 
continued by the upper house. In 1754, 
a jmtent was issued from the crown, iid- 
\aiicing him to the rank of an earl; two 
yt'iu« idler whicli he n'signed the seals, 
and retired from public life. Lord llard- 
wicke died in 17t»l. lie W'as the aytluir 
of a ]mi)ef iit the Spectator. His earn 
jaofessional work is an equity ^atise, 
oulitled file Legal Judicature iu*'liaii- 
cery stated. 

VoHMvos. (Si'c (hternro.) 

Yorktow>'; a post-town, poll of eiiti \. 
and capita! of York county, Virginia, on 
the south side of York river, tweiity-inne 
miles noilh-<vct!t/)f Norfolk. \'ork river 
affords, at this town, die bc'-t liarbiii in 
Vnginia; but d, has not become a place 
tif large population or evreiisive trade. 
Yorktown" is fqinoiis l<>r ihe eapriiie of 
loixl Cornwallis and Ins arno b\ the 
Americans under iri-neral AVa'-liimrion, 
Oet. 19, 17t'l.c The whole inimliei of 
tlie jirisoiu'isi ainoiinted to 71(17. 'I'Iun 
w'as till* last eoiisitlerahle battle in tlie 
revoh'':oiiai> wai, and ua' llie mniiedi- 
ate. cause of die eonclii^ion of die Aiiieii- 
ean eonte“t foi mdepeiidenee. 

Yofjvcj, Edward, a di'-timriii-bi'd Eiig- 
lisli j)oet of the last eenlnia, wa- born at 
his iiitiier’s Iniiig of rjiliani, in llainp- 
siiire, in l()8], or, aeconling to some, two 
years eqrlier. He was educated at Wiii- 
ehester school, and olitained a .Nei\ col¬ 
lege fellow,sliiji, winch lie reMjiiied in 
170r', for another at All-Sonls, in the 
saint-niinei'sity. Allhoiigli onginall_\ de- 
,Mimed for the law, which iiuliiei-d linn l<i 
gradiiate in that faculty, the predonunani 
bill-of bis niiiiil toivartls a religion- nil- 
at length iiidiieed linn to take 
His poems on the l.ast Day. and the 
B’orceof Kehiritiii, printed in 17 b'l, strong¬ 
ly iiiaml'est tin- prmailing feefing. At 
one time he aspired tti the representation 
of the lioroLiirli tif Ctienccster in parlia¬ 
ment ; but, failing in tins midertakiiiL'’: he 
soon after enteied the clitncli, and ob¬ 
tained the liiirig of Welwnn, IJcrtfind- 
shiiv, witli a king's eliajilainey. In 1741, 
the deatJi of his wifb, ty whom he was 
much attached, tipiiears to liave imieh 
increased the melancholy of a iiiiiid 
tirigiiialjy ^f ^ soiiibn- eomjilexion ; and 
to this event may li" itscnbed die produc¬ 
tion of bis principal jmein, die ('omplaiiit, 
of Night Thoughts, liy wlneli latter title if 
IS more generally designated. Jiesidcn 
this poem, doctor Young was the author 
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of thive tragedies, Busiris, the Brothers, 
anil the Revenge. Some Batirts, under the 
title of IjOVC of Fame, the Universttl. 
Fa,ssion, with a poem entitled Resignation',' 
wrifteii in 17.59, eonehide his poetical 
labors. As a pmse writer, he is chiefly 
known hy his C'entaur not Faluiloiis, lev¬ 
elled against the prev.niling manners of 
tin- time; and a tivaiise entitled Cbnjec- 
iiires on originid Coiiiposition, written at 
the age of eiglM'. Doctor Young, in hi.s 
retirement at \Velwvii, niaintiiined (he ttit^ 
.nation of a man of ea.sy fortune. IJis lat¬ 
ter \ears weie, liowcAer, subjeer fo much 
di.-eoiitent; lie liad taken deep offence at 
tlie joiidifiil nreiriilanties of'bis son, and 
lie fell under die sway of a lioq.sekeep(*r, 
bii Avliom he was enlirelj gmerned. On 
Ills death-beil, lie deelmed an iiiteniew 
wiili the forniei. but -cut him In- forgiie- 
iiess. and made him his heir. Hi- d(*atli 
lodk place in -Xiiril, ITtri, in his eigbty- 
foiinli jear. I'lie fame of doctor \ oiing 
re-!- altogether on Id- poetry, eonquisim: 
III- s.itiie-, tratredie- and Niglit 'riio’iiglUs. 
'I'lie lir-t are built on the sH])]'o-ition of 
fimie being ffie imnei>;il Jill—loll of roaii- 
kiiul. Tlie\ abomul juore iii tla-lie- el’ 
wit and in caiieatiiie ilian in gra\' i‘\po- 
sine.- of\iee and toll- . t ut the) aie 
1) and ( pi>rn'iinina!ie. As a ifraiiiatie 
wnier, w nil miieli p-ieiic eoiieeption and 
strong fi'elim;. be i- evaggeraied and 
boinba-tic. The lleieiige. liowever, keei"!- 
llie staire; and it- hero, Zuiiga, stands pri. 
(•mill.'Ill fill theatric interest among the 
pi r-onairtof modern traged). 'I'lie 
N ijrlit '! honglil-, on whiidi die fame ot' 
\'oimgfoi oriLmial.t} i-e\eliidi\el\ loinid 
I'd, alihuiigh oeeasionalK tmiiiil and i\- 
traiagaiit, evliihil urreut fliiee oflanguaiie. 
and ocea'tioiial siihlimity of imagination. 
'^Diej are en more popular iii France 
and (reniiiiii) iliaii at home, and have 
passed thiough a great number of i-di- 
tioiis. An edition of his entire woiks, ni 
fliur volumes, octavo, was piiblisbed b) 
liiiiiself. (.-Jee Ills iyj/i-.by Herberl Crofi, 
in .lohn-on’s J.ives ot the INiets.) 

Yoi M, Artlnir, a pli-tiiignislied aLtri- 
enlliiral writer, born in 1741, died m, 
was first placed in the eounting- 
roorii of a wine iiiereliant at Lynn; but 
Ins p.-issioii for agricultural jiumiits iri- 
diieed him to foi>ake the mewriiilih • life, 
and occupy himself with tunning. After 
several misuecessful uttenn)t.s to eondiiet 
a fiiini, he determined to examine the 
inode of cultivation juirsiied in diff'erenl 
parts of England. In 1770, he jmblished 
tlie Farmer’s Cpdondar, eontainhig the 
Business necessary to be performed 
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the Various Kinds of Fannii’during'eveiy a Syllabus of a Course^ of jLectures^ oi< 

^onth in tlte Year (8(h ed,^4 vols., 8vo., Natural and Experiniental iphilo90{>hy- 
1H12), and, in 1784, began the publication (8vo,, 1802), which contains tlte first pub- 
of his Armais of Agriculture (40th voL, in lication of the general law of tlie interfer- 


1804)—a work which had the most im¬ 
portant influence upon the art of agricul¬ 
ture ill Kngland, and of which a consid 
crtible [MUtioji was translaUid into French, 
under the auspices of the govenunent. 
In 178!), h<‘ was ajijiointed secrelary ol' 
the newly-erectcd lioard of agriculture, 
young not only visited and examined, 
wall syeat attention, the different coun¬ 
ties of England and Ireland, but also 
made several tours <(n the continent, for 
the jmrfiose of becoming aeiplaintcil with 
th(! agrieiilfiinil processes in diffeieiit 
conntries. Among his iimnerous coi- 
iTsjHindenis were bis sovereign, (Jeorge 
III, wJio wrote to Jiim under tlie name 
of Ralph Robinson of Windsor, and 
Washington. Of liis numeroii'' woiks, 
we can mention only tlie ])uucipal.— 
I’armer's Eeticrs lo the People ol' lOna'- 
land (17ti7), sis-ond volume under the 
title f>f J.erfers to tlie Luiidlordif of (4r<‘at 
Riitam (1771); a Siv. Weeks’ ’J'onr 
thioiigli the southern Coimries (I7(!8, 2d 
ed., enlarged, l/iiff): a Six iMontlis’ 'Pour 
throiigli ih(‘ North of England (1770, 1 
vols.); ihe Earmir’s Tour through the 
ICast of Eiiglaiid (4 vols., 1770); 'I'oiir lu 
Ireland (2 vols., 1780): Travels lu Erance. 
Sjiaiu aiid loilv, 1787—It (17!>1, 2 vols., 
ltd.); Travels during the S'e.irs 17S7 — 
17!»6(I7!)2); Rural Eeonomy(1772); and 
Earmei'.s (iTiiide (1770 2 vols., 8vo.). 

VoUM., 'I’homas, M.D., a distinguished 
wimlar, burn in .lime, 177.2, was educated 
{tartly at (7dtlingen and jiartly at Edin- 
liurgli. liavmg Itiken liis degrees at the 
latter {ilace, lie went lo Eoialon, and was 
.•some time lectmvrat therojal institution, 
lie was stihseipiently ajipomted jihvsieian 
to St. fiooige’s hospital, and, in 17114, was 
eleetefi a fellow of the rojal soeietj. 
Doctor Young was equally eminent m 
science and in letters. Ilew;i.s p.irlicu- 
larly dlstmgui.slied tor Ins great knowl¬ 
edge of tin- practical application of sci¬ 
ence to ihe useful arts and the business 
of life; and his opinion was olleii called 
ior by government, when these and kin- 
d)X5d suliject.s were made matters of legis¬ 
lation, In tins department, besides a 
gn-at number of jtajHTS m the Transac- 
tiou.s of the Royal Society, and NiclioU 
son’.s Journal, and a variety of articles m 
the (.iuarterly Review, and the su|>ple- 
meiit to the Encyrlopn'dut Brilannicay 
some of which were, however, on literary 
subjects, doctor 'Yeung left heh'md him 
2(j * 


ence of light; a Course of Lectui;^ on 
Natural Piiilosophy and the Mechtmical 
Arts (2 vols., 4to., 1807); Elehientaiy Il¬ 
lustration of the Celestial Mechanics of, 
Laplace (8vo., 1821), &,c. He likewise 
edited the Nautical Almanac from the 
year 1810 to 1829. His productions In 
the deyiartinent of archteology and criti¬ 
cism were also nuruerous, and are. princi- 
{inlly to he flamd in the Imperial Re¬ 
view, tlie London Unarterly^ Review, aitd ' 
the Arehieologia, In the eighteenth vol¬ 
ume of the latter work ayqieared his re¬ 
marks ().' Egy])tian {lapyri, and the Ro¬ 
setta inscrifition, containmg an attempt to 
interjiret the l'7gv(>tian jiaitofthe in.serip- 
lion. In tlie article Ea;ijpt^ for the suji- 
{ilement to the Eneyclopa“(lia, ho ticated 
the whole subject of Egv ptiaii mvthology, 
early histoiy and hierogiyphies with 
great letirnmg; hut we have aln*ady given 
our reasons, m the article Hitroptyphic.i, 
f<>rdenving him the lioiior, claimed thr 
him hv Ins coimtrvineti, of having ihs^ 
covered ana »\{)lained the'|»honctic .sys¬ 
tem, wliieii the late nigenioi. and li'anicd 
Ciiampollion so ably de\elo[)ed. Tin- 
diseoveries of Cliamiiollion were fl'llowed 
by two additional works of doflor \oung 
on the suh|ect, under the titles, an Ac¬ 
count of some recent Discoveiies in llie- 
roglvjihieal Lileraturi- and I]gyptian An- 
ti(|iiities (8vo., 182;4), and llierogly{>hic> 
eollocicd by the Eiry ptian Society (foho, 
182;i). Doctor Young died in 18*29. 

YeiiEs, or Yio R-x ; a city of Helgiuin, 
in West Flanders, cayiitai of a distriet, 
on the river Y-jn-ilee, ftom wlvence it 
takes it.s nami*; twenty miles south of 
Osteiid, sixteen norili-vvest of Lisle; lor. 
‘2° .yv E.; lat- 50^ .‘iP N.; jiopnlatiou, 
l.V-)!)!. It f* eonneeied by a eanal with 
Rniges, (Jslend and Nieu|K>rt, is fortifled, 
and tolerably well built. 4'h« prineijial 
public buildings im' a very large (jotiiie 
town-house, an elegant catlunlral, an ex¬ 
change, a chainher of coinnierce. mul a 
college. The chief maiuiliictuix's at jires- 
ent arc linen, lace, eotioii, thrcaii and 
silk. It IS said to have contained, in die 
thirteenth century, 200,000 mhahitants, 
who carried on a great trade in woollen 
cloth ; blit, by the severity of the duke of 
Aha, the pritici|)ul inamifacrurers were 
driven to England, from winch lime that 
liranch of trade declined. Ypres has sus¬ 
tained several reuiurkahle sieges. 

Y'psilanti ; an old Greek Faiiariot fauii- 
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tij’. (Sep Gre&bc, hisnrreriion e/.] 'Piiw 
step of Ypsilantik was oorfuectcd with 
the plan of a general insuiTectioi}, which' 
was to,break' out siinultaiicouaiy in the 
IMoi^ia, on'the islands, and in Constimu- 
nople. Vpsilanti'hojMid to promote the 
main project by Ills entninee into Mtdda- 


U' at.Constantinople, descended frorp the 
•C^onineni, rnciubers of which have several 
times held the digifily ofhospodar iiiMpl- 
da\ ia and XValarhia. Tin' ^aildfather of 
the princes 'Alexander and Demetrius, eel- 
eiirated for their shdrti in the Ureek revolu¬ 
tion, was eXecuti'd at the coininand ol'the 
I*oi-te, ‘witli the niost horrible tqrtures. 

Their greatgrandfather and uncle viere 
virtiius of the bow-string. The father, 

Constantine htispodar of Wala¬ 

chia, wa.s de(a»scd l>y tlie Porte in IHOo, 
hut was iviiistated' at the reipiest ol'lliis- 
sia. When Russia. ihi'eateued the Porte 
with war iii 1^5, lie learned tliat his liead 
was, in dangei', luul lie<l to .lassy. 'fhe 

Knsslan government assigned him and Ins ' iMoiniseil them, the restoration of 
lamiiv 'Kiev* as re-idence. Wiien llie ancient riglits of tiio eimntrj’. Y 
l^iissiaiis advanced ipto Walachia, he ' ' - ' ' 

hoped to recover this [iiincij'ality In tln ir 
aid.* With tins view, he iTjunu'd lliitlicr,, 
ami armed the Whdaelnaiis against tlie 
Tyrks^ hut, instead'of tJw f-KthOO men 
whom the Russian aeneral n'i|iiire<l of 
him, he eoiild ■collect only oUDO. The 
Iwaiy of Russian anxiliui’ics nas .tlicre- 
’.foi-e too weak ; and \'|»silaiiri had to «•— 
cafe by wav of Trans\ liaiiia, lo Ru-ssia, 
wlicre he died at Kun, in lf*](h lie 
wrote several works. Ills .sons cnteieil 
the Russian seinice. The eld»‘st, . lit ran- 
dtr, imjierj^il Kii-jsian iiiajoi-acnerid, and 
ai^-de-Ciunp of llie eiupeior, iiorn at Coii- 
.stantinojde, Dec. Pi, went mth his 
l;ither,hi ldO.5, to Petershiirg, and cniered 
the'Russian sen ice. lie liaiglit with di.s- 
tmerion vU ,l*oiotzk, in and was a 

captain of hii5.sar.s. when a liall, at ilie hal- 
ije of Dn*B(len, \ug. "27, IHPl. earned 
away Ins right Imiid. In 1811, he ,s|»ent 
some, titiu; 111 Weiiuai. .\h(int tins fii'ic, 
the emjM'ror made him a eoloiiel and Ins 
aid-de-caiiij). In 1817, lie recened the 
coinmaiid of a brigade of hn.ssais, and 
W'as aiifiointed major-general, in IciO, 
he became arquaiiited with rlie Ilutaireia. 

(q, V.) lie joined this assoeiatioii, and 
eventually hi came its head. When lie 
saw that the breaking out of tlie iiisniii'i;- 
tion could no longer he delayed, one of 
his couriers having linen aiTcsfed in Jseiv 
via, so tJiat he iiad reasoli to ii'ar tlie dis'- 
covery of the whole ])!aii,*iie nvioUed to 
^laut ill Moldaiia tlie standard of revolt. 

He crossed thePniiii with a few attend¬ 
ants, and, on Fdli. id, old siyle (Man'll 7), with the 1‘orte. The. bojiuds themselves 
1B21, at Jaasyfthe capital of Moldavia, 
under the very eyes of tlic lio.sjMidar 
Michael SuW’(h '•). issued a jiroclaina- 
tioii, in whii^K htj announced that on tins 
day Greece h^ kindled tlie torch of free- 
dqm. oud .tlirown off the yoke of lyran- 


V la. The iiisiinection was also hastened 
by the enterprise of Theodore WUulimi- 
rosku. 'I'liis rude hut during VValaehian, 
alter the/leath of the hospialar of W'ala- 
eliia, Alev. Siizzo, Jiui. .‘10,18il, had. with 
a liaud of Ariiaouis, called the '\Vaiachi- 
aii peasants and pundoors to arm.s, in 
order to obtain from the Porte, by means 
of tlie as.Mstance of Russia, which he 

the 

jwi- 

laiiti, who, however, was in no way con¬ 
nected vvitli Wladimiresko, gave his com¬ 
panions and all the Hetainst.s, who iia-s-- 
niK'd to him fiom Russia and Germany, 
the a.ssiiiaiice that Russia would a.'sist the 
< aii.si! of Greece. Ihil tlie military jnsur- 
rcctions in Italy, on account ofwliich ilie 
congress of Pay had) was eonvened, in¬ 
duced llic em|)eror Alexander to exi re.ss 
luihlidy (lisajiprohatioii of the under¬ 
taking of llic lletainsis, <md t<. summon 
tlioir leader, the prince Alev! \ psiianti, to 
make Ills defence. \s fie did not obef, 
itie enifieior caused his name to he struck 
i’tum tho> rolls of the Russian army . The 
Ru.ssian coiisii! ;it .lassy had tilready,- 
.'Vpiil t*, issui d two prnclamutioiis, nj the 
iitimeol li:,- so\cjeign,<'ommii|iding (ti'mee 
\ jisilanii and ins adheieiits to retuni im- 
mediately to Russia, and exlioitiiig tiie 
’'loldaviaiis to tiamiiiillity and o’-cdienee 
to the J’oric. Mieli. Snzzu was, le eoii- 
.seijiicnce, ohhgetl to leave Middavia, 
.\pril 11 ; and the hoyards sent dejiuties to 
the l*orte, pniy ing that another hosjiodar 
iinglit bo given them, adding the as¬ 
surance, iliat they would theTnseive.s 
siip|)iess the rebellion. Vjisiliuiti, when 
he learned this, was on hi' marcli to Rn- 
eliarcsl. He and Ins hand, ofahour .'MlOO , 
tin'll, persisted firmly in their eiiUTprise. 
April 10, he entered Ihicluirest, winch 
ciiv Wlailjiinresko, who would nor join 
Vjisilaiiti, had lefi, with his iiandooi-s, 
shortly liefore. Ajiril Pi, YjisiJanti march¬ 
ed to Teigowist, when),he wasted hi9" 
time while Wladimirt'sko was nogotiatiug 
with the ]‘oite. The. hoyards themselves 
liad refust'd all jwirtiripatioii in Vpsilanti’s 
aitcrnpt; and many of them had fled, willi 
then wives, < hildren and profiorty, to 
TraiisylvaHia. Wladimircsko’s insgrrec- 
tiun was directed more, against the Imy- . 
ards than against tlie Porte. At the. 
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• time, the tliree paclijis of Mn(^tUn,”r^ififeieH8ia^^‘!litoJien^ia, th^v wei'e/'^ 
SilistriauiuMJruiloWj'wiili ]0,000 Turkish ’ treated with great luiidiiese, Th&tiljove- 
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troo|»s, entered Walachia'and Moldavia, 
At Jussy^ w'liere the lletairists hxid wrest¬ 
ed tiie admiuistrution Troui the boj'ards, 

’ coiiijiJettJ auiiirlty prevailed. ’Jussut', St - 
raskier of Bi-ailo\v, defeated the Greeks 
- at Galacz, May l.‘l, toolc the eify by storm, 
destroyed the Ereti<‘b flotilla on the Dan¬ 
ube, and eojiipelled the 1 letairists, May 
is, to evacuate Jassy. George, Cantaeu- 
’/eno retired, with about 11000 uien, with- 
oiii opposition, heliind the Prutli. Mean¬ 
while Wladiniiresko had regained ,j)Ob- 
se.Shioii of line barest, wlieie he roiilnmed 
to'iiegotmte with the Turks. May 28, lie 
relinijuished the citj to Kiiuu Melmied, 

1 }»m‘lia of Sdistria, and, after some meoii- 
''Siderahh; skinmshe.s with the I’lirks, le- 
treau’d to J’lleselii, to make ndiaiiecs to 
pniici^ Ypsilaiiti. lint Vpsdanti caused 
him to be seized by e.ijiiain .lordaki* 
(called also Goi^akis, or George of Oh/iiih 
/nw), eonviyetl to Tergovvi^i, and, after 
a trial b\ a eourt-martia^, to be beiiead- 
*‘d as irmlu ol'higli tieaMm,.liine7.- 'lins 
transaction exeiiefl' iniieli ili-satisf.ietion 
ami deleetion, because 'riieudoie Wladi- 
iiiircsko bad iie\er Ibrniallv acknowledged 
. \ pMlaiiti's -upivmaey. A portion, in¬ 
deed, of' his Arnaonts, AV'alaehians and 
patidoors |oined* the lJetain-,ts ; ■ hut tlie 
jiiieha of llraihm wa.ssoon able to enter 
into secret eomnimneation.-' with these 
A^iiaouts. When ^’|iMlanti lelt his forii- 
lied position at l{irnink, and marched to¬ 
wards Drueasclian, Ins \ai), of loOO men. 
led h\ ilie biavt' Joidaki, being attacked 
b\ the'I'mks, on .lime 19, the Walachi¬ 
ans and pamloms took to lliglit, and .lorn 
' tlaki, vMth a few Inmdred ,nieii, was 
ohligedto lid! back to the saered band of 
the Netairist.w. A jiart of the Ainaonisnow 
fled, and aharidoned the artillery, eonsist- 

• ing ofti\i“ pieei-s of eannon. At tins 
j^noineiit, a nephew of the nmrdeied iiatii- 

areliGiegoiy (q. v.) stepped fmwait!. and 
exliorted Ins eompanioiis to .'how the 
saerediiess of iheir cause hy a heioic 
death. The \ouihs ad,V!meed in dose 
order, and fell In tiles in the confliet. A 
few oiil\ sitcceeded in saving themselvi's, 
With Ypsilanti, in the fortified nionasti'n 
of Costia. 'I'lins was the flower of 
(«reee.c' destioyedi Alexander A'lisilanti 
How gave up tlie.cause of Giyeee. Hav¬ 
ing crossed tlu' fi-outiers, he was arrjested 
in Traiisj 1\ ania, ami, with liis hnitlier 
Nie,(ilai>, conveyed as a jirisoner of state to 

* the fortress oV Mungatsch, in llnngary. 
From this place they were both nnnoved, 

, ,m August, 1823, to the fortress of The- 


mentioned division pl^Grceit p-oops,ntld»T > 
prince George Cuatacuzen^, was attacken,, 
by the Turks, Juiie^S, at ^tiuk:a^OJi''the 
Priitb, and defeated, aU<*r uii eugageihdit •. 
of six hoi!irs. > Moldavia and Waixfclpa 
remained occupied by die Turkish trOopS,,' 
who commuted the greatest outrages, and/.' 
w ei-e hot entu’dv widulrawu from both 
principalities tifi 182t).— JVouvelks 
Ohservulion .1 sur la Valachir, etc,, suivies , 
d^un Precis historiqm des Evenemens qui/, 
se sont passes dans cetfe Prpvinet en-lBSlf'V' 
par nn TnUoin oridaire,avec le Platt de la’ 
Hut. de JLhagnsehuh. Par i\ G. L, (Paris, 
1822).—^Alter prince Alexander had re-,,, 
mained two vears in Mijugatscli, and four j 
veju’s and a half uiTlierosicnstadt,'Russia 
dmnanded hi.s i^lease, in August, 1827. 
Tins, however, was not granted until the,' 
end of Noveiiiher, and i^ien under the % 
condition, imposed by Afistria, iliat the ■ 
Jinnee should not leave the .Austrian do- 
minion.^. Alex. Yjisilanti died at Vienna, 
ill January, 1828, hardly thirty-six years 
of agv'-—During tins time, Demetnus Yp- 
silmiti, With full jiovverfi from liio brother i, 
Ab'xaiidei, bad rejiaired to the insurgents 
in Greece. Demetrius (bom Doc. 25, 
179.1) entered the Rus-riun hussar regi¬ 
ment of guards, as a comet, in 181.5, and 
w as soon aflcr itjipmiued adjutant of gen- 
eiiil Kajewsky. As secortd captain (equal 
in lank to lieutenant-colonel in the trooitS 
of the line), he di-tingihslied him.self m 
the eamjiingn of 1814. He now ajipeared 
as eommaiider in the Morea, vvliere. as 
long as tlte RnsMiin jifirty had the pre- 
juinderance, lie was held in jeajieet. He 
took tlie lead in the (beck government at - 
Argos, was then jiioclaimcd jninee of 
Pelojionnesus. juid ajqiointcd ‘geileral-in- 
cliief in that j)einiisiii;i. At the end of 
1822, he heeamt' jiresulent of flic legisla¬ 
tive eouneil. Rut flie Uiighsh jiarty hav¬ 
ing begun to jiievail, be was removed 
from his situation in 1823, and retired 
fiom public afllnrs, but on important exi¬ 
gencies took an uetiv (> jmrt. He sav ed the 
iVlojHalnesns on tlie invasion of Dram Ah, 

In throwing himself, vv iili a hand of Del- - 
'lenistH, into tlie fortress of .Argos, and giv¬ 
ing the other coiujiuiiies lime to assemble. ; 
Agani.st the resolution of the third natinpr 
al assembly of the Cii'eeks at Epulaurus,- , 
requesting the Rritisli ambassador m Con- 
stantinojile tO negotiate a jicace between 
the Porte and tile (JreeVs, which should 
provide foraii iydejieiident-Greek goveni- . 
ment, on -condition of a yearly tribute,'>»7- 
Demetrius Ypsilanti entered* a |tn>testV 
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When Ca}>o d'Istriiis was apjiomtod prfcs-' 
ideut of tiie Hollrnic rei)iil>lio, in 1828, 
prince Dt'inetrius rtyeived a conunaiid in 
’ Araniania.—A third brotlier, George, l)orii 
at Constantinople, IVISrch 21,171(4, aorom- 
panied Aleximder Ypsilanti on tlie expedi¬ 
tion to Moldavia and Walachia, and shaird 
his misfortunes and his Ion;; imprison- 
nioiiL—The fourth hrotlier, lYuotwt, horn 
at Constantinople, August 10, 171**3, was 
eonitnander of the Sacred' lland. lie 
hud the same fortune as Alexander and 
George.—t)f the tHO sister^. Cailiarine 
^nd A7flria,|the latter, horn in 17'dS, de- 
voted to the cause of her country her 
whole dowry, amounting to 
francs.—^Flie youngest brother, Gregiui/ 
TheodatiuSs horn at Bnehare'-t, in IHOn, re- 
ceivoil Ins education m Pari'-. Tlie an¬ 
nual incomes of the familt amount to 
one and a half million ronliles. 

Ykiabtk. 1. Juan Jt \riarte. j-ouil 
librarian and memher ot' the Spanish 
academy, a hihiiographer of note, was 
bom 111 1702, on the island of Teiieiilfe. 
He studied classical literali.ie at Parus. 
After eight \ear>, he wiait.lo London, 
and s jen after home, where lit ciiietiy oe- 
enpe . himself will) l^lIgll•«h liiei at lire. In 
he went to .Mailnd to 'tmii l;iw ; 
but Ins iiieliimtioii to jihilologs ami hihli- 
ogi'aphy predoininnteil, ..ml, hemg eoii- 
stantly in tlie rojal htirar}, ilieii mi.lei the 
direction of the liiMorum .Iti.iu il> i'erre- 
rtis, the latter soon made huii -iirelaiy 
of the hbrart. The fieit of hi' luouiaphi- 
e:il Studies wa.s the catalogue ofti'A'eh 
iManiiseripls m th.il coUeilion, the f'u-t 
\olume of w'hieh appeared ui'ITli-l. ihlio, 
nuder the title Hibliotlieri! .Main- 

Uusi.^ (Judins .MSS. Joiinius Yruirie < i- 
rassd. rectimuU. .Yotis. Jndirihm, . hu t JUis 
plnnlms evult'ahs illustrnvil, Ac. This 
volume eontaiii' account-s of neaily 
sjxtj nKinuscnj)t''. whicli Coiisitmtme 
Lagans had rojued wuh Ins own li.md. 
Tins work was completed b\ a soeoml 
volume. Yriiirte al'ti prepared eata- 
logues of tlie geogtapliieal, eliroiiologi- 
cal and niatln inatietd works contained m 
the royal lihrarv, wliie.h ajipeared ni 
1729 and 1730, matle many <•o^vctlons 
and additions to Antonio’* treatise on 
Spanish authore, Ac. As a memlHir of 
the Spapish academy, into which he was 
admitted in 1742, he was very active, and 
contributed juany oliservations to the trea¬ 
tise on Spanish orthography, to the, (-as- 
tiJiun Grammar and tlie bk iioiiary of the, 
acoilemy. Among his Latin poems, Ins', 
numerous epigtams de.*crve mention, lie 
Was an industrious contributor to the 
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Diario dr los lAleralos, Hi.s fav orite lite¬ 
rary occups^tioii was the collecting of 
Stmtiish proverbs, of which he hrougli! 
together alraut 15,(XK), frtiin Ixioks as 
vvell as from tlie mouths of tln^ people. 
His Latin Grammar, oii winch helalmred 
font years, contains rules in Sjianisli 
rh_\ mes, with exphuialioiis in prose: it 
was not published until after his death, 
In his iiepliew in 1771, at Madrid, who 
also |)ul)hshed, in 1774, the miseellaneoni 
work.sof his uncle. He died in 1771, at 
Madrid.—2. Tomas dr Yriartr. of,whom 
a Ijxw w'ords wore said under the head 
Iriarte, nefiliew oi‘ the preceding, one of 
lilt* Im'SI Spaiii.sli poets of modt'rn timfS, 
was l)om 111 17.')2. Ilefii-st appCureil as a 
[)oei in 1770. w'ith a eointalv [Hater f/nc 
Harrmos). 'I’his w'a.« followeil by seveni! 
tr.iiislations of French pla)sft)r the royal 
theatre, anti a ft*w' originul drainatie eom- 
'lio'iiions. Pint the) are ft>rgt>itt*n ; ami his 
iiierai) liime is toiuuletl on hi.s I’alili's 
lieliiie ihe piihheatioii of these, he })ri>- 
iliieeil a duiaetie pot'iti, in five cantos, On 
Miisie [Ijii .Miisirti]. tin* first editnm of 
whieli {Matiritl, 1779) is tlislmgmsht'd 
by t\ ptigiapliieai ht.-iui). 'fills po- in h 
wiitleii in elegant language, hm is ih*- 
lieieut 111 poelieal Conee|iIioii. Giam- 
\ill« iransliiieil it, m 1800, iiUo I’cench 
liiljis Literal') l':\\\U's{hdhula.sLil(rarias . 
wliieli tirst appearei) m 1782, ^’iiarie at- 
ttifkeii wiuil Ilf I'oiisKhMeil the faults anti 
einil's of liter'll') men. 'fhev are the 
pioilut'lioiis of an nflpoetieal jicrioti, in 
whit'll the f'reiu'ii manner was pretlomi- 
iKHil I'l 8 |kiiii. Tliey are, thereliire, coiil, 
i.iul Without humor; hut tiie laiig'iage is 
'a.-y, and tlieie is mneh variety aiul eie- 
g.uii';' III the iiieires. Tliey have been 
traiislaleil into Freneli arid (leniian. In 
1787, he collei'tetl Ins work.s in prose and 
\t*i'se, at .Mathid, in si.x vohiines, of wliieh 
the lir.st eoiitaiiis the T’alilt:* and La Mu- 
ftlra. In the seeoiul are eleven I'lpistlesgl 
iiiosil) salineal, also ehielly tlireeteil 
agam.st the erroi'S of scholars, 'fhe other 
volumes contain, lM*sitles. a niimlier of 
imiuitions and original iioenis, also a met- 
nt'iil Ininslation of the Epistles of Horace 
to the fisos, v\ith e.xplaiuiloi'j' notes, Om* 
of his eneinit'H, Juan Pablo Forner, irmaii'il 
by his siiures, wrote a hitter attack on ' 
him under tlie title o^' HI Jlsno erudilo 
(Tlie Leurneil A.ss). Yriurte replieil with 
ins Para ('asm tales svelen iencr los JMaes- 
tros ofinales. In 178d, In* puhliahed a 
ct)iiii*dy,La Sehorila tned Oriada, in wJiie.h, 
a.s in a fonner,.E/ Senorito mimado, the 
Spanish critics iiraise the strict oh- 
servonge of the three uiiiiies. ‘ Yriartc 
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died in ^17!)4.—See Ensayo de um Btbli- 
oU.ca hxpaiola de los 7mjore\ Esrritores 
del Jleyuado de Carlos Ilf, par Sempere y 
. Guarinos (Madrid, 1789, ti vole.). 

^ SENKURO. (See Isenburg.) 

^ itria is the name of a.yerv rare 
earth, discovered in tlie composition of a 
iinneml found at Ytterby, in Sweden; 
.hence its naiiie. Tiie name of the inine- 
• ral IS gaHolinite. (q. v.| Tlie earth may 
, be obtained liy fusing tne gadolinite witli 
two pans of caustic potpsh, wasinng the 
innss ^j^it^l Jioiling wati'r, and filtering tlio 
liquor, which isofafndigrci'n. Tins Inpior 
is to he e\a])oiaied nil no more oxide of 
^ manganese falls down from it in a hlacid 
powder; after wliicli tlie Inpiid is to he 
saturated with nitric acid. At the same 
tinie, digest the sediment that was not, 
tlissolved in very dilute nitric acid, w Inch' 
will dissolve the earth with much heat, 
li-aving the silex and the highly-o^uh/cd 
iron undissolicd. Mi\ the iv\o liquors, 
cta|) 0 rate them to diyiics'', icdi-'solvc and 
filler, whicli will separate any ,sdc\ or 
oxide of iron that mhj liax e been left. A 
few dro|)s of a .solution of carlionate of 
jiotash ‘will tfcpaiate any lime, that may 
he preseip; and a cautions addition of 
hxdrosiiljiliurct of jiotnsh will throw 
down the oxide of mangane.«c that mat 
lia\e been left; but if toomiiich be cm- 
pUncil, It x\in throw down the j ttna also, 
bastlj, lh(‘\itria IS to be piecipitated hy 
jtine ammonia, well w'aslied and dneii 
It Ts perl'ectly white. Its sja'cific gra\it\ 
i.s 4.8412. It has neither taste nor sineil. 

It IS infu.sible alone, but with boiax, 

, melts into a truiispurent glass, or opaipie- 
wliile, it’the liorax is ni excess. It i^, m- 
soiuble in water, and in caii'tic fixed 
.•ilkahes ; hut it dissolves in carbonaie of 
aminonia, ihmigti it requires fite or six 
liiiicB us iiiiich as ghicjiie. It is .soluble 
in most of the acids. 'I'he .salts hate tli<‘ 
following general charactei-s •—Manv’of 
them ale iiis.ohihle, in water. I’recipitates 
are occasioned ill those which dissolve^ 
by pliosphate of soda, carbonate pf soila, 
oxaliKc of ammonia, tartrute of potash, 
un<l ferropni.s.siatc of potash. If we o.\- 
cep't the sweet-ta.sled, sohihio sulphate of ' 
ytiria, the other salts of tips euith I'esimi- 
lile those w.tli a base of lime in their 
solubility. hen ^ Una is treated w ith 
potiiiisium in the same manner as the 
other earths, similar resulus are obtained. 
'I’he potassium becomes poliush, and the 
eurth assumes the appeiu'aiice of a metal. 
Itii texture i.s scaly; its color gray-Uaek, 
and lustre perfectly Hietalhc. Tins scaly 
te.xturc distingjiishes it from aluminum 


gnd ghiciuiim, Yttriutp—WtBis'ds the 
name of the nietatlic base—'is not oxidized , 

‘ either in air or water,*at coninioii tenipe*'. ’' 
ratiires; but, when hoat/jd to. redness,-it 
burns with splendor, and becomes yttria. 

Yttro-Ckritf. ; ai massive mineral, of 
a reddish, grayish-white, or violef-blufe , 
.color. It occurs in crusts, souietiines 
having an indistinct cleavage; opaq.ue; 
yields to the knife; specific gi'avity 3.447. 

Its coiiSiitiieiitB are oxide of cerium 13.15, 
yttria 14.1), lituc 47.77, fluoric acid 24'.45. 

It has hitlierio been found only at Finho, ‘ 
.near Fahhin, in Sweden, itnhedded iir’ 

' quart/.. 

1 ttro-Tam’ahte occurs ma.ssive, has 
a degree of hardness above apatite, a spe- 
cifn- grivitv of 5.:3, or 5.8,a metallic ii'istre, ' 
and a blackisli-brown color. It is opaque. 

1 nder the blow-pqie, it decriqiitates at 
fir.st, hut melts, h\ an inciea.'je of lie.'it, 
into a grcciiisli-yellow sla§. It consist-, 
according to Vauqucliii, of 45 oxide ot ' 
coluiiihnim, .5,5 of utria and oxide of iron. 

It IS found, along xvitli gadolinit**, at Yt- 
terlw, m Swedtm, hut is exceedingly laix. 

\’i f ATAX ; the most easteily stale of 
the Mexican confederacy, in llic tbrin ul 
a pciniisiil.i, jutting out into the gulf of ' 
51c.y ICO, bounded norlh-wi'-i hy the gulf' 
of Mexico, soutli-oast h\ the bay of lion- 
duia-, south bv Ijuatamala, bouih-wes' 
b\ the state of Vera rruz. The isthiuu.- 
which cumicctfi it with the continent of' 
.\onh America is alKiiit 1‘2U miles wide. , 
I'qiiare miles,.‘10.0ft(); population, 4l>(i.S.*lK),; 
chiel’ towns, Merida, tlie cajiital, ('an - 
jiotiehy, and Valiudolid. The soil ts very 
i’eiTile,and. wlien uiiiler projicrciiltivatioi., 
jiroduccs great erojis of cotton, tobacco, 
]>cppcr, the siigur-ctuie, indigo, maize, 
and othei kmils of grtim. Tin; scarcity 
of water iirtlie central jiarts ol‘ tlm .st.ati 
renders theciops itu-unhle; and tears oc- 
eiir 111 whiAi the pobrei classes are dritea 
to seek siihsistence from roots, (’attle, 
fowls, luid hoes, are vert numerous; wa' 
and lionet plentiful; but thi're are m* 
mines. Tbo -forests abolURi with wild 
beasts. '^I'lie pnnoipul ailiele of com- 
meice i.s logwood. The elimate is hot, . 
the slimmer beginning in April ■nnd end- ' 
iiig ill fcfc'ptemher ;''bui .lannaiy and I'eb- 
ruart tire al.so warm. 'The Kiiglish hate 
some small settlements oti the i-asr coast 
df Yucatan for procuring logwood, the 
chief of whicli ls at Ihrh/e. 

Yluj, in tlie Hindoo tlnudogy ; the 
name of the ages of the ttoild. The du- • 
ration of the ututet>e was fixed hy the 
deity at 1*2,000 divine t ear.-, eai'li of which 
contains 300 hiimati teats.; so that the ; , 
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:’w'%>le aiiiouM is eqtial to 4,330,000 hu- 
'.«nap years. .^This ,ilurauou waa divi4ed 
> 4nto fi'ur ages, which are to each otlier as 
• ’4, 3, 3, 1. The first age, Krita^Yug, 
oomprisps 4000; the second, TVefo-Fug’, 
. 3000; tlie third, Dwapar- Yyg, 3000; tiie 
.fourth, Kali-Yug, 1000 divine years'. 
After eticb age, is a peiiod of darkness, 
the first of 800, the second of 600, the 
tliird of 100, aiai the fourth of200 divine 
years, wliieli eonijileie the period of 
12,000 veal's. The wholb period i.s I’alleil 
Malta-Vug, tlie groat Yug, dr Sadir-Yug, 
a period of four ages. 1000 MaJtn-'iv'jis 
form the day of Brama, from niorning to 
evening ; and an equal mmiber his niglit, 
when he sleeps j the coiiaeijuenee of 
which is the dissolution of the tiiii\ei>e 
into its original elements: so that ever} 
thuig 18 sunk in a irrcat '-ea. When 
Brama wakes, every thing re\t\e-, 3l‘>0 
such daj”8 form Branui's lear, and he 
Uses 100 such years. 1 poii lii- death, a 
general dissolution again take^ plaee. and 
la.sts 100 years of Brama : then Brama h 
born again, qnd llie woilds heirin their 
old alternation of e\l^tenee and dissolu¬ 
tion. 'file nliole life of Biama is one 
dav I VinIiiiii, from mornmg to evening. 
3t>0 .such days make his year, jle hies 
1(X) years, and remains dead an equal 
period. Siva, alone, mi'iiortal. Tins 
IS evidently tlie divetrine of the votaries 
of Siva, while the worsluppers of V'l-ihnii 
elami a similar preeinnienee Idr liieir 
go<l. ill tlie Bhagavai-Burana, it i> fnr- 
ther ol)si>rved, that, dminea day of Bra 
nia, or 1000 .4/a/in-1 atf.S'. foiirti'eu dyiia.s- 
ties (tfiGtiran/CTfa,?] of men and itods t'ollovv 
i-aeh other: each, therefore, continues 
about 7] .Malui-Yitgs. Kaeli has the 
name of its first ruler. \Ve live in the 
seventh. Rhode ha.s shown that Bn.idh- 
isrn and Bnimai-m are mingled in this 
fiihle of the Vug.v. The I are also 
distinguished in a moral resjM'ct. A- in 
tlie Persuin. so in the Induui theology, 
virtiii' IS made to dertine in each suc¬ 
cessive fige. It is represented under tin 
figure of a steer, standing, in the first age, 
, on four legs; in the second, on three ; m 
the third,' on two; and in the fimrth, on 
one. The Ze.nd-,>htsia also says, in the 
first 1000 years Urmuzd and the good rule 
alone; in the second, Ahriman liegiiis to 
appear'; in the third the mflueneo of Or- 
muzd ilnd Ahriman is equal; and, m the 
fiuirth, Ahritimii’s power is superior. 

■ Tlie present is the last age of the world, 
the Kali-Yug, which, atcording to the 
C4ilculation of the Bruinins, began thirty 
y ?ar^ after Kr/shna’s death, or 3101 years 


before Cluist; so that at present, in 18.33, 
w"^ live in. the 40;i4tli yo,ar of the Kaii- 
Tnig. Among tliose who were saved at 
the time of the third dissolution of the 
world, and passed Over into the fourth 
Yvg. wa.s' a pious king iiarned Kisinei, 
under whose government virtue eoiiliimed 
to flourish. Ilut now the steer (the syms* 
bol of V irtue) stands otily on one foot, 
and ehiirity is tire chief virtue to he prac¬ 
tised. .\t the giiil of this qge, after Kn- 
liglii’s ajuiearanre, fire and water will 
destroy every thing, and the firsl, lug 
ivvill he repeated, the sun, moon, and a)' 
*the planets, hiutig in the same sign of tin' 
lodiae as at tlie hegimiing of the vvorhl 
neside.s this, the liidiaiis ivekon by seve¬ 
ral other enis. (See T'porh ; also Hindoi' 
Mpthologij, 111 the article India.) 

Viiu.; the name formerly given t'' 

< 'hrf.tma.s. (i). \.) • 

Yt viNv. (See Jumna.) 

Yviani s. Ivf.ruok, or IvFr.RTFN ; u 
town of'Swit/eiland, in Yand, .it il.t 
south end of die lak,e of Neufeliatel. i. 
tlie entranee of the''river Oibe, on an 
island, It! miles north of l.aii.sanhe, 3-1 
soiitli-vveM ot' Berne, 1-1 noi-jli-iiortli-eas' 
ofdeneva: |iopnlation, ‘IbOO, ll is d*‘ 
liglitfully siiiiated, 1 .- neatly buili, and lias 
a public library, and a bi'isk tr.itlie, < jiiefly 
111 ilie iraiiMt of goods—an ailvant.uje 
vvliieli It owes to it.s command of vvate. 
••arriage, boats going iiom it into tin 
Rliiiie, l>y tlie lakes of Neufeliatel and 
Bienne, and ‘lie nv ers 3’biei and .^ar. It 
ha-' also considerable nianqlaetiiies of 
linen, '•alico, \'f. At this place is tin 
s' bool of tlie celebrated l*esialoz/,i, vv lin e 
Vi*s jii'st I'stablislied here in IC'Od, and ai 
ancient castle ap])ro]irialed to its aeeoin 
modatiim by tlie government. Tliere are 
several otlilT estalilislunenis for education 
Tlie suljdiur baths here were known even 
to the llomaiis. 

Yvi'.rnois, sir Francis d’, a (lenevai 
politician, was bom at deneva, in 17,'Wi, 
and received an excellent education in 
his native city. His re.stless ambition in-‘ 
volved him in the disiurbances which 
distraeied the little republic, and he was 
bani.slied in 1782. After the revoUitiot; 
III January, l7Hfl, he n.'tiirned to deiieva, 
and became counsellor of state. But, be¬ 
ing uiudile to prevent the interference of 
the French rejmhlie in the internal nfl’airs 
of deiieva, or to play a jiromirient part 
after the ilernocratic party had attained 
the ascendency^ he pent to England, ami 
made various journeys in Euro|»e as trav - 
elliiig tutor to lord Eardley. In the 
mean time, Geneva hud been united to 
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Franco in’ 1798; but Yvemois and others 
iiad been ticclnreil iiieapable of ever be- 
ooniiiiff French citizens^ He afterwards- 
settled in England, and pubnshed political 
and littsrary works, in which he expressed 
his hatred of France with' eloquence and 
talent. Thi.s gained him the favor t)f the 
British government, and the kmg of Eng¬ 
land knightiid hiiti. After the downfall 
of tlie French empire, in 1814, the repub¬ 
lic of fidheva appointed him iW minister 
ill London, whence he proceeded, in the 
same papacity, to the congress of Vienna. 
\fter Na[)oleoii’.s second abdication, in 
181.0, he returned to (ieneva. Among 


the writing ofYvernois are hiSi M^kxwtot 
,mr la Guerre, is which Jbe shows tho. 
tiecessity of reducing Frailbe to her ohj 
limits; and his Tablemi des Fertes qite la 
Revolution et la Guerre ont camriit mt 
Peuple Franpais. Most of his other 
writings had only a temporary interest. 

Y VETOT ; a v^wn of Normandy, in 
France, 90 mil^ss north-west of Paris, 
with about 10,000. inhabitants. It is the 
seat of some tribunals, and of eonsidera- , 
ble woollen, linen and cotton manufac¬ 
tures. Tlie lords of this place bore the 
title of king from the year .)24*till the 
lime of Louis XI. , 


r 


z. 


X. the lii>t lettt'i oftht- English aljiliabel, 
■s a sibilant and semivowel, rciiresenting 
tile same .sordid which llie < lei mans reji- 
resc'iit by i, or the soft sound of the Eng- 
*isli . 1 . the only diflerence betMeen and 
t being that the - breath is einilted les.- 
forcibly III pronouncing the latter: the 
ortrans of the mouth aiv in rhe ^anle jio- 
sition 111 bolli cases. (For furlher oliscr- 
vations connected with this iiomt, see 
the article S.) The 2 , ni (Jeimaii. li.is a 
'•oniponnd sound, correspoiiding to oiir i.H: 
.and modern German writers, therefore, 
omit the /, forinerh W'riiien before r. in 
■jome German words. In It.iliaii, it is 
sometimes sounded like onr /.y, .«onu tinies 
like da. fn S|){ini.sh, it eorresponds to 
onr III. in Frnirh, whon jirononnced 
at all, it Ims the sound of a forcilile s. Z 
was originally a Greek letter (;). .\n a 

nnineral, it .signified iwo tlioiisand, ac- 
.conliiig to the verse— 

T'ltini'i Z li’/c'Hs, lini'm /'i* millf I iiclni 

When a dash was added at the toil (Z), it 
signified two tlioiistiiid times a thousand. 
On French coins, Z denotes tliose .struck 
at Grenolile 

Zaakoam, or SaaKuam; a town in 
Nifrth Holland, ii^ar the Y, fiv«' miles 
north of Amsterdam; population, 10,717. 
It eonsiets of tw'o villages. East and West 
iZaardam. It carries on an active trade 
in timlsT, tar, train-oil, &<•.; has exten¬ 
sive manufactures of ropes, tobacco, and 
paper ; but the most important branch of 
its industry is and has long been, ship¬ 


building. It was here that the czar 1‘et 
the threat stinlied the art of shi[»-hmlding; 
and the bouse wliieb he oecu|^ie<l is still 
pointed out. , 

Zabia>s. (See Salnan.s.] 

Zahira, (ieorge; a learned Oeek,born 
111 SialisTa, in .Macedonia, and educated in 
Thessalomca. About the year 1704, lie 
went, as a clerk, to Ilungaty. At (kv 
loiseha, lie learned Latin, and the moil- 
ern European languages, and collected a 
lihraiy. He afterwards visited several 
(ji'mianuniversities,and establislied^iim- 
self at rizabadszalliis a-' a inendiant. In 
1795, he 1 ‘aiised (’anteniirV work on the 
_<'aiitneu/eni (q. V.) and the Braiicovrani 
to be published. Among Ins manuscripts 
1 " tlie Htii-ooi a biograjihical 

catalogue of all modern Greek authors 
who have li\'»‘d .'ince the conquest of 
(kinstantinople. He died SeptemlRU' 19, 
1804. 

Zacatfivs; fonnerly an intendancy, 
now a state of Mexico, bounded nortii by 
Durango, east by San Luis Potosi, south 
by Gnunaxuato, and west by Giiadalaxara; 
85 leagues long, and 51, wliere widest, 
broad; square leagues, ‘235r‘l; population, 
272,901. It is a mountainous and and 
tract, with a rigorous climate, and very 
tliinly peopled. Thetj^ are eleven con¬ 
vents for males, and four for feinalea, in 
ilie state. The table-land, which fomis 
the central part, rises to upvvanis of 6S00 
ftiet above the level of the sea. It is fa¬ 
mous for its ricli silver mines. The cap¬ 
ital, of the same name, lies 240 miles north- 
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Franco in’ 1798; but Yvemois and others 
iiad been ticclnreil iiieapable of ever be- 
ooniiiiff French citizens^ He afterwards- 
settled in England, and pubnshed political 
and littsrary works, in which he expressed 
his hatred of France with' eloquence and 
talent. Thi.s gained him the favor t)f the 
British government, and the kmg of Eng¬ 
land knightiid hiiti. After the downfall 
of tlie French empire, in 1814, the repub¬ 
lic of fidheva appointed him iW minister 
ill London, whence he proceeded, in the 
same papacity, to the congress of Vienna. 
\fter Na[)oleoii’.s second abdication, in 
181.0, he returned to (ieneva. Among 


the writing ofYvernois are hiSi M^kxwtot 
,mr la Guerre, is which Jbe shows tho. 
tiecessity of reducing Frailbe to her ohj 
limits; and his Tablemi des Fertes qite la 
Revolution et la Guerre ont camriit mt 
Peuple Franpais. Most of his other 
writings had only a temporary interest. 

Y VETOT ; a v^wn of Normandy, in 
France, 90 mil^ss north-west of Paris, 
with about 10,000. inhabitants. It is the 
seat of some tribunals, and of eonsidera- , 
ble woollen, linen and cotton manufac¬ 
tures. Tlie lords of this place bore the 
title of king from the year .)24*till the 
lime of Louis XI. , 


r 


z. 


X. the lii>t lettt'i oftht- English aljiliabel, 
■s a sibilant and semivowel, rciiresenting 
tile same .sordid which llie < lei mans reji- 
resc'iit by i, or the soft sound of the Eng- 
*isli . 1 . the only diflerence betMeen and 
t being that the - breath is einilted les.- 
forcibly III pronouncing the latter: the 
ortrans of the mouth aiv in rhe ^anle jio- 
sition 111 bolli cases. (For furlher oliscr- 
vations connected with this iiomt, see 
the article S.) The 2 , ni (Jeimaii. li.is a 
'•oniponnd sound, correspoiiding to oiir i.H: 
.and modern German writers, therefore, 
omit the /, forinerh W'riiien before r. in 
■jome German words. In It.iliaii, it is 
sometimes sounded like onr /.y, .«onu tinies 
like da. fn S|){ini.sh, it eorresponds to 
onr III. in Frnirh, whon jirononnced 
at all, it Ims the sound of a forcilile s. Z 
was originally a Greek letter (;). .\n a 

nnineral, it .signified iwo tlioiisand, ac- 
.conliiig to the verse— 

T'ltini'i Z li’/c'Hs, lini'm /'i* millf I iiclni 

When a dash was added at the toil (Z), it 
signified two tlioiistiiid times a thousand. 
On French coins, Z denotes tliose .struck 
at Grenolile 

Zaakoam, or SaaKuam; a town in 
Nifrth Holland, ii^ar the Y, fiv«' miles 
north of Amsterdam; population, 10,717. 
It eonsiets of tw'o villages. East and West 
iZaardam. It carries on an active trade 
in timlsT, tar, train-oil, &<•.; has exten¬ 
sive manufactures of ropes, tobacco, and 
paper ; but the most important branch of 
its industry is and has long been, ship¬ 


building. It was here that the czar 1‘et 
the threat stinlied the art of shi[»-hmlding; 
and the bouse wliieb he oecu|^ie<l is still 
pointed out. , 

Zabia>s. (See Salnan.s.] 

Zahira, (ieorge; a learned Oeek,born 
111 SialisTa, in .Macedonia, and educated in 
Thessalomca. About the year 1704, lie 
went, as a clerk, to Ilungaty. At (kv 
loiseha, lie learned Latin, and the moil- 
ern European languages, and collected a 
lihraiy. He afterwards visited several 
(ji'mianuniversities,and establislied^iim- 
self at rizabadszalliis a-' a inendiant. In 
1795, he 1 ‘aiised (’anteniirV work on the 
_<'aiitneu/eni (q. V.) and the Braiicovrani 
to be published. Among Ins manuscripts 
1 " tlie Htii-ooi a biograjihical 

catalogue of all modern Greek authors 
who have li\'»‘d .'ince the conquest of 
(kinstantinople. He died SeptemlRU' 19, 
1804. 

Zacatfivs; fonnerly an intendancy, 
now a state of Mexico, bounded nortii by 
Durango, east by San Luis Potosi, south 
by Gnunaxuato, and west by Giiadalaxara; 
85 leagues long, and 51, wliere widest, 
broad; square leagues, ‘235r‘l; population, 
272,901. It is a mountainous and and 
tract, with a rigorous climate, and very 
tliinly peopled. Thetj^ are eleven con¬ 
vents for males, and four for feinalea, in 
ilie state. The table-land, which fomis 
the central part, rises to upvvanis of 6S00 
ftiet above the level of the sea. It is fa¬ 
mous for its ricli silver mines. The cap¬ 
ital, of the same name, lies 240 miles north- 
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of Mexico; Ion. 1.01® 35' W.; 
*'^SS° 50', N.; jwpulution, 30,000. It la sit- 
^'uatotl in ft inountalnoaB countrj', in the 
■ vicinity of ^ome of the richest silyer 
j inincs in Mexico, \yhicli are wrouclit by 
px>at numbers. It is well built, and con¬ 
tains a college, an hospital, a tuimlicr of 
-riuirclieSx and a mint, in which were 
coined, 3810 to 1820, '32,108,18,') 
•Ibllars. Several other towns, as Soni- 
• brehJte, Fresnillo, Jerez, Pihos, and 
Nochisitlan, have a population varying 
from 14,000 to 18,000 souls. Maize, 
' '.wlicat,tniile, &c., are among the prodnci-’. 

Zacb, Francis, baron voii, one of tlie 
, most eminent astronomers and mathoma- 
lioians of our day, was bom at Presl)urg, 
in 1754, and'died at Ibwis, of the sjias- 
uiodic cholera, in 1832. After haMiig 
entered tlie Aostrian military service, and 
passol some years in London, ho was ap¬ 
pointed grand chamlwrlain to the tlnehos 
dotv’ligerof Saxe-Goflia, nlio titeii re.si(led 
' at Eisenlterg, and, in 1801 and 180.5, tic- 
companjed her on a toiirtlirongh Franoo. 
'From 1787 to 180<), he htid the direction 
of the observatory at Setdiorg., After tliat 
^ time, 1*0 resided cliiefl) abroad, and tir-- 
ouinjwnieii the ditcluoss to Pant and Indy. 
In the latter eoiintr}, througli Ins in¬ 
fluence, an ohsi'natory wiu'' erected at 
Naples, and another near Liirca. IJar- 
on von Zach also contribtited inncli to 
extend the field of tustronotnical science 
by his writings, in whieli ate united 
(■Icamcs.s and profintndness. His (Jeu- 
graphical Epliemcridcs, and tlie contiini- 
atiotrof the same work tinder tiic titles 
of 5lo»itlily (.■orrespondenee for promot- 
nig the Knowledge of the Heavens and 
tlie I'lartii, anti Corre.ij/onflanrr .)xlro-^ 
nomiqur, are works of great \alue. He 
also puiilished stncral Irtimiseh on par- 
rieiilar subjects, and was tlie aiiUioi of 
< mtinv papers in diffi reni perioitical juilt- 
lieations. Of bis works we will mention 
liis treatise L'JHUariwn ilc-s Monta^mx tl 
jtfs Kffflx sur Ir-x t'U.i-u-Piuvib (Avignon, 
1814, 2 vols.); his TahuUt Matiium Solis 
mvntet corrtrM' Klotha, 17}»2, Ito.); and 
his Mmanarca denovese, w Inch he edited 
in Genoa. 

ZachartA'I, Just I'rederie VV'illiiiin, one 
of the German authors who picfiaretl the 
way for the adviiticcment of German 
literature after theimie of Gottsched, was 
horn in‘1726, and died in 1777, ^ofessor 
of belles-lettres in the Cartiruium at 
Brunswick. His Re>wrrdst —the German 
word for disorderly students (see Russel’s 
' GermanyY^ comic epos, juiblijihed in 
^ 1742) and some other works, display hli- 
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mor. His works apjieared' in a ttecond 
edition, in 3 vols. (Brunswkk, 1772). An 
additional volnmo was ptiblished in 1781. 

Zachari^h. (Sec Zeehariah.) 

Zvcr.vi'HUS. I (Sec Zante.) 

Zadoc [Sndoc). (See SuiMucees.) 

' ZAt'KRS is the rcsidMutu of cohalt, after 
tlic sulphur, ai-senic, sind other volatile ' 
nijitters of arsenical cobalt, have been ex¬ 
pelled by calcination. The zaft*re that is 
commonly sold, and which comes from 
Saxony, is a imxyire of oxide of cuiialt 
with some Aitrifiahle earth. It is* of a 
gray color. 

Zaftlf.kvk.n,' or SAeHTi.Ki;\EV, Hor- 
niatiii, one of the most skilful painters of 
landsc.apes, <wa.s horji at Rotterdam, in 
l(i0!l. He li\etl in l'tre6ht, and died in 
that eitj', in l(i85. llis views exhibit die 
environs of Utrecht, or Rhenish scenery. 

H’ Argciivtlle says that ZafUeeven visited 
Italy; but flic Dutch writers «lcny this. 

He portrays nature under serene and 
ele\ ated aspect^ ; a smiling heaven over- 
tirclies his cities and mountains, and ti 
warm iiir breathes itself over the sunny 
and retiriiii: di'.tance. His paintings are 
.scattered in difl't'ienl jilaees^ Dcseemps * 
give"' a lii't of'hi.s works. Ztifllec*'en also 
eniplou'd the etching needle.—Ills broth¬ 
er L’unn/iiis’, born at Hotterdani, in 1612. 
was a siicce.s.sfnl iJUinter of scenes from 
eonimou life. 

Z-vovTAi. (.“^ee Turlary.) ~ 

ZvnvRv, It)' f.rrr or. {8ee Stthnrn.) 

ZvFfRiMii'a village neiv Freiburg, 
m vvliat v.a^ iiuincilv tlie Adstriaii Bris- 
gan, witli the rmns of an ancient castle, 
fiom winch the ancient dukes of Zahring- 
e,i, file uiicestoi-s of the graiul-ditkes of 
Baden, derived riieir name. 

Zaims, anri Tjaiahio'fs, arcpo.esessors 
of Tuikish lief'', who, according to a law 
of the ftiiliaii ,\niiirath 1, ni the fourteenth 
eentiirv, aVe bound, to furnish spall is, or > 
cavaliv, a- the condition of eii|oymg their . 
fiefs. The Porte matntain.s only uhont ten 
or twelv'o rhonsjind spahis (q. v.), who are 
))aid by the goveniinent, and called knpi- 
huhj. The rest of tlie. spahis are funn'>hed 
by the jKi.s-esimrs of tiinars. The niim- 
l«-r of all the ttainis (i. e. such vn.s.sals a.s 
have a revenue, of from 20,000 to 100,000 
ti'pers annually from their fiefs) is ahotit 
6()H1I. For every SOOO^asjwiu tiiey nnist 
send one horseman into the field in time 
of war, so that a zaim cannot .send less ’ 
than four nor more than twetuy spoliia. 

The niimlier of the timariotes, iiowever, 
or of those vassals who have from 6000 
to lft,ni)0 as{)er.s annually, amounts to , 
52,641). These nm.st furnish one spahi ' 
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for ev'ery 3000 aspere^ therefore each of 
thorn from two to six spaliis. Tlius the' 
niinimutn «>f their, collective quotas is 
134,054 men. In 1792, it was resolvjed to 
unite all the timars with tlie imperial tlo- 
Jiiains, after the death of the pdasessors; 
upon which the government was to sup - 
port the army. The number of troops, 
therefore, has not changed much. Be- 
, sides these troojts, the Porte maintains an¬ 
other coqjs of cavalry, consisting of the, 
foriner rifle makers and amorci-s. This 
kino o^ cavalry, called jebed4fihy, is di¬ 
vided into sixty ortas, each of which, ac¬ 
cording, to rule, should cf)ntain 5U0 men ; 
but the number is never complete, and 
the ortas together never contain more 
tlian 18,000 men. Since the introilucfion 
of the European military system into 
, Turkey, and the ,^aholition of thf> janiza¬ 
ries (in 1820), part of the cavalry has also 
ret^eived another organiz-artitii. Yet in 
many })rovinccs, the militai-y liefs still re¬ 
main', and are held upon lli(> conditions 
ahoM! mentioned. 

Zairk, or CoNwo: a i*i\cr of Aljica, 
which is supposi d to rise in about hit. 
10° S., and which tnkcsanortlicrly course 
. to lat. 3?, in ('oiigo (q. v.), after winch it 
lakes a south-west diicction, and runs 
into the Atlantic at Fathomless jioint; 
Ion. 12° 20' E.; lat. 0° S. It is less tlian 
three miles wide at the mouth, has a lerv 
impetuous eBiTciit, and jiourn a gioat 
mass of water into the ocean. In li^Ki, 

, an Vxpedition was fitted out from Fug- 
land to explore this filer; Jiut the eoui- 
pnny were unable to naviijate tlie river, 
either with tlieir sloop or wath boats, far¬ 
ther than J20 miles. / l,,eaving tiieir sloop, 
they proceeded on I’oot l.'iO miles fiirther; 
but, meeting with msuperahle ditfirulties, 
tliey were eoiiipelled to rettirn.—See 
■ Turkey’s Eiprdiiinn to erplon thr Zaire 
or Con^o (4to., 18] 8).—It lias been .sup¬ 
posed by soiiK', that the Zaire, or (’oiigo, 
IS the outlet for the waters of the Niger; 
but the discoveries of Fanderhave refuted 
this supposition, (fiee .VYger.) 

Zajonc/.ek, .Toseph, prinre, senator, 
general of inluntrj, viceroy of the king¬ 
dom of Poland, horn, in l/,')2, at Kaiip- 
lneck,.,of a uohle hut jioor family, like 
other youiig Polish uoiileineii, entered die 
army,'bei;anie. in 1784, heuteiumt-eolonel, 
in 1793 colonel andVoinmander of a regi¬ 
ment. lie served in the war of Poland 
against Russia, and was made major-gen- 
. oral. But Poland was overcome, and Za- 
jonezek, with lyaiiy othcre, emigrated to 
' France. On his way thither, he w'as ar- 
resU'd in GtUlicia, together with his hrodi-' 
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^ ter, and both wfir^ hnplisdlii^ Jft J^ph , 
stadtl Wliep set at 

j Pane, and was made ^ehuttel dlp i»rii;^,e ' 
' in the French array in Italy. ’ ’|'he Pulieli 
legion did great ^rvico in that wan a^ 
Zujonczek distinguished himself. lie ac- 
comjMuii<‘d Napoleon to Egyjrt, :ind after-,'v 
wards commanded a division of Fj'eticfa 
troops in Italy. In ]8l2,heacco,mpanied , 
Napoleon to Russia, where‘he lost a leg. 
He then quitted the iFrench army. v. In 
1815, the ciiqieror Alexander, appointed v 
him viceroy, or nainitstnik, in Poland. In 
1818, he was made a prince. Nicholas 
confirmed him, in 1825, in his digni^es 
and privileges, die died at Warsaw; Julv * 
28, 182G. _ . ■ . 

ZALF.rer -,; the lawgiver of the repub- 
Ik' of Loens, a Gre»*k colony in Graecia 
IVlagna. (q. v'.) He lived, according to 
.“OHIO, 500 B. C.. and was a disciple of 
Pythagoras; according to otheiai, he lived 
as early as the seventh century B. C. 
(.)iily a few' (iisconnected notices of his 
life and laws can lie gleaned from ancient 
authors. His laws.scern to have been 
very .severe. In order to suppress ex¬ 
travagance of dress, he'ordainerl that 
lirostitnies ab ne should wear jewels and 
ornaiueuts of gold. Adultery vvas to l>e 
pmiislied by the Joss of feftiili eyes. The 
son of the lawgiver himself was convict¬ 
ed of this crime: the people, actuated by 
esteem for the ftuher. prayed him to r>c- 
' quit ln.s sou ; hut Zaleucns remaitied ti' • 
evoralile.' In order, however, to samiy 
the demands of panmtal love, as well as 
tlie requisitions of the law', he condemned 
Ins son to lose otie eye, to which be add¬ 
ed one of Ins own. 'Phis is said to have 
had sncli an effi-ct, tliat, as long as the 
lawgiver lived, adultery was heard of 
in the republic of Loons. In order to 
maintain the authority of his laws, he or¬ 
dained that evoi-y ni:in who should pro¬ 
pose a new law' should apjtear with a rope ■ 
round his neck, in order to lie immedi¬ 
ately strangled if the proposed law .was 
not prefem'd to the existing one. 

Zah^ski ; a Polisli fiunilv, known in 
the literary and jvolitieal history of iheir 
country. —Andrew SUmislaus, hishoi* of 
Cracow, died in 1758, and left his hbraK, 
of 2(),(H)0 volumes to the university of • 
tliat city.—Iljs brother, Joseph Andrew, 
bishop of Krow', published the Le^es, 
Stotula, ConsvAvidims el Primlef^'a Refcni 
Po/tmirB (Warsaw, 1732, fob). Ilis,S/7fCi- 5, 
wicq HMtoricum Polorticee Odtiefe is also 
much valued. He died in 1774.—A tounl , 
Joseph ZcUtM&t,aid-de-cam}) ofthc emperov, 
Alexander, was matle curator of the uuir ' 
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vereity of'Cmoow, in l82(i. (Sec Cra- 
■ cotp.) , 

Zambeccari, FrftnPWt'fS count, c'ele- 
bratti<I as an aeronaut, was lR>rii in 175(), at 
Bolo^a,antl was ilfS<‘<!!ii(lod uf an ancient 
fiiniLly, one of the forty scnatorial faniilica 
trt'the city. He was can’fully educated,and 
inaiie great proficiency'in rnatlicntutics. 
Having entered fiie S|)anish naval ser¬ 
vice, Zutnbeccan was captured by the 
Turks, and carried to Constantinople, 
where he was put into the bagnio. I lis 
liberation was finally (“ffected liytheinter- 
jiosition of the S|Kinish ambassador; and 
the crnint made a toor in the Le\ant aiul 
’ in Afnc;i, and afterwards visited the liu- 
rojKian capitals. He then returned to his 
native eountrv, and occujiied himsidf o itli 
the. study of at'ronaiitio. He had devi.M-d 
an ingenious contrivance for takin<r advan¬ 
tage of tlie different currents of air jit dif¬ 
ferent elevations, so as to gn e vvliat direc¬ 
tion he, should choose totliehailiion. Mis 
idea was to cause the balloon to rise or 
sink at pleasure hy increasing or dinini- 
islung the qimntiU of jras. and to guide 
its copf'se by oars. In IHlVi. he aueuqiteil 
to carrv tins })ro|<‘et into exccntion. al- 
.thoi ..h the weather was liigldv unfavora¬ 
ble; but the balloon, having heiMiue en¬ 
tangled in a tree, look tire, and the nnfor- 
tuiiaie aeronaut jiensiied. a vieiiiii to hi«; 
zeal for science. 

Z.eMoisKi. Amongseviniil distniffiiislied 
ihen of this name .'m-, 1. John Zatnoi-xk^ 
(in Latin, Soituixciiix). horn in ir>42, the 
greatest Polish stmc'-maii and scholar 
of Ills time. He studieil at Pati' and 
.'adira, le'canio ehaiieellor of the lealm 
and gcneral-in-ehiefi and du’d in liiOo. 
Tt was cliiefly tlirough his means that 
Sigismund IH ohuuned the Polish ciovvn. 
He raised an artiiv. partly at his own e\- 
peiisc, and ilefeiided the fronlK'is ot tin- 
republic against tin Swedes, Kii.ssiate aiid 
Tartars. At tiie same tune, he jiromonal 
tlie sciences hy inviting foreign scholars 
into the country, establishing libraries, and 
founding learned institutions. Ilevvioiv, 
among other works, 7)( Senatu Romano 
(in Grtevius’s Tkts.nnt. Rom. 1); hi /nr- 
fecto Stnalon. —2. ^indrzfy Zamovtki, 
^nigh chancellor, the dislinginshed de¬ 
fender of the ‘uide[»endenee of Ids eoini- 
try, was early a military officer of signal 
courage and talent, siihsi'qiieiiily a senator 
and high chancellor ' 17(;4). He strove to 
suppress the disturhanees at the elcciioii 
of king Stanislaus Poniaiowski, and after¬ 
wards resigned all Ins offices. Is'canse he 
could uo longer serve Inseomury. In 1770, 
he accoptet^ the invitation of the diet to 


prepare'a digest of tlio laws, in which he 
' restored tlic rights of the thipd estate (Po¬ 
lish, Warsaw, 1778,3vols., fob; German, 
' by Nikisch, Wahww, 1780). The king 
approved of this excellent work, liut the 
diet would not accept it. Soon after the' 
great iiulitieal change in 1791, the count 
died, in January, 1/92. His name was 
evc'iy where, held in reverence. He was 
a philosopher in the true sense, of the 
word, just, wise and lieiievolent. He 
gave tlie first •example of tin; uhoiitioii of 
liondage on Ins estates. His wife^ Con- 
Pluutia, a |irineess (’zartorjsku, was an 
uneoiimionly accomplished and noble, vvu- 
inan. Slie died in 1797. 

ZvMoi,\is, the Geiiaii; aeeordiiig to 
.«onie, the slave of Pythagoras and lii'< 
diM'ijile; hut, aceonhng to ilcr<|idotii.s, lie 
belongs to an earlier age (Hist, iv, 94 imd 
It)). He was esteemed m aiituiuity a.s a 
wise man, and' one who conferred great 
benefits on his peo[»le. He is said to 
have taught ihem the iminonality of the 
soul (Herodotus iv, 93), and to have given 
them wise laws; on vviiiHi account divine 
hoiioi-s vver*' paid him after his deiilli. 

Zavohix. (See ('niioil.) * 

ZvMosi ; the stronge-'t foitn-s of the 
kingdom of Poland, in llie woiwodc'-hij) 
of Liihhii, between this plac«‘ mid Leiii- 
lierg, in a south-eastern direeiio.i from 
IVaisaw, on the rner V^'iepry; Ion. 2'{ 
l.V K .; lut. .‘itr 42' N. In ]c()9. the Poles- 
took It Ironi the Anslnaiis, and, in ISl'l, 
the Kns-,ians from tin* Freneh. I’he place 
vv.L> an eiitaik'd e^t/^te of the Zamoiski 
.fiimile, and was hiiilt in the Italian style, 
l)\ the famous gcncKil and cliaiicellor 
jMin Zamoiski (<[. v,), after he laid de- 
ll ao'd the archduke Mn,\mnlian of Aus- 
tiia. In 1820, the state, bought the town, 
willi the eiiv lions, from tlie senator (‘onnl 
Stanislaus Kostka de Zamoiski. Zamo.sc 
was now deprived of ils extensive suhiirhs, 

■ and ehanged into a fortress. I'lie eoai of 
arms of ili- Zamoiski lainily is still, or 
at least was till of kite, pioerved on the 
walls. 'I’he plae<! eontains a large (»al:ice, 
several other large buildings,among w Inch 
IS an atscnal. lour ehurehes, of which oim 
IS (ireek, two eonvonts, a theatre, <Jv;c. 
J’opidutioii, exclusive of the garrison, 
iriOO. There is here a gymiiasuiin, a h- 
hrarv, and a jirinting-t^iee, all eslahli.shed 
hy .lolm Zamoiski, already iiieritioned. 

Zamciehi. (Bee, hominickino.) 

Za.nesvili.e, a flonrisliingtown and seat 
of jiisliee for Muskingum eo.uniy, Ohio, ts 
situated on the east buiikmf Muskingum 
river, immediiftcly adjoining tlie falltj, ui 
lat. 40“ N., Ion. 82° W., and seventy-four 
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inilfs west from Wheeling, in Virginia^' Zaivni, ZANffESCHi. Harliquin, 

sixty norlb-westofMarietta. seventy north- and Masks.) • . • 

east of Chilicotlie, and fifiy-eight east of ’Zanotti, Franceece Maria, oom ,»n 
Columbus. The grcsat Cumberland road 1G92, at Bologna, was the son of a *^°**^" 
jKisses through this town. .It eontainsthe diah, was educated iip th6 colle^fe of the 
county buildings, and 3056 inliabitunts. .lesuits, in 1718 vt'as niade pfotSssqr of 
If the population of Wcst'Zanesville and *^)ldlosophy, and* librarian, in 1723 secre* ’ 
the village of Putnnni, on the opposite tary, and in 1766 .president of the mu-’ 


side of the river, are reckoned a part of it, 
the town may be said to have contained, in 
J830, 4000 itihabitants. On the falls have 
been erected several nulls, among which 
are tloip- and saw mills, a rolling mill, a 
nail factory, a woollen factor}’,and a steam 
paper mill. The tpw’n has two glass fae- 
torii'N. Twb exeeJlent bridges cross the 
rivi-r. 

Zanetti, Antonio Maria, count, a dis¬ 
tinguished connoisseur, who aeipiired 
great reputation for his taste and learning, 
and lor his talent for ciigra\ing, was born 
at Venice, in 16H0. At the early age of 
fourteen. In' had already executed seteral 
engravings; and, after finishing his edu¬ 
cation, he visitod the dillerent scliools of 
Italy, and, at a hater {leriod, went to Eng¬ 
land for the pur[iose of exaininmg’ the 
collection of the earl of Arundel, tire 
finesf specimens of which he eo[)ied. lie 
exjK'nded his fortune in the colli-etion of 
a cabinet of antiquities, the ^allle ' !' 
which I riy be estiiiiJiteil from tlie work 
of (ion upon the gems belonging to it— 
Geminff .iatiqita’ Ziinelti (V’emce, 17.')^, 

I liil., with 80 plates). 'Zanetti likewise le- 
discfycin'ccl the lost art of eliiaro-scuro 
engraving, which had been imeiited by 
(’aiq)!. (q. \ .) Among the works of Za- 
netti, the Lctlcre .iiilln Piltiira, SniKura ed 
jlrohifcUura (Home, 17.51, 7 \ols., Ito.) are 
important, as illustrative ofOhe liistor} of 
art. He iinbhslied several eollw-tions of 
engravings:—I. jbdirhr Stahi^ Grcchc e 
.Jtumnve <ht si tromno in Venezia (I’ol.); 
^. leones ex Mitsao siio^ &o. (Ii)l., With 
100 plati-s, 1743); and, 3. linreoKn di ivs- 
rie Stamm a C'liiaro-seuro (wuth 71 wiwid- 
euts and 30 other eiigratings). Zanetti 
died at Venice in 17(i6.—His nejihew, 
Antonin Maria, tlio } oungcr, librarian of 
!8t. Marks, in Venice, died in 1778, was 
also the author of several works upon art 
and atitiqiiitiv'S. i 

Zanouebac ; the iKiiiie given to a large 
territory of Af rica, liprderiiig on the Itast- 
em sou, including the eonniriesof Melin¬ 
da (q. V.), Magadoxo, Mongala, Jnho, Mo- 
/amhhiuo (q. v.), and some otlnrrs, ex¬ 
tending from lat. 2° N. to 21° 8 ^he 
name is said to iuijiort “the coast of the 
negroes,” all the inhabitants being blacks, 
witli curled woolly hair. 


versity of Bologna. He wrote jioetry in *“ 
Tuscan and Latin verse? algp fivC essays, ^ 
I’ontaining rules for the different kinds of 
poetry. At the jubilee inRomo, in 17M, he 
delivered a eiiiogy on the fine arts, Hi thq • 
Capitol. In a second oration, he attacketr' 
the first, and in a lliird refuted the second. 
3 ’he.se are distil iguiMicd for beauty of style, 
and ileep and lofty thouglits, as are all of , 
Ins ])liih =ophical and physical writings, 
especially his Morals ami the dialogues 
on the pressure of boihcs. His principal 
{irodiiction is his ('omrnentaries on the 
Aeademy, containing a history of this 
learned society, and an analy.sis of all the 
jihvsieo-inathejiiatieal treatises laid before 
11 .' Tlic Memoirs of tins society contain ' 
sever.il treatises on geometrical, aiialyti- ^ 
eal. plnsieal and iniisieal sulqects, written 
b} him'. In his Be J'iribns Centralibus,hf'^ 
explains Ntv.'on’s doctrine of the eentrai 
forces. A eiMleetion of his works up- , 
pc.-ircd at Boloiina in 1779. He died in 
ITT T.— G{av':pirtroCavazz(yni ZanottiM^m 
at Vans in wTOte se\eral works re- 

kiting lo the history of the fine, arts in 
Ifologna. As secretary to the rienientine 
aeikiemyof jiaintin'r at iJologna, he wTote 
Sloria tldl’ Arcadenda Clementina (2 vols., 
ibl., Bologna, 17.3i>j. He died in 1765.— 
Eiistarhio Zanolli, of Bolojfiia, born'in 
1709, jirofessor of astronomy thci'C, died 
in 1782, is knowji by hi-’ observations on 
eoinels and tlie (bnti of the earth; also 
by his optical and hy (jrometrieal oxpen- 
ments, 

ZAM-FfancMiitly Zanfnthis): one of the 
seven Ionian Islands, in the Mediterrane-* 
an, situated to the south of (Tephalonia, 
of irregular form, fifteen miles long, and 
eiglu broad; square inilc', 160; popula¬ 
tion, 40,0(X). In its aspect, it is tiie finest 
of tlie Ionian Islands, ])resciiting, vVjien 
viewed from tlie fort above the town of 
Zante. a prospi'ct of vales and eininenees 
richly' cultivated, covered with vineyards, 
olive plantation!*, orange, and other truit- 
trees, and, containing niinierons hamlets 
or villages. The w'hole surface of the 
island presents trace.s of subterraneous 
fire, discovered in some parts by warm _ 
siilpVnireons springs, in others, by heat in 
the soil. It has springs of petroleum and 
mineral tar, which are productive. The 
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dimate, thougk very hot iu summer, is 
not unwholesome^ The chief products 
‘ are currants, also "olivc-oil, and wine; 
some cotton imd silk. The corn ruise^ is 
hardly e^ual to four iiiontJis’ consuui])- 
tion. (See Ionian Islands,)~Zanle, the 
capital of the island, has a {>opulatiun of 
20,000 souls; Ion. 2P 8' E.; lat. .‘17° 50' N. 
It is the largest town in the republic of 
die Seven Islands, pleasantly situated at 
the bottom ol’ a small bay, on a hill of 
gentle declivity. It resi'iiibh's in its ap- 
jiearance an Italian town. The prinrijial' 
street, which trave.rses it in its whole 
length, is broad and handsome^ bordered 
with well-built houses and churclu's, and 
has a foot-jmvenient. The houses an' 
partly of bnck and partly of wood, and, 
ou account of the frequency ol’ euitli- 
quakes, seldom exceed one or two stone-. 
The harlKir i’s spacious; the viw nDiis ex¬ 
tremely pleasant and inetnresfjue. In 
1820, several Inuulred houses wt re ovim - 
thrown here by an eartlitpiake. '[’he 
island was m the jiossession of the Ve¬ 
netians from the end of the foqiteentii to 
the end of the eighteenth eenturj. In 
17117, it was taken hy the Freiieh, and in 
17P', hythe Russians. In IHl."), it beeunie 
>■ one of the meinhers of the Ionian re¬ 
public. 

Zanthopicritf. ; tlie n.iiiie guen to a 
crystalline sukstance, extracted from the 
hark of the zaiithoxiluni of the ('arihhee 
islands. 

Giovanni Rattistn l elice; horn 
at Imola, ui Ititir, one of the best Ilalian 
poets of his age. After haxiiig studied 
law at Bologna, where he made so rapid 
progress that the degree of doi'tor was 
couferri'd ujion him wlien lie wa- on'» 
thmeen years old, lie went to Koine, 
where he soon distingixislied hmiseit’ as a 
poet, lie was one of the foundei-s and 
chief onianienis of the academy of the 
Arcadians, llis jtoerns are graceful, es¬ 
pecially Ijks cuazuni and madrigals, hut 
at times andieiul. Clement XI gave liim 
the hoi*e of eoiisiderahle bepetiees; hut 
he died in 17 Rl, without liaving obtained' 
them. His wile, Faustina Mar.itti, dangh-/ 
ter of the distinguished Roman painter 
Carlo Maratti, was equally distnigiiished 
for beauty and poetiijal talent. 

Zab. (See Czar.) 

Zaelino, Giuseppe, horu in' l.VdO (ac¬ 
cording to Gerber, l.T^O), at (diioggia,, 
near Venice, on the Adriatic sea, died in 
Venice in ISIHI. He is one of the greatest 
of the tlieoretical musicians who preceded 
^Rarncauand Rousseau. He determined 
more accurately the relation of the luujor 


and minor third, and, hy his InMitnponi 
nrmoniche (Veiiiei', 15C2, 1.573,1’olio.), laid 
the founAution of a thorough treatment of 
harmony. As early as his eighteenth year, 
he appeared as an author, and, wrote a 
number of works, published collectively, 
under the title of Institnzioni ftmfoniihe 
and Dimostrazioni amwnicht (I58!l,4 vols., 
folio). A'.s a composer, he is chiefly known 
hy u piece of music performed under his 
direction,as ehapel-master in the St.Murk's 
eliurelr, Veniec, at the eelehnitioit of the 
victory of Lepauto. Much information 
respei'ting tlie iiiiisic of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury is contained iu liis'works; but his^ 
style IS not attractive. 

Zarskoje Sn,o (i. e. PamV Village, 
M) called from a lady who owned it when 
it was yet a Milage) is an imperial pleasure 
castle, twenty-five wersts (alsuit seven- 
tecii miles) .south of St. IVter.shiirg, from 
which a Ingliway leads to it through a 
very monotonous eonnlry. Catharine 1 
hmjt a castle here, which Fili/ahelh en- 
lareu'd Jind cmliellislu'd in 174-1, and to 
which (.'alhaiine II, whose f.ivoriie resi- 
denet' it was, gave il.s ptesent splemlor. 
The laige ii.ilaee, thiee stories high, is 
magnifie(>ntlv ornamented: even the outer 
eorniees and other ofnament.s an'‘gilt; 
yet iiuw of It, with the e.xceptiouof W'hat 
(’atliai iiie 11 ehunged or built herself, is 
111 ;m old f^i^hlone.! -(yh-. Among th? 
jinneiptil nliicetsot'attention, are thegrt'Ut 
.st.iirease ; tlu' stilooii,lined with mirrors; 
the chajiel , the porcelain room ; and the 
jimhei r,K»m, in which the walks are cov¬ 
ered ironi the floor to the eeihiig vvitli 
.-eiilfitnres of amber. The n)om« contain 
magnilieent fmiiiture and beautiful (laitit- 
intr'. ’Phere is also a galh>ry of bronze 
figure , nTule by artists of the I*eH'i-s- 
hurg aeaiRmy. In the gardens, which 
are laid out m the Eiigli.sh muniier, by a 
(■Vriiian, an* a hermitage, with statues 
and vases, Roman and Goth’ie temples, 
pyramids, several colmiins and ohelisk.s, 
moimmeiits,and intmiphal arches, winch 
Falluirine 11 caused to he ereeli'd to count 
Roman/olPaiid fiie hrotliers OrlofT. ((]. v.) 
The eiitraiiei' of tlie garden k now adorn¬ 
ed hy a eolo.ss.if trliiiiiplial areii ol’ an an¬ 
tique form, eoiisistiiig of cast iron, with 
the iiiscnplipii, “ Sacred to liiy dear eoin- 
paiiioiis in ai iiis," greeted hy the emperor 
Alexander, after tlie wtiTs of 1812, ’13 
and *14. (For some more information, 
set: l.oudun’s Rm'ifHopndia of Gnrdfnhu^.) 
Near this palace lies the town of Sofia, 
vviili winch Zui>koje Seld is at jm*.seut 
united, and where, some years ago, a ly- 
ccmii, for the education of civil oflicera, , 
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, was erected. , The palace appropriated to 
tiJLs lyceiini was burned down in 1820. 

Zaunkr, Francis de, wag bom at Feld- 
psituli, in German Tyrol, in 174«. He 
<'arly evinced a ilecided taste for scidp- 
•ture. In 17(10, he went to Vienna, where 
he worked for five years with pn)fessor 
Scliletterer. lie studied with ^eat zeal; 
and, a proposal luivinj:; been made to set 
• up some statues at SclioJihruiin (cp v.), he 
^>^^b^^d to- cast them. Prince Kuunitz 
(‘h V.) ordered him to brin^ within fifteen 
da}s a model fiir a spring, n-presonting 
tlic tldec largest rivers of Austria. Tlie 
modi'] met witli apjirohation. It was 
executed on a large scale; and the em¬ 
press Mariii 'Tlierega took the artist ilito 
tavor. Zauner received, in 177(5, agsist- 
ance from the government logo to Rome, 
where he studied for four years. Iti 1781, 
he was made j>rofes.sor of sculpture in 
Vienna, lie’improved the maimer of 
i-iud) mg this art m the Austrian capital, 
and executed a numbor of works; among 
othei-s, the colossal stattie of tlu' emperor 
Josejih II, wdnch the emperor I’ltmcis 11 
caused to he erected, in honor of his un¬ 
cle, m the .lose[>h sipiarc, in |807. It is 
one of the largest statues m Kuro|M'. 
Zauner cast the statue m a manner ni- 
Vi'iited by himself, which succeeded jiei- 
fectly. lie also executed the monument 
ot the emjniror Leopold II, in white mar¬ 
ble, in the ehiireh of St. Angnstine-. 'J'herc 
are many busts, statues and bass-reliefs by 
tins artist. Zauner died in in Vienna. 

Zfa. (See Maizi'.) i 

Zr.A, Franeiseo Antonio, was horn at 
.Medellin, in the provniee of Antiocpiia, in 
,\('vv Grenada, <let. 20. 1770. He studieil 
at the umvcrsitv of IJogfila, and, at an 
early age, attained veiy distiiigmshed 
aeailemie honoi's there. hen thi' gov¬ 
ernment undertook to explore the vegeta¬ 
ble rirhes of the eountj-y, }oiiiig Zi'a v\a,s 
associated with the learned Minisnn tliis 
Commission. In 1701, he was impiisoiu d 
III conse<iuence of the freedom of his oh- 
servalioiis upon politieal subjeeis, at llie 
•same time with doii Antonio Nariilo and 
other lovers of liberty. Tlie ]mitieular 
oft’ence of vvhieli be was accused, was 
liaviiig jiarlicipated in certain seditions 
meetings and conmositions, tending to ibe" 
indepetidonct ofNi'VV Grenada. 11 is trial 
lasted several year?, during vvliieh lie was 
held ill eoiifiiiemeiit, fii-stm America, and 
siihscqiK'ntly in Spain, w hither the di'eis- 
ioii of the cause was frunsferred ; and, at 
the expiration of that time, he was dis- 
e.h4rged, it being considcreil that his long 
impnsoimicnt had sutTiciently punished 
27 * 


hijtt for his imprudence. But, w^n re-' . 
stored to liberty, he was not permitted to 
return to America, being obliged, on va- , 
rious pretexts, to reside in Erance, with a 
IJension of 6000 franqs. In 1802, be re¬ 
turned to Spain, and was made adjunct 
djrector of the botanic garden of Madrid, 
and, in 1804, riirector-in-chief, and pro- 
fessor of natural sciences, notwiilisiatiding 
his anxiety for perriiisaion to revisit his 
native country. The revolution of Aran- ' 
juez, which found him engaged in scien¬ 
tific researches, drew him into the public 
.service. He was nomiriated a member of 
the piiita of notahhs, which met at Ba- 
vonne 111 1808. Afterwards liC had the- ‘ ' 
direction of u part of the mini.stry of the 
interior, imd, tinally, was prefect of Mala¬ 
ga until till' rctic'at of tlie French army. 
This event eiiahled him to terminate 
liis banisl 111 lent. In 1814, he embarked 
from Kngland, and hastened to join Boli- 
V ar in his exjiedition against the S[)aniards 
of Venezuela. T'heneefoith, Zcabeeame 
a parly to allythe exertioii.s of the .strug¬ 
gling pall lots, as the friend, the adviser, 
aiukihe political guide of Bolivar. Hewa.s 
.siiecwsively iiitendant-geneial of the hh- , 
erating tinny prbsident ofthi* eongressol’ 
Angostnia, ami vice-president of the re- 
fiiihlic of ('oli)iiihia, and, luially, envoy 
extraordinary and miiusier plenipotetitia- 
1 } to all those rouits m Kuropc to vvhiyh 
he imglit tliink jirojuT to addiess hiin.sclf, 
hemg invesied with the whole rejiresent- 
ation of’ Colomhia, fiirevi^ry .species of 
afliiirs. llis commission i- dated Doc. 

21. 18111. Zea apjieared in London in 
1820, invested with tlnse nnhinitcd pow-^ « 

' ers, and, alfhoni;h In, did not succeed in 
ohttiimijg ;jii aekiiowli'dgment of the in- 
deiiendeiij'e of Ins country, vet ho was 
ever} where heaid with respect, and ne¬ 
gotiated a loan fur £2,(X)0,0{)0 sterling 
with a comiiany of Englibh hankers at 
I’aris, Maich Id, l.'8>2. Thetefnisof the 
loan weic, as might tic expeeti'd, riith- 
t'f imfavoiahle to the new republic, 
and, ill the sequel, drew much tihloquy 
upon Zea. Rumors arose that his pow- * 
ers vvert' defective ; hut a full exanniiation 
jtroved that tlie re|iort was wholly un¬ 
founded, and the loan, although ccnstiti d 
hv the C'olomluaii consjrc.s.-^. wa- recog- . 
iiiscd and confirmed. The financial cin- 
harrassments of tlie lepuhhe ought not to 
occjision any reflections n|ioii ilic nicino- 
r} of Zea, vvho did evorv tlpng for the in¬ 
terest of Ilia country which cireuinstaiicea' 
vyonld permit. He died at Bath, of a^ii 
aneurism of the heart. Nov. 28.1822, aged - 
fifty-two years. ■ ’ • 
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, ' ZsA-BEi^bpE*, don FrancibcP de, a finally yielded to the stonir, and Zen-B'er- 
9]MNnish statesniau, had advantage, in niude-/. wtia diamissed in Ocyjher, 1Hls2r>. 
his youth, of the itititructioiiH of hte rela- The amjatolical faction now aHsnnini lui-^ 
tire, the celebrated Juvellunoa (q. v.), liniitud eoiitru) of the udniiiiietratloii, at 
whose writings be collected for pnblica- the head of whicji was placed'the dnkc 
lion, although circunistanros hdw« pro- d,‘‘l Infiintado. (q. v.) Zeu, though a man 
vented tlie execution of Ilis design. Dur* «>f alulity, as well as of niodemtion and 
jug the, jiettinsular war, he resided in 
Malaga, and engaged in luercantile spec¬ 
ulations. He tviLs tlieii sent, by the cortes, 
ambassador * to St. Petersburg, where, 
under the amhoritrof tlte re,gency at Ca¬ 
diz, and in the name of’ Ferdumnd VII. 
he coucludetl with the Russian eJiaticeN 
lor, count Konuui/off, a tix*aty of aimi\ 

-and alliance (.Fuly 30, lt?13), iii which i lie 
emperor Alexander acknowledged the le¬ 
gality of tlie ordinary fiiul the extraordi¬ 
nary cortes assembled aJ ('ado-, iiiid the 
constitution adopted by them, and iMuirid 
himsiclf to tuipport tiie Spanish go\ em¬ 
inent against France. Tins tretity is ei»n- 
tained m Scholl, Traiks dis Pair (tenth 
volume), but is omitted by iMarteiis. 

When, however, this coii'^tuuiiou was re¬ 
vived, in 1B30, eoimt \ on No.^Helnule ad¬ 
dressed a note to don Zea-Bcrniudez, ♦‘x- 
preasing AlexaiiderV (lisapi»robutton of 
the T'volution and the eonstitiition. l’’er- 
dinaiid soon after sent Zea amliassador to 
the Porte; hut he was leealled in 1H3.‘I, 
and, as the Russian eouit ■Mgmfted its 
uuwiUiiiguesa to reei-ne Intn a-^ .‘^pani.-h 
minister at St. Petersburg, lie was sent to 
Ofic court of Sl James, in lr^‘i-1, on the 
fall of the minister eminl d’ljf.iliu, eomit 
Zea-Bcnnudez was recalled, and placed 
at the heaii of the ministry. I'lie gTcat 


lihendity, having no (K'Fsonal connexions, 
family influence or party to support him 
111 Ids mea.sure!i, had been forced into a 
vacillating policy, wtiicli was ill-adapted 
to teet'ore trant)iullity to the distrticted 
eomilrv. His dismission wtis ae«-o«nted 
foi. li> some, on the sii)i])o.sition tlllat he 
had lo«l the support of the Freueli and 
En'ghsh govenimwiits, by not proeUriiig 
the acknowledgment of the inde|>eiidem'e. 
of tin’ American colonies; while others, 
with more proltalnlin, have atlnhtited it 
t<i IiH urging that mea.sure. Zeti was now 
.sent on an emlitissy to the court of Dres¬ 
den, anil remained Jliere till 1838, when 
he was a|ipomted minister at l.ondon. In 
October, 18:13, Kenliinmd being siqipuscd 
to he at the point of death, the tiposlolieal 
parly premtiturely di.selosed their de.sign 
of setting aside the ordinance by wliieh 
he had abrogated the Salie law, in li^vor 
of Ins infant daiightiT, tuid Mijiporliiig 
don (^trlo.-', hrolhei of the king, as sne- 
cesMii to the throne. In eonseijuence of 
tins (ii-'eiiyeiy, the apo-ilolienl juirty W'ere 
iniiiu-diately innoyed from the high of¬ 
fices ol'fhe :iihiiini''tiation,and their places 
yvere lilled by men of moderate and Jih- 
eral pnnei|de-!. Zea-l>ermiidez yvas up- 
pointed minister of lori'iL'ii atfiiirs, Vives 
of war, irnas of finances, iVe. Uy another 


objects of his policy yyere, to niodeiate deciee, the imnersuj, yyliieh had been 


.snppre.sM'd, yvn.s ri'esiahlishia!. 'I'hese 
ell.mires give liojie (or the ^generation of 
Spaiii. 

Zt.vLy vii, or Zkri.ami : a jirovince of 
the .\etherlunds, conijirisiiig the aiieieiit 
county f>f Zealand and Duleh Flanders, 
eoiriptised chiefly of islands at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, namely, Selioyveii, Duive- 
land, Tlioleri, Wideheren, North and ’ 
South Revclaiid, tuul WolfiTfalyk. The. 
continental part consists ineiviy ofastrjB. 
lying along the south hank ol’ the (loud, • 
or West Scheldt. The province is hound¬ 
ed north by the Floiid, or West Sehehlt, 
east and .soiitlj by E»st Flanders, and 
yv'cst by West Flanilers and the sira; 
population in iH2J>,* 12!1,IH4; square 
miles, The chief toyviis are Mid- 

dleliiirg, Flusliiiig, and Zieriek-see. The 
Hurlaee is level, and lies ho loyv'that it iS 
plices, yvho yvere declarr'd royalistSj for nee<*ssary to protect the eountry from in- 
rebellion in August, extwpcrated the apos- imdHtinii by strong dikes, wlni’h are kept 
lolical pJMly to such a degree that the king up at great labor and expense. These 


the violence of the apostolical jiarty, to 
cover tlie deficit of ujiyy ards of •‘ij(K),()(K),000 
reals, to meet the n'quisitioris ol' Franc.’, 
amounting to 58,000,000 fraiiesi and to 
restore the public credit. But he found 
himself surrounded with diflicuilics. IIi.s 
attenijits t<i procure a loan yvere misue- 
c.essful, and the alwolutists, yvho hated 
him for hi.s iiKKlcniie views,, accused him 
of favoring the eonstirutioiiahsts and the 
■frec-inasons. In this emergenc}, the 
niitiister re,<jnc.,ted permission to retire ; 
but the king yvould not consent to receive 
Jits'resignation, and he continued to rise 
in th^ estimation uf his sovereign, partic¬ 
ularly after the supjires^iop of a conspira¬ 
cy of the Carlists, in Adgnst, 1825. (See 
Spain.) The severe measures now taken 
against the absoluti.sLs, and csjiecially the 
excctition of Besenhes ami liis aceom- 
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dik^ are,from tweniy to thirty yards? in vessels’xleflred out "fiwni'.Sytttiejr,’ fifty- 
breadth at die bottom, and of sufficient six were &r New Zealand; Thei^ voyages 
width at the top tqr two carriages to pass were undertaken ohiefiy for .tt^ .ptu^pioise 
abreast; yet the country has been ex- of procuring New Zealand flax ;buT it has 
posed to heavy calamities from the sea’s also bedn customary fortbe.veBselei to land 
breaking over the dikes in storms. The parties on difterent parts of the coast, to 
soil is a rich, black mould, excellent for prosecute the whale and seal fisheries in 
pasturage, and for the culture of madder, the bays, which are frequented,' at certain, 
flax, cole-seed, A-e. The exports are' seasons of tlie year, by the black Wiiale 
corn, madder, flax, salt,'meat, linen yarn, alul the seal. Establishments have also 
rape seed and oil. The air is damp from been formed for the j«irpo.se of procuring 
exhalations of fresh water, jirudiieti-ve of sjinrs fiir shipping, anij^ timber lor honse- 
bilms complaints and agues. The mn- building; and several large vessels have 
Jority nf the inhabitants are Cabimsts; been built here by English mechanics, 
there are, also, some Catliolies, Lutherniis, assisted by the natives. (Busby’s ^uthen- 
and Aleimonists. (See JVtilierlnnifs.) tir Ivfoiyiation rdatiee to jVeio Soietk- 

ZkalaxO, or SKKr.AXj); the largest of Jf 'aks ami .Ytw Zealand, l,,oudon, 1832.) 
the Danish islands between the Cattegat The churcli missionary society and the 
and the Baltic, sejmrated from Sweden Wesleyan mibsioiiiu’y society have both 
by the Sound, and from Fimcn by the had settlements on tht;' northern island 
,*<lrcal Hell; alxmt sixty-fite miles long for a number of years. The stations of 
from north to south, and sixty from east the former are at tlie Bay of Islanils and 
to west; square miles, 2800; ]>opnlation, Kidee Kidee, sixteen mile« from that 
200,3.50. It lias no mountains; hut ihe place. Aliout a dozen ntiaaonories, witli 
qiirfaee is finely variegated, having small their, fiimiliea, reside here, and have cs- 
liills and fields of a fertile soil, intersect- tabh'ilK'd schools for the instruction of the 
e,d by eanuls, resembling, in some fiarts, natives. Theseeircuinstances,and,thediffi- 
in summer, vv'hcii the ground is eovereil eulties occasioned by'the conduct of runa- 
With vegetation, the. country of Lorn- way eonvirts from New South Wales, have 
hanly. It produef's large crops of corn, led the British government to establish au 
and has excellent pasture. Besides sev- agent or resident in New Zi.aland. The 
erul tow ns of coiisidcralile iiupoitimce, latest accounts of New Zealand arc to l)c 
It coiitiuiis ihe fiirtress of Elsinore, or found in Cruise’s Jovntal of ten Months' 
Helsingilr, and the capital anil royal resi- Re,si(lenre in JYeii\ Zealand (London, 
deuce, Copeiiliagen. (S«“e Denmark, and 1823); Earle’s jVmic Months' Residence 
Cojaenhafren.) in A'ctr Zealand^ in 1827 (London, 183‘i); 

Zealvm), New; two islands m tlie and the work of Biisliy, above mention- 
SoiiUi Pacific oceiui, discovered by tlie ed.—Tlie fillh volume of the Library of 
Dutch iiiivigiitor Tasman, m 1(!-J2. He Entertaining Knowledge, entitled file 
I sailed along the eastern coast, and sup- .Vcia Zealanders, contains a full and in- 
lio.icd it to be, a pari of the soiilliern eon- tercsting view of the islands and theirin- 
tment, then imagined to occupy tbesi* nil- habitants. The language of the New 
known regions. From the Diitcli the Zealaiidei-s is railically the same with that 
newly-discovereil eoiiutry received the spoken in Otaheite, in the Sandwich 
name of New Zealand. In Cook group, and m many other islands of the 
first discovered tlie strait wliich lieara liis SoUth M'h. Its principal characteristic is 
name, and separates the two islands from the simplicity of its grammatical forms: 
each other, the northi'rnmost of wincli is it has no distinction of geialer; dcclcii- 
called l'’,ahciiiomauw'e, and'thc southern- sion and ooiijiigalion arc eftccted, as in 
most ’ravui-Pocnamoo. They extend English, by particles, and superlatives 
from 34'^ to 47° S. lat., and from Jti7° to are made by reduplication. A (Inuiiinar 
179° E. lou., w ith ail area estimated at and Vocabulary of the Lanmiage of New 
about 95,000 square miles. Lying about Zealand, compiled by jirowssor. Lee of 
300 leagues east of the eastern shore of Cambridge, was published by the church 
New llollaiiil and Van Diei'iieii’s Laiid, missionary society, iii 1820. The English 
these islands liav» recently become the alphabet is used in this work, hut is much 
tlieatre of uii active (vuimit;rce between less suitable lor that pur|tosi’ than the 
the New Zealanders aud the British colo- Indian alphabet of Mr, Ibckering (of 
■ lusts in that region. During the year which an account is given lu our article 
■ 1830, the total tonnage of vessels clcai-ed BWttng-). The New Zealanders are, 
out from New Soiitli Wales for New Zea- perbajis, superior in vigor of mind *iu| 
land was 5888 tons ; and ofsi'venty-eight in forecast to all other savages who have 
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made so little advance in the mt^of civ* 

- iiized life : tliey ai'e remarkable, for their 
^ energj and stdY-dfenial in the pursuit of 
■ distant adv;mtages; 'and their diseeniment 
in ajiprcciating the benefits of civi^zation 
is etiually strikiuc. They are also re¬ 
markable for tlie ferocity with which they ■ 
engage in the perj)otnal wars that the 
ditfereni tribes wage with each other; 
for a contehijit of human life, which i?! 
the natural result of a warfare that aims 
at the exterimnati§n or captivity of the 
hostile tribe; and for the revolting jnne- 
, ' tiee of eating the flesh of the enemies 
they have slain, and even of their onii 
slaves when pressed by hunger. It ha*' 
been stated, in jialliation of the charactei 
of the New Zealander, that this is a su- 
}*erstitiuus oliservnnce; but tho-^* who 
are best acquainted with them afiiim that 
it is also the result of a preference foj that 
sort of food. Their chiefs aic lieredita- 
ry, and of difTerent rankN forinnig, with 
their eonnexions, a kind of aiistoeracy, 
the prineipul memhers of w iiiclit n|o\ dif¬ 
ferent degrees of antlioriu ; Ian iliejtower 
' of tlie jnincijial .cliiiT of the tribe is kl>- 
solnte; and tlic gn at l>oiI\ of the pert;ilc 
are "c a state of slaiyry, and at ihc cnliii' 
disposal of their mast('i>, wlio jint them 
to death on die siir-htcst /vcca'ion, or from 
mere caprice. 'J’he looti of tlicsc isiaiid- 
t'ro consists of fliq root of the fern iptirtfi 
• csculenta), wliicli grows to a iaigc si/c, 
jind in the greatest ahitndancc, m cver\ 
{(art of the islands, and ofpolaiocv, winch 
arc cultivated ly> the slaves. "1111111 of 
the cliiets also |>osso'-> herds of swnic, 
hot seldom or never nsi' the Ije-li of the, 
latter as an ailiele ol' loorl, when llie\ can 
di-’pnM' of it ill trading with I'.mope.ms. 
{lliishy, {(. (iO.) The New /(‘tLlander 
does not, like .some savages, (h s)ii'e tlie 
haliit.s of civ ili/.cd life; nor is i;e, like 
others, inc.ipahle of ajijiri'iMath/g il-- ad¬ 
vantages. 'Fije Use ol" firc-aiins h.i" Iw'- 
corae giMieral among these islai)d<>r.s, and 
the whale fisln^'y is i urried on in canoes 
. Hianued wholly hy natives. 'Phev are 
also acquainted wiili the |)iaetiee of agi 1- 
culture, tlie art of weaving, and have 
some junsical wind in.strumentsi The 
dress of both se.ves is the .same, and eon- 
sihts of an inner mat or tunie, lastened, 
by a girdle, round tlie waist, ainl an np- 
]>er cloak, liotb ol" whn ii are made of the 
native, flax. They are generallv tall, 
'strong, active, and widl-shajied ; the hair 
ctariniouly straight, and, the eorn|>levion 
biow'ii. The {(tticfice of tatioohig iseoni- 
inon(fipe Taitooiiif^); atid the taboo (q. v.) 
also jirevails here, as in tqaiiy of the Sontli 

. I 


sen islands. Of their religious opinions 
we have no acenrau' account: they are 
said to have no tetnjiles, and do not ap- 
jinir to'assemble togetlier for {)urj>twe of 
worsliij). The face of the eonntry is ir- 
re.gnlar and broketi, {iresenting many 
lolly and'steep mountains, interspersed 
witii fertile v'ulleys and lovely jilaiiLs. 
IVIncli of the land is covered by loftv 
trees; and where there is no wood, the 
{iiTV ailing {ilant is the fern, which riwsto 
till* height of six or seven feet. The rli- 
niate is lenqierate, snlTenng from neither 
e.xtreme of he^U or cold: the soil' is, in 
geneml, neli, .-is the jirofnse vegetation 
with wliieli it is coveted, and the extraor- 
dinarv vigor of its proilnetioiis, prove, 
(For an aeeonnt of two of the most im- 
jiorUint vegetfihle productions, si'C Flar, 
•Vcie Zenlaiul, and .Veie Zealand Spiv- , 
og(.] 'J'ho native land animals are not 
nnmerons; tlie most eoininon us an ani¬ 
mal resembling the fox-dog, which i.s 
sometimes eaten ; the lut aiul bat ur<‘ also 
I’ouml. 'Plu' birds aie vt'rj nninerous, 
and almo.st all {(eenliar* to tin* eonntrv ; . 
and tlie .shores abound with fish. (Sv'i' 

. htsiralia.) 

Zi. vi.ors, ;iniong the Jiavs; tlcise who 
weie /etdoiis (’or die honor of (jod and 
Ins teiiqde, anil not imfreqnently went .so 
far lluit tiny stoned, or oiheivvisc vle- 
striyeil, snjijio.sed l)ki“|iJieniers, or Suh- 
hath-liiv'akers. 

ZmiiA. (See //m-.k.; 

Zki ( Mix (;n Italian, ztrhvo, from zerra, 
tlie mint ’..In ro the money is eonieil); the. 
;;ol(l coin of the lurmer nqmhhe of \'en- 
lee. I .'filaiii gold coins of other eonntnes, 
s .( h iLs the pajial doiniinons, .some other 
Italian states, and Tmkev, are also i ailed 
zerrhin.i. 'Phe Florentiiio zti;rhi}vi tire call¬ 
ed gig/mb', fnim the lilies of the graial- 
dneal arms impressed on them ; and the 
Austrian ziecInvJi, or dneat-s, jiarfienlaHy 
lliose of Ciemnitz (<{. v.), are called, in It¬ 
aly, uiip-hfri. 'Phe. X'enetian zccrJmui were 
eijual to the ilnngarian ihirats in aetniil 
value, lint stood from four to live per 
cent, higher in Venice, 'Phe italiaii 
diieat, a silver com, is to he (li.slingnished 
from the zerrhiu. Gold ducats an* rarely 
coined in Italy. 

. Zki harfah, or ZAtiiARiAn; one of the 
twelve minor iirojihets, of whose history 
little is known. We are ignorant IhkIi oV 
the time- and the place of his birth. lie 
18 called the son of Ilaraehiah, and was 
eommiHHJoned hy God to exhort the Jews ' 
to undertake the resloraiion of the lenipie. 
Like the other projihcls, he also {(reaches 
moral roformatiuii. llis olisciirity hoH 
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milch embarrassed his numeirous com¬ 
mentators. « 

Zeelani). (See Zealand.') ' 

Zeuedin, or SzEGEDm; a -royal free 
fown of Ilungop', in Csongrad, near the 
conflux .offthe rivers Maros and Theissc; 
t)0 miles north-west ofTemesvar, 68 north 
<»f Belgrade ; Ion. E.; lat. 46° 1,V 

N.; population, .'12,000; hoiiaes, 3800. It is 
• 111 rounded by a mound and moat, has a 
bnck fort, is one of the most considerable 
towns in Hungary, and contains a college 
of th^ monks called Piarists, a Catlmlic 
gymnasium, a small [ihilosophical semi¬ 
nary, a monastery of Minorites, and sev¬ 
eral Catholic and Greek churches. It 
has some manufactures of woollens, 
leather and to\s. Its commercial iuter- 
eourso is considerable, its jmsifion, at the 
junction of tw'o navigable rivers, giving it 
the command Of an extensive water car¬ 
riage. The exports consist chiefly of 
Cora, cattle, wool, tobacco and timlx r. 

ZEisBERGER^David, aniissioiiarj' among 
till' Indians, distinguished by his zeal in 
religious labors, anf.1 by.the services winch 
he has rendered to general philology, was 
born 111 Moral la, a prbvince of Austria, 
whence lie emigrated, when jouiig, with 
his parents, to llcmihut (ip v.), in IJpjier 
I.naatia, for the sake of obtaining religious 
liberty. In 1738, he went to America, 
and landed in Georgia, where, at that 
tune, some of the United Brethren (<]. v.) 
had begun a settlement I'or the purposi 
orpreaeliing the gospel to the Creek na- 
tion. Tlience he removed to Pennsyba- 
nia. and assisted at the commencement of 
the settlements of Bethlehem and Naza- 
retli. Prom 1746 to bis death, which took 
place Nov. 17,1808 (when he was eighty- 
seven veara and sevgn months old), a jie- 
riod oi sixty-two years,,he was, with vei-y 
few and short intervals, a missionary 
among the Inditms, and made himselt’ 
master of several of their languages. 
Those Indians among whom lie li\ed 
loved him, and often referred decisions, 
. even respecting disputes among diflerent 
trilies, to him. He received no salary, 
wanting nothing but food and clothing, 
and libeity to preach the gospel. He was 
one of thc'oldest white settlers in the state 
of Ohio, and there, and in Upper Ciuiada, 
dwelt with die Indians, who ■ had given 
him the name pf ^nniiseerarhtri (signify¬ 
ing On-ike-pumpkin), with whom he en¬ 
dured thd greatest liardshii>s. He was 
chiefly acipiuinted with two Indian lan¬ 
guages, the Onondago (one of the idioms 
of the Six Nations) and the Delaware, but 
understood 'other languages connected 


. . - 
with them. Jn the Onondago he com- 
pleted, about the year 1768, two gram¬ 
mars, one written kx English and the 
other in German, and « copious dictionar 
ry‘ (German and Indian), i;ontaining up- i 
wards of one thousand seven hundred 
pages. In the language of tlie Lenape 
(or Delaware), he published, in the yeat 
1776,' hi.s first edition of a spelling-book, 
and, in 18(X5, his second edition, enlarged. 
Two other books were published by him 
in this language, the one sermons to chil¬ 
dren, atid the other a hymn-book, con-, 
tainiiig about three hundred sixty pages, 
and upwards of five hundred hymns,, 
translated jiartly from the English, partly 
from the German. He left, in manuscript, a 
grammar of the Delaware language, wiit - 
ten in (Jernian, which has Ik'cii translated 
into English for the American Philosoplii- , 
cal Society of Philadelphia, by Mr. Diipon- ■ 
cpaH,and which the distinguished andlearn- 
cd translator pronounces to be the most 
conii>lete grairnmir that we have e\ er had 
of any one of those languages w liich are 
culled barbarous (see hidian Languages, 
Ap|K'iidix to vol. vi); and also a transla¬ 
tion into Delaware of the Harmony of the 
Four Gosi« Is. Mr. Zeisberger’s works 
are so important to the students of die 
jiarticular dialects which he had learned^ 
and afford so valuable materials to the 
general philologist, that we think it prop- , 
er to add tlic titles of them, as tkey are 
eiuinieratcd in the Catalogue annexed to 
Mr. Dupoiiceau’s Repon to the American 
IMiilosophical Society, in whose library 
they are detiosited : Deulsch und Onon- 
dagoische^ n'orterbiuh; a Dictronary of 
tlie German and Gnondairo Languages 
(f vols-, 4to., MS.); a Gruiuinar of the 
Leniii Lenape or Delawara lionguage 
(translated from the Gcnrian MS. of the 
authdt' by P. S. Duponceau, since pub-, 
lished in the Transactions of the Pliilo- 
soplncal Society at Pbiludelpbia); Essay 
of an Onmid^o Grammar, or a sliort In¬ 
troduction to Icorn the Onondago, alias 
IMaqua,Tongue (4to.,67 pp., MS.); Orion- 
dagoische Crammatik (4to., 87 pp., MS.): 
another Onondago Grammar (in the Ger¬ 
man language, 4to., 176 pp., MS.) .®ee a 
.Narrative the Mission of the United 
Brdhren among the Delawar^ and Mohtsan 
Indians, from its Commence^nent, in 1740,- 
to 1808, by John Heckewelder (q. v.) 
(Pbiladelpliia, 1820). 

Zkist. (See Zeysl.) 

, Zeitz ; formerly a Saxon city, but* 
since 181 ."i, has belonged to Prussia.^ It 
is about twenty-three miles distant from 
Leipsic, on the right bai^ of the White - 
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, Bister, on a high niouptuin, contains 7000 
■ inhabitants, manufactories of cloth, leatli- 
«r, &r. The town 4s very oW, has four 
. .'churclies, and a gymnasium, a house of 
correction, an institution for the reforma¬ 
tion of juvenile offenders, a goo^ lil)rary 
with J2,000 voluinos and njany manu¬ 
scripts. The former bishopric of Zeit/. 
was founded by the ctnperor Otho I, m 
968, in order to juomote the conversion 
of die Wends (q. v.) to Christianity. In 
1029, the bishops transferred their see to 
Naumburg. * 

Zelle, or Cell* ; a city of Hanover, 
m Lunebtirg, 128 miles west of llerliii; 
Ion. 1(P 14; E.; lat. 53°42'N.; popula¬ 
tion, including the suburbs, 972it. It con¬ 
tains five cimrehes, two liosj)itals, a gj in- 
nasiutn,an orplian-liouse, a lunatic lio.spi- 
tal, a school of surgeiy, a socictj of agri¬ 
culture, &c. It is foitidcil. .‘111(1 tolcrablj 
'» built, situated on the Aller, ninch i*. here 
navigable, and, behind tin- i\e« 'fown, 
is joined by the Fiihsei', and has soine 
trade and inuYnifactnres. It comain.- the 
courts of apjieal for the llanovenim terri¬ 
tory at large.. It wa-^ formerly die capital 
of i duchy belonging to the house of 
' linuswick. 

Zelteb, Cliarle.s Kreileiie, jirofe.ssor 
and director of the singini: academy in 
Berlin, a man of much inusieul talent, i\as 
bom in 1758, in Berlin. In Ins .se\(>n- 
teentli year, he began to learn the trade 
of his father, a mason. All Ins leisiue; 
however, was gi\cn to miiMC. ,Bachs 
and Hasse’s works first made linn ue- 
qiiainted with the ruhis of scii jitifu' rom- 
{Kisition. At last his father Ibrhade linn 
the study of music ^ altogether, lieeause, 
he iiegittcted his tradi'. In 17K1, he bi< 
came a inastiT mason. Being now inde- 
yiendent, he itecaine an active niemher 
of the singing academy above mentioned, 
of which he \v;ih nuiiie direi tor in l^^OO. 
In 180ft, lie ^^as made professor of nni.sie 
in the Berlin aciulemy of arts and sciences, 
add founded the hist LiedeiiaJH (glee 
club) ill Berlin. From this glee club nu¬ 
merous others proceeded in Germany, to 
which the ainateiii-sof unisic are indebted 
for many beautiful tunes and songs. He 
comjiosed iimny glees for this club. He 
also compose^ other music ; but hi.s glees 
and motitttfe (q.v.) are Ins la-st produc¬ 
tions. He has done niiieli towards im¬ 
proving vocal music in Berlin, a city jier- 
iiafjs superior to siny in rcHpect to the 
-genera! diffusion of fine singing. Died’Ii2. 

Zemlev. (See Semlm.) 

Zemzem. (See Mecra.) 

ZEiVD-AvLS'Ei (Living fford) is the 


ZENITH. 
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name of the sacred books whicli the de¬ 
scendants,, .of the ancient Por.siaiis,. the 
Guelx-rs (q, v.) iy Persia, and tiie l*arsees 
ill India, assert that they received, more 
tlian-four thousand years ago, from their 
lawgiver, and the founder of tlie'ir religion, 
Zoroaster (q. v.), or Zerdiisht.. English 
and French travelh'rs, at an early jicrioiJ, 
gn\<“ some information rc-spccting the ly- 
ligion of the Giiebcrs and their sacred 
books. AiKjuctil (lu Perron (q. v.) learn¬ 
ed, during his residence in India, tlic sa¬ 
cred langimgc in wliicli those hooks are 
wntti'ii, bEoughl copies^ of tlicni to Ku- 
rojip 1(1 17()2, and piiblislicd, in 1771, a 
French translation of liic Znid-.lvesta. 
English and (jeniiun scholars soon raised 
doiilits icsjtecting the gcnuincne.ss and 
antiqiiitj ortliese WTitings, wlncli occa¬ 
sioned (hspiites. Even the lire-vvorsliip- 
pei'^ (q. V. I ilieiii'.elve.s are said to have 
admitted that the real Zendala lia-x 
long been lost. Tlii'ir present lio(»ks an' 
.said to he legends of the middle ages, aiul 
till* religion of thi* ]>ri sent Giielaus a nn,\- 
tiirc ot’ancient Greek, (’hristi.in, and per¬ 
haps even .Mohaininediin iiotioiis. llask 
(q. V.), however, iii hi' treati.se On the 
\ge and Geniiinene.ss of the Zend J.an- 
gnag(' and of the Zend-Avesta (translated 
into (Jermnn hv Hagen; Herlni, 182(1,, 
niaint.ims the gi'nniie iiess of the Zrrui- 
.dvesfit, at least of 'oiuc parts; Inn who is 
the author he docs not decide. The 
Z(ia/-.h’(,vfrt consists ot'five jiuoks, writ¬ 
ten in the Zend language. Amit of^il 
was revealed to Zoroaster In Ormu/d, 
the hiiihest among good beings. 'J’hej 
treat ot' Oiniu/dj and of the antag¬ 
onist prinriple of evil, Ahriman ; also of 
the genn ot’ lieaven (the angels), the re¬ 
ward j and piniislinit iits of a future slate, 
(.'ve., and aie read aloud during religion^ 
service. Another jiart eonsists of a col¬ 
lection of praj'ers. glonfieutions of the 
most important genii, moral sentiments, 
&e. These are by various authors, and 
written in various dialects. 'I’lKTe are 
also liistoricul and geographical notices 
contained in these books, which, hovvev- 
er,seein to be capable of various interpre¬ 
tations. Respecting the contents of the 
Zend writings^ see Uliodes’s work, 77u .Sn- 
rmJ 'Vradihofui and the romplrtf Religion.' 
Sifshm of the ancient, Itactrimua, Medi¬ 
um Persians, or of the Zend People 
(Frankl'ort on the Maine, 1820). 7’iic ^eat 
vvoi;k of M, Burnouf, secretary of the 
Asiatic, society in I’aris, will tlirow light 
on tins subject. (See /luraoii/', Appendix 
to this volimui.) 

Zenith ; an Arabic word, used iu as- 
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tronomy to dehote the vertical point of the 
heavens^ that point of the heavens 
directly over the head of the observer. 
EacIi^)oint on the surface of the eartll. hoa 
therefore its corresponding zenith. The 
zenitli is called the “pole of the horizon,” 
as it is 90° distant from every ])oint of 
that circle. {See JVadir .)—The fenith 
distance of a heavenly body is’ the arc in- 
» leiTe[)tP(l betwcc'ii the body atid the ze¬ 
nith, h(>ing the santc as the eo-altitudc of 
the body. 

Zeno ; a name which often apjtears in 
anci('ht history. Two philosophers of 
this name are particularly e<;lebrated:— 
1. Zeno, the Eleatie, of Elea, or Veha, a 
Greek colony m Magna (ira-eia, lived 
about the ejgutieth Olympiad (about 450 
B. C.), at which time he went with Par¬ 
menides to Athens. He was a discifilc 
of the Eleatie seliool, founded by Xenoph¬ 
anes. ((]. V.)’ To him IS ascribed the 
invention, or at least tin* developerncnt, of 
' dialei'tics, of w'hich he made us<- with 
much aeiitenc'ss for tlio defence of the 
Kli'atic system. Of bis wiitings, nothing 
has come dow'ii to us. According to Ar¬ 
istotle, he taught tlial there is only one 
lieing, winch is (,'od ; that in natiin'there 
IS no \acuum, and that motion js mijios- 
-ible. Seneca men asserts that lie cairied 
his scepticism so far as to dmy the exist¬ 
ence of external objects. Hi> is repre¬ 
sented as a man of noble spirit, liiiE of 
vigor and j)atnoli.'«m. Failing in his at¬ 
tempt to deliver JHea from the tv rant 
Nearchus, lii' calmly endured the torture, 
and at length liit off his own tongue, m 
order to prevent himself from betraying 
his companions. Ii is .said that he was at 
last pounded in a mortar; and that,in the 
midst of his torments, he called Nearchus 
to bun, as if lie wished to reveal some- 
ihing of importance, 'fin; tyrant ap¬ 
proached, and Zi'iKi, pretending to whis¬ 
per, caught his ear with Ins teeth, aiul Itit 
It off. 

y. Zeno, the founder of the Stoic .sect, 
was born at Oittimn, a maritime town of 
('yjiriis, about 3l!l» li. (^ His fiitlier was 
a merchant, who .occa.sionally visited 
Ntlieii.s, where he jiurchased many ef the 
writings of the Sociatic philosojihers for 
his son, who eaily displayed a great pro¬ 
pensity for h armiig. Wlien be became a 
man, he visited Athens himself, where he 
became tbe disciple of the Cynic philoso¬ 
pher Crates; but, wishing to extend the 
sjihere of Ins knowledge bt'yond the nar- 
rov*' limits of a sect which prided itselt in 
a contempt for all scionce, he forsook 
Crates for Stilpo, and various other mas¬ 


ters, finishing his cotirse of study in ihe'^* 
school of Poletnon, wljo defected his pur- 
' pose of selecting maorials for the foraia- ‘ 
tion of a sect of his own. The design he ^ 
ulfimately cairied "into execution, in ,a 
place called the painted porch, froin its • 
lieing adorned with the pictures of Pdlyg- 
notus, and other eminent painters, and 
more generally the Stou, or porch^ <vbence 
all his followers acquired tiie name of ' 
Stoics. Zeno obtained grtiat fame by tbe, ■ 
acuteness of his reasonings; and, his pri¬ 
vate ebaraeter being also biglily rcspefcla'- ‘ 
ble, he was much lieldved and esteemed 
l)j' his numerous disciples, and 'eyeu by 
the gn'at. The .Athenians placed so much 
eonfideiice. in his integrity, that they de¬ 
posited the keys of ihcir citadd in his 
liaiids, and decreed him a golde^i crown ' 
and a statue. He is said to have corne 
rich into Greece, but he lived with great 
simjilicity and ab.stcmiou5rie8s; and the 
iiiodesty of bis (Jisposition led him to slum 
iTow'dk and personal distinction?. He 
reached tli<‘ advanced age* of ninety-eight, 
when, hurting tone of hi.s fingers in a fall, 
he mteriireted the accident into a wani- 
ing to depart, .and, ie|)eatiiig fro'in the 
tragedy of \iohe, “Here I am; vyhy do 
you e.all me ?” went lihiiie and strangled 
liiiii.self, on the jiniiciple that a man was 
at libelty to part With life whenever be 
deemed it eligible to do so. I'l'lit' .\theni- 
aiis lioiiorcd liim vviili u public funeral' 
and ii tomb, with an in^erijition recording 
his services to youth, by his rigid hictilca- 
tioii of virtuous priiicipies and good con¬ 
duct. His death ts dated in the first year 
of the Pithh Olympiad (B, C. 263). As 
the founder of a new school, he seems 
rather to have invented new terms tliaa 
new doetriiies, and agiecd in many' points' 
with his niiister.s of the Platonic sect. In 
morals, he followed the principles of the 
("ynics, freed of tlrir practical indecen¬ 
cies, vvbicli indiK'cd .hivi'niil to observe 
tliiit the two sects only differed in the tu¬ 
nic. (For an account of bis pliilosopliy, 
sec Shirs.) 

Zrxo, Nicholas and Anthony ; two cel¬ 
ebrated Veiietiatvimvigators of the four¬ 
teenth-century, to whom the discovery of 
.Ameri'ea, prior to the voyage of (’ohiiii- 
biis, has been attributed. The story is as 
follows : Nicholas having set sail in a 
ship equipped at his own co.st, on a voy¬ 
age to Flandci's and England (about 
d.’iiSft), was driven by a storm upon aii 
island calk'd by the inhabifants Friscland, 
wbicb geographers suppose to have been 
one of tbe Faroe i.slaiids. Here he wfta 
kindly received by a prince of some 
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neighboring island/^* called Porlan^ who 
Was then meditating die conquest of 
Friseland. Having* aided that f^noe in 
conquering this and other northern 
islands, Nicholas Zeno sent for bis broth¬ 
er Antliony, who joined him there in 
1391 or 1392. The former died .about 
1395; but the latter remained in die 
country till alxuit 1405, when he returned 
to Venice. During their residence in 
Friseland, their attention was attracted hy 
die rejiori of a iislierman concerning 
sonie land about 1000 miles west of Friso- 
land, inhabited by people living in cities, 
acquauited with die mechanical arts, and 
possessing some Latin hooks, which, liow- 
ever, diey did not understand. While in 
that country, which he said was called 
Estoiiland^ the same person declared that 
he went, in a fleet fitted out by the prince 
of Estotiland, to a country to the south, 
called Drogeo, the inliahitants of wliieh 
were naked and barbarous, though, fur 
to the south-west, there was another ci\ il- 
ized country, wh(*re die fXHipIe had great 
, abundance of gold and silvt r, and in then 
. temples sacrificed human vicnms. This 
acc Mint determined the prince to send an 
exp> dition thither under Anthony Zeno, 
winch, however, returned, after diVover- 
ing the isiarul of Icuna, and \isiting 
Greenland, without fteroiniilishifig the 
objects of t|ie voyage. The relation and 
letters of the brothers Zeiu, and the maji 
<»f the country mentioned iii tlieni, rr- 
mained in the fiuiiih archnes a century 
and a half, when they were jiublished li\ 
-Marcolini, under the title of the Di'seove- 
ry of the Isles of Frinelaml, Esland, Eii- 
groveland, Estotiland and Ictina (\’eiiice, 
lotiB), This work i^ given in the hecorui 
volume of Ramusio’s colleetiou, and iii 
the third volume of Hakluyt, and has 
excited niueli discussion among geo- 
iTiiiphical writers, such as Giteliiis, IVli-r- 
•ator, Forster, Malte-lfruii,tfcc. The lat¬ 
ter considers Estotiland to be Newlbiiiid- 
laiid, Drogeo, Nova Hcotia or New Eng¬ 
land, and the civilized {K'ople to tlie 
south, the Me.xicatis, or some ancient na- 
jion of Florida or Louisiana, Ir\iiig 
{Life of ColumLus, a|)|x>iiiiix, No. xjii) re¬ 
marks that, although the. hVothers Ziaii 
probably visited (ireculoiid, the rest of 
the story resehibles the fables circulated 
shortly after the discove.ri. of (.'olumhus, 
* to arrogate to other nations and jiidivkhi- 
als the credit of the achievi'nient.—See, 


tion of finding land to thc^cst, and not 
to the north. > 

Zeno, Apoetoio,an eminent Italian man' 
of Ifetterti, was horn at Venibo, in lt>(}8. 
He was the son of a physician in that 
(uty, who was a descendant from a noble 
family long settled in tlie island of Cnn- 
diu. I He WHS educated in a seminary of 
religion at'Castelli, hut principally culti¬ 
vated polite literature, and tlic study of 
Italian liistory and antiquities. He first 
acquired celebrity tij his inelo-ilrumas—a 
speciosof jxietry then much in vogue jii Ita¬ 
ly. Ill 1(J9(>, he instituted at Venice the 
academy DegU Atiiiuosi,aiid wasthoeditor 
of the Giornak tk' LcUerati (tJUdia^ of 
which he publislicd thirty-eight volumes 
between the jearsl7l0aud 1719,and wliirli 
.still maiiitaiiis its reputation. His first mu-, 
sical drama, L'tyranni f>hVc,WtiB pei-fonii- 
ed at Venice in 1(>9.’); and between that 
time find his quitting Vieiiiia, to winch he 
was invited by Fliarle.s VI, in 1718, who 
maile him Ixitii his poet and hLstorian, he 
jirodiiced fi>rt)-si.x operas and seventeen 
oratfirios. He continued eleven years in 
tlie imjH'rial .service, at the exj>iralJoii of 
which he obtained lii.sdisinissirai from llie 
enqxTor, liis persoiiiil frignd, who allovvfid 
him to retain his salary till .oiiditioti of 
.furnishing aniiiially a ilrunia tor iiiiisie ; 
whieh lie continued to do until die ap- 
pointiiient of ]Meta.“lasio. On his return 
to Vfiiice, he lived in literaiy leisure until 
hi.s death, Nov. 11, 17,'K), a tew momh.s 
beton* vvloc.h he gave his valuable library 
and collection of coin-to the Domiiucaiio. 
Zeiie was of iiiuch service to the iiinsical 
jioetrv of the Italians, i.>h|)pcially tlie ope- 
111 , lo winch he gave a more ntguiar form, 
(ftee OptrUf anil JtalMn Podn/.] Hut liis 
labors a- a biographer and fiistorinn are 
of more im[»onunce. These include Ins. 
notes to Eontanuii's Hihliotera tklla Kin- 
(/iirnzfi Hallann, liis Dissirtazioni Vossiaiu’. 
his additions to Foresti’s Mapptimm- 
(lo Jslorico, and his biographies of Sahel- 
lico, Guurini, Davila, and the three Mu- 
niitiu.ses. ]|r> also aiiled the labors of 
others, as Mtiratori. The dramatic works 
of Zeno were' pnhiished at Venice in 1744 
(10 vol.s., 8vo.). They rank not very' high 
tvs fioetical compo.silions; hut he is the 
first Italian piM’t who gave his country¬ 
men good rules for tragedy, and freed if 
fmm tile in^termixture of low bufTootiery, 
vVitli which the Italian serioiis draqia was 
iiefore infected. His letters, whicli were 


further, Darn’s-//whure (fc I'mise (vol. i, publislicd in 17.52 (3 vols., Hvo,), contain 
b. 40).-^At all events, it is evulenr that jiiueh sound criticisun, and inuuy notices 
Columbus had no knowledge of these of the literoi-y history of his time, 

' accounts, as he sailed under liie ex^iectu- Zknobia, queen of Palmyra, glain^il?. 
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her descent from the Macedonian kings 
of Egj pt. SjiG was instructediin the sci- 

^cncfls by the celebrated Longinus, and 
hiadc such progress that, besides licr na¬ 
tive tongue, slie spoke the Latin, (Jreek 
and Syrian languages. She also patron¬ 
ised learned men, and hersell\formed an 
cpitoni(? of Egyptian history. She was 
marricil to Odcnatiis, king of Palmyra, 
and accompanied him both in the war and 
the chase ; and the success of his military 
expedition against the Persians is, in a 
great degree, attrihiited to her priidtaice 
and eournge. Gallicnu.'^, in return for 
services which timded to jircbcrve the 
East to the Romans after the captuie of 
Valerian by Sapor, king of pcieia, declar¬ 
ed Odoiiatns emiieror; on ixho&e death, 
in JiG7, slu! as''imicd the sovereignly, un¬ 
der the title of queen of the I'^.ast. Slie 
preser\ed the proviiiees winch liad been 
ruled by Odenatus, and was )uep.iiing to 
make other conquests, when tin' succes¬ 
sion of Aurehtiu to the jmrjile led to a 
Runuiktihle ehauge of fortune. Tli:U 
martial jinnee,disgusted at the usui|)atiou 
of tin* richest jtrovinees of tlie Ettst li_\ a 
limnile, di'fi'imined to inidu' war ujion 
lier ; and, ha\ing gamed two hattle^, be¬ 
sieged her III Palmyra,whete slie defend¬ 
ed herself w ith great lirai cr\. .\r length, 

finding tliat the city would lie olihged to 
surrender, she ijintted it pruately; hut 
the emperor,diav ing notiet' of hei escajie. 

. caused her to be pursued with sueii ddi- 
gciieo that she was overtaken just as slie 
got into a boat to cross the I'hiiilirates. 
Aurehim spared her life, hut made lier 
serve to grace his triumjih. The Homan 
soldici's ileuiaiiiled her htt>; and, ticcord- 
mg to Zosjuius, she juirehased her sali-ty 
by sacrificing licr ministers,among whom' 
was the distmguislu'd Longinus. She 
WHS allowed to jiass the ri'inamdefof her 
life as a Homan matron ; and her daitgli- 

- tors vviTC married, by Aurohan, into fain 
ihes of dislmetion. Her only surviving 
son retired into Armenia, where the eni- 
jieror bestowed on him a small primd- 

* palily. 

Zfnt^f.r, George, Ercvlenc, hai-on von, 
Bavvirian minister of justice, was born in 
1752, in lutfiible life, at ytra.ssenlieini, m 
the Palatinate, studied at Metz, Gdttiiigon 
and Wetzlar, and vvis madu jirolessor. of 
law in the univi'rsity of Heidelberg, 
where he began tb lecture, in 1771), vvitli 
inueh success. At a later jieribd, he was 

* attached to the h'gation of the J’avari- 
an Palatinate, at the congress of Kastadt 

' (q. V.), and, in 179i), was invited to Munich 
• as privy counsellor. Front him origiiiat- 
voi,.,xiii. 2tJ 


ed the two ordinanees of 1799 god 1802, 
:^r theMraprovenicni of education in Ba¬ 
varia, which have had * 8110111 'st^ccess that 
the Bavaiian system makes an epoch in 
the history of eSuealiou. In 1819, he was 
raiscd'to the rank of nobility. In 1820, lie 
was made minister, and, in l82d, minister 
of justice. The Bavarian constitution .is 
almost piitirely his w'ork. 

Zeoi.itk (mesolype, natrolite, akolezUe) 
oecnift in delicate crystJilsj who^p jiriitiary 
form IS the right rliombie pnsm of OF 
20'; hardness {ihout that of ajiatite ; spe¬ 
cific grav ity 2.2 ; eleaviigc jiarallel to the 
lateial jilaiios of the jirlmar) form; color • 
white, or gravisli-while ; crystals traiisluT 
cent or trat.sjiareiit. It is also found 
massive, !;• ia>l.ating ma'ises. Before the 
lilovv-jiijie, on charcoal, itbeeomivsojiatjiie, 
and tlien vitritics without lutumesceiice. • 
It is compo.'^ed, according to yauquelm,of 


Si lex, . ...50.lkl 

Aluuiiue.29.!10 

Lime,. 0.40 

Water, ..Ki.OO 

Analy.Ms lij Geldeii *— 

Silcx,..54.411 

Aluimiic,.10.70 

Lime,. l.til 

J^oda.<.15.00 

\V’ater,. 0.S3 


Zcolm* IS fiiuud in trap and lava. TJu- 
linc.st spccinuns occur m Iceland, Tvrol, 
iind the Faroe islaiuis. It lias also been 
met with, in small qiiaiitiiy, at sevend 
jilaccs ui the L. States. 

ZfphVr ; a soft, cool, acreeable wind ; 

111 Greece, tlie west, or rather west-.soiitli- 
west wind, 'flie Groek name, according 
to the ctviiiology, signifies lifi-hnns^ing, 
liecause, at the tune when this wind be¬ 
gins to blow, the plants are restored to 
life liy the halmy .sjirmg air.—Xepliyru.s, 
aci'ordmg to the Greciim mytnology, as 
vv ell as that ol' the Romans, was one of 
the inferior denies—a .son of iEolus, or 
of Astra-ns and of Aurora, a lover of 
(ftiloris or Flora. By 4he harjiy Po- 
darge, he was the sire of the swift horses 
of Achille.s, Xanthos and Balios. Ihs 
love being rejected by Hyaemthus, he 
was the cause of his death by blowing * 
Apollo's quoit against his head. Borne 
niakt; him the huslmiul of one of the 
Hours. Flowers and fniits am under Ins 
protection. He is represented^as a gen • 
tie, heautiftil youth, naked, with a vvrea»li \ 
on his head, or flowers in the fold of his 
mantle. 

Zebbst, or Anhalt-Zerbst, formerly 












, ' ' ' ZERBST- 

a Pinall (iciiiian principiility, which, iti 
}7Ri, on tlK* cjanMUon of the hraiich of 
. tiM' lioiihO of Aiih&h ill pofM'itsion of it, 
was (lividcii between the three other 
IniiiieheP of tliat lioiisi'. (fSee Anhalt.) 
Zi rbst, the eapitjil, MM>-li\e nfiles soiitli- 
west of lierliii, now helonjisto ihe dnrhy 
of Anlmli-Dossan. It j'. Mtimteii on tlie 
small river Neitiie, near the Elbe, and 
has a popnlatioji of ,"000 sonJ'; the pal- 
ai'eof th(> former prmee.s is outside of tlie 
walls. Brew me forms a inam braneii of 
its irihistrv, and tlie Zerbst beer j,, ja- 
mous. Oriiaineiital nianufactme' infold, 
silver and jewellery are also* e.irned ou 
liere. 

Zr-RDt’-'iiT. (See Zoinn'-'ii;. 

ZFni:>NEr., Charles Ciii! topln'i Tlie- 
opliihis,'dire.rtor of tbe ''eniiiian f >; 
school-masters in IMaedebm^', suju !- 
inteudent of the school- m ili.ii i i'v. u.i- 
boru in- 17S0, at Beic (>oif. iii'.ir ;Majrdc- 
biirg, whei'e his fithc-vvas a cierav niici. 
He studied theoloj^v ;n Ihdie. and m 
became a teai her, m f''!.') a imnisiei m 
Magdeburg, and lu f'-'id dnecioi n*' ihe 
seminary for schod ina-n i-^ {-ec Si'hi.,-!-;) 
in lhal cif, In Jel'l. a iclinni \\a- coni- 
nieneed the sclioo;- <<■• lliat [naci-. 
wlnel) lia- raised ilieni t > a (ie.;;<-i of i‘\- 
eellt'uce thai in- altiactiO the atiention 
even of forei”!; couiitni- h i-. in a 
gri-at degree, the woik of ZenniiiT. aiai 
js desenfted m In- iiin f Ac oun' ol' 
the ni'wly-org.'iin/i d .'•( oool ^-v-iem m 
M-agdeburg (IH’Ju—'il,. .en' more fnli\ m 
th(“ fir-.t iiimibei ot'voiim" nr-! ol’hi- 
Annals iitr Poitnlai Schno- . vthicii lia^ 
also u[>pearet! uiidt'] tl - !.t!-' of ijic 

School Svstein of tin' Cit’. of ,^lai:de- 
biiig (’Maiftlehnrg. lie al-o found¬ 

ed a linei for ihe snp|i(irf o*’ :1a vvid-tw- 
of scliool-nitiste’-. in 1 ~‘J.”. till'll Will' 
I'mhlV-tWo stndenl- in lu- senmi'viv 
above nieiilloiied. Zereniior i- al-o the 
anthill of niany works on edneation, und 
for the piii'piise^ of educatiun, which have 
met with nnieli deserve,! snecc-. 

Zt I'll!-, Zi n.-, oi Zfi'is; a son of 
Boreas, kmeol Thiiiee, and Ontliviii. who 
acco/npained. vvitli lit- !>rolh“r Cal:ii-, the 
Argonauts to (.’olehi-. Jn Bitliytiia. the 
tvv'o brotheis, who iire n-jii’esented with 
wings, delivend Plnneii- fioni the con¬ 
tinual persecution of the liarjiies, and 
drove these nion-ier- a- far as the island 
etilled Stropliudes, where, at last, they 
wem stopiKid In In-, wlio promised them 
that Phincus should no longer he tor- 
mnnted by tht-m. Tiiev were both kill¬ 
ed, .IS some say,'bv Uer.-uies, during tlie 
Argonautic expeditiou, and w ere changed 
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into those winds wliieh generalU blow' 
iM'fore the dog-star appi'ars. aitd an' e.alled 
Piidronii by tbe (Ireeks. Tlieir sister 
Cleopatra married Phineus, king of Bi- 
(hynia. 

Zkthi s, (See Amphion.) 

Zi'TofN, or ZtproTK. (Iti.v ot (an ' 
eientlv Malair is a gulf or bav on 

till- easU'ni eiaist oi’ (I’reeee, iiortii-vve^t 
of’ the island of iNegropont, or EiilKva. 
Bv ilic protocol ol’I'ebni.'irv, the 

noiiiieni boipidaiv of (jreeee, beginnuig 
at tbe month of the A.si»ropi»tannj-, ter 
lum.-ited at the gulf of Zetomi Jiut. o'* 
the "ilst ol’ Julv, ISlVi, tlie sultan sign.'d a 
yirotoeii], assenting ! > the e\ti‘U-iou of the 
fronlie'. ;i- ile-ireil lit the i.ondon con¬ 
i' leiic". n.iiiielv. from the gulf of Vole to 
the i-'ull’ of Arta. 

/i 1 ;Si e Jnpdc!.; 

Zmm-: a ei-'iebrati'il painter, \v'm is 
-aid lo h;iv e hegim to firaeii-e hi- ail in th'* 
tourili \e;irof the nmely-lifth ( Hympiiid 
I B. C d!>/). lie vva-:t native of lleraeh'a, 
I'l Magii.’i Cneeia, and a pupil of A]h)!1ii- 
ilorn- lie i- -aid, liy (.luintiiian, to havi 
liei ii till In-t who juiderstood the man 
iigeitieui of h'jlit and -liadi : lint, at the 
s.naie tmii‘. he vv.'is tluinght to have giv' i: 
loo miieh ol’ hulk and nia.—iveiie-s tu the 
liii'naii ligiire He stood e_\ij-eiiiely luith 
[11 in- pioft-Mon, exeelleii .ill Im prei'e- 
(•■■..^ois, and ni:mv stone- -ine told of the 
(idelitv With winch he eopted n;itiire 
One of’his most tlriioiis pictures vvas a 
Hell'll, wlneli lie . M'cnted tin the ('lolo- 
man- (aeeoideiir jo some, for Agrigem 
null, :i-an iin.iment for tlu-ir temple of 
.limn, 'fill' figure w.i- eelehraled hy the 

pints .ii'd .nuafeiirs of uuiii-piitv, as (in 
fill!-t spi cimeii 1)1’ ait I'Mstiiig; and 
the airi't li'ni-elt’. wh > w,is verv van, 
and o-teiit.Uious. niseiilii-d under if the 
line- of Humor, m which l*nam speaks 
lii- admiialn.n of tlie Iieantv of itelen 
As miidc'Is, he had -oioetod live l«'nutitht 
girl-. Hi lieeame verv riidi. and. a; 
length, cave In- pietmes away, alfeeting 
to i('g,'ird them .as above all firiee. One 
ol’ his lines! perfonimnees. a Hereulcs 
straiiLdiiig some Serpents in his (h.idie, 
vvitli .'Memeiia and '\ni))hitrv'on lookinc 
(111 ill terror, w,as presented to the ‘\gn- 
gentme-. Of the eircum.stanees of'his 
I-nvate life, little is kjiovvn ; nor is it ri-- 
eorded how long he livrsl. Tradition, 
most likely ('iToneoiisly, attrihutes his 
death to a very wlmnsieal cause. It is 
•said, that, having [lainted an old "Ovotrtan, 
dn attentively siirvejing his work, be was 
seized with so violent a fit of iaugiiter 
thai hr died on tin* spot. f{is contest 




with PaiThfifiius is wclK known. Zeuxis 
fiamted sot^o gn)]»e8 feo naturally that 
birds to ])<;ck them. Parriiasius 
painted a rut tain so naturally as to de- 
e* iv(‘ Zeuxis liiinseltj wJio o-«ked to have 
it dnivMi aside, and, on, leariiiuf' the de- 
'•eption, iteknowled^ed himself vaniiiiish- 
ed, as^ie had only deceived birds, while 
I’arrhn.sius liad deceived an artist. At 
anolher time, he jwinted a Vioy with 
{jrapes, a! which the buds apain tlevv. 

Hi" said lie, ‘‘lh(' boy liad been painted 
as welj as the grajies, the birds wonlil not 
have approacbi'd.” 

Zl-vn. it^ee Xf l/d) 

Zky-^t. or Zns'i ; a t illatre oi'alioxe 
■‘iOd nihubit:nit>., with a line easile, in |iie 
^<rovnice of I’trecht, in the jNetberlands, 
a league from ihe eity of rtreeli!. in an 
airreeable eoiintry coiitainiiur niaiit 
deii'.Old n alk'. It fonnerlt beioniiidn) 
tiie eomits of .Va'-saii, iind ‘'old. in 

i/Ti'd to a inerfdiaut in Am''terd.tni, x lio 
ttaxe It to the Ms'i,i\i.ari I’retiin n liir the 
< •'t.iblishineiit of a ^ettlemeii!, Viiijidi at 
;■ (••'em eoit^ls's ot'JUKI number. 'I'bev 
!..\e Isuill liere biothei'and sifter !ion<-i., 
and inaiinl'actones, xxbere i!ie\ make 
eiot's, leather, riband'-, p-id and ^iher 
V. ork. Miafi, candles, Ac., o!' exci'lienr 
ipsaiex. \ot liar from Zeyst there is a 
iiear'i, wiere 'dit ['reia''' Jt';!'b arniv 
lai'ed apvramid of e.irtli a IhiihImh and 
t(>rt%-ei^lit feet high, on tlie oeea^ioll ol' 
\.n)oieonV a-siiniing the ■nown. 

Zl |See Ztrt.'j 

Zirifi Ml via., liartholoinew, a celeb'.it¬ 
'd I'l’otestaiil mt'Sioiiaiv, \\ i- boin at 
S’.liilul/, 111 I pper l.iisaha, .lime I I, 
Having gone tbrougli die iisnai eomse of 
se'.ooj editcaiion at (eiriil/, aia! 15* rliii, 
he leiiioved, III 17(id, to the nui.'-isnv of 
Sliille, vvhere be applied Iniiiseb i ioselv 
to iiiblical literature. Aboni :his time, 
‘lie king of Dellllllllk being de-ic us ol‘ 
sending some i|iialilied mission n v to In- 
iba, Zn’genbidg was ^laitien! iti_v i com- 
nieiiited to bmi ; and, in ITtl.h, be w.|s or- 
•tumed at Copeidiagen fiir that |iiiipose. 
He Milled to Iniba tlie same ye;n. and ar-' 
Uivoii ill 'i’laniiiu b:ir. in .Inly, ITtHl. but 
,'iiet With great ojiposition on tlie jiurt oi’ 
die Ihmisb aiitbonties, wlio, for a short 
time, *'ven eoilllned bun ; nor was he al¬ 
lowed to jiroceed a translation ol the 
Nevv Testaineiitinto the iVIulahar liin.gngge, 
vvliiclilie hail eomnieneed. Urdii-.how- 
I \ I'r, arriving fiom (’o]teiihag''n tortile 
Itanish authorities to piotect the imssion- 
ifies, and also recinv mg great pecuniary 
iib.sistifnce troin England :md («ei!ruiny, 
iie was enabled, in 1711, '<» intiki a voy- 
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age to Madras, fmd also to visit the terri- 'x 
toriop of the Mogul. ‘In October, l7l4, 
he sailed for Europe, and re<*clied Co¬ 
penhagen ill the j’ollowing year. He was 
received with great rcsjiect, and, after , 
coitipletir|g a dictionary of the Malabar 
.l.mgunge, winch was printed at Halle in 
171<;, (jiiarto, he visited England, where ‘ 
he ohtained an audience of George I, and. , 
the inenibers of the royal family, and oh- — ■ 
Tamed iiptissagelo India by the directcoiui- 
ti'iiiince of die East India covtipanv. He 
accoidingiy etnbi.ikefl at Deal, ill March, 
I7l(i, and ainvedat Madras the following 
.\ng 1 i 5 t. wlienee lie pioeeeded to Tran- 
ijiiebar. and resumed Ins functions. Jit- 
spnited hv'he ' neonragement which he 
had met uiih ni Eurojie, m 171H, he took 
an evtensive journey i-y buid, and vva,s 
lidiiding the object of his mission with 
great /eal and sueeess. vvhen he was at- 
iaeked liy tlie cliolera inoilms.* and died 
I'eli. ‘iJl, 17 If), in the tliirtv-sixth year of 
his agi’ He was ine author of some ae- ' 
couiiis in (ieininn uif liie paiticnlars of 
Ills lu'-'ion ; Ilf (jruimnniua Davnilica 
Halle, 171(1, Ito,); /invisJMintatioAIis- 
(i/K ns (17!7t; thjiliratio Doiiriitff 
( hn^Hoiui J)at\ 'Urc (17 lb, t-ivo.); liihha 
[temIIIti'ii { 17'2;5 1 . In some of these w orks 
he was assisted by Ills brother missiona- 
iies (dtmdierand .'sebiilt/, 

ZiS'llN. (See ZiVt/uii.) / 

ZiFiJiir.-s. n.nis JoaeJnm \on, IViissian 
gi aei.il of cavalry kiiigbt of the order of 
dll black eagii. Ac., one of die most dis- 
iinguisbcd generals of I'reiierie the Great 
m the seven vi aioar. vva.sboni in ItKlft, 

.11 \\ iistraii, a village m the roiiiity of 
Lia|>))m. Ill IbaiidcMbiirg, and begiui bis 
niilitarv em-ei r vv i.eii lonrtecn veal's oUl. 
\fter some tmn , Im 'It ft the service, but 
lettiined !o It ’ll and wa.s appointed 

be’iten.mt. A (luairel with Ins cajitaiii 
<'eca.sioneii ius mi 1 isi.nment for a sear. 

\ duel lU vviiieh be was engaged, sooii 
dter his relei.-.e. caused hia disnii'sion 
from n;s eorji-i. In 17d0, however, be 
w,i- ag.im taken into '.lie seniee. In 17.‘il, 
he was made eap'am of eavalrv, and. m 
l/.Vi, made bis lim campaign against 
I'A'anee. Ill 17.‘UI. be was made majoi, 
and, in ibe conise ot‘ the tirsf .Silestaii 
v\ar (ij. lieiirenant-eulonel. A few 
days atter, he came near taking liis Ita- 
nier leaeliei. general Jtai'onav, };ri''iijiei', 
upon wliieli I'redertc rtiade lum colonel, 
imd gave him a veginient of hii.-N-irs. Tn 
tlie camjKiign of 1712, bo approached' 
very near \ iennn. with a cinps of l.’),000 
men.' Wiioii ibe se.ind Silesian war 
broke out, in 1744. Z.nihcn was made 
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ixiajor-concral. IIo (listinjriiished Itini- 


sctf gn-atly ui many eiifragtam'ius, and, on 
one oeea^ioii, maivhed tlirolijrli the Ans- 
tnuji nnliy, lla^inJ: ortlcrud ins soldiei's to 
ttirn liieir cloaks inside out, so tliat the 
wiijfo liiiiug Uatked like the Austrian uiii- 
i’nrm. He was wouiuled, Nov. at 
I’ailiolie Hennersilort', Jlisoneinics suc¬ 
ceeded m inakiiii. I’redenc ill dispoM'd 
towards him: luu lieWcame recoucik'd 
to him shorll\ lielon- the breaking out 
of the third Silesuin avar. '^□le recon¬ 
ciliation took place m a maimer wlncii 
IS ci«'ihtahle to Frctleric. Zietlieii \\.» 
vt'ri actne mthocoui>e of that wai, and 
greath distmguisheil Imnsi'lf Vt Kollm 
lie wa-' w'oundeii. At la'iiihon helnoke 
the jiatli to A ictory. At Jaegnit/ lie wa- 
jiiade general of cnvain on rlie licid of 
battle. The hattle at Torgau was decided 
!)_\ li.m, though he ri-eemd iiiide^'eneil 
Oeii'iire from Frederw. S. >011 after tlie 
peace of llubcrl>-hiti e. in 17(Id, he mar¬ 
ried a seeoiul tun ulieii -lAii-liie _\eais 
f>ld ; and the flr^t -on of this union isa^ 
made a conii t in die cicalle by Fiedein’. 
Frederic iraic linn mam and repc.iled 
mark^ of !i.> fa\o:‘. 'I'liouiii •'eieiilv- 
iiine }■ .j- )ld. he wi.'iied to take ))art 111 
the ilaiariaii war et‘ 'iiccc'— ion ; luir 
Fret! nc de hue 1 l,i- .►Jieated otlin-. 
Zieilieii wa'' a man ut' a noble .ind fiaul. 
.'-pirit, and a tluonte with the m hole na¬ 
tion. H(' (lied in 17^(1. in lierlin. lli-s 
iitl“ VAtis AV4itt<'ii hy L. .1. I.innoldma \en 
jlhumnihagen (Ihnlm, l'()t\ 

Zu.h'tn. (cec .Sriy/d'.' 

ZiMM.av. (See J, 

Znranu, Patricin.- iJi neii'ci. aCatholie 
li'eiiio'jf m. horn at Vhueemund. Feb, ti’J. 
17db.'rndied ;i; i’llw.nigi n an 1 Ihllingi 11 , 
leeer’ cd ordt I'-- in 1777\ and ua' m.ide. 
Ill 17c.). juole'-oi of doguialii-'. 11 ! ih' 
mmemiiy al Dil.'mgt n. In I7il.7, he ivas 
(b'ini-"eil ibi r, .i^on-i not a.-^.^igiied, .uid 
beciiiiie ji.i'tor at Stemlnnm ; ;ii I7!tll, 
wii" ajipoiiited iirote«sor of dogniaiics at 
lijgol't.idt. and, 111 iMKf,inin''t(’ried to 
tlie uimer-iiy oi‘ Fanddaii; m Jc'Od, was 
dismif'Ciil, probably loi liivonna tlie 
philosophy ot' iileiiiiy. ^o called; hiit, 
after SIX niontlic, wa- uppoiiiied ])toli-s'-or 
<d‘ ai-eineology and eve_ ■'. 1 -. In Id I!) 
and Id'-iO, while ii'itor of the iiimerM- 
ty, le? Avas elected dt'imiy of the second 
chamher of Utivaiin, aaIicic he w.Lsehair- 
iijan tif tlie coiiiinittce on the laws. He 
ditd m Anioinr his theological 

writings are D^ss. (''■ i-t roniphtu Po- 
<1 n'lt/c ccrh'eidsiirn illiiiinjut Sulijcrti 
liiuren, 17d4); T/nolfunri' ('hrvtddiui the- 
ontlrct Syjhma to .Vccu ntqiu Ordine 


dcJinxdum, tjuo omnium opiime fradi tr- 
pliDiarnpH' posse rldetur (finrt i, ihid., 
17d7); l enfas Cfirhl. IMifd-, sni Thvol. 
Christ. i/(igmrf/ic<r(parts!and ig Angshiirg, 
17M(—171*0); Fidt'S Existtiihs Dii. .sire 
drOrip;in(Jntjus Fidi^unde ea d(riraripos^ 
sit <1 d‘‘brnt crilicinn Erariien, \.c. (170J). 
.\iiiong his jihilosophicul works are Phi¬ 
losophical DoctrmI* of Kcligton (1 vol.); 
Doctimc ol'the Idea of the Absolute 
(ldt>.)J; Philosophical Inquiries resix^et- 
itig till' gn'iif'nd Deai iieracy of Mankind 
p{ vols., IdO!*), The three last.are in 
(lermaii. 

ZiminKM.ANN, .folm deorgi', ehcAulier 
von. an > imiieni pliy 'iciaii and miseellmie- 
oii'j wiiK 1 . Atas liorii in I7'4!S, at Hriig, in 
the canton of'Heine, of which Ins lather 
\\ as a senator. Afu'r icceivmg <1 icgnlar 
education, Jie made choice ol'the im dical 
prol'e^MOM, and rejiaired to the iiniAersity 
< 1' ‘Ciottiiiireii, where he 'tiidied ululet 
Ihilli 1 , ;i let,moll (jf \\ lioni he snh.se(|n(*nt- 
ly iiMi'i’K'd, and soon atrer w.is appointed 
piihlic jiliyMcam to his native town of 
Hrug. Ill this retind sitnaiion. lu' I'ln- 
))io'e,i In- leisure in tin ]>tihlieation of 
jica ( s both in prose .•nid vi I'se,and, aiomig 
otlieis. the tii'f skeii’h of hw popular 
work (>11 .'soliliidc. 'fills w IS liillovved 
by 111 ' I" \ ( >11 .\.ei(»i J Pride, Avliieh 
pas'cd ihiiiiiiili sc^oiai editioii.s, and was 
tr.iii'ltiti'd into v.irioiis loieign languages. 

Ill 17(1.'!. Ji.imposed Ills woik On the 

lAjiciiencc of ,^iedlclne, which hi' fol¬ 
lowed iij) hy se.eral oilier ftrofessional 
lietiiisi' ; 111 enii'equf iice of which he re- 
eeiveil an 1 iihr of tlie po*.] of piiysieian to 
tlie ki’ig of F.iigltnid li»r Hanover, whe'h 
lie U'(■ented. and o moved, m 17(!d, to 
til .1 -(iqii'al. Ill' vvoik On Solitmht 
was pnblisiied ni four voltiiues, octa¬ 
vo. Ill I7c(», he attended Fii'di'rie m 
111 ' Iti'l ilhies'. wliicii allinded little room 
till' medical .skill, hat enabled him to piiii- 
li'h an aeeoiml of Ins conversations with 
tli.it eelchititi'il sovCleign ; e. g. OiiFied- 
ei'ic the (ireat, .iiid m\ ('o;i\er'iilioii with 
him shortly bel'ore liis Detith (l.eip'.ie, 
I7cS), ;iiid Frugnieiits- on Fredeiic the 
(heal—vvoiks whieli did not iiiciea.se his 
reputation. IIo also tmderlook a (lefeiieo 
ol liitit [iriiiee liom the eeiisiires of Mira- 
heau, vv Inch vvi mugs exposed him 10 se¬ 
vere criticism. His ifcmd was further dis- 
qiiieted hy the }>art winch he look iij the 
coiiiroversies which arose out of the dis- 
eilss'ioiis tlitil led to the Freinfii rev oliition. 
Attacli(.'(l liy eoiiiT hahit.s and birth to the, 
ctiiise (jf royalty aud aristoeraey,he v ievved 
'With extreme jealousy evcTy iliing which 
c.vhihite.d the slightest tendency to aflbet 
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Oieni. He even proceeded so far as to ad- 
<lrefes a tiiemoir to the emperor Leojiold, 
ri-c-oiiimc-iidinfr the suppression ofeerram 
socH-fres, of wliirli he disapproved, by the 
Iiainf of power, and involved liiinself in 
« prosecution forliliel, for a charge wliicli 
he brouglit against tin* liaj’ou de Knigge, 
lor an nnuvowed jniliheation. Wliile Jiis 
nniid was in a state , of agitation from 
(iiesc causes, tlie ajiproach of the I'h-encli 
towards Hanover, in 17‘.»4, almost siib- 
veited liis reason. He could tliiiik of 
nolhinjf but tlie pillage of Ins house and 
ruin of Ins fiirliine, and, under this morfiid 
itniation, wasted to a skeleton, and died, 
■ilsolntely woin out, in l/it.i, at the age 
of vSj\t\. Itlost of his ivoiks ha\e been 
translated iiitfi Knglish ; and bis Solitude 
■rtfis, at one time, very popiilai. His 
"rinngs tow'ards Uie end of Ins liti' al¬ 
most di'stroyed tbe rejiiitation w Inch lie 
had earned at an ('arlier |ienod. 

ZiMMEKMAVN, Eberli.ird Augustus\\ d- 
iiaiu von, a tlerman writer of note in die 
ile|iartnienls of geograiihj, ethnomapliv, 
anthropoloLW and zoology, was bom, in 
f74‘k at 1 ei/en, nein Celli', in' Hanover. 
He sindieil at (lottiinren, where lie 
wrote on the anabsis ot’curves amt at 
Levdeii, where he eoiieeiveil ili(“ idea 
ol tlniding till' animal kiiiirdom with 
leterence lo eliniates, and of dm i ting liis 
iittentiou to die miirrations and the lami- 
fieations of tiu* raees, lieuiniiiiiL'' with 
in.'ITi liiiiiself—an idea winch he kept in 
v iew ill all his travels and in his wiitiiics. 
He visited F.ngland, Italy, }•’ranee, also 
Itiissia and Sweden, 'fo Hiiglaiid lie 
went three times, and puhtished in Lon¬ 
don, in l7Sd, a 1‘oliticid Snivej of die 
present tsiaU* of raiio|ie, with siMeen 
statislieid tallies, hi L7d7, he pulihshi d 
(Jeneral Ohservations on Jtalv, also a 
treatise on tlie Molfetta in A]>nlia. Ills 
(lengiaithieal Annals were continued Im 
three \ears. In 171)5ap]ieared Ins I’rgiice 
and the Free States of Noidi Vmeiica. 
and, at a later period, his tleneral View 
of Fiance, from Francis I to Loins XVI, 
and of till' Free Stales of x\orili America 
(IHOO, 2 vols.). In 17()»5, he had l,ieen ap- 
fioimed professor of naiiiral ])lnloso})hy 
in the ('aioline coliego at Hninsvviek. 
The emperor Ja’op^ild raised linn to ih(“ 
rank of iiohility llii' his writings against 
the sjiirit of the revolution. His most 
important work IS Ins Geographical l*ock- 
•et-hook, which a]'peaicdni twidve animal 
mntjhcrs, from ltS02 to 1(^12, tuid desenhes, 
m an agreeahle manner, a great part of 
the earth. A sort of ahridgment appear¬ 
ed under tlie title tlie I'larth and its lu- 
28 % 


■ bahitant.s, according to the latest, Discovc- 
ncB, in live volumes, ^n 1779, he wrote 
on the compressibility and elasticity of 
water. He died m 1815. 

Zi>t is a metal of a hhnsh-while color, 
fe 'i ievvliat brighter than Vad, of coiiBid- 
crahle hardness, and so inalleahlc as not 
Hi he liroken with the liammcr, though 
inca)iii!)le of miicli extension m this way. 
At a t.-nij>cratme between 212° and 300° 
Fahr., it is both malleable and ductile. 
Its speeilie gravity is from 0.9 to 7.2. 
IV lien broken by bending, its texture is 
seen tube cnamclj'gi-antdar. On account 
of Its imjiei’fect nifilleability, it is diftl-' 
cult to redime it into small pahs by filing 
or Jiammcrmg ; but it may be granulated, 
like the nialli able inetal-’, by jioiiriiig it, 
when fused, into cold water; or, if it he 
heated nearly to nieltinL'', it is then siilfi- 
cienily biittle to he pulverized.. It melts 
at about 700° I’ahrenheit, and soon afler- 
w arils becomes red hot, bnniing with a 
da/,/.ling white flame of a bluish or yl- 
lowi'h tiii£e,‘aiid is o\idizt‘d with such 
uqmlitv that it flies up in the foimof 
white tloueis, whieh arectdled^/Zeiccrs of 
ti'/ii’. Ol jihiloMivliical U'ool. Tlipse aie 
ireneiated with siieli rajndity that the ac- 
et>> of air is soon intercejited, md the 
coinbu'tioU cea.ses unless the metal 
be stilled, and a eonsKh’fable heat kept 
nji. If the metal he lieatod in cIo.m' ves¬ 
sel, It ri'i's without being converted into 
ovule t'bemists are not agreed as to 
till' number of oMilesol'ziiic; but the one 
alto\ e mentioned is the only one of ini- 
portanee. At eomnion temperatures, it is 
white; blit w ben heated to low ri>thie.-«.s, u 
as'iiines a y-llow color, winch gradually 
ilisa]ijieaisoil ('oolmc. It isijuite fixed in, 
till' tlie, :ind insoluble in water. It is a 
stioiig -.aiiliable base, forming regular 
salts with acids, uiosi of winch aiX“ color- 
le-s. It combines also with some of the al¬ 
kalies. It consists nt'lhim-fonriiaitsziiic 
and eig-lit parts ox>geii. When nietallie 
zinc IS exposed lor some time to air and 
vvatei, or is kejit under water, it uei|mre.s 
a supeiticial coating of a giay mafler, 
which IS called a sttb-oniie of zinc. 
V\ Ill'll zinc is hurried in chlorine, a solid 
suhsianee is formed, of a grav isli-Vvhite 
color, semi-lran.spareut. Tins is the 
chloride of zitu'. It may likewise he made 
by heating together zinc filings and corro- , 
sue sublimate. It is soft as wax, fuses at 
a temperature a little above 2J'i'Fabr., 
and uses m tlie gaseme, I'onn at a beat 
nincli lielow' ignition. Its taste is in- 
teiiselj acrid, and it cornxles tlip skin. 
It acts upon water, and dissolves in it, 
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producing much beat. Jts sotutibu, do- 
c<mj})oscd l)y an alljali, affortLs tlie white 
, Indratcd oxide ot'i^isinc. Tliis chloride 
-. h’as been calk'd \hooiUter of zinc and mu¬ 
riate of zinr. It consists ot' nearly equal 
weights of !;iuc and chlorine. Bro- 
mufe and iodide of zinc rnav l>e formed 
by processes similar to those for preparing 
tlie anulogous coiniioimds of other metals. 
.Sulphurct of zinc may be formcii by 
heating to redness a mixture of oxide of 
zinc and sulphur. Tins sulistance, as 
found in nature, w ill lie described in the 
seipiel, under the head of the ores of zinc. 
The salts'of zinc jKissess die following 
^ general jiroperties: They generally \ield 
• colorless solutions with water ; ferro- 
prusMute of potash, sulphurered lijdro- 
geii and alkalies, occasion white pn;cipi- 
tate^i infusion of galls produces iio pre¬ 
cipitate.— i^ulpkate of zinc. Oiluti' sul¬ 
phuric acid dissolves zinc, and the salt 
may be obtaineil ni line pnsiiiaiie four¬ 
sided crystals. It k eiuuiuonlj called 
, white vitriol. It nia} be I’oriiu'd also by 
dissolving ilic w Idle oMile of/me 111 sul- 
' phunc aei !. But it I^ more exteurisely 
■' manufMco ed from the natne sulphuief 
in the lullowing manner : Tin' ore is 
^ roasted, wettc d with wuici', and exposed 
' to the air. The sulphur attracts owgeu, 
and is (‘onverted into sulphuric aciil; and 
the metal, at the same time being nxi- 
dated, combines with the acid. Alter 
sonie«inie, the suljdiate i', exiiacted hy so¬ 
lution m water; and hj evaporating the 
solution to ih'vness, the miu-. i> run into 
niimlds. TJic t!iste of tlu' salt is ev- 
treiiifly styptic. It reddens vegetable 
blufs, ihough m conipoMtion it is sliictly 
a neutral salt. Dilute hitnc ai-id eom- 
bmes rajtully woth zinc, and jirodiices 
mueh heal, al the fcaiiie tune that a laige 
<juaijlit\ of nitrous acid gas is c’olvetl. 
The feiiluiion is ver\ caustic, and allonlH 
•Crjstuls by evajioration of nitrate of zinc. 

■ iVluriatic acid acts vci-j’ fiirornrly u|)oii 
. zinc, and disengages much hyilrogi'ii. 

Phosphoric acid also dissolves this metal. 

, The phospliate. does not ciystallize, hut 
becomes gelatinous, and may Ik* fused by 
a strong heat. Fluoric, boracie, carbonic, 
aeetic and oxalic acids, eueb fornis enm- 
]K>uhde with the oxide of zinc. Zinc, 
may be combined with phosphoriis hy 
prqiectinfj small pieces of plmsplKiriis on 
incited zinc. The compound is w'liite, 
with a shade of bluish-gray. Zinc forms 
H briftlc alloy with airtimony. An alloy 
^ of zinc and iron has !»een observed in a 
zinc manufactory at Bristol. It lined the 
tube leading from tlie retort. It was 


hard and brittle; the fracture, 5 howing the 
•broad Jacets like zinc, but of a duller gray 
color, with surfaces more nmgh and 
granular. Its swcific gravitj was 7.172. It 
consiisted of 02.d ?inc and 7.4 iron.—The 
ores^vf zinc arc five in number; \iz.hlendf, 
red oxide of zinc, electrk caJamir)^', cal¬ 
amine, md white vitriol. —1. Blonde occhrs 
crvstalhzed in rhombic dodecahedrons, 
octahedrons, and in numerous interme¬ 
diate forms. It cleaves with facility par¬ 
allel to the faces of the riiomhie dodeca¬ 
hedron, which is the jirimary form of its 
crystals ; lustre adamantine; color red¬ 
dish-brown, black, v'llow and green ; 
streak white to r''ddi>li-i)rown ; hardness 
equal to,.that of apatite; .specific gravity 
d.."* t(> 4.1^. It occurs massive also, as 
well as in crystals ;striictur<' curved, lamel¬ 
lar, eolmnnar, granular and imjialpahle. 
(’omjiosition, according to the analysis of 
doctor Thoinson:— 
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Blende oceiiis in prnmtivc and secondary 
rocks, and is found a.ssociated with galena 
and j'o]q»er]>_vntes. It abounds in Fmr- 
laml, Scotland, Saxonv. Carintliia, and 
'other Furuiiean eoimtiu's. In the Ih 
States, It found at the .'^oiithampiori lead 
nime, and at '■everal places in the neigh- 
boihood. l.oeahti<s of it are also kno,wn 
tlirouiihont the sceondarj limestones of 
the \\ e!.tern States. It is the ore winch 
atfonls tin zme of commerce. Speci¬ 
mens from some localilie" are phos|>hor''s- 
eent. wtlia vellovv hsiht .sim|)lyon fne- 
tieii. Tins i- the ca'^e at Sehlaekenwald, 
Bohemui, ii> the llartz, and in IVrihshin'. 
The splendent fihrtuis variety fivau I’rzi- 
hram eontains a small proportion of the 
rare melai cadmium. This inetHlhas like¬ 
wise been detected ill the radiated blende 
of Freylierg and Derbyshire.—2. f{ej 
orddc of zinr. This interesting ore pos- 
sesso-^ only a lamellar structure, iii'ver 
having liceii met w'itli in perfe,e,l crystals. 
It jields to cleavage, parallel to all the 
faces of a p'giilar six-sided prism. Its 
color is ruby or blood-red. It is traus- 
luceiit, with a shining lustre. By long 
e\j)osnre to the wea'rfier, it siiflei's de- 
eonqiosilion at the surface, li is easily 
scratched hy the knife; sjiecitie gravity 
U.2. It consists of oxide of zjnc 88 and 
red oxide of manganese 12. It is infusi- 
hJo before tlie blow-pipe, exce|)ting when 
mixed with sub-carbonate of soda, in 
which casi', it melts into a transpoi'cnt 
yellow beatl. ^Its only localities are 
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Franklin ‘and Stirling, New Jereey^ 
where it oecnrs along with ores of iron 
and manganese.—3. Electric calamine. 
TIn.'i (ire oenirs crystallized, stalactitic, 
tnamillary, and compact. The crystal¬ 
line fiinns are nymerons; Uie primary 
fifi iii is that of a right rhombic prism of 
102"' ^0' and 77° So'. The cryspila are 
not often .solitary, but mostly disposed in 
radiating grou[w. It varw's from triuis- 
parent to translucent or opatpie. Its 
hardn^escS is abote that of apatite ; sjiecific 
gravity 3.4. Its colors an* grayish, bluish 
and yfdlowisli-vvhilc, tir |»ossessed of 
some tinge of green; and occasionally it 
presents a brownwh or blacki.-h' color. 
It consists of 

Oxide of zinc,. 

Si lex,.25. 

Water,. 4.4 

W lien gently lieated, .it is strongly elec- 
tiie : some \firielies become so liy fric¬ 
tion. Beliire the blow-pijie, it is infusible, 
tint loses twehe jier <• 0111 . by igniHon. 
('oatimrs of it have been noticed upon 
the throat of the iron tiunace at tsalislm- 
r\ Ml t’onnecticiit. Its native localities 
are in jirmiilixe and sccondarx locks. It 
Is I'oiind at Rclzbanta in Hungary, at 
lileiberg in Cannthia, .and at Fre^heig 
in the Itrisgau. In Scotland, it is ibund 
111 the h'ad tiiine.s of W'anlockhead. It 
aj^io occurs m Wales and Kngland.— 
1. Calamij^e. This xlilnabh; ore is finiiul 
ciystallized, l>seiidimoi)thous and inas- 
■sivi'. The crystals are obtU!«e or acute 
1 homboids, or long (|na(lrilateral tables : 
cleavage is jiarallel to all the jilanes of 
an olilii.se rhomboid of lOtr 30'; Instie 
bitvveeii vitreous and resinous. It is 
moie or less traiispari'iit, coinmonlv of a 
grayish or yellow ish-white color, with 
some shade of gn-en or brown ; hard¬ 
ness eipial to apatite; spi>cilic gravity 
4.1 to 4.4. It is composed of ivikide of 
zinc (>5.2 iind <*arboiiic acid 34.H. Before 
the blovv-pnx', it is infusible, but loses 
about thirtv-linir per cent, by ignition. It 
dis.sv>lves with ,eflcrvescence in muriatic 
nciil. It is very abundant in England, in 
Sibt'ria, and in several countries of Eu¬ 
rope. Localities of it exist in the B. 
States, in Missou’«. It is an ore which is 
highly jirized, on account of the laedity 
with which brass may bo maniifacturi'd 
from it.—5. Jf'hUe litrial occurs mas.siye, 
stalactitic, botryoidal, rciiiform and in¬ 
vesting. The structure of the massive is 
fibrous and radiated. It is shining, soft, 
brittle and translucent; sjiccilic gravity 2. 


It has a nauseodS aAd metallic taste. It. 
consists of ' ' 

Oxide of zinc,.27 Ji 

Sulphuric acid,.. 22.0 

Oxide of manganese,.% . 0.5 

Water, . ...,.60.0 

Before the, blow-pipe, it is fusible witli 
ebullition, givihg off large quantities of 
sulphureous acid, anti leaving a gray sco¬ 
ria. It dissolves in boiling water. It oc- ^ 
curs ])riTici])ally with blende, from whose 
decomposition it is su])poscd to arise. Its 
localities are the Hartz, Austi-ia, Sweden 
and England. 

Zi>'GAREni,i, Nioolo, a celebrated com-' 
jioser, the last scion of the genuine Near 
pohtan school, cliafiel-inastcr at St. Peter’s 
in Rome, was bom at Naples, in 1752. In. 
the seventh year of his age, he lost his 
father, and was placed at the conservatory', 
m Loretto, for thp jalqiose of studying 
music under Fenaroli. Cimaros'a and'Gi- 
ordanello were his school-fellows here. 
To ohiam a more compl<“te knowledge of 
the tia-oiy of the ait, he alsvi studied un¬ 
der the alibate Speranza, and, on leavings 
the eonservat'iry, received the, jilace of 
master of the cliapel at Torre <lell’ An- 
imnziata. In 1781, he compi.sed for the 
iheatre San Carlos, in Naples, his opera 
jMo)itezuina, and, in 178.5, brought forward 
Ins jllzintia, in the tlieatre Della ScaJa in 
’Milan, with great siier.ess. In this work, 
he adopted a more simple and easy stjle. 
Ills he.st operas are Pirro : .^rtaserse; 
Romeo e Giuliettn. In 1781), he hronght 
out his .1)11^:0711. from IVIimnontel, in 
Paris: but the public ovinits,then occuiv 
ring, absmbed llie attention of the ])ublic, 
.and he soon retnnieil to Italy,'where, in i 
18<H>, he hecame diri'Ctor of tju* Vatican 
cliajiel. In ISI'2, lie was a|»polnted chap- 
ol-nia-ter m ist. Petci’s, and, soon after, 
director of the new conservatory in Na- 
]>les. Ziiigarelh has composed inucli 
chnrcli innsic ; and ins works are higidy 
e^teeineii for their expression. 

Zi.xois, Ci..x<ns, or Je.nghis Khav. 
(See Gniguf Khan.) 

Zi.NZE.MvoKF, Nicholas Loins, count 
von, tlic restorer of the Moravinn.s, or 
founder of the society of United Bretliren 
(see lioheniian Brethren, .and Vniled Breth~ 
ren), was b*ni May 2(5, 1700, at Dresden, 
ill Saxony, where his father wius one of 
tlie elector’s ministers of state, and much 
esteemed. Ho died <‘arly, and the son 
was educated liy his grandmoftier. Mad. j 
von Gersdorf, a pious and learned lady, 
who published a collection of hymns and 
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poetical contemplations, and ronospOn4tHl 
JO Latin with the learned richnrtzHoisch. 
At that lime, the opinions of the Pietists 
f(j. V.). in (iormany, attmeted much atten¬ 
tion. Tlie pious Sponor (q. v.) often vis¬ 
ited Mad. von (iersdorf. lli.s visits, mid 
tlie pious meetings, held daily in the 
liouse, eontributod to awaken early re¬ 
ligions feelings in young Zinzendorf, 
winch soon ran inm extravagance. While 
a child, he used to write nttle lettera to 
the Savior, and tJirow them out of the 
w'iiulow, iioping tliat the Lord might find 
them. When ten years old, he wa.s sent 
to the academy of Halle, then under the 
directjou of it*, fonnder. tht“ devout [''ranke. 
(q. t.) Heh* he established pious meet¬ 
ings, and founded a nn stie order of liie 
mustard-seed. His uncle aiul guardian 
did not view his turn of mind favoralily, 
as he wished to prepare him for praetical 
Itfr, and sent him, «n 17 Id, to the imner- 
sity of Wittenberff, the tlieulogieal teaeh- 
er.s of which were known under the name 
,of tJie Orthodor, and \\<‘re the most mo- 
Icirt opponents of tin' I’tetists of Halle. 
The feelings of Zmxcndoir. Ijo\\(>\er, re¬ 
mained u I lianged. and. ni 1717, wlien 
iJip ec'itf .liiial eelehration of the refoinia- 
tion took place at Wittenberg, he slint 
Jiimst lf up ill his eli.nnber, and mourned 
(tver the deffeiiemey of tlie cliiireh. willi 
fn-iiTiff and weeping. IJc'-ides Ins otlier 
studies, he applied himself, oiihoui as¬ 
sistance or giiidanee, to tlieologj, and, at 
tins early period, resohed to devote bim- 
s'df to the ece](*»iasiieal profe^-.ion. He 
let; Wittenberg m 171!I, ;nid tnuelied 
llnouirli Holltind and riance. TIom' 
frtAei- lie de.-eribed in a ^^ork^)(■,lllll:; 
tj^e til!-' Pilirrimage of Attii ns tlnoiigli 
the W'oild. j^urjiig tins |><‘riod, he >]»ciit 
ills time ciuc/l\ 111 eoiiM rsiiig wnli 
<iistintrnisiicd ciergunen on reluuoiis 
s.i!i|eci-. Ill ]7’21. In* received an ap¬ 
pointment in the tnueniiiKait at IheMleii, 
hut, in 17‘27. )esi:r,„.,j p, litu iiig, during 
his Term of oifti-e, taken little share ni 
hnsinei^, and ehiellN (iceniiied Imn.'clf 
with the ^tndy of tie oUigy and pious I'x- 
ercises. In 1722. he niarned a coniite.siD 
ol' R'euss von Ebersdoif, and* gave some 
eiiegrant Moravian Rrctlireii permis.sioii 
to si'ttle on his estate of 15erjliel.sdorl| m 
Pppm- Lusatia. Tlii.s settlement received, 
in 1724, the name of Jicrnihvt (q. v.}, 
vvliieh signifies “protec tion of the Lord." 
The settlers were at firM few, bin soon 
nicreasgd in miriiber: and the count, m 
conjunction with a laithcraii minister, 
named Rothe, the clergyman of Rcrthcls- 
di il| and some others, labored to mstntet 


them, and to educate their eliildreu. ’ At 
length, he conceived the idoadf founding 
a religions commiinity,—not a sect, as the 
TIinted Brethren do not consider tliem- 
selvcs a sect,—and, fortluspiirpo.se, mtidi' 
known his opinions in various writmgs. 
somelimes eoiilradietory to each other, 
which excited miiclropjKiHitioii. B'l't the 
ohstacles in the way of his plan could imr 
iiKliiee him to give it uj). In 1734, he 
went, under an assiiniod name, to Stral- 
wmd, pa.sscd an examination as a theologi¬ 
cal candidate, and jireached lor thd first 
time in the city church. He nowtinv- 
elled into difU'ix'nt coiiiitruv, m order to 
extend his soeiety, from which alretidv 
nnssiouaries proci'cded; hut, as jnaj he 
imagined, he did not every where meet 
w itli a favorable reception. In 173(), be 
Wiis liunisbed from Ins country. Tin* 
causes assigneil wen* the innovation', 
conventicles and* dangerous jirinciples 
that he h.-ul introduced, by wliicli tin* un- 
tlioritv of the government, and the estali- 
lisbed form' of religions worship, were 
brought itito disreimte. But, m 1747,this 
order w;l' ri'pealed. Zinzendorf in the 
mean tune, had Is-en eoiiseeraleil iii'lmp 
of tlie Moravian vhnreh in Berlin. \s 
he eonid not pretich [lubliclj in that eitv, 
he held fo) a lime piivate niei'lings m hi- 
lion.'C, vvlneli weie verv mm li freqiK'iiied. 
Jii 173!•, he wnito a kind ol‘ e.iiteelnsm,-— 
the fiood W'ord of'the Lord.—and made a 
V ov age to St. Thomas and St. Croix, in tliv 
Wf 't Indies where the liiTthr^n had al¬ 
ready estiiblnlied iriiftsions. (q. v.) Ill' o!>- 
jeei was to ]>nt these on a fiinier tiioting. 
\\ nil die sunn* view, he went, in 1711. . i 
\oiih America, whither a dtuigliler, si\- 
te.'ji jears old, accompanied linn. Wea'- 
sisiod here in establishing missions among 
some of the Iridian tril«*s. On all ihcce ex- 
])editions, he was inre'.santlv occnpii'd, not 
only with |ireaeliing, eorresi>ondnig, and 
atti iiding to the general eoncenrs of the 
society, but in writing books. He wrote, 
during tins tune, more than a Innubed 
books, some for the edification and ni- 
slrnction of bis society, others in iuiswer 
to attiieks on liiniself mid his followers, 
and otliers giving accounts of the origin 
iind organi/titipn uf tin* scH'ie.ly, and oflys 
own labors. Mtiny cxeellent and elevated 
passages are to be IbiiinP in them, which 
J. (1. Mi'iller, in. his sketch of Zin/endorf 
(in the Confessions of Remarkahh* Men, 
3d vo!., p. KiO et seq., 222 et «*<].), has 
eolloeted; hut many-jiarts of them are 
such as most reatlers would ronsider ex¬ 
travagant, and many expressions apiiear 
indecorous and objectionable. These are 
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to bo attributed to the warmth of his im- 
ugitiatioii, ayd his Iiabits of rapid compo¬ 
sition, connected, perhaps, witli a desire 
of appearing original, and a want of taste. 
His hymns, in pailicnlar, which stand 
unaltered in the old hymn-book of the 
Herrnbuters, are full of quaint, ambigu- 
biis ai^l indecent ex])ressions and images, 
and are often far from beoi-ing the stamp 
’of poetic inspiration, especially those 
liyinns m wbicJi he represents the myste- 
iioiis muon of .lesus, the Rndegrooin, 
with his liride, the church; and not 
less ohjecliotiable was his doctrine of the 
otKce of mother [Muiteramie)., which he 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost. Sometmies 
a whole hymn consists) of l>ut one image 
variously [iresonted. These absurdities 
had even extended to tlio religious .ser¬ 
vice. Zuizendorf himself, in the latter 
part of his life, would gladly ha\e blotted 
out ninny of these passages fioin liis 
w ntiiigs, and strove to give a better di- 
icction to his couiimiiuiy, in which he 
w'Jis iiuj without success. Certainly pait 
of the praise which iriiist he given to the 
iMoraviiins for their nctitity, their indus¬ 
try, their pi-areahli' miiiineis,'* and good 
lieliavior, wherever they have settled, is 
due to tlieir fiiunder. \Vlicii In; reliirned, 
111 174:i, to Europe, he made a journey to 
Livonia, where he- had adherents: hut the 
Itiissian government proliiluted him from 
proceeding thriller; and In' was M-nt back 
Iruthe frontier under a military escort. 
He then made several visiN to Holland 
and Fuiglaiid, vvhoie ho sjieiit above four 
year)., and, countenanced by airlihi.shop 
I’ortcr, general Oglethoi'}), and others, oh- 
taineil an act of pnrhaineiit lor the jiro- 
tecfion of Ills liillowei's tiivoiiglioiu the 
British doiuimons. Though the nuinher 
of Ids opponents coiistanth iiicivascd, he 
iiad die silisfaclion of seeing new .socie¬ 
ties of Ills fiillovvers an&uig, vvliieh sent 
missions to other jiarts of the world ; e. g 
the East indies, Tranqiiehar, &:c. He also 
sucm'ilediiiestahlishiiigu'Morav lau acad- 
emv, and m'obtaining a commission of 
investigation into their pruieijih's, which 
comiuission declared the Moravian eom- 
niunity true adherents of the ('onfession of 
Amfshui ir. (!^i c the ait icle I nifei/Brelhn a.) 
Ills .sv'coiid Wile vv'as Aiiiui AitSLimiami, 
who, in hmUome with her parents 

* A rcmarkal.lc pmoi <'f da' poaccaMe and 
soIkt cliar.idcr (it llic Mor.n lan-. is lo de (oiind 
111 lilt; faol tli.it, (Inriuu llic l.Vte o'ylt I't thy slavts 
III llie i.sliuui of Jmii.nca, in %Micli llie tfylincs of 
the willies were exeiieil U> llit- tnir'iesl ileijrte 
asanist the uiissionaries, so ili.U thev v\ere in gt ii- 
eral orilereil to leave die idaiid, and a tew vvere 
e^eeu^«<l, (lie IVIor.ivi.ins ^lone were allpweil lo 
remain uiiclislurbed. 


‘ ' * 

from Moravia, and hsid been, for many 
years, superintendent of yhe “single ' 
tors” at Hermhut. Zinzendorf died May 
9; 1760, at Hermhut.—Sec Davdd Cranzls 
^Ite und neuc Bri'iderhiatorie, and Spang- 
cnlierg’s Beben des Grqfen v6n Zm~ > 
zendorf (liarby, T772—1.775, 8 vols.), of 
which Reichel and tluvernois have pub¬ 
lished abridgments. Herder, in hfs .^dras' , 
tea (4tli vol., number i), has made some 
excellent ghservations on Zinzendorf and 
his works. 

Zion. (See Sion.) . _ , _ 

ZiR(;ON. This rare mineral, which is 
eomethnes a gem, occurs in crystals, 
whose forms are octahedrons and right 
square prisms surmounted by four-sidenl 
pyramids. I’h.e {trirnary form is an ob¬ 
tuse octahedron, whose jilaties over the 
mimmit incline under the angle of 84’20'. 
Cleavage takes place parallel to the faces 
of the primary figure, hut with pwat dif¬ 
ficulty ; lustre adamantine; color red, 
brown, yellow', gray and wdiitp; streak 
white; s|)ectfie gravity 4.5 to 4.7; Imrd- 
ii('.'S nither superior to quartz. It vanes 
trom trans[)arent to opaque. Before the 
hlow'-pipe. alone, it is infusible, but with 
borax, melts i.vto a transjiarent glass. It 
consists of 

Zireonia,.64.00 

Silex, . 34.00 

O.xlde of iron,. 9.25 

G.vjde of titanium,. 1-00 

Zircon occurs imbedded m sienite and 
granite. It is also found imbedded in 
several simple minerals, and occurs in the 
sands of rivers. Its localities are Freder- (. 
ick-f^chwcrm in Norway, Kitiksul 'in 
Greenland, at vvliu-h places it is found ill; 
siemte. It occur', at several places in the 
inmintams of gnei.ss, in New York and 
New Jersey : also in magnetic iron ore, 
at Montoe 111 New York. Very distinct 
deUtched crystals an' brought from Bim- 
ciunhe comity, m North Carolim. Loose 
crystals of fine coloi-s are found in the 
siuids of rivf'i's in Ceylon, wiih s|iiiii'!le 
ruby, sapphiie. and iron sand; likewise 
ill the district of Ellore, in India, and • 
in the brook E\[)ailly, in France. .\U 
the varieties tif zircon which po.sscss 
transparency, arc cut and jiolislied by the 
lapidaiy^ hut. in general, are not greatly 
esteemed. The e.xjiosnre of some colors 
to heat deprives thein of their liues, in 
which condition tlu'y are said to have 
been sold for diamonds. 

ZiaeoNiA. Tills earth was discov’ered 
by Klaproth, in 1789, m the zircon. To 
obtain it, powder the zircon very fine, 
ipix it with two pints of pure potash, 
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’.and heat them red hot in a silver crucible 
fbr one hour. Treat the sulratance ob¬ 
tained with distilled water, pour it on a 
filter, and wash the insoluble part well. 
It will be a compound of /irconia, silex. 
j)ota8l), and oxide of iron. Dissolve it in 
muriatic acid, and evaporate to drj'ness, to 
separate the siles. Itedissolve the muri¬ 
ates of zireunia and iron in water; and, to 
separate the zirconia which adheres to 
the ^silex, wttsh it with weak muriatic aeid, 
and add this to the solution. Filter the 
fluid, and precipitate the zirconia and 
iron by pure ntnmonia; wash the precipi¬ 
tates well, and then treat the hydrates 
with oxalic acid, lioiling them well to¬ 
gether, that the acid may act on the iron, 
retaining it in solution, whilst an iiisoln- 
ble oxalate of ammonia is tiirined. It is 
then to be filtered, and tin- oxalate washed, 
until no iron can he detected in the water 
, that passes. The earthy oxalate is, xvheii 
dry, of an opaline color. Alter being well 
washed, it is to be deconi|ioscd by heat in 
a platina crucible, 'rims obtained, the 
zirconia i.s perlt-ctly pore, hut ij, not af¬ 
fected by acids. It iniist he rcacu d on 
by potas*' as before', and then washed un¬ 
til ilie kali IS removed. Afterwards 
dissolve it in miiriaiie acid, and precipi¬ 
tate by aiiirriOina. Tin* hydrate thrown 
down, when well washed, is t asily .solu¬ 
ble in acids. It is insoluble m water anil 
the pure alkalies, hut the alkaline caihon- 
ates dissolve it. Heated witli llie iilow- 
pipi>, it doe.s not melt, hiiienuis a yellow¬ 
ish pliosjihorie light. Heated in a eriicihlo 
of charcoal, Isidded in eiiai-coal povxder, 
placed m a stone eriieihle, aial exposed to 
a good forge for some lioiirs, it iindcrgoi's 
a haslv fusion, which imite.s its particles 
into a gray o]iaqiie mass, resernhliiisr por¬ 
celain. in this state, it is sutfir ie.ntly lianl 
to strike file witli steel, and scratch glass. 
Siiecific gravity l.:{. I'otiisaium, when 
brought into ecnlact with /ircon.a ignited 
to whiteness, is converted into potash, and 
dark particles of zirc-oiiiiini, the melidlie 
base of the earth, make tiieir appearance. 
They are as Jjiack as chareoal, and, at a 
tcrnpcratiire slightly elevated, burn with 
gntal inteiibity. It conilmi(!S with sulphur, 
and forms a sul[»lmret of zireoiimni. 

' ■ ZiRKNiTz, orO.ijiKMTz; a remarka¬ 
ble lake of the Austrian states, in (’arnio- 
la, twenty-three miles south-wesi of I^ay- 
baeh. It is situated amidst lofty moun¬ 
tains and frightful [irevipieiis, containing' 
vastsubterrauean eaverns, which e.omnm- 
niente with tuich other by openings, in gen¬ 
eral small. Th^ lake is six miles m lengtli, 
and throe in breadth, and presents a ehji- 
oiis phenomenon. The bottom remains 


dry for about four months, is cultivated, 
and made to produce a erojvof millet and 
hay. At the end of that time, the water 
nses with great irnpetiiosily, and fills the 
lake m the short .Sfiacc of twenty-fimr 
hours. Tliis singular phenoiiienon is ow¬ 
ing to its having two snhterraneiui outlets^ 
by which the water is discharg^yi, and 
ihrougli which if again rist's. 

ZiscA, or ZiZK.A ((irononneed Shisiika}, 
John Zisca, of Trociiow, the formidaNc 
general of the Hnssttes, was descended 
from a noble llohemiun family, and was 
l«vrn about llkiO, titi a farm lielongiiig to 
Ins jian'iits, at 'I’rocnow, in the present 
eirelt^ of Bndweis, in the open iiir, under 
an oak. He hist bis right eye ui lii.s boy- 
Iiooil, lint ditl not, as .'•ome have snpjtosi'il, 
vlerivi' the name of Zisca from that eir-' 
cnitistiince. 'I'liis wa< the narnc of Ins 
family, and does not signify om-rifrd. He 
went as a jiage to the etnirt of Weneeslaiis 
VI. king of lIoliCTiiia, where he snlwe- 
qiiently heeame a chamlicriam. He dis¬ 
played great ttilenlw front early youth, hut, 
at the same time, a gloomy and solitary 
dispiiMiKin. His first niihtary service was 
in the band of vohinteeis who went frciri 
ilolieiiiia ami Hungary to assist the 'i'eii- 
toiiie knights against the Poles. He took 
part in the hattle of 'I'annebnrg, on July 
lo, 1 no, in wliicli th“ knigiits suffered a 
great tlci’eat. Zi.sca then fought in the 
lliHigaritui .seiTice again.st the 'I'nikNaml 
afterwards with the Knglish sigamstjhe 
French, at the l-attle of Agineoiirt (141.')). 
.\fiei Ins return, lie reniumed at tlie coiiit 
of king Wcnceslaiis, and shared m the in¬ 
dignation of a great ji.irt of the llohemiau 
iiatiMi at tlie fine of the two reformers, 
lliiss (ij. V.) and Jerome of Plague, (q. x'.) 
A monk l.av ingdishonore,! hissisier, w Ijo 
was a imn, and ahaiidoiieil her, Zisea be¬ 
came bent on vengeance. VVeiiceslaUs 
bimsch'onc day (old Inni, that, if lit; knew 
any mcaas of taking revenge for the dis. 
grace inflieted on the lloheiman.s at (.'on- 
stance, lit' had Ins eonst'iif to use them 
Zisca now left the court, tru'd tlie disfsisi- 
tion of till' people, and soon rt'tnrned to 
IVagiie. ^ Nicliolas of Hnssynecz had al- 
ri'ady placed himself at the head ol’tho in¬ 
surgents, mid We.ncoslaus called on the, 
citi/.i'iiH of I*r.iguc to give tqi their arms ; 
hilt Zisca leil them atxned into the castle 
(A|)nl 1.), 1 HH), aial lie .said to the king, 

“ With tiiese weapons will wt' fight for 
thee;” anti thecitizc'iis retained thc'ii arnis. 
Zisea was considered, from rliis tune, the 
la'ud of the llnssifes. On the occasion of 
a jirocc'ssioii (July >‘{0, 141P), the priest of 
the Hussites was hit by a stone. 'Pliey iiri- 
rnediately stormed the towu-house, jit the 
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insti^ation of Zisca, and threw thirteen of 
tlic city oouiicil out of the window on the 
pjkcH qt the people. King Wencoslaus 
dicil of f<>ar in consequeueo of this affair. 
His hrother and successor, ffie emperor 
Higistnond, delayed undertaking the gov- 
. ernnient. of Jlolicinia, and Zisca gained 
urnc ta make las preparations; yet he 
' was at ni-st obliged to retreat front i*rague 
to Pilseu. Sigisinoiid now began tociecuto 
thf‘adherents of the new doctrine, and llie 
liiirtsires, under Zisea, swore never to ac¬ 
knowledge linn as king of Bohemia. I'hey 
ereeted fort losses, and Zisca eaiised atowii 
to be built on mount 'I’alior, from wliieli 
llic Iliissiies are sometimes called Tahor- 
iten. He ibrtilieil tlie new city ni a way 
nhieb reflected honor on Ins Skill. He is 
also said tohavt' invented the Imiwark ol’ 
wagons, by wbieh lie protected bis infan- 
trv against the enemy, as he was destitute 
of e,a\alr\. In a sliort time,lie diseijdnied 
his ill-armed and lieeiilions horde. A li w 
sneees-iliil engagements procured linn bet¬ 
ter linns, and hoiscs for mouiitina a jiarl 
of Ins men. His enlerjin.ses weieuiidia'- 
taken from yengeanee, religious liatied 
inid love of |»linul('r. He coiiiiiiitted ma¬ 
ny eruelticii, |ianly in order to make lilm- 
M'lf (iain'd, partly liecaiise hc^ w'lis obliged 
to yield to the wild passions of Ins liinati- 
I al followers. In order todelend I’ragiie 
against Sigismoiid, wlio was approiii iniig 
willi a large uriiij, be l■epan•ed tluther. 

intrenched himself on tlie lull of 
Vi^ttkow. . Here, July 11, 11'2(), lie ri>- 
jielled repeatedly the assaults of dO.OOO 
.jiien with -1000 ;aiid the jilaec, is still (■ailed 
hill. I''idni want of iiioiie\, tlie 
emperor eireeted little dnnng lliis cnin- 
paigii. Ill 1121, Zisea took the castle of 
rragiie, and llieie got possession of the 
lii'st litiir cannons, winch, since the nnen- 
tion of gunpowder, liad foiiiul tlien way 
to Bohemi.i. From tins tinic', eainions 
and guns (though the latter could bo pro- 
elireil at liist oiily by iiobleiiicir) lieeanie 
(• 01111)1011 among the Hussites and their 
enemies. Zisca conlinuod liis system of 
)ihm(lenng in Bohemia, tnoksiweral tlir- 
tresscH, generally by assault, and tre.ated 
till' coiuiucred cruelly. Afler llie di'ath 
of ,\ieholas of Hussy neez, in 1421, all tlio 
Hussites acknowledged linn as tlieir lead¬ 
er and chief; hut Ije caused flic crown of 
Bohemia to he off’ered to the king oj I’o- 
land. By incredibly quick marches he 
every where anticipated tlie enemy. Dur¬ 
ing the siege of the castle of Rahy, an ar¬ 
row deprived him of iii« only reniauiiug 
eye. He now liod himselfeurried about with 
liis army on a car, so that he could be seen 
by his’raen, whom lie arnmged for battle 
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by means of the descriptions which were 
given to him of the country. He bad a 
legion called the inmveihk brethren, with 
which he generally decided tlie fete of 
ae.tions. He defeated aconsiderablp army 

Inch the emperor Sigismond sent against 
him, at Dentsclibrod (Jan. 18,1422), and 
even [Kuietratcd, in 1422, into Moravia 
and Austria. The citizens of Prague re¬ 
fusing to obey liis orders, he humbled 
them by seieraFdefeats. Only once, at 
Krenisir, in Moravia, lie was oliliged td 
retreat, 'Phis was tho only time that he was 
ever beaten in the open field. Sigismond 
offered him, at last, the government of 
Bohemia, with great privileges, ,if he 
would declare for luin. But during the 
iiegoliatioii'-' while lie was occupied with 
the siege of I'rzibislaw. in the circle of 
(Vasluu, a pestilential disorder carried 
him oft fOet. 12. 1421y 'Plio 'Pabonte.s, 
mfnnated at his di’aili, alonncd the town, 
and killed every living being, and burnt 
every dwelling. Zisca had won tbirteen 
liitelied battles, and bmi victorious m 
more tliau a hundred tights, notwitlistapd- 
iiig bin blindness; and age. lie eonsidered 
liiiiinelf an ni.strument of Hod’s wrath, 
and called tic cries of the monks and 
priests whom he sent to the staki',Ins .sis- 
ter’-- bridal song. • He was buned in tho 
eliureli of Czaslqii; and iii$ favorite weap¬ 
on (an lion butt)e-a.ve} was bung uji over 
Ins tomli. It is related that tlte emperoi’ 
h('idinand I, more than a lumdred and 
llfirty yeui's after, when o;i a jouriiej to 
T’ragiic, .liappemng to visit the (‘hurch of 
(V,a.Nlan, and being told that.Zisea was 
Imned tliore, immediately lelt the church, 
and even the town. Tlie romli was over- 
tinned m l()2r, by order of the emperor, 
and Zisca’n Imijen n moved. 'I'he story _ 
ot his liuviiig ordered Ins skin to be used 
as a drum, is a fable.—??ee Max. Millau- 
t'l’s Diplomatir Hixinricnl Es-kti/ on John 
Zisea of Tronww (Prague, 182-4, in Ger 
man); -ee also llie anrcle Huss and Hussites. 

Zn TAV ; a town eighteen leagues^?oni 
Dresden, in Uie Saxon province of Pj'iier 
Lnsatia, on the t iver Mandaii, whieli emp¬ 
ties into the Neisse, in the vicinity'; ]'oj>- 
tilalion, 8100 ; Int. ;i0^ 40 N. Zittaii is 
the centre ofanaetne transit trade, ow mg 
to Its sitnation tiour theBoliemian frontier, 
and ill thenudst of some industrious man- 
iilaeturing \ illages. Here are a gymnasi¬ 
um, five churches, a theatre, Ac. 

Zr/.ANiA. (See JVild Rire.) 

Z.XAi'M#; a town in Moravia, capital of 
a circle of th(' same name, near tlie river 
Teya, thirty-eight miles north-west ofVi» 
enna, and sLxty-eight south-west of 01- 
inutz; Ion. 1(1° 2 ' E.; lat-'iS® 31' N.; pop-^' 
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Ulation, 6000, ,Jt cbutains a citadel, ,a 
Catholic g}’tnnasiuin, a Carthusian mouas* 
tery, and some coo<^ houses, but is geiier- 
.'jally ill-built.—Population of th<i circle, 
" ,'"l0'),5(v ; houses, 24,298; fainiliesy33,578 
squurt^ miles, 1260. It is generally hilly, 
,but tolerably fertile. In the neighborhood 
of this towi, the armistice between the 
French and Austrians was concluded 
July 12, 1809, which was followed by 
the peace of Viemia, (ij. v.) 

ZoBEiDE, or Zebd-'el-Khewatin (the 
Jfoicer of’women), was the cousin and 
■ wife of the celebrated caliph Harouii al 
Rashid, (ip v.) History records her piety 
and generosity, and tlie Pereian writers 
• speak of her as the founder of Taiiris, one 
of the chief cities of Persia : but she per- 
fbrins a more important jiiirl in the Ara¬ 
bian Nights, in which she is a more con¬ 
spicuous character tlian in liistory. kShe 
died in 831, after having survived her il¬ 
lustrious husband twenty years. 

ZoBTENBERG ; a inoiiiitaiii in Silesia, 
about eighteen miles from llresKau, near 
the small town of Zoliten, 2.318feet aliove 
the lex el of the sen, with a tine extimsix c 
view from the toji. Aceording to Bu- 
scliing, t’l” ancient Ascibiirg, or Aseii cas¬ 
tle (Asg.ird), stood here, corresponding to 
. the vwm Ascibiifgiv<t of Ptolemy. I’lic 
mountain is of a primary cliaracter. A 
block of from 7000 to 8000 cxvt. vxas taken 
from this moimtaiii, xvlnch, according to 
the wish of mai-shal Bliicher, is to covi-i 
his tomb in the sliapi; of a cube. 

Zodiac (frohi the (Hreek animals, 
because the constellations composing it 
are represented under ilie lignres of ani¬ 
mals), Ill astronomy; an imaginary ring 
or broad circle in the lieavciis, in the. form 
of a belt or girdle, witliin xvhicli the plan¬ 
ets all make then' rex'ohiriuns. In the 
middle of it runs th^ ecliptic, or path of 
the sun in his annual course; ami its 
hreaihh, coinpreheiiding.thc deviaiions or 
latitudes of the earlier known iilaiiets, is, 
by sonie authors, accounted sixteen, some 
eighteen, and others twenty degrees. I'ho 
. zodiac,cutiiiig the equator obliquely, makes 
with it the same angle as the eclqitic, 
which ‘is its middle hue; which angle, con¬ 
tinually varying, is now nearly equal to 
28° 28', whii'h is called Uie oh]i([uity of 
the ecliptic, and constantly varies between 
certain limits which it can never exceed. 
(See Ediptic.) The zodiac is divided in¬ 
to twelve equal parts, of thirty degrees 
each, called the sispis of the zodiac, being 
so named from the constellations which 
anciently occupied them. But the stars 
having 'a motion from west to east, those 


constellations do not now correspond -to ‘ 
their proper sipis; from whence arises 
what is called tne precession of the equi¬ 
noxes. And, therefore, xvhen a star is 
said to be in such a sign of t|ie zodiac, it 
is not to be understood of tliat constella¬ 
tion, but only of^that dodecatemorj', or 
tweltlh jmrtof it. (See ConsteUations, Pre^ 
cession of the Equinox, and Dender^.) 

Zodiacal Light; a triangular beam 
of light, rounded a little at the vertex, , 
xvhicli is seen at certain seasons of the 
year, before the rising and after the set¬ 
ting of the sun. It resembles the faint 
light of the Milky Way, and has its Itnse 
always turned towards the suii, and its" 
a.xis inclined to the horizon. The length 
of this jiyramidal light, reckoning from the 
sun as ns base, is sometimes 4A°, and at 
others 150°; and rlie vertical angle is some- 
tifne.s 2l)°, and sometimes 10°. It is gen¬ 
erally supposed to ai'ise from m atmos¬ 
phere surrounding the son, and appears 
to have been first observed by Descartes 
and by Clnldrey in 16.59; but it did not 
attract gimerai attention till it was noticed 
by Dotniniiiiie Cassini (q. v.), wlio gnxe it' 
its pre.-^ent iiiinie. If xve supjiose tliesiin 
to liave an atmosphere, as there is evi'cy 
reason to helieve- from the liiniiiio'<< au¬ 
rora which api»ears to siirroinid his disc 
m total eclijises (see Sim], it must la* xery ' 
much flattened at its poles, ami swelled out 
at the equator, by the centrifugal force of 
his equatorial jiarts (8ee .Atmosphere.) 
When tlie sun, tlicji, is below the horiztm, 
a jiortion of ‘liis Inminoiis atmosphere 
xvill appear like a pyramid of light uliox-c 
the liorizon. The obliquity of the zodia-' 
cal light will evidently varj' willi die 
obl'.quitjr of the sun’s equator to the hori¬ 
zon ; and in the months of Fehruar}* and , 
Mai)ch, about the time of tlie venial eqin ' 
nox, it will form a very great angle xviih 
' the liorfzou, and ought, therefore, to he ’ 
si'en most distinctly at that season of tlie 
year. But wlien the sun is in the sum¬ 
mer solstice, he is in the part of the eclip¬ 
tic which IS parallel to the equator, and, 
therefore, his equator,andconsequontlv the 
zodiacal light, Ls more obli<iue to thefiori- 
zon. Iiajilace, however, has made some 
objections to this theory in his Mhanique ■ 
Celeste; and Rcgnicr is of opinion that it 
is oxviiig merely to tl^ refraction of the 
solar light by the eartirs atn^osjihere: 

Zoega, George, a Dane, one of tlie 
greatojst antiquarians of our time, was 
born Dec. 20,1755, at Daliler, a village in 
.Jutland, xvhei’e his father xvas a clergy¬ 
man. In J772, he entered the gymnasium 
of Altoiia, and, in 1773, the university 
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of Gottingen. In 1776, ho traveUed through , Greciap, antiquities the time which he 
Switzerland vnd Italy,'and lived during had given to tlie Egyptian. The Danish ' 
the winter in Lcipsic. In 1777, he re- goveniment appointed him its consul- , - 
turned to his parents, and remained until . geheral for the States of tlie Church; and, 
1778 iii Copenhagen. He nov^ lieCamc a few days after his death, a diplproa,of 

the DaiieBrog order, intended for him, ar- 


a tutor, and went, m 1779, with his pupil, 
to Gottingen, and again to Italy. Ih 1782, 
'he mati^ a third journey to Italy. On his 
return, having heard in Pans of the 
change of industry in Copenhagen, he re- 
Kolvt^ to go back to Rome,, and reside 
there the rest of his life. In 1787, he be¬ 
taine a (Catholic, in order to be able to 
marry tlio daughter of the painter I'lotrue- 
cioli. Zocga undoubtedly received his 
.first inqailse to a profound investigation 
of antiquity ft-oui Wiiiekehiiann. (q. v.) 
lie lived entirely with the ancients; amt 
no modern characters or event.s t*xerted 
siich an influence over him. In earty 
youth, he liad an inclination to melan¬ 
choly, and his tevnper was iriitiihh'; Iiut 
iie overcame these jiropensitu's, and tlio 
.-.erene tranquillity of the Greek cliuraeter 
took jiossessiori of Ins soul. He wjuskind, 
and hail a noble heart. He ob.served 
strictly the external forms of religion. 
When he arrived in Rome, professor Ad¬ 
ler presented him to cardinal Slefano 
Siorgia, who.se favor and jiatronage he 
soon obtained. Thi.s oardinul had a great 
fondne.ss for Egyptian amiqinties, of 
winch he possessed a licii collection. 
Zui-gUj who was arqiiainU'd with the 
•^iptie, language, .soon liegan to I'xplau' 
these ancient m<)mnnent.s. Jii 1787, he 
published an aeeouni of a c.omjilete eol- 
icctiun of F.gjptlau I'oiiis, v\itli fiiH illn...- 
Irations. q’lic general apja-obation be¬ 
stowed on this woik, which furnished im¬ 
portant contributions to liistoiy aiiij ciiro- 
nology, excited Hie attention r.f pojie I’idis 
VI, and he onijdoyed Zoega in tiie expla¬ 
nation of tJie obelisks. In 17;17, he pub¬ 
lished, at the expense of the jiope. Ins 
great work on the obelisks— IJe Ongriaf 
Usu Obdiscorum (Rome, 1797)—vvliieli 
jirocured liiin great reputation. The Mi<- 
seo Borgiano Vdiitnio was rieli in (Aij)tic 
manuscripts. Zoega undertook the difli- 
cuh task of explaining them, and, in 1810, 
the fruits of this immense labor wvre giv¬ 
en to the. public. Zoi'ga wrote, in the 
trerman language,an Arcineological Guide 
through Rome ; and himself accompanied 
the most distinguished travellers through 
the city. A treasure of rare knowledge is 
contained in his Li BassirUinn anlirhi di 
Boma^incisi da Tom. Piroli rolle Ulustra- 
TiotiidiGiorgio Zoega, in two folio volume,.s 
(Rome, 1808). Ho often ri'gretted, at a 
later |jeriod, that he had not dcvotetl to 
vot. XIII. ■ 29 


rived in Rome. He was professor of the j 
university of Kiel, and member of tliC 
academies of Copienhageii, Gottingen,' 
Berlin, Siena, Florence, Rome, &c. He 
died P’ebruary 10, J809. He had eleven 
children; but three only survived him, 
who art! sni^orted by the Danish govem- 
inent. Mr. Niebuhr, the historian, offer¬ 
ed a prize, some yearkliefore his* death, 
for the best essay on Zoega' and his pro¬ 
ductions. 

Zon.i« ; the iiatne of a Thracian rhet¬ 
orician, whose liypercriticiSms on the 
works of Homer liave given him a very 
unenviable kind of distinction vvitli pos¬ 
terity. He was a native of the town of 
Anqiliipolis, said to have been bonialiout' 
270 years betbre the Christian era, and 
.studied under Polyerates, himself an 
abusive and illiberal rritic. The npptdla- 
tion by whicii Zoilus delighted to lie 
known, was Homero-niastyx, altbdugii 
bis ceiiMiri'.^ were by no ineaii.s confined 
to the writings of the great father of epic 
[loctry, but extended indiscriminately and 
imjiartially to those of Deniosthenes, Aris¬ 
totle, Plato, and all others whose works 
came under his lash. His very ifairic has 
now bceomc a provcib, as applied to nil 
illiberal a^nl captions pretenders to criti¬ 
cism. The jieriod of his de-atli, winch' 
was a violent one, is unknown: indeed, 
tlie precise era in which he lived is not 
absolutely determined, Vitruvius making 
imn coniemjiorarv vviili Ptolemy Pbila- 
delphus, vvliile jEiiati refers luin to the 
mnety-tifiJi Olym|)iad. 

ZoisiTK. (8ee Kpidote.) 

ZoLi.iKOFCK, Geofge Joachim, one of 
the most eminent preaehta's of the last 
centurv, was born at St. Gall, ifi Switzer¬ 
land, August .5, 1780. He studied at the 
gynimisia of Faankfia't on the Maine, and 
of Bremen, and at the univ'crisity of 
Pireclit, and, in 17 .'j 4, became a clerjry- • 
'man at Moral, in Switzerland. In 17.'>8, 
be Hceepji’d an invitation from a eongio- 
galioii at I.eipsie, and remained in tfiis 
situation until his dedth, January 20,1788. 
During these thirty years, he did great 
good, not only in hi.s congregation, hut also 
among the stinlents of the ninverai^ iu ; 
l.oip.sic.' Two hundred and fitly of his 
s(>rnions have appeared in jirint. From 
1769 to 1788, he published ibtir'collee'- 
tions, in six volumes, wliwh went through 
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several editions. After his death, 'his re¬ 
maining sennons.were published in nine 
volumes. The nyhole of his sehnons 
have been published in fifteen volumes 
, {Leipsic, 1789—1804). Two volumes have 
of late l>een translated into English, by 
reverend W. Tooke; also a small volume 
of his Devotional Exercises. Zollikofor 
, also published a Hymn Book (eighth edi¬ 
tion, Leipsic, 178<)), liesides translations 
of some English and French works. 
Garve (q. v.) wrqte on the character of 
Zsllikofer (Leipsic, 1788). 

ZoNARAS, John ; a nfonk of St. Basil, 
by bir()i a Greek, wJio lived during the 
latter jiart of the eleventh and the coin- 
menceineut of the following century. 
Before he renounced the world for the 
cloister, he had filled some distuigiiishcd 
offices about the imjicnal court, but be-' 
coming, at lengtli, disgusted with its in¬ 
trigues, gave himself up to a religious life, 
employing his leisure hours iii the com¬ 
pilation of a History' of the World, from 
the Earliest Periods to the Year HIH. 
In tliis work (of which aij edition a])peHr- 
eci at Pans, in two liiho volumes, U)87), 
he follows, principally, the narrative of 
Dion OeSMiis ; and all the earlier part of 
the bot-\ IS a tissue of fable; but, as he 
approaches his own times, he becomes 
more entitled to attention, as all his im.s- 
takcB afisc evidently more from ignorance 
than design. Them is also extant a com¬ 
mentary on till! apostolic canons by him. 
His death took place alxuit thci year 1120. 

Zone. The whole surface of the earth 
is divided into five zones—the torrid, 
northejii aid southern temperate, and 
northern and southern frigid /ones. The 
torrid '/one extends north and south 
of the equator; and, twice a year, the 
sun shines vertically on its mhahitants. 
This zone is bounded, on boili sides of 
the equator, by the two tropics; that is, 
the circles in which the sim reaches its 
greatest distance from the equator. As 
the rays of the sun here are nearly verti¬ 
cal, a perpetual summer reigns, and day 
and night, under the equat6r, are always 
•squal; and even at the tropics, the diff'er- 
-ence is scarcely an hour. Ow'ing to the 
nature and situation, however, of the 
countries in this zone, the beat is not 
every where the same. The warmest 
portions are the sandy deserts of Africa:- 
far more temperate are the happy islands 
of the South seas, and still milder the 
climate of Peru. Thjs last country con¬ 
tains mountains from whoso summits the 
vertical sun-beaniw never melt the per¬ 
petual snow. The two temperate zones 


extend from the tropica to the polar cir¬ 
cles. They contain the mpst populous' 
countries, and tho climate is various. As 
the distance from the tropics increases, 
the heat diminishes, the difference of the 
seasons becomes greater, the days and 
nights liecomc ‘more unequal, until wc 
arrive at a point where, once a ye^ir, the , 
sun does not appear above the ‘norizrtn 
during the t\ilenty-foiir hours, and, once 
a'year, does not set for the same time, 
'file circles parsing through tlieso points, 
parallel to the equator and the tropics, 
form the limits of the temperate zones, 
and ui-e railed (he arctic and antarctic cir -' 
cles. The distance fmm the tropics to 
the polar circles, or the breadtii of the 
temjierate zones, both in tlie noithern and 
sonthcru lieimspheres, is 43”. All- he^ 
yoiid the polar circles, to the polos, is 
called the frieidzones. No land is known 
to exist m the, southern frigid zone. The 
northern is liabitabk', thongli if produces 
neither grtiin nor trees, but only mosses, 
helieiis, and a few biislies. The distain-e 
from the polar cirele.s to the poles is 23i”; 
but no one has yet penetrated to the poles 
themselve.si. (look sailed as fiir as the 
seventy-lirst degrt'c of latitude, towards 
the soiitli [lole, whi(-h is still more mhus- 
pitable than tlio north, as its winters 
occur at the time of tJie caitli’s greatest 
ihslanee from the sun. To the north, the 
eiglitieth degree has hcen reached. (J-'ce 
.Yorth Polar ErpedUioixs.) Tho eharac- 
teristic of tJie frigid zones is, that day and 
mglit are mere and more unequal the 
nearer you dp|>roarh the poles; and for 
‘day.s, and even weeks, the smi is above 
or ht'ow the horizon, (t^ce Seasons.) 

Zoogem; (from (wor, animal, and yervao;, 
to jiroduci*). On ti)c surface of tlie ther¬ 
mal waters of Biuleu, m Germany, and 
on the waters of Ischia, an island of the 
kingdom of Naples, a singular substance 
is collected, whii-h has been called zoo- 
gene. It resembles human flesh witJi tlie 
skin upon it, and, on being subjected to 
distillation, affords the same prodnets as 
animal mutter. HL Girnbernat (Journal 
de Pharmacie, April, 1821|lias also seen 
roeks covered with this substance, in tJie 
valleys of Sinigaglia and Ncgropont. 
Salvorte (J)es Sciences Ocetdies, 18^9, 2 
vols., Hvo.) considers this fact as explaining 
the stories of showers of pieces of meat, 
which figure in the number of prodigies 
of antiquity.—The name of zoogenc, is 
also given to a substance obtained from 
bones, by a chemical process which was 
discoven-d by M. Gimberiiat. Much 
of it was sent, in 1827, to Greece, gmi 
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much of it also was used by the Frencli 
army, on the expedition to Algiers. 

ZooLiTH^s (from {uov, animal, and hOos, 
stone): fossil animal remains, great num¬ 
bers of which have been found in digging 
.into the surface of the earth. They 
differ from petrifactions, which are or- 
gani;(sed bodies, peiietrati'd with stony 
matter,^ or completely converted into 
stony masses, by the gradual removal of 
‘ the organic matter, the jilacc of which 
lias been supplied by stony deposits. 
Zoolith^es liavc been ' divided into six 
classes— tetrapodolithcs, or fossil quadru¬ 
peds ; omitlioliUies, or fossil skeletons of 
birds ; ainphibiolithes, or fossil remains of 
^the amphibia, iddhyolilhts, or fossil fish ; 
entomoldhes, or fossil insects; and hfl- 
minlkolitfifs, or fossil worms. (See Geol¬ 
ogy, and Organic Remains.) , 

Zoology (from ? <001’f animal, and > 0 ) 05 , 
doctrine); that part of natural histoiy 
Avhich treats tif aniiiiuK It is not con¬ 
fined to a description of tlie external 
forms of Hiiiinals, but embraces all the 
phenomima of life and animal mo.tion ; 
the internal organization of each itiditid- 
iial part; the ]»rocesses of digestion, as¬ 
similation, nutrition, secretion and repro¬ 
duction ; the wonderful instincts, the 
. ^aried disjioMtions, and tlie dillerent de¬ 
grees of intellect, rnunifested in thi' animal 
creation, from the half-vegetable z^oopliMe 
up to man. Although it cannot bi- 
, doubted that the attention of* men was 
early attracted to an observation of tlie 
habits and natures of the lower order of 
animals, Aristotle seems to have been tlie 
first who furnished the world with any 
methodical information on this subject. 
His work ritpi Zwui' 'laropiai contains a gri'at 
numlier of facts and obser\'ations. He 
compares the organization of the lower 
animal#, in its different parts, with that 
of man, and treats of their mode of gene¬ 
ration, habits, organs, &c., with great 
clearness and sagacity; and his jirineipal 
divisions of the animal kingdom are so 
well founded that alinost all of them arc 
still substiintially admitted. Among the 
Uomans, zoology does not appear to have 
been at all cultivated, until the time of 
Pliny, who is the only Roman zoologist 
worthy of notice. His work (Historia 
JVaiuralis) contains multitudes of original 
traits, though it is only a compilation, and 
describes the habits and dispositions of 
animals with great felicity. He adopted, 
without examination, many fabulous sto¬ 
ries, and too often neglected important 
dtetails. Ailihn (q. v.) was fiir inferior to 
the twa,above-mentioned writers, and his 


Natural History of Animals may li 6 con¬ 
sidered as the source of all tlfe falkchood 
and error Which so long disgraced^, this 
branch of natural history. Apuleios, Md 
Atbenseus the grammarian, are the only 
names that deserve mention, from the 
time of Aillian and Pliny to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; and they added 
nothing to the stock of zoological science. 
At tilt' latter period,* flourished, among 
others, Itclon, a French physician, who 
made the closest approach of any author 
of that time to any thing like systematic 
X’lassiticatioii, in his De ,3quaiilibus, and 
jiiirticularly in his J)e la J^Tature des Oi~ 
seaux (Pans, f55.'), folio) ;■ t^alviani, audtor 
of a Ireatise, Jiqvntilium ^nimedium His¬ 
toria (Rome. 1554, folio), which is su¬ 
perbly illustrated; (.kinrad Gesner, whose 
Historia Animalmm (Zurich, 1550—1587, 
4 vols., folio), arranged in aljihabetical 
order,, forms the foundation of, modern 
zoology; and Aldovrandus, the'most la¬ 
borious of compilers, wbo devoted sixty 
yeais to bis work on natural history, jn 
fiiurteed volumes, folio, of which the 
giTater part wns published after his,death 
Tliese earlier writere were followed, in 
the next eoi.lury, by Redi and Swammer¬ 
dam (q. v.), to whom ontomolc^fj' is so 
iiuich indebt' d, and by Ray (q. ^.), tbe 
lli^t naturalist, from die time of Aristotle, 
who produced any thing like a scientific 
arrangement. The works of Ray, under 
Ills own name, are Synopsis Quadrvpe- 
dum ct Scrpcntum (IG 80 , 8 vo.); Synopsis 
\driv>n et Piscaim (1713); and Historia 
Insectorum ; and he is also considered to 
have had a large sliari' 111 the compositions 
of Ins jiupil Willoughby. But it w'as re¬ 
served for Limiieiis to raise natural his¬ 
tory to the rank of a science. Gifted 
with extraordinary powers of invention 
and disirmiination, a most retentive 
memorj, an imreiaxing industry, and the 
most ardent z^ al in the cause of science, 
this great man obsei vedl with the acutest 
sagacitj, the subtilesl aninities of organ¬ 
ized nature. The general charactei' of 
his works is onli r, preeision, clearness, ex¬ 
actness of dchcrifition, imd an accurate 
knowledge of relations in detail. Buflbn 
adoriiei? natural Jii,story with the charms 
of eloquehoe, and was the first who ex¬ 
tended its jiopiilarity beyond mere schol¬ 
ars and men of science. He was oc¬ 
casionally carried, by tlte force of his 
imagiiialioii. into imfounded hypotheses; 
yet be bad a truly philosophical spirit, 
could obseivc- iiicts, and conqiare results, 
and jitisses'i'ii extensive inlbrmation. The 
four great naturalists w hom we have had 
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ycc^eisicni to jiieiuK)n, have exhibited na¬ 
ture under different aspects. Aristotle 
Las shown us the profound combinatioiji 
of its laws; Pliny its irKixhaustible riches; 
Linna-us its wonderful details; and 
, lUiffon ^ts majesty and power. Since 
the time of Buffon, all llie departments of 
zoology have been cultivated with a zt'al, 
a minute accuracy, and an exttmsiveiu'ss 
of research, before unetjualled. Our limits 
will not allow ns to inontiun all those* 
who iiave distinpnshnd themse.ht's m 
the cultivation of the whole field of tlie 
science, mneli less those who, confining 
theihsolves to particular hraiiches of jt, 
have yet rendered most important ser- 
■ vieel by the exactness of their researolies 
suid/the' novelty of>their views. Among 
the Germans, Ilhger and Blumenbaeii 
liold the first rank as ynologists ; hut it 
is to France that we are elnetlv mdebted 
for the syong imjudse which li.-is been 
■given, in four times, to the [irogivss of 
natural scientre, and of zoology m )»av- 
ticular. The naun* alone of (’uvier, 
whose recent di'alli (lHd‘2) seienee rle- 
plores, sufficiently indicati's llu; brilliant 
triumphs of iiimirul history in that 
.country. We litive already tii-iited, tit 
some length, of some parts of tins 
exten.sive subieet, under the general lu'ads 
Animals, Aiuitomy^ and Physioloi;}/, and 
of the nomenclature of jiarlieiiliir classes 
of animals under those of ytwec/.v,' and 
Kntomolosru, Conchology, Fishes, tiiid Irh- 
thifology, Ornithrdofry, RtptiUs, Svrjjcnts, 
itc.; luid we shall now proceed to give 
some notice of the prineipjd nietliods 
pursued by eminent zoologists, with ti 
yiartieular view of nia.sto!ogy, oi the eltissi- 
fictitioii of the nianiiiiiferoii'animals. The 
iumierise number of facts embraced by 
natural jiistory-could never be letaine.d 
in tlie memory w'lthoiit ."in arningeineiit 
eif divisions and subdivisions founded iijuin 
some distinguisliiiig ebaractoristies. Aris¬ 
totle’s syspaii of arrangement was simple, 
resting on divisions derived mainly from 
tlie external structure, food, habits .and 
locality. Hut tboiigli neither human nor 
, comparative .anntomy was tlit^n suflieicnl- 
ly cdltivated to enable him to iiialvc liie 
internal struetiire of animals tlie lifisis of 
his divisions, yet Ari.stollo was not inseiisi- 
hle to the advantages of a more scientific 
distribution, and, with his usual sagacity, 
lecommetids to succeeding writeiv to turn 
fJieir attention in tliat direction. Hay fol¬ 
lowed the advice of tlie great master, and 
remarked the great disiinetion. that some 
animals possessed lungs and a sanguine¬ 
ous system, while others were destitutt- of 


both. LhmtPus, proceeding on the gen¬ 
eral arrangement of Kay, bu{ with many 
extensions and improvetuents, divided the 
aniinul kingdom into six cJa.sscs, founded 
mainly on the difl'ereuoes in the respirato- 
ry and sanguineous systems. 

(?i.Ass I.— Mammalia. All sudkle their 
young; the heart has two auriel|^ and 
two ventricles; blood red and warm; 
viviparou-s. 

C 1 .. 4 SS IJ. Ai'cs (Birds). Characters 
of sanguineous system a.s in first cltiss ; 
viviparous. 

C 1 .VSS Ill. Amphibia. Heart one au¬ 
ricle and one ventricle ; bloinl red and 
cold ; respiration voluntary. 

Class IV. Pwees (Fishes). Heart .'uid 
blood as vi amphUria; respiration by gills. 

Cj.'vss V. hisecia. Heart one ventri¬ 
cle and no anriele ; sanies cold, colorless; 
aritemiH*, or feelers. 

('lass Y'l. J'ermes (Worms;. Ciiar- 
aetei-s as in V, e.xeept no antenna*, but 
torilaeiila. 

He tluiii .subdivides tin* Ma7n>niih\! into 
seven orders, the distinctions of wlueb 
are t.ikeii from tiu' '’.fi'eieiii'e m ll.e''’it>i 
her, loriii and situn ‘.1 oftiie teetli. vMtti- 
pul, however, negleetiiig the feet. 

OanF.a 1 . Pi-imates. Four incisor.i 
in each jaw, and one canine.— Gbstfua : 
hoMio. simia* lemur, vrspertilio. 

OitOLR )l. ISrula. No incLsors. — 
(■f.:ifka; rhitwreros, ekpluts. (rirhrri n’i. 
breriiypns, rti/rmecppha<ra, manis, dexsi/pir. 

OruKR .‘!. Ferrp. Six eoiiical iii'i- 
."Sol'S It, each jaw, fiir the most jiarl.- 
Gf.xf.ra : phoca, canis,felis, viverra. niu.s- 
tela, xirsus, didelphis, ialpa. Su)(‘i, eri- 
naceus. 

Ordkr 4 . Glirxs. Two incisors in 
eticli jaw ; no eamiies.—(I tk.nera : hyi- 
trtx, hpus, castor, xnixs, sciurvs, rnyoxvs, 
cavia, arcloxnys, dip\t^, hyrax. 

Order Perora. No fore-teeth 111 
the iifiper jnvv; six or eight in the under. 
—(irE.NERA: camehts, moschus, irirajja, 
cervus, aniilope, eapra, ot'is, bos. 

■ Order (). Bcllntp. Obtuse/oie-t'>t tIi' 
in each jaw.— Gexera : (qjius, hippupola- 
mus, sus, tapir. ' % 

Order?. Cete. No miifonu charac¬ 
ter of tt'ctli; aquatic pi-ctoral fins ; spirac- 
iila.— Ge.xera : morwdon, baUena, physe- 
ter, dciphinius. 

'I’lie other classes are subdivided in a 
'similar ’manner. We shall enuiiieraW 
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only the orders. The distinctions of ithe 
Jives are takfn chiefly from the boak; but 
the tongue, ndstrils, feet, and other parts,' 
are sometimes called in. 

Order ]. Accipitres. \ 

-2. Picn-.. 

-.‘k Anseres. / ' 

-^ 4. Grallo!. 

*- 5. Gallinff. 

-'r t). Passeres. 

(Sec Omitholofry.) ' ' 

The Amphibia aroflivided into two orders. 

Order 1. Reptilia. Furnished with 
feet, and breathing through the mouth. 

Reptiles.) 

Order 2. Serpenles. Destitute of feet, 
and brcfitliing through the luourh. (See 
Serpents.) 

The fourth class, Pisces, is siihdivided 
into six orders, the characters of wliich 
are taken from the belly-fins. 

Order 1. Apodes. No ventral fins; 
etnhruc.es the eel kind, torpedo, &e.> 
Order 2. Jngvlares. Ventral fins 
placed before the pectoral; cod,blenny, & c. 

Order H. Thoracici. Ventral fins 
under the pectoral; sucking-fish, goby, 
plaice, doree, &c. 

Order 4. Abdommales. Ventral fins 
jilaccd behind the pectoral ’; skate, salmon, 
jiike, &c. 

Order 5. Branchiostef^i. Gills des¬ 
titute of long rays; sun-fish, pipe-fish, &.c. 

Order G. Chondropterygii. (yartilagi- 
nons gills; lamprey, ray, shark, &c. 

The fifth, class, that of Insects, is di¬ 
vided into seven orders, the characters of 
which are mostly taken from the diflTer- 
cnces oliserved in the number and texture 
of the wings.' 

Order 1. Coleoptera. 

‘i-2. Hemipiera. 

-3. Lepidoptera. 

-4. Neuroptcra. 

-5. Hynenoptera. 

-fi. Diptera. 

-7. Aptera. 

The sixth class. Vermes, is subdivided 
into five orders. ' 

Order 1. Intcstina. 

-2. Mollxisca. 

-3. Testacea. 

-4. ' Zoophyt^. 

• -j- 5. Infusoria. 

, 29 * 


.. The arrangement of.Linnteug, with all 
its advantages, had its defects. By con¬ 
fining himself too mach to one kkid of- 
character, he often throws together sub¬ 
jects widely remote in their general ap¬ 
pearance and economy ; but he has car¬ 
ried the art of distribution, and the mai>- ^ 
ageinent of characters, to ^uch a degree ■ ■ 
of clearness .ind brevity, that any person ' 
familiarized to his language may easily 
find the name and place of any being he 
wishes to observe. It still remained A de¬ 
sideratum to arrange the fads, of which ' 
the science treats, in' a series of proposi¬ 
tions, so graduated and successively sub¬ 
ordinate, that the whole niigh{ represent ' 
the actual relations of living beings. For 
this [Hirpose, it was necessary to group 
animals according to their different pro}»- 
erties or organizations, so that those con- 
taineil in such a group should bear a 
stronger natural resemblance to each oth¬ 
er than to any individual of a different 
group. This arrangement is termed the 
natural method, for the formation of 
which zoology off’ers great facilities. In 
the arrangement of Cuvier, the coin- 
pletest and most scientific yet pre.sented 
to the world, the great division of the an¬ 
imal world rests on the nervous and sen¬ 
sorial, and not on the circnlatory and - 
respiratory, systems. From the study of 
the physiology of the natural clus'.o.'s ol* 
vertebrated animals, CUvicr discovered 
the re.spective quantity of respiration, the 
reason of the quantity or degree of mo¬ 
tion, and, consequently, the fieciiliar na¬ 
ture of that niotion. This last gi\es rme 
to the peculiai’ form of their skeletons' 
and muscles; and with it the energ}' of 
theirt sensations, and the force ot their. 
digestion, are in a necessary relation. . 
Thus zoological arrangement, which h:«l 
hitherto rested on oliservation alone, as¬ 
sumed a truly scientific form. .’Calling in 
the aid of comparative anatomy, it in¬ 
volves propositions applicable to new 
cases, and thus becomes a means of dis¬ 
covery as well as a register of facts; and, 
by correct reasoning,' founded on copious 
induction, it partakes of the demonstration 
of mathematics, and the certainty of ev- 
perhiiental knowledge. Having exam- ’ 
ined the modifications twhich take jilai-e 
in the organs of circulation, respiration 
and sensation in iVie invertebrated ani¬ 
mals (a title first given by lAinarek, in¬ 
stead of the erroneous one of white-blood¬ 
ed animals, by which they were previous- , 
ly distitiguished), Cuvier has tbrmed a '' 
'new division, in which these animals are 
arranged according to their actual rela- ^ 
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V -.iioas. The'following is a vfow'of 
,. \)^stem as exhibited in the secomLedition 
\J\io1r tlie R^pie Animal, published in 1829 
vols., 8vo,J. Of the four great divis- 
I .^lons into which the animal <kingdom is 
.V dividiid-'yertebrated, MoUuscom, Artku- 
' Idled, and Radiated animals—and nftheii* 
general suhdivisiopa, an account is git'en 
in the article AnimA .—The first subdi¬ 
vision, or the class Mammalia, is again 
subdivided into eight orders, as follows 

Order 

BIMANA. 

Having hands at die anterior extremities 
I alonf. One siHscies—^inan. 


Tribe 3 

AMPHIBIOUS animals. 


Pheca (Seal). 
Tricheckus (Morse). 


Order IV. 

MARSUPIAL ANIMALSp 

Didelphis (Opossum). 

Dasmrus. 

Pluaangista. 

Potorous {Hypsiprymnus, Illig.) 
Macropm (Kangaroo). 

Koala (Idpnms, (Joldf.) Pk^ncolarctos. 
Phascolonys (Wombat). 


Order ll ' 

QUADRUMANA. 

Having hands at the four extremities. 

Simia (Monkey). v 

Ouidtili. 

‘ Makis, or Lemvrs. 


Ordir Ill 

. CARNASSIERS., 
Famiey 1 
CliElROPlTRA 
Ve^perlUio (Bat). . 
Gaieopiihecits. 


Fmiiiiy - 
IN.'^ECTIVORA 
Erinacens (Hedgeli(>g). 
Trmlrac {Centeaes, llhg.) 
Cladobates (Tiipaia.) 
Sorer (Shrew). 

* Mygvde (Pesmim). 
Chrysochloris. 

Talpn (Mole). 

■ Condylura. 

Scalops (Slirew-Mole). 


Famii.v 3 
CAR.MVOKA 
• Tribe 1. 

PLANTIGP.APE. 

?;7r«i«(Bear).^ 


^ Tribe 2 
DIGITIGUADK 
JMiwiefo (Marten). 

Cants (Dof)* 

Viterra (Civet). 

Hyiena. 

Felts (Cat). 


Ordit. V 

• GLIRES (RODENTIA). 

Scivrus (Sipiirrel). 

Mus (Rat). 

Hdamys [Ptdeics, llhg.). 

}^alar. 

Oryctcrus. 

Geomys [Pseudoslomn; Say). 

Diplostoim. 

f’.istor (Beaver). 

Coma (Mifopolamus, t'omm.). 
Hystrir {I’orenpilie), 

Lepus (Hare). 

Cavia (Guinea Pigj. 


Order Vt 

EDENTATA. 

Tribe 1 
TARIiIGltAnE 
Ttradypiis (Sloth). 
M>‘gatherinin (fossil). 


Trihi 2, 

COMMON EDENTATA 

Dasypus (I'aion). 
Oryctcropus. 

Myrmcrophaga (Anteater)., 
Manis> (Pangolin). 


'I'ribe .3 
MOiVflTIlEMA. 

Echidna (Spinous Antoater). 
Omifkorhynchns {Platypus, Shaw). 


• * Order VI1. 

PACHYDERMATA. , 
Family I. 
PROBOSttllllANA 

Elephas. 

Mwtodon (fossil). 
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Famh.vS. ' 

'COMIVION PACHYDERMATA. 

Hippopotamtis. 


m 


Siia (IlogJ. 
Phacoch(r,rus, 
JMcotyles (Peccary). 
Jlno^pUietium (fossil) 
Rhinoceros. 

Hy^tx. 

Palaotherium (fossil). 
Lophiodon (fiiSsil). 
Tapir, 


PxMlI.V i5 
. HOLIPRD. 
Equus (Horse). 


Oki.kr VIII 
lilTMINANTlA. 
(Without horns.) 


Catndus 
Moschus. 

i (Homed.) 
Cervvs (Dorr). 
Camelopardalis (Giraiie). 
.dntelope. 

Capra ((ioJit). 

Chiis (Sheep). 

Bos (O.v). 


OltIO K IX 

cetacea. 

Familv I 
HERRIVOIlf>r.'< 
Manatus (Lamantin). 
Dup:ong {Hnlicorus, Illig.) 
Stelleras (Itytina, Illig.) 


Famii.y 

COMMON CETACF.A 
Delphinus (Dolphin). 
J^arwhal {Monodon, L.). 
Carhalot (Physefer, L.) 
Balrrna. 


Class II. ,dve8. (See Ornithology.) 

Clash III. Reptiles. (See Reptiles.) 

('JiiAss IV^ Pisces. (See Ichthyology.) 

The second general division of Cuvier 
eoniprises the molluscous animals (see 
Conchology), the third the arlicplaied 
ajiimals (see Entomology), and the foiirUi 
the radiated animals (see Zoophytes ).— 
Consult Fleming’s Philosophy of Zoology 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1822), and Griffith’s 
Animal Kingdom of Cuvier, toith addition¬ 


al ihsshripH^ {ill 

not yet completed). , ' )' v-i ‘ 

ZooParTE (from aaimi^ (pd 
plant), in a wider sense, con^risei the 
five classes of animals include Cu-' 
vier' in the fourth great divlaon of the 
animal kingdom, to which he gives the 
name of radiated aftimals, from ffieit; 
often exliibitihg 'a radiated fonn of the 
whole l)pdy, or of some of its parts. Wo' 
have described the general characters of 
this divi.sion, and the five classes of which 
ijf consists, in the article Animal. They 
aie termed opotAica («, without, feel- 
ing) by Lamarck, froni their all b<^g 
destitute of organs of sense, and even of 
nerves, and from his considering theii* 
motions to be mere automatic phenomena, 
not arromjjiiuied with ' feebng. They 
form the division called aeephala (a, with¬ 
out, KujiaXv, head) by Latreille, from their 
having no part analogous.to the head of 
tlie articulated clasS'es. In a narrower 
sense, the term is applied' to the fourth 
class of this divisioil, which we liave de¬ 
scribed in the article Polype. 

ZooTOMT. (See Anatomy.) • 

ZopiHus ; a Persian, son of Megaby- 
.'us, vHio, to show his attachment to Da¬ 
rius, the son of Hi'staspes, while he be¬ 
sieged Jiahylon, cut off' his • are and nose, 
ami fled to the enemy, telling them that 
he had received such treatment fiom his 
royal master because he had advised him 
to rtijse file siege, as the city was impreg^ 
uahle. This was credited by the llaby- 
lonians; and Zopynis was appointed 
commander of all tlicir forces. When 
be bad totally gamed their confidence, he 
betrayed the city into the hands of Da¬ 
rius, for which he vias iiberaJly reward¬ 
ed. Darius used to say that he had rath¬ 
er have Zop}rus notinutjloted than twen¬ 
ty Babylous. 

ZoRNnoRF, Rittle of; the bloodiest, 
and, in many respects, one of the most 
remarkable battles iti the seven years’ 
war (q. V.), fought an Aug. 2.’i, 1758,- be¬ 
tween the Prussians commanded b\ Fred¬ 
eric the Great, and the Russians under 
general Fennor, the latter 50,000 • men 
strong, the former 30,000. Frtderil^ was 
victorious. - The Kussians lost' towards 
19,000 killed, and 3000 taken pnsoners ; 
the Prussians 10,000 killed. Fivderic 
was obliged, immediately after, to hasten 
to Saxony. ■* 

Zoroaster, or Zerousht ; the distin¬ 
guished reformer of religion in Metfia, 
wliose doctrines also spread into Persia, 
There are’ no certain accounts of him: 
his history is mostly enveloped in dartt- 
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ness. It is liighly probable that he vvafe 
by birth a Media^, and lived un^er the 
Median king Gkists^^p, who, according to 
^lanimor, was tlie same as Darius Hysias- 
pes, but, according to others, Cyaxares 1. 
If the last supposition is correct, he lived 
not much before the time of Cyrus. The 
religion introduced by him ought not to 
be considered as entirely^new. From the 
investigations of Hammer, it would ap- 

i iear that pure fire-worship (in winch, 
lowever, the lire was only symbolical) 
was the oldest religion of the Bactro-Me- 
dian race; and from this the worsliij) of 
the planets sprung. Zoroaster refined 
this fire-worsluj). It is not settled u hetli- 
er his improvements were, at first, adojit- 
ed by the magi only, or whether they 
were rt'ceived by the Medians gciiei- 
ally, and afterwards coiniimiiicated by 
them to the Persians, their conipicrois. 
The latter supposition has niueh m its 
favor, particularly the circiuiistance that 
the Persians showed a gn'at readiness to 
adopt foreign religious, winch may have 
arisen, in a groat me:isine, fioin their dei¬ 
fication of the powers of nature. Short¬ 
ly after the time of Socrates, the religion 
of Zoi caster had spread tliroiiglimit Pci- 
sia. 'I'lie following are its jinneipal doc¬ 
trines:—From eternity there have ('.xisted 
two beings, (Jniiuzd and Alinmaii, the 
principles of the uiineise. ''<)rniu/d is 
jiure, eternal hglit, the oiigmal source of 
all perfection. The natiiie of Alirmian, 
likewise, belonged omginally in hglit: and 
so fill’ he was good ; hut hecause lie en¬ 
vied the light of Oriim/d, he ohsciired Ins 
own, became an enemy of Orinnzd, and 
the father of evil, and of all had beings, 
who join witli him in a contest with the 
good. Ormuzd and Aliriman performed 
the work of creation at diflcTeiit epoclis, 
and brought into existence various spe¬ 
cies of beings, ftnnuzd created, oy liis 
living word, that is, the power oi Ins will, 
the coiniiiunitY of good spirits—firk, six 
immortal spirits of light, for tlie service 
of his throne (Amsliaspand); then twen¬ 
ty-eight subordinate spiriLs, representa¬ 
tives of the inontlis and days; and, at 
laflt, a^miltitude of Imirmii souls. Aliri- 
man produced a number of bad spirits, 
six areh-devs, sjiints of darkness, and in¬ 
numerable decs of lower rank. The good 
dwell with Ormuzd in light. Ahriinaii 
lives with his creatures in the kingdom 
of darkness. 3000 years Ormuzd ruled 
alone; after which he created material 
beings, in their various degrei's; at last, 
man, and, after the labor, celebrated the 
first festival of creation with the good 


spirits. Again he ruled in this world of 
innocence and happiness flOOC) years'- In 
the next period of equal length, licgins 
the contest between' light and darkness, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, who, in a routin'- 
mil strug^e, divide the dominion of the 
world."" The following 3000 yctu^ ex¬ 
tend and confirm the power of Ahriman : 
afterwards his {lOAver declines; thf (levs 
sink to nothing; their former prince does 
homage to Ormuzd; the bad disappeat. 
The dead arise ; the primitive kingdom 
of happy souls, under the government of 
Ormuzd. returns. Thus the world is made 
to coiitimie ]‘i,000 years. The twelve 
signs of the zodiac play a pan : to each 
is assigned a thousand yeiu's. The num¬ 
ber seven, as prej^eiited in the seven am* 
shaspands, and seven arch-devs, including 
Ormuzd and .\hniiian, refei-s to the plan¬ 
ets. The subordinate genii of the ma- 
teiial world are the ])ei>onified jiarts and 
elements of nature. Tlie spirits of men 
pass through a state of happiness before 
tljey leach the body ; and, in that heavenlv 
state, contend with had spirits, protect the 
good upon earth, aud are revereiieed by 
tliem. 31en themselves are either the 
servants of Ormuzd, through wisdoto aud 
virtue, or the slaves of Ahriman, tlirough 
folly aud vice. The I’ormer pas.s, after 
death, over the bridge Shinevad, into tin* 
dwelling of the ha()py, the latter fall 
into hell. When Ahiiman is conquered, 
the resurrection of the body follows, and 
tin' earth is adorned for the residence of 
the virtuous. The es.seiitial doctrines of 
Zoroaster are found in the Zmd-Jivesta, 
the mu.st sacred record of his religion. 
Tilt discovery of this aiicie.iit monument 
liy Anqiietil du Perron, did not, at fii-st, 
rec.eive credit. Ho left Paris in 1755, to 
investigate the religion of all the nations 
of Asia not professing the Mohammedan 
iaith, parlicuiai ly the inhalutants of India— 
an undertaking which he successfully ex¬ 
ecuted, notwithstuiidiiig numerous ohst.v 
cles. (Heo JInguetil du Perron.) At Su¬ 
rat, he obtained, from some learned Per¬ 
sians, a cojiy of ihiv book.s of the Zend- 
'Jlvesta, in the Zend and Pehlvi languages. 
The latter he studied himself, and trans¬ 
lated, in eoiijmiction with learned native.s, 
the Zend-AveMa into modern I’ersian. 
Having returned to Ertinee, he gave to 
the library in Pans the nianuserijits which 
he Rad collected in India, and published 
a translation of the Zend-Avesta into the 
French language, with notes. The cele¬ 
brated Orientalist sir William Jones ex¬ 
pressed himself warmly against the extra¬ 
ordinary account of Anquetil; but Kleu- 
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ker, the German tra!nslator of the Ztnd- 
Awsta, has coiijhated the doubts enter¬ 
tained on ihh Hubjert with much force. 
Late in(]iiirieR into ti)e rclif'ions of an¬ 
tiquity, particularly those which relate to 
India, liavc illustrated many points in the 
doctrines of* Zoroaster. The litci'ait 
treasures which the celebrated linguist 
Rask Has lately brought from India, 
jipomise new light, and tend to confirm 
the genuineness of the Zend-Avesta. (See 
Zend-Avesta.) Rut the liooks which are 
kiiown,muU‘r the name of the Oracles of 
Zoroaster, and which have stood in high 
repute, jiarticiilarly imiong mystics, and 
students of the secret sciences, by which 
men hoped to discover the j»hiloso])her’s 
stone, an\ oln lously, forgw'ies of a later 
period. 

Zrim'i, or ZaiM, Nicholas, count of, 
general of the emperor Ferdinand 1, ban 
of (h'oatia, Dalmatia and Sclavonia, a 
modem Leonidas, was hoin in, L')I8. 
When blit a hoy ol' twelve years, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself so much during the 
siege of \ lenna that (diaries V gavy him 
a horse and gold chain. He also distin- 
gmshed himself in the wars against .lohii 
of Zajiolyn, and siilttin yiileMiiaii (Soli- 
mari), the ally ol' Zajiolya, and'did lunch 
to improve light ca\alry. His noble fig¬ 
ure, his \i\acity, liberality, <‘iiid strict jus¬ 
tice, gamed him the lovi'of Ins soldiei-s 
to an micomnion di'gree. In 1.54‘i, at ilie 
. liaUle of I'esih, his sudden arrival stiuck 
dismay into the enemy, and decided the 
victory. For twelve, years, hi' dcfi'iided 
Frotitia, OMT wliK-li he presided ns ban, 
against the Turks, and repelled them, in 
irid'i, from S/igeth. (ij. v.) The greater 
]iart of Himgar\, however, was already a 
Turkish paehahe, andthe rest was obliged 
to ]iay tribute. Suleyman the linincihle 
was dv'siroiis of taking M/.igeth. A defeat 
wliieh the \angiiard of the sultan sustain¬ 
ed, at Sy.iklos, Iroiii the troops of Zrmyi, 
cxeited his wrath. The famous grand 
vizier, Mehmed Sokolovvieh, a nmegade 
ol' ('loatia, marelied, with (j,%0()0 men, to 
tlie attack of Szigeth. A bridge was 
thrown over tlu\ swollen Drave, under 
dillieiilties such as could he oiercome 
only by'till iron will of the Turkish de.s- 
pot ; and I lie nriiiy passed over the river 
(letwecn August r and Ik Zrinyi col¬ 
lected his soldiers, 2500 in iiimiber. 
They swore—lirst lie himself, then each 
soldier to Ins captain, and then all the 
eaptains to him—to die for their faith, 
their emjteror and their eomitry. Szigeth 
lies between tw'O rivers, as on an island. 
Wheu Zrinyi mustered Ids troop, they 


Amounted to 3000 men. The Turks 
•bombgrded, day and night, the “old city,” 
which was but slightly fortified. The 
besieged made many tlaring sallies; but, 
after they had defended the place, inch 
by iticb, and repulsed Several assaults, 
they were obliged to bum it, and to retreat 
to the “new city.” The Turks now 
raised m'oMiids of earth, from which they 
could fire over the whole city. Zrinyi 
made every effort to jirevent the Turks 
from filling up the fosse ; Itiil they, were 
too numerous and indefatigable. He 
now gave iqi the “ new city” (o the flames, 
and threw himself into the castle. The 
fire of the Tuiks Wt-is incessant, and they 
were also' active in excavating mines. 
Zrmyi had no miners. 3’l(e Hungarians 
made a sally, repulsed the Turks, spiked 
sc\eral of their cannons, hut suffeml a 
considerable loss. Fiom August 2(3 to 
September 1, seven a.ssaultH,oi iriore, were 
mailt* daily ; but the Hungarians always 
drove back the Turks. Many propo.sals 
for capitulation were made to Zrinyi; 
but be rejected them all; and even the 
snllaii’J threat to kill Ins son. whom the 
Turks pretended to have m their power, 
could not purpose. Sohman, 

exaspeialcd at bis obstmacy, offered lOOll 
gold guilders for Zrinyfs bead, and final¬ 
ly died of rage, September 4. The grand 
vizier kejit bis death a secret. Sejitem- 
ber .5, the Turks succeeded in buniing 
the outer casfte. Zrinyi retired to the 
inner works. These, however, contained 
no jirovi-sion nor ammmiitioii. On the 
seventh, the Turks iiiidertook a genera! 
ansault. The cinders fell even into tho 
ajiartments of the count. The castle was 
in flames. Zrinyi now assembled his fol¬ 
lowers, and said, K'emember your oath. 
Wh* must *fo forlli, or hnrn. Ill perish with 
hunger. Let us die like men. Follow 
me, and d()*as I do.” Saying this, Ii i 
ruslied out: his men, now reduced to tiOO,' 
followed. He received tvvo balls, but 
continued figlitmg until a third ball killed 
him. The whole garrison shared the 
fate of their eoinmauder. The Turks 
tliroiigod into the Imniiiig castle, hut Znn- 
yi had fired trains leading Jo the jiovvder 
chambers. These exploded, and a large 
mi I idler of the enemies perKlied. Alwve 
20,000 n’lirkh had been killed or died of 
sickness during the siege. The I'lirk,-. 
retaini'd the place until ItWP. The aga 
of the janizaries fixed the licad of Zrmyi 
liefore the tent of the. snltaii; but it was' 
afterwards sent to the imfierial general 
cornu Salm. The family of the Zriiiyiai 
became extinct in 1703. 
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ZscHOKKE, John Heniy Daniel, was 
born in Magdeburg, in Prussia, in 1771. 
He lost his iwents ^arly, and, having re¬ 
ceived liis education in the gjunnasimu 
df that city, quitted it suddenly, and re¬ 
mained, for some time, with a strolling 
trooj) of actors, for whom he prepared 
pieces. ,He subsequently entered the 
university of Frankfort on the Oder, 
wher^ he studied, wiihout any veguldr 
' ]»lan, pliilosopliy, tlieolog}', history and 
belles-h'ttrcs. In 171hJ, he ajipeared as a 
public tcaclicr, but was unable to obtain 
a ti\cd apiaimtmcnt. Some drnmaiic 
priMluctions of his were published. Itr 
171K'), he was again disappointed, when 
he applied for a professorship in tlic 
univci-sity of Frankfort, having jircM- 
oiisly written against the religious edict 
of U'ollncr. {q. v.) He now travelled, 
and, while on his wav to Italy, was in¬ 
duced to stay in Svvil/cerland. iii order 
to take the direction of a .seuniiarv in 
* Reiehenau. During the disturhanees 
which agitated the Helvetic lepuhlie 
in conseqtieuce of the French revo¬ 
lution, he reei'ived ti great vaiiety of 
appointments, some of an iinportant 
ciiara tar. He eoniiiiiies to live in Swii/- 
^■r!;ul^ Of his numerous works, we 
mention his Historv of tlie (irisons; 
Miseidlany of ilie latest hiforinatioii—a 
perioiheiil which appeuri'd from l>'()7 to 
J8]d: his IJistorj’of the Huv.anai) Peo|)le 
and their Rulers, written from lWl‘i to 
1818, and much esteemed , Contrihnlions 
to the Ilistor}' of our 'J'lme—a periodical 
hegun III 1817, and which ceased m lt'2.‘{; 
lliMory of Switzerland for the .'^vvj&'> 
People, perhaps his best work, of winch 
.'lOOO copies were .>old immediately m 
Swit/erland alone; Pictures of Swuzer- 
iaiid (‘2 voR, Aaravv. 1824); and a griMt 
iiniiiher of novels, tales, ;-kctrhes. and 
small historica, (licees. A collection of 
his WTitmgs appeared in 18‘35 et seq., m 
forty small volumes. 

Zi:g, the smallest of the Helvetic, ran- 
‘ tons, lies between th(‘ euiitons of: Zurich, 
Schweitz, Lucerne and Aargau. It Iiils 
a superficial area of 1 ]t> square miles, and 
contains 14,710 inhahitaiits, of (icrinan 
origin, and of the Koinan Cathqlic re¬ 
ligion. In regard to its natural charac¬ 
ters, it may he divided into two distinct 
parts, of w'hich the north-western is com¬ 
posed of fertile vallejs, and the south¬ 
eastern of a inountamous land, in which, 
however, none of the summitb rise above 
an elevation of 5000 feet, and tlie descent 
is gentle. A consideralth' part of the 
surface is occupied l*y lakes Zug and 
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Figeri, , The inhahitants arc employed 
almost exclusively in the breeding of 
cattle, and tlic cultivation of orchards. 
The constitution is denioerutic, the su¬ 
preme power being exercised by pupnlar 
representatives in different bodies. 7'iie 
quota of the canton in the army of the 
confederacy is 250 men, and the jieeunia- 
ry eoiitingeiit 1250 Swiss Iraiics.'' The 
ciiief place is the town of the same name, 
with 2800 inhabitants, on lake Zug, in a 
delightful situation, at the foot of a inoim- 
tain of tlic same name, surrounded tiy 
fertili* meadows, oirhanls, vtnevai'ds. and 
pretty eouiitiy houses. The lake bathes 
the foot of Righi on the south : Indiind 
1 ises inoniit Pilate; anil, in the distanee, 
the snowy sinnimts of the Bernese Alps 
are seen towering up into the sky. 'I’lie 
lake IS about ten miles long and iroiii two 
to three wide. 

ZriDi- iisFK, or Ztnnru-ZKr (i. e. Snulh 
S) a] \ an iiilniid sea or gulf of the North 
sea, oi (lermaii oei'an, surrounded cinef- 
h by the Duteli jirovinces of Holland. 
Overy.ssel, and I’liesland. Its leiigrh, 
from north to smith, is about 80 miles: it' 
breadth vanes troin 1.5to;i0: sn|KTtici:d 
aiea. 1200 square iiii^es. It is said to 
have heein m remote aces, a lake, until 
tlie hanier on the noilh-vvest, sfjiarating 
It from the (ferman ocean, vva.s swallowed 
lip hj some inundation of the sea. This 
o|Mmon is confiniied by tlie po.sitioii of 
the islands Texel, Vlielaiid, A<*., which, 
with intervenitig .shoals and sand-hanks, 
still form a kind of defence agaui.st the 
ocean. 'Flic trade ot' Amsterdam is car¬ 
ried on along riie Znyder-Zee, ihi* en 
tra'ce to which is at tlie Te.xel. The 
ejiiimumeaiion of this sea with the lake 
of Harlem is liy the south, the inlet on 
the hanks of winch Ainsterdnin is hiiilt. 
Ill so lev el a country there are few riv ers 
to flow into this sea; of tliose that do so, 
the \'ssel is the largest. The extent of 
the Znyder-Zee expo.ses it to great agita¬ 
tion 111 tem|M\stnons weather; yet, on 
jiroeeeding from South Holland to Fnes- 
laiid, It IS usual to .sail across tlie southern 
jiart of It, called the Loimner, instead of 
making the eirenit liy land. Tlie Y is a 
gulf of the Znyder-Zee, wdiieh Ibrins the 
connexion with the lake of Harlem, and 
of which a part is ealliid the Paniiiiis. 

ZuiNoi.ius. (rteo ZuaVig/?.) 

ZuiArcHAu, a town in tlic government 
of F’rankfort, in the Pru.ssiaii province of 
Braiideiilinrg, 112 miles from Berlin, 17 
imle.s east of Crosseii, Ion. 15° 44' E., lat. 
.52° 8' N., a league from the Oder, has 
4700 inhabitants, an academy, an orphan 
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aBylum, and a seminary for schooJ-masters. 
(See Schoolj.) It was formerly a thriving 
town, having many manufactories of 
broadcloth, large quantities of which were 
sent into Poland, Russia, and even China; 
but, since Russia has protected the Polish 
manufactures, Ziillichau has much declin¬ 
ed. The manufacture of silk, however, hak 
in .soiile measure supplied the place of that 
of cloth. On the banks ot the Oder, 
inuc^ wine is made ; but its quality is less 
to be commended than the industry of 
the cultivators. The town belongs, with 
the circle of the same rtame (.300 square 
miles, with .30,000 inhabitants), to the 
•luchy tfr Crossen, which, in l.'iOb, fell to 
Bnmdenburg. 

ZrMiio. (See H’ar Fi^vres.) 

ZuMHTEEG, .lohn Rodolphus, a German 
composer, the son of a servant, was liorn 
in 1700,111 Sui’hsenrtur, m \Viirtemberg, 
and educated in the ducal school near 
Stuttgart, enjoyed the instruction of the 
members of the ducal chapi-l, and, when 
jet a pupil, composed several ojierettas, 
cantatas anil songs for theRobbcrsofSchil- 
ler, whose friend he was. He was then ap- 
poiiiU-d violoncellist in the chapel of the 
duke, and, in l/Oti, concert-master and 
dirt'ctor of the opera. He died in 1H02. 
of Jipoplexy. His songs and glees are 
some of the best which the (lermans jios- 
sess. He al.so coinjiosed operas and a 
'mass, &'.c. 

,Zrai<n; a <‘anton of l^vvitzerland, 
bounded north by SehalT’hausen, north¬ 
east luid east by 'riiiirgau, south-east by 
St. Gall, .south by Schweit/. and Ziig, 
‘.vest by Aiu-gau, and north-west by Ba¬ 
den (s('e Switzerland ); sijuare miles, 0.1.3: 
population, y2-l,1.50. 3'he gefieral aspect 
IS pleasant, almunding m lulls and valleys, 
hut destitute of the magnificent scenery 
that marks the interior and south of 
Switzerland. The chm.ate is mild, and 
-the soil IB tolerably fertile, and well eulti- 
v'ated. Rich pastures anti exhuisive or¬ 
chards abound, and, in some parts, there 
are fine tracts of wooded country, ('orn, 
wuie, cattle, butter and clidese are some 
of the prineiiial jiroducts. The manufac¬ 
tures are considerable, of cotton, silk 
stuffs, linen, woollen tuid leather.- The 
inhabitants are of (lermaii origin, and, 
with the e\c,e[rtioa«f two societies, are 
Calvinists, The government, which was 
anstocratico-deinocratic in its adminis¬ 
tration, was new-model led in 1831. - The 
legislative jiower was vested in a great 
council of 212 memberB, 25 of whom 
formed an executive council, and court 
of final appeal. 


Zurich; a city of SwitzerJond, capital 
of the above canton, on the Lpnmat, at 
dhe north extremity of the lake of Zfirich, 
in a narrow valley, betweien ‘hills, .‘Ki 
miles south-west of Constance, 55 north- 
east of Berne; Ion. 6° 32^ E.; Jat. 47° 22^ 
N. It is pleasantly situated, fortified with 
a wall and ilitcli^ tolerably neat and clean, 
though most /if the houses are old-fash- 
ioned. It has four Reformed churches. 
Its public buildings are not remarkable, 
but the scenery around is striking, and 
there are beautiful jiromenadcs. There 
are numerous private gardens; and in no 
place 111 Fiurnpe, exce[»t Haarlem, is more ' 
attention jiaid to fine flowers. Having 
the advantajjp of water communication 
by mc.'ins of its lake and river, it has long 
been a place of manufacture and trade. 
Woollens, linens, bottons, leather and silk 
are its chief mamifacturcs. Few places 
of the size of Zurich liaVe surpas-sed it 
in the cultivation of literature. For fivo 
centuries it has been a town of literary 
distinction. It has a public library of 
40,000 volumes, collegium humamtali.:, 
gymnasium Carolinuni, a school for the 
deaf aiul dumb, and one lor the blind, a 
society of j ’>vsics, economics, and natural 
history, a nniitary school, a medical semi¬ 
nary, and various other institutions. Na¬ 
tives, Conrad (icsiier, Solomon (ic.sner, 
John James Gesner, J. C. Lavater, Hirzel, 
and I’estalozzi. Population, 14,000. Zu¬ 
rich has, in recent times, been the theatre 
of some interewtiiig political events. In 
the war carried on by the second coali¬ 
tion against the French nqiubhc (1799), 
Zurich hecanie an important point in the 
military operation. On the fourth and 
fifth of June, the archduke Charles 
gained some advantages over the French 
tbrees here, and, on the seventh, occii- 
jiied Zpricii. In .August, it became the 
theatre of new conflicts ; and, on tlie 
twenty-fourth of September, Massena de¬ 
feated here the .allied force.s of Russia 
and Austria, and cpmpelled them to 
evacuate Pvvitzerland. 

Zurich ; a lake of Switzerland, ex¬ 
tending, in the form of a crescent, chiefly 
through' the canton of Zurich, but partly 
also between those of Schweitz and St. 
Gall. It is divided into two parts by the 
strait of Rapjierswyl, a quarter of a mile 
over, crossed by a bridge. In otlier 
places, the breadth varies to nearly five 
miles. The length is thirty nules. This 
lake, without rivalling that of Geneva in 
Its sublime scenery’, is one of the finest in 
Europe, being surrounded by a popu¬ 
lous and well cultivated country, and the 
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.prospects on its banks being riclily varied. 
Beliind and above tlie vine-covered hills 
which enclose it, loftier summits rjso 
gradually higher and higher, till the eye 
finally rests on the glaciei-s of Glarus, 
Schwoitz and tlie Orisons. The' pros- 
jicct is ftnest from the lake itscM’, where, 
as }oii sail along, the scene is ever shift¬ 
ing and changing. Upon the little island 
<if Ufnau, vVas formerly seen the tomb of 
Von Hutten, who died here in 15‘i3. . 

Zi’RLA, Placidus, cardinal and vicar- 
generul of jiojie Leo XII, born in the \'e- 
iiptian territory, at Legnago, m I?,")!), and 
appointed ctu'dinal May 1(1, lS2-‘{, is 
•viiown by his scientific labors, lit- spent 
several years in investigating the acennnts 
of tiie discoveries of the Venetian tia\< l- 
.eis lu the thirteenth and fomtecnth I'en- 
uirics, who opened the vvaj liir t'olnuihns 
anil V'asco da Ouma. lie jnihlished the 
result of his m(]nines in Jus licauses iv- 
-•piating Marco Polo (vvlio i>eiietrated as 
far as China, and •first hrmighl to Eniope 
information of .fajian), and u few other 
Venetian travellci-s (2 vols., -lio., with 
notes on snlijeijts of natural history, by 
Ros- i.I823). lie maintains, m these woiks, 
that me brothers Zeno (ij. v.) discovered, 
ai the northern parts of the Atlaniic, the 
•oasts of Newliinndland, and oilier parts 
of America, a hundred \eais before (-’o- 
inmbus, andtj|iat the Seaiuhnnv lan nations 
liiaintaiiied an inlcreoiirse wiili ilie new 
world as late as bI80, wineb tliey had 
jieeii accpiainted with .us early as liSO or 
lO(K). The brothers Zeno eolieeted their 
iilbrmatnm on the island of Eriselniid, 
wlneli Colimihiis also IS said, b^ Ins son, 
'o Have visited iiir tbe same pin pose, 
/.nla also jnves the earliest Venelian 
'•hart, whieli eonfirms maiiv stateineiils 
of the icelatidie sa<ra. 'flic eaidiiuil lias 
also written rreatise.s on the teivels ol’ 
Cadamosto and Kioneinioiti in Eastern 
Africa. Znrla has bad, liir seveia! ve.ns, 
the chief (lireeiioa of the ■fiiojiiii’anda. 
From materials contaiiied in the archives 
.of this society, he prepared a discoiiisi' on 
the arlvantaires wlneii the seietice-, par¬ 
ticularly geograpiiy, owe to lli.; CJinsuan 
religion {I8‘il). 

ZuRiiiTK ; an mi|»erfecl!y-deseribed 
mineral, found in moniit V^!suvins, yvirli 
<-alcareous spar. It oeeiirs in rei langiiJar 
(irisrns, or in botiyoulal ma-sses, ol' an 
asparagus-green color. It yields to the 
knite, but emits siiarkles with steel. Spe¬ 
cific gravity, 3.274 ; melts with bora.\ into 
a Iilack glass. 

ZuRLO, Giuseppe, count de; an Indian 
jtoiitician, born, in 1751) at Naples. In 


17KI, when an earthquake had devastated 
many jiarts of the kingdom, and men of 
merit were wanted to heal the w'ounds of 
the provinces, Zurlu wtw sent into Cala¬ 
bria. He was* afterwards made judge, 
and, in 1798, v^a.s invited to become min¬ 
ister of finance ; but he declined tlie ofler. 
'J’he king, liowcver, when he Ueil to Sici¬ 
ly, left him in the aduiinistrution' of the 
finances. The peo[ile,ientertaining un¬ 
founded suspicions against lnm,siM7,ed liis 
person, and destroyed liis house. After a 
i'ew months, when the royid goverament 
was reestahlished, he was mnile. minister 
of finance. The country was mniidaled 
with jiajier money, tlie ciedit of the 
government destroyed, and large sums 
vvanteil to meet tlie pnblie e.M.i'cncips. 
Zurlo n*estal)lished the finances, and re¬ 
fused the rewards ofli-red him for his ser¬ 
vices, sajing that he had always found 
himself honored by his poverty. In 1803, . 
his ministry came to an end. Me refused 
every ofter of the neW government, until, 

III 1803, Joseph made him nnmsler of 
jiistiee. He did mneh within the few 
inonih'' that lie remained in tins ofliee; but 
the goveninient, vvishiiig to give Jnm a* 
nioie Intended s[)here of action, niaile him 
minister of the interior. This de|)art- 
nieiit reqniied an enure reorganization. 
Zurlo look the best riie.-usnres I'or the pro¬ 
motion ol airncnllure, ui.amifaclures, pub¬ 
lic iiistriiftioii, tbe fine arl.«, finances, A. c. 
He also [lilt tbe hospital for the in.sanc, at - 
\veisa, on .in evcellent footing. On the, 
rrsior.it i'lii of the old government, lie ae- 
(•onn .inied the queen (nuadarne Murat) to 
'IVieste, where he sejiaiateil from her; fell 
nil k in \'eu^ce, and, (litnng his recovery, 
miui'' a tiaii-lation of Anacieon, wliich 
appeai'al iliere aiionv moiisly. He then 
lived fur three vears in Rome, and, in 
I81H, received permission to return to 
Naple-', where he was made minister of 
the iiitenoi lu 18*20, hut, in consequence 
of the attaek.s of lanatic.s, lo.st the oftice 
within a few iiionths. After that time, he - 
lived a« a private man, in Naples, where 
he died in 1828. 

Zuivz.vcH; a small town in the canton 
of \argun, m riwitzerland, vrith 800 ni- 
liahitants; Ikl miles east of Hasle. Here is 
a church dedicated Xp St. Veronica, who 
is said to have wrought many miracles in 
Zurzaeli, and to have been hiiried there; 
whence it liecame .a pl.ice of jiilgrimage 
much resorted to by devout Calholic.s. ' 
(See Vermua.) It still has two fairs, 
which originated from the I'ormer }>ilgrirn- ' 
ages, and are much th-ipiented by Ger- ‘ 
man, Ilahan'am! French traders. 





ZUYDERSEE-ZWINGU, 




ZuTPKRSEE. (See ZutderseeA / 
Zwfibruijken. (See Deux-JPonts,) 

• '■ ZwiNGH, or (as it is often Latinized) 
Zumcijus, Ulriclj, tlie Swiss reformer, 
.was a contemporary of Luther, and was 
"born at Wildeuhausen, in the Swiss coun¬ 
ty of Toggeiibiirg, Jan. 1, 1484, Ulruli 
was tlin third o^ eight sons of the bailiff 
of that f5l ace. lie studied at an early age 
in Basle and Berne, and contiriufs'd his 
studies in Vienna, where he occupied 
himself witii pliilosophy, and again in 
Basle,when! he devoted his attention to 
theology, umler the direction ol' Wyltcn- 
Imch. Ip loOti, Zwuigli became parish 
priest at Glams, and liere enfjiloyed his 
time, as Luth''r had done ip the Augus¬ 
tine nionastei*y at Erfurt, in the diligent 
reading of the Holy Scri[)tiires. Jlci r oji- 
ied the letters of Paul in the original 
Greek, and even learned them by heart-^ 
an aopiisitioii which afterwanls (irovt'd 
of great service to hmi ni Ins public dis¬ 
cussions. Ih' accompanied the forces of 
Glarus during tlie canniaigns of 1512, 
15i;i and in Lombaidy, in the^’anso 
of the pojie against the ]'’reneh, in“ t)ie ca¬ 
pacity of chaplain, and was ri'warded lor 
this service by the grant of a pension 
from the, pojie. In l.'iltJ, he liecame 
preacher in the convent of Einsiedeln, 
then a celebrated placi' of jnlgrimage. 
Here be shoiwed a spirit far in advance 
of the age, raising his voice not only 
against tlie corruptions and abuses that 
had crejit into the church, and inlectcd 
tlie public morals, but even against the 
pilgrimages in hoin^r of Our Lady of 
Einsiedeln, mid calling ujion the bishops 
of SiioD and Coiistnuco to ])romote a ref- 
orinulion of religious doctniies, in con¬ 
formity with tlie dictates of the div nut 
word, At tliis time, however, his eoii- 
due,t was so fiir from exciting su.sj»i(|ioii, 
tliat, in 1518, the f>a))al legate, Pulei, gtivi; 
him the dijiloma of acolyte chaplain to 
tJie holy s(‘e. H<! was, not long after, in¬ 
vited to Zurich, and entered on his olhi’e 
of preacher in the cathedral, Jan. 1, l.'ilP, 
with a discourse in which lie' declared 
himself for tins lise of thp Scriptures in 
their genuine form, without regard to tin* 
prescribed *exts and le.ssons. At Zhrieh, 
Zwingli delivered a series of sermons on 
tlie Holy Seiijituresf and the.se discourses, 
with those against error, superstitioii and 
vice, laid the foundapoii for his future 
work of reformation. The occasion which 
called him fortli wa^ similar to that which 


tion of raising money by the s*ile of indnl- 
gences. Zwingli, wfaccwaa then preach¬ 
ing at Einsiedeln, opposed liim jlliere, 
and afterwanls in Ziirich, With all the 
power of his eloquence, and brought the’ 

■ uidiilgences into so much odium tfiat 
Samson was not even permitted to enter 
Zurich ; and the bishop of Constance, to 
whom the vile arts of the monk were 
offensive,supported Zwingli in this meas¬ 
ure, From this time. Zwingli gradually 
went fiirtlier in his plans, with the appro- 
hution not only of the Ziirichcrs, but of 
the great body itf tlie Swiss in general. 
In Ziirieh, his reforms were sO tar pro- , 
moled by the goviinment, that, in J520,a 
decree wa.s issued, ordering that the Holy 
Scriptures sluiuld he taiight without hu¬ 
man additions. In 1522, the rcflirmation 
wa.s extended to extiiinal eereniomes. In 
that year, Zwingli wrote his first work 
against'the fasts of tlie ehnVch, and began 
the*study of Hebrew. 'I’lie offers id’jiro- 
niotion which he received frohi po|)e 
Adrian VI had nor power to make Ihm 
waver. In 152:], the government of Zi'i 
rich invited all theologians to a public 
conferenei' in Ziirich, to convict, if jiossi- 
hle, Zwing!' of an error in doctrine. 
About six hundred persons, clergy and 
laymen, were pivsent at this disputation. 
Zvv High exhibited liisoiiinioiis in die form( 
ol'sixty-seven propositions, which were to 
form the subject of discussion; hut the 
oh)ectioiis of the celebrated John Faber, 
attiTWords bishop of Vienna, .‘qipeared so 
unsat i.sfiiclory to the magistral y of Zurich, 
that they adliered still mure zealotisly to 
the preachings of Zwtiigli. The second 
dispute, in which Zwingli urged his ob¬ 
jections to linages ami the mass with such 
iorci* that the limner were soon after re¬ 
moved from the i hurclies, and the latter 
abolished, was held, in the same year, in 
the presenei' of nine hundred jicrsons. 

In 1521, Zwingli married Anna Rciiihard, 
a widow', and, the next year, published his 
Coinmeiitary on true and false Religion. 
The ref'oniiatiou in liis nativ'c land was' 
riow' fixed upon a firm base; and he con¬ 
tinued the work with undiminished zeal, 
waniily supported by tlie jmhlic aiidion- 
ty, which siflipixissed the mi'mlicant or¬ 
ders, reijiiirecT all questions of iiiairiage to 
he settled by the civil trilnmals, and es¬ 
tablished a better administration of the 
ehiirt'h revenues. In general, Zwingli 
agreed in his opinions with the German’ 
reforrngra : lik(! them he assiiined tlie 


had aroused Luther; lu 1518', Bernardm 
Samson, a Franciscan monk of Milan, 
appeaijpd in SWitzorland, witli the inten- 
VOE. XIII. ftO 


Bible as the only ri^e of faith, rejected alt 
human additions, attacked tlie ambition 
• and rajiacity of the clergy, as well as the 



ZWINGLI. 


supenstitions they had couhtenanced, and 
'aii;ned to restore the church to the sim¬ 
plicity of primitive times., Ilis views 
were ou-some ^toints peculiar, panicularly 
in regard to thp real presence, and on 
some less important matters relative to the 
liturgy. In or4er to remove this wall of 
partition from between the two parties 
which adopted the new doctrines, a meet¬ 
ing between the Saxon and Swiss re¬ 
formers w'as held at Marburg K)ct. 1—.‘1, 
1529), at the suggestion of rhilip the 
Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse*. I’lie 
former were represented by Luther and 
, Melanchthon, die latter by Zwingh and 
Q2colamjiadius. The conference wa.s 
conducted with.* moderation, and the 
otherwise violent Jblither tn'atcd Zwingli 
wiUi a brotherly kindness, .\lthongh a 
complete union was not eflect<*d, yet a 
convention was agreed upon, die. thirteen 
first articles of which, coniaining die most 
, important matters of rcliguius faith, were 
recognised by both parties; and the four¬ 
teenth declared that, though they couhl 
not agree as to the real presence of Ctirist 


in’ die Eucharist, th«^y would conduct 
towards each in the spirit pf Christian 
charity. In 1531, an o|)en war .broke out 
lietween Zvirich on the one side, and the 
Catholic cantons of Lucerne, Schweitz, 

Uri, Underwalden and Zug on the other;. - 
and Zwingli was commanded to take the 
field, bearing the banner of the cantoli, 
which it had been usual for an ei^Jesias- 
tic to siipptirt. A battle ensued on the 
5th of October, and Zwingli colled upon 
his countrymen .“to mist in God.” But . 
the enemy .were more than twjee as 
strong as tlie Ziirichers, and under better 
oflicei-s: the latter were, therefore defeat¬ 
ed, and Zwingh was among tfic slain. 
The Reformed church (q. v.) afterwards 
received from the hniids of C'alvin (q. v.) 
its iiresent organization.—f^ee Hess, Lie 
(k Ztoinglt (Pans, 1810), and Rotermund, 
Lifr of yAi'ins;li (in (Jernian, Bremen, 
1818).—An edition of Ins works n|)peared 
at Zurich in 1819 seq., 4 vols.; and a 
more complete one has he.en piihlislied at 
the same place more recently (1828 seip). 
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Abernkthy, .Toliu, an eminent English 
.surgeon, wa.s horn about 170.0; but whetli- 
er in Ireland or m Scotland he was hnn- 
.self Ignorant. It appears, however, that 
he rereiM*d his elementary education m 
Engl.'ind, and commenced his profession¬ 
al studies (1780) at St. Bartiiolonx'w’s 
h'>«pit,i!, in London, under tlie diaclion 
of.sii ('haries IJlick, one of the surgeons 
of that institution. Young Abeinethy was 
at^thi.s time more, remarked for the oddi¬ 
ties of his conversatioinuiil manners than 
liir any imheationa of supenor genius, and 
passefl, among his fellow students, by the 
name of the oslUr, on account of his at¬ 
tending the lectures m the dress of a 
groom. Having become tin' jmpil of the 
celebrated .John Hunter (ip^.), Abernetliy 
was apfiointed, through his inlluence, as- 
sisiaiit-surgeon to JJartholomew's hosjiital, 
and, nor long after, Ix'came lecturer on 
anatomy and surgery ii^ that establish¬ 
ment. He continued assistanl-siirgeon of 
the hospitiil for neat ly forty yeans, until 
the (h'ath of sir Charles Jllick, when 
he was elected senior surgeon. In 171>3, 
h(» first ajijieared as an author, by the 
jiubhcatioii of his Suigical and Physiologi¬ 
cal Essay.s (.‘Id part, 171>7), which was 
followed Ily Surgical ()h.servation.s (part 
1st, 1804,‘id, 180C!)» New'editions of the 
latter a|»peared in Si \ola., 8vo.,'1809—11, 
with additions. These publications, par¬ 
ticularly his OKservatiotis on Local 1)ir-, 
ea.ses and Tndigc.stion, and on Turnons 
and Lumbar Abscess, established his rep¬ 
utation not only at home but in foreign 
countries. His account of cases of his 


tying the iliac artery for aneurism, con¬ 
taining, ns it did, striking examples and 
lucid descriptions of that bold experiment, 
attracted especial notice and admiration. 
As a lecturer on surgery, anatomy and 
pathology', Alieruethy held the first rank 
iu London. In his mode of teaching, he 
was not very minnte on anatomy, which 
he ihmiglit could only lie learned in the 
di.ssi'eting room; but the energy of his 
manner, and the allusions he was accus¬ 
tomed to introduce, gave a great interm 
to what he dellveied, and attracted the 
attention of his jtiijiils. He was particu¬ 
larly earnest in urging upon them that 
the edneation of a surgeon i.s never coin- 
jileto, and that Ills w hole life should be a 
course of study. He also opposed the 
division of surgery' into distinct depart¬ 
ments, ns that of the oculist, of the auristj 
&e., cotisidering the whole as essentially 
conneeted, and that no man, properly 
educated, can be ignorant of tlu? diseases 
whieli tliose divisions embrace. His 
treutnumt of his patients was marked by 
many eccentricities, wliich often took the 
character of harshness and rudeness, al¬ 
though some anecdotes ai’c related of his 
heiievoh'iiee and kindness towards tliost* 
in de.stilunj ein iimstanee.s. His deatli 
took jilace in 18JK). Besides the works 
already mentioned, Abernetliy published 
an Inquiry into Hunter’s 'J'heory of Life 
(1814); the Introduetoiy' Eevturo for 1815, 
exhibiting some of Mr. Hunter’s Opinions 
n'wpecting Diseases; Physiological Lec¬ 
tures (1817), &c. 

ABaoRRF.Rs. (Ciee Jeffreys^ George.) 
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Abra.v'tes. (See Junot.) 

Abyssinian Era. [Set'..Epoch.) 

Academy Figures. [See Drmoing.) 

Actynolite. (See HoniUendc.) 

Adams, John. [See Pitcairn Island.) 

Adjournment. (See Prorogaiioii.) 

AENEAS Sylvius. (See Pucolomini.) 

Agricultural System, in political 
economy. (See Physiocratic System.) 

Aguado; a Portufoiese .Tew, knot\ri ni 
consequence of the Spanish stocks vvliicli 
bear Ins name, his rapid success and p-wat 
fortune. Jle first attracted notice after 
the late campaiffn of the French m Spain 
(called in F'rance/iro)Re7ia//c tn Espagm ], 
as financial agent for the S])anl^ll goierii- 
ment in l^aris. He has not, as far as is 
known, contracted now loans, bnl has 
converted Uie old Sptinish vales into new 
stocks, now known as .-iiruados. 'i'lie 
liberals reproach him with having procur¬ 
ed cre.dit for a government which does 
not acknowledge tin' obligations ot' the, 
cortes. The a[>ostolic jiarly a\i 11 hear 
notliuag of CH'dit, debts or interest; llie 
king, according to iheiii, ought to live 
upon the hoiint_\ of the priests; and the 
Eurt'peun contiactois have notinuch eou- 
fidi'i < e in Aguado's paper, hecmisc they 
saj that ns issue is unlimited, and that 
even the H!teie--t on the same is dischaig- 
ed by means oi' new Aguados. Yct^ the 
interest, thus lar, h;is been paid with great 
jiuncttiahty. The king of Spam has re¬ 
warded the services of Aguado In making 
him a marquis, and heaiuiig Imnors upon 
hull. Aguado has not been able to elfect 
even a conditional ackiiouledgmenlof the 
(iiaiis of the cortes. lie was tin' soul of 
the financial movements of the moderate 
royalisLs, at the, head of whom was Bal¬ 
lesteros. "^le piide of tlie Sjiaiiish grim- 
dees, and other circunislaiices, iniluced 
him to lay down his agency m ipitlO. He 
is about fifty years fdd, and i.s considered 
to be, worth about twenty millions of 
francs. Jle reside.s in I’aris, and is per¬ 
sonally iiV>t piqiular. 

Aids. (See 7'cnurcs.) 

Al ; the Arabic article. (See El.) 

.4lban’.s, Du( HESS OF St. (Scc Coutls.) 

Albemari.i;, Duke o^’. (See Monk.) 

Alewifl. {See Herring.) 

Alexandrv. (See Cas.^antlra.) 

Alexanukia, Era of. (See Epoch.) 

1 Aliment is accidentally placed after 
Ml-Souls. 

Alkaloid, (hiiam plants, of powerful 
operation as medicines or poLsons, owe 
this quality to the possession of peculiar 
ingredients, which modern science bos 
succeeded in separating entirely from the 


other substance^ wutli which they'arc mix¬ 
ed, and which have been culled alkaloids^ 
because they resemble the projMT alkalies 
in their mode of acting on vegetable col¬ 
ors, and in their power to neutralize acids, 
and to form with them salts. ^Beswlc's 
these clmructcfistics, which are essential 
to constitute them alkaloids, most of . 
them have also die following pro^ierties: 
they contain azote, have a wliite color in 
their pure state, a bitter taste, a power of 
crystallizing, an kiahility to evaporate un¬ 
til dissolved, difficult solubility in water, 
e asy' solubility in alcohol, and precipitate 
their solutions by an infusion of gall-iitits; 
yi't .some of them have not all these ipial- 
ities; for instance, the comni. lately ex¬ 
tracted by Geiger from hemlock, is di.stiii- 
gtiished by its volatility and easy solubility* 
ill water. The alkaloids have become of 
gieat importance in medicine,eiuiblmg us 
to use the eirective jiriiiciples of plants ^ 
free Irom all Ihreign admixture, and in 
accurately-mea-ur(“d doses, particularly 
the tdkaloids of opium and 1‘eruviaii bark, 
'file following alkaloids have been estab- 
lislicd : Brucine, limnd in thi' fal-'e.Xngiis- 
tiira balk, mix vomica, and scveial oilier 
strychiios, cmchonm .uidipmmie m Peru¬ 
vian bark, coiiiiii m hemiock, ceiydalme in 
the loot of corydahs tuberosa, emetine m 
the various specc-, ot ipecacuanha, inor- 
jiiiiam o[imm, iiu otm> m loli.ici'o,solanine 
111 the vaiioiis species ot'.sidaiimn, strych- 
m.a (gi'iierally together with brucine) in 
the St. Igtranis bean, nux voiiiic.a, and 
upas-tieiitc, veiatrine m the seeds of the 
<-evadi!la, and m most plants oftlio family 
colcliicc.T. (See the sejiarate articles.) 
file narcotic IktIis henbane, thoin-upple, 
deadly nightshade, and some other herbs 
and barks, .seimi also to c.ontaiii alkaloids. 
The e.stablishnient of the class of alkaloids 
dates from IHJti, vvlii'ii Seftiiriier lii-st de¬ 
clared nioriihia to be a siiFistaiice allied to ' 
the alkalies. More information will be 
found in late chemical wan ks, iiarticularly 
Magendie’s Directions for ])Te|iaring and 
ap|)lyiiig some new Kinds of Medicines 

.VLLoeniiorrE. (See (iarnrl.) 

Alluvial Way. (See Khlgc-Road.) 

Althorp, V'lBcou.NT. (Sei' Spcnccr.) ' 

Amf.vti. (Sec Hieroglyphics.) 

Ameriscoogin. (S(‘e .'hil/ro.icoggxw.) 

Aimmoniuret of Gofiu'.u. (S(*c Cop- 

Amfiiigene. (iSae Leiieite.) 

Amuratu, or Ml. HAD I, in biography 
and liifitory, sultan of the Turks, was the 
.son of Orcliap, and llii' hrotlier of Soly- 
inaii, and succeeded Ins father. A. D. 1360'. 
In pursuing tlie eonquest of the Greek 
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- empire, lie subdued, without resistance, 

, the, whole jirovincn of Romania, or 
Thraeo, from the Hellespont to niouiit 
Haunus, and the verge of tlie capital, and 
made choice of Adrianople for the royal 
scat 6f his government and religion in 
Europe, lie afterwards marched against 
_lJje Sclavonian nations, between the Dan¬ 
ube an^ tlic Adriatic, namely, the Bulga¬ 
rians, Servians, Bosnians and Albanians; 
and liaving vaiupiislied these hardy and 
warlike tribes, lie converted them, by a 
prudent institution, into the firmest and 
nio.st fiithful supportei-s of tlKi Ohonian 
gri-ainess. Being rernirided by liis \i7,ier 
that, aecorditig to the Mohammedan law, 
he was entitled to a fifih part of the spoil 
and captives, and that the duty might he 
easily levied, by stationing vigilant offieera 
at (lallipoli to watch the jiassage, he se¬ 
lected for hie use tlie stoutest and most 
beautiful of the Cliristian joiitl),and edu¬ 
cated many tlionsaiids of the Enropc-an 
eajitives in religion and arms. 'I’his new 
militia was consecrated and named by a 
celebrated dervise, who, standing in the 
front of their ranks, stretrlied the sleeve 
of his gown over the head of the fore¬ 
most soldier, and pronounced his hlessmg 
in tlu\sc words: “Let tlii'in be called /mi- 
izarifS [}/€Uirhi rlicri, or new soldiers). 
May tbi'ir coanteiiaiiee be ever biight; 
tlieir band victorious; their sword keen. 
l\Iay their spear alwajs hang over the 
iieads of their enemies; and, vvheresoi'vi'r 
tlihj go, may tlie_> return wnli a vvliiO 
face.” Such was the origin of the jani¬ 
zaries. By the assistance of these troops, 
Ainnrath e>.tend(‘d his eoiapicsls in Eai- 
io[>e and Asia; and .lie succored the em- 

■ peror.lohn Paheologiis against the Bulga¬ 
rians. When a lebellion was eoneerti'd 

■ by the elilest sons ol'these two sovereigns 
against llicir fiitliers, Anuirath pimislied 
Ins own .sou by di‘priving him of ins 
Sight, and insi.sled on the same penaltv 
being inflicted on the son of the emperor. 
.After a jirolonged coiij-se of success, Ain- 
ui'alli W'as opposed by a tiirmiduhle league 
of the Walaeliiatis, Hungarian's, Dahria- 

I tiaiis, 'I'rihnlhuns and Arnaoiits,'under the 
command of Lazarus, firiiice of Serviu. 
Ill the battle of (^ossova, La/aiiis was 
di'feateil and taken prisoner; and ib<> 
league and indejtenjJenee of the »selavom- 
. an tribes was finally rnislied. But, ns the 
victor walked uver’tlie field, viewing the 
slam, and triunipliuig in bi-s^ surcess, a 
Servian'soldier started from the crowd 
(if (lead bodies, and pierced Annirath, at' 
the inonMUtt of his exultation, in the belly, 
with a inortui w'ound. Others have at- 
. . .30* 


trihuted his death to a Croat, who is said 
to have stabbed him in^his tent; and tliLs 
accident vyas alleged as* an excuse for the 
unworthy precaution *of pinioning, as it 
were, between two attendants, an amlvas- 
sador’s arms, when be was introduced to 
the royal presence. Amurath died in the 
seventy-first yi’ar of his age, and thirtietli 
of his reign, A. D. 1389. 

Amurath, .or Murad II, succeeded his 
father, Mahomet I, in 1422, at the age of 
eighteen years. His reign commenced 
with the- capture and detitn of an ihipos- 
tor, who pretended to be Mustaplia, the 
son of Bajazet, and who was supported 
by the Greek emjieror. lie then invested 
Coiistuiitniople; but his attention was di¬ 
verted by the rebellion of Mnsta^ba, bis 
younger brother, who was imprisofied 
and stmiigled in bis presence. In 1424, 
lie restored the discipline of the janizaries, 
and reformed the abuses of the spahis; 
and, m 142(1, lie laid waste the isle of 
Zanti', belonging to the Venetians. In 
the ne.\t year, lie invaded and snlxlued 
the Morea, and obliged the Grecian em- 
jieror to pay him tribute; and, having 
taken 'riiessaloiiiea, or Saloniki, lie com- 
pelled the Venetians to make peace. In 
11.34, lie suppressed the.-rebellion of Ka- 
ramaji-Ogli; and, when a ar broke out 
between the Ottoman empii-e and the 
king of Ilimgarj, in which the famons 
Hungarian geiieralJolin Timm iaih's gamed 
«eveial yieiorie.s, Anuii-atli crossed the 
Danube, and laid siege to Bfdgrade; but 
Ilmmiade.-' olibired limi to raise it. He 
also invaded and subdued Servia, wbicli 
was restored m the jicace bi'twcen Him- 
gaiy aiul Poland; and, on this occasion, 
it was stipulated that iicitlu'r jiarty should 
Cl OSS the Danube in a ho.siile nmimer into 
llic doiiiiiiioiis of the other. In 1413, at 
the litre of forty \ears, jierceiving the van¬ 
ity of liuman greatness, be resigned tlie 
('iripire to Ins son Mahomet, and retired 
to .ilagii(‘si(i, where bo joined tlie society 
of (lervlses and licrniits, and adopted 
all their ansti'rities and fanatic ritr-s. 
I'miii this dream of <'nthusiasm he wa» 
soon roii.si'd by the Hpngarian invasion; 
ami Amnratli, urged by the eal•ne^r cii- 
lre<(ty of Ins son, and the wishes nl' the 
pi^ojile, consented to fake the eomniaiid of 
the army. Advancing liy lia.sty inarclies 
from Adrianople, at the bead ol’(iO,(MX), 
iiKTi, he met Uiu Christians at I’arna. 
I'lie Tifrks weiv victorious, and 10,000 
(diristiaii^ were slain. 'I'his hafile hap- 
jiened on the 10th of Novembi'r, A. 1). 

1444, and was followed by the retirement 
of Amurath a,second time to the stiU'oess 
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and devotion of private life. In J44C, he 
was again calleil ^brth to public serA'ice 
by an insurrection of lh<‘ janizai'ies, who 
filled Adrianoplo with rapine and slaugli- 
ter. Having quelled tins tumult, he tiirn- 
ed his arms against the tiimous Hcander- 
beg, prince of E[)irus, >vho had revolted, 
and tollowed him to \lhama, at the head 
of GO,000 horse and *10,000 jamzaiies. 
The coriqj-iests id' the Miltan-weh' confin¬ 
ed to the jiettj l‘ortre«s of Slt-ligradc; and 
.he retired w nil sliame and loss lioin ilie 
walls of ('roj a, the eiLsrii* and resideiu e 
of the C'.istiiots. Amurath, by the allei- 
native of death or tlie Koran, com cried 
all the Epiiots to his own liiilli. 'I'he 
Hungarians renewed their iiuasiou of ilu; 
U'rritones near the Danube; and Ainii- 
rath fell m with''them neai ('os-oia, tln- 
pluec where Amurath 1 Ind been mcIoii- 
ous. fl’he result of man\ paitinl hut 
bloody actions was the loiit of the C'hri'- 
tian forees, and the eapture aiid ini|)nsoii- 
ment of Himuiades, tlie suiireme e.-qiiaiii 
and governor of Jliiiigarv, m his reiieat. 
Amurath returned to Vilnaiiojile On 
Ills arnv'al, he was seized with a disonh r 
in his head, wliK li teriisinaled liis hte ui 
Uic fi r*y-seveiitli _\eai of hi' age, and the 
tweja^-mntli ol‘ Ins leign. Aeconling to 
Canteiiiir, the histoiiaii of the Ouij^iian 
empiK-, lie divi'd foit\-iiine. and leign- 
,ed thirty years six iiioinlis and eigJit 
daj B. I 

A.VAeojVDA. This specie'of'crpent is 
described under the head lion. 

Avaglyi’Hs. (See Hieroirhiphirs.) 

Avatasix (See Tilttnunn.) 

A^ciioti 3lAKiMi. lletiriiiu: to ihe 
hodv of the woik tiir a sliort lii'lory and 
deserqitiou of tins mi)iortaiit iii'linment, 
in Its common foiin, vve 'liall heiegne an 
aceoiiiit of the meiliod hitherto eonimonli 
practised of making ancliors. Some im¬ 
provements on the process here d< 'crihed, 
have been latelv iiitrodueed in tlie roval 
dock-yards of I'higland. Anehors are made 
by weldinjr small bars of iron into solid 
masses. This mode is preferable to mak¬ 
ing a single h.ir, of'siifhcient si/e, by ilie 
forge hanimei, in the original pieparaiion 
of the iron, liecanse the eoniponnded bar 
is not lialiie to internal Haws, at least' 
not transversely ; for the bars are all 
examined beiine uniting them: ilj there¬ 
fore. after the welding, any oraeKs aie, 
left between the liars, they must he in 
the length of the anclior, .md will not de¬ 
duct so materially lioin tin' strength of 
I > the whole. The bellows are not like 
those which ordinary smiths make use of; 
but two large jmir ol' single bi llows are 


placed horizontally by the side of each',' 
other, file jiqies of both being inserted in¬ 
to the same tue-irop, and din efed to blow 
to the same locus, in the centre of the lire. 
These hollows are exactly like tliow' in' 
use for domestic purposes, which only 
throw out air when the upper board is 
jiressed down. The two are worked al¬ 
ternately by meaiis) of h'vers and vt^eights. 
'I’lie parts of the nnelior are all made si'p- 
aratelv, aiiil afterwards muted together. 
Till' tiist step, 111 making the parts, is to 
iissenihle or liigol the bars. h'or tlie 
ceiitri' of the mass, wlneli is to make the 
shank, tiiur large liars are iii.si laid logi'th- 
er; then upon the Hat sides ol'tlie square 
so Ibrmed, smaller liars an' arranged to 
make it up to a eiiele. The number is 
vaiioiis; hut, in large anchors, six or 
(iglit bars are laid on eveiv side: this I'ir- 
ele IS siiriounded by :i iimiiher of bars ar- 
ifiiiged like th(' staves el'a cask,: as many 
as tliirtv-si\ are ofteti used, and Ibrm a 
eoiiipleti' ease I'or the islliers. The I'lid.s 
tire made up by slioit bars to a sijuare 
liirurc" till' figot IS jinished liv driving 
lion hoops upon it at siiHieient (lislaiiei's ; 
and It Is suspended fioin the ('I'tine m 
sqi h a iiitumei tlitit it ran lie movefi and 
turned in any direction liy oidy one nr 
two moll, even when it vvi'ighs three tons, 
'i'lii' till' is made up hollow, like an ovi'ii. 
'I'll ellei'l tills liiriii. die iiieiiian lii-si 
sjiretids thi^ coals ev'.nly iqioii tln' lu'arlh, 
and, with his shovel or slice, mtiki's a Hat 
siirliiei' alioiit the li'vt'l of the tue-hole: 
he ilien ar'.mges some large cinders or 
etikes ro'.iiid jii a eii'cle upon this siirlhee, 
tiiiil h, othi'r cinders builds it up like an 
ov'ii or doiiK', h'iiviiigti mouth to ijitro- 
'.Iu( e the non. 'I’he ovc'ii is tidajiti'il in ' 
size to the magnitude of the mass of iron, 
and iiiiisl he hroiight lorwards ujion the ■ 
hearth, to li'tivt' ti spaei' Iii'tween its interi¬ 
or eav ity and llu' orifice of the tiie-iion, 
in winch s[ince :i passage is inndf'from 
the tiK'-liole to the lire, and filled up with 
large liglited coals, ami then covi'ri'd tip 
by small coals. 'I'lie blast from the bel¬ 
lows ptissi's through thest' hot cojds, in 
order that tlii' cold air may not ('liter the • 
lire' qt otK'c, and blow on the iron, hut be ' 
Hr.'t eoiivi'ited into Hame, wlin li is urged 
foreilily into the oven, and is n'verhcraU'd 
from theroofand sidctnipontlK' iron placed 
ill the ('I'ufre. As the floor of tlii' oven i.s 
nearly upon a level with the tui'-hoh', the 
flame from tlie eoals hotvveen it and the 
fire also plays ujion tin' hottfnn, and thu.s 
heats the iron on all sides. The outside • 
of Ilie dome is eovi'n'd ovi'r with a eon- 
sidorahlc thickness of small coals, which 
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‘■^cake together, and, as the inside of tlie 
oven poiisuines, settle down into a dome 
again, whicH the smith aids by striking 
the outside with the flat of his slice. If 
the fire breaks out at any j)lace iti the roof, 
the sinitli immediately rejiairs the breaeli 
wjth fresh coals, and damps them with, 
'vtater, that thf‘y may not burn too fast -, 
for, if the, inside of the oven burns vjtv 
fierce, tTle flames will not biy rexerberated 
so forcibly as wliiai it is m the state of’ 
biiriiing cake, ('are must likewise be 
taken to prevent the fire burning back to 
the tiK'-iron. The mouth of tlii' oxen 
should be, made no larger tlian to admit 
the work; and, that as little bent as pos¬ 
sible may esefi|M; by the iron, the nioiitli 
is filled round it xxith eoals. \llthe men 
inntetoassiM in blowing tlu'l)eUoxxs,x\ Incli 
tliej xxork from bulf an hour to an hour, ae- 
eonling to tin* si/e of the am-luu, iiiittl they 
luive rai.sed the iron to a good xveldnig 
heat. 'I'lie month of tin' lire is opened oe- 
easioiially In iiispeet llie ])roeess, and the 
fiigot is turned m the fire, if it js not 
found to be lieutiiig eipially iii exerx )iart. 
J'hght men, and sometimes more, tin^em- 
plojed to fiirge an anelior: .^ix of them 
strike with the liammers, one is stationed 
at the guide-bar, and the eighth, xxlio is 
master, or liireman, direets the others, and 
oeeasionally assi.sts to guide the anchor. 
When tlie whole of that part xvhieh is in 
the fire comes to a good xx elding heat, 

• the xvorkrnen leave tiu'belloxxs and take 
up their hammers: the cojils aieremoxed 
from the non, \xhie,li is sxximg out of the 
fire bj tlie man xxlio guides it, assisted by 
Olliers, and llie liot end placed on tbe au- 
xil, during xvlneh time, one or ixvo laboi- 
ers, with bireli brooms, sxxeej) nil' the 
coals wlncli tidliere to it. 'I’lie smiths 
now begin liammering, one half the iiiiin- 
bor standing on one side and the other 
half on the other, ^’liey use large sledges, 
weighing f’rom sixteen to eighfei'ii pounds, 
and faced vxith steel, striking in regular 
order, one after tlie other, sxMiigmg the 
hamnieis at arm's leiigrli, and all striking 
nearly at 1^10 same jilaee. - 'fhe ibiemaii 
jilaees hmiself near the man xvlio guides, 
and, with a long xxand, points out the 
jiart lie wishes them to .stnl e, juitl, at .flic 
same time, directs, and sometimes as¬ 
sists, the guide toj.uni the fiigot roiiiul, 

* so us to bring that side iip))ermost xxhieli 
re»|uires to be liammered. This is con- 
limied as long as llie me^il retains siifli- 
eieiit lieatifor weldmir. Tins ]>roee.«s is ex¬ 
ceedingly laborious fertile xxorkmeii,aiid is 
mueli more cfl’ectually performed by metuis 
of tlie Hercules, a machine resemlilhig a 


B ile-driver, which sttike.*! such powerful )■' 
lows upon the iron as to consolidate the ,• 
liars much more than the strnkgs pf small • • 
hammers can do, liow«evel- long they may ' 
be continued. When the iron has lost so 
much of the heat that it will no’ longer " 
weld, the foreiiian takes a iiiiinber of pinSj 
made like very thick nails without heads: 
one of these he holds in the end pf a 
elefl stick, places its point upon the iron, 
and txvo smiths, with their sledges, strike 
on it with all their force, to drive it' 
tlirongh the bars ; but this they must do 
quickly, or the jiiiis will become hot and 
soft, so as not to penetrate tbe bar. These 
Jims are iiitendcd to bold the whole to¬ 
gether nioie firmly, and, by sxxelling out* 
till' side.s, to fill up any small spaces there 
max be betxxeeii the bais. '('he iron is 
noxv returned to the lin-, anotlier month 
being opened on the opposite side of 
tbe ox'cn. to admit tlie end or part wliieb 
lias been welded to I'ome tlfi-oiigli, tliat u 
])art liirtlier up the fiigot may be lualed ; 
and, xvlieii this is done, the xveldnig is 
jH'itiirmed 111 the same mapiier as befoie. 
Thus, by repvaled iieatmgs, the fagot is 
made into one solid bar, of the size and 
length inleiidi'd. It is then liammered 
oxei again xvelding beat.s to finish it, 
and make an exon smface* aiid, 111 this 
second operation, the xxoikmeii do not 
leaxe off liammering as soon as the iron 
loses its full xxeldmg beat, but enntuiue 
till It turns almost black. 'I’liis renders ^ 
tbe surface solid and liaid, and closes all’ 
small ])ores at xxliieli tlie sea-pvater might 
eiilei,und, bx eonodiiig the burs, ex])aiid 
tln'iii, and, m time, sjilit open the ma.ss of. 
noil. The sliank for .III anchor i.s made 
larger at the loxxei end, xxheie the anus 
are to be xx elded to if, and i' of a s(|UiU'e 
figUK'. \ sort of rebate, or scarf, is ben; 
formed on each side the square, in order 
that tlie arms max apjily more properly 
for xxeldmg. This seaif is made in the 
original sluqie of tin' fagot, and fimslied 
by cutting axxay some of tbe metal xxiih 
eliisels XX bile it is hot, and using sets or 
]»iniehes propel ly formed to make a square 
angle to the shoulder of tlie seaif The 
npjiereiid of tbi* shank is likexvise s(|uare, 
and the length betxveeii these sipiaie pans 
is xx'orUed eillier to an octagon oriound, 
tapering regularly from the loxxei to tlie. 
iqiper end. 'fhe hole to rervixe ihe nng 
oi’ till' anchor is jiiein'd tlu'oiigli the 
sqiinn' part at the uiijier end, llisl bx' a 
small pnneh; and then l.ugi r ones mo 
used, till it is sufficiently enlarged, 
piineli IS made of steel; and, xx hen it, is’ 
observed to change color by the hbat, it is 
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, stnick on the opposite eiid fo drive it out, 
and is instantly clipped in water to cool it, 
and another driven in. The projecting 
pieces, or nuts, W'liich arc to keep the' 
stock, or wooden beam, of the anchor, 
in its place on the shank, are next weld¬ 
ed on. To do thi.s, the shank is heated, 
and, at the same time, a thick bar is heat¬ 
ed in another forge; tlie end of this is 
laj(,i across the shank, and the inen'hain- 
nier it down to neld it to the shank; then 
the. piece is cut off'by the chisel, and an¬ 
other })i('ce welded on the opposite side. 
While this jirocess of forging theishank 
is going on, the smiths of another I'orije. 
placed .•»s near as convenient to the for- 
^ner, are employed in making the ann.>', 
which arc made from fagots in the same 
mariner .is the shank; but of less size, and 
shorter. They are made taper, one end 
of each being smallei than the other; 
the larger ends are maile sipiari', and cut 
down with scarfs, to correspond mth 
those at the lower c nd oj'the shank. The 
middle parts of the arms are roiimhd, 
and the outer e/ctremities .are cut away lus 
much as the thickness of the ffiikes, or 
palms, that the palms m.iy he ffu.-h With 
the upiier sides when theyaie welded on. 
The f{ ;Ues are generally made at the mm 
■ forger in the country, hj the forge ham¬ 
mer, hilt, in suim jards, are made by fag¬ 
oting small bars, le.iviiig one long one i'or 
p iiaiidlc. When finislieil, they ait' weltl- 
ed to the arin.s. The next biisme.-.'i is to 
unite the arm.s to tJie end of the shank ; 
and, in doing this, jialtienlar care is 
necessary, as the gofidne'S of the tmehor 
' i.s entirely dependent upon its ht'ing ef- 
feetiially jierforined. In so large a weld, 
the fiiit'idi' IS very li.ible to be welded, 
anti make a good appe.-iranee, hilt' the 
middle jiart is nor muted. To guard 
against this, both surfaces of the sc;,rfs 
siiould be, rather eoiivev, that they may 
be ei'i-tam to touch in tJie mid'lli' ffi-st. 
When the otiier arm is wehh'tl, lilt; an- 
cho! is complete, C'xrept till- ring, which 
is made ftom st'M>ral small liars‘^\eliled 
together, ainl drawn out into a round rod, 
then bent to a circle, put tliroiigh tlu' 
boh; in ibe sli.iulc, ami its ends weldetl 
together. If tlu' shank, or tilher pait, is 
, crooked, it is st't stiaigiit hy iicating it in 
the crooked part, apt I sinking it over the 
) aiuil, or by the llerknles. Alter all this, 
the, whole is hi'ated, hut not to a white 
heal, and the anchor liaiiimercd in ctery 
jiarl, to IlniBh and make its surface even ; 

ie done by lightei Immim'rs, worked 
by hot!) hands, luff not swung over the 
head. ^Tjiis operation ri'udc'is the surface 


of the metal ligrd and smooth; and, if . 
very cflectnally jierforined, tlie anchor 
w'ill not rust materially by the action of 
the sea-water. The hammering is eon- 
tiimcd till the iron is quite hliiek, and al¬ 
most cold. It is common, with some 
inaiiiifaeturnrs, after tiiey have made nji 
the sliaiik, to lieat it again, and apply the 
end of a thin flat bar, jiroperly ^leated, 
upon it; tlit'ii, by turning the large shank 
round, the bar is wound sjiirally ujion it, 
so as to form a eomi»leto covering to the 
wliole. Tills method admits of employ¬ 
ing a kind of iron which is less lia'ole to 
corrosion ; but, we fear, it is sometimes 
resorted to, to eoneeal the bad qualities of 
the iron of wliieli the anchor is I'oiiiposed. 
A good anchor should he formed of tlie 
tougliesi iron that can be proeured. 

.AMikeos.sv. (Jeneral Aiidreossy died 
in IB’iC’. ha\ing jircMousJy been chosen 
a member of the eliainbcr of dcjuities. 

.\'N(,i.NA pFrToKis; an acute, eoiistnc- 
torvpaiii at the lower end of the steriuiin, 
ineliimy; rather to the left suh', and ex- 
ti'iidiiig lip into the Icfl arm, aecom]iaiiied 
with great anxiety. Violent jialjiitatioiis 
of tlie lu'art, lahonous hreathing.-, .and a 
seiif.e of suffocation, are iIm' cliaracte; istu,-' 
symiiloins of this disease. It is found to . 
attack men imiCh moie- frequently than 
women, jiartieidarly those who ha\(' short 
iK'cks, wild are ini^iiiahle to rorpnleiicy. 
and who, at the same t|me, lead an inac- 
tivi' and sedentary life. Althongli it is 
sometimes met with in jiersons niider the 
age ot‘ twenty, still it more froijiieiilly oe- 
eui-s in tlK'.M' who arc hetwi'cn forty and 
fifty. In slight ease's, and in the first stage 
of'he disorilcr, the fit comes on by going 
111 ' h'll, nji stairs, or hy walking at a (juick 
jiaec after !i hearty meal; hut, .as the dis¬ 
ease ad\mice,'., i>r ht'conies more\ioh'nt, 
the j)aioi(ysiiis are .apt to he e.xcifed hy 
certain jiassituis of the mind, hy slow 
walking, hy riding on horseback or in a 
carriage, or hy sneezing, cougliiiig, speak¬ 
ing, or straining at stool. In some case', 
they attack tlic jiatn'iit from two 10 four 
ill the iiiorning, or while sitting or stand¬ 
ing, williont :uiy jirevions exertion 01 eih- 
vioiis cause. On a sudden, he is se.ized 
with an ai'iitc jiaiii in the breast, or rather 
at the extu'iiiity of the sterninii, inclining 
to the left side, .and extiYnding np into the 
arm, as fur as the insertion of th(' deltoid 
iniisele, accompanied by a sense of snffi)- 
eatioii, gri'af anxiety, and an idea that its 
eoiitimiiiiice or increase would certainly 
he filial. In the first stage of the disease, 
the uneasy sensation at the end of the 
siermim, witli the other unpleasant syiiiji- 
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toms, which seemed to thfeaten a suspen¬ 
sion of life by a perseverance in exertion, 
usually go off upon the [>er8on’s standing 
-Still, or turning from the wind ; but, in a 
more advanced stage, they do not so 
readily recede, and the paroxysms are 
much more violent. During the fit, the 
pulse sinks, in a greater or less degree, 
and beLtimcs irregular; the fVee and «'x- 
tremitKW ssre jiale, and bathed in a cold 
sweat, and, for a while, the patient is jicr- 
haps deprived of the powers of sense and 
voluntary inotion. The, disease having 
recurred more or less freijiiently during 
the space of some years, a violent attack 
at last puls a sudden period to exist- 
«‘nce. Angina pectoris is atteiidi'd with 
a considerable degrei- of danger: and it 
usually hapjieiis that the jieixon is earned 
ofi'suddenh. It mostly depends tijioii an 
ossification of the coronarj arteries: and 
then we can never expect to effect a rad¬ 
ical cure. During the paroxysms, con¬ 
siderable relief is to bi' obtained from 1<>- 
mciitations, and administering powerful 
antispasniodics, such as opium and etlier 
combined together. 'I’lie application of 
a lilister to the breast is likewise attended 
sometimes with a good efiect. As the 
)iamful sensation at the extremitj of the 
sternum often admits of a temporary re¬ 
lief, from an etacuatioii of wind b) the 
mouth, it may be proper to gi\c frequent 
doses of carminatives, such us |)cp]>crimni, 
c.'waway or ciniiamoii water. When 
these fiiil in the desired efii’Ct, a I’evv drojis 
of ol. an'mi, on a little sugar, may lie sub¬ 
stituted. With the vi(‘w of preventtng 
the recurrence of the disorder, the jiatient 
should carefully giia,rd ajrtunst jiassioii, or 
other emotions of the mind : he should use 
;i light, generous di6t, at oiding e\ cry thing 
of a heating nature; and he should take 
care never to overload the stomach, or to 
use any kind of exercise imint'diandy 
afier eating. Resides these iirecaiitions, 
he should-endeavor to counteract obesity, 
which has been considered as a jiredis- 
posing cause: and this is to be effeett'd 
most sately by a vegetable diet, moderate 
exercist' at projier times, early rising, and 
keeping the body perfectly ofien. 

ANfij.icAN Church.' (Sec A'iig/a«(/, 
Church of.)*' 

Animal Mr.eHA!<firs. Mcchani.'fm of 
the human Skeleton. 'I’liere is scarcely a 
part of the animal body, or an action 
which It jiert’orms, Or an accident that 
can befall it, or a piece of jiroli-ssionul :is- 
Bistance which can be giM'ii to it, that 
does not furnish illustration of some truth 
of natural philosojihy; but we shall here 


only touch upon as many particulars as 
will make die understanding of others 
easy. • 

The cranium, or skull, is an instance of 
the ai'ched form, answ'cring the purpose 
of giving strengtl). The brain, in its na¬ 
ture, is so tender, or susceptible of injury, 
that slight local presi^urc disturbs its ac¬ 
tion. Hence a solid covering, like the 
skull, was required, with those parts 
irtade stronger and thicker wliich are. 
most exposed to injury'. An architectural 
dome IS constructed to resist o^ie kind of 
fiirce only, always iiciiiig in one direction, 
namely, gravity ; and therefore its stri'iigth 
iiicre;ise.s regularly towards the bottom, 
when* the weight and hori'/.ontal thi;ustof 
the whole are to Ik* resisted ; but, in the 
skull, the tenacity of die substance in 
many times more than suflieient to resist 
gravity, and therefore airls the fbrrti to 
resist forces of othec kinds,*operating in 
tdl directioii'i. Wbep we refiect on the 
streiiglh dis()layQ<l by the arched film of 
an egg-shell, we need not yvonder at the 
seyerity of blows w'hicli the cranium can 
withstand. 

3'hroiigh early childhood, the cranium 
remains, to a ‘ertaiii degree, yielding and 
elastic; and the falls and blows so fre¬ 
quent during the lessoit' of walking, &:c., 
itre borne yviili impunity. The mature 
.''knil consists of two layers, or tabk's, w'ith 
a soft diploe between them, tiiediiter table 
benig very tough, with its ptirts dove¬ 
tailed into »*aeh other, as tongli wood 
yvonid lie by human artificei-s: while the 
inner table is harder, and more brittle 
(lienee called vitreous), with its edges 
merely lying in contact, becaiist* its brit¬ 
tleness would remlei do\c-tailiiig useless. 

A yery seveie jiartial blow on the skull 
gcnei-ally fraetnres and depi'essi*8 the part, 
as a jiisiol linllet would; yvhile one less 
seyere, litif with more extended contact, 
being slow ly resisted by the arched form, 
olleii injures the skull by what is corre¬ 
spondent to the horizontal tlimst in a 
bridge, and causes a crack at a distance 
from the jilact* struck, generally half way 
round to the, ojiposite side. Sometimes, 
in a fall yvith the head foremost, the skull 
would escape injury, hut for the body, 
winch falls iijion it, jiressing the end ol 
the spine against its base. 

In tin* lituur jaw, we have to remark 
the greater ni»*ehanical advantage, or lever 
poyyer, wifli which the muscles act, than 
in moat other jiarts of aiiimiil.s. The • 
teinjioral and innssetcr muscles jiuU al¬ 
most directly', or at right angles to the line 
of the jayv; yvhile in most other eases, as 
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yi tliat of the deltoid muscle 'lifUng the 
arm, the muscles act verj" obliquely, and 
with j)owor dimiliistied in proportion to 
the obliquity. An object placed between 
^ the liack teeth is compressed with the 
whole direct power of the strong museb's 
df the jaw: hence the human j^iw can 
crush a body which offers great I'esistonce, 
and the jaws of the lion, tiger, shark, and 
crocodile, &c., arc stronger still. 

The ieetti rank high among those parts 
of the animal body w'hich appear almost 
as if they were severally the fruits of dis- 
^ tinct miraculous agencies, so dilhcult is it 
to siqipose a few simple laws of life cajia- 
ble of producing the v,ariely.of form so 
beautifully adapted to purposes which 
they exhibit. They constitute an extra¬ 
ordinary' set of, chisels and wedg*so 
arranged as to be most efficient for cut¬ 
ting and tearing the iood, aiid, with then 
exterior enamel, so hard that, in early 
states of society, teeth w'crc made to an¬ 
swer many jiiirposcs for which steel is 
now used. It seems, however, as it’ the 
• laws of life, astonishing as they are, had 
still been inadequate to cause ti'cth, cased 
in their hard enamel, to grow as the softer 
•bone grow, and hence ha.s arisen a pro¬ 
vision more extraordinary still. A set of 
small teeth up|icnr soon after birth, and 
serve the child until six or seven years of 
^ age: these then fall out, and are i c|)laced 
by larger ones, which endure for life ; the 
number bemg completed only when the 
iii.-m or w'omaii is full-grown, by fqur 
teeth, called wisdenn teeth, because they 
come so late, which rise to fill iiji the then 
‘ipacious jaw. 

The spine, or hack-hone, has, in its 
stnicture, as much of beautiful and varied 
mechanism as any .single part <d’our won¬ 
derful frame. It is the central pillar of 
support, or great 'connecting cliaui of all 
• the other jiarts; and it has, at the same 
tune, the office of contaiiung within itself, 
and of protecting from external injury, a 
prolongation of the brain, called the spinal 
■ 7narrou}, more important to aniirtai hie 
than the greater part of the brain itself. 
We shall see the spine uniting the ap¬ 
parent incoiiqiatihihties of great elas¬ 
ticity, great flexibility in all directions, 
and great strength, lioth to support a load 
and tO'defeud its important contents. 

Elasticity. The head may be said to 
rest on the elastic column of the sjnne, as 
the body of a cai-riage rests ufion its 
springs. Botw'ceu each two of the twen¬ 
ty-four vertebrse, or distinct bones, of 
which the spine con.sist8, there is a soft, 
elastic intervertebral , substance, about 


half as bulky as u vertebra, yielding readily 
to any' sudden jar; and the ^ppine, more¬ 
over, is waved, or bent a little,' like an 
italic f, as seen when it is view'ed side-* 
ways; and, for this reason, also, it yields 
to any' shdden jiressure operating from 
either end. The hejiding might seem a 
defect ill a column intended to sujijiort 
xveight; but tlie disposition of tl^e mus¬ 
cles around is" such as to leave all the 
elasticity* of the bend and a roomy tho¬ 
rax, without any diminution of strenglli/ 

Flexibility, ^lie spine may bu com¬ 
pared to a chain, because it consists of 
twenty-four distiiiet piecixs, joined by 
sinootU rubbing surtiices, so as to allow 
of motion 111 all directions; and a little 
luotion, comparatively, bctw'een e-ach tw'o 
adjoining piei'cs, becomes a great extent 
of motion III thewliole line. Tbe articu- 
laling siirlaces are so many, and .so exact¬ 
ly lifted to each other, and arc coniiecied 
Iiy such Lumber and .sirengih of hga- 
mciiis, that the combination of jiicccs is, 
really a stronger coliunii tliaii a siiigic 
biuic of the same si/e would be. 

Tbe strength of the sjiine, us a whole, 
1 -. shown 111 a .mail’s easily caiTyuii’' iijum 
his head a wei^lit lieaMcr tluiP'luiuself. 
while each sojiaratc \ertebra i> a strong 
irregulai ring, or double arch, siirroiui'i- 
iiig the spinal manow. The ,spme iii- 
rr(‘a.ses ui size towaius the hottoin, in the 
jiKstest jirojiortion, as it has more weight 
to hear. 

The Rib.o. Attached to twelve verte¬ 
bra', in the iiiiddie of the hack, are the 
nils, Oi bony stretchers of thci cavitv of 
ihe chest, coii'.tiuitiiig a structure v%iueh 
p,*!ves, 111 the most jierfcct manner, the 
difficult inechunical |irol)leiii of iiiukiiig a 
cavity with solid extciior, which shall yet 
lie capable of dilating airtl contracting 
itself. Each jiair of ^corresponding rilw 
may he considered as forming a lij)o}>, 
which hangs obliquely down from the 
jilace of attachment behind; and so that, 
when the fore part of all the hoops is 
lifted by the muscles, the cavity of the 
chest is enlarged. 

We have to remark the doiilile eoii- 
nexioti of the rib behind, first to the bod¬ 
ies of two adjoining vertebra*^ and then to 
a process or jirojcction from the lower, 
thus effeeting a very steady joint, and yet 
leaving the neces-sarv freedom of motion; 
and we see the fore part of the rib' to 
lie of flexible cartilage, which allows the 
degree of motion required there, without 
the roiiqilexity of a joint, and admirably 
giinnls, by its clasucity, against tbe effects 
of sudden blows or shocks. > 
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The muscles which have their origin the band round, into* what are called the 
on tlio ribsj^anfl tlieir insertion intt> the- positions of pronation and supinationi ex- 
' bones of the’ arm, afford us ,au example, crnidified in the action of twisting, or of 
of action and reactiop being equal and turning a gimlet. 

' contrary. When the ribs are fixed, these The Wrist. The many small bohqs 
muscles move the arm ; and, when the forming this, have a signal effect of dead- 
arm is fixed, by resting on a chair or oth- ening, in regard to the parts alwve, the 
er object, they move the ribs. This is shocks or blows which the hand receives, 
seen in lits of asthma and dyspnea. The annular ligament is a strong band 

The shoulder-joint is remarkable for passing round the joint, dnd keeiimg all 
combining great extent of motion with the tendons which pass from the muscles 
great strength. The. round head of the abovt; to tlte fingers, close to the joint. It 
shouldfir-boue rests upon a shallow cavity answers the purpose of so many fixed, 
in the shoulder-blade, iha^ U iii-iy turn pulleys for directing the tendons: without 
freely in all ways; and the danger of dis- it, they vvoiild all, on actiott, start out like 
location from this shallowness is guarded bow-strings, producing deformity and 
against by two strong bony jirojections weakness. 

above and behind. To increase the range The human hand is so admirable, from 
of motion to the greatest possible degree, its numerous mechaiiical and sensitive 
the bone called the shoulder-blade, which capabilities, that an opiinou at one time 
contains the socket of the arm, slides commonly prevailed, that man’s superior 
about itself u}K>n the convex exterior of reason depended on his jiossessmg such 
the chest having ns motion limited only an iiistnictcr and such a servant. Now, 
by a connexion, through the collar-bone, although reason, with’ hoofs instead of 
or clavicle, with the steniiim. fingers, could never have raised niau 

The srapida, or blade-bone, is extraor- much above the brutes, and jirolmbly 
dinary as an illustration of th(> mechanical could not have .secured the continued ex- 
rulesforcombiiiinglightncss withstrength. istence of the specii's, still the band is no 
It has the strength of tlic arch, from being .more than a lir instrument of the godlike 
a little concave, and its substance is cliiel- mind which directs it. 
iy collected in its borders and sjimes, I’lie pefcw, or strong irregular ring of 
withtliin plates betw'eeii, us the strength bone, on the vtpjier edge ol’^wlnch the 
of a wheel is collected in its rim, and spine rests, and Irom the sides of which 
spokes, and nave. the legs si>ring, flirms the centre of the. 

'■The bones of the .'inns, considered as skeleton. A broad hone was wanted here 
levers, have, the muscles which move to connect the central colmnn of the spine 
them attached very near to the llilcra, and with the lateral columns of the legs; and 
very obliquely ; so tliat, from working a circle w'as the lightest and strongest, 
llwough a short distance coiiqiaratively If we attempt still further to conceive Itow 
with the resistances bvercome at the ex- the circle could be modified to fit it for 
treiiiities, the' muscles re((uire to lie of the spine to rest on, fiir the thighs to roll 
great strength. It has been calculated in, for mu-scles to hold by, both above and 
that the muscles of the slioulder-joinr, in below, for the jii'rson to sit on, we shall 
theexertionoflifhngaman upon the baud, find, on inspection, that all our anticipa- 
piill with a force of two thousand pounds, tions are reah/ed in the most perfect 

The os humeri, or bone of the upper inaiiner. In the pelvis, too, we have the 
arm, is not perfectly cylindrical; but, like thyroid hefle and iscliiatic notches, liir- 
most of the other bones which are called nishing subordinate instances of coiitriv- 
cylindrical, it has ridges to give strength, ance to save material and weight: they 
on the principle ex|)lained in tlie/ai'ticle are merely deficiencies of lipiie where .so- 
Strength of Materials, in this Appendix. lidity could not have given additionid 

The elbow-joint is a correct hinge, and strengtli. 'riu' broad ring of the pelvis 
so strongly secured, that it is rarely dislo- protects most securely the important or- 
ented without fractuje. gans placed within it. 

The, fore-arm consists of two bones. The hip-joint exhibits the perfection of 
with a strong membrane between them, the ball and socket articulation. It allow's 
Its great breadth, from tins structure, tlie foot to move round in a circle, as welj, 
aflbrds abundiuit space for the origin of as to have the great range of backwai'd 
the many muscles that go to move the and forward motion exhibited in the ac- 
haud and fingers; and the very peculiar tiqii of walking. Wheiiwoscetheelas- 
mode of connexion of the two bones, give tic, tough, smooth cartilage which lines 
man tl^t most useful faculty of turning the deep socket of this joint, and the sim- 
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ilar glistening covering of the ball or hflad 
of tlic thigh-bone, and the lubricating 
synovia poured into the fcavity by appro¬ 
priate secretorics, and the strong liga¬ 
ments giving strength all aixmmi, we feel 
how far the most perfect of man’s works 
falls short of the mechanism displayed by 
nature. 

The thigh-bone is remarkable for its 
projecfions called trochanters, to which 
tlie moving inuseles are fixed, and which 
lengthen considerably the lever by which 
the muscles work. The shufi: of the bone 
IS not straight, but has a considerable foi- 
ward curvature. Shoit-sightedness might 
suppose this a weakness. In'cause tin; 
bttne is a pillar supporting a weight; but 
the bend gives it, m reality, the strengili 


of the arch, to bear the action of the mass 
of muscle called rastiis, which lies and 
swells upon its fore part. 

The fcnee i.s a hinge joint of complicati'tl 
structure; and it claims the most atten¬ 
tive study' of the surgeon. The niblung 
I jiarts are flat and shallow, ami therefore 
the joint has little strengtli from form; 
but it derives seeiintv from the iiurneroiis 
and singularly-stroiig ligaments wliieli 
. sii! 1 ' ind it. The ligaments on the inside 
of me knees resemble, in two eirciiin- 
stauces, the annular ligaments of joints, 
namely, in having a lon-tant and great 
strain to bear, and yet in becoming 
. stronger always as the strain increases.* 
Tho line of tin* h‘g, even in the most per¬ 
fect shajies, bends inward a little at the 
knee, reipming the siip[iort of tin' liga¬ 
ments, and, in many jiersons, it bends 
\ery much; hut the inclination does not 
increase with age. I'lie legs of many 
weakly in-kneed children hei-ome straight 
iiy exercise alone. This iiiehnation at 
the middle joint of the leg, by throwing a 
certain strain on the ligaments, gives an 
increase of elasticity to the limb, m the 
actions of jumping, ninmng, &:e. In the 
knee, theie is a singular jirovis^ion of loose 
cartilages, wliieli Jiave been called friction 
cartilages, from a supposed relation m 
use to friction wheels ; but tlieir real 
effect seems to he to ae.coinmoflate. in the 
different jiosiuoiis of the joint, the sur- 
'■ faces of the rubbing bones to cacli other. 

The great miiselca on the fore jiart of 
ihe t'bigh are coiitraeu'd into a tendon a 
, little above the, knee, and have to pass 
,over, and, in from of the knee, to reach 
the top of the leg, where their attachment 
is. The tendon, in passing over the joint, 
•becomes bony, and forms the palcUa, or 
knee-pan, often called the pidlei/ of the 
Hi nee. This peculiarity enables the inus- 
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clci! to act more advantageously, by in^ 
creasing the distance of the rope from the,, 
centre of motion. The fiatella is, more¬ 
over, a sort of shitpld or protection to the ' 
fore part of this important joint. The 
leg helow the knee, like the uire-arm al¬ 
ready described, has two bones. They 
offi'r spacious surface of origin for the 
nunicroiis muscles required fo^«^he feet, 
and they form a compound pillar of 
greater strength than die same quantity 
of bone as one shaft would have had. 
The individual bones also an* angular • 
instead of round, liCnec deriving greater 
power to resist blows, &c. 

The ankle-joint is a perfect hinge of 
great strength. There Ls in front of it an 
annular ligament, by winch the greater 
jiart of the tendons, jiassiiig downwards 
to the foot and toes, are kept in tlieir \ 
{ilaces. One ol' these tendons jiasses un¬ 
der the bony projection of the inner ankle, 
in a smooth ajiprojiriate groove, exactly 
a.s if a little fixed pulley were there. 

The heel, by projecting so fur baek- 
warils. it a Icmt for the strong niiiseles to 
act by, wliieli I'orin the call" of the leg, 
and tenmuate in the tendo nchillis. I'hese 


nuiseh's, by drawing at it, lift tli*, body, in 


tlie actions of standing on the toes, walk¬ 
ing, dancing, Ac. In tlie foot oi‘ the ne¬ 
gro, the heel is so long us to lie ugly 
in Ihiropeaii estimation ; tind, its great 
letigtli rendering the efiiirt of smaller 
mutcles siitfieieiil for tlie various p*jr- 
}ioses, the e.ilf of the leg in the negro is 
smaller ni jiroportion tlian in otlier races 
of m> n. 

Tlie arch of the foot i.s to be noticed .as 
a.iotlier of the many jirovisions fin saving 
the body from shocks by the elasticity of , 
the supports. The heels and the lialls 
of the Iw's are the two extremes of the 
elastic arch, and the leg rests between 
thorn. 

(anineeted with clastieiU’, it is interest¬ 
ing to remark how imperfectly a wood«*n 
log answers the [iiirposc of a natural leg. 
With the wooden leg, which always i*e- 
rnains of the same length, the centre of 
the body must describe, at each step, a 
portion of a rirele of wliicb the bottom 
nob of the leg is the centre, and the body 
is therefore constancy rising and fklling; 
while, with tho natural legs, w hich, by 
gentle flexure at tho knee, are made 
shorter or longer in different parts of the 
step, a.s required, tho body is carried along 
in a manner jierfectly level. In like man¬ 
ner, a man riding on liorsehaek, if he keep 
Ids back upright and stifi’, has his head 
jolted by eveiy step of the trotting animal; 
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'■'Iftut the experienced horseman, even with~ thernselves, at convenient'distances, V* a 
out rising in the stirrups,, by letting tile strong cord called A tendon, by means of 
back yield-alittle at each movement, as a which, like a iiundred sailors at a rope, 
bent spring yields during the motimi of a they make their effort effective at any 


carriage, can carry his head quite smooth- 
. ly along. , 

In a general review of the skeleton, we 
have to remark, 1. the nice adaptation of 
all the ^jurfs to eacli other, and to the 
strains which they have respectively to 
• hear; as in the .size of the spinal verte- 
bne increasing from above downwards; 
llip Iwyies of till' leg being larger than 
tliose of tlic arm, and so on. 52. 'Die ob- 
’^eeis of strength and lightness eombined ; 
us by the hoilovvness of the long bones ; 
then- angular fonn; their tliick' iiing and 
flexiiifs 111 particular places wlieie great 
.strain ha-< to be borne; the eiilargonient of 
the ('xtrenuties to which the muscles are 
attached, lengthening the level hv w hich 
tfiese act, &c. 3. AVe ha\e to lemaik 

the nature and strength ot' niat*‘nal m 
different parts, so adniirahly adajited to tlic 
piiVfinses which the jiarts serve- 'J’here is 
a bone, for instance, in one place, nearly as 
hard a.s iron, wliere. coveied w ith enamel, 
jf has the form of ti'Ctli, with tlie otliee of 
chewing and tearing all kinds of matter 
used as food. In the (‘raimim,again, bout' 
IS softer, lint tough and resisting; in tlie 
middle of long bones, it is eomjijfct and 
littli! bulky, to leaM' room jji:)r tlie swelling 
of the muscles lying tiiere; while, at eith(“r 
emd, It is large and sjiongj, with die same 
quantity of matter, to give a broad sur¬ 
face for articulation ; and, in the spine, 
the liodies of the veitehne, which re.st on 
gn elastic bed of iiiterveiiebrtil substance, 
are light and*.spong>, while their tirticn- 
latingsurliteesand proces-Jcsarevi'rj hard. 
In tho joints, we see the tqtigh, (dastie, 
smooth substance, culled f«rri7«gf, cover¬ 
ing the ends of the bones, d'eremluig and 
paddmg them, and destroy mg friction. In 
infants, w e find all tlie bones sdtl or grisllj, 
and therefore calculated to bear, witlf 
inijniiiity, the falls and blows unavoidable 
at their age; and we see certain pints 
. I'emaiuiug csirtilage or gri.stle for life, 
where their elasticity i.s necessary or use¬ 
ful, ns at die anterior extrenulies of the 
ribs. About the joints, we have to re¬ 
mark the ligaments w'liich bind the bones 
together, possessing* a tenacity scarcely 
equalled in any other known substance; 
and we see that the muscular fibri’s, whose 
contractions move the bones, and thereby 
the body,—liccause they would have 
made the limbs clumsy even to deformity 
had they all passed over the joints to the 
parts which they have to ppll,—attiich 
voi«*xiii. 31 


, distance. " The tendons aret remarkable 
for thd great strength which resides iu 
their slender- form.«, and for the lubricated 
.sAiootlniPss of their surfaces. Many other 
striking particulars might be enumerated ; 
but these may suffice. Such, then, is 
the skeleton, or general frame-work of 
the human body—l("i.s curious and conj- 
plieated, perhaps, than some other parts 
of the systcni. but so perfect and so w'on- 
derfiil, that the miiKl which can atten¬ 
tively consider it without emotion, is in a 
state not to be envied. 

The living force of man ha& been used 
as a \voiking jiower m various-ways, as 
in turiiirig a vvineb, jmlluig at a rope, 
walking in the inside of a large wheel to 
move It, ns a squiiTol or turn-spit dog 
moves his little wheel, A,c. Each of' 
tiiese lias some particular advantage ; bi f 
that mode in'wbieh, fir many j)iir[)ose,', 
the greatest effect may be protUieed, is 
for tlie man to carry uji to a height hi.s 
body only, and then to let it work by its 
weight m il'“«eondmg. A bricklayer’s 
laborer would lie able to lift twice as 
many bricks to the top oi' a iiottsc in the 
course of a day, by aseeiidiiig a ladder 
w ithonl a load, and raising bricks of 
nearly bis own w'cight omt a jiiilley eaeii 
time in deseendmg, us lie can by^carry iiig 
bi'K'ks and hini'-elf iiji together, and de- 
.sceiiding again without a load, as is -‘■till 
nsiially done. 

Retleetion' would' naturally tmtioqiate 
the above result, indejiendently of ex- 
jii'nmeiit ; 'lor ibi' load which a man 
should bi' best able to carry, is surely that 
from vvliieli he can never fm; hiifiself— 
the load of liis otvn body. Accordingly ^ 
the strength of mus-les and disposition 
of ptirts are all such as to make liis body 
appear light to him. 

The question which was agitated with 
stieh Ivanntli some tinii; ago, as to the 
jiropriety of making men and vvorneii 
work on the trend-null, receives an easy 
decision here. 'I’hey wfirk by climbing 
on the outside of a large vvliccl or eylii’ 
der, which is turning by their wcighbjjind 
on which they must advance jii't as lii't 
as it turns, to avoid failing from thetr 
projier situation. There are projections 
or steps for the feet on the outside of tlie 
cylinder, and the action to tlie w orkers is 
exactly th-3t of ascending an acclivity. 
Now, as nature has fitted the human l)ody 
for climbing hills, as well as for walking 
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‘Qti plains, lilt' \vork of tlw’ )n'a<i-hiilt, im- 
,der pioin'i it'-»tn<*tions to diii-atiun, 
. most be ns iiatund 'aiid’healthtul as any 
Ollier. Its effects liaic now proved it to 
be so. ^ , 

As animal power is exliansted exactly 
in jiroportum to the lime diiriug which it 
IS ai'tiiig, as well as in jiroporiion to the 
intensity of force exi-rted, there may otU'ii 
lie a great sa\ing of it by doing ^^ork 
quickly, altlioiigh vMth a little moreexci- 
tiou during the time. Supj>oso two men 
of ecpinl weight to ascend the same siaii. 
one of whom lakes only a minute .to 
reacii the top, and the oilier taki's f >ur 
minutes; it will cost the tirst hut a hitle 
more than a fourth part ol' the fatigiu' 
which It costs tne second, hccaii'c the 
exhaustion has relation to the iimc dm me 
W'hich the muscles' are aermg 'flic 
quick mover may’luue everted, peril.ip', 
one twentieth more force m the m-vi in¬ 
stant, to give lus hod\ the gieatir \elo< ny 
wlxjch was atierwaid" euiitimied ; hot the 
slotli supported hi-, loail toui time'- a-< 
long. 

A healthy man will iiin rapidh iqi 
loiigstait, an I his hieaihmg will soari’i ly 
bcqmekei'M' .t the top ; hiii. if he u-dk 
up slowly. Ins legs will fee! t.Uiiiued, and 
he will hai e to v,'.iii some inue hefire lie 
can speak calmly. 

For the same lea'-on, ceaeii-hoisp* aie 
nincii sjiared hy hemg made lo galloji up 
a short hill, anil heinc then allow e.t to go 
more slowly for a little time, -o av to re-t 
at the top. 

The rajiid waste of mu'. olai vtroinrth, 
wliieli uiises from coptmned .e tioii, is 
shown hy keejnrig tlie arm e\ti nded Ine- 
i/.ontall> fill some time: few can eontiimc 
the exertion hey olid a minute in two in 
animal' which ha\e long hoii/ontid 
necks, there i> a ]iro\i'ion ol‘ nntme m a 
strong ehi'tie 'uhstanee on the luck, or 
ujipcr part of the in ck, w Inch inaily -uji- 
ports tiic head, iiulependeiilly of m.iscnl.-ii 
exertion. 

A.msjittk. (See Lujiirur.) 

An.notta. (.See ./iraatlo.i 

Axspach, Maiioi.avixk or. (See f'. a- 
t'en, Lady.) ^ * 

AtMTlOCtl, Era 01 . (See Epoch.) 

Antokmarchi ; phy.sieiaii of Naitoieon 
at St. Helena. JI*’ " native of (hiiMca, 
who left a pri)l(>s-'ur.'lnp ol’ anatomy in 
Flon-uce, in order to attend the evilcd 
emperor. Cardinal Ft.scli otfered liim a 
pension; but he refused it. He aUciidcd 
the emperor till his lat.t moment'; .•md a 
legacy' of 100,000 francs was left hint in 
his will. lie was also charged, in the 


same, lo open the body ; but sir Hudson 
Lowe would not permit it. 
turn to Europe, he publislied, in 1825, in 
Fans, a ileseription of Napoleon’s lust mo¬ 
ments. Tins work, as well iw those of 
C’Mrara and Las Cases, life important 
ehntnbiifuins to the hi.siory of the einpe- 
mr. .\ntomm:irehi afterwards practised 
nicdicnie in Fans, and , coni|>lcft‘‘d his 
hi'uiiiiful but icry expensive iinatomieal 
plates, wiiieli lie bad previously coiii- 
bieneed will. Morgagni in Floreiic". 
M'hen Folaiid was visited by the liorrors 
ol' war, he hii'tened thillier, leaving hi.' 
lucrative practice and scientific laho.s. 
With coiisiileralile tnnihlc he reached 
War.'aw, vvjiere the national government 
c.ivc him the dni'ctnm of the medicid 
I sttihhshmeiit'. Still more liiflieulties 
were thrown in hi' way on his n*tiirii 
final Foland. e'peciallv in Mcsse-(k'ls'el, 
(I'tcM'ihly on account of his conimg from 
<1 cituiiny inli-'fcil with ciiolera. hut m ic- 
;ihty on ;iccouut ol'his puhtic.'d jirmciples 
\lti‘r hi' icturii to Fail', he vv:i' iie.ir hc- 
inir sent hy Ftiiei in .\Mi,mim with tlie 
F.ilr-. Tow,ini'the end of It'd!, he left 
Fat I' and vv cut to Italy. He po-.M's.sc' a 
jila'tei east ot' Napoleon, maile from a 
iiiiisk t.aki'ii imiiiedi.'itely after lu' lii’ath 
.\pnuu'. Ol \ I'l-I'm 111 ii'. (Sic 
.hits I 

\i'i.oMi. (S»'C (iarmh) 

(:'ce C/ws-Jfow.) 
.\ri;ori/.a 1 ION', (.•'ee 
Vi.i oeoi 1 '. (:sci Litf(( Rock.) 

.\i;i'iii M V'. (See JS'orth Polar Er- 

lOOS, j 

.\r(jK 'iiM- Ivimmn. .An aceoimt 
nflhis 'tMc Will he liMUid umier tile head 
of Plata. I’niliil J^/ovlncts of the. 

Aitqi i.Bi i.Sn* Ha)(Jill ^la.v.’t.) 
Akkovv-Hj VII ( iivRAi,nR. (See Prr- 
sepohs, :mil flri/mg., 

Ainii.A'. We b.ne lo add to the ae- 
eount given of till' gt uenil, that he vv.is 
relaiiii-l pii'oiiei hy doeior I'raiicia, who 
treated hiiii, at the saiii.' tune, with great 
kindiie", tiiiil piov idl'd tiir ins l■om^il|•t;l- 
hle support. He died in 1^2<). 

Ant MiF.i., E.vrl Ol. (See Howmf 
ThtDnas.) 

.Arzkrim. (See Ei-zo-nm.) 

.As 111 1 . .s . (See Dt^psy .) 

A'liBt RTON, Lord. (See iJunninv.) 
As.sa. (,'see Ksmh.) 

Asthma [astlona, l.aun fioni .Jo-fVa^w, 
to hicathe With difficulty j; diflieiilty of 
respiration, returning at intervals, with 
a sense of strietnie acro's .the Im'iist 
and in the lufigs, a wheezing, hard 
cough, at first, but more free towards the 
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■A*' /;/'• ^ ^ ^ , ' ■ ■ - ^ 

cFose of fiK'h fWfoxysni, Avjth a discharge ‘ to time throiigliout tlie day ; and, the dis- 
of riiueiiH, followed by a remission.— case going off at lasttlio patient enjoys 
Asthma rarely apiKiars beforet}icag<5 of t)ii- his nsual rest bv iiislit. without further' • 


Asthma rarely a[>|Hiars before the ag <5 of pii- 
la'ity, and seems to attack men more fre¬ 
quently than women, [inrtienlarly those 
of a full habit, in whom it never finis, by 
freijuent repetition, to ocea.sion some de¬ 
gree of emaeiatlon. In some instanees, 
it ariseiH'roma hereditary jiredispositjun : 
and in many otln rs, it seems to ilepend 
njion a |)artieular constitution of tlu' 
lungs, Dysjtepsia alwajs pretails, and 
afipcars to be a very prominent faifiire m 
the predisjiosition. Its attacks are mo-t 
Ireiineiit dining the beats of slimmer, m 
the dog-da_\and in general eommeliee 
about midnight. Ou the evening jneced- 
'mg an attack of asthma, the spiiiis jije 
ollen tmiefi .itreeied, and the jicmon e>- 
perienees a sense of fulness about the 
stomach, with lassitude, diowsinc", and 


case going off at last, tho patient enjoys 
Ins nsual rest by night, without further' 
disturbance, .The exciting causes are 
Various;—aecumnl.atioii ofbmod or viscid 
mucus in the lungs, noxious vapors, a ' 
i‘i)d and foggy atmosphere, or a closej 
liot air, tile reiuil.sion of enijitions, or oth¬ 
er initiistaiic djseasos, flatulence, .'ircu- 
imilat<'d feces, violent passions, oriranio, 
liisi'ase,-. in the tlioracie viscera, Ac. 
f^ometimes the fit« return at pretl} legiilar*. 
jieriods ; and it i< ■reiirrally ilifficidt to oh- , 
V latc fntdre attacks, when it lia.'^ otice oc¬ 
curred ; but H often eoiitiunes to lecur 
for manj vein-, and .-eliloni proves liifTlI, 
excejit as mdnenu: bv drotliorax, jtlitbisis, 
\i. The neaiment must v:uv .lecording 
to the ' form I'f the disease. lU fiir the 
most important [lai 1 of the treatment eoii- 
'•i-ts in obviating or removing the several 


a pain in the head. On the ap|)roae!i of 
the snceeeding evening, he perceives a 
sense of tightness and strietiire aeross tiie 
breast,and a sense of str.iitness ui the lungs, 
'iipednig .'•espiration, 'I'he diflienltv of 
Itie.ithiiig contmning to increase lor some 
lengtli oi'tinie, lioili ms|iiralion <uid expi¬ 
ration aie jierfornied slowiv. and vv itJi a 
vv llis'/.ing noise ; tlie sja-ecll becomes dil- 
fieult and uneasy; a ]irojM>iisitv to eongb- 
nig succeed', and the parent e. u no longer 
remain in a hori/.ontal jiosition. Uang as 
It were threatened with immediate siitio- 
*i*ation. H'liese symptoms usually con¬ 
tinue till towards the Ji|>proaeh of morn¬ 
ing, and tlien a remission commonlv 
takes place; the breathing becomes 1 , 
labonoiis and more t’ull, and tlie {leison 
speaks and roughs with gnater case. ] 1 ' 

. the cough is attended with an exjuTtora- 
lioti of niucus, be experiences nincli n- 
hef, and soon falls asleep. AVlieii lie 
awakes in the morning, lie .still feels 
some degree oftightne«s across bis breast, 
although Ins bieutbing i.s prvibabh more 
free atid easy, and the. least motion reih 
del's this more difliciill and uneasy ; nei¬ 
ther can he coti'intte in bed, unless his 
li'ead and shoulders are nnsed to a eon- 
siderablo height, 'fowards t'vening, he 
again beeoiiies drowsy, is miieh fioui'led 
with flatiileiuy in th(“ stomai’h, and 
poreeives a return^ ol the dilficnlty of 
breathing, which eontmiies to ineiease 
gradually, till it becomes as violent as 
on the night before. After some niglits 
passed in this way, the fits at lengtii 
mixlerate, and suffer more eonsiderehle 
•remissions, particularly vvlien they are at¬ 
tended by a copious exjieetoration iirthe 
iflornyigs; and this continues from tune 


e.xcitmg eaiises. vv la tlier opeiathig on tin; 
lungs immedKitely, nr ihrougli the medi- 
uni of the juinue viax Ac. IndiMdual 
ex]ieiience e;iii alone ascertain vvla.t state’ 
of the .ilinosjihere, as to teiiiperatuie, liry- 
nes.-, piintv, Ac., i' nio-'t henelicial to 
:istlirn.itics. tliongh a good deal dcpi'iicis 
on hahir in tins , spect : but a due legn- 
l.ition of tins. :-s well as of the diet, iiiid 
otliei jiarts of legimen, w ill iisiially afford 
ni'ue ]ieimaneni relief than any niedi- 
cmes vve can employ. 

\s'riutvir’i i r.. [See ihhumdir.) 

\Tovn. ThfoiiV. i’ll chfiiiistn/. Tw'o 
ofiposite opinions have long 'Xisifd r.on- 
eeiningthe ultimate elements ol matter. 
It is supposed, .ti’ioiding to one jiarty, 
that eveiy jiarticle of malfer. liovvev- 
er MiKill. inav Im' divided into snialler 
portions. |»rovidl'd our instiuinents and 
Ol galls vveie ad.apled lo the operation. 
Their opponents contend, on the other 
Jic.nd, til.it matter is composed of eeitain 
atoms, wliicii are ol such a nalure as not 
’o admit of I'liitiicr division. These o]i- 
]tosiie opinions have, fioiii tune to time, 
lieen keenly conte.sted. and with vai iahle 
success,^'coiding to tlie acuteness or in¬ 
genuity mt" tlieir resjK'ctive elianipious. 
1 ‘ut it w;is at last iiereeived that no posi¬ 
tive data I'.xisted capable of ileeiding the 
(|iiestion; andit.s interest,llierefoie.giadu- 
ally declined. The' piogiess of modern 
chemistry has reviveii the geiieial atten¬ 
tion to this controversy, by atfoidinga fai 
stronger argument m favor of the atomic 
consiitntion of bodies than was ever ad¬ 
vanced before, and wliieli seems almost 
irresistible. Wi' have onlv, in fact, to as- 
siinie, with Mr. Dalton, that all bodies are 
conipos'ed of iiltnnate atoms’, the weight 
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of winch IS different in different kinds 
of niar.ei-, and w‘e explain at once va¬ 
rious laws of chpii'.ical union. Actord- 
in;;: ti> this view, every eotnjwund is form¬ 
ed by a combination of the atoms of its 
(oiistinicnts. An atoiii of A may corn¬ 
et uue with 1, % 3, or more atoni.s of B—an 
arrangement on wliicli depends the law 
of multiples. If water, for e.\aniple, is 
composed of lui atom of hvilrogen and 
oji atom of u\\t"en, it follows that every 
* <'ompoimd of hjdrogeu with an additional 
qu;miit> of oxygen, must contain‘2,3, oi 
more atoms of oxygen ; some ihnlii[)!e in 
;i word by a whole mimber of tlie iinan- 
lity of o.wgen eontained in xvafer. It is 
e tunlly clear, from this view of the coin- 
poaiiion of xvate.r. that the weiglit of an 
.'.Tom .of oxygen is eight times lieaviei 
’iian an atom of hjdrogen. 'Phi' relaine 
'Veighi of the. atoms of olhc! Milistanees 
tn.ay be determined in a sinnim .iiimnet. 
Thus an atom of eaibon i" tiimns, an 
atom of .snlplmr Iti tinu'', and an atom of 
chlorine tjti time-. lieaMet than anatom 
of hydiogen ; and tins cxidani" why thej 
unite w’ltlioiic anoilier in the proportuni.' 
expressed n thos.'inmibers. ^\ hat are 
called tf. jiroptirlwnul luimlhr^ a’.e. ni 
lact. iiori.iirjr idsc hut thercl.atoe v.i'tglirs 
iff atoms. Me line y. i suppose that ibe 
law,'of eheniic.d union aie the etlia-t of 
ehancp: there must b’ s.na' ctiuse (or 
'*.cnim the iiatnr.- of llv uliirnute paiu- 
el'‘s of matter. Tins eaii^e, as we h.ive 
jii-l seen, is eonijilelelv siippl.ed bv tin- 
suppose<i atomie coii'titutiou nf bodies, 
wla.'h aci’ninits l!ir the pln-vo' e na in the 
iiio'i betiiitifnl and eoiisi'ient inainier. 
ro peili'ct, indeed, is the explanation, that 
tie’ existene<* of iliese l.aws might h.'uc 
Ih'cii jnedii’ted hy the aid oi tli>' atomic 
liypotiiesis long befire the;, were ;i(’ii[aliy 
diseovered by an;il_\si'. jhu tin-’ .ue 
»not tlio oiilj arguipent'w liieb we .at gri’s- 
ent po's..'s III liner of the e.xisti n> e of 
ultimate iiidni'ible panicles of imuer. 
Doctor \N olhi'ton, ni his p on iIh* 
Finite Extent of the .VtinO'plA^ 'Phi!ii- 
sophical Pranvtriiuns, Ii.^ deli ik't 

ed this side, of the ijue'tion on ti iimvand 
indejictKletit principle; rutd t!ie proof lie 
■ has given of th" aionuc c .yistitmion of 
i'odies appears decisive, f^oiue ehcmist.s, 
even without e\pre"!y adopting the .itoin- 
ic theory itself, lun.-followed Mr. Daltdii 
in the use of the l, rm.s atoin auii alomir 
w’fig/if, in prelere.’icf’ to t,r.'ij)(,r!io7i, a/m- 
hTTiiiif:: proportion, rijuirnlm:, and others 
of a like kind. All 'le sc appellunons, 
iiowever, Jiave tlie same signifiitation; 
ami, in using the word a.'em, instead of the 


others, it should be lield in mind that it 
merely denotes the proportiipis in xvhich 
iiodies unite ; that it is the expri'ssion of 
a ftict which will remain th(> same, wiieth- 
or the atomic hypotlicsis which suggest¬ 
ed the employmunt of the term be trim 
or tiilsc. 'riiere is one circimistance 
x\ inch, at the first view, seems hostile to 
the sujiposed uloiiiic constitutionSif mat¬ 
ter. ,'Vceordiiig to the law of multi¬ 
ples (see Chemtral Equiv<ilents), o.xjgen 
m the tliree oxides of lead is in thi^ ratio 
of 1 : 14 : 2 : so that, if we n giwd iIm- 
pioioxidc as composed of one combining 
proportion of h'ad t<> one jiroportion of 
oxj gen, the second will contain one pro¬ 
portion and a litilf, or, aeeordjrig K> tiic 
atoiiiie (heorv, one atom and a halt of ox- 
yiteii. Now,tlioiigli the lialf of a ooin- 
bimiig |iro]iorliou iiiaj be admitted, the 
exi.slcnce of half an indivisible particle, 
nl‘ni.itler i' iiiconcen.ilih’; aud this eir 
eunistance would lii' liittil to the utorine, 
ilieoi_\. xvere there not .some salistaelorv 
mode of aeeonnling liir it. Several «'\- 
jilaiiation.s rniLdii lie brought forward, 
<)i:c of ilieiii, wliii'li has ffuunl iN aiho- 
eati"', ii'si' on tlie sn|)povitioii that what, 
is called tlie piotoxide, i.', in loalitx, cem- 
piised of one atom ot lend ’o luo atoms 
ol'o\j,g'n; and that it; jeul protoxide 
li.i' not yet been ili-scoieri’d. \iiotiier 
Tiioile of accounting for the tuiomaly is, 
by ri'gardnig the jire'ent deiitoxule as 
comjio'cd of tlie jirotoxide and peioxidc 
e'liiiliined witlie.'i'n oilier. A iliird melli- 
od IS, li\ doubling both elements of tlio 
aiioiii.ilou' c.iniponrid, by which the exact 
nitio 1 - ]iiT*.'er\ed, and the idea'of tie- 
thieliou of an ;itnm is avoided. Thus the 
Jirotoxide .;iid peroxide of non aroeoiii- 
jM.sed, till tiist, of one jiropogtioii, or‘iH 
of mi tal -4- S ot’ oxygi n, tuid the .secopd, 
of of riief.'il -j- an atom ami a lialf, or 
ri ol'o'.'vgen; or, what amoiinls to lim 
same tiling, of .Mi, or two atoms of iron, 
to 31. or iliri e atoms of o.xjgen. Tiieso 
ob-ei\ations jiiove, lliat the oectiricure 
of ii.ii ’ jiioportions IS not uieonsi.sient 
with die atomic coiistiluiion of bodies: 
they t,liovv dial tlie djfiic.ulty is oxplieabie, 
and jirolialily ^vill, m die firogrcs.s of dis¬ 
covery, be entirely removed. In the 
mean time, liowever^.it would lie iiieon- 
veiiiim to tillovv any sjK’culiitive notions 
on the subji'ci to interfere witJi actual 
jiraetice ; and, theredire, it is best ilt oriee 
to tvdimt die oeeurrenee of half jiropor- 
iioiis; and, il" any one pn ler tlie term 
alum to uiuivohnl or proportion, he nuist 
Mibiiiit to the, somewhat |»rrmg ('.xjires- 
sK.n of half an atom. 'Mr. Daltoji suji- 
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poses that tlie atoms of Iwclies are spheri¬ 
cal, and hijf! invented certain symbols to 
represent the inode in which lie conceives 
they inaj ooitihnie toftether. (Sec .his 
.'Vfui Sifstfm. of Chemical Philosophy .)— 
There arc several qticstions relative to 
the nature of atoms, initst of vvliich will, 
fierhafis, never Ix' decided. Of t(iis na¬ 
ture aif' the questions which relate to the 
actual form, si/.e and weijrht of afolns, 
and to the circumstances m wliicli they 
mutually differ. All that we know' with 
♦ant icertainty is, that tlnur wemht.s do 
diffi-r, and by e-xaci iinalysis tlie ratio< be- 
tw' 0 (‘n iheiM may be iletermined. Th*- 
numbers wiiich indicate the c(uiiliiiii!ig 
jirofiornoiis of bodies, aie, in fact. tl¥' rel¬ 
ative weights ot’tlieir atoms. 

Auk. (Pee Pmgum.) 

Ais'iF-N, .lane, a gifted novelist, Wiv- 
born Dec. Iti, 177.'), at Ptevt iiton. in the 
county of Hant", of which pari-li, her 
fathei was rector, ('pon his deatli, liis 
widow and two d.nurliters retired to 
Pouthanii»ton, and ultimatelv, in lt'()7, to 
(’hawton. Dining her residence m riie 
•.■i't-inentioned place, Mos Aii#en com- 
po-s'd tbe novels, which, loi ease, iialme, 
.'lid a completi' know ledge of the features 
which distinguish the doine'tic hie of 
llie Kngh'h coiintrv gentrv, are very 
highlv C'teeiiied. 'I'lic prini'ip.il of the^e 
pioductioiis 5ue. Peiise and Senvibilitv ; 
^ Pride and Preuidice ; 31ansfield I’aik ; 
Tinil Emma. 'Pwo more were published 
alter her death, eiitiiled Nunhaiiger Ab¬ 
bey, and Persiia'ioii, which vveie, how¬ 
ever, her most early attenqils. The oli- 
jeit of Miss Aiisieii,in all liei vvoik.-. was 
t<> advocate the siiperloritv of.,oimd [iiin- 
ciple, inisoiihisiicated maiineis-. and iinde- 
Mgning rectitiule, to .showy and .iiiifici.il 
jnctensions. llcriliscrimmation was acute, 
her Jiunior easy and spontiiueous, and her 
povvei of cieatnig an iiiteiesi in her char¬ 
acters by slight and reiiorated touehes, 
e\irnor<iinary. This amiable apd acconi- 
jilished lady, whose, personal and mental 
attractions v.ere ol'ahigh ordei,died of a 
decline, on the ll^th of .July, 1<'^17, in her 
forty-secoml yeai. 

Aviakv. The aviary vvas common to 
the conntrv-houses of the Koinans, hut 
used iirineipally, a^ it vvotild appear from 
Pliny, for buds ilestined to lie eaten. 
Singing-birds, however, were kejit by tin* 
Persians, Creaks, and also the Roman', 
in vvicker-cages; and these utensils, no 
doubt, gave rise to tlie large and lived 
• cage called aii aviary ; but in what coun¬ 
try, and in vvli.-it age, apjicars iiiiccrtuin. 
They,arc highly prized m China. In the 


altercations which ipok jilace during lord 
Amherst’s embassy, ft w\ns stated, on the 
jiart of the einpeiiir, that sir George 
Ktaimton had built himself a bouse and 
an aviary. That they were in use in 
P’.ngland in Evelyn’s time, is evident fi;«m 
a ineinorandnm cntr'red in bis diary, that 
the mar(|uis of Argyle took the [larrots in 
his aviary at Saves’ court for oicla. —The 
c.anary, or .nni'in^-bird aviary, used not 
unfreqiiently to Ik; formed in the ojiaque- 
rooled green-iiouse or conserv atory', by 
enclosing one or both ends with a parti¬ 
tion of wire, and fiiiiiislnng them with 
de,a(l or living trees, or spray and Imuidies 
suspended from the roof for the birds to 
perch on. Such aic cliicffy used for the 
canary, hullffnch, liimct, &e.—The parrot 
aviary is generally a hmlding I'ornied on 
piiqKjse, with a glass roof, front and ends ; 
with shades and cm tains to protect it 
from the sim and frost, and' a flue for 
winter heating. In these, aitilici.al or 
ilcad trees, with gla/ed foliage, an- fived 
Ill the floor, and someriines eagcs hiiug 
on them ; and at otlier times the birds al¬ 
lowed to fly loosi'.—"^I'be i^erdant aviary is 
that in which, in addiliun to houses loi 
the ditl'ereiit soils of birds, a net or wire 
eiirtain isthiown over the to] s of tree-, 
and sup|)orred hy light posts oi hollow 
rod-, so as to enclose a ti-w poll s or even 
acies of gipund, and water in vaiion.s 
forms. In ihi- the hiids in fine weather 
-iiig on the trees, tlie nuiiatie luril- -ail on 
the water, or the go!tl-pin;asaiil- stroll 
ovi'r the law n ; anil in severe sc.isoiis they 
lietake themselves to their respective 
hoii-i's or cage-. Such an ein lo-i'd -pace 
will of eouise eonta n evergreen a.-well 
as decidnons frees, rock', reeds, aipiatics, 
long grass liir laiks and partriilgi's, sprnee 
firs for |)he,i.-anls, fin'/e-iuishes for linni'ts, 
-kc. An aviaiy, soniCvvlial in l|iisw'ay, 
wa.s fhimed hy Catharine »f llu—ia, ni 
the llcimitage palace. Tlie.se are tin' 
only .si'i'ts ndniissihle m elegant gardens; 
since nothing, to one who i- noi an enthii- 
sia-t ill this hraiich of natural history, can 
be more di-agreeable tiian an ap.mmciit 
filled with the dirt aud discordaiit iiiii''!ic 
of imnimerable buds; sncli, for evaiiiple, 
as the large aviary at Kew. Hirds (iom 
the liot chimites are sonu'linies Kept in 
lioi-liouses among their iiativi' plants, as 
in the largi’conservatories at ^’icnlia. Ill 
tins case, the doors and openings fi»r giv¬ 
ing air must be covcml vvilb wiie cloth, 
and the mimbcr must not he gregt, other-, 
wise they will too iiuich di-figiirc the 
{•laiits with their evciciiieiU.— Galtina- 
ccous aviary. .\t Cin.-vvick, portable net- 
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fed’ enclosures, from .ten to twenty feet 
• square', are tli8tril)ufea over n port of the 
lawn, and display a cnrious collection of 
, domestic fowls. In each enclosure is .a 
aniall wooden hox or house for sheltering 
the animals during night, or iu severe 
weather, and for hreetlmg. Each cage or 
enclosure is contrived to contain one or 
more trees or shrubs : and water and food 
are supplied in small basins and appro¬ 
priate vessels. Curious varieties of aquatic 
fowls might be }»laced on floating aviaries 
on a lake or pond. 

Axlf. Mechanics.) 


B. 

Babyrocssa. (See //eg.) 

Baoof. (See Devin.) 

Bahobab Trek. (See Baobab ) 

Baili.ioi.. (See Bnliol.) 

• Balas Ruby, (.“^ee Sptnrlk .) 

Bai.ei, Adrian, born m Venice, was 
appointed profesMir of natural philosnpliy 
and genjrrnjihy in lus,nati\e cit\, and, 
aiir.ut lb ■ vein iicnt to Portugal. 

Here lie beeanie aeijuaiiited with the 
most influential politicians and literary 
riieii, and eollected, in the arcliives of tla- 
government .and elsewhere, materials for 
Ins Bssai .statistiqar .srir le Hopanme de 
Portup:((le( if.'ligariT (Pans, Ic'titi, “i vols.). 
This exeellciiT work coiiiaiiis, among oth¬ 
er tliiinr.s, a chapter on Piulniral in ilie 
time of the Romans. 'J'lie political jiait 
of the work is tJie ie.ast complete; but 
Ballii expressly says tliat tliere are iiartie- 
iili.r causes for this. In a]tj»eared 

.It Pans his .,'ltlns Ethnnp^rnphitine. m one 
folio volmne, and an octavo volume, om- 
taining illustrations. This useful work 
con'a ms a great deal of new infon’iation 
ohraiiied from men like A. a on Hmnholdt, 
Frcyciiiet, Ri ninsat, William Von Unm- 
boliit, Cbampollioii, Ilase, .lomard, Kla¬ 
proth, Malte-Brun, Ritter and others. 
The chapter on the different mode.s of 
writing among various nations is jiecnliar- 
ly interesting. Balhi has also jinblishcd, in 
Pans, statistical tables on Russia, France, 
the Netherlands, &c., wliicli lie in¬ 
tends to use for a great w'ork. He lias 
written several excellent articles in the 
Revitf £nrychpidi(pif, the Revue des deux 
Months, and the iJcmif Britanniqve. Hc 
is now publishing a geographical manual, 
and, afler the publication is completed, will 
returiiYo Italy, wher<> a jirofcssorsbip of 
geography awaits him. 


Balize. (See Honduras.) 

Bamba. (See CWnza.) , ■ 

BaNnier. John. (See Bancr.) 

Barante, Prosper Brugni^re de, a 
FrI'nch politician and man of letters, was 
born at Riom, in Auvergne, in 178fl,and is 
descended from an old noble family. Un¬ 
der N.apoleon, he w^as appointed auditor 
of the council of state. He was tlivn sent 
as sub-prefeet to Breasmre: some time 
after, was made jirefi’ct of the Veiidi’c. 
anil, subsequently, of the still more im- 
pormiit department of tlie I.oire. , Hi^ 
broilier was sub-iirefeet of l.uxemhiirg, 
and his father had been prefi'ct of the de- 
p.artnient of Tamian. In IbOD, Barante 
married a .Miss Hondelot, grandeliiid of 
Mad. d'Hondehn, eelebrateil in the Ikni- 
fessions of Rousseau. When Louis XVIII 
nmirned, after the hundred days, Baraiito 
■’nine into .special favor. He received the 
lucrative jiost nf snjierinteiideiU of thi* 
indinrt tavs. having been i>revionsIy 
made counsellor of •'tate. Tlie depart¬ 
ment of the Piiv-de-Dume elected Inm 
deputv ; and be supported the uniusters 
ofl.ouis® He retained his jiost niitil tin' 
downfall of Deeai’es K[. v.). hut w^iis snh- 
seipieiitly made peer. lb' now v'oted 
with tile inoderaU' p.irtv, and opjaised 
several measures under f’harU'sX, which 
were eoiitrarv to the spirit of the eluirter 
Ills speeches coiilanied many wise obser¬ 
vations .\s soon as tlie house of Or¬ 
leans was raised to the throne, Baraiili. 
vva^ sent as miiiisiei to the court of Turin, 
where he wfo' still in the spring of JKW 
He jiuhlish'd, m a work on Fnmch 
htentmt in the eighteenth centuiy, and 
coriTr.outed to the Biopraphie VniversdU 
some important articles, as h'roissarf, and 
Bossuit. While prefect in tin* V'endee, 
he becaiiK' acquainted with the famous 
inadtmiedela Rochejaipieleni. He offer¬ 
ed her his assistance in the preparation 
of the history of the war in the VViiitee : 
and to hiiii is ascribed the Memoires de 
Madam de la Roehejatjuelem, vvliieli 
went tlirongh several edition.s. He also 
contrihiited lo I.ad\ oc.at’s ThMre Etranfeer, 
and translated some of the prodnetions of 
Schiller, lie seciii.s, likewise, to Jiave 
contrihiited to Broglie and Guizot’s Revac^ 
Francnm. In 1821*, he yniblished an es¬ 
say on the gowrriment of tlie eommunes, 
vvhen this question was agitatial under 
Martigriac. Tins essay shows a very im- 
p(;rli-ot knowledge of foreign laws and in- 
stifutions. From 1B24 to 1820 ajqieared 
ten octavo volnnies of his Histoire des. 
Due.'! de Bourp;oy;ne. It comprises a jic- 
riod of little -more than a hundred 'j'ears. 
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Little ifi said of Burgundy iu particular, 
the work being principally taken up with 
Fran<*e andTlanders. It is not of much 
value in point of historical research, fol¬ 
lowing ordy*thc French printed chrouiclea; 
but. 111 point of execution, it has great 
incnt. The style is simple and clear: 
and the author does not add a single re¬ 
mark v»f his own. This way of writing 
liistory, in which he took the old chroni¬ 
cles for models, as he says m his )»rcface,was 
something new in France, and lias found 
-mitav>rs. In IH2(), he was elected mem¬ 
ber of the French academy in the room 
of Deseze, and, in his enlogy on Ins jired- 
eecssor, attacked the revolution. He ia 
now writing a liistory of the purliaincnt 
of Paris. 

HAKi]£niM Vase, {irvePortluiui Vase.) 

Bakk. (See Platit.) 

Barbe-Makbois. (See Mnrbois.) 

B\rozzi. (See Barorrio.) 

Harrow, John, niemlu'i of llii' royal 
society of IjOiidoii, and secretary of tlie 
i'tlinirahy, front his youtli has he.en de- 
\oted to the study of geogra[)hy, niathe- 
nialio and astronomy. I'rou^ ITlSt! to 
]71tl, lie taught .xstroiioiny at (Ireenwieli. 
When lord Macartney, m went on 

(ii'« famous enihassy to Cliiiin, lie took 
Mr. Barrow willi him as his ]iiivaie sec¬ 
retary, and sir George Staunton (ij. v.) as 
secretary of legation. These gentlemen, 
as well as Macartney V otlier eonijiaiiioiis 
' s—Anderson, Holmes and .\le\aiHler— 
eaeli published, m a scpuraie weak, an 
..('(•omit of what he liad seen. Harrow’s 
(S till' most .satisfactory. He desenhes, 
niimitfly, Goehin-Ghina, whitliei he had 
gone, while the other inembei^ of the ein- 
nassy remained Avith the (Chinese courtni 
'he Mantelioo country. Soon after his 
return to Europe, he pulilislied, in 17P4, 
descriptions of various sorts of jiocket- 
u])paratuses of mathematical iii.stnmienls, 
for which lie had already, collected mate¬ 
rials (hiring Ins residenee in Ovl'ord 
and Groeiiwicli. The fume of 3Iungo 
3'ark (q. v.) excited in him a desiie to 
travel in Africa; and he wished to pene¬ 
trate into the ulterior of this eontmeut 
from the south. He tnivelled ihrongh 
the desert of Kanoq^ and through the 
mountain cliains of Zw'aitherg and Nieu- 
weldt, and ai last afrived tit the village of 
GraaPllcynot, where he joined a mission 
' to some Caffre chiefs, lie penetrated to 
the Sneuwberg, and made himself ac- 
(juainted with the Hotti'iitots, Cafi’res, 
« and the wild Bushtneii. Having returned 
to Cape Town, he went, without any eom- 
pajiion or een'ant, into die territory of 


Namaqua, in the neighborhood of the 
w'eBtern coast, and made a second jour- I 
ney into the countr;^of the’ Caffres. His i 
\york—Account of Travels into the Inte- 
ricA- of Southdni Africa ^London, 1801—4) 

—gives a new view of Southern Africft 
and Its inhabitants, and remains, together 
with those of Liclifen.stein and Thomp¬ 
son, the safest guide for travellers in tliat 
region. In 1804, he published his Ohscr- 
yatioiis oil C'huia, which excited so much 
interest in France that the son of tlie cel¬ 
ebrated orientalist Ue Guigiios wrote a 
particular treatise on it— Obxcrvalions mir 
les J'eyagts dt Harrow a la Chine. Two • 
years after, appeared Ins journey to Co- 
ehin-China, to wdiich is added an account 
of travels to the i-esidence of the chief of 
the Bnshwanas, in 1801—2, the fartliest 
jxunt to which any European had fieiu'- , 
trated in Africa from the .south. Maltc- 
Briin translated the whole into French in-' 
1807. In this year, Harrow iiiibli&hed 
Meinou's of lord Macartney ; but these 
are eonsidered to he niucli biased liy 
personal frunidship'. I'he most elaborate 
woik Avliieh he has published is his His¬ 
torical Account of \ oyage.s iiito the Aic-. 
tic Regions (London, 1818). Having hiu'ii, 
llir a numhei of years, imder-.secietaiy to 
l!io admiralty, he has been able to do a 
great (leal for the adtancenienl of geog- 
ra{)hy and ii.afnral Kistoiw. No M-ieiuilie, 
exjicditioii, for about twenty years, has 
been undertaken fioui England for w hich 
he lias not made the plan, ni selected the 
per-soiihj, or jirepared (pie.stioiis to deter,- 
niiiie the points to winch their activity 
should he directed. Puny, Ho.s.s, Huelian, 
I'raiikliu, Kieliardsoii, Ne.. have liencfit- 
ed by his mstiuctions. He is a nieuiher 
of most geographii'al societies, and his 
eorresjnipdence extends over the globe. 
May ‘24, 1 82t), he )iro]io''ed, in the Ra¬ 
leigh traveller’s club, the foundation of a 
geographical society, such as had already 
Iieeii tbrmed by 31altc-Hnm, F'.yries, 
Ac., ill Paris, and by Kilter ami Bcrg- 
haus, 111 Herlin. July It!, the society 
was instituted ; and Barrow, its vic«-pieM- 
•dent, is the soul of it. 

Barth, Jitui. (!8e(» liaert.) 

Bari iini.Fviv and Merv ; two Erench , 
poets, who liave endpciated in tlu'ir pro* 
ductions, like Beaumont and Flcmlier. ' 
Botli were horn towards the end of the 
last century, at Marseilles. Their educa¬ 
tion vv’as almost monastic. Tlie authors 
of Rome a Paris lennied Girek and Lat- 
ii/ui the. school of the fathers of the ortu- . 
tory [phes de Poratoire). In their fifteentlt . 
year, when they left this school, they , 

/ 
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could read Homer and Virgil; but Racine 
and Voltaire were imktiomi to them. 
They studied with ^.eiil to supply the de- 
^ ficiencies in their education. In 1823, 
" shortly before tlic campaign in Spain, 
they Vent to the etipital. The political 
struggle had ended favorably for tlie ul- 
tnis ; and the vautpiished revenged them¬ 
selves by speeches in the chanilicrs, and 
sarcoistie attacks in the journals. The poet¬ 
ical twins cauglit the spirit of the time, 
.and their satircMhougli mores])ortivG than 
bitter, assailed individuals by name. The 
Si(fifnnr.<!, Kpitres-Sntyres surh'di-v-iH Uvi- 
tme Sihle (18‘2.>1, addiessed to Sidi .^io- 
. iianimed, anilwisaiulor of the bey of Tu¬ 
nis, who was pre.sent at the coronation of 
Charles X, were not reeciied \Mtli undi¬ 
vided applause. They long sought ni 
\aui Ibr a publisher; and lor tjiew next 
.satire. La lyUliade, tliey were offered 
only 100 francs. They therefon' jiriiited 
it at their own expense, and sold sixteen 
edition.^, anioiintiiig to .lO.OOO copies. 
From 1825 to 1828, ojipeareil Im’s .h- 
suitfs; Homr a F^aris : Lti I^fyronnndf ; 
Zifi Corbiirt ldc ; Lt Cniiirns dcs Afiru'n- 
irts : line t^oiref rhi'z J^t i/ronint; and La 
Vfmur(. Four days befoii' rbe dissolu¬ 
tion <8’ V'lllele’s enlmiet, the Adiem' anx 
.Mviislres appeared. I’ndei ’Maitignae 
the satirists found little matter for tlieir 
Iasi;. With .Vapoliou (It llixiiptc (1828), 
they entered a new tii ld, and gau' to 
Fieiicli literature the most siieee-sful 
poem III the lii.sforieal stjle which it jet 
jiossesse.s. While ."Mery made a journey 
to (Jreee.e, Bartlielemy wi-ut to \ ienna lo 
offer this poem to the duke of Kei<-hstadt, 
but coidd iiotsuceei'd iii getting access lo 
the joiing duke. /Vfier Ins reiiini, he de- 
serils,(! the history ol' this misiK eessful 
attempt, and tlie li'elmgs which agitated 
Jus son I when he saw'the prince in the 
theatre, in hisjioeni Zic FilsiU I'llommi 
Suui'aiirs de T’unm. 3'I«! police imnie- 
<liatelv laid hands on it ; hut an ('ditioii, 
published in Ihiissels, w'hieli siippheil 
some passages omitted in the edition ol' 
Paris, got into <'ii<-u!aU()n heliiro the legal 
proseentimi of th* poet and the jiniiter 
begiui. On tile ti lal, JJarfhelemy read a 
defence in verse, m wliieli, jireeiseli a 
year before the decisive days of .Inly, 1830, 
he says, with hitter sarcasm, tliat four¬ 
teen years of traniiuilhtv liad given stalnl- 
ity to the monairhy, and that nothing was 
to be feared at a time when the nation 
was tranquillized, am! the king without' 
suspicion. 

Q‘ O.S lemjf sent chutij'-n f'lhnii'iis 
IL .1(4 ' >vm d'cxcil'.r c/t* Umpt/i'i fiubitquii-, 


Tri’mhlans, /irfiV* (i\tppui, hannis, perti’nit^s', 
CiV'w .«par la censiirf ott par nos Itbertfs, 

Nous tro7lvons h la Jin pour nnvpte, refug e 
Vn arret pour salatre et pour critique unjuge 

But neither bia honnonious veraes, nor 
Merilhou’s eloquent defence, could save 
the poet: be was seutencod to three 
nioiitlis’ ini])risonmcnt, and to }my a fine 
of KXK) ffancs. In the next yearj^Jie and 
Mei-j published, together, anotlier satire, 
FVnterloo au General Bourmont, and Bar- 
tlieleiuy alone produced a leas sjiirited 
Satyre Politiiiue. Both took an aetivi' 
part in the revolution of 1K30. Iflmur- 
rertion^ a triimiplial song, was liiiislied 
witliin a few daj's after. Itaillieleiny re¬ 
ceived a pension from the now g<iveni- 
ment, wbieli, however, he soon gave uji, 
as subjecting liini to uiipleasaiil restraint. 
Ills latest jKveiiis are Dovze Jovrniks de la 
Fie solution, vvliicli have appeared in iiiini- 
bers, siiiee March, 18-32. The Twelve 
Dajs liegiii with June 20, 1780 (the oatli 
in the tennis court at Voi’sailles), and end 
with the I8th of Brninaire. The jxx'tn 
on the lOih of August, 1702, is entitled 
Li l^iUj^e-Iioi. The periodical A* 
which was received with miicli apjnohi:- 
tion, came m an end on A[iril I, H.J2; 
and Burtlieleinj returned lo Mai-eilles. 
'I’lie .Vo/i/si.v was written in veise. gen¬ 
erally of a stitiijcal eharaeter. and treated 
of the {lersons and ev'enis of the time. 
Mei j IS now a hhrayiaii m iMai*seilh s. He 
assisted his friend in editing the ATime.vfr. 
Merv 1 las writtei, two novels— Li Bonnet 
1 (I't (whieh r. minds the reader (if ^’l(■t()r 
1 liigo's Dernier Jours d'lin Condaninr), ami 
L'xJssns.anett (Paris, J8‘32j, a draniatie pic¬ 
ture ill' the rojalisi reaetioii in tlii; S' nth 
of Fienei’, lU I81.'>. A complete rollei-- 
iion of the works of both has latidy been 
inibli.slK'd ill Pans, under the title of 
(Eurre.t de Fietithehniy rt •Merip with an 
iiitrcidiienoti lij Beyiiaud. The portraits 
in this edition are miserahh'. 

Basvh. (See Fiaznr.) 

Bass-W hiiin. (See lAnir.) 

Ba rn, IjaK], ok. (See I^iilteniy, IVil- 
liam.) 

Bath M F.TAT..' (See Copper.) 

Bay. (See Laurel.) 

Bvy.nham, WiUjarn, surgeon, son of 
doctor John Bayiinani, of Caroline coun¬ 
ty, Virginia, vvashorti'in Deceinlicr, 1740. 
To complete his education, he went To 
J.ondon, in wliere Ik; entered as 

a student at St. Thr)mas’.s hos]ntal. 
Ill ■re he devoted liini.self parlicularly to 
the study of anatomy and surgery, and 
soon aeipjired great profie.icney in both 
llicst; d(qiartnienl.s. In 1772, be was cm- 
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ployfid, by the prolessor of anatomy at 
Caiiibridgt', to dissect and projtarethe sub¬ 
jects for hi3 lectures, and continued to as- 
KiBl him in this manner for several winters, 
practisni;.', iluring the remaining part of 
the year, very profitably, at IMargate. lie 
ai'tenvards returned to London, and be- 
earne a^istant demonstrator to Mr. Else, 
professor of anatomy' in St. Tbo’inas's 
hospital. June* 7, 1781, Mr. Bajnhain 
Was made a member of tlie, company of 
surgeons of London (which is to tlie sur¬ 
geon What the degree of doctor of jihjsie. 
is to the physician), and commenced tlie 
iraetic.e of surgery in that city, m which 
le continued for several years. . Having 
resiileil sixteen years in England, he re¬ 
turned to his native country, and settled 
in Essex, where he acijuired extensive; 
reputation, and was often semt for to the 
large towns, ,and Miinetimes oven jiito 
Ollier states. There is seaicely any dilTi- 
eult ojieration in surgery vvhich he dul 
not |)erform, and with almost mvimahle 
siicce.ss. As a siirgi'on, Mr. Bayiillam 
iiad proliahly no superior; as an aiiatoimst, 
he eertuinly was uiisur|mssetl. Ibe like- 
wim; ohtami'd great eminenee as a ])hysi- 
ciaii. Whilst III Britain, lie was, uiupies- 
lumahly die best practical anatomist tlierc. 
being unrivalled in llu' disscctiiig-rooni. 
lie continned jiractisnig m Essix eoiinly 
until Ins death, which occurred on the 
«'^th of l)ec<-mber, IKM, in the sixty-si.xtli 
year of his age. 

Bi Aiiaml Bnr.L. (See the article Stock- 
Krchaiifft.) 

Blech Dkoi*. (See Cancer Root.) 

Blhkmoth. (See fjippopotamus.) 

BsLoinM, siNci 18:U). Wlien vve re- 
ferri'd from the article .Vcf/irr/am/.s to tlie 
article Bc/gama, ni the Apix'iidi.x to the 
concluding volume, vve hoped to he able' 
to give, an account of the settlement of 
the dispute between Holland and tins 
new kingdom; hut the diflieulties he- 
tween the two poweitsare not yet adjust¬ 
ed. As the, Belgie revolution, howevei. 
18 an event of grc’at interest, and by many 
hut imperfectiy uiidej'stood, «<“ shall now 
give on iiecoiint of it down to the latest 
mfonnation received, 'flie siafemciits, 
as far as to March, 18JW, arc taken fiom 
tlie lu-tiele Rdp;ium^ ui the new supple¬ 
ment to the {J('rmairf’ojirfr.?afioji.yj,<cxi‘- 
kun (Conversations Lexicon of the l.atest 
Events and Literature, Leijisie, IHtW); 
and the degree ol' eotifideiiee vvhieh they 
deserve must depend on the d(‘gree of 
■fidelity with which tliat article is drawn up. 
If at some future period, a supplement to 
tliis vv«rk should he {luhlislu'd, more m- 


formation will lie given under the heads 
A’cthcrlands, Leopold, -King of Belgium, 
and ■ London Cotf&ences. It is one 
of the striking evcniis of an age of a 
most ■ peculiar character, that while ati 
oppressc’d people on die Vistula, which, 
from the beginning of rnotlem Euro¬ 
pean history, had formed a distinct na-. 
tion, was suffered to be ground to the 
dust in Its struggle to regain the in- 
dependenee which force and fraud had 
vvriimr from it—it is strange, we say, that, 
while such a jieoplc was sinking, piiaid- 
ed, like a hero covered with wounds, yet 
“word 111 hand, against the iiniv'ersal feei- 
Jiig and interest of Europe, and against 
the principles of Inmiiunty and justice, 
—at tins very time, a popnlatiim on die 
Meuse and .Scheldt, which liailiio pecu¬ 
liar history or language, winch never 
lormi’d a distinct nation, and Imd nothing 
m its^natural situation to wi\(> h such a 
cliaracter, which had been prosj.oring 
under a constitutional goverimicrit and a 
coiiscientiotisking, has ht'cn raised to die 
rank of an independent state ; and, in the 
face of thV fimdaiiieiital treaties of the 
Euroitcaii powers, Iroiii iIk* fear of a gen¬ 
eral war, L Igumi, a district oiiginally 
heloiigiiig to Germany, then united with 
(he n'st of the Netherlands and with Bur¬ 
gundy. adervvards .separated from them 
and helonging to Spain, then to I’raiice, 
■Vustria and Holland, at lengtli, fiir a 
fi’w yt'ars, to Fnince alone, and, at last, to 
Holland alone, after iiaving iiuariahly 
been the prey of foreurn arms, and ae- 
(luiied, ttirongh Frencli coinpiests, the 
German pnivince of Liege fij. v.), has, at 
length, become, in coii.scipience of a rev¬ 
olution, and by means of sixty and more 
jirotoeols of tlie jileniiiotcntiaries of the 
live great jioweis of I'.urope, ;i separate 
state; and tlie I.etto-Germanie, Walloiiie, 
Flemish, (wriniin, Dutch .and Frencli 
jiopiilation, winch is as heterogeneous as 
its dialects, its laws, and its successive 
rulers, has receivial a si-parale eonstitii- 
I'lon, a German king, and the guaiantee 
of French protection. It is promis'd 
perpetual peai-c or neutrality, while war 
hangs over it like the snsjM'iided sword of 
Damocles. 'I’lns iiidcjicmlcncc—if such 
It iiuiy hccalletl—is hnrlheiied wilh an old, 
and new jiuhlic debt, and a deficit in liie 
very cradle of its national existence, mid 
has hern acquired lit tin* expense ol the 
iiiart of its mdystry, and its channels ot 
export. This state of tilings is the resplt, 
of powerful causes, at work in other 
jiaits of Europe, aided by the total differ¬ 
ence of the Dutch and Uie Belgians, and 
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. is supported hy one half of Europe, while 
' thp other is decidoflly hostile to it, tljou{{h 
' not >et prepared 10'manifest their inch-' 
nation. It Jias been, also, ix‘pcatedly as¬ 
serted from Delgiiiiu itself, that more rliun 
half of the four milhous of Belgians bit¬ 
terly regret the se|>anition from Holland. 
Betore we describe the events which led 
to the pivsent result, vve must take 
a rapid view of tlie former position of 
Belgium, with regard to Holland.- The 
Soiithcni Netlierlands, or Belgium, and 
the Northern Netherlands, or llollaiul, 
were united into one political body h\ tlie 
congivss of Vienna (q. v.), in IHJJ iiiul 
It^lo, with the view of giving (lermanv 
more security against France, and m con¬ 
sideration of the union wliich liad foi- 
merly existed between all the jirovinee^ 
of the Netherlands ; jjerliaps, aKo, in some 
measure, with a view to the intc'iesis of 
both jvarties. The eonseni of tin' South¬ 
ern Netherlands was not n.ski'(i : tiie 
great powers disposed of them as of oth¬ 
er Conquered provnieis and districts. 
But there are hardiv two nations of Eu¬ 
rope more unlike than tin- people of the 
Southrni Netherlands and of Holkmd— 
in reliL' on, language, maimers, doiiH'siie 
eustoiiis, and interests. Politicians, who 
were well acunair.ted with both parties, 
and well disposed lowards rhetii, dejne- 
cated the idea of tlieir union, hut to no 
inirpose.** England w as dei’nh dlv m lii- 
vor of it. Four millions of (’athohes, 
chiefly employed in agriculture ;iiid man¬ 
ufactures, were united w ith two milhons 
of Calvinists, in the Dutch scif.e of the 
word, essentially coiruiiercial mtheir piir- 
suiis and disjiositions, sjieaking a (hfl’creiit 
laiitmaffe, tuid one w’hirh liad always 
he< II disiurieeahle to the Belgians. I'licy 
wen* to have one constitution, one legis¬ 
lature. one executive. But the airiiciil- 
tiiral tind maiiufaciurmg interests of Bel¬ 
gium were so op[ios(‘d to the etimmercial 
interests of the Duteli, that measures hijtli- 
ly aeeejitahle to the one, were oftf ii odious 
to the other. Yet this ilivei-Hity of inter¬ 
est seems to litive been hj no means so 
great a cause of disagreement as the dil- 
^rence of language, religion and charac¬ 
ter. The firoud and rich Belgians, in 
language and manners reseiuhhng the 

' Niebuhr, the hisiuortii of Ttomr, wlio was 
weil aoijuaiiiU'cl wiili ilic ccmiiirv ,iiid 
having li veil some liiiu ihere intlii ^cmee ol the 
Prussian govenimeni '\.e oi ihnt ihe 

two portions, if united at .ill nridi r one king, oii^hl 
at least, to have separate < onsiiiuiions and leei'- 
.\ture>, like Norway and Sweden early as 
we beard him o.-eih'i a Molint sen.t-a- 
t on, I 
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French, though fttr behind theln in culti¬ 
vation, at tlie same time doppndent upon 
a jealous and blind Catholic clergy, dc- 
eideilly hostile to,all iiiiiovntions, particu¬ 
larly when proceeding from two millions 
of Dutch, were bitterly ofijiosod to the 
measures of king William and iiis minis¬ 
ters, for blending the two discordant mass-' 
es into one, by making the DiifMi lan¬ 
guage general in the country, anti the tdli- 
cial language. It was not to be siqiposed 
tJiat lh(‘ Belgians woultl wiHinglj siitrer 
thi'i, as the language of a man is his very 
being; yet, on the otiit'r hand, it 'was 
natural that the government should w'ish 
to introduce mort* tiniforiiii,ty and strong 
er iKitionarties; anti they could hardly ho 
t'xjH'cted to make Ihe French the eom- 
iiion language, a.'- the Dutch litrnu'd the 
nucleus of the nation, from whom the po- 
hticitl uistitiitions of the ctiuuti’y came, as 
tlie result of a long and glorious history— 
not to mention that the king himself is .n 
native Dutchinim. Tht' king, Imwever, 
revoketl the decrees whieh bail given 
s^ch ofli'tice to the Belgians,! and evtn 


t riiiitii;li II might lie Mippoii'il '.vll-ry iilvid lliul 
l.iiigii.i")' <i]id rrligimi mii^l iir lliv dv.iii'sl 
CKUis ot every m.ni.we liiid so miiiiv iitteitipls iii 
ii'stcrv , mi tlie p.in ot govi imneiils, to iiiokr Mo- 
li ;;i elinngfs iii ilit -e piirliciiliirs, tli.d Wf li el iii- 
diieed to trniisl.ite a |i.iss,igi' o| .i miiiisleriril do- 
rrei' ci Prussia o) Ib-i- J.', vlutaled bv j 

spiril of true wisdom It ntriv be foniid i:i tlie 
.Viiiirtls ot the Prtesiiui Popular Sehool System 
(ve' III Herliii, tUl’li) .\t the Mime tune, wo 
sliovdd lupiitioi’ tli.it the Prussian govenimeni 
laki s care to »Jerin;uu/e as rapidlv as reason h,II 
(ic rmii, Ih >se ihslriels whieh speak l.iiigiiages that 
odhernever arrived .it any literary rultivalioii. or 
aie 'ow spokinoiilv b\ sm.ill eominiiiiities, anil, 
iherelore, serve only as barriers to iIh; spread alnl 
juogres. o( euili/alioTi And. ni -o doing, they 
ael wisely If ,1 small eonitmimlv speak- .i dii- 
b II 111 language Irmu the surrouriduig people, and 
thus separates il-i It Ironi the great eitrrenl of civ- 
ili/alioii while it is mcap.ible of having a lilera- 
ture and iiilellei liial developi'ineiil of its own, as 
was the I ase vyiih some Itohcmiaii eolrnmunlies, 
bill a siiort Inin sinee, ni the mark of Ilrnnden- 
Imrg, thiv are liable, .is many remarkable iti- 
si.iiiei s sliow lo suflei a eoniph leinental slagn.i- 
timi 'I'lie passage id the deeree of Ihe Prussnin 
niniisii 1 ot mslriit lion is this —“ As to die propa- 
gaiioii ot the (ierinaii language, il is fir.st iieens- 
sary that we perceive clearly what we wish or 
shoiihl wish, in tins respect namelv, whether only 
lo ihtTuse a general kiniw^ledge ot flerman among 
the niliabitaiits of the Polish provinces, or to (Jer-' 
man'/c.^the whole people bv ilegrees, inrieed, and 
iiiipercojitiblv, vet, rievertlieless as eoinplclelv as 
possible In the opinion ot this deparlinenl, the 
first only IS necessary, tidvisahle and prtielieable, 
the second injudicious and iinpracueaule. In or- 
vl< r to be a goofUnbjecl, and lo paitieipale in the 
benetils of the nistilntions (d the state, it is, in- 
fh ed, ilcsirable and necessarv lor the Poles that 
'he\ should uiidersland the laitgtiage of 'die king 
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dpcrwd Ujp abolition of the philofioph- 
i^l c.ollep? at Louvain—an iiustitution 
Ibuiuled witli tlic best iijtencious, but 
a stuiublin"-block to the majority of 
tlio Catliijlic clerfjy of Belgium, who 
thought ()j(> light of science' incoiuiiati- 
ble with the objects at what they aimed 
But this measure did not satisfy the'Bel¬ 
gians : tile great body of them hated the 
Dutch as Protestants, while those who 
did not care for religious oisfinetions were 
e<(*nilly hostile, bex'finse the Dutch, as 
'they thought, were jiivfcrred to them. 
Thus it liajijiened that the modi'i'ii jiam 
of hh(‘rals, aiul the ultia-fathohc jmrty 
(whieli had already siieeessfitllj ojijiosed 
the reforms of Josejih H), united—.strange 
as it 1111% seem—in order to ojijiose tlie 
Jluteh Protesttmt gmernment, as the} 
culled It (though no (’athohe was e\er 
iriole.sied in Ins religions right.-), in the 
(hamliers, jieriodicals, and by iietitioiis, 
wall a mingled .sjnrit ol' |•e]»ul>llcanl.sm 
and ultramontanisiu ; so that foreign oh- 
.ser\ers wen> ollen .struck with tlu* tone 
ol' their newsjiapens as singularl} incon- 
.'istem. 'I'lie i'ef'ling of grietaiices now 
outweigheil h} (iir the eonsciouMie-s of 
■ adiantiiges .secured to the Belgians In the 
.art of union. One great conijilaiiit had 
alwats heeii that the Belg’ian dejuities 
originall} liad actiialK rejected ilie con.-ti- 
tiition, winch gate to the Diitcli piovnice-, 
tjioiigli much inferior in area and jiojiu- 
lation, an equal niimher of rejircscritu- 
tites in the states-general with the Belgi¬ 
ans, for which reason the majorit} of the 
Belgian notables rejected it; but. as the 
\otes ol'the meiubeis not jiresentwere 
counted as ayes, the new constitution was, 
novel theiess, declared to haf been adopt- 
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ed. Tliis was the firet ost^iifeiblb eai|se 
of the discontent of tHe Belgians, which 
oontuiually incivased.* Hence the Belgic- 
ojiposition waged a continual war tfgaiuet’ 
the administration, jierhaps .so much the 
more violent as they Lad been obliged.to 
ol»,servo a deathlike silence under Napo¬ 
leon’s govcninient. I'lie liberals, uniting 
witli the ultramontane p.arty, demanded, 
iiiuh r jiretext of freedom of education, 
tlie eontinnntion or restoration of the . 
('atliolie colleges, }et on the old Jesuitical 
jdaii, lor which reason the clerg}’, who 
were highly iiiHuential With the lower 
classes, )om(>d with ihc hhcial.s in the de¬ 
mand Ibr the lihertv of the jiress, juries, 
and the res|>onsd)ilit\ of ministers’. Law.s 
iiud been piisscil. respecting the schools, 
wliieli iiimted tlie riclit of in«tinctioii, .so 
tliul the government could exorcist* a su- 
jieiTi.sion a.s to the eiuupcn iic\ of ll.c 
ft'acliers. 'J’he elertr} bated tlu- rcspic- 
tioiqas It dejirivcd them ofthesolenuniagc- 
meiit and direction ; so rhat the Calliolic 
clerg} in lielgiiim demamlcd for the jieo- 
jile the same ihing which ir demt'd, at 
Tli.arvei} time, to the liheral.s in I'rancc. 
'file ojipositioii had lieeome so violent, 
and not unfrcqui'iitK, as ri^siH'cted the 
tone ol’tlie iiewsjKijieis. so ri volntioiiai}, 
that the government thought itself olilig- 
ed. towaids’ the end of to ie>ohe 

iijioii a 111 111 resistance, having fned in 
vain to allay the .sjiirit of ojiiMisitioii bv 
\anon--eoneession-. ’fhose dlhcei'who, , 
111 the house of dejiutics. had voted 
uiruitisi the budget, lost tbeii olliee>" and 
jiciisioiis; aiidu jiioseciition liir trea-on was 
undertaken on iIm> ground of De Potter's 
jiriv ate corresjaiiideiici'. During tilt' next 
session of the siatcs-gi'iu'ral, '.Mid jictitions 


(imn ami govcrmnciil and bo .iMo to nnikc tliom- 
vi'Im's niiilcrstodd in ihc s.niio , hut it w not m- 
cfss.an tlnit they stiouM, llicrctorc, ijui' nji (heir 
iiatniiinl tunyuc. or troal il .is sccoiuian 'I’lip 
knowledge of iwo l.anijiitigcs is nut .i dis.iih .ul¬ 
lage,, but. on llic rontriiri, iiinv be roiisidered .is 
an ndvantage. as il is geiiei.ill} eonnecled willi 
i^rc.iler vers.iiilitv of tlie mental jioweis, and a 
re'adnT power ol perceiitiou But, even il it 
should be considered desir.ible U) Inml. b_v 
degrees, llie use of the Polish language, iiiiil 
tlms lo (leiinlionalize llie people, vet every 
ripen step towards the evliriialioii ol llie laii- 
"uaev W'ould only temUlo deleat the objeel. 
vVilh the religion ami 'Jangiiage of a naiioii 
all Uieir focliiigs and lluingbts' are mierwoveii. 
A govcrinnenl wliieli aekiiowledges. \nines and 
jirolerls these, inay be sure lo gain die hearts of 
ns subjerts; but one winch slights or allacks 
them, enibiUerh or dishonors tlie jioople. mul 
^^'ikes disluval.and bad snbjeels Hut those who 
^niay ihmk that il would nialeriall v eoiilnbulp to die 
Civilization ot die Polish nation to betiennani/ed. 
at least iiklaxiguage, are greatlj mi>iakeii. The cul- 


ti\,il:oiiof an imliv idiiid and ol ,i nali.'in can oiilv 
be 1 Heeled din ugli the v e''n.wi.lar longue Tlie 
language in wini ii a m.iii dunks, is die most prop 
er and powerlul eUmu ill ol l.is imjirovciiieiil be 
in.n lm\e le.ened a great de.il m foreign lan- 
gii.iges , bin di.it w Im 1 . be .n liiallv know s am! un- 
derslamls. he knows ami nndeislamls oiil} in one 
langii.ige, luimeK in ill,il m winch he dunks, dieri- 
lore geneialb in Ins vein.nul.ir lougne To l.'ike 
Ironi him tins, and to toiee upon him anolli 
er, Would be a prepo-tcroiis im'de lU iironniliiig 
die miprovrment even ol an imliMiliial. liew 
imieli more inisiol.ible is it to be applied (o 
a whole nalion ' even i! the latter bad .loi so 
neli. indeiiemfentlv rlev clojied aud grinniiial’eallv 
jveiteel .a language rts die I’obsb II it is irnlv de- 
siriilile lo aid in the onllivation of llic Polish iiii- 
tion, tins will always be done most leitainly by 
means of dieir own language . .mil li’c interest 
ol govermnenl will Ix' stiftieienilv piovnied for il 
die Bermnii languuge Is mlrmineed nib) every 
I’olisb sriiooi as one of the siil>|eri' ol mstnictiou, 
and care is taken lhai eliildren aie well veised in 
11 before they leave dig scliool ' 
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Kenaidncd uimotibed; aud the new law 
the press, having undergone a slight 
!ii»o<iifieatirtn, was adopted, May 81 ', li« 0 . 
^,(See ^ 9 nother W(>rd on the Bel^ati-Dutch 
Qiustrim (January, 1838 , Hamburg, by a 
minister ot'state, in Gemiail), intei^ed to 
piove llie ngcessit) of separation; also 
count Hhgendoqi's Siparation de la Hol- 
lande ef dt la B(l(^<jue, of Oct. 28 , 1830 .) 
We ipaj 1 cm 11 the gnevances of the Bel¬ 
gians fiom the ad(\fess sent in bj the 
citj of jMons. It contains fifteen of thoin • 
1 . It demands the lesponsibility of ininis- 
t( IS, uliH li, b} the teirns of the constitu¬ 
tion, was to be ("tablished bj a hn\ ~ 
Ijbtrt) to ii>e, m legal and olhei iiifiti'ii- 
nieiits, the French language as tin lan¬ 
guage of the couiitr}. 3 A more projioi- 
tionate distrlbiiuon of oliiei ami ijUKtuit 
inenls .among the Bilgiaiis and Dnti h 
The cqiiahtj desired hud uteHiiei to 
cabinet ofticch, and, m geneial. those 
connected with tin highi r biaiKhe-, of 
tbeadannLsnation.bf niiM ,.i'.totli( ollicev 
in the proMiicts ami commune-, time 
was no reii'on foi (omplaiiit. But, m 
Ociobei, InU), ol si\ nniiister- aitnulK 
111 pos-e—ioii of potl^Jen{lle'>, four wen 
lliitth > mi two Btigian- \l-o tlu chiet 
])Lc« 1 in the laiioiis ih jiaitnu nt-, pailic- 
iiliily those of w.i, tin hum, anil the 
liiunc''!S, will giiieralit m tlu hands of 
Diitchiiif 11; foi wlmh tlu m .iMiii gi\en 
was that then was not a siithi ii nt iiiiin- 
bei of pel sons among the Ih Igiims quali¬ 
fied for those offieiowing to then foi- 
nier situation undei tlu I’n lu h goiirn- 
ineiit. Ill whirh few Bt Igiiuis had opjioi- 
ruinty to become acquainted with the 
duties of the most inqiortanl olhet s, while 
the Dutch h id continui d almost uiimtor- 
niptedlyKindci tlu ii own olhiiis, but u 
nnisi be allowed that, in tlie wai de- 
paitmeiitat least, tlie Belgians wiie |)ioh- 
ahh lapalili ol fnrtiishmg as wi 11 ijuah- 
fied oftu Cl'S as the Dnieh, ownig to tlu a 
haimgstncd foi so long a tiiiu in Aajio- 
leori's arinj. Some wiiteis ha\e inh iied 
s the contrary fioin tlu deiirieiuj of ofli- 
ceib among the B< Igians inniu diattly 
• aftei thill uiohilion, wliicli obliged tlu m^ 
to take riiiich oftieeis ; but this was ow¬ 
ing to the lait that most of the highei 
officers of Belgian extraction icmained in 
the Dutch aiin\ As to the piofessors in 
ghe Belgian colltgi's, it was natural lioth 
that the government should unite Ger¬ 
mans to occupj tlu 1 liuirs, and that the 
Belgians sho\ila dishke this. 4 . The lo¬ 
cation of tlie supreme eouit in a city 
in the centie of the kingdom. The 
place eventually chosen foj- the court was 
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the Hague, With 

nmeh dissatisfied. 5 . The introductiorf^ ‘. 
of juries in criuiiual cases, in'trials for po- ^ 'j 
htical offences, anij( for offences against^ ' 
the libertj of the preas. The tn|l*'by‘ 
)ur\ hajd been ahphshed m 1814 ; urd, ifi 
the statcs-geiieral of 1828 , it had been re¬ 
jected, as far as respected criminal diseO) 

In a majority of sixty-six to thx’ty-one; -, 
and lit iiials foi offences ngumst the pres■^ , 
bv a majoiit) of fiftj-seven to foity (these 
nicijoritics included Belgians). ( 5 . A ii'Vis- , 
ion of the law's r* sjiectmg the press, in ortlei 
to bung them into acoordcun i* w itirurtiole 
227 of the limdanientid law. It seenls 
that* a mingatioji of the fines and other 
piim-lunents for abuses of the jiress, w'Ss 
demanded, which did not, liowc'ifi, take 
jiliu»* mud Maieh 21 , 1821 > 7 . A*uw fm 

est.ihlislnng a -istem of education, wlm h 
thus far had liceii regulated meitl_\ b\ o' 
diimiices of (hi goienmu lit The eh ig\, 
iinraud bv the estnhhshiiu nt of the * 
jilnlD-iijihical college at Loin am, whicfi 
had taki u the jilace of the sniallci -emi- 
luiiu- dcjieiideiU iijioii tlie l)l^hof)s, hud 
juomottd tilt institution of a niimbei of 
jiinati -(bools, ot which, howovii, the 
gnatir jviit wiie jiiettv oliviouslv i.mlt i 
the ndhu'iu <■ of llit .lesmt- hen, 
tlu lefoie, !)i(s«' w(‘ie al-o dost <I in tlu 
ginfiiinunt, tlu* f'atholuwho -aw m 
this iiuxi-nie onij a jk lilical nuneiiu'iit 
of the I'lotc -taut-, d( niamlfd the leiiunal 
ot Hstiaiiiis on uistruction, and, as wt 
Imii <ih< adv saui, iht liberals mad* eopi- 
nion ( an-e with them. These two paitie- 
sooii became iiiiiUd also on all olhrr 
jioiius, itioiighthi j had longapiuaK dtobe 
iii'foiuilabh niemies H. A law'tf settle 
ihe jiu stion- of ( onijn teiicy between tlu 
coiiit- .iiiil llie dijuutments of the iidmm- 
istiation !♦ Dimiiiiit'on of the tave- 
Mo-tol the < ities eom]>lauiod jmrtieularly 
of tlu tax oil slaughtering. Mons, w ith 
23,000 nihabifants, paid more than a fouitl , 
jiart ol this tax fill the jn in nice of Hai 
iianlt, which eontained 570,000 iiihab- 
itaiit- Tilt floui tux was also a subject 
of much complaint. It wais, ol course, 
nitu h iiioie ,s(\eie m Belgium, an ag-, 
ru ultuiul and manufacturing eoiimry, 
than in Holland, which depiudh iiiauily 
on commerce. 10 aud 11 . Tlu lu'tterap- 
jilicatioii of the fuiift for thi' encourage¬ 
ment of industry, which was emjiloyed in 
making advances to mainifiu tillers. The ' 
Belgians wished to substitute prenuuru# 
on exports. Holland, as a commercial , 
state, desired freedom of trade and lo^ 
duties. Belgium, a maniifaetunng statj^, a. 
asked foi high duties on maiiufactuitd 





'■•gjioilR, and obtained tltein; from, which, 
.cireunihtancQ the most violent contest of 
-the Dutch and Belgians originaterl. 

, Among the othfcr complaints are, 14 and 
'15, t^pecting the restrictions on the 
liberty of election, which were also ditf- 
. liked ill Holland, and on the repnj- 
seiitation of the country, being very dis- 
pro|)orlit)ned to the po))uliition of Bel- 
, giutti; but this was owing to the express 
provisions of the constitution, wliich, 
l«C jircvent one part from giving law to 
1)10 other, had assigned an equal number 
/if representatives to each jtart; and this 
the more readily as Holland had the 
great(>r pojinlfition, if the colonics wer^ 
included. Whether the evils of tthich 
Belgium complained were real or ntiagi- 
nary, it certainly increa.sed in wealth and 
I population during the filleen yeais! of its 
lonnexion with liolland, winch is par- 
ticiilarly true of Aiilvvevp, Ghent, Binges, 
Osteiid' and Brussels. When, at last, 

* after so many petitions,'the royal mes¬ 
sage of December IJ, IH‘2!}, appeared, 
confirirnng tlie .''Astcni of admmistraiiou 
iiitlierto followed, and a law was jiroposed 
against the licenliousTiess of the press, 
the aiiiiiiohity ro.«e still higher. The min¬ 
isters, puiticijlurly the nuuistor of jiistici*, 
Van iMaaiieii, were, attacked, with fanat¬ 
ical fury, h} th<' chief organs of the apos¬ 
tolic and liberal parlies, the Covrritr je la 
Kscand the Coiinier dts Prt?ys-/2iw, the 
liirmer of wliich rccoinincnded, in (Jeto- 
bi'r, a umveisal refusal to jiuy taxes. 
SVvIitical soi'ielics were formed, an<l im¬ 
partial obser\ers jiroiiounceil that a revo- 
Iiiiioii was at hand. Notliing inflamed 
the Belgians, at that time, so much as the 
trial of Do Potter, the editor of the Covrrier 
dfs Pays-Boji, and his friends, for treason. 
De Potter, who had been, until JH27, a 
. most decukal anti-Catholic, hud now 
placed himself at the head of tiu- union 
of the hlierals and ultramontanists. He 
drew iq> a plan of a national suhscrijition 
for the patriots who should lose their 
places and jiciisions, or who had lost 
them, or who suftered from legal prose¬ 
cutions. also ])nipoRcd a national act 
of union, hv wlncli the memhers obliged 
thenisehes to resist the government in 
^ e\ery manner not»inconsisteiit with the 
law. On account of their participation 
in this project, J)e Potter, Tielenmns, 
Bartels and De Neve Avere, in May, 
1830, banished, the fii-st for eight, 'the 
second and third for seven, and the lust 
*t,for five years. Do Potter now wrote, fi-om 
Pans, to the king: “ Siri', save Belgium ; 
thereds yet time.” He advised him to sub- 
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stitute for bis apti-natiouhl nMni8terg'’'''i,' 
popular,men, beloved by th6 flatkm, and 
responsible to it, who would give up tbe ; * 
cimnw and unjust system sO long follow- ' 
t'd. The king could do nothing. What' 

Do Potter ad vised, the Dutch and Van Maa- 
uen riMocted. Libry Bagnano, in a min- . 
isteriaf paper [Le JS/’ational), declared that ; i 
the malcontents ought to iie muzzled like 
dogs, and receive the discipline of the- , 
w'lnp. AflTuirs stood thus, when the iMJWs 
of the French revolution arrivia.! in Bel¬ 
gium. One dynasty had been .o\er- 
tunied, and another had been raised^to 
the throne, by the jieople of Paris. Briis- 
sels, always ready to imitate Paris, caught 
the same spirit. The twenty-fourth of 
.August, 1830, the birth-day of the king, 
was to havi' been celebrated by fire-works 
and an illumination, lloth were omit- 
ud. But, on the twenty-fifth, the opera 
of MassanieUa, so long, with other lib¬ 
eral pieces,, excluded from the stage, was 
performed. This was the torch which, 
lighted the flame. After the play, a mob 
hurried to the office of the JVafionai and 
to the house of Libry Bagnano. Fivery 
thing was demolished. ' Another mob 
seized-upo" the arms in the wo/ksliop 
of an armorer. The palace of justice, 
the hotel of Van Maanen, ujd the house 
of the director of polic^ l)e Knyfij were , 
nion- or less injured. The s'onimaiidant 
of Brussels and llte goidartms could 
eflect nothing: the garrison took up arms; 

Init the mob became more and more 
ftnious, anil the {iidace of tlie minister 
Van Miuineii was at liist set on fire. 
^V'heri tlie day broke, the ti'oops fired. 
Many of the people fell; but the riot eon- 
tnmed. Many house^ and nmuulactories 
in the environs were Imnicd or demolish¬ 
ed. Some of the hurghci-s now hastened 
to the mayor, and demaiuleil arms and . 
the rcmoial of the troops, with promises 
to pacify Iht' jieople if their demands were 
gmiited. But they were, too w’eak to 
eflect this. The pojuilace also called for 
arms, and, notw itlistfuiding the opposition 
oft he troops of the line, forced the arsenal. 
The hurghei-s entered with them : every 
one armed himself. Amidst this conlli- 
sion, a national or eitic guard w-as or¬ 
ganized, ami towards eleven oViock in 
the evening, placards were posted up, de¬ 
claring that tlie troojis liad retired to the 
burrocks, and that tlic flour ta.\ was abol- ^ 
ished. During the following days, the . 
twenty-.si'veiith ami tw'enty-ejgiith, the ,, 
civic gii.-infs, who hud cIiom'u baron 
Emanuel van der Lindeii-iloogvorst llieir 
commander, succeeded m icsUirmg jieace. 
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and j>rev‘ehtvigthe ootoiflistsion of further 
outrages.' On the twenty-seventli, how¬ 
ever, the royal arjtis were torn down. 
Tiie royal troops contented thelnaelves 
wiili guarding the royal [wlace. The 
Brabant flag now floated over Brussels, 
and a society of burghers was formed, 
which elected burou de Secus, mehiber 
of the stales-g<Mieral, president, and Syl- 
. vian van de Weyer secretary. The in¬ 
surrection of Brussels produced similar 
explosions of popular hatred in other 
cities of the Southern Netherlands; but 
here, also,—at Liege, Mons, liouvain, 
Bruges, (jhent, Antwerj), Vervieiv, &i'., 
—the burghers soon armed thenisi'lves, 
reestablished order, and formed romniit- 
tces of safety. In the mean time, niiiiiy 
maiiUliietones were burned, machines 
deri^olished, houses plundered, particu¬ 
larly tlioseof the tax-gathen'is and public 
officers, and the frontier hurtaiLr. 'J’he 
royal arms were every uliere broken, 
and it wa.H sujiposed liy many, that a 
F'rench party'was netne in keeping the 
insurrectionary spirit alive, to gam sup¬ 
port for the recent ebanges in [‘Vance. 
The coinni.ander of the royal troops, 
major genenil count William de Bylaiidt, 
hiiii (ieclured, in consequence of a eoii- 
veiuion with th<- eommamler of the civic 
guaids, baron van <ler Linden-1 loogvorst 
(on the twenty-eighth of .\ngiisi), that the 
iroops expected in Brussels should not en¬ 
ter tlie city while jieace and order could 
be maintained bv the burghers themselves. 
Forty-four burghers of Brussels now chose 
a eonmiiltee {consisting of Joseph van 
Hoogvorst, member of the states-genc‘ral, 
•oiinl Felix de IVIerode, the eomisellor 
ijendehien, Fredeiie de Secus and Pal- 
niaert), Without consulting tlie governor 
or the regency, to jiresenl an addre'-s to 
the king, asking for a redre.«s of gnev anees 
111 general, and for the coiivocatain of the 
states-geiieral. The eoniinittt^e of .safely 
of Idege also sent a deputation to the 
Hague, an<l ])i]hli.shed it.s address ol' i|je 
twenty-.seventh of August, demanding a 
lota! change m the adnmiistraliou, the 
dismission of tin; nilni.ster.s, -thi* ri'eall of 
the message of December 11, the estab¬ 
lishment of tlie* JUT y, the responsibility of 
ministers, the free use of the hh'eiicli inn- 


giiage in all pnlilie transactions, &c. • The 
sijme demands were made by Mons, 
Louvain, Toumay, (Viurleroi, .\ndpnardp, 
Verviers, Huy, (Hrairiuiont, Alh, &:.e. 
On the first intelligence of the distnrli- 
ances in Brussels, the king had siimnion- 
ed the states-general to meet, September 
13, at the Hague, by an edict of August 
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31. ' rtotold tlie Brussels deputation that 
lie had tlie sole right to appoint and dis¬ 
miss tin,* ministers ; that requests which 
were brought to him with the pistol at his 
breast coiud not be gi-anted without a 
violation of his dignity and his duty to 
consult the states-general on subjects of 
such moment; hut that he would con¬ 
sider the matter more fully. Trrttips had 
bci'ii marched towards Brussels, under 
the eommund of tlie king’s sons, the prince 
ol" Orange an'd [irince Frederic. The 
lormer invited the commander of the 
civic; guards of Bms.sels to a consultation 
at the castle of Laekcii. Baron van 
Hoogvorst repaired thither (August 31) 
\vitli a roinmiUee, and recitiested the 
prmc(;s to enter limssels with tlnmi, and 
without an escort. But the* demand of 
tiie princes that all illegal ensigns and 
coekadc-s should he removed, caii.s(*d so 
much excitement in Brussels that the 
pc'oph* barricudoed tlie gates and chief 
KiTCts. A second dcjiutatioii, however, ■ 
and the- .advice of the minister Gobhcl- 
sebroy, milnced the jirmce of Orange; to 
make- a jirornise to c-nter the city at the 
head ofliis statl'. 'flic* deputies guarantied 
tliesalc’ty' cd’liis per.sim, and the civic guard 
went to meet him. 'I’lic' entry nas made 
<m rsepteiiiber 1, The* piiiice was obliged, 
by the clamors of the populace, to get- 
lirst to the town-hou«c, anil tlieiiee, by a 
c'irciiitoiis ronlc“, to tin* palace, where ho , 
is.'^iii'd a proclamation, thanking the liurgh- 
(T.S for fill* ri'storalioii of order, and 
.'‘imimonii’g a deputation for the* next day, ’ 
in order to confi*r upon liirtlier measure's, 
'file* iic'xl day, the; answer of tlic king to 
th ■ ele-piitation to the Hague vv'ils made 
known in Bni.«sels by placards; hut the 
jieopli’ we-re* so exasperated iliat thi*y 
imnied the royal answer, and were with 
elifficiilry prc'v e-nte'el Irorn attacking the 
palace*. I'he; consultation of tlie prjncc e 
with the; Brnsse;l.s de‘])ntation, tlio presi¬ 
dent of which was tlie duke of IJrsel, and ‘ 
with a di‘piit!itii)n from Ijiege, rc'sulted in 
the e*e)ncliisiem that an entire se‘|)aratiob 
of the irove'riiment of Belgium from that 
of llolliuid was the only nie;nn8 of re¬ 
storing qni(;t 'J’lie princ.i; consented to lay 
fins di'inaiiel before; the king, on condition 
that the* Bedgians woitW promise, in such a, 
ease*, to remain faithful to the; house of Or- 
• ange*, lei which the Belgian ele*]iiitie8 assent¬ 
ed with enthusiasm. The; prince.; now 
elisniiHse;eI the cominitte;e, and went to the 
llagiit*. The troops h'.tt Brussels, and 
the B<‘lgian flag wuve'd iqion the palaces' 
of the* king, the princes and the states- 
general. Prince Frederic had also de- 
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dared to the workmen at JLiego, who had 
taken the arsenal on the second' of Sej)- 
tember, that no troops should march 
against iliehi. The dismission of the 
minister of justice, Van Maanen, at his 
own request, was likewise made knowm. 
Tlie j)rince of Orange arrived at the 
Hague, September 4, wlicre it was already 
known tfhat the citizens of Amsterdam 
also intended to request of the king tlie 
‘ separation of the government of the 
Northern Netherlands from that of Bel¬ 
gium. But the votes on this question 
worn divided m several cities of Belgium, 
particularly in Antwerp and Ghent, ^^hieb 
{September 8) sent addresses to the king, 
remons'trating against the separation. As 
' early as August 28, the opinion of the 
commercial eoinmnmt) of Antvverji was 
decidedly pronounced. “ VVe ha\ t',” stud 
thej’, “seeti, from the event.-, in Brussels, 
their dojilorable (‘onseqiienees, and tlie 
eveesses whieli liave aeeompanied this 
insurrection, that the lowest el.iss only 
had taken part in them. We desire an 
opjiosition which defi'iids law and libertv ; 
hut we reject with horror those vvho'speak 
with the torch in their hands. These ter¬ 
rible and bloody excesses are, as HI irabeaii 
says, the funeral jiile of libertj.” The 
proclamation of the king ^Sepiernber 
declared, therefore, that the wishes and 
rights of all sliould be weighed and de¬ 
cided U|K)n, in the regular and leg:d wav. 
" by the states-general. In Belgium, all 
the cities and towns now armed, as if for 
war: griuit numbers of peojile flocked 
into Brussels; and a bodj of excited 
Liegers, who entered this city (ricjitiMiiher 
7) with cannon, endangered its tnimpiilh- 
ty. The burghers now warmly dornaiuled 
separation, and sent a deputation to prince 
Frederic at Vilvordc ; hut, as the jiriiicc 
refeiTcd to the ronstitution sworn to by 
the king, the impatience of tht* peojile 
increased to such a degree, that the gen¬ 
eral staff of the civic guards and the 
members of the states-geni'nil jiresent. 
aAsemhlod in the town-house, eour'idered 
it expedient to nominate a committee of 
safety, to watch over the preservation of 
the dyiiastj, and secure the separation 
of the south from the north, and the 
interests of commerce and industry. 
•This committee waS nominated, Septem- 
licr 11, by the regency, and consisted of 
the councilor GendeAiien, the ex-mayor 
,/of Brussels, Rouppe, count Felix <le Me- 
rode, the counsellor Sylvian van do W eyer, 
duke of Ursel, Ferdinand Mecus. the 
^ prince de Ligne, Frederic de Sceiis; but 
the two last declined the -office. As the 
• ' \ 






. Belgic deputies now pjet wm other 
members of tke states-general in the 
Hague, the committep of safety exhorted 
the inhabitants of Brussels to await calm¬ 
ly the result of the 'session, and oPdered 
stnmger? to leave the city. The work¬ 
ing classes of Brussels, who had been left 
without emjiloyinerit, were promised woric. 
September 23, the king opened the session 
of the states-general in the Hague. It 
was provided in the constitution, that 
that instrument should lie changed only 
by the state—general. The king, there¬ 
fore, jiroposcd to them to take into con- 




sideration the projiosed changes in the 
mutual relaiioiis of the two great divis¬ 
ions of the kingdom. The necessity of a 
change in tiu- national mstiturioia^ was 
recognisf'd, by the lower chamber, by a 
vote of fifty to forty-four, ,ind the, neces¬ 
sity of a change in the constitutional re¬ 
lations of the two divisioiis of the state, 
hj a V ote of fifty-five to forty-three. Botli 
questions were decided in the affirmative, 
in the upper chamber, by a'vote of thirty- 
one to seven. Septcmliel- 29, tlie states- 
geiit-ral declared,' by eighty-nine votes 
Jigaiiist nineteen, the legislative and admin¬ 
istrative separation of llelgiuni from Hol¬ 
land, and ttie common soverthgnty of the 
house of Nas an. Gctola'i 1, the king or¬ 
dered a state connnittpe to draw up a bill 
of separation, to be discussed and sanc¬ 
tioned liy the states-general. But the Bel- 
giiiris w ould nut wait for the constitutional 
way of proceeding, the result of wliicli 
was no longer douhtfui. The populace 
gained the ascendency in Brussels, and 
Belgium was drawn info the vortex of a 
revidution w hieh still tJireateiis all Eiirojw. 
Under the pretext that Dutch troojis might 
attack the citv. and that the burghers were 
toon-resolute, the jiopiilace, instigated by 
violent and tactions individuals, and re¬ 
enforced h\ the Liegf-rs, took their anus 
from a pait of the burghers. Tlie pike- 
men joined them. The eominittee of 
safety ordered the Liegers to leave Brus 
sels; hut a new iiisiirrection broke out- 
'the eoimlrv' people made rotmnon cans'- 
with the poiMilaee; the civic guard.s were 
obliged to v leld; tlie government hitherto, 
existing was abolished (September 20); 
and the central society established a pop¬ 
ular adrninistnition, at the head of vvhicti 
was to lie placed De Potter (who was yet 
iti Paris) and ‘De Sta.ssart, to whom 
Van Maanen, Gendehien, Raikeni, eouqt 
d’Oultremont, Felix de Merode, and 
Van de Weyer. were added. Thus the 
Freiieh and the republu an parties, to- , 
gether with tlie ultramontaiiistSj united 
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to overturn the Prntf'stant government 

• and the nionarcliy. It seems that the 
cluhbists- from policy, and the armed 
populace from passion, intended to eflFect 

• a formal rupture with'the house of Nas- 
..sau, by attacking (particularly on SojU. 
20) the advanced posts of the royal troops 
stationed at Antuerp, under the com¬ 
mand of prince rri'deric. That part of 
the population wlncli wished only tlie 
administl•ati^•e separation of the two sec¬ 
tions of the kingdom, had already be¬ 
come appreliensive liir their property and 
the jiultlic safety : the power laid lieeii 
taken from those who had been tin* lead¬ 
ers of the ojiposition ; and tlie wild and 
violent acts of the clubs threatened to in¬ 
volve JBrnssels and the rest of Ih lmiiin in 
a common anarchy 'I'o aviTt tins dan¬ 
ger, some influential biirdicrs invited 
prince Frederic to huid Ins troo|is into 
Brussels, wliosetrainjnillitj was distiirlied 
by a Rinall iiiimbei of violent men, most¬ 
ly Strangers. I'hi' Belgian deputies at 
the Hague, iin.\*ioiis for their i)i o]terty, and 
disturbed bv llii' news from Unissi Is, also 
called upon the king for aid : they as¬ 
sured him of tlie sup]ioi( of the iiiajoiity, 
becaii.-'' oiery respeetubh' man wislied 
to see an end put to anarchy. 'I’he king, 
who had iieen :is htth' inclined as the 
prince of Oiaiigc to an amierl mterfer- 
enee, yielded lo these lepresent.itions. 
Count de Celh's, one of theieadeis of the 
revolution, is said to June prevailed upon 
the king to ado/it tins meji'.iire. I'niiee 
Frederie, .fheavtore, issued !i proclaiiiu- 
tioii (Sejit. 21), liorn liis le ad-rpiarters at 
Antwerp, to the iniialnidiiis ol’ Brussels, 
in which he says—The luilional troops 
will enter yonr city m ihe name of the 
law. jind at tlie ivcprost of die ^ ell-dis- 
po"‘d burghers, in order to gi\e iliem as- 

sistaiiei* and )<rolecti.iii. \ g'ii- 

eroiis oblivion sliall cover all past of¬ 
fences and irreiTiilaiities. d'Jie chief jier- 
petralors ol' acts too eriiiiin.il to desene 
forgiveness, the stningei-s who ha\ e abused 
ymur hospitality to e\cire disordei'iuiiong 
you, shall alone be siilijeeted to trial. 

. The armed peiipl-' .not belonging to the 

city sliall re.tnrii home unaniied. 

Tlie colors adopted by a payr of the eivie 
guard, as a mark of distinction, must he 

laid aside. Kesistanee will be met 

by force of arms.” 'I’lns ])roclamation 
b<*caiiie the signal for the struggle. 
French soldiers, and the eyample of the 
victory of tlie Parisians in Juh ; tlie con¬ 
fidence ill the barricades, and the zeal of 
the urmeii jicople; es[>ecia!ly, liowever, 
tlie dangerous situation in which the lead- 
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er^, excluded froiu the anuiostj, fomid 
tliemsjelvcs placed, as well as the order to 
lay aside their colors,received by the burgh¬ 
ers themselves w'itli indignation, <‘,\ciied 
a tleterimued. spirit of resistance. The 
army w-itli wfliich the prince left Antwerp 
(Sept. 21) amounted to from 12 to 16,000 
men. Tlie troops thoiiglit that ihi'y had 
inc'-ely to clear the city of a few' Vactinus 
ret olutiunists and strangers, and that they 
would bp assisted by all well-disposed 
hurgliers. The insurgents advanced (Sept. 
22) to meet tlie^princi;, but, aftcr„soine 
skirmishing, were driven back into tin- 
city. Hori', JiKui van llaleii (q. v.), and 
iiFrenMi geiiorai Mellinct, had die milita¬ 
ry command. Jiitlie night and the moni- 
ing of the 23d, till clcvi'ii o’clock, the j»ar- 
tics' fliiighl lor the possession of the gates 
of Schacrhcck anil EiHivain. Every 
house was a hlock-honse; from some of 
them hoihng water and oil w'ere poured ; 
rockets and stones were thrown upon the 
troo|>s, which, at length, at five o’clock in 
the evening, reached the ro.tal jiidace. 
On the iicxl day, allcr an obstinate striig- 
gl<-, the Dutch look pos^c^sion of the othci 
pahu’cs, ol' the gate of Louvain and Na- 
nuir, as well ns ol' a ]iart of the once 
niagiiificoiit King’s , .ie, t, now a lieap of 
rums, and of the paik. But the lowei 
city was yet lo ho cle.iicd : and the strug¬ 
gle for die possession of Ihe iipjier city 
was eontmiied iui the 2jlh. Volunteers 
from till' suri oinuhng villages had come 
Jo the assistance; ol'lhe [icopleof Brussels. 
'Pile iirince saw' ihut siihmissioii eonid 
not he e>|)ccted, ami, liaving received ni- 
fo'‘maTion, at his head-ipiarters, on tl’" 
26l'.,thatfhe |)eo|)le of Liege intemied to 
niarcti upon liis rear, that the women wcis- 
taking lip arms, that the 'aisiirgcnts had re- 
coven'd some iinporfant ])omts,and that dm 
jialace of the king, and that of the statos- 
gcneral. were ;ii flames, ordered a retn a,. 
and inarched through Meclilin to Anf- 
w'erp, where he arrived Oct. 2. During 
tliese four dats, twelve houses on tb' 
boulevards, the palace of ))iitice Fiedcric, 
two hotels on tlie park, and otlier boiisc.s ;n 
various streets, had been burned down 
hut it is .said that the loss of the Belgians 
did not exceed 16.’)killed,and311 wound¬ 
ed, wbile'tlie loss of t^ie Dutch, in killisj, 
jinsoners, wounded and deserters, wits 
aheie 4000. After this viidory, the ui- 
siirri'cMioii spread with incredible rapidity. 

“ Duniiir ilicsi' (lays, the biogeoH, under Ro¬ 
ger and other volunteers,•destroyed the greater 
part of ihe hooks and inannsc riptsof Van Ilnlthem, 
wliitdi (omposed one ol the richest private lihra 
ries in Europe. L , 
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Mons, (Jhent, Ypr&<5,‘ Dendermonde, 
Bouillon, Meenen, Namur, Louvain, Phi- 
, lippeville, Ath, Marienbourg, Doomick, 
t Arlon, &c., foil, without. reHiatanee, into 
tile hands of the insurgents, who consist¬ 
ed not so much of burghers as of volunteers 
and foreigners. Octt fi, the Dutch garri¬ 
son also left the citadel of Liege. De 
Potter ^lad, in the mean time, made his 
entry into Brussels, and, as a member of 
theproviaionary government, had puthim- 
self at the head of the central committee. 
The iirovi.sionary government now de- 
clim*a, Oct. 4, that “ the provinces si'vei- 
ed fi^om Holland shall form an independ¬ 
ent state.” It resolved, Oct. that a 
mec'ting should be held in Bru.ssels to 
' elect a rider, and, Oct. IH, declared that 
till! grand-duchy of Lnvenibnrg.'was a 
component part of Belgium. Oct. r}, the 
prince of Orange, authorized bj his father, 
declared, by a proclamation from Ant¬ 
werp, that he assumed the goveriiinent of 
Belgium, as separate from Holland, ami 
held a cabinet-council ol his ministers, 
among whom was (lobbelschroy, and in 
which th(' duke of Ursel piesided. - I'lie 
jiriuce was to rule, the provinces which 
had remained faithful, and to pacilyiilie 
insurgent otie.s. He was surrounded en¬ 
tirely by Belgians. But the bloodv dais 
of Brussels bud alienated the lieaits of 
the Belgians from the' house of flrange, 
and the only remaining hojie was in tlie 
"election of the prince of Orange to be le- 
geiit. The central committee (De Potter, 
Bogier, Van der Wejer, count Merode) 
of the provisionary government was iiow_ 
occupied with the preparation of a coiisti- 
tntion, upon which a national convention 
of tw'o hundred members was to be con¬ 
voked to act.^ Prom that lime, thriMi par¬ 
ties divided Belgiiun: the I'reneh part}, 
stren^lheni'd by numbers of l''ienebmen 
vvbo bad anivedfroiiiFranei-.wliiehdesir- 
ed tlie union oflielgium vvitli l‘'rauce,or(be- 
eailsi' the Catholies were opposed to their 
union with P’rance) to have the .second 
son of the king of the p'roneh, the duke 
of Nenioiii-s (q. v.), for king of the 
Belgians; ihe second, at ihc lu'ad of 
which stood De Potter, was in fiivor of a 
democratie repuhlie, preserving the (’atli- 
olic religion as the ^religion of the stale ; 
the third, tin most niimcrons, but vvliieb 
bad not the courage to eonie Ibrward 
boldly, vvi.slied for the prince of Orange 
us regent. During tins [leriod, when the 

* Tlic king lin<V liwl till'renfiili'iirc of tlir Hol- 
'**”s;ians hv rcralliiig Van IMiiani’ii to the mini!>try, 
and innkiiig liim iirosniont ol tlie supreme court, 
and calling ihc Diitcli lo arms, Oct 5 

• * 
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volunteers, under the direction of their .,, 
leaders, gave the law, "and cdpimitted the 
most brutal excessesjn the cities occupied i 

hy them, and when political excitement ,'. 
and popular licenticiusnes.s prevailed eve- *. 
ry where, all business was interrupted. 
Persons of property fled into foreign 
countries, arnl, in Brussels alone, 15,0(X) 
armed v oluuteers, besides a great number 
ot poor peojile, were to be maintained. 

But no movement in favor of llic Or- 
angists bad any success; not ev'en in 
Ghent, the great market for whose cotton 
nianufaciures was Java, because the pop¬ 
ular voice was too dt'Cidedly afjainst the 
house of Orange.f In vain, therefore, 

did the jiriiiceof Oiange declare (Oct. 16) 
tliat lie acknowledged the iiidcfiendenco 
of Belgium : in vain did count de Hogen- 
dorj) niaiutaiii (in the work mentioned 
above) that the separation of Belgium, • 
under one dyna>ty with. Holland, was 
eonlbrmahle to the interests of bnih coun¬ 
tries and of I'hirope. 'Phe decluratioij of ' , 
tlie pnnee was disrelished at the Hague, 
and tlie eommaiidaut of Antwerp refused 
to acknowledge his authority. The king 
iiiinself having df'clared (Oct. ^4) that, in 
future, he should govern onlj Ilollantl 
and Lnxemunrg, and would leave Belgi- 
liiii to Itself, until the griJl powers of ‘ 
I'lurope should have decided on its fate 
by tbe congress of ministers at London, 
but Ibat, lueaiivvhile, tbe fortresses of 
Aiitwerj), Maestnebt and Veiiloo sbould 
lemain in possession of the Diitcb, ami 
all tbe steps of the prince ol' Orange ■ 
having been declared void,and the orders 
of the oomniandiiiits of Antwerp and 
Maestnebt directed to be followed,—war 
w'as decided upon. The prince there¬ 
fore left Belgium (Oet.‘25), and.returited 
to the .Hague. Belgian troops entered 
Antweip. and broki' the armistice con¬ 
cluded with tbe cot'imaiidant of tbe cita¬ 
del, heuteuaiit-gerieial Cbass*', vvbo then 
bombaided the cilv for seven bom's, vviti: 
300 camions. Tbe bouibaidmcnt de- 
strojed tbirty bouses, damaged hundred- 
of othei's, and destrojed merchamiise t« 
the value of several niillions of guilders. 
This disaster, of vvhu h each [lartv accuses 
the other as the cause, rai-ed a new wall 
of separation, not only between Holland 
and Ik'lgium, but also betvvt eii Belgium 
and the jn'inee of Orange. The vvhoU' 

t 'file most important ('ouiiler rt-voliUioa in fa¬ 
vor of llic iionse ol ()r<\n<ro wa- atlenipled m 
Cihent, m Fcliruarv. 1831. bv colonel (ircgoire. a 
Frenchman, caplain de Bari, and a lieutcnifnt. 
Frnesl Another atlcm|)t ai m-nrrertiou, in De¬ 
cember. 1831. in die grainl-dnchi of Luxemburg, 
bv b.aroii Tornaco. tailed. 
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conui'iercial wosld was now excited, botli 
, in Eui-ope and America, and claimed in¬ 
demnification at die Ilague. The author¬ 
ity of law imd by no means been restored' 
in Belgium. In Hainault and Bruges, 
jiluiulcriugs, burnings and luurders wero 
committed. Jn Louvain, the Dutch ma¬ 
jor Gaillard, being taken prisoner, was put 
to death under the iree of liberty, with the 
most shameful cruelties. 3’he gallant de- 
i'ender of Brussels, .1 uan van Ualen, who 
was perst'ciUed hy the jiriests, was like¬ 
wise arrested .at 31oiis, Aid iiarroivly 
escaped the fiirj of the jieople. Ilis trial 
resulted 111 his fa\or; but he was ex- 
eluded from the piihhe sort ice. Del’ot- 
' terVinflneiicpalso iK'gaii to decline. His 
jirojcct of estahlishuig a demoeraey failed. 
Tho ]irdj)agaiida in I’aiis, eoimecli d with 
him, was not strong enough to ojipose the 
peace {lohcy of the Freneli goienimeiu, 
and liio luoiiarchieal princiiiles insisted 
^ iH»on by the London eonfeieiice, Tlio 
four great powei-s also lejeeted eieiy 
Idea of a union of Belgium with I'Vanee. 
The nohdit}. the rich lauiled propne- 
toi>i and merchants, who li'It the tjianiiy 
of the mob aiui the eluhs, and, aho\<- ad, 
the ell rgj, weie m faNorofa eoiistitntioii- 
al monarchy, and a n-piesentation m two 
' chambers. Tlie national congress met 
Nfiv. 10, and nnaiiimonslj proclaimed, 
IV'o\. lb, mider tlie presidency of tbiirlet 
de (Ihokier, the independence of Belguuii, 
by IbB votes, with the reservation of the 
connexion of Luxeinhiirg with the Got- 
man eoidederaey. ((|. ^.) Nov, 122, the 
same congress adopted, hj 174 totes 
against 13, a monarch leal form ofgovern- 
iiient, and, Nov. 124, w ithout ii'gard to 
the London jirotocol ol‘ the 17tli ol' the 
same month, m wdiich the exclusion ol’ 
the meiiihers of the house of Nassau, in the 
eli'ciion, was prohibited, voted the exclu¬ 
sion of tile house of Nassau fiom the 
Belgian throne, by KH votes against ‘4b, 
although even the French govcriimeiit 
had urgently advisi'd the congress against 
Thi.s step. Dec. 17, the motion that the 
senators (or incmhci's of the ujifier cliam- 
hcr) should he elected by the electors of 
the lower ehamher was adopted hy 13() 
vote.s agaiiKSt 40: .so akso was the proposi¬ 
tion tjiat the senators should he elected 
for double the tenii of the deputies, that 
the senate might he .hssolved, and that 
the number of senators should be half the 
number of the d(‘j)uties. A proposition 
to abolish mobility was ri'iected; so also 
was the proposal to lepeal the exclusion 
of the house of Orange. The piovision- 
ary government continued its functions at 
'he reuuest of the congress; but De Pot¬ 


ter ileclared, Nbi". l.'i, that he sliriuld re¬ 
tire from the* admiiiistratnm. The Ijon- 
don conference was anxious‘to stop Jhe 
eflusiun of blood; for this reason, an ar¬ 
mistice of ten days between the Belgian 
and Dutch govmirnent was pruclaiiued 
on Nov. 45, and the frontier of May 30, 
lbl4, was adopted. But this'frontier was, 
differently understood by the different 
l>arlics. The decisive declaration of the 
I’n'iich cabinet against an intervention by 
the other jxivvers; the gnnit armaments of 
France; the change of admiuistratioii m 
England, when* lord (Jix'y (<].v.) took the 
place of VVellinglon (< 1 . v.); tiic union of 
Erunce anil England, clfected hy T411o\- 
rand ; and finullv Uic Polish revolution,— 
were highly favorable to the Belgian rev - 
olutioii/ The reeommenceiiieiit of hos¬ 
tilities with Holland, towards the eiid^of 
lH.3i), had no impoitaiit consc(|uenccs. 
The cliief ipicstlou reiiiaming was the 
I hoice oJ’ a*ruler. Baron de Stas.siirt fa¬ 
vored the plan of electing the King ol'il.- 
Freiieh. Belgium, however, fiirmmg a 
separate kingdom, count Kohiano dc 
Hooi'sbeek'wished for a native prince. ,»• 
The liberals were decidedly opjios'cd 
to the rlieoeratie views of count itolii- 
ano. Another paity wa.“ in favor of 
the diike of Leuehtenherg, the son 
ol’ Eugene (q. v.|; hut the diplomatic 
eoinlnitlee informed tin* congress that 
l''rance would never acknowiedge the 
duke king of the Belgians, and that ' 
king lamis I’lulip would no less jios- 
itivelv (lechiie the union of Belgium 
witli Enuiei' or the election of tlie (hike 
de N' niours as king of the Belgians 
The eleelioii tiiially took ]>Iace Eeh. 

3, l.b31. One huiidfed and ninety-one 
members were present, und.nniciy-.sev.’i 
voles were liir Uu’ (hike de Nemours, 
sev'euty-loiir for the duke of T.eucliten- 
herg, and twenty-one for tlie arehdtike. 

(diaries., 'The pri’sidimt now declared 
Louis (diaries Philij), duke do Nemouis 
(horn Oct. 2^, 1814), dulycliosen king . 
of the Jielgiatis; and, on the fourth, a 
eomrnittee of the eongress was sejil to ' 
the King, , They wfre received ni a' 
liiendly manner; hut the king declined 
the crown for his son, .'aid it was under¬ 
stood to he his wish, ,that the brother of 
the king of the Two Sicilies should he 
ek'cted.* The central coniniittee of the 
congress deeifi^d On the election of a \ 
regent, and, Feb. 24, tlie eongress 

* Tlie protocol of the l.onilon conference of 
cimislers ol Tebruarv 1, excluded iho duke of 
f.eiielilontierg, as well .is the nieniliers of the fim- 
ihes ot aiiv of (he five grijat power., from the Itel- 
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' elected liaroii Surlot dc Chokier fegent 
• ■ -of the Belgians. He was soletluil.t in*' 
dtioted on the twenty-fifth, and took tlie 
<mth to ])reserve tlie judei)endence of 
Belgium and maintain the exchieion of 
tlie bouse of Orange. In a succeeding 
session,tlie e.ongivHS adojited the electoral 
Jaw by 101 votes against 31. The nien.- 
bdips of«thc provisional government an¬ 
nounced that their authority was at an 
•:nd. Congress voteil them a grunt of 
150,000 guilders. De Potter went to 
■ Taris.^ The n-gent first confirmed the 
existing ministers: at a later pejiod, 
lie appointed new ones. But order 
, did not revive with the establislniient of 
the new go\eniment. Towards the end 
of JMarch, there were disturiiances in 
Liege, Antwer]), (rhent, Mechlin, Nanini, 
and even in Brussels ; but they were su|>- 
jm'ssed with energy. March ‘20, IK'H, 
congress w'as again openial by the regent: 
of 200, but little more than hall' wi're 
present. 1’he congre.ss voted to call out 
tlie fimt class of civic guards, ainounting 
to!t0,000 men, tmd to raise a loan of tw elvt: 
rrnihon guilders. Upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of I'liiglaiid, piiMce Leopold of Sa\e- 
Cohuig was now looked to lis a Miilahle 
person to till the Bi'lgic thione. A deji- 
.. _titation, therefore, was sent, \pril 17, to 
London, eon.sisimg of seveial nieinhers 
o f the congre.sK, to sound tlie disposition 
of the prince, and, at the same time, to 
make some settlement in regard to hound- 
aries, thi' niainti'iiance of the constitu¬ 
tion, and a lair division of the puhlic debt 
of the kingdom of the Nt'theilands. In 
general, foreign ]iolitics so entirely en¬ 
grossed the thoughts of the congress, that 
little attention vvas givi'ii to laws relative 
to the ]nes.s, juiics, municipal organiza¬ 
tion, &.C. Piihlic feeling in Belgium 
continued warlike: it defied even the 
London confi'reiice; and the language of 
several nunnliers of the Belgian eongii'ss 
wiis excei'dingly violent. VVhen the in¬ 
telligence from Kngiand was rather more 
favorable, and government received (May 
21) information that the Belgian ftag 
' would be adinitied into the Briti.di ])orts, 
congress again jiroceeded to eh'ct a king, 

‘ Juried, J83L One hundred and ninety- 
six membei's were jiresent: nineteen did 
not vote; ten were ojiposed to die elee- 
tioii of any king ; fourteen voted for 
hsurlet do Chokier; one ballot was iiiad- ' 
missihle; Uie rest of the votes w'ore for 
])rineo Leopold, whom the regent de¬ 
clared to he king, on condition of his 
adopting the Belgian constitution. No 
’ acclamation or signs of approbation were 
Jieard? hpwev'er, and the spectators kept 
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silence. , A deputation cameid a notice , 
of the vote to the ’priuce in London^ 
But, at the same time, a‘protocol of the fij 
London conference (number'tweifty^ix),^;: -. 
consisting of eighteen articles, made its ' 
u[>pcarance, on the adoption of which the ' 
declaration of prince Leopold depended. ■ 
Thes<‘ articles, caused a violent debate of < 
nine days, and, at last, were ’adopted, on J/, 
July 9, by PJfi votes kgainst 70. This^- 
result vv;is received with loud applauRf}" • 
by the congress and the spectators lu the 
gallery. Belgium longed for peace and 
order. A dc'piitatioii carried thi.s rcsoiu- ' 
lion to LoikIoii, and on July 21, 183i, ' 
king Leopold took the oath to ohserv'e the 
Belgian constitution,’ in Brussels, accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom, in the open air. 


' Tlu' Icgislnlne (lOwcr's i \i>ri ist d (-ol'iTtivc- 
l\ l)v the king, ll'.e '•liiiinlici nt r< prt‘s('nl,iti\vs, 
ami tlie senate The iiiilialive iierl.uiis to each 
ol tlie three fnaiiclies o( the le"l^l^lll'l‘ |>V)wer. iiev- 
eillicless. everv law relating tu the icveiiiie and 
cviieiulituie ol tll<^ '.tate, or to the eoiitiiigent o( 
llie ariiiv, must lie first votcil hv the ehaiiiSnir or 
re|)reseiilatnes The consiitiilioiial powers of 
the king are heretlit.iiv in diiect, iiatiiial, legiti- ' 
niati descent, troiii male to male, l>v order of . 
jiniiiogeiiitiiie. lo the perpetual c\chisu)ii ot le- 
males and their deseeiidaiits 7'he Lug atlams 
Ills inapintv the age ol eighteen vears 'I't-e 
jier'-oii ol the kiiig IS iiiMolahle hut his mmisteis 
.ihe respmisihle 1 he king appom.s ,iiid disnilsve 
lii^ iiiiiii'-leis. Colliers lanks m lae arm}, and . 
has till'right of griiiitni" lilies of iiohilitv wilhml' 
the power of amii'Miig Iherewilli .iin iiiwdeg. 

I le ( oniinaiids till'ai in\ and iiav \ dei Inro'. w.if 
and iii.iL s pe.ace, .iml '.anetioiis and premid- 
giiles ilie laws The ehandiem .is'-enihle In tlie i 
own light, everv vear. on the second Tiicsdav of 
^o^e^llllel mile's coiuoLd e.irliei hv the king 
The law lives the civil list lor the duration of 
each reign The clnimher ot re|ire'ent.Uives is 
fomposed ol deputies elected hv the citi/e.is 
paving .1 direct lav deleiiniiicd hv the electoral 
law ih<‘ re(|ii'site smn i.iininl exceed lUO flor,ns, 

1101 he loss than '.'ll lioiiiis 'I’lie niiinhei ol de(i- 
iities IS apportioned acooidiiig lo popni.itioii. and 
It oamiol ex( oed the pioportioii ol one dopiilv lo 
•hhllllil mhrihilaiiis Thd inemheis of the eliPii - 
hi'i of leprosenlJlives are ell (led tor loui voars 
one halt hoing oloi tod everv Iwo vo.iis . and 
eaoh inemher receives Jilt Hoi ins a month during 
the 'ossion 'l',he inenihers ot the senate are elei i- 
I'd hv the nil/iws, wIp) elect the memhiisof ih , 
cliainher ol representatives, and tlu n mntil'e'- , 
eiinal to one half the iniinher ol the lepioM iil.iliv e- 
'I'iie seiialois arc' elected loreigiil ve.os, one Int'i 
henig eleeled everv lour ve.irs A seiniloi miisl 
he torlv'years III ,ige and imisl pav .iihief l !.i< 
ol lOtK) Hpriiis 'J’lie hen presnniplivi o, 
king IS of right a senator at the age ol eighteen 
veins, hill has no delihcrauv e v on e till the agi- 
of tvvenlv-five. A eili'/en, in o.'dei lo he eiUn-r 
a deputy or an eleetor, must he tvfeniv-live jears 
of age The judges are appointed In the king- 
for lilc , and a jnrj- is cslahiishcd foi all crimniaL’ 
and politic.il olTeiii es Religions Imcrtv, the 
freedom of the press, liherl' of nistriictioii, person- 
al liberty, and iha righi ol peiitionnig the publ’c 
authorities, are guarantied 
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On the sanje day, the regent laid doWn 
his office, and ti>e constituent conj^ess 
concluded its sessions. The king of the 
Belgiiins summoned the elci'toral colleges 
to meet in Brussels, August !i9, and the 
senate and the chumlier of representatives 
September b. But, Atigust y, he was at¬ 
tacked l)y Holland. Tlie struggle lusted 
only thirteen da>s, and eoviu-ed the boast¬ 
ing Belgians with iguominj. France in¬ 
terfered, and preventcid the Dutch troops 
from marching into Brussels; and jirotocol 
number thirtj-four decreed an armistice 
of,six weeks, w’hicli was subsequently 
prolonged. TJie king immediately began 
the rc'organization of the arinj. (iciieral 
Daine and several hij5;h officei's were dis¬ 
missed ;(Jorn»an and French officers weic 
taken in\o the seiTice ; the native officers 
were obliged to undergo an cxauiinaiion, 
The king also sent to London lliil powers 
tothe Belgian minister, Van de \Veyt*r, in 
, orderto treat on the final .irrangemeiit with 
Holland, according to tlie pro|)ot,als of 
the conference. Sir Koheit Adair, the 
British minister, and liie French niimstcr, 
general Belliard, assisted hini. Sejitem- 
ber 8, IHdl, the cliumlier'. met. T1 le ino'-t 
pres lug business wastin' reorganization 
of ill. army. The kmjr aiipouited colonel 
de Broucki^re ministei at war. Ills pro- 
jiosal to introduce French officers into 
the Belgian army vctis adopti'd Iiy the 
cliamhcis. A coiimiiltci ot inqniiy in¬ 
vestigated the conduct ol'thc Belgian otli- 
cer-, whose disgracetiil condiici, (lining 
the war with llolland, liad hronalit the 
young kingdom tothe hriiik of ruin, (leii- 
eral Daiiif', llie coinmainlei of the army 
of the Meus(', wlio had heen shaniefnily 
deleated, was, liowcM'r, ac(|uitte(l m 
March, 1813*2. The Fiencli gein ial De- 
siirez was placc'd at the head of the Bel- 
gic Htaffi Anotliei French geiieial, Ilaron 
Evaiii, was also active in the rcorgam/a- 
tion, and nuinerou'' French and derm.in 
officers and privates ('iitered the liclgian 
army. A law was even passed emjiow- 
eriiig llie king, m cast' of iit'cessity, to 
.open the Bi'lgian ternfiry* (wJin'h Ji;ul 
been left by tin' Frencli atixihaiy army on 
September 2()) to ibieign troops, 'riio 
new Belgian anii_\ amotinfed, in Ot'loher, 
1831, to 5-1,000 nif'ii, with l!20 cannons; 
and, ill the tollowing March, it was to 
coiniirise 80,000 nn'ti. 'riielmdgt'tof this 
year, for the Belgian (le[mrtm('nt of war, 
amounted to 2t),.5.)3,ri78 guililcrs, owing 
to the great deficic'iK'v of military stores 
and equipments. This ('xpliiiis the great 
deficit in the finance’s of tin' young king¬ 
dom. It w'a.s necessary to cover it by 
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' loans contracteii in Paris under hard cott-^' . 
ditions. In the budget of 1831, the de- 
. ficit amounted to 9,83,3,143 ‘guilders p the 
revenue being 41,8112,585,laiidf the ex^ieil- 
diture 51,725,728 guilders. According to 
tlic budget of 1832, the deficit will amount 
to 19,372,121, the dimimitions in the 
budget being calculated at 2,000,0lK) guil¬ 
ders. According to iliis budget!' the or¬ 
dinary and extraordinary expenses of the 
government liad iiicrensed, siivc the. 
budget of 1831, not less than 37,()<i8.328 • 
guilders, because the expenses oecasioiied 
by the jiiihlic debt, winch, in 18.31, were 
only 2,.532,028 guilders, have been aug¬ 
mented so much by loans, that the extra- . 
ordinary and ordinary expenses for 1832 
(witliout till' above n’ductioii) uinountod 
to 89,393,018 guilders, and the revenue 
for this year was only ealcqlati’d at 
()8,021,1127 guilders, of vviiicli the ordina¬ 
ry r('\enuc Jimoiinted to 31,421,927 guil- 
deix, ;iiid tlie loans yet to he paid, to 
3(1,000,000 guilders.'^ A protocol from 
London (October 15,1831), contamuig the, 
d('tinitive iri'aty of peace lictweeii Beigi- 
nni and Holl.and, ('onsistmg of tweiity- 
iiiiir arm ies, concluded in the name of 
tln' live grc'ai pov\('is prc’seiit at the cori- 
ii'n'iK'f', Was laid iH'liirc the '■cprescnta- 
liV('s, Oclohcr 20, h\ the iniiiistcr of for- r' 
('lyn aflaii's, De IVleulenac'ic. He observed 
that Ih'lginm, thoiigli this treaty exacted 
saenlict's fiom ln'r, could not tliiiik of ils^ 
K'leetioii siiK'e the dovviilull of Pol.and. 

'I'Ik' eliainhcr adopted it on November L 
by fifty -HIM' V otes against thirty-eight, and 
the s('i!.iti' by llnrty-]iv«' against eigiit: 
king ijt'opold sanctioned it on Novciiilier 
l5. But the king of llic Nctht'rla.ids de- 
('lari'd that he did not aeci'pt the twenty 
finir artich's. While tlii.s monarch con¬ 
tinued, the in'gotiulions, a iiew’ jirotocol 
arrived at Brussels, November 12, by 
wliK'li th(' London conference formally 
acknowledge jirinci' Leojiold ns king of 
the Ui'lgians. Bclgic iiiim''t('rs were now 
duly ajipointed 111 Paris and Loudon; at 
the former court, Lehon, at tlu’ latter, 

Sy Ivian van de Weyer; but Austria, Prus¬ 
sia, aiul the other states, would not receive 
the immsiers sent to* atmoiuiec to them 
L('opold’s ;iscensioii of the tlirone, wish¬ 
ing to delay uekiio^ledgmg In in until 
Willi.'im, king of the Nellieilands, had 
dour so. 3'liej long delayed receiving • 
Bi'lgic niuiisters; and it is but a short time 

« $ 
■* Till' woiiltliy vilics of Bclg^iiuii nlso suffered 
greal (iu.iiieuil cniliarrassuK’iils Brussels had.In 
J!;.S2, a (lefirit of )i00,fXX) guilders , and in March, 
lit 52, not less than 2000 pauper fauulies received , 
support Irom Leopold’s govoriinieni. 
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eince the sc’mi-officml papejr, the Austrian 
, XJbserver, mentioned tiie kingdom of Bei- 
• giimi for the first time. Meanwhile, the 
ministers of the five powers in Lohdon'had 
signed (November J .'>) the treaty of twenty- 
four articles, acrepted by Belgium, and, 
in a twenty-fifth article, had gnaranti»’(i 
its execution, and declared that it should 
he ratified within two months. By the 
fifty-fourth ])rotocol, this period was pro¬ 
longed to Jatiuary 31. But Russia, Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia, induced liy the repre- 
fecntalipns of king William, still delayed 
the ratification of the treaty of No\em- 
lier 15, apjiearing desirous to await tlie 
declaration of the king of tlie Nether¬ 
lands. They considered the alteration of 
some articles, at least, neccssar}, and in no 
case were inclined to force king William 
to acccjit tlie whole twenty-four. In spite 
of these delays, England, ['’ranee and 
Belgium ratified the articles, .lamuiry -ll, 
IKjy, at Jjondoii; and the protocol of I'x- 
changc of ratifications was left ojiep for 
the ])lei)i]ioteiitianes of Russia, Austria 
and Prussia. A new leriri was set on March 
15; hut this jvas also extended to March 
31, in consideration of peculiar circuin- 
slaiices. By the above-mentioned tn :ity 
of November 15, which is rejected by 
llolland, ■ and may yc't undergo some 
changes,/- 1. Belgiinii is to consist of th<' 
former southern provinces ol' tlie Nether- 
^laiids, with the excejition of part of Liix- 
emhurg, of Ininhurg on both the banks 
of the, Meuse,and of Maestricht, with its 
territory.* 2. Within these limits, Belgium 

~ Tho aic.i of Itic foimei soutln'rii priA incc^, 
■vVilli die ji.irls now to l>e eedeil (o llolland, is (>s- 
tininlod at 13,1 Id squiitc miles, and tlie iiiliabitants 
(.iccordiiig lo Quetelet and Siints) at l.dliHJOO. 
two dnrds of whom are people living in iIum oiiii- 
tiy After the above eoision. Belgium would 
contain about square miles, with d.dJO, jlKi 

mhabitauts. The following table is taUeii Irom 
the Weimar Alimuiae for 1332 

t^laliitiial Table 
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is to be an independenl and peqretually 
neutral state. 3. The free navigation of \ 
the rivers is acknowjedged, nccoijing to 
the stipulations of ilie congress of Viemia. 

4. The use of the canals, wfiich pass • 
through Belgium and the Northern NetlK ' 
erlaiuis, IS common to both countries: the 
same is the case vyith, the roads between 
Macstrii'ht and Sittard, for tlie* transit 
trade to Germany. Belgium may al^o 
make liere new canals and roads. .5. From 
Jaimary I, Belgium Is to j>ay anini- 
ally K,400,000 guilders, on aeeoiint of the 
public debt of the Netliei lands, which is ■ 
now acknowledged as the public debt of 
Belgium. Besides this treaty, a protocol 
had been signed in London by the minis- • 
ters, with the exception of the French 
minister, Ajiril 17, 1831, according to 
which a part of the Belgic fortresses were 
to he raved. When the treaty oi'Noveinber 
15 had been adopted by B.clgiiiit), France 
insisted npbn the fulfilment of this jiroin- 
I'-e, and Marienboiirg, PhihjipcMlle, Ath 
and Memn are said to have been fi.verl 
uixin. The four powers muintained that 
the\ ha\e the right to do as they may see 
. fit fi)r the support of the other Belgian 
furtrc'-ses; lint France demanded that the 
other fortresses should remain under the 
sole sovereignty of Belgi,:’'n, fiee front 
any Mipermtendeiiee of the four great 
powers. The ratification of the agree¬ 
ment concluded resjiecting this jiomt, De¬ 
cember 14, 1831, w'lis deferred to Manjh 
15, and smee that tune to a still later pe- 
nod, as it depends ujion the adoption of 
the treaty of NovemlK'r 15, which is not 
yet decidetl(l During till these transac¬ 
tions. kingAVdham rcniatncd m a warlike 
attitude. Belgium, therefore, was also 
oliliged to eoiitiniie its armaments. At 
(Jlient, Antweip, Liege, and other points, 
the gineniment ordered new fbrtifieaUons 
to he eieoleil; the chamber of representa¬ 
tives resolved, on December 28, 1831, to 
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pHt the civjc guards on an efficient foot¬ 
ing, and to levy 12,000 lueii for 1832. 
^ The army, was put pii the war establish- 
' ment, and towards the end of March, 
• 1832, Holland and Belgium stood in a 
threatening posture towards each oth¬ 
er. They remained so subsequently, as 
the movements of tlie Dutch administra¬ 
tion did not allow the expectation of a 
peaceable settlement of the difficulties. 
The cabinet of king Leojiold was .changed 
at this tune. On December 30, De Theux 
was made niinisior of the interior ; Meule- 
nacre remained minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs, Coghen wjls ajqiointed minister of 
finances, and Jlaikein of justice. The min¬ 
ister at war, Brouckere, gave m his resig¬ 
nation on March I."), owing to the reduc¬ 
tions made by the chamber in his biidgi t, 
and other causes, (kmnt Felix de !\le- 
rode took the portfolio temiiorarilj. 'I’lie 
most important business ol’ the, chamher.s 
was the discussion of tiie budget for 18.32. 
(See above.) We onlj- add here, that the 
civil list ol’ till' king wa,-. permaiienlly 
settled at 1,300,000 guililers, with the use 
of the royal })al:ices at Bnis.sels, Antwerp 
and Laeke-n. 'fhe internal situation of 
the kingdom is.isiinfortiinati' as its ilneign 
reiati.u)'' 3'he commeice of Antwerp is 
at present at a stand ; ih.at of Ostend has 
not increased. Bobaui.x said (March (!, 
1832), in the chamber of representatives, 
prohabljf with some t:\agge,-atioii, tliat 
Belgian industry was in a state of total 
stagnation. England, he said, had sent 
to Holland, in the month of November 
alone, for five millions of .such manufac¬ 
tured goods .as formerly weri' ohtauu'd 
from Belgium. These eireiimstance.s, and 
the dis:i])))ojntmenl of the various jiarfu's, 
explain the disjiosirion for insurrection 
which has ujiiieun'd on several occasions. 
Ghent and Aniwer|) were declared in a 
stale of siege liir tJii.s reason. Insnriee- 
tioii, said the minister at war, in the st;?- 
sion of the lepreseniatives, on January 
24, 18,32, IS jinhliely reeomniended; at¬ 
tempts are made, to seduce the eivie 
, guards and regular troops. It was also ne¬ 
cessary to tak e meas 11 res agai n sr t h e Oral 1 go 
press; and the jHtpulace, wineh hates tlie 
house of Nassau, went even beyond the 
public authorities. The liberty of the 
j)re.ss, guarantied by tlie constitution, was 
llagrantly violated m the ease of the edi- 
. tor of tlie Messapre.r de Gand, wliieli 
' caused violent debates m the chumbei'.s ; 
and the sentence, alreiuly pronounced by 
a military court (Febriiurv, 1832), was set 
aside. The little interest taken in politi¬ 
cal affairs in Belgium, since the revolu- 


(BELGIUM.) ' ... 

tion, isproved, among other circumstances, 
by tills, that at the elections of ropresenta- 
tivesinMarcli,1832,in Louvain, out ofU>00 
persons qualified to vote, onlyl 19appeared; 
in Liege, of more than IGOO electors, only 
J94; in 3'ouriiay, of 1200, only 371. Dis¬ 
obedience and resistance have often oc¬ 
curred among the ^ivic guards and the sol¬ 
diers. All these circumstances coistantly 
excited the Orange party, which is numer¬ 
ous, and that of the republicans, to strenu¬ 
ous opposition.On the 18th of April, Eng¬ 
land, I'rance, Prussia and Austria finally 
exchanged ratifications of the twenty-four 
articles of the Bidgian treaty ; and, on the , 
.5th of May, the conference, accoiiqKUiied 
by Mr. van de Weyer, the Belgian min¬ 
ister, likewise exehanged ratifications with 
the Uu.ssian plenijiotentiary. The ratifi¬ 
cation of the Uns.sum emperor was, in- 
doid, expressed in terms friendly to Hol¬ 
land, and reeomniended that seve.ral mod¬ 
ifications of the treaty should be agreed to 
betwe.en Belgium mid Holland, On the 
]2lh of Juni', the conference held a long 
.sitting, in wineh many of the concessions 
recommended by Biis-sia to be made to 
Holland, were agrei'd upon by the whole 
of the five jiowers. At about the sfiiie 
time, the five jiowers issued a protocol, 

engaging thenwelve.s to prevent lioslilities_ 

between the two state.s, and reeoniniend- 
nig them to nmew negotiations with each 
other. The king of the Netherlands, how- 
eva.T, 111 Ins answer to the requisitions 
of the eonferenee (July), declared that, ' 
though ready »•> roeogmr .0 the admimstra- 
iivc, he wi>a ikH willing to admit the po¬ 
litical sejiaraiioii of Belgium from the 
Duteh provinces, hut jirofessed ]iiins<‘lf 
not iiiii Imposed to treat of that matter, prs- i 
vided Ins elaiins wore oeeeded to. He de¬ 
manded the closing of the Scheldt against 

^ At llin lime yilieii llie king w.as oloctoil, .i 
111 whicli ni.'i'iy l:imiiii'>) of rank ai Belgium, 
jiarlicuLirlv m Brussels, Olii'iit and Antwerp, had 
shown llieir desire lor the return ol the jiTuice of 
Ordiige, was given to lord Poiisonl)j,ttien British 
minister 111 Itrnssels, to he lorwardcd to tlie con- 
fereiiee al l.oiiiloii 'fills, however, In- did nol 
do, hill, on the eoiitrary, as general van der 
.Smisseii openly charged him, promoted llie elec- 
liou of prinee Leopold It li.is heen said thal 
lord Poiisonhy gavethis letter loSurlrl ileChokier, 
the lesjenl; hut tins has been proved to he lalse 
'i'lie t’reiicli r.ihinet undJr I.anitle hy no means 
favoi ed the exclusion of the hyusc of Orange trom 
the throne, but, on the contrary, wished this dy- 
naslv to remain in Belgium. The letter of De 
I’ollei lo king Leopold, m the trihniip of PanS, in 
which he teriiis the Belgic revolution preeipitate 
and lruitless,may heconsideri'd a public confes.sion 
of the republicans Under these embarrassing 
eircimistar-:es, the king has displayed much pru¬ 
dence, activity and spirit 
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the Belgians, the union of Limbtirg with 
the Dutch Netherlands, the retention of 
Lukernh'irg'aiul the apportionment of a 
larger share of the puWic debt to the Bel- 
gic provinces. The Belgian government 
rejected any idea of new terms of adjust¬ 
ment, and declared that, if the complete 
evacuation of the Belgian territory by tlie 
J)iitch froops did not take [)lace by the 
•20th, the siege of Maostricbt would be 
formed on the followhig day. Affairs con¬ 
tinued in this unsettled and menacing pos¬ 
ture, tvhen the connexion of Belgium 
with p’rance was drawn closer by the 
marriage (August 0th) of Leopold, elect¬ 
ed king of the Belgians, with Louisa Ma¬ 
ria Theresa of Orleans, eldest daughter of 
Louis Philip, elected King of the French. 
'Diisevent seemed to assure Belgium of the 
warm and permanent support of France. 
The determination of the British ftarha- 
nienl on the subject of the Riissian-Dutcii 
loan, was also announced at about this [leri- 
od. The (piesiion was this: At the general 
jieace of 181.'), tin agreement had been 
made by Fnglaiid and the Netherlaiulsto 
])ay to Russia, by way of annuity, tlii' sum 
of .lO,000,000 florins, for her sei vices and 
sacrilici's in the war, tin' Netlierl.ands tak¬ 
ing upon itself this obligation, in consid- 
.i ration of its great accession of territory, 
and the acquisitiou of a secure frontierj 
and England assuming half the liurden, 
.because she retained four Dutch colonies 
that had been cajniired during the war. 
It was a condition of tliis .‘igreeinent, that 
the aiiiiiiity above mentioned .should 
cease, provided that the possession of the 
Bcigic provinces should be severed from 
the domain of the king oftheNethei- 
laiids, jjrevious to the complete liquidatjon 
of the loan. The ministerial party ui 
parliament urged that the separation 
which had taken jilace was of a nature not 
contein|)lated in the original ugroement; 
that it liad not been etli'cled by the inter¬ 
ference of England ; that she still rettiiii- 
ed the colonies,' in consideration of re¬ 
taining which, she bad assumed tlie obli¬ 
gation; and that she therefore still eon- 
tiimed responsible for her share of the 
debt. In these views, ministers were oup- 
poited by a mc|ority of both lioiiaes. 'Phe 
Dutch king still refiJbed to accede to the 
treaty of November, and, although urged 
by the conference to ojien negotiations 
with Belgium, for the amicable adjust¬ 
ment of the disputed points, and although 
Leopold professed himself ready to con¬ 
sent to some reasonable modifications of 
that treaty, which had been riltified by all* 
the coiyrtB of Europe, declared, neverthe¬ 


less, in a note, addre^ed tb the confer¬ 
ence, lowai'ds the end of S’^tember, that, 
relying on the suppdrt of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, he was determined to maintain his 
honor, without conceding points of vital 
importance to his kingdom. In these 
measures of resistance, the Dutch king 
was warmly supported by the nation,' 
which felt great confidence in its ability te 
defend tliein. His army was higbly effi¬ 
cient, and bis ships and fortresses in die 
best state of jireparation. I’lie Belgians 
were likewise discontented with tli'e long 
delays which had taken [ilaco, anil eager 
to begin hoslilities. In the middle of 
October, it was decided by the confer¬ 
ence that measures should be taken to 
compel the king of the Ni'llierlaiids to 
submit to their terms. Prussia, in a com- 
muuicatioii transmitted, (iciober 13, to the 
Ereiicb ministry, declared lier apjirobatioi,! 
of coercive measures, so far os tliev had 
for tbcir object to blockade jiorts and 
coasts, hut would not consent to the en¬ 
trance of French troop.s into Belgiiini, un¬ 
less lbi‘ king of Holland should connini 
acts of hostility against that jiower. The 
ordinary session of the statcs-general of 
the Netherlands was opened 6n the l.'ith, 
by a sjieeeh from the throne in which 
are these words: “ I am bajiji} in being 
able lo stale to your high migbtjnesses that 
the nie.ans ofilefence orgamzeil along our 
froiitiens are on llii' most satisfiieiory 
footing, and that our land and sea forces 
merit tlie greatest jinii.so loi llicir disci- 
])line, their warlike ardor and tJieir fideli¬ 
ty. If the interest oi' the country should 
require a greater display of I’orces, I am 
prepared^ with all iieccs'.ary means lor that 
])urpose. The |)rovincnd and eornmunal 
administrations lane teniiinated their la¬ 
bors relative to the levy of tlie uiibtia and 
eomniiina) giianls; our colonies are sup¬ 
plied with the troops and sliqis necessary 
for their defence; and our fislierics and 
commerce have received the requisite prn- 
tection.J’ 'Po bring this long-protracted 
dispute to a close, a cciiveiitiou was final¬ 
ly concluded beiw'een I'Vuncc and Eng¬ 
land (October 22), requiring Belgium to 
surrender Venloo, and Holland .\ntwcrp. 
by the 2d of November. If ibis requisition 
was not complied with by Holland at that 
date, it wiis stipulated, between the two 
contracting powem, that the couihined 
fleet of France and Great Britain should 
blockade tlie Dutch ports; and, if Ant¬ 
werp was not suiTcndered by the I2th, 
that a French army should enter Belgi¬ 
um, and begin its march towards that city 
on ihe 15th. In the preamble of this con- 
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ally forcing it round, will noon cause the 
chisel to peueti’atcbut if the ground is 
hard or strong, the jvorkmen strike the 
chisel down with repeated blows, so as 
to peck tlieir way, often changing their 
situation by walking round, which breaks 
the stones, or other hard sub-stances, that 
may happen to obstruct its progress. The 
labor is vorj' considerably reduced by 
means of mi elastic wooden pole, placeil 
horizontally o\er llic well, from which a 
chain is brouglit down and attached to 
the ring of the handle. This pole is 
usually made' lust at oiu* end as a fulcrum, 
by being set into a heap of hi'avy loose 
stoneS: at the other end tlie laborer gives 
it a slight uj)-aud-down vibrating motion, 
corresponding to the beating motidii of tlio 
workmen below, by which means the (‘las- 
ticity of the Jiole, in rising, lifts the handle 
and pecker, and thereby verv eonsiderahly 
dininushcs the labor of ihe woikmeii. 
AVlieu the hole has been tints opened by a 
chjse.l, as far as its length will pennif, the 
chisel is withdrawn, and ;i soi l ofevlindri- 
cal auger attaelied lo tin' handle, for the 
purpose of drawing up the diit or broken 
stones which htivt* been disturbed b^ the 
chisel The auger being introduced into 
tlie h' ie, and turned round liy the work¬ 
men, the dirt or broken stones will pass 
through the ajicrture at bottom, and fill 
the cylinder, which is then drawn uji, 
and discharged at the top of the auger, 
the valve prev enting its escape at bottom. 
In order to pein‘trate deeper into the 
grfiund, an iron rod is now to be atUielied 
to the chisel liy screwing on to its ujijier 
end, and the rod is uKo liisteiied to the 
handle by sciewing into its socket. 'I’he 
chisel having thus become, lengthened, 
by the addition ol' the rod, it is again iii- 
Iroduced into the hole, and th(> ojieiatio/i 
of pecking or forcing it dowm, is earned 
on by the vvorkmen as befoie. Wlieiithe 
ground has been thus jierllirated, as liir as 
the chisel and it' rod will leach, they 
must be wiihdrawii, in order again to in¬ 
troduce the auger, to colh’ct and bring up 
the rubbish, which is done by altaching 
it to the iron rod, in place of thi' chisel. 
Thus, as the hole bccotni's deepened, 
other lengths of iron rods arc added, by 
coiinoctiiig them together. T)ic necessity 
of frequently vvitlidraw mg the rods from 
tho hold, in order to eolleet the mud, stones 
or rubbish, ami the great friction [iro- 
duced by the rubbing of the tools against 
its sides, as well as the lengths of the rods 
augmented in the jirogrcss of the ojiera- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of several 
hundred feel, render it extremely incon¬ 


venient, if not impossible, to raise .tlieirt 
by band. ,A tripedal standard is there¬ 
fore generally constructed, by three scaf¬ 
folding poles tied together, over the bole, 
from tlie centre of wliicli a wheel and 
axle, or a jiair of pulley blocks, arc sus¬ 
pended, lor the jiiirpose of lianliiig up 
the rods, and from which hangs the Ibrk. 
This Icirk is to he brought dowin under 
tlie shoulder, near the top of eacli rod, 
mid made fast to it by jia-ssiiig a pin 
tlirougli two little boles in the claws. 
The rods are thus drawn iiji, about fieven 
feet at a time, which is the usual distance 
helvvecii cucli joint; and at every hmd a 
fork is laid horizontally over tlie liole, 
w'iih the shoulders of the lovvi'r rod rest¬ 
ing bctvvi'im Its claws; by wliirli means 
till* rods arc jirei ented fiom sinking down 
into till' bore again, while the iipjan 
length IS im.scrcwcd and rcmoveil. in 
atlacliitig and di'tncbing these lengths of 
rod, a wrench is employed, by which 
they are tinned round, apd the screws 
forced 11 ]) to their linn bearing. 'I’Iki 
boimg IS sometimes jierfornicd, lor tlie 
first sixty or a bniidrcd feet, by a chisel 
of tvvo ajiii a half inches wide, and elean-d 
out by a gouge of two and a (juarler 
diameter, and then the hole is widened 
by a tool, 'fins is merely a chisel, four 
iiiclich w iilc, but vv ith a giiMlc jiiit on at its 
lower jiait, foi llie jiinnosc oj' keeping it 
in a jicriicndiciilai (lirectinn : the lower 
jMirt is not intciiilcit to peck,' but to pass 
down till' bole previously made, while 
the sides of ilic chisel operate in enlarg¬ 
ing the li(‘le to four iiu he.'*. The process, 
liovvevcr, is generally jicrformcd at one 
op'-ratiori, by a eh ism of four inches .vide, 
and a gouge of tliroc iiicbes and three 
(juarfei's. *11 is obvious, that jilacing and 
(lisplaciiig the lenglhs of rod, w'hich is 
done every time that tlu' auger is required 
Jo he iniroihieed or witlidruwii. must, of 
itsell) he extremely tronhle.some, inde- 
jiendctit of the labor ol' boring; but yet 
the operation iirorreils, wheii no iinpro- 
jiilioiis eiremiistimees attend it, with a 
liicility almost incredible. Soinetiines, 
however, roek.s intereepl the way, wliieh 
require great labor to |»eiietrate ; but tlii.s is 
always elfi'eted by peeking, wliieh slow¬ 
ly ])iilvn“rizes the stifle. 'J’lie most im- 
|ileasailt cireimistaiiee attendant upon 
this business, is the oceasional breaking 
’of a rod inlo the hole, wliieh soinelimes 
creates a delay of many day.s, and an iii- 
ealriilahle labor in drawing n[i the lower 
jioitioii. When till'water is oblained in 
siieli tjuantilies aiiii of siiidi quality as 
may be required, tJie bole is dressed or 
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finished by 'passing down it tbe diamond 
ciiisel: this is to make the sides smooth, 
previous to* putting in the pipe* This 
chisel is attached to rods and to tlie 
handle, as before described ; and, in its 
descent, ilie workmen continually walk 
round, by which tlie hole is madf! smooth 
and cylindrical. In the progiTSS of the 
boring^freijuent veins of water twe passed 
tlirough ; but, as those arc small streams, 
and perhaps inipregnafed with mineral 
substances, th(' operation is <-arried on 
until an afierture is made into a mam 
sjirin^, W’diich will sometimes flow up to 
the surface of the eaith. This must of 
eoiii-si; depend U])on the level of itS soiiiTC, 
which, if in a neighboring hill, will fre- 
quentl}" cause the water to rise up and 
produce a continued fountain. Jtut if 
the altitude of the distant .sjiimg hajtpens 
to be below the surface of the ground 
where the horing is efl'ected, it sometimes 
happens that a well of eonsideralile ca¬ 
pacity is obliged to be dug down to that 
level, in order to form a reservoir, into 
which the water iiiaj flow, and from 
whence it must be raised by a [iilmp; 
while, in the former instance, a continued 
foimtaiii may be obtained. Ilenci' it 
will always be a iiiatter of doubt, in Icm I 
countries, whether w'ater can be jirociiri'd 
whicli will flow near to or over the 
surface: if this cannot be efli-cted, the 
jirocess of boring will be of little' or no 
advantage, execfit as an experiment to 
ascertain the liict. In ordei tti keep the 
water pure ;md , iincontammated with 
mineral spri/igs, the Jiole is cased for a 
I'onsiderahle dejitli with a metallic pipe, 
about a (piartiT of an inch smaller than 
the bore. I’his is generally niadi' of tin, 
(though sometiUK's of cojiper or lead), m 
convenient lengths ; and, as each length is 
let down, it is held hj a shouldei resting 
in a fork, while anollier length is p.older- 
ed to it; by which means a continued 
pipe is earned through the bore as'far as 
may be found necessaiy, to exclude land 
siirings, and to jirevent loose, eartlj or 
sand from falling in and choking ihi* 
aperture. 

Hotargo. (See Mallei.) 

Bottigku, ('Ihii’Ics Augustus, a rch'- 
braled German arclpiologist, was born at 
Reichenb,ach, in Saxony, in l/tiO, .and was 
educuK'd at Leipsic and Gottingen. After 
having been some time engaged in the 
business of instruction, he went to Wei¬ 
mar, at the stiggestion fif Herder, and was 
director of thi' gvnmasiuiii or high school 
there from 17!M till 1804. At Weimar, 
the society of Gothe, Herder, Wielaiid 


'and Schiller had a favorable e^ct upon - 
his tastes and progrette in learning; and, 
bis intimacy with Henry Meyer, in cop- 
nexion with whom he aftehwai'ds pub- . 
lisl;ed several archaiological Svorks, led ' 
him to direct his studies to that branch of • 
literature. At this [leriod, Bdttiger ed¬ 
ited the .Tounial of P'ashion, and, from 
1707, the New German Mercii'iy, and was 
an acti\e contrdnitor to several periodical 
liiihlicatioiis. Ills principal work, which 
was iie\(T completed, was liih Fxplaiia- 
fioii of Ancient Vasi's {l ascncrklunmg), 
ill three parts. The object of tins work 
w as to gi\e nxiew of tbq liistory of an¬ 
cient art. with comjilete notices of the 
Grecian inytliology. Another work of , 
Bdttiger’s, which has been vx'iy favorablj 
rcccned, is iiiw Sahma, or Bonian Lady at ^ 
her Toilet, illiisfrative of the habits and ' 
maimers, A c., of the Boman ladies. In 

1801, Bottiger rcceited the jilace of di¬ 
rector of the Ktinhes of the pages iiiDres- i 
den, and, in 181.'), was ai>]iointed o\erseer 
of the royal niiiSeurn'of antiques. Heie 
he delivered jiiihlie leetures upon various 
subjects of arcluenlogy, at diflerent times, 
some of winch have been printed. In 
18‘2(), he began to edit a journal dev'oted 
to nrchieogiapliy and inytliology, under 
the title of Amalihea. 

Boiuac. (See Bnlac.) 

Bourrif.nnf, Louis Antoine Fauveiet 
do, sccietary of Niijioleoii, was horn .luly 
}>, 17(19, and foniiod a fliciidshiji vvitli 
>oiuig Boiitijiarte ;it the sehool of Brieime. 

In 1788, he went to tlie University of Loip- 
Mc to study (jerinaii and law; afterwards 
vusited Poland; vvtis, m 1792, PVeiich 
s('rret;u-v of li'itatioii m Stuttgart; aftei- 
vvards lived for a short time, during the 
same yeiu-, in 1‘aris ; went again to Lcqi- 
sic, where lie'married ; was iinprisniied 
ill Saxony lor two months; aflerwards 
lived HI retirement until his former fel¬ 
low-pupil liad c.oniinetieed his career at 
the head of the army of Italy, and in 
1797, heeauic his secretary. ^i 1801, he 
■ lived with flic first consul iii^lhe Tuile- 
ries, and was made counsellor of state. 
Ills knovvleilge and skill made him useful 
to Najioleou, and he seems to liave hj no 
means a low oimiiou of his own met its. 
He apjieiirs to have entered into iiionej 
speeulafioiis unliceoniin'g llie jirivaiU' I'ec- 
retarv of Najioleon, which eiiahled his 
adversaries to jirocure his tlisniisMoii in 

1802. He asserts, on the other hand, that 
Joseph Bonaparte wished liiin to engage 
in specnlaUoTis, and, upon his refusal, tK>- 
eaiiic his im|iiaealile enemy. But wi; 
shall see what credit i^ due to Bourn- 
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onne'e sta^rmenis, when not siippoitod 
from other quarte.re. In IBO.'ijhisfriends ob¬ 
tained an appointment for him as minister 
to the men\l)ers of tlio Tjower Saxon cir¬ 
cle ; and he. went to reside in Ilamburp;. He 
did not receive the confidence of the gov¬ 
ernment, because of liis leniency towards 
the emigrants, and bei'ause lie was strong¬ 
ly suspected of winking, lor pecuniary 
considerations, at thi* lireach of the con¬ 
tinental system, and of not Ixiing sincerely 
attached to tli(“ government of the em¬ 
peror. Whatiner finmdation tliere may 
have been for these charges, he tells us 
himself, m his wprk mentioned below, 
that he sent to general Driesen, in the 
Russian service, a zealous adherent to the 
count de Provence (Louis XIII), thedrafi 
of a royalist jiroclaniation to ilie ['Vench 
people! and yet he was astonished that 
the Ereiich governmi'iit treated him with 
snsjiieion. He says himself, that Irom 
1810, he believed in the leturn oi' the 
Bourbons. In 1811, hi‘letiinied to Paris, 
and vainly llattered'himself with the liojie 
of recovering the liwoi of Najioleoii. 'I’o- 
wnrds the end of |i(> says .Najioleon 

wished him to go to Switzerland, to treat 
with die allies, o/lering him. at the same 
time, orders and the diieal title. Ibit he 
rcfii.scd. He and his faniilt wen* dili¬ 
gently occupied. Ill the w intei of 181,‘{, 
in transcrihing rojalwi proelat>iations. 
By the influeiiCH of'I'allev rand, he was 
made director-goiicrul of the po.sts, b\ tlie 
pro\isioiiary governiiieiit; hut. soon after 
the return of IjOUis X\’JIJ, count I'er- 
rand reeened his jihiec, and Boiirrienne 
had only the title of eoiiiisellor of state. 
A few days after IJiajioleon’.s landing, on 
Ills return from Elba, the king made him 
jirefect of the police of I’tiris, Ilis first 
charge was to arrest Foiiche, who, Ikav- 
ever. esea|)ed. (See Olnniio.) Boiirri- 
eiine followed the king, was sent to Ham¬ 
burg, WToti' in tin* Hamhur^n- ('onr- 
Spondnit against N.'ijioleon, retiirned wuth 
the rojalr^ to J’aris, but was not em¬ 
ployed liyflie goviTinnent. In IPl.") and 
1821, he was ideeted deputy lor tlie de- 
jiartment of Vomie, and, in his report on 
the budget in istil, showial a ver\ friend¬ 
ly spirit towards the missionuiK's and 
frhes ignorantmx, whil.st he hardly allowed 
the necessary funds for the siqiport of 
schools and scienei'. He wils believed to 
be the author of the Jfisfoire de Bonaparte, 
par an Homme qai ne I'n pas quille depnis 
quinze. Jins, and even of the Manmerit de 
Bainte, HMine. The first he lias «*x- 

I ircssly disavowed ; and it soon liecanie 
mown that In; did not write the second. 


But he is the author of'Mhnaires de M. 
dc Bourriennt sur JJapolion, le. IXrcctoire, 
le ConsvJat, VHmpire, ct la Restauration 
(10 vols., Paris, 1820), a irt ork which at¬ 
tracted gregt attention, but which does not 
tend to give an delated idea of M. dc 
Bourneiine’s character. The work is not 
without value, where its stateniwiits arc 
confirmed from other quaiters, btft con¬ 
tains much that is drawn from doubtful 
souiees, and many niisrcjiresentationa,' 
which have been clearly diHjiroved. Gen¬ 
erals Belhurd, (hmrgtiud, Davoiist, Bou- 
hiy de la Meurthe, .loseph Bonafiarti', 
f^aiiibacfues, and the Prii.ssian ininisU'i 
Von Sti'in. ha\e shaken or overthrown 
the eri'dit of many jiarts of his boqk.—See 
the Ertois, roluninnj and Involuntary, of 
,\t. de lionrnennt (2 \ols., Paris, iklO). 
Biuirrienne’s work has heen translated 
into English, and has heen republished in . 
the E. States. We w'ould recommend an 
edition (also republished in this country, 
Philadelphia, 1K‘}2, in one volume) “with 
Notes, nowlirst added fiom the Dictation 
of Najioleon at St. Helena, from the Me¬ 
moirs of the Duke of Rovigo, ol‘(ienerat 
Rajip, of f'onstant. and iiiimerous other 
authentic Souiees.” The work oiigtil not 
to be re.ad without also eonsutting thi' 

“ Errors” above mentioned. It was lately 
rcjiorted in the jiubhe jirints that M.'de 
Boiirrienne luid become insane. 

Bowruvu, .lohn, doctor of laws; an 
English poet, well known for his numer¬ 
ous translations from the poetry of vari¬ 
ous nations. Ilis travels in various coun¬ 
tries of Eiirojie mad<‘ him acipiainteil 
with ili^' languages and mariiie.is of the 
diflerent nations. 1'Jic first fruit.s of In.s 
•icijuisitions wen* the Sjieeimi'iis of the 
Russian Poets (2vols., London, 1821—2.1. 
His h.'taviaii Anthology (Loiidtiii, 1824), 
consisting of translations Ifoin the earlier 
tiiid later Dutch poet.s, is not so striking as 
the jirevions work, because the original.s 
.arc mfi>rlor. In the Ancient Poetry and 
Romances of Sjiaiii (London, 1824), jinh- 
hshed in connexion with Van Dyk, he 
has jireseiityd many Sjianish ballads of" 
merit, wliieh had escajied his distinguished 
jiredecesHor. Lockhart, in his Ancient 
Sjianish Ballad.s. Subsequently, ho ])i-o> 
dueed Sjii'emiens ofj the Polish Poets 
(London, 1827),and, in the .same year,his 
Servian popular Poetr}\ His Poetry of 
the Magyars (London, 18,10) makes usac- 
(juainted with the i>roduetions of the Hun¬ 
garian muse. His latest work is a collec¬ 
tion of Bohemian songs and ballads, Ches- 
kian Anthology (London, 1812); and he 
is about to publish, in connexion witlv 
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Borrow, a translation of Scandinavian 
songs. His translations are geiiemlly faith¬ 
ful spirited. 

BoTfi>F, Charles. (See Orrery, Earl of.) 

Brank. (See Burkwheal.) 

Brant. (See Goose.) 

Breakwater. (Sec Delaware Break¬ 
water.) 

Briwsewater, Di;kf. ok. (See Eger- 
ion, Franris.) 

Bronchotomy. (See Tracheotomy.) 

Brooke, Lort>. (See Grerdlc.) 

BrOjUkoracas. (See J nmpyre.) 

Broossais, Ernneis Joseph Victor, a 
eelebrated I’reneh tnedieal writer and 
physician, was honi fit St. Mfilo, in 177‘2, 
and piir.sned his elassicfil studies fit the 
college of DjUcin. On the hreaking out 
of the revolution, he .served njiward.s ol'a 
year as a grenadier, and av.ms iiftenvard.s 
employed for three yeans, as surgeon’s 
mate, in the hosjiitals at Bn'st and in the 
navy. His lather, fi snigeon, laid in- 
striieted him in surgery, find he had 
studied anatomy at Brest. Bichat had 
gone through a similar coiinsi* <d‘ ('dnea- 
tion, having heeii an anatomist, and a 
surgeon, before be laid become a plivsi- 
cifiii. Bron.ssais, aller having served two 
yeans more as iLssistant .singeon, n'tired 
front the .sitvicc in 17J1S, and devoted 
himsell' to the study of botanv, materia 
mcdica, and tif medii'iil vv orKs. The next 
year, he vviTit to Pari.s, find spent four 
years there in iittending leetmes on the 
medical sciences, and, having received 
the degiic of doctor of'medieim', ('on- 
timied m the capital for two veins, occu¬ 
pying him.self with the stud) of medical 
works. At the eApiratioii of that time, 
be obtained the post of physician in the 
army, and spiait three yeais in that ein- 
' ployment. Tiie state of bis health then 
obliged him to return to Paris, where be 
published his Ilistoire des Phlegmusies, 
on JnfammalionschronignesCi vols.. Hvo., 
1808). He soon idler resumed his jiost 
in the army, and was surgeon in chief to 
the ariny in Spain i’or six years, constant¬ 
ly engaged in collecting new results from 
his observations, and men.siiring theories 
by their apjilieation to pnietice. In 1814, 
M, Broussais returnt'd to Paris, and was 
appointed second jifofessor at the bos[n- 
tal Val de (Ir.ice, and, in 1820. chief phy¬ 
sician and first professor at the e.xperi- 
inental military lios]iital of Paris. In 
1817 appealed the second edition of bis 
Histmre des Phlegmasies chroniques, and 
bis Examen de la Doctrine medicale geni- 
ralement adopth, el dr.<i .Systemrs modemes 
de Nosologic. Tliesp, with bis 'I'reatise on 


Pbysiology'^ applied to Pathology, .contain 
his peculiar system, ■known u^er tlie 
title of physiological piedicine. The first 
of these works displays extensive khowl- 
edge and sound judgment; the second i.s 
distinguished for the boldness of its views, 
and Its paj’ndoxical and .sophistical spirit. 
In considering Broussais's system, it is to 
be borne in mind, that the French school 
of ])iactuval medicine had follnvved the 
Pmelian I'Vstem, which laid piirticnlaf- 
.stri’ss upon die imporlaiice of the diflei- 
ent ti.'sues of die body in disease, and 
had •iound a ’follovvei and jierfecter in 
the eeiebiail'd Bichat.' (4ee Birhid, in 
this Aiipeiidiv.) Broiissa# fi]»}ihed Bi¬ 
chat’s doctrine of the hfe of the difierent 
tissue's to the dneuM'.^ of these part.s fold 
jiailicnifiiii to then uifhminmtion.s, but 
evteiided this jiiiiieijile nincli loo far. 
'J'his .system corre^pends in many points, 
jifirtn ularly as laid down lu the Examen, 
with the views of Brown (see Ihown, 
.lohn), although Broitssiif- himself atl'eel.s 
to have nothing in common with the 
Brniionifm .system. Accoidiiigto Bious- 
sais, lil'c consists mendy in the possibility 
and the necessity of exciti'inent, or in ii- 
ritfihihty, and is preserved only when a 
])io])er degree ol’IIritabihty exists. 'J'lie 
excitation is sometimes too pv.wi'rful {,mr- 
ijrilalion), sometimes too fi-eble [adyna¬ 
mic). blit the former is nioie cotmnoii 
thiin the latter. Jhit in no casi' are lhe.se 
Slates, at least primarily, geneial through¬ 
out the sy'stem ; for the body consists of 
a great iiimiber of organs and lissiie.s, en¬ 
dowed with very ditieieiit degrees of 
sensibility, and theieflne very ditreieiitly 
affected by the same exlernal circum- 
.stances. 'I'liey are all lonipiised in the 
three systeni.s, the saiigmneous, the lym- 
jihatic and the nenons. In all cases, 
therefoie, it is only some iiarticular organ 
which i.s di.sea.sed, iheotheis being afl’ect- 
ed by .sympathy, and each in a peculiar 
maipier,' according to the nature of its 
tissue, and its specific sensibility. There 
is no .such thing fis a general disease, in¬ 
dependent of the jiiimary disease of a piu- 
ticiilar organ ; and to detenniiii'that oriran 
is the proper purpose of exainination. 
The disease of a fiarticular oigiin is com¬ 
municated by sym|ialhy, because the 
sniignineous and nervous .sysicnis are 
coniieeted together in the most intimate 
manner, by their minutest lanulications. 
These symyiathies are jiiiitlv organic, and 
jiartly i-elative (syrnpaihii's di nlation), the 
former mnnife.stiJig themselves in the 
circulatory, si'cretory and other vital 
functions, the latter in the s[»here of vol 
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HDtary ^notion, sensibility, anti mental 
• activity. Ujton thki' sympathies depend 
the indirations of the crisis and metastasis, 
both of whicl) are accidental, and not 
nccessiiry phenomena, the former indi¬ 
cative of healthy, the latter of morbid 
symjiathies. 'I’lic symiiathetic iudainma- 
tions of the stomach and small intestines, 
of the heart and of the brain, are the 
most common. In the first case, the rc- 
.sltTlt is ffastro-ententis ; in the second, 
fever; in ;hc third, ncnrosi.s. The j^astro- 
enteritis, bcin^' oficn primary, as well as 
sympathetic, in its origin,* is the iiiost 
common of di^ascs, and is, according to 
Broi].>sais'.s eipression, la base dc la pa- 
tlutlogif. The tberai>caric, jirmciplc.^i of 
the system arc exceedingly simple, leav¬ 
ing litth' to nature, and considering the 
method of ex|)ecting the crisis not only 
inefficacious, buy iniuiioii^, as allowing 
the disease to confirm and d(‘\ elope itself 
Since, in most diseases, theie is an inflain- 
niation of some jiiij'lieiilar oigan, either 
priininy or seeondaiy, the topical applica¬ 
tion of anlijiblogisties i-, the first remedy 
to be employed. .Xs the crisis should be 
anticipated, the remedy should be jiower- 
fnl; and as gastro-eiitentis occurs 111 almost 
all liisi .ises, the a[iplication of leec.hes to 
the region of the stomach is one of the 
most univi'r.sal of remedies. Abslmenci', 
'■diluents, and, m rare cases, geni’ral blood¬ 
letting, are to be eiiiiiloyed as au\iharic.s. 
The stimulant method i-- rarely indicated, 
as eases of primary debility aie very ran*. 
This system, of which v\c have here only 
sUetclied the outlines, has attraeted miicii 
attention 111 France ; but, although it has 
elfected some good, does not a))pear likely^' 
to be jiermanciitly receued. IJesides the 
work.s ol' llroussais, we would refer to 
Spitta's JVova: Dorirvia Pailudogicm 
£pi7omc ((iottingen,'^l82'2). see, al.so, Lr.v 
Mcdinii't Fniiii'tiis Contiiiiporaln.i (IH‘27 
and 1H08), vvjiicli contains a notice of 
Brnus>ais. 

Buow.> IMv ERsiTY. (Sec Proridnirr.) 

Bruxswick. 'I’o what has been saal 
of the duchy of Brunswick in the hodv 
of the work, we add a short account oj' 
the late event.s ui ihnf stale, taken from 
the American .Annual Register for IKJO 
—1831. ‘■'riie king of England had 
been the guardian of the minority oi’ the 
duke oi’Brunswick; and while e.vercising 
that office, it had become nece.ssary to 
make the institutions of the duchy con¬ 
form to tlio change in the circumstances 
of (iermany. To the abolition of the 
patrimonial jurisdictions, as well as to 
many aiTangemeuts personal to himself. 


the young duke, on < coming of age, ob¬ 
jected ; and, not content with repudiating 
the acts of his guardian, he ptiblishcd 
most abusive manifestoes against George 
IV and count Munster, the Hanoverian 
minister of state, by whom tin! .king’s 
Gcnnan affairs weir pnnciiially man¬ 
aged. His royal highness even conde¬ 
scended to send, through the celebrated 
hoisc-dealer Tuttersall, a challenge to 
count Munster, to meet him in single 
combat. The proceedings of the duke 
of Brunswick were brought to the,notice 
.of the diet lyv the king of England, m hi.s 
cbaracler of king of Hanover; and, as the 
former pnii(!'e refused the mediation of 
Austria and Prussia, and, though only the 
sovereign of 200,000 subjects, declared 
that he would rather try the fortune of 
war than submit to any reconciliation, the 
assembly of the confederacy had no 
ground for refusing its interjiosition. In 
1829, everv point in controvei-sy was de¬ 
cided against the duke; and he, having 
di'clmed making an ajiology, w ithdrawing 
Ills olfensive |)ublications, or doing any 
thing else that was re(|uired of him, the 
(bet took, in the follow ing year (1830), efii- 
eient means to enforce itsdecree. Tlu’king 
of .''axoiiy was about moving his troojis to- 
wai.ds Brunswick, when the death of the 
kmir of I'higland suspended bis arrunge- 
mi'iits; and the siihseijueiit conduct of 
the duke, within his own domimona, ren¬ 
dered unnecessary the further action of 
any e.Mernal fmce. As his royal higline.ss 
had maiiifc.-tcd no more wisdom in the 
goveriiiic.nt of Ins duchy than in his 
traiisaotions abroad, lie was naturally ap- 
prciietisive lest the popular movcitionts 
Vvhich occurred in l-'rancc and Belgium, 
during the sumiiK'r of 1830, should be 
imitated elsewhere to his prejudice. To 
guard against an insurrection in his eajii- 
tal, he had filared cannon in several parts 
of the town ; hut,*on his return from the 
theatre on the Orb of Re|)tcmber, he was 
attacked by the mob, from whose fury he 
only ('scaped by promising to eomjily with 
all their (leinaiids. 'J’he.se W'cre, first, the 
removal of the camion ; second, the con¬ 
firmation of the constitution granted un¬ 
der the guardlanshij) of the king of Eng¬ 
land ; third, a sti jiulatif n not to run away, to 
evade till* edict of the diet; fourth, not to 
send away his mone.v. The duke, notwith¬ 
standing his forced us.serit, having refu.sod, 
till' next morning, to llilfil ins jiledge, and 
intimati'd that he should employ the can¬ 
non to maintain his authority, the insur¬ 
rectionists proceeded to substantiate their 
claims by force. The military refused to 
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firo Oft the citiz('iiy: tlic duke’s palace was 
burned; and he escaped to the frontiers. 
The brother’of the duke was iniinediatc- 
ly proclaimed sovereign ; anti lie contin¬ 
ues to reign as such, witli the concur¬ 
rence of all the princi|)al courts. 

Buckeye. (See Horse-Clieslnut.) . 

Buckiiurst. (See Sackville.) 

BiiciftNCJiAM, John Sheffield, duke of. 
(See Shijfield.) t 

Budkssin. (See Bautztn.) 

Mui.l and Bear; terms used on the 
T 40 udoji stock exchange. (See Stock 
Erchanfre.) 

BuiiWKR, ICdwaid l^arle Lyllini, the 
sou of general Biilwcr, was horn in 1803, 
and is descended of an old, and wealthy 
liutiily, in the county of Norl’olk. IIis 
father died in IHOO, and Ins education was 
superinteiidt'd by his ijiotlier. He entered 
the university of ('amhridge, and, ^^hlle 
there, gained a jirize lor a ])oeni on sculp¬ 
ture. After some inetiical productions, 
Weeds and VVildflowers (1830), and 
O’Neill or th«‘ Rebel (1827), he published 
lus first [irose work, the no\el called Falk¬ 
land (1827); and in 1828 appeared his 
I’elh.iin, which first attraett'd iiiucii atten¬ 
tion to linn. ’J'his was followed, in 1820, 
by the Disowned, and Devereux, the lat¬ 
ter of which is a historical romance. 
Paul (3ift(ird (1830) is a political satire. 
In 1831, he published a satire in terse, 
. the Siame.se Twins, and, in 1832, bis novel 
of Eugene Arum. Since 1832, In' Iul" 
been the editor of the New Monthly Mag¬ 
azine. lb‘ is now a member oi’ parlia- 
nient. Ills brother Ileiiiy has been in 
jiarliament a number ol' yeai-s. Bultter’.s 
novels contain much tigoroiis jiainting 
of scenes and characters, flisfigured by 
a ton ambitious stt’le. Their moral tone 
is |ow, and their general tendency to make 
jiroffigacy agreeabh', 

BurNouk, Eugene, orientalist at Paris, 
and secretary ol‘ the Asiatic socii'ty there 
occiijiies himself chiefly with the .studt 
of Indian languages and ancient PiTsian. 
He first made himself known bt a work 
which he published in connexion with 
])rofeB.sor Lassen, in Bonn— Essai sur Ic 
Pali, ou Lnngue sitcric dcla Presqiie ih au- 
<deld du Gauge (Paris, 1828), in which he 
treats of the Pali language, a branch of 
the Saii.scrit, in which the sacred books 
of the Buddhists, in Cevloii and the Bir¬ 
man em|»ire, are written. 'Phe Pah was, 
until then, almost entirely unknowm. In 
the Journal Jlsiatique, Biinioiif published 
several iuterestiiig essays, e. g. on the Ta- 
niul alphabet (April, 1818), on some geo¬ 


graphical names in ttie Tamul territory 
(October, 1828), on tlie Siamese language 
(September, 1829), and extracts of several 
Puranas. His most important work is 
the edition of Vendidad-Sade, an impor¬ 
tant jiart of the Zend-.divc8ta (Zend-Aves- 
taj, in the Zeiul languagi*: Vendidad-Sa- 
d^, Vim dee Liures de Zoroaste viddii d’A- - 
pth k Manuscrit Zend de la Bibliolhiqve 
du Hoi, aver un Commentairc,une Trudue- 
liun JWoui'iMe tt unMemoiresur laEangui 
Zetide roneideree dam ses JRapports aver 
le Sanskrit d les anrieus Idiomes de 
rEurope. In May, 18:'{!^, eight numlier.-' 
of the Zend te.xt hud appeared (litlio- 
giajihed, fidio). A siiecimen of the com¬ 
mentary w,hi<‘h IS to follow, has appeared 
in the Journal Asiatique (Miij, 1829); and 
Bopp (q. V.) ha,', 111 the mean time, coni- 
iniiiucated several important observations 
on tin' Zend language, in the .Viinals foi 
Scientific ('riticism (in Gerhiau), as the 
Zend text, now jiublished, renders the 
sliidy of this language jiracticable. The 
resi'inblance of tlie Zi'nd to the Saiiscni, 
but at the same time its independent char¬ 
acter, are becoming more and more aji- 
parent. In 1832, Burnoiif w’a.s elected 
member of tlic academy of iii.scriptions. 

BtiRR, Aaron, president of tlie college 
at Princeton, New Jc'i'sej, wtis born at 
Fairfield, (Connecticut, in 1714, and gi'ad- 
uated at Yale colh'ge, in 1735. In 1742, 
he was invested with tin' jitustoral charge 
of the Pre.sb} terian church at Ncwaik. 
New .lei'sey, where he became Conspicu¬ 
ous by his talents anil learning. In 1748, 
he was elected the successor of 3Ir. Dick¬ 
inson to the presidenc} of the college tlici. 
at Elizabethtown, and afierwiird.sremoved 
to Newark, and them e to I’luiceton. He 
discharged the duties of that .station with 
great digmtj, popularitj and usefulness, 
till his death, in September, 1757. He 
was distinguished llir ibree and elegance 
of mind, learning, eloquence and excel- 
lenci' as a preadicr, piety, jiublic spirit 
and popularity, ktiovvledge of humnii iia- 
tiiie, jiolish of manners, and facility of 
communicating knowledge. His w ife wu' 
the daughter of the retcrend Jonathan 
1 Idwards, of Nortliiuiipton, and pos.'C.s.wd 
siijierior eiidowmenls, knowledge and jii- 
('t_\. His son, AiU’on Burr, became tice- 
piesident of the F. States. 

Bi'RZFM.AMi. (See Oronstadt.] 

Bi'stamente. (See Mexico, and Santa 
.l/'ia.) 

BuTtF.R-Cups. (See Jtanunctdus.) 

Buttonwood (See Plane Tree.) 

« 

) 
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V. 

1/AAHA. (See Kaaba.), 

Cabbage-Tree. (S«e Palmetto.) 

Cadet de Vaux died in 1828. 

(■^AEABASH. (See Passion-Flower.) 

Calcclati.ng Machine. From doctor 
Brew.ster’fi Natural Rla^rio we extract the 
follc/wing account of the calculating ma¬ 
chine, now prejtaring by Mr. Babbage for 
the British government:—Of all the ma¬ 
chines whieii have been constructed m 
modern times, the calculating machine is 
doubtless the most extraordinary. Pieces 
of mechanism, for ])erforming particular 
andnnctical ojicrations, have been long 
ago constructed ; but these bear no com¬ 
parison, either in ingenmiy or in magni¬ 
tude, to the gnmd desiirn conceued, and 
nearly executed, by Mr. Haliliagc. (Jreat 
as the jiowtT of iiiechaniMii i> known to 
Ik*, yet we ^ enture to sa_\ that manv of 
the most intelligent of our renders will 
scarcelj admit it to be possible that as¬ 
tronomical and navigation tables can be 
accuiafely coniiuited bj machinery; that 
the 1 . icliiiie can itself correct the errors 
wine ,11 it may eominit; and that the ic- 
siilts of its call uiations, when absolutely 
free trom error, can be printi'd off, with¬ 
out the aid ol’ hurnnii hands, or the ope¬ 
ration of human intelligence. All this, 
however, Mr. Babbage’s machine can do. 
The, calculating machine now construct¬ 
ing under the s'u|K'rintendence of the in¬ 
ventor, has been execiiteil at the ex})c,nse 
of till' British government, and is. of 
course, their jiropei;!) . It consists essen¬ 
tially of two j)art.s, a calculating part, and a 
printing jiart, both of which are nee(‘s.soiy 
to the fulfilment of Mr. Babbage’s vows ; 
for the whole advantage would 1m lost if 
the conipntations made by tin machine 
weie, cojned by hmiKUi h.ands and trans- 
fi'rred to t\ pes by the cominon process. 
The greater jtart of tl.c calculating ma¬ 
chinery is already constructed, and exhib¬ 
it.'! workmansliip of such extraordinary 
skill and bi'aiity, that nothing approaching 
to it has been witnessed. In order to cxe- 
ciift it, particularly those parts of the ap- 
[laratus which an* dissimilar to any used 
in ordinary' iiiechanic.al constructions, tools 
and machinery of great expense and com¬ 
plexity have be,en invented and construct¬ 
ed ; and, in many instances, contrivances 
of singular ingenuity have been resorted 
to, which cannot fail to prove extensively 
useful in various branches of the me¬ 
chanical arts. The drawings of tliis ma¬ 


chinery, which form a large jiart.of the 
work, and on which all the contrivance 
lias been bestowed, and all the alterations 
made, cover upwards of 400 square feet 
of'surface, and are executed with extra- 
ordiiiarj' care and precision. In so edm- 
plev a piece of mechanism, in which in¬ 
terrupted motions are propagated Hiinul- 
t.ineoiisly along a great variety «f trains 
of mechanism, it might have been sup- 
jiosed that obstructions would arise, or 
even incompatibilities occur, from tlio im¬ 
practicability of foreseeing all the [tossible 
combmatious of the jiarta; but this doubt 
lias beyn entirely removed, by the con¬ 
stant employment of a system of me- 
elianieaj notation invented b}' Mr- Bab¬ 
bage, vviiicli places distinctly in view, at 
I'vi'iy instant, the j)rogres.s of motion 
ihrongh all the parts of this or any other 
macluni*; and, by writing down in tables 
till* tiini's reipiired for all llie movements, 
this method renders it eiusy to avoid all 
risk of two opposite actions arriving, at 
the same instant, at any part of the en¬ 
gine. In the jirinfing part of the machine, 
less progress Ims U'en made in the actual 
execution than tn the calculating part. 
The cause* of this is the* greater fhftieiilty 
of its contrivance, not for transferring tin* 
eornpiilations I’roni the ealciilatmg part to 
the cojiper or other jilat** destined to re¬ 
ceive It, hnt for giving to the ])late ihself 
that nnmher and variety of movements 
which the forms adopted in printed tables 
may call for in practice. The practical 
object of the calculating engine is to 
eoinpute anil print a great variety and ex- 
*^ent of astrononiieal and navigation ta- 
hi.^s, whicli could not he done without 
enoi'inons intellcctiial and inaniml labor, 
and which, even if eyeeiited by such la¬ 
bor, could not he calculated with the 
requisite aeeiiracy. Mathematicians, as¬ 
tronomers and navigators do not require 
to he informed of the real value of such 
tables; hnt it niav be projicr to .state, for 
the information of others, tliat seventeen 
large folio volumes of logai'irhmie tables 
alone were ealeulated at an enormous ex¬ 
pense, by the French government, and 
that the* British government regarded 
these tallies to be of such national value, 
that they pro[iosed lo the French hoard 
of longitude to print an ahndgment of 
them, at the joint expense of the two na¬ 
tions, and offered to advance £5000 for' 
that purpose. Itesides logarithmic tables, 
Mr. Babbage’s machine will calculate ta¬ 
bles of tbe’pownrs and jiroducis of num¬ 
bers, and all astronomical tables for di*- 
termiuing the poifltions of the sun, moon 
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and planets; and the same mechanical 
principles have enabled him to integrate 
inn^rnerjible* equations of finite differ¬ 
ences ; tliat is, when the equation of dif¬ 
ferences is given, he can, hy setting ^ 
engine, produce, at the end of a given 
time, any distant term wliich may Ic- 
rccpiired, or any succe^ion of terms coin- 
mencinji at a distant point. Resides the 
cheapness and celerity with which this 
machine will perform its work, the abso¬ 
lute accuracy of the printed results de¬ 
serves especial notice, Ry pecadiar con¬ 
trivances, any small error, iiroduced by 
accidental dust, or by any slight inaccu¬ 
racy in one of the wheels, is corrected as 
soon as it is transmitted to the next; and 
this is done in such a manner as etlectu- 
ally to prevent any acciimidation of small 
errors fiom producing an erroneous figure 
in the iTSult. In onlc-r to comey some 
idea of this stupendous undertaking, we 
may mention the effects iiroduced by a 
small trial engine, coiistnicted by the in¬ 
ventor, and by which he computed the fol¬ 
lowing table from the formula 
The figures, as t^iey were ealeidated by 
the niaelime, were not exhibited to the 
eye, us in sliding rules, and similar iiistru- 
nieiits, but were actually (ircseiited to tlu' 
eye, on two ojipositi'sides of the machine, 
the nnmlN ‘1 tor (‘xaniple, appealing 
in figun^S before the jiersoii employed in 
^ copying. 

Table calculated hy a stiuiU I'rial Engine. 


41 

131 

:fK3 

797 

1.373 

43 

l.'il 

421 

8.5.3 

1447 

47 

173 

4C1 

911 

1,523 

.■i:} 

197 

.583 

971 

ICOl 

Cl 

223 

, .547 

103,3 

ICHl 

71 

251 

,593 

1097 

17tl3 

H3 

281 

(ill 

IIC3 

1847 

97 

313 

()9I 

1231 

193:1 

113 

:i47 

743 

1301 

2021 


While the machine was occupied in cal¬ 
culating this table, alriend of the inventor 
undertook to write down the fiiimhers as 
they appeai'ed. In coiiseqneuee of tli(“ 
■copyist writing (|uickly, he nithcr more 
than kept pace with the engine; but as 
soon as five figures appeared, the machine 
Was at least equal in s])eed to the writci. 
At another trial, tliitjty-tw'o numbers of 
the same table vvere ealeidated in the 
space of two minutes and thirty seconds; 
and as these contained eighty-two figures, 
the engine produced thirty-three figures 
every minute, or more than one figure in 
every two seconds. On tuiother occasion. 
It produced forty-four figures ])er minute. 
This rate of computation could he main¬ 


tained for any length of time ; and it is 
probable that few writers are able to copy 
with equal speed for rpany hours together. 
Some of that class of individuals ’ who 
envy all great men, and deny all great in¬ 
ventions, have ignorantly stated diat Mr. 
Rabhage’s invention is not new. The 
same persons, had it suited their purpose, 
would have maintained that themveiition 
of spectacles was an anticipatioti of die 
telescope; hut even this is more true than 
the .'dlegatioii, that the arithmetical ma¬ 
chines of Pascal and others were the 
tyqies of Mr. Jiahbage’s engine. T’he ob¬ 
ject of tlies(“ niaclniies was entirely dif¬ 
ferent. 'Pheir highest functions were to 
pel form the openitions of coniinon arith¬ 
metic. Mr. Ihibbiigc’s enp^ne, it is true, 
can uerlbrrn these operations also, and 
can extract the loots of immhers, and ap- 
• proximate to the roots of equations, and 
even to their impossible roots. Rut this 
is not its object. Its functioiq m contra-- 
distinction to tli.'it of all other contri¬ 
vances for ealcnlating, is to emhoily in 
machnierv the method of differences, 
winch lias never liefore hcen done; and 
the effects winch it is capable of produc¬ 
ing, and the works vvdiieli, in the course of 
a lew years, we expect to see it execute, 
w ill |tla(‘t‘ it at an infinite di.-tance from 
all other efforts of mechanical genius.^ 
(’vi.ico-Rusii. (See Kalmia.) 
('ai.ivliu. (See EyiofA.) 

(,'amaru.la ; a word first used in ypairi, 
hut now ill other couiitne.s also, to ex- 
jiie.ss the iiifiuetice of certain jicisons in 
ohsinicting the oiicration of the ollicial 
oigans of goveriiinent. When Ferdinand 
VJl, 111 reiuined to Spain, he was 

surrounded hy llatieiers, who jinwailed 
upon him to violate liis promise of giving 
the |KM)pIe a constitution. They were 
called eamantla, either Irom the room 
wht're they remained in waiting, or in al¬ 
lusion to the eoniicii of Castile [rnmara 
de Ca-ftilla). rmil the revolution of 1820 
(see Spain), this ramanlla i-onsisted most¬ 
ly of men vvttlioul talenfi hut pa.ssionateiy 
oppo.sed to eveiy thing new; hut when 
the king recovered* Ins power, in 182;j, 
tliey hecame more influential, and have 
since repeatedly mterferi'd with the min¬ 
isters. The thing itself is old etiougii: 
]>riest.'5, liivorites a,id women have often 
liirnied ramarilla.^ \ii iiioiiaichies and other 
govemnieuts. 'I’lie word was niiichtised 
in France dining the reign of Charles X, 
as its Spanush origin suggests the influ- 

' A pO|)ular .iro,oi nt rf this engine vvill lie,, 
(i)uu(t 111 Mr. Bahb'nte's ;iuere!.tiiig \oluHie On 
the Economy oj ^Uoiui/acUii a ^ 
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fenc^ of priests, which was also great, at 
' that lime, in Frant e. 

Camblet. {Seo.Camlet.) 

Cajiden (Charles Pratt), earl of, a distin¬ 
guished British lawyer and statesman of 
Sie last century, was the son of sir John 
Pratt, chief justice of the king’s bench, 
,and was born in 1713 After studying 
at Eton and King’s college, Cambridge', 
where he took the degree of M. A., in 
1739, and .obtained a lellowship, ho en¬ 
tered as a student at Lincoln’s imi, and, 
in due tune, was called to the bar. In 
1754, he was chosen member of parlia¬ 
ment for the borough of Downton. After 
acquiring great reputation as an advocate, 
he was, in 1759, appointed attorney-gen¬ 
eral, having, tjie same yeju’, been elei ted 
recorder of the city of Bath. In Janua¬ 
ry, 1702, he was called to the dignity of a 
serjeant-at-law, and elevated to the oftice ( 
of chief justice of the eonmion pleas, 
when be ‘received the honor of knight¬ 
hood. While he presided iii this court, 
Wilkes wtis airested on a general war¬ 
rant, as the author of the .\ortb Biitoii, a 
periodical paper which ga%e oft’euee to 
goveniment. lie was committed to the 
To’ocr, as a state prisoiu'r; and, being 
hi ought, in ohwhenee to a writ of haheas 
corpus, before the eourt of coiunion pl('a.s, 
the loid cliief justice l*ratl diseliarged liini 
from his confinement, on May (!, 17()3. 
The behavior of the judge on tin.-, occa- 
sioin and in the consetjuent jiidieial pro- 
ceeuiugs between the piinter.'' of the 
North Briton and the messengers of the 
house of commons, and olhi'r agents of 
the ininistr)', was so aecejitable to the me¬ 
tropolis, that the city of London present¬ 
ed him with the freedom (7f the corpora¬ 
tion. in a gold box, and requested to ha\i' 
Ins' picture. In July, 17(>5, ho was raisi.-d 
to the pei'rage, by the title of haroii Cam¬ 
den; and about a year after, be was made 
• lord chanei'llor. In this eapacity, be jiie- 
jided at tbc' decision of fi suit againsi tlie 
, messengi'rs who arrested Mr. Wilkes, 
when be made a spoeeb, in which hi' 
stated, that “it was the unanimous oimi- 
ioii of the court, that general warrants, 
except in cases of high treason, weix' ille¬ 
gal, ofipressive and unvvarranuible.” On * 
his opposing the taxation of tlu' Ameri¬ 
can colonies, lie was deprived of the .seals, 
in 1770. He came into oftiee again, as 
president of the eonncil, under the ad¬ 
ministration of the marquis of Rocking-, 
ham, ill March, 1782; on whose death, 

, he resigned, the following year. He soon 
after, however, resumed hi.s place under 
Mr. Pitt, and, in 1780, was made earl 


Camden. He died April 18,1794. He is ’ 
said to have lieen the author of a pam-' 
phlet, entitled an Inquirj' inso the Nqjlure 
and Effect of the Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

' Campeacht Wood. (See Logwood.) 

Canuauees. (See Gygea.) 
Candlkberby Myrti.e. (Sec Murile- 
Jf'ax.) 

C.xNONicuT. (See Connanirut) 

(Jawass'-Back Dock. (See Duck.) 

Cape Haytien is erroneously saiii to 
he the capital of Hayti. Port Rilipubli- 
cain (q. V.) is the capilal of tite republic. 

('ape Sheep. (So.v Mhaiross.) 

(Tapileary Attraction. (From vol. ix 
of Forngn Revicio.) Tlio mutual 

ai'tion of the elementary particles of mat- - 
ter, of which capillarity is a noted in- 
siance, gives rise to jihcnoinena as inter¬ 
esting, and. 111 certain cases, as susceptible 
of being attached to tlieory, by rigorous 
iiiatlieniatical reasoning, as the phenome¬ 
na of universal graviuitioii. Tlie ascent 
of liquids in caiiillary tnlics engaged 
iinieh of the attention of expcriiiiental 
f)hiloso|iher.s about the beginning of the 
last eentiiry. Haukshee found that the 
asrent of the liquid does not ilepei.d ni 
any way on the thickness of the tube, and 
that w'lien two plates, forming anj small 
angle with eaeli otlier, an* jiliingeil verti¬ 
cally into a fluid, the fluid which ri.ses 
between them take.s tlie form of an equi¬ 
lateral hyperbola; from wliich it followed, 
that, in tidies of the .same matter, the as- * 
cent of tlie hquitl follows tlie inverse ra¬ 
tio of their interior diameters. In order 
to explain these facts, all succeeding phi- 
losojiliers seem to have agreed in assum¬ 
ing the existence of a coheshe force, 
among the particles of the liquid, and an 
adhesive force between tbe particles of 
tbe liquid and those of the tube. But 
these attractive forces can only be defined 
by their relative intensities at an equal 
distance, and llie law according to which 
they diminish as the distance is increascAl. 
Now, there arc no data from wliich cither 
llieir relative intensities or the law of 
their variation can be deteruiiiierl: we’ 
are, therefore, reduced to choose among 
a uninhcr of hypothetical law.s, all equally 
possible; and the explanation, of coursojl . 
depi'iuls on the particular hypothesis wo 
adopt; hence the theories of Clairaut, 
young. Laplace and Poisson. Clairaut 
was the first who atternjitod to reduce the 
plienomena of( ciqiillarity to the laws of 
the e<iuilibrium of fluids, and exactly art- 
alyzed all the forces that concur to ele- 
\ ate the liquid in a glass tube. He showed 
that the portion of the liquid wluc(i is 
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' elevated in the tube above the exterior 
■ level', is kept in equilibrium by the action 
of two forcde, one of which is due to the 
attraction of the inenisctie temnnating the 
column, and the otiier to the direct at-* 
traction of the tube on the molecules of 
I the liquid. ‘ Clairaut, however, regarded 
this last force as i the priticipai one, and 
even slf|)poscd the attraction of the tube 
.to extend as tar as its axis ; but this suj*- 

f ) 08 ition is contrary to tlie nature of rno- 
ecular forces, which extend only to in- 
sensilje distances, 'flic action of the 
tube has, in fact, no influence on the elc\ a- 
tion or depression of the coutainwl rniuid, 
excepting in so far ns it determines the 
angle inuhn- which tlie upj)er surface of 
the fluid intersects the sides of the tube. 
Neglecting, therefore, this Ibree as insen¬ 
sible, there remains only the action of tin.* 
meniscus to support tlie weight of tlie 
elevated column. lJut tliougli Clairaut 
made aii erroneous supjiosition n-speeting 
the nature of molecular action, and failed 
in the attempt to demonstiate from theo¬ 
ry, that the ascent of the iKpiid is inverse¬ 
ly proportional to thx' diameter of the 
tube, he showed that a numher of liy- 
poiheses, regarding the law of attraction, 
may be laid down, from any one of wliicli 
that law of ascent may be deduced; and 
be deiiionstruted a \ery remarkable re¬ 
sult, namely, thflt if the attraction of the 
matter of the tube on the fluid diflirs 
only by its intensity, or eo-eflicienl, from 
the attraction of the fluid on itsell', the 
fluid will rise above the surrounding leiel 
when the first of these intensities exceeds 
half the seroiul. Young referred the 
phenomena of cohesion to the' jouit op- 
eratiop of attractive and ri'piilsive forci's, 
wliieli, in the interior of fluid.s, exactly 
balance each otliiT, and assumed, the re¬ 
pulsive force to increase in a higher ratio 
llian the attractive, when the nuitutil dis¬ 
tances of the molecules are disujiiiislu d. 
From these coiisidenitions,- he was leil to 
discover a very important fart in tJie theo¬ 
ry of capillary action, namely, the inva¬ 
riability of the angle which the surface 
of the fluitl makes with the sides of the 
tube, liaplace published his theory of 
capillary aTtraetion in I 8 OIJ and J807, in 
two Suppletoents to the Metanique Ce¬ 
leste.. Assuming the force of molecular 
action,to extend only to imperceptible 
distances, he. demonstrated that the form 
of the siirfhee of the liquiil is a principal 
cause of the capillary phenomena, and 
not a secondary eftVet, and determined 
the part of the phenomena which is due 
to ih» .cohesive attraction of the mole- 
tot,. xiii. 34 


cules of the fluid to each otter, as well as, 
that which results from their ^hesion to'' 
the niolecules of the«tuhc. The separate' 
consideration of the cohesive and adbq- 
sive forces leads to two equations, which 
coiiifirehend the whole theory of capil¬ 
larity—a general otpiatiori, i-ommon to ail 
th()S(> points of the capillary surface of 
vvhicli the distance from the sides of the 
tube i.s {riealer than the radius of the 
sphere of molecular action; and a partic¬ 
ular I'qnalioii lielonging, to those {joints 
which are situated only at insensible dis¬ 
tances from tln! suiface of the tube, or 
are within tlic s))lien' of us action. This 
last equation will obviously express the 
angle, which the surface of the meniscus 
makes with the sule.s of the tube; an an¬ 
gle wliii-h, as It de{)Oiids only on the na¬ 
ture of the tube and that of the liquid, is- 
constant, and given in every case, the 
liquid and tube being supposed homoge- 
iKious. l,a])lacc further siqiposes, iii the 
ca.se of elevation, that an infmkely thin 
film of tlie liquid first attaches itself to 
till' sides of the tube, and thus forms an 
mteiior tulii', which acts by its attraction 
aloiK' to raise the column, and maintain it 
at a (leteriiiii’ate height. The height of 
the colmiin, cotieequeiuly, depends on the 
cohesion and density of the liquid. Pois¬ 
son has leinve.siigated the whole theory 
of capillary attraction. Taking the most 
treneial case of the jirohlem, he ronsidei-s 
not merely the .siirlitce of a single liquid, 
hut the surfiici' fiirnieil hy the contact of 
two liquids of difli'ient specific gravities, 
jllaced, the one above the other, in the 
same tube, and deduces the two equations 
which determine the fonn of the sepa- 
latiiig surface, aiidtlu’ angle under vvdiich 
It intersects the sales of the tube. These 
equations are, in fiiriii, the same as those 
of lja|)laee; hut iIk' definite integrals, 
wliieli exjiress tlio two constant quantities 
they include, are very ditfereut; and their 
mimerieal valiie.s would he so likewise, tf 
those, instead of being determined cxjien- 
mentally, could be calculated a priori 
from the analytical exjiressioiis. This, 
however, cannot be done williou; a knowl¬ 
edge of the law according to which the 
molecules of the liquid attract each other, . 
as well as of that wdiich i-egulatcs the ac-. 
tion of the tube on the liquid. In apply¬ 
ing his general solution to the explanation 
of the {inncipal phenomena of capillarity, ’ 
he has taken occasion to com'ct some in¬ 
accuracies of Latilaee. Tlie denfonstra- . 
tion which lja{)laoe had given of the in- ■ 
variability of the angle which the surface- 
of tlie litpiid makes with tlie sides of the 
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tube, was not aUocetl)er saiisfaetoi-j ; and 
he had rM-n sui)]to°s»'d that it eJianges its 
value when tlie liquid reaches, the summit 
of the tulic. Poissfin has deinonstnitod 
tliat tlie invariahditj nf this angle will al¬ 
ways be presemnl, unless the curvature 
of the interior of tlie tube is infmiteU 
great; or, in other words, unless its radius 
is infinitely small, iuid of the same order 
of magnitudi' as the radius,of the sjihere 
of moh'dilar action. Ih'iiee the angle 
earinot van when tli(“ lujiiid n'aches tin' 
summit of the tiijte for, howi‘\ei sma!l 
the radius of the tuhe maybe, it n a!wa\s 
incompaiahly greater than the MdiU' <if 
the spheri' of iiKdermlar action. 'I'lic 
great mipoilaiice of the theort of mole¬ 
cular action, in jdivsical science, i-.iiecon - 
ing daily more apparent; and a mosl soen 
form the ju’incqial ha'i- of lai'onal me¬ 
chanics, vliicli has too lotia i^ ninmci! ;i;i 
abstract senmee, founded, not on a ic.il, 
hut an imaginai_\ sf.ite ni' liodies. 'riir 
gradual pi ogres., ol’di'''ni n leiiiteis g 
more and more prolcd ie. that dieie are 
only two hn\.s aci oidn.g m which ,ili tin- 
forces ol'natuic ilccrcas,', tlic (list hemg 
])ro| 'itionn! to ilie imc;s;> i,i‘the 

.ee, and tlie to ,i timejion of 

till' distance of ulm h we know notlmu;. 
e\'cer>! ftiat it vaiiisiies j.ljonei lei when 
the distanci* has a ^eii'iMe ’miignitmle. 
'J’lie gru\ i'atioil of th gl < .i: hodic' ol the 
uni\orr,e, the electiic .md m.ieiietic lotc-s, 
■wiieilcr atfraclne oi ic|iiil'i\e, an' in¬ 
stances lit'the iitrmei ; wlnle die xihra- 
lionsofekisfie hcidies, ili>' eommdm«'alion 
of moii'in. whether hv 'liock oi In press- 
are, as well as eapiliart attiiu iioii. tin' 
relirction of liglil, an 1 ch(‘me',d m nous, 
depend on tlic latter. Vilnch n ih.' law 
of the moleciila>' fan cs. Now, it is f'om 
this last class ot’foicc.s that the Lwsol’ 
eqmhhinmi ami ui'itioii might to he lie- 
dneed, and not I'nmi ht potlnentircK 
graluitoiis rcs|)ceiing the alisoliite liaid- 
ne.ss, rigidity and incompre.ssihihiy ol’ 
liodies—i|uaiines which liave no existence 
in nature, 'flic onf\ obstacle to tiie at¬ 
tainment ol tills desirable re.sult seems to 
be the diflieuliies of the ealeidiis. It is, 
indeed, imj)ossihli> to di'duee the laws of 
motion from tie' action of moleeular 
forces in anv other manner than In the 
application of a icry rchncd and dillicull 
analysis ;s yet the siihiei-t presents some 
facilities, and there an' eousideralions 
which go far to ohMiue the matliematieal 
difficidties. For evauqih', m deducing 
the eipiations of eqnilihnmn of .solid and 
liquid bodies, tf is not necesvirj' to com¬ 
pute the total force acting on ail isolated' 
molecule. These equations depend on 


the resultant of adtions which take, place 
between two jMiriioiLS of the same body, 
of insensible inagnltude, but" coinpris’iig 
I'.'ich an extremely great mmiber o^' 
'molecules. Tlie resultant' of the ag¬ 
gregate forces of the different mole¬ 
cules coniprehendcd within the .sphere 
of action of an individual molecule, is, 
ihercforc, a determinate function «if then 
mean distance, and independent of any 
iiK'giilarity in their distribution. The 
s.’.rix' resultuiit is also iijdejKMident of the 
niiigmtude of the radios of the sjdy're of 
aet.ion. wliieh e.annoi he determined in 
an\ pri'Cise I'nanner, and xMlh respia't t • 
wiiieli we only know that it is msi'iisihle 
It ]s on these hvpotheses that the ronqiu- 
latimi of moleeular forces es-entmllv 
foiniiled.—See Poi.sHiifs .Yoinullf Thin- 
i( di r.htinn Capillitirt (Paris. IKU). 

(Neo o'l-rRix. Our aceoimt ol this 
I'lilN uhuil. Vontaiiied under his name, js 
coiitmued h\ the hisUii,\ of Ins admmis- 
naiion, imdiit tlie head Grcf r<, I{< i'olution 
vj' it remains tor ns to gl^ e an aecoun! 
ot' Ills assjivvination, and of the eaiiscs 
xMiK h jiioihiei'd It. Whether iVom Ins 
aiMcliiiK'iil to Ikiissian inierests, oi iroin 
the j<'aious\ and impatience of resii'aint 
oi' the chiefs. Capo d'Istna iiad lieconc’, 
ex'iemeU mipo|)iiliir ; and the i.slands :md 
the pio\ iiK'i' of Mama plaei'd tliemsehes, 
"i :iie .spring of in the attitude of 

I'i'eii ]es|,iani'e to the go\enim<’nt ,Mi- 
a'lli' (ij, \M-ivi oeordato (q. v.) and Con- 
(liinotlis (ieii'iiiuled a convocation of Uie 
i.itional asscmlily, the csiahlishment ol’ 
tiic libi'if} ol the press, and the reli'a.se of 
■■“rtain state prisoneis, among xvhom was 
7u'uiomiehalis. (q. v.") .\ priwiiwena! 

go\ 'rnmeiii was I'stahlislied, under these 
fade.', and thi' nisi i gents took juisse-- 
Sion of Poro.s, w'ith tlie Hellas and the 
1 .'st <if rii" (I'n'cU fleet 1\ ing in that harhoi. 
In Viigiisf, a Russian licet a]>peared oil 
PoioS. wliiel^ .stood m to attack the ship.s, 
while the li oops of the pri'sident attacked 
the towii. Miimli.s, however, hlewiipthe 
ships, to pie\ent tlieir falling into (he 
hand' oi' the Russians; and llie troojisof 
the president, w'liich found Poios deserted 
h\ its mlialiitants, reduci'd it to nsiies. 
Meanwhile, the Maini'its were acting 
agiuiist the government by land ; hut the 
apjK'aiance of tlie Russian fleet in the 
gulf ol (airon obliged Miaiills, who had 
been eoo|)erating with the Alaiiiots with 
a small squadron, to destroy it, as he had 
previously done the (ireek fleet in Poros. 
In Oetoher, (ji'orge, the son, and Con¬ 
stantine, the brother of Pietro Alavromi- 
chalis, repaired to Najioli di Ropiauia, 
for tlie puriKise of assassinating the prqsi- • 
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(lent; •aiid tJiey aocoiiiplished their object 
' on the f*tii,^at the door of the church. 
T}it‘ oiM' discharged a pistol at his head, 
the «)ther stabbed him in the back, and he 
iell dead upon the spot. Constantine w.as 
iintnedialeiy put to death by the bystaiui- 
er.s. and (Jebrge wn.s detained hi custody. 

,0^pslcuM. (See Cmftnnc Pepper.) 

A R* Robert. (Seh th'erbury.) 

CuiAtAL. (See Ijifnr.) 

('ARDi.wL Riiitf. (Sec Groshrak.) 

^'vRniNAL Flower. (See Lobelia.) 

Faipimt E.vojvi;. (See Cotton Manu- 
Jarlure.) 

Carklnano. The ]irince ofCarign.ino 
is now king oi’Sardinia. (See Sanlinia.) 

(■'aiu.I'Slk, F.arl op. (See Jfowai'^, 
Frederic.) 

C'arlos, don Maria Isidro. Infant of 
Spain, second son of (diarh's IV, and 
iirotlifjr of l‘’erdinand Vll, was liorn in 
Mareh, 17f^8, aiul. in ISl(>,nianied Marci 
Francisca d’As'.isi, daughter of .loini VI, 
l.uig of Poitiigal, In whom he has tiiree 
sons—t'arlos, horninJSlH; Juan, horn 
1.1 and I'^ernando, horn in 

Tlie ])rince shared witli his hiollii'is ,seo 
Ferdinand I /J) the eapnvit\ of \'alein-a\. 
.ifti'r lia\mg prtnionsly signi'd mih lliem 
the act rt'nonneimralli-lannsto tlie tliioue 
of Spam. In March, 1814, lie letmned 
with ihcni to Spam, and, ii<mi I'l 
continued attached to the eouit of Feidi- 
nand, and aecompann'd linn, m 
wJien the cortes were m the ascciulant, lo 
Fadiz. It was not until after the restora¬ 
tion of alisolute nionareIi> (Oct. I, 18‘i!) 
tiiathe attracted the puhlic attention, ll.s 
priiicipies m respeei to the moiiaich>, the 
church and the iinpiisinoii; his Initied of 
the fri e-masotis and lilierals ; iiis notions 
of ahsolute poirer; and ihe circumstance 
t!>ai, owing to the infirm health of the 
king, who had no children, the crown 
niighl soon he jilace,d upon Ins head, to¬ 
gether with the great favor winch he en¬ 
joyed with the 1 oval troops—rendered him, 
(lerhaps without hi.s aiming at it, the ial¬ 
lying point of the violent eoimter-re\oiii- 
tlonarv fiu’tion, railed the apo.itolic(d jitn- 
la, wliieh has agitalial Spain smee 18’d4, 
and repeatedly meii.aeed the tliroue of 
Ferdinand, 'fins fanatical jiarty clamor¬ 
ed for the utter extinuination of the lib¬ 
erals and the free-uiasons, the restoration 
of the inqiiisition, and an absolute king, 
underthe management of the- clergy. Fer¬ 
dinand was hy no means disjiosed to yield 
to the wishes of this faction, but often fol¬ 
lowed the advice of foreign courts, and 
listened to moderate eonnsellor.s. He was, 
there|bre, in their eyes, a prisoner, wlio 


wa.s surrounded by bad influeuers; and it 
became their oliject to’reinove him from 
the throne. They ace^ordingl}' cooperated 
with the absolutists in Portugal, who bad 
similar designs in regard to that^ country. 
Rejieatedly put down tiy force, the fol¬ 
lowers of the luiiLa were not discouraged, 
and ihcir secret lenders were never dis¬ 
covered. In their various conspiracies, 
t though (iiohahl\ witlmiit his eonsc-iit or 
kno\vledg(>, the name of the Infant don 
t'arlos Was made use of to serve their put- 
[loses. Ill IK'i,''), Santos Ladrori, and the 
notorious \niomo .'^laragnon, ii runaway 
Trappist, raiscil the standard of retolf in 
Navarre, witli cries of I inn el rci/ ahnolulo 
don ('aito.H l.yannm hi nazion! (Long 
)i\e till' ahsoliile king t'harlcs V, and 
death to the nation), lii Valencia, Grena¬ 
da and other jirotiuees, similar scenes oe- 
CiiiTed. Hessieri's also ajipears to havi'or- 
irain/ed his insurrection, thi; [iretence of 
which was the (leliteraiice of tlie king 
lioiti tlieii.mds of his mmisieis, under the 
diiei tioM ol’ llie ai>o.stolieal |uma; hut he 
was laUi'ii and shot ( \ug. Uti, IbiJt))hefoie 
lieeoulil ace(im[>lisli his [ilan. (See Zea- 
Firimuh"..] Siill several guerilla leadeis, 
m Certera ireneial (’hamho in Valen¬ 
cia, and the canons of Tolosa, ventured 
to proclaim < 'Iiarlcs nhsolmi' king ; and, 
at last, an ojieu relMdlion broke out in 
<'alalonia, in Se[itemher, 18‘-27. The cry 
of ihe 11,0(10 iiisuteenis, wlio called them- 
sel’.es ./groi im/o.f. v\as. DeiiTli to I'erdi; 
iiaiul! Long li\e t’lu.rles \ ' lliinah 
I'oi the ln(]msirioii ! Medal-' were struck 
witiihisi llig\. and tlie iiiseriptioii t'liiirles 
V, King of Spam; and a legular go\- 
(iiimeiit was oieani/ed m liis name. 
4’he go\ernm( ii; fiiallj laid the storm, 
geiuial r,s|)iin:!, at the lu’ail of 20,000 
tioops of the line, having defeated the 
ri'hels. The kmg nalutally entertained 
some suspicion.s of lus liiotliei, and an 
o[M'n luptiiK' between them (msiied, 
when, on ilie death of his third wili>, Fer¬ 
dinand (leterniiued to marry a fimrtli 
ti.he, and ilius endaugei his hrotlier'ssue- 
eession. 'The marriage took [da'a* m I)e- 
eember, lh21); and, iii 1830, the lio|)es of 
the a|»osiolie [larlv were disiqipomled hy 
the pragmatie sanction of Maieli 2!>. abol¬ 
ishing the Sahe law, which excluded fe¬ 
males from the throne. In September, 
nots oeeHired ui the Meinity of tlie jial-' 
aee, which seemed to ha\e hei'U got up 
by the (’arlists for the }iur[iose of alann- 
mg tlie queen, then in a delicate situation. 
On the I2tli of Oi toiler,she was satidy de¬ 
livered of a daughiei, who, as heiress of 
the tiirone, received tia' title of princess 
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of Asturias. In October, 1832, the king’s 
life being despaired of, don Carlos and bis 
jmrtisans began optjnly to toko measures 
for securing his succession to the throne : 
but tlie quo«}ii, who had l)ecn placed at the 
head of the government during the kmg’s 
sickness, and who was convinced that the 
apostolical party, if left in power, would 
exclude her family from the throne, re¬ 
moved them from the ministry, and filled 
the chief oflices of the government with 
men of moderate or liberal principles. 
Don (’arlos was ordered to Telu-e into 
Grenada; and it has amce lieen, said that 
he was about to ipiit the kingdom with 
his fiumly. 

Carnac. (See. 7Vic1>€s.) 

Carob-Treei (See St. Jokn'.s Bread.) 

(-ARK01.L, ilharles, for manj years the 
last survivor ofllie signi'rs ol'the Declina¬ 
tion of Independence, wa.« bom at An¬ 
napolis, in Maryland, on the 20t)i of Si'p- 
teniher, 1737. llis giamlfather, .m Irish 
Catholic of rank, ediicausl for .a liarrisler, 
emigrated from Ireland to Mary land m the 
. year 1691. The“survivingsigiier’’received 
his classical insiriiclion on the continent 
of Curope, at the mllegi' of I.onm le 
Gra 1 i, studied the civil law at Honrgev, 
and completed Ins general education in 
1‘itris. Theriei' he re]>n:‘e.! to London, 
where lie took apartiin'iiL'-in tin* Teiiifde 
for a course of Urilish jm i.wpriidenee. In 
17(14, he came hack to Mary land, to I'litei 
upon a princely IIIheritanc". Ihiiharkmg 
ui politics, he e.xerted his talents am! m- 
flueriee against the stamp act, with as 
much earnestness as if he had nothiifg to 
lo.sp, and had never lived under monarehi- 
eal rule aliroad. In 1770, lie distnigmsh- 
ed himself, pariienlarly hy o[iposmg n 
stretch of prerogative on the part of the 
royal governor of Maryland, in a .series of 
essays, signed the First Citizen, that ob¬ 
tained a eoiiipleie li iumph foi* the, jinpiilar 
party, and for the author, ('veil befiire he 
was ascertained, feivul eomplmnmts and 
thanks frenn all ([iiarters. IJis dccuhal 
and active partieipation, during the yeais 
1773, 1771, and 177.'), in all the mea.snres 
of resistance to the ininisteiial policy, 
confirmed the edutidenee of the p( o|»lein 
his dispositions and aliilitics. Testimony 
IS furnished of his having, as early as 
1772, foreseen and resolved to breast tin* 
occurrence of war. Some years befiire 
the conirnencemeiit of actual hostilities, 
he wrote to a meinbei cif parliament,— 

“ Yotir tliousands of .soldiers may come ; 
but they will he masters of ilio spot only 
on which they encamp. They will find 
nought but enemies Ix'fore and around 


them. If W'e arc lieaten on theplaips, we 
will retreat to our n^untains, and defy 
them. Our resources will incronse viiith 
our dilHcukies. Necessity will force us 
to exertion, until, tired of iminbating in 
vain against a spirit which victory after 
victory cannot subdue, your armies will 
evacuate our soil, and your country re¬ 
tire an immense loser from the aontest, 
,No, sir; we have made up our minds to 
uhide the i.«sue of the apjiroaching strtig- 
gle ; and, though much blood iiiny be 
si»ilt. we have no doiihl of our ulpmato 
sueeess.” Mr. Carroll entered the jiro- 
viiieiiil eonventioii in 1775, and, previous 
to his efeetion as a inemher of congres.-., 
in ]77(!, was de|)uted, hy the latter body, 
to (kiriiida, with Franklin and (3iase. lie 
ri'tlimed from his mi.ssiori during the dis- 
eiission m congress of the subject of in- 
depemleiice, with an avidity for the ilee- 
laralion whirli proinjited him to every 
endeavor I’or the imnii'diate convv'rsion of 
till* Maiyland legislaliire to that measure, 
lie (lid not take-ins sent in eongro.ss until 
the 18th of .filly : and the case of the sig¬ 
nature to tin* instninieiit i.s thus anthenti- 
eallv explained in liis biography : Al¬ 

though Mr. (airroll did not vote on tin* 
(pasiiori of mdepeiwh'iiee, y. t lie was 
aiiio!!':: tin* e.n iu'st of tluvse wlio affixed 
their sigtialures to its dechmition. 'Fhe 
|iiinli'(i |ouiiials of congress, indeed, make 
It a])]U'ar that the Di'elanition of Inde- 
pi'tidenee w.ls ;i(lo|ited and signed on the 
lili I'l Jiile, hy the gentlemen whose 
iianii's iir<, siibsenhed to it under the head 
of lhu< (late; but tin* im|iressi()n thusgiv- 
(■n i.> incorrect, because, in fact, not om* 
signature wa-: aflixed to the (i(“t laratioii 
imtil tin* 2(1 of .August. 'The idea of sign¬ 
ing does not .se(*ni to have occiim'd iin- 
mediaiely; for not until tffe 19tli of July, 
as will appear hy reference to the secret 
journals, del tin* n-feolution pass, directing 
the dcelaralioii to be engrossed on p.ar(!h- 
ment. 'fins was accordingly done; and, 
on till* 2(1 of August followuig, wda-n tin.* 
(‘ngr()*'s('(l copy was pn-pared, and nof be- ' 
fore, tin* declaration was signed by tlie 
members who on that day were presivjitin 
corign-ss. Among these was Mr. (Jarroll; 
'I'hose members wdjo were al)S(;nt on the 
2d of August, subscribed the deelaintion 
iLs soon af'u'r a.s opportunity oflenuj.” Mr. 
Carroll served assiduously as a member 
of the board of war, and eontiinied in 
congress until the year 1778, after vvhicli 
he confined hims'clf to the interna] state ' 
husiiie.ss. In the year 17K1, ho was re¬ 
elected to the senate of Marylund, in 
which he had glrcady served 'five years. 
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and, in 1788, was chosen to represent Ma¬ 
ryland in the senate, of the U. States, ini- 
inediately after the adoption of the .fed¬ 
eral ooii'stitution. Since J801, he lias 
lived in retirement. The faitliful lan¬ 
guage of his biographer is the best \vc 
can pse in concluding thi.s notice of bnn. 
“ In J701, Mr. Carroll vacated his seat in 
the setiate of the L. States, and, m the 
same, year, was once more chos«‘ii to the 
.senate of Maryland. In 17f)(), he was 
again reelected, and, in 1797, was one of 
the cornnnssionei's appointed to si-ttle the 
bountfary line between Virginia and Ma¬ 
ry huid. Mr. (\arroll continued an active 

ineniher of /he senate of his n.'ilfve state 
until 180], when the democratic party 
I'arricd their ticket, and he was left out. 
in tlic year last mentioned he reined fiorn 
public life, after having been a niembcr 
of the first committees of obscrviltion, 
twice in the convention of Maryland, 
twice ajipointed delesrate to congress, 
once chosen i-e])r(>sentalive to the "cn.ite 
ol'the C. States, .and four tunes elected a 
senator of Maryland. In one of 

Mr. t'arroH's gratid-datigliters was'mar- 
inal to till' maripiis of Wellesley, then 
viceroy ol'Ireland ; and it isa siintular cn- 
cumstaiiee, that 140 yeais after the fust 
<‘(riigration td’ her ancestors to Aiuenca. 
tins lady siiould hecoine, Mce-ipieen of the 
conniry irom whieh they Ihal.at ihesiiin- 
-nit of a system winch a more nniiiediati' 
ance.sfor had risked eveiy tiling to destiny ; 
ir, in the energetic mid poetical langiia';( 
of bishop JCnglaiid, ‘ tlial in the land Jioin 
winch his father’s lather lied in fear. Ins 
d;ii ighter’sdanghter now reigns ifs ipicen.’” 
Mr. C'arroll dual iVov. 14, IS.'lVJ. “ Diinni; 
tliirtv Veal'S passed in pnhlie life, eiiilnsc- 
iiiir the most eventful potioil of the histo¬ 
ry of the V. Stales, Mr. Carroll, as a jtoh- 
licuin, was ipiick to deeide and pioiupi to 
CM cute. Ills measures were open and 
eiiersreiic, and he was more inchned to 
exceed than to fail short of the end v\ hieli 
he jirojiosciL As a speaker, he was con¬ 
cise and animated: the advantages of 
tiavl and society made him itninessne 
and mstrnctive. As a writer, he was re- 
markahly dignified: Ins arrangement was 
regular; his style was full, without liemg 
diffuse, and, thougji highly aigniiiciita- 
tive, was prt vented from being tliill by 
the vein of polite learning whieli was vis¬ 
ible Ihroughout. In jierson, Mr. Carroll 
was alight, and ratiier below the middle 
size. His face, was strongly marked ; his 
eye quick and piercing; and his whole 
countenance expressive of ehergy and 
deternimation. His manners wete easy, 

• Si * 


affable and graceful; and, in all the ele¬ 
gances and observariaes of polito socie¬ 
ty, few men were his superiors.” 

(’aktkret, John, earl of Granville, an 
eminent English statesman, born in 1C90, 
was the eldest son of George lord Carte¬ 
ret, wliose death put him in possession of 
that title before he was five years old. 
He was educated at Westminster school 
, and ('hrist-cliiirch college, O.vford, where 
he highly ihstingiiislied hini.self by his 
classical attaniineiit.s. He was introduced 
into the house of peers in 1711, and itn- 
meilialely di.'tingmshed hiiii.sell’ by zeal 
for tlic Hanoverian .succcsmoii, which ac- 
quiied linn the notice of GeCrge I, by 
whom he was raised successively to vari¬ 
ous posts of honor. In 1719, he was sent 
amhassador to Sweden, and mediated the 
peace between that country and Denmark. 
Ill 1721, he succeeded Cl aggs as sccre,iary 
of stale, and proved a niosj able siijqiort 
to the administration by his forcible and 
elo(]ucur or.atoryin jiarljaineiit. In 1723, 
lie accoiiijmijied the king to Hanover, and 
on Ills refiini was appointed lonl-iienten- 
aiit of lieland, which kingdom was at 
tliat 111 lie in a state of groat discoiiteui, 
not a little uicreascd by the famous Dra- 
piei’s letters of Swift. The dean, who 
(■'-Ic^iiied lord Caiteret foi hfr mannei's 
and learning, expostulated with him for 
his [iiosecntion of the jiniiler of tiio.se 
letters. 'I'he lord-lieutenant iiigeiiionsly 
replied by a rpiotation fi'oni \ irgil: J{e^?n 
iKivilrts tlic talia moliri. Alter an 

adininistiatioii whicli, upon the whole, 
w.as not uniinjiular. he ivinined to Eng¬ 
land ill I72(i: and, on the iicccssioii of 
Gcoige 11, in 1727, w:is aaaiii Jipiiouitcd 
to the V icciovidty ’ of ircl.iial, wiiere ho 
conducted iilliuts, inilil 1730, withgicat 
success', coiicili;niuir jiiirLics, and jirodiic- 
nig inuch iipp.arciii liarniony, !>y his abili¬ 
ties and Micial talents, in winch he vv.is 
iiiiich juded by the countenance and hu- 
luor of Sw ift. On Ins retiiin to Engliuid, 
however, he became a violent oiijionent 
to sir Koliert \\ al|iole, iind, in 174l,ni.'ulc! 
the fanions motion for iin addicss to ri*- 
niove linn from the king's picscnce .and 
coniicils, exerting all his groat iloijiicnce 
on the oceiisioii. In 1742. when tliat dis- 
inissnl \v:i-'cft’ccted, he hecanie sccietary 
ol’ state, and in that capacity snp)iortcd 
measures very similar to those vcjncli he 
had oensiirofi in Walpole. In 1744, on 
tlie death of Ins mother, he siiccocded to 
the titles of viseount Cartel cl and oarl of 
Gianvillc. and in a few weeks resigned 
his seals as secretarv of state, nnuble to 
resist tiio patriotic party and ilie Pelhams,' 
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ti'hoMi hf* had previOu^y forsaken It is 
lUineceHsar^ to follow him in the subse¬ 
quent changes m a life of struggltt^ and 
vacillating statesmanship It is sumcient 
to remark, that, although obliged to yield 
occasionally to stronger interests, he never 
lost the favor of tin house ol Hanover , 
and at last died prcsidi nt of the council, 
in 17GJ1, in the se\ < nty third year of his 
age The naturil talents and actpiin 
nuntk of till'' iiohleinan appear to have 
been (ninitntlv (akulatid for the sphere 
inwhulih) moved Illsgtniuswaslofl\ 
and h rtilt and his self (onfidcnei cipial 
to It, It lining been said of him tb it lu 
“ne\ei doubti d ” Hi was ambitious md 
fond of sway, hut neither merecniiy nor 
1 imlii tn e and Ins own gri at liti r u \ it 
tiumnints made him an cncomagii <1 
h armng m olliers lie was m piriu nl u 
* the jMtion of docloi TU\lor so ei 1« liiuti d 
for his aiquiiements m ihc (irerk Im 
giiugi ns also of th» still m in i imoiis 
doiUr Buitltv •In sorial lili lit \\ ls 
pK asant, ^ood hifnion d tiid funk It 
will not idd ( tins II 1)1( Ill in’s (li ir i< tci 
to stall th n in is a d( (i Ii d i nc m\ to 
tin diflnsi )t «1 (diH m in md tluit Ik 
d( e Kd igiu 1 im ( ilu lx st found Uioii of 
r h (m t 

C AsiMindl’n It fi dud at Paris May 

1( 

C isTi L( It vr \ dll <1 c 1 cli Ilia lb32 

(AlJRlfllAKS ('>t< M tf ) 

( I r I Kv p Parihy j 

( Fos ( Z((t ) 

( I \CRiiN ('*(( S^/iag^rna) 

< 5AIV "SNiM. *>frp(rif] 

( 1141 Ml as, fhomas lately jirofi ssor of 
injril philosophy m tin unni isit\ of St 
\ dnv\s mn\ piofi ssor of divinity in the 
HI) u rsity of 1 rinil iirgh, was Ixnn iboiii 
till VI ir 1770 m Scotland, ind pjni ed 
td to th( df_r»t of 1) l>, iii orn of tin 
umvirsitiis (i his native coinnry He 
olh< laTi (1 ill niiny \iars as mmistir of 
Kilmariv but, having hi ((int lainons foi 
hisontory hi was inviti d to I diiihiii jli 
and, hIS npiititnni stnl eueuding he if 
length obtinnd tin valnahit miinstjy of 
St Johns (dis^ow In 182.1 during a 
brief visit to I oinlon, be pn adud repeat 
edly to iinnn nsc c ongn gallons His 
works consist of m Addnss to the In 
habitants of tin Pmsh of Kilrnany, on 
the Duty (if giving an mimuJiate Dili 
gome to the liusnnss (f ( biistian Life , 
hi ripture Kefere in e s tin Utility of Mis 
Bions ase ertame d fr an I x|m rn nee , an 
Inquiiv into the J \tent anil Stability of 
Natioinl Revenues, the Influeine of Bi 
ble Societies on theTeinpoial Necessiue s 


of the Poor, the Etadencdand AnihoriW^« 
of tlie Christian Revelation , a SeriM ef 
Discourses on the Christian ReveJatioB 
vu wed in Connexion with M^odem As* 
trononiy, Sermons preached at the TVoit 
( hurch, Glasgow, the Doctrine of Chris¬ 
tian Charity ajiphed to die Case of Re¬ 
ligious Difference, the Two Great Instru- 
iin nts appointt d for the Propagation of 
tilt Gospe 1 Spf ef h dclivere d in dJb Gen- 
eril \sstuiblyieppeeting the Bill for atig- 
ine iiling the Stijicnds of the Clergy of 
Se otlaiid , 'i houghts on llmvers.il I’eaeie, 
PetliUe aJ We.onoiny in Connexion wi h the 
Mend htate and Piospects of Society' 
(1M2) md various traets and other 
pKiis pohtiialand iiligioiis AlUioiigh 
niaiiv of Ins proelnttions me highly hou 
orabli to the talents of eloe tor Chaline rs. 
Ins 11 pntition pimripallv re stson his pnl 
pit e loqne net, whie li is le rnmkahle tor the 
piiwir with whie h it apjie ils to the fetl 
mgs uid com iiiee s die judgment of his 
inelitors 

( HvMioLiiox THv \ OLM I lydiod at 
Pins in M neh 1812 

( iiAMiiFR, '1 honns Bradbury, i dis 
tiiigiiislie el eltrgvimn ind waiter, was 
Inrii It Woodstock (oiineetiei i In 
1741,1)1 „ridiiitcel lit A ile to'fge, md 
hiving |eime d the F|»iseopalinn church m 
1718, went to hnglind and took oielcis 
On InsMtmii lie fixed his residence at 
T li/die thtown Psc v Jersey, where the 
elinrehol lohn was ])Iii(d uiicltr his 
gind me e He was made a doctoi of di 
vimtv In bii unnersity of Oxford, md 
iinoyed i high reputition for learning, 
ibiliy and piety lie duel luly, 17%, ui 
the sixtv filth yeai of Ins age He was 
li 1 some tune e ngnge d in a eontroveniy 
vvit’i the live rend doctoi ( hdiiney, of 
Bosit »i m de fe lu i of tne Epise opal c hurch 
Ills inodne lions were principally polemi 
c il, hcsiele s se ve ral se inions, and a life of 
the lev ere lid doctoi Johnson, which be 
prejiaie d foi the press, hut which was not 
piilihshc d until fiftc en yt ars after his death 
Ill e oiise queue e of the re volution 

( HAinoMs (^te Creolet, ami Mea 
tizoes ) 

( HAiuoiK (See Radish ) 

( HFFSF the curd of milk sejiai’ated 
fiom the w'Jiey and pressed or hardened 
Tim ininufatture ofVheese was one of 
the cm lie st irivc ntions We find mention 
iruulc of It 111 tlie liook of Job (x 10), one 
of the oldest works extant A( cording 
to Diodorus, the tove ntion of chetse was 
(ommoiily attributed to Arista us (q v) 
The Romans were early ae quainted with 
this artiele of food Recording to CaSsar, 
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► jt WB8 imioh used by the aneieut Gcr- 
maoB^ and Strabo mentions that the 
Bntons were very skilful in making 
eheese. Tlie Alpine cheeses, made of the 
mdk of tlie cow and the sheep, were cele’ 
hrated as early as the second century 
The Arabians put the milk, as soon ts 
cua^latcdj into osiei or palm-leaf bu- 
kfits, press, and eat it fresh Such was, 
probaJtly, the cheese spoke n of in 1 Sriani- 
uel wii, 18, sent by Jesst to Saul 
When piepand fiom nth milk, and well 
made, it is very nutritious in ‘■mall (plan 
<ities< but luostlj indigtstiblt wlitii liaid 
and ill prepare cl, espet lallj to w cak 
sloniadib II tuiy \fgttil)h or. miiural 
and b( mixed with milk, the clucsi sip 
.iruits, and, il assisted by Jii.il, coagul lUs 
nto a mass The quantitv of i lit» st I's 
has will 11 a iiiiiieial acid iv ustd INItu 
u il salts, and likewisi all «artlu ami 
metallie salts, sipiratt tin iliost from 
Uo winy feugai iml gum arabie pio 
luft tilt '-aim tilt It ( mibtit ilkalits 
will dissohctbt (uid by the issisUim t of a 
loiling lit at, and at ids ot t isitni i j»rtt ipi 
ntion again Vtgttilde uids liavcytry 
iittlt solvent pokf 1 upon eiiid This a< 
taints tor a gri att i quantity ot < iiitl lit iii^ 
btuiitd yyhtii a ytgetddt leid is ust d 
But what answers lust is itiimt, whitli 
IS iiiatlt by iJiactrating in w itt i i pure 
of thf last btornatli ol a t ill, sihid uul 
tint d f(>r this puijiost —Tlitit is an nii 
lit use yaritty ol tlitcsts, tlit <|u iliTit s ol 
tliith d( ptml pinit ipilh on rht ii« iuu - 
iiulflayorol tlu milk of whuh llity m 
iiade, and partly on tlit \\ ly in yylmli 
tlity are jiiepaittl 1 iigl iml is jnrtuu 
(ally ttlibiattd loi tlu abiuidaiitt .uit! 
xtcllenct ol itsihctst I’lusliiit iml 
Gloutcsttrshiii ai(, m tins nspu t, ivyo 
of Its most famous c ouutits 'I lit tlu si 
jiruduted in tlu fount i Las lum tsti 
mated at 11,')00 tons a ytai Ihtit ait 
iwokindb ot Glouf tstti clu t sc,doultl( iml 
tangle tin hr-t is m uli ol the milk mil 
cieam, tlu lattei, of tlu milk dtpiiyid of 
ilxiut half the citam 'J’liey au of \ai lous 
sizes, from twenty tosiMiity, ami tvtii 
ngbty pounds, lint they gtmi illy luii 
fiom tilty to sixty pounds \ gnat deal 
of thetst IS also made iti mat part ol 
f^liroiisbu e w hit li boith'rs upon riieshm, 
and in North Wlltsliirt Ihe fornui 
goes undei the name of Cheshm elutse 
iit latter yvus, till lately, eilltd Gloiucs 
in cheese, noyvit receives its appellation 
from die county Whtie it is mailt \ 
strong cht ese, some what 11 sembliug Pai 
Jiiesan, is made at Clieddu, in Soim rset 
shire. The celebrated nch cheese called 


jchebse:) ■ yv'Vi-'V 

Stilton, IS made in Leicestershire,^ piiocH ^ 
pally m the tillages'r^und Melton Mow¬ 
bray It is not rechoQed sufficiently 
mellow for cutting imless it be two years 
old and IS not salable unless it be de- 
e aved, blue and moist A rich cheese is 
al ‘10 made at Leigli in Lancashire The 
other cht t ses made in llugland, which 
liave ittiuired a peiuhar name, either 
from tlie quantity made, oi from the qual¬ 
ity, ait the Derbyshire, Cotteuham and 
boutliam ehrt sps Tlu two last are new- 
iiiilk eJltfst^, of a ptculmily fine flavoi 
the plate, wlitie they art made aie ju 
t ainbntlgt sliiie Bath and ^ oik are 
remaikiblt foi dun utam tluists The 
, oiinty ol >\ invitk, anti Bmhury in Ox- 
for(lshiit,5ii( also leiiiaik iblt fort lueses, 
tlu former <oi tlu tiuuntity luiilt in it, 
about 20,000 tons ht mg annually scut to 
I omloii btsidis a vtiy large supply to 
Birmingham Banbury clu i so is distin- 
guisJit tl for Its rit hni ss Srtitlami is not 
ttltbratfd for Us tlutst tin btsl is 
( lilt d Dunlop clu t St, Irom a ]mrish iii 
\yisl)iit, yvhert it was oiigpiilly maiiu 
lat ttiitil Dunlop t htt si s gt m t illy wt igh 
liom twtiitv ti> siity pounds titli, and 
irt in ill itsjKtts, siniilai to those of 
Dtibyshir exitpt tbit tin latUi aie 
•,iiiallti luiiiieiu, muiffolds,lnwthoin 
bml', \( , yytit foimtrly ustd to lit ight 
fit uul uupioyt die coloi ol tin ese, but 
iiiiotU) (stt tlu yyoitl) IS (ItiiilttDy the 
btst iiiguduut that t in bt t riiployi d for 
d) It [uiipose, and is it pii«,tnl ustd m 
( btsluiP ami Glotit t su i-.liiie, to tlu ex 
< Itisiuii of I yt ry thing t I'-t \il oimte ol 
genuine aiiiotto will tolti i hundred 
wtight of (luc-t 1 ugt tpiantiUts of 
vtiy good tint'■I IK jHoilut ed 111 Hol¬ 
land In tlie Illiniifutint ol Gouda 
(Miets(, wbii li i-ufkoiu(l tlu lust made 
m Ilollaiifl muuam u itl is used ui t ur 
tllmg tin milk, iiisft ad of rennet This 
ittiidtis jtvinmgt lit, and ])n‘'trvts it from 
mitt a i*mm -Jui i htt se, so called fn in 
Paiina, in ltily,wliLre it is in uiulictuied, 

IS nit rely a skim milk tlutst yvhith 
oyvt s it-, nth flayor to tlu fine In ibdgt of 
the nuadows along tin Po, yylnit the 
cows ftetl Tlu best Painusin tlntse 
isktjit foi tliret Ol foui vt us tiul iioiii 
IS tyei eaincd to inaiktt till U bt itlta.st 
bi\ months old Swiss tint si, partiiu- 
lailv dial denonimated Grvytie, friMii the 
baihyvitk of diat name, in the eaiitonof 
I nburg, IS very lelibialtil Gruyere 
cht esLs aie made of skiimncd, or pirlially 
skiumud milk, and an llavoitd with 
herbs They geneially weigh from forty 
to sixty pounds each, uul are packed 
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for exportation in casks containing’ten 
cheeses each. ' 

Chkkf..n’ Snake.' (Sec Serpctit.) 

■ Chii,p. (See Pai’f,nt.) 

Curr.MiNAR. (Sec Pcrsrpvlis.) 

Chimpanzee, or Ok ino-Otano. (See 
Apt.) 

Chinese Computation ok Time. (See 
Epoch.) j 

Cholerv, Choifka Moriius, Ciioe- 
FRA AbPHYMA, (’lIOEEKA MaLIONA, 

('hoeera Ei'iJtrMU'4, EeinEMic Chol¬ 
era Fevfai. All tiiese iiaincb have been 
applied, In difreronl olibervcrs, toafoiini- 
dable discii'-e, which is now, for the fust 
time, known to he extensively i-puh-nnc 
in the world, and whose origin tind mv- 
;iges will he reckoned ainoim the most 
ihstinguishiiig events of the present cen¬ 
tury.* Long prior to flic appearance ol‘ 
the present epidemic in the Delta ot’ the 
Canges, in IH17, iind its siihseiuient diftii- 
sion o\er so large a portion of the gloho, 
evtenswe and dehfi-iicti\e M-itattons of 
eholeia had Ipeen tiofjced lij tarions 
wTiters. One of these, we le.irn, oecnried 
in Phi’ope at the elosi' of rite sinenteeiith 
.•entnry ; Imt most of them oriirinat.’d in 
the East, cud limited their di'vastations to 
tliat 1 , i.'in'i' ol‘ the world. The indeliiti- 
rahh .Mr. Scot lias quoted, from the iMa- 
ilras Coiirit 1 of 1S1!I, a letter, which sug¬ 
gests the'ojiniion lliat a de..eri|)tion— 
though certainly a \ery ohsenre ,one—of 
A disease resenililing that whn h now pie- 
Aails, is to lie found in a Hindoo w'ork of 
great antiquity, and cites instances of the 
epidemic jirevaleiiec and great llitalitv of 
cholera, Iroin (lie timi' of l>oiilins, iii 
to the jiresent eeninry; Iml ilii* ileserip- 
rion of these epideniie, viMtalions has not 
always reaehei^ ns mso detailed a form as 
to enahle ns to pidge eorr<‘eil_\ of theft- 
identity willi what has been reeentli <>h- 
‘•■erved : enougli, liowmer, may he 'denn¬ 
ed to jireveiit oiir denying tins ideniity in 
sonic iiLsUinees ; indeed, it is inqiossihle 
not to he struck with tiie rcscni'.ilaiicc 
wliiclt certain of the rnoie accurately le- 
jiorted of tlicse evamples—especially one 
which occnried at (Janjani in 17S1—hear 
to that now' e.-usling. Rut tins mneli 
seems certain, that, however cases in 
previous visitations may have re.seinhled 
iij character those, of tlic pnw ailing dis- 
easp, no recorded epidemic ofciiolera has 
equalled this in the wideness of its diffu- 

* Tlie following .irln-l,’ laki-ii fioin the <'\- 
rlop.etlid of Pr.ictn-.il IMi’ilir iiip (laiiKlon lil.VJ). 
with the o^teeplion ot ll.c ii-.rl ulatini; lo ihc aji- 
pcardiK-e ot the di&onler III till U Stattwliiili 
was tnrmshfd by a medicul gcntlciiiaii of Uo'-lmii. 


Bion and the amount of it^ ravages, or lias 
preserved its chtwt^ter and intensity so 
little influenced by climate anti tempera¬ 
ture. The question of the identity of llie 
disease which now prevails in Great Brit¬ 
ain, on the continent of Europe, and in 
North America, ami that which ravagetl 
llindoostnn, liaving been settled in tho «f- 
lirniativt', at least ns regards certain of 
tlieir mo.st iinjiortant practical jioftits, by 
tlic various respectable physicians wlio 
have witnessed both diseases. We may as¬ 
sume that much of the valuable informa- 
rion tiansnntted to us from India, res^peet- 
ing the nature ami treatnitmt of the mala¬ 
dy wliich raged there, is applicable to that 
now coimnitting it't ravages in Europe. 

I. Symptoms of Cholera in India .— 
The disease gt'iierally makes its attack 
in the night, or towards monimg, wttii 
vomiting so evces'iive that the whole 
contents of the .stomach appear to he dis¬ 
charged; and, nearly at tin' same time, 
the bowels are eojiionsly emptied, as 
though all the solid matters in the intes¬ 
tinal canal were ev.acnated. In .some ca.se.s 
a watery finrging prt'cedes the vomiting 
liy some lioiirs; hut they'more frequently 
occur sminltam'on.sly. \fter tliefirst ee- 
pioiis diseliarge, tlie patient exiii'iieiiees a 
distressing li’cling ofe.\'haiislmn and lliint- 
ness, witli ringing in tlic' ears and g^iddi- 
iiess. q’he snhHe(]n('iit iliscliargi'S from 
the .wtomacli, and those fiom tlie bowels, 
do not dilfer from each other in ajiiiear- 
aiice, excepting as the mattiTS ejected 
liom tlie .stomach may he tinged by iiiedi- 
cnii-s or otlici ingesta : they,are geiK-rally' 
watery, eniorless and inodorous, and are 
eompaied m their appearance to harley- 
hrot.'i, <ir more frequently to rice-water. 
!^oinetim''s they are like milk, occasional¬ 
ly yellowish, greeni.sli, like muddy water 
or yeast; hut the conjee-stools, astln-y are 
empliatieally fernied, wliieli eonsi.st of al- 
hiinmions flakes floating in sermn, or dis- 
eharges of jinre serum, are of tile most 
frequent ocenrrenee. The dejeciioiis 
sometimes take place witliout eflinl or un¬ 
easiness, hilt occasionally very forcibly, 
vvitli simultaneous vomiting, spasm, and 
sinking of the pulse. This violent action 
of the alimentary eunal is not of long con¬ 
tinuance, the powers of .the system being- 
tmahli' to support it: fience the vomiting 
and'pni-f^ing generally cease some hours 
before death ; but, in some cases, a dis¬ 
charge of serum takes place from the rec¬ 
tum, on any movement of the body, till 
till- fatal close. In rno.st cases, some time 
after the commencement of this affection, 
of the intestinal tube, hut, in others, pre- 
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viouely to it, spasmo^iic contractions of 
the muscles of the fingers and tbes are 
fell^ and the^ affections gradually «'xte«d 
along tli(! limbs to the trunk. Tlio spasms 
are imperfectly clonic or convulHivc, with 
infrequent relaxations, are attended with 
gr<-at*paiu, find leave, for some days after- 
wfurds, a difgree of stiffness in the affected 
niuscl(4l. The pulse is Irom the first 
small, weak and accelerated ; and, after a 
certau) interval, hut especially on the ac¬ 
cession of .spasms or seVere t oniitmg, it 
sinks suddenly, so as to be speedily lost in 
the cMcrnal jiarts. 1’he length of time 
during which a ji-aticrit will live, in this 
}ails(dess state is nuiiarkable. In a case 
related by doctor Kellett, the pulse was 
gone within three hours from the attack ; 
yet the man lived twenty-two hours in 
tlmt state. On the cessation of sjiitsm 
. 111(1 vomiting, and sometimes apparently 
from the cxhiliitioii of rcincilies, the puLse 
will return ni the oxtieimties fiir a shon 
lime, and again cease. The skin i.s cold' 
from the eomnienci'inent of the diseusf', 
aiul, as it advances, becomes gnidualK 
colder, and is covered either with a pro¬ 
fuse swe.at or a elainmy moisture. ’Plie 
state of Its eiiTulation, and its iiisimsibili- 
ty. are sometimes strongly denoted by the 
Ibllow’ing cireiimstanees : leeelies will not 
draw blood from it; blisters and other 
vesicatones will not act; and even the 
mineral acids and boiling water produce 
no effect; and some palamts aie not oven 
sensible of llieir application. In Europe¬ 
ans, the color of the surliiee is often livid; 
the lips and nails jiresent a blue tint; and 
the skin of the ft^el and bauds becomes 
corrugated, and exhibits a sodileii ajipear- 
anc.e, as if from long iimiK'rsftui in hot 
wati'.r. With these synqrtoms em^xist vi¬ 
olent ifMiin of the intestines, with a sensa¬ 
tion of writhing and twisting Uiere ; heart¬ 
burn, vvliicli tlio sufferer compares to a 
fire consuming bis entrails ; I'xei ssive 
thirst; anxiety, witii iiiexjirossible uneasi¬ 
ness uhouithe praeeordia ; bieeougb ;jacti- 
miion; and, nolwitlistanding the, a-tual 
coldness of the surface, and even of in- 
leriiul jiarts which are accttssilile to the 
tnucli (the tongue for instance), a sense ol‘ 
Jicat which impels the patient iiua-ssantiy 
to throw off the be(l*elothes. The breath¬ 
ing is riinch affected, Vieing perfornu'd 
cither more slowly than usual (sometimes, 
I'or instance, in the advanced stage, only 
at the rate of seven respirations in a min¬ 
ute), or tlie inspii-atioiis are short and .sud¬ 
den, with violent pain from spasm of the 
dia])liragui; the voice h(‘ing ft'cble, hollow, 
hoarse and internipted. The eyes are 
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sunk in their orbits; the comeae flaecid, 
the conjunctival frequently suffused with 
blood ; the features of the face collapsed; 
and the whole countenance wears a ca¬ 
daverous aspect. The secretions (those 
of the skin, and intestines excepted) are 
generally suspended. The functions of 
tlie mindr are undisturbed almost to ■ the 
very last moment of existence. The ap¬ 
proach ol' recovery is denoted by the ris¬ 
ing of the jiiilse, the return of heat to the 
surfaei', inclination to natural sleep, dimi¬ 
nution or cessation of vomiting, purging, 
and sjiasins, and, after'an iiite.rval, th(‘ re- 
ajijicarancc of bilious stools, urine and sa¬ 
liva.* Regarding ilie above as a picture 
of the general type of a disease rather va¬ 
riable HI char.'vcler, wc shall proceed to 
relate the more striking deviations from 
the ordinarj form which were observed 
in India. Instead oftlic exceedingly sunk 
sia(<‘, there w.is a marked, excitement, 
w ith a hot and dry slun, and a jnilsc of 
considerable force, in several instances 
throughout great jiart of the course of the, 
disease.! 'J'liis, in some castis, arosi; from 
the early exliihition of .stimiilunts; hut in 
others it apjK'aied to he an essential part 
of’ tli(‘ disorder. These cases yield¬ 
ed most certainly and re,adily to treat¬ 
ment ; and hence iiiiiny of iliem hav¬ 
ing ■ been subdued without the occur¬ 
rence of sinking or debility, it was a 
nniUer of doubt whether this di'scription of 
disorder really hidoiiged to the epidemic; 
Iniithat it (fid so was places' heyoiul allques- 
iion by some of the more prolrjieted cases 
degenerating into the ordinary low form. 
The most fatal varii'ty of the disease was 
demoted by the' slightness of the commo¬ 
tion ill the' system: there was no vomit¬ 
ing ; hurdly any purging; perluips there 
were only one' or two stools, with noyier- 
ceptihli' sfiasm; no puui of any kinel: a 
mortal e'oliiin'ss, willi arrest of the circu¬ 
lation coming «tn from tlio heguming, and 
tin* patient dying without, a struggle with¬ 
in three or four hours. Seve'ral instances 
were' heard of. at lloohly auel other 
jilaees, of iiauve's he'iiig siriiek with the 
disease w'hilst walking in the ojieii air, 
and who, having’fallen down, re'tclii'd a 
little, eomplained of le'itigo, deafiiess einel 
hhiiiiness, and I’xpire'd in a few minute's. 
Mr. Scot informs us that this most ili'adly 
ftiriii of the dist'asc frequently manifested 

*■ Se'iii.. ein th+‘ (‘ii(-tcra; 

■IjidiTs >11 on Cholera (K M am) .S Journal, vol. 
XV, p 'J‘J4) , Ciirisiic oil Cholera.iiul llii' Patholo¬ 
gy of .Mucous Mi'itihr.uies: liiuesley's .Sketch 
ol the Diseases of Imh.i, iXo 

i Madras Reports, p 2;) 
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itself in ioeal epidemir visitations, which 
were often obser\e(l in India, all llie eases 
oceiirrmg at the same tune in a given dis- 
.tnet parrakjng of tlic sanie peculiarity of 
ehnracler. The collapsed form of disease, 
fir'.t descrilied, is that wliicji has be-en 
mok frequently observed. In fatal cases. 
Its duration vanes from four to eight 
hours; whilst in tiiose which terminate 
favorably {a result often apjiarently due to 
early medical assistance), the patient may 
be re.stored to pi-rfect convalescence in 
period ranging from twenty-four to foil} - 
eight hours. Ihit, in jnany cases, consid- 
frabJe dislurhance of the system mter- 
vene.s between the jieriod of collapse and 
restoration to health: or this distiirhani'e 
may itself cause death. 'I'he Iinliaii re- 
jiorters mention two forms of tin-- (h''Oi- 
der. In the one, with some eveiternent 
jii the system, tlie bowels eontiiiiie to dis- 
cliarge, for many <^a\s, first laown and 
watery, then daik, black and stools, 

sometimes with blood, and with pi-ciihar 
pains in tlie bowel-, i>artieiilail} m the 
reeiurn. The other, a di-tmel febrile 
form, we shall describe m llie langnatre 
of 'lie Bengal lie port'I'he fever, 
will !■ nlinost invanaiilv attended this 
seeuiid stage of the ih-ease fin Euro|i('- 
ans), parto.'.k n.ucli of the nalore of thi' 
common bilious altack.s ot’thesi' latitudes 
Tliere was a hot, dry skin a ton!, deeply- 
furred toiig'iie, pareln (I inoiilh. lliirst, -ick 
stomach, restlessness, vvaicliftilness, and 
quick, variiihle pnhe, sometimes with de¬ 
lirium and stupor, and other marked al- 
fections of tlie brain, tleiierallv, when 
the disorder [iroved fatal in tins stage, tlie 
tongue, from being eream-eolored, he- 
eiime lirown, and sometimes lilaek, haul, 
and more deeply i'urred : the teeth and 
lips were covered vvitli sordes; tin' suite 
of the skin varied, chills alti'niating witli 
heats; ilie pulse became extrei.iely (|mek, 
weak and tremulous; tiiecoagii, cati-hing 
of the breath, great reslle-ssiiess and dei'p 
moatiitig succeeded ; and the jiatjent soon 
sunk, ineoherent and insensible, uiidei the 
dehihtaling eftiets of low nervous fevci, 
and freiiueiit, <hirk, tarry, alviiie dis¬ 
charges.” A'conseciitiv'e It'ver, sinularto 
this, we learn Irom doctors litifsell and 
Barry, is of more freipii'iit oecnrrence in 
Russia than m India. The liiilovviiig de¬ 
scription of it we ow e to the-c' gentlemen : 
“ .4fter the blue, cold period has lasted 
from twelve to Iwenty-ilmr, seldom to 
forty-eight hours or upwards, tJte pulse 
and external heat begin gradually to re¬ 
turn ; headache is I'omplained of, with 
noise in tlie'ears; the tongue becomes 
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more loaded, redder at the tip and edgcfs, 
and alst) drier. High-colored urine is , 
jiassed with pain and in smull quantises; 
the pupil is often dilated ; soreness is felt 
on jirossure over the liver, stomach and 
belly ; bleeding by tJie lancet or leeches 
IS required. Ice to the head gives, great 
relief. In short, the patient is now labor¬ 
ing under a coiitinuetl fever, not to lie 
distinguished from ordinary fever. .4 
profuse critical perspiration may come on 
from the second or third day, and leave 
the suft'erer convalescent: butmiic,li more 
frequently the quickues.sof jnilse and heat 
of skip continue; the tongue bi'coines 
brown and parched ; tlie eyes are siifliised 
and drowsy; there is a dull Hush, vvilh 
stupor and heaviness, about the couufe- 
iiaiiei', irmeh resembling typliiis; dark 
-ordes collect about the lips and teeth; 
soiiietunes the patient is pale, wpuilid, 
anil low, with the jiulse and iieat liehnv 
natural; hut, witli the tv films i-tupor, de¬ 
lirium sufii'rv cues, and di'ath takes jilacp 
from the fourth to the eighth day, or even 
later, in the vei j nidiv idual, too, wlioiii 
the most assiduous .itteiitioii liad haiely 
saved iii the lirsi or cold stage, 'rogue 
a notion of the iiiifiorlaiiec' and danger of 
elioler.i fevi'r, a most iiitelhgeiit ph}sieiaii, 
doctor l{(*imei, of the niercliaut liospital, 
int’oniis us, that of tvvnity eases treated 
iiiiihr his own eye who fell victims to 
the disi'ase, -even died in tlie cold stap', , 
and tliirtceii m the conseeutivo fever.”' 
'J'iie same genlh'ttien state, as ilie irsult 
tif their ohserv ations. tliat the following 
are tie fioinls of dift'ereiiee between the 
lairopean ('pidenhe and that of India:— 

‘ b'lrst, the evaetialious, hotli iifiw'iirds and 
downwards, seem to have lieen iniicli 
more jirofuse and imgovornalile in tlie 
fndiaii than in the prc'sentcliolera, though 
the clianicH-rs of tile evacuations are pre¬ 
cisely the same, t'ceoudly, restoration to 
healih from the cold stage, without jiass- 
mg through coiisecutjve li-ver of any 
kind, was liy far more (j'requent m Jinha 
than here (St. Petersliurg); nor did tJic ' 
( oiiseeiitive lever tliero assume a tyfihoid 
type.f 'J’hirdiy, the firoportiou ol' deaths 

“ Report of doctors Riiswll and Barry to C C. 
fircMlIe, enquire, piiMi'.lwd, .1010112: oilier i.tifiers, 
liv ciolhorily ol In'! inaiesty’s most boiiordWc 
jirivv eouiieil 

t il’vM' compare liic syinjitoms .ittnlmted to this 
coii-i rulive fever by doctors Russell and Barry, 
Willi those <|Uoied from the Bengal Reports, tlie ' 
dilleienec' tieUveoi) this stage of the respective ep¬ 
idemics docs not appear very sinking the epi- 
ihel ti/])houl seems almost equallv' applicable to ' 
bolli Varieties were observed m the disease 
It prevailed in tlic difl'erenl Indian presidencies, 
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in the cold stuge, compar;ed with those in 
the hot, was far greater in India, accord- 
^ ing Jto doctof Russell’s experience, than 
here. Fourtlily, the number of medical 
men and hospital attendants attacked with 
cholera during the present epidemic, in 
proportion K) the whole employed, and 
to other classes of society, lia.s been be¬ 
yond aii comparison greater here than 
in Inditi under similar circurnstances." 
Doctor Keir, of Moscow, gives the fol¬ 
lowing description of the consecutive or 
sccoml|iry morbid state:—“A s(;cond or¬ 
deal now begins, sojiietimcs as sciere, 
and freijueiitly not less fatal, tliong^i more 
slowly so, than the first: this is probably 
the effect of the morbid changes wliicli 
have been iiuliiecd during the first period 
of the disease. The appearance of the 
eomplaint is non entirely ehapged, inso¬ 
much tliat one iilio had not ocen the pa¬ 
tient during the first jicriod, or been told 
of the symjitoms, could not possibly know 
thiit he was sutiering fioni the epidemic. 
1 have observed the disease in this, its 
second period, to as.’.imie four forms: the 
lost, an inflamnmtor}, or rather siih-ni- 
llammator} state of the stomach and 
bowels, most frciiucnth the lattis', some¬ 
times con|oined ; the second, inllaiiinia- 
torj irnlalion of the lungs, with ]t.iin of 
tlie clii'st, cough, \iscid (‘\pectoration and 
fe^er, ;ip|)eariiig as a cijtical metastasis of 
, the disease; the tliii'd, hihons or hilio-ner- 
\ous fever, with snp|)urafioii ol'tlic jiarotid 
glands—in one case, with avilliiry siippii- 
laling hnho, towards the end of the fever, 
an inilammnlor} irritiition of the lungs 
took ])la<'(*^ (aiding in vomica; and the 
fourth, a congestive sul)-inflamni:ito- 
ry state of the brain and sjiinal clmnl. 
This last, tis was naiinal to expect fiom 
the nature and .scat of the aircction, 
proved by far the most dangi'rous a:id 
most freipicnlly fatal form of tlic .'ccond 
period: it apjieared generallv to .snper- 

aild likewise Ix'lween tli.it wlm li evisled in Ihii- 
iloosl.in niid Ceylon, jierhniis as ron.idrr.ilile .i' 
• liiose now oliserved 1 )\ lliese nilelligeni jiliv-'- 
Clans 111 regiiid to wliat is suited iii ilie exlracl 
relerred lo, rel.ilive (<> the "re.itcr fmiuenrv ,it 
Petersburg of Ihe secoiidarv tvplionl.” or, .k 
more coinirionlv ilesigii.ileil in India. ‘ lovi bili.ii s " 
syinploms, we tonless tli.it ive obserie a diM re- 
p’anr j when we read a sriiseqiient part of the same 
Report, in whicli doctors Russell .ond Barry state 
'• t.onvalesecHce irom cliolerahas been rapid .lud 
fierfect here, as is proved by the lollov mg luct — 
The minister of the interior had given orders that 
all coiivdlesceiits, civil as well as nulitaiv. .at the 
general hospital, should be detained tonrteeu 
days We iiispeelcd about two liiuidreil of these 
dH^nu'i some days back, with sir .1 Wvhc, .'iml 
found them in excellent health, without a single 
morbid sequela.". 
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vene after the purging, vomiting' and 
cranii® relieved, and the exter¬ 

nal heat in some degree restored; the pa¬ 
tient complained of pain in the back, be¬ 
tween the shoulder-blades, or in some 
other jtart of tlie .spine, sometimes along 
its whole tract; he ajtjteared sleepy tO' 
such a degree that at first I was disposed’ 
to nitribijto tliis state, in jiart at least, to 
the enVcN of the ojiium giv't'h ni the first 
jieiiod. But I was soon convinced that 
the cause of this symptom, and of an- 
otlit'r slronglv chnraeteristic of this form 
of the (iisensv, i.aiiiel}, the tilling of the 
vt's...cls of the seletotn-a with red blood, 
vva.s a congestive suh-intininmalory slate 
of the Itiain ainl spinal ehonl. This sink 
mg symptom at fii-st began to show itself 
in the inti rioi part of the glnht' of the 
eve-'i it gradiiallv niercased, and, little by 
lilile, ri'ached the uppei part, wliile thc 
cves turned upwards, exposing the lower 
ji.irt gorgi'd with hloot). This state of 
tilt' jiatient generallv t'lided in a t'omplete 
coma, and piovetl lafal a few tioiirs after¬ 
wards.'’ Ih'sides the vaiioiis and ajqial- 
ling svnipt.inis which indicategencKil de- 
rangt'iiK'iit <>f the aetion of tin* solids, 
tln ic are appearanct's in the blood drawn 
dining tin' collapsed stage, showing (hat 
till' fluid'' feel the iiiliuence tf tlins foi- 
nudahlt' ihscase. These appcaniiicos are 
\er) unlforml^ exju'essed liv the terni.^ 
r/rfrA", hlack, or tamj, in rt'gard to t'olor, 
and h_\ f/iiVA, nyn/. fiinipi/, or gimi-ra- 
its;iilfitr(i. 111 respt'Ct to coii'i'li'in'e. This 
changt' in the condition ol'tlic circulating 
tliiul IS fully proved to he in the ratio ol . 
the duration of tin'disease; the blood at 
the commciicciin'iu st'cnung to he nearly 
Ol iiltogeihei' natural, and more or less 
lajndly .assnimiig a morbid slate as the 
malady advance'. Tin.- condition w*as 
less cou^pii'uoiis in ('ascs of gholeni ush¬ 
ered lu hv svmptoms of excitement, titan 
tvliei'c tilt' ('olla()scd state of the svstem 
had occtined carlv; and in ee.rtain tare 
cast's It was not ohscrvahlc at all, a^idtlu' 
blood flowed readily liom the vein; hiit 
the rt'verst* Wits the fact, both with respect 
to its condition and the manner of its 
flowing from the arm, in an iniineiisc 
niiijonty.of instances. In general, aftt'r a 
ccilam quantity of dark, thick blood had 
been drawqi, its color became lightci', its 
consistence less thick, and the circnlation 
revived, such a})peai'anees alwavs allord- 
ing grounds foi prtqtorlionalilv favora¬ 
ble prognosis. Then* is some di.-crepancy 
in the aceounts transmitted to us of the 
mode in which this diseased blood coagu¬ 
lates. In some iiistaiices, we learn, t^ 
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coagulation i? rapid, whilst in others it is 
slow and impi'rfoct. Rejiorters are unani> 
ttions in declaring.it deficient in serum, 
anil destitute ol' the huffy coat. The lat¬ 
ter i.s occasionally ol)Ber\ed iu cases ar- 
tcndcil with reaction, in which the bloiid 
is not black and thick.* The discharges 
from ])aticnts suffering under this disciise 
weni stihjectcd to exporiniciit .by doctor 
Christie. The sin etion consists of two 
substances, the one a transparent serous 
fluid, the other an opaque, white eoagu- 
luiii; tlie, fiirnier perfectly soluble in cold 
wafer, the latter quite insoluble. Tlx'se 
inattei's being suhrniltcd to the action of 
reagents, the fluid part was found to he 
pure serum, and the eoagulnted portion 
fibrin.' 'riio .secretion, theri'fore, as tlie 
author remarkg, has a (“Oinposiiion siinilar 
to that of the blood deprived of its color¬ 
ing matter; hut the si'iiuti i^ in niticSi 
larger proportion to the libriii. 

11. Character of the Hpuleino as it 
nppe.nretl in Simderlniul in Tims 

far (says the Kngli.sh wiilen our aeiouiit 
of this fbriiiidahle maiadi iui< been de¬ 
rived-ifroiii the ver\ ialuahle mass of n - 
formation ill 1 wliieii ne Jia\e hi'en fi- 
von .* by oiii medical brethren in India, 
.Ml.! die many intelliginit men who li.ive 
witnessed it'- ravages on the continent <Sif 
I'hirope. Cireumstanees Imiing hrongiit 
it under oiir own oh'-enalion. we shall 
endeavor to eonve) siic(inci]\ to the 
rejuler the results of oiir evpenenee. jiref- 
ace.d by a few reflei-tions on the characrer 
and desigiiatioti of the disease wliieli this 
ex]ierieiice lias suggested to iis. Were 
We to attempt a defimtion of I'pidemie 
choler.'i, the following, aceonhna' to oin 
expenenee, would compiise ii-. destine- 
!i\e symptoms:—\fter watert diarrhua, 
o! other generally slight mdi-itosuion, 
voinitirig and jMJrging of a white or color¬ 
less fluid, violent cr.imps, gre-U jirostrii- 
tion and eollal)^e,■i• the last occurring 
simidtani'ously with the xoimtiiig and 
cramps, or shortly afier them. SlmuM 
the patient sur\ive the last train of«ymp- 

* Madras Itc|>orl, 1) ;}(). i.V,c 

t By CDlIrt])*'. Ill tills defniitinn, iho 

fecldeiu'ss or almost tlic arrest o( die eireiil.ition , 
the deatli-likea|ipear<>iice, the coldness, sliriiikiiig, 
and occasional lilneiiess ot die snrf.ii c, v, Inch may 
111 other diseases be obyived after the\ haie ex¬ 
isted some time, and as the jinviers of life are 
passing away; but which oceiir, in whntw'e shall 
call the cold or choicne sian,. of (Ik- epidemic, in 
a short time after its coHiincnccnicnt. as though 
theyfoniied an essential jiarl ol it The degree 
and early accession of tins collapse, .ind the white 
ihschargC/are the only dislmcloc marks that we 
arc aware of Itelwecn ihis stage of the cpidoinic 
ftud ordinar) cholera 
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toms, a state of excitement and 'fijyAr 9u-' 
pervenes. Wf> <*an convey a correct ideit," 
of the disease only by dividittg it ^into 
three stages, the tneipierU, the cold, or ' 
choleric, and the fehrile: the division de-i. 
cords with the character of the disease. 

1. Sympiovis qf the Incipieni 

In an ituniense inajicwity of instances,’ 
iharrlinui has been the prominenf symp¬ 
tom of this stage. Languor and latisi- 
rude, and occasionally -nausea and ver¬ 
tigo, coexisted with the disorder of the 
bowels, gnd sometimes certain of these 
symptoms may have appeared without it; 
hut its^oeenrrenee has been so’eoninioii, 
that we have treated few eases in w inch , 
It had not [ireceded the more, formidable 
sy mptoriis. On examimiig thi* discharges, 
if we liaxe an op]w>rttinity of doing so 
shortly after the oeeurrenee of Uie diar- 
rliiim, they will he olwerved to !«■ foeeal 
and bilious ; hut we shall find that- they 
i-iibseqnonth bear the seioiis eharnefer o<’ 
those whieii oeeur afl'T tlie choleric stage 
is fully formed: they are passi'd copi¬ 
ously and w ithout much griping; the fi'el- 
iiigof debility winch attenils lliem isgri'.it, 
and this diarrho'ii is so evlmusting, that • 
we lia\c nici with patients, especially 
tliose advanced ill life, in whom,a con.sid- 
erahle detri'cc of collapse had ocenned, 
w ith a feeble pulse, scarcely exceeding 
fifty. tM'fore the ncee.ssion of vomiting and 
cramjis. The imtural tendency of thi.s 
purging IS, we believe, to jiass into the 
cliolenc stage; hut tlie transilion lias fre¬ 
quently oepunvd shortly after some ihe- 
tette enor, either as to quantity or quality 
of iood, or after exposure lo cold. The 
( immeneemenl of tin' purging lit... .some¬ 
times jireceded by several days the ac¬ 
cession of the choleric stage, .•md occa¬ 
sionally only by eight or ten hours; hiit 
forty-eight hours has been its mean dtini- 
tioii. calculated from a great niindier td' 
instances. We iiave dwelt the more on 
this incipient stage, fi-om a conxiciion, the 
n'sult of eoii.sMlerable observation of flip, 
disease, tliat sidiseiinent symjitoms intgh* 
often he ]ire\ented, anil life preserved, Ly 
early and proper treatment of the diarrhma. 

2. Sifmptoms of the Cold or Cholertr 
Slnfce. Our description will he more 
intelligible if wc divide into tw'o pe¬ 
riods this veiy imiiortant stage, which 
ha.s, in truth, given its name to the dis¬ 
ease, and, by its fearful symptoms, has 
engrossed such general attention, tliat the 
facts of its being but part of a series of 
clianges, has been too often lost sight of. 
— fS,rst Period. The time of invasion has 
been, as in India, in a great majority of 
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instarTces, from two to four o’clock,in tlie 
moriiiijg. 'J’he paliciit is aUackeil willi 
unfasiness of the stomach, (Occasionally 
amounting to pain, to which speedily suc¬ 
ceeds vomiting of the characteristic fluid 
so frequently described, and, if diarrhovi 
hav^preccHod, which, in almost all> tne 
cases that have fallen under onr observa¬ 
tion, h?ls h(*,on the case, a purging -of tlic 
same fluid, the fo'cal coiiients of the ca¬ 
nal liaving been previously expelled. The 
vomiting is rarely full and eficetual, con¬ 
sisting ratlier of ajipnrently unsatisfactory 
retellings than ol' a full discharge of the 
contents'of the stomach; hut sometimes 
tliese contents arc exjielled forcibly, as if 
squirted from a large syringe. The (li.s- 
eliarges from the bowels are oec.'isionally 
scanty, but'much ftiore frequently they 
take place ctqiioiisly and forcibly. Si¬ 
multaneously with the vomiting, or not 
•infreipiently beiore this syinpioiu has 
oecniTcd, cramps take plan*; anil the 
agony which attemis them constitutes 
great ])art of the snfi'ermgs »f the patient, 
vvhu incessantly entreats that friction may 
he niqihed to the parts thc'y afli*ct. How¬ 
ever soon onr visit may lx* made, the 
!>«ise will generally' lx* found to he fnihio 
and frequent; tlii' skin, in point of heat, 
below the healthy standard ; the coimte- 
naiice .slinmk, and, if not livid, jtalhd; 
and the re.sjiiration hurried, if not cheeked, 
<is It frequently is, by sfiasm of the dia¬ 
phragm and iiiti'reostal mnseles. Tin* 
'•irciilation sinks remarkably, and some¬ 
times appears niomoiitarily to cease, on 
every' aeeessioii of severe vomiting or 
sjiasin.— Seroiid. Period. The m(*an dura¬ 
tion of the jiieeeihng period vanes from 
aiioiiteight to twelve hours; tlit> vomiting 
and simsms th(*n cither tc^tally subside or 
rernr at imicli longer intervals, and the 
patient sinks info a state of extreme col¬ 
lapse. The pulse at the vvri.sl is scarcely 
or not at all perceptible; ilu* snrficc is 
universally moist anil cold, cxce|)tmg as 
lieat is imparled from without, for the in¬ 
stant that the hands or other jmrts are ex¬ 
posed, they become of an icy coldness; 
blueness, if it exist at all,—hut it is by no 
uieaiis an unilorin symptom,—is now , on- 
spieiious on the liiec and hands, which 
last have the shrtiftk and scidden ap¬ 
pearance so generally described; the 
tongue is moist, and, if not actually cold, 
at least cooler than natural; and the voice 
is of Uiat mingled huskiiiess and feeble-'' 
ness which strikes the ear so peculiarly. 
|n this condition then^ is little suflerinjt, 
excepting from the seiisd of w-eight and 
oppression at the prtreordia, of which 
• vOlT yni. 
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the patient complain;^ much; for even 
shotild siinsms occur, they are now too 
feeble to excite much pain; the res¬ 
piration is slow; the conjuuctivap, espe¬ 
cially in their inferior hemisphere, are fre¬ 
quently injected with dark-colored blood; 
and the insensibility of the stomach is so 
great, that the most powerful stimulants 
may lie given arid retained without the 
orgiui being apparently more sensible of 
llieir presetiee than if it were a lifeless 
jxaich. Tlie urine issuspendeij through¬ 
out the whole course of a choleric stage 
so intense as we have described. 

11. Symptoms of the Feirrile Stage. The 
preceding stage, in most cases, makes a 
very gnuhtal transition into the present 
our. Aff'-t the patient liM remained in 
the eoUai*sed state, prolmhly for a consid¬ 
erably longer tune than the' medical at¬ 
tendant exfxioted, some degree of vvanntl-i 
will be found returning to ‘the surfiice, 
which, for a variable jxsriod, perhaps 
for a emiple of days, has been almost of 
icy coldness; and the pulse is proportion- 
alily develojied, being vei-y' perceplihle at 
the wrist, generally aliout eighty, and sofi; 
the vessels of the conjunctiva gradually 
become disti .clcd with blood ; or if those 
of the inferior hemispliere havi* been .so 
during the stage of collajise, the disleii- 
sion now diffuses itself over the whole 
ineiiihrniie ; the patient, who, On his at¬ 
tention being roused, is peifectly .scnsijile, 
conqiliims of sev eie jiain in theliead, of 
a sc'iise of giddiness, and that the light 
di.stix'sses his eye.-. The tongue m 
this ('arly' stage 'is clean and moist; the 
bowels an* readilv acted Hjinn by medi¬ 
cine, and the discharges are feculent, 
and, though somew li.'it clayey', contain a 
proixn-lion of hde , hut tlie urinary'secre¬ 
tion is soiiietinies either not restored, or is 
I'onsiderahly dellcieiit for a day or two 
after the esiahhshmeat of fever. In the 
l>r»gn'ss of tli(> fl'ver, the tongue liecomes 
hlaek, and sordfs aecuiinilate alxint the 
ti'Pth ; the eyes become more uiul more 
in|(‘(‘led;ilie'ii;telleet more and more tor- 
{iid, though Mill the jiatient can be roiisf'd 
to answer ipicstions, and even may make 
oiie or two sensible remarks on his condi¬ 
tion ; but the instant the eonvensatiou 
ceases, fix' eyes' line turned uj) in the 
Oibil, exjKiMiig throngli the hulf-elosed 
ev'c-lids the red sclerotica, and the patient 
i.s’ in a state of prol'ound .stupor: the uri¬ 
nary'soeiv't ion is now' cstahlislied, and the 
urine, vv'hichat first was dark-i'olofed and 
clontly, is tiow' rmijiid and pale; the al- 
viii(‘ ('hschai'g(*s are darker colored than at 
lirat; and tlirongliont the disease the^tit 
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a deficiency of vascular action and of teiti- 
peraturc, wliich w*e have not oliserved to 
the eaiiK* extent in typhus or any other 
fever. However flushed the eountcnanec 
may appear,—and it is often very eonsid- 
enihly so,—^tl)C temperature of die surface 
is helow tlip healthy standard; and we 
have not often found the pulse above 
Jtinety. Tifphoid is not an inappro])ri- 
ate designation of tlie condititm we have' 
endeavored to describe; but we think 
that an individual who had once watched 
the progress of such a case, would run 
no risk of confounding it, on iiiture occa¬ 
sions. wall typhus;—the deficiency of 
va''C,ular and calorific power; the peculiar 
vasculariU of the oye ; the absence of 
Bubsiiltus and muttering delirium (for 
though delirium occasionallt occui-s dur¬ 
ing night, the condinon of the intellect is 
throughout much inori* one of torpor 
than of irrejrularity), uould he die marks 
by which he would discriiiiinate the two 
atfections. The duration of such a fehiile. 
stage as we have described, is from a 
weok to ten (lass. Its terniinatioii has 
lu'cn, in a considerahk' mn)or'ty of in- 
stan ’es which liasa* talleii under our oh- 
sen '.ion. fatal. I'lii* brain has appeared 
ut us to he the or<ran niaiuly aftecti'd ; and 
b\ this n-w -iur tieatment has heiui 
ciiietly guided, ihougli, at the same time, 
the condition of the intestinal cainrf has 
not been neglected. In another form, 
and one svhiidi siijiervenes on a minor de¬ 
gree of collap.se than the pri'ia'ding, the 
syniptoms do not diilei from those de- 
scrilx'd above, c\ce|)ting that there are 
indications of greater excitement,—more 
warmth of siirlhce, and more»fi>rce and 
fn iiuency of pulse. Depletion could he 
iiiore fi'cely practised, and it w;ls tdtogethcr 
a more tiaclahh! form of disetise. The 
mildest and mosM tractable typ'’ of the 
febrile stage was denoted by synijitoms 
of general hut moderat(“ eM'itcrnent, with 
Cjngastric ptun on jtres.sure, headache 
tknd giddiness ; ilj(. tmigiie Ixnng at the 
•same time either clean, with a disposition 
to become diy and gla/ed, or sliglitiv 
white and tin red ; tin* skin warm; the 
pulse free and forcibk.'; the urine highly 
coloreel, and the tlm-st considerable. In 
such a case there is little or no confusion 
of thouglit or (lehrnmi, and the eyes are 
not injected. We need scarcely remark 
that - examples of this mild and tracta- 
bk* type of the febrile stage occurred 
after a choleric stage, ni which the 
syniptoms of collapse had been incon¬ 
siderable, in which the urinaiy secretion 
had not been suspended, or which had 
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not alw'ays been attended with vomiting— 
a symptom oeeasionally wanting in sliglH 
cases. The. writer met with* but ono,.cx- 
aniplc of roiisidorablc afteetion of the 
thoracic organs; and this occurred in a 
case, ill point of general (diaractiT, not un¬ 
like tiic form last described, though stome- 
wliat mori' collapsed. Tlie afl'cetiou was 
hronchial, and wius relieved by a«.’,opious 
expectoration of very dark-colored sputa, 
—tin' patient recovering. In the prored- 
iiig ski'tch of the febrile stagi', it will he 
understood that, as m the case,of the 
(•lioliTic stage, we litive not attc'mpted to 
depict all the viu'ioiis shades of intensity 
in wlijidi the di.sease niandestcd itself. 
The extremes are given : to have e.ssayed 
to dexsenhe all the intermediate degrcfa? 
would liavi' swelled* the article beyond 
le.ason.'ihle limits, and would liave jnoved 
a hiirdi'ii to the memory of the reader. 

4. Proficnosis. Tin* dimger of the dis- 
eas(> IS 111 all cast's, wi* believe, lo he es- 
timaU'd Iroiii the di'gree of collapse at¬ 
tending tin*.cold or eholi'rie. stage. In 
India, It was ri'inarked that tin* eases in 
winch the sjiasms and vomiting wen* the 
most vioh'iit wa re by no means fraught 
with the most peril; and what we have 
seen of' tin* disease enahlt's ns to liear tcs- 
timonv lo the aeeiiraev of the remark ; 
for will'll we have heard the attendants 
exulting in tin' eessaiion of the s|)asnis, 
and the fiieilitv wicli which the stomach 
retained iriedieine or food, and have felt, 
at the same min', iln* jinlsi'li'ss wrist and 
the cold Mnl clammy hand, we have .seen, 
ill lln".e ap])areiitly favorahh' oirn'iis, only 
the natural jii ogress of the disease' from a 
i/id eoinlition loom' still worse. vVlieth- 
er we ara lo dread a fatal result tit tlie 
cold 'ir the excited sUige, the intensity and 
duration of ili^ collnjisc* in the former of 
tlie.se stages are the meifsiire of the dan¬ 
ger; fill* iI'iIk' jiatiimtdie in this stage, he 
dies of eollajise ; Jiiid if he siirvi\(' il, and 
pa.ss into tin' stall* of fi'ver, the eliaiaeter 
of tills fever is malignant and dang(*rous 
in proportion to tin* same eollajise. 

J)iair)tosis. From onlinaiy eliolera 
tin* cold stage is,to ho distinguislie.d, asit 
a|)peurs to us, by tin* jieeiiliar eharaeter 
of' the discharges, which has lM*en euf- 
fieii ntly dwelt upoii,tindhy the degree of 
collapse and its e.arly oecufrenee. Case.s 
hav(* h.'cu adverted to, which, at least in 
tin* choleric, stage, could not he discrimi¬ 
nated from onimary cholera, cxcejiting, 
jicrhujis, from tln'ii taking place at a sea 
son of the year when ordinary cholera i.s 
never oh.serv(*d; hut il may he remarki'd 

that no one wonli 1 infer the existenpe of 

< 
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the epidemic from such cases, though he 
might’ he disposed to acktiowledge that 
thev belonged to it, if cases less equivocal 
were simultaneously prevalent, and es[)e- 
cially if they originated under the circum¬ 
stances mentioned in the preceding pages. 
Notice has, been taken of sporadic case^ 
whi(4i have occurred in several parts of 
the kingdom during the last year, and 
which nave been reported in various pub¬ 
lications. We have aln'ady stated our 
opinion as to the perfect identity of the 
grouj» of syi»ij)tonis in certaui of these 
cases ^md diose which charaeleri/e the 
choleric stage of the epidemic. Tlaw 
cases have generally been fatal as eases 
of cholera, and, probably on this aceount, 
have attracted allention and been report¬ 
ed ; and hence what we should consider the 
experimcnlum irucis bj which their essen¬ 
tial alliance to the epidemic, as it has 
manifested itself in this countrj, or dil- 
fereiie.e from it, can alone be ^ro\<'<l,— 
the inten'cntion, or otherwise, of li’ver 
between the cold stage aiuL recover}',—is 
neci'ssanly wanting. We have been fa¬ 
vored, b} a gtmlleman of high chal'ai.- 
ter and auainnients,* with a report of two 
ca.ses, regarded, at the time they ocenired, 
as aggravated cases of the ordinary dis-- 
case; both took jilace in the interior,.un¬ 
der circumstances in which then' was not 
the slightest ground to susjiect cont.agion, 
and jtrcviously to then' being any sus¬ 
picion of the ('Xisteiice of tbt' epideime 
in this countr}. In one, the s}inptotiis 
bore, unquestionably, a consifleiabli' re¬ 
semblance to th(' choleric stage of the 
epidemic ; but nof(.ter siqK'rvcngd. Tin' 
symptoms of the other shall be giti'ii in 
the words of the writt'r “ 'Flie total, or 
neaily total suspension of the si'cn'lioii 
by the kidneys ; thi' watery vomititig and 
stools; the severit} of the spasms; tin' 
.shrunk and corrugated suite of the skin 
on the bands and feet, and the blueness 
of his nails, [lersiiade me that his disease 
was of the spasmodic tyjie. In him, 
moreover, a slow fever succeeded .the 
original sytnjitoms, and long retarded)his 
recovery.” We need not remark that w e 
would not attempt to discriminate be¬ 
tween such a case as this and examples 
of the epidemic, beli*)ving their cliaracter 
to bi' identical. This case oeeurrc'd m. 
the beginning of .Tidy, 1831. There is a 
certain foriii' of the febrile stage,—that 
wliieb sujiervenes on a choleric stage, at¬ 
tended with e.xtreme collapse,—which the 
'deficiency of the tempeniture and the cir¬ 
culation, the congested state of the cori- 
* Ductor Fenwick, of Duitiam. 


junctiva from the very comraencement 
of the fever, and the peculiar torpor of 
the intellect, would qpable, as it apjiears 
to us, the observer to discriminate fr6m 
any fl'ver which we are in the habit of 
Witnessing in this country, provided he 
saw the jiaticnt early and watched him 
throughout; hut iil the majority of in¬ 
stances, the diagnosis can only he correctly 
drawn by coupling tlic jircceding hnstory 
of the ease \\itli tlie existence of lever and 
with us cliaracter. 

<>. presented on Dissec¬ 

tion. The external apjiearaiiee of body 
elosc'ly resemhles that wliieli has been no¬ 
ticed during , life: the solids are shiiink, 
the surface is livid, the skin of the hands 
and feet is corrugated, die nails are blue, 
and the fiiigei.". olten iigtdly contracted. 
'I'here IS no e\idenceoranyuMwoiiledteii- 
deney to jiutrefaetion, noraiiyeliaraet<'rii 3 - 
IK' fu'toi li om the abdominal cay ity. In the 
hear/ nrv. found marks of congesUon, and 
even oceasion.ally of evtraiasilioii. Such 
ajipearances wen; not of uniform occur- 
ri'iiee in llu' ihsseetious perloniied in 
lliiidoostan; hutthi'v yverefound veryeon- 
.«tantly m those made by doctor Davy, in 
(’c}ioii, and doctor Ivcir, of Moscow', 
iliscoycred in the Russian disea-M' the 
blood-vessel-' of the biain ao.l its nicm- 
iiiaiK'.s more or less turgid with blood, par¬ 
ticular!} low’ards the base, with a lluid 
efliisi'd into its conyoliitioiis, and more or 
Jess of sen 1111 in the lateral veiitrielea. 
In tlie thorax, tlu' pleiiia and perieaidium 
aie found, as the serous mimliianes gen- 
erall} aieiii this disease, perll'Ctly liealtliy, 
With the exception, occasional!}, of an 
umisual dryness. 'I’lii' lungs aie some¬ 
times in a natural state, but more fre¬ 
quently gorged with dark-colored blood, 
so as to resemble livi'i or spleen ; or they 
have bc'eii fiiiind collapsed on each side 
ol' till' sjiine, leaving the thoru.x nearly 
eni[)ty. This latter a|)pearuriee doctor 
Pollock, of the litiy-thiid regiment, ex¬ 
plained I)} supposing gas to he I'Xtiicated 
within the cavity of the plcviru; but the 
thorax having been openwj m siieii eases 
under water, and no an liavJng been tiaind, 
Mr. Scut is disposeil to ascribe it to a con¬ 
tractile power exerted b} the viscus, suffi¬ 
cient to overcome the utmosjiberic jircss- 
nre. Roth sides oftbe heart areiu general 
distc'tidcd with dark blood, and the bronchi 
are freiiuentl} tilled with miieiis. Jn the 
abdomen, the, vessels of thi' liver are often 
much congested, and pour forth blood 
eopiuiisly when ineisa ns arc made into 
the organ ; but this coiigcsiion is not uni¬ 
formly found; the gall-bladder is turgid 
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with black bile, and its ducts are some¬ 
times constricted' and impermeable, 
thougli occasionally,in an opposite state. 
The iXTitoneum is often (pntc healthy, 
but the portion investin';; the alimentary 
canal has frequently an inflamed appt'Oi-- 
ance from the exceedingly loaded state 
of its blood-vessels. 'I'liis congestion is 
sfunetirnes so great as to give the appear¬ 
ance of gnngn'ne ; l>ut by drawing tlie 
finger over tlie surface, innumerable 
small veins may be found running in eve- 
■ rv direction, as in a jueparation nicely 
injected, juul the, texture is finmd to lie 
resisting and tirm. This portion of the 
peritoneum, however, occasionally lu-ais 
marks of actind inllatnnialion, «‘Speci.iily 
if the jiatient has lingered long liefore 
death. It then jiresents a thickened aj»- 
pearance externally, and its color \aries 
thun a pale vermilion, tlinnigli all the 
deeper shades, to a daik piiijili‘'li line; 
the former binng cluefly leiiiatkable on 
the surface of tin' diiodeniiin and jeju¬ 
num, the latter on the ilcuiii, where it ter¬ 
minates in the ca’cnin. At other times, 
the whole aliiiieiitary tube, instead of tins 
congested state, lueseiiN a blanched aji- 
j>ear;i‘Ce Iioth internally and extenialh. 
h''n ‘ oinentuin is soinetinics healthy; al 
othei-s, it prejent" till' same appearance 
of extreme vaseularity a^ the jicntoiieal 
surface of the aliinentarv e.mal. 'I’lie tid- 
lovving appearances are di'-covi'i-ed on 
laying open the slomach and intestinal 
tube. y\ white, otiaqiK', and M--cid suli- 
staliee is found adhering toihe siirl'.iee of 
somi* jiortioiis of the iiiueoiis iiiemhiane ; 
and III many' eases it is so almndaiit m tin' 
mtestiiK's as completely to till p.iils ol’ 
them of a greater or less extent. The 
stomach and jiortions of the intestine ar*- 
tilled with a transparent or Unhid seiini' 
fluid,and fri'qnenllv tliei iseidinattei nien- 
tioiied above is lound intiiniitely mixed 
with the serous fluid, or floating in it in the 
form of 11ake«. 'flic inueoiis meinhraiie, 
except when inflamed, wliicli it not nnfr<>- 
quently is, has an unnatural vvliileness, is 
often sort and pulpy, and in general— 
es[)ecially in the stomach and small intes¬ 
tines—can he ea'-iiy detached by scraping, 
ill the form of a thick pulp, from thi' sub¬ 
jacent coat. 'I'hese appiairances are 
Bometiines more or less jiartial; liiit some 
of them are geuenilly found throughout 
the, whole extent of the tube. They ex¬ 
tend, in some cases, to the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the bladder and uix'ters, and have 
been found, in two or three instances, in 

• that lining the bronchi. In one case only 

* in fntha was the state of the spinal inar- 
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row examined; and in that, strongindi- 
cauons of inflammation w'ere detected in 
its sheath: the e>ase, howexer, was in 
some degree a mixed one. Hut doctor 
Keir found, at Moscow, the blood-vessels 
of the vortehral column and spinal chord 
more or less loaded with bipod, which 
was sometimes effused lictwecn its nnich- 
iioid and dura mater; partial 8ofteq,uig of 
the suhstanee of the spinal chord was 
sniiietimes met with, and marks of inflant- 
niatorj' congestion in the larger nerxes 
were detected.* The dissections per¬ 
formed in Huinlerland have ge,n\‘rally 
fiiiiiished results corresponding with those 
ohtained'elsewheie. In tin:/uarf, venous 
eongestioii of the brain and its membranes 
lias been die most uiiifiinn anil pionii- 
nent apinxaranee. Serum liaslx'cn Unuid 
111 tlie xeiitrieles of the brain and at its 
base ; hut in many eases this li;is been in 
small quantity, not exceeding that fre¬ 
quently oh-ened after diseases in vvhieli 
no atleetion of the eiieeplialon was sup- 
jiosed to exist. Ill some eases, esjieeiaily 
those 111 wiueli death took jilaee in a pro- 
tiaC'i'dstage,but oci asioiially iiiiiiTijiul liis- 
ea'e,libimoilsdejiositionsexir'ted betw* ei. 
the membranes. In the f/ioraj, tlie iiing'. 
liave niiilormh been no ol more oi l^-s-. 
L'or'.:ed vxitli blood, tiiongli in many'o.isi - 
tin- en>riirgemeni was in tlie jiosteriei 
pait. and puibably resulted from jitisiiioii. 
These organs were geiienilly eiejiiratim.;, 
am! bee from struciiirai eliange. Solr- 
iie-r, oi flabinne.ss of the heart has heei 
noticed m ‘everal instaiiees, and holh its 
••.'uities, ,111(1 the veme cava* and eoioiiiiry 
\ein, bate lieen distended witli daik-eoi- 
tc'd blood. In the abdomtn, the Ir'ci h-.s 
bei 11 found gorged ; lint oeeasioiiHllv i;-. 
eond.tioii was natural. The gall-bladder 
w.is g'nerally distended, and the duets 
were eoiistrieted, so that tlie viscus could 
not lie einpiit'd by pressur(“; lint in some 
cases tliev were pervious. Tlie abdomi¬ 
nal veins have been found generally dis¬ 
tended ; but in several instances, the vena 
porta- and meseraic veins have coiistitnti d 
an exeejitiori to this rule, having he,*ii 
found empty. Vascularity'and jutljiiness of 
till* mucous lining of the stomach hpve 
been frequently noticed; but the former has 
ofti ‘11 lieeii slight in dfgrc'c, and ohserv* rs 
have felt dirfj^osed occasionally to attribute 
it to the exhibition of ]nu.«tard or other 

* M<i(lrdS Reporli, pp. .‘ 5 ' 2 , .kl Audorsoii fin 
('liolcr.i Mortnes (Edinliurgh Medira) audyurgioal 
.limru.il, vol ,xv) (’hrislie (,n Cholera (p 47 ). 
Aiiiiesley, Dmciises of India f^d edit., p. lOlj el 
se<|.) Areouiil of ihc A)ipedr<inoPS after D"ath, 
ohsiTved at Moscow, driwvu up by doctor Keir 
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stimulants; whilst tlie latter has by no 
means been invariably found. The Iming 
of ^hc intestines has been found in many 
parts vaseular and pulpy ; but these ap- 
pcaranees are not invariable, both lesions 
having been found wanting, and thepuqii- 
nessynore fre(|uently than the vascularitj. 
The pec.uliar secretion has generally been 
found •in the intestines. Thc^ kidneys 
have been obstirved to fiartaki; of the gen¬ 
eral congestion of the venoii.« system. 
'J'he bladder has generally been found 
contracted, and either empty, or contain¬ 
ing a small ijuantity of urine. No soften¬ 
ing or other disease of the, sjanal marrow, 
i^little \enous congestion excepKid, w.as 
disco\ered in the few examinations of this 
(irgaii made here. In concluding tins 
rather unsatisfiictory jiortion of onr sub¬ 
ject, we cannot refrain from exjirpssing a 
conviction that symptoms during Idi* 
throw mueh more light on the nature of 
the disease ■and its appio|»riate treatment, 
than apfiearaiices afh'r death. 

7. J^aturc of tht Disease. Main wri¬ 
ters of great talent have [(receded ns^ in 
this branch of the sub|ect, and much 
ingenuity has been disjdayed in the en¬ 
deavor to trace all the [(henomena of the 
.choleric stage, which has been the |)rin- 
cipal subject of iinestigation, to a change 
in one [lait of (he system. Hut it must 
be remarked that there is litlle accoi dance 
among inedicul-reasoners as to the part 
of the body in which the phenomena of 
tin* disease an* jircsnmed to originate : lili¬ 
the nervous system generally, the gangli¬ 
onic [lortion of It exclusively, (he lilood 
itself, and the lining of the digestive 
ctinal, have each found advocates e(|ual in 
ability to [(h ad their cause,^ The diver¬ 
sity of these views is a [iroof of the in¬ 
tricacy of the subject; and [irobably, also, 
since they have all emanated from ob¬ 
serving and iiigeiiioiis men, an evidence 
of the variable* nature of the disea.se ; 
each reasoiK*!- bi-iiig, perhajis, iritlueneed 
by that [lortioii of the general jdienomcna 
of the epidemic which }ir(*doniinatcd in 
the cas(*s it was his lot most frequently to 
witness. Their partial nature, too, may 
be ill a considerable degree ascribed to 
the imfiirtunate influence of the e.\[ire.s- 
siori proximate causey as a substitute for 
the more (*omf)reliensive term essence or 
itahire of the disease, on medical reason¬ 
ing. Even those who aft’ect to use it as 
an equivalent term for nature of the dis- 

* 7 'hesc are doctor Kennedy and Mr Orton for 
the lirst, Mr. Bell lor llic scl oiid, Mr Aniie.sley 
and others for the third, and Mr. Christie, with 
Roche and other Fretich writers, for the last. 
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ease, are yet insensiblyr influenced by the 
words they employ. Amidst the crowd 
of phenomena presented to their notice 
in certain malatbe.s, they oftcii assume, on 
vgry insuflicient grounds, that some one 
fact is the original of all others; and tins 
tli(*y invest with the title of proximate 
cause. If the facts related resjiecting 
e[)uh.*niie eiiolera are eouqiared with the 
explanations oiit'ied of th(*in, it will be 
found that each medical reasoncr has at- 
trilnited the conimenceiiient of the phe¬ 
nomena of the di.sease to an afl'cetion of 
some [lait of the, frame, wliieli afl’cetion 
uiiqucsfioiiahly exists in a very girat niim- 
hcr of instances, hut neither with that 
uniforiiiity nor with that priority of time 
which can warrant us in concluding that 
it W'as the cuiisi’ (if all the other synip- 
toins. It seems a rational su])|)usjtio]i 
that tin* renioU* cause of a di.sease may 
act, m some instanc(*s, first* on on<*, m 
others on another [lart of the system, from 
some local weakness or [leeiiharity of in¬ 
dividual ron.slitution, or from some'■[le- 
cjalty 111 the modi* of ajijilieaiion of the 
cause; and yet that tin* di.sease shall re¬ 
tain in each ease such a n'semlilanci to a 
eonnnon type-I*, shall prove its identity. 
It IS likewise siqqiosable that the remote 
cause may* make a simultaneous attack on 
more that! one organ or part ol (he sys¬ 
tem. (’oniplex diseases, such as ji vei, 
ajipear lo furnish ( xamples of boih the.se 
cases. The n'ul [iliilosophy ol’ ni(*dieine 
seems to eonsisl in aseeiiai'iing the actual 
stati* of tin* sy.sreni of wliieli symptoms 
an* lln* signs; and if we can jiroeeed, 
through the medium of thesi* sigii.s and 
post mortem a|ipe.iranees, to one .sole 
change in one oigan, tlie ireatnieni is 
sinqiiilic'd, and .scu-nee and art are gain- 
era. lint there are disi'iuse—and this 
.seems to be one of them—in wSieh we 
mo(*t w ith a varn ty'^ .ind conijilexily of 
[luthologieal conditions, all of imiiortancc, 
and all to he kept m vii*vv in their treat¬ 
ment. It IS true that, of these eoiuhlions, 
some may- aiise from others, ueeoiding to 
knoyvn physiological laws, as dark-e.doied 
blood from inqieded resjiiration, and it is 
right thus to e\[)laiu them when jio.ssihlc ; 
but the uniform endt'avor to trace all to 
om* primary* change, oi rather, as is more 
f're(]nently done, to a-ssiinie one <*liaiig‘' to 
be [inmary, and all other morbid states to 
be blit emanations from it, is not only''iin- 
[iliilosupbieai, but is too apt to tinge our 
jiraetiee with undue partiality. Whilst 
we deem that no one writer has attained, 
either by inf’eroiiecs drawn from symp¬ 
toms, appearances after death, or both, a 
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knowletlgp of tJio afFeciion of^ any one 
organ -in oholera v^liich can be j)roj>erly 
' torniod a proximate/'-ause whence all tlie 
otlier phenomena arise ; or acquired jw,- 
‘ rise ideas respecting tlu* nature of the af- 
ftiction of many organs whicli manifestly 
])ailicipate m the.disorder; it is gratifying 
to acknowUslge that their labors have 
llirowu inurh liglit on tlie condition of 
,manv parts, and that \ery great practical 
good lias resulted from the information 
llius obtained. That the nervous system 
gt'jierally, and especially tjie gaiiglioiiie 
and spinal nerves, and the spinal medulla 
itsi'lf, are affected, is manife.sl from many 
symptoms; but wiietiicr tins afli'etion 
arises from a direct impression ol’ lli<“ re¬ 
mote cause of the. diseusi' on these or¬ 
gans, or from irritation ])ro|)agared troin 
the alimentary canal along the ganglionic 
iK'ftes to the Spine, w(“ an* ignorant. 
Dortor Keir’s able resc'arelies have shown 
that, 111 some fatal<'ases,inilammation (d’a 
]iortion of this system has (wi.sti'd ; hut it.s 
precise palJiologieal eoridinoii ui eases 
winch teriiiinate liivorahly, remains yet 
to he ascerlaiiied; and it must be remark¬ 
ed, ton, dial, in fatal eases, tins iiiHamiiia- 
11 '.II '• ' not been always deteeKal. 'I'lie 
.stale of tJie saiigtiilerous syslem is tery 
I'cmai'kable; hut !>en‘, too, we must I’eel 
.s(iino doubt wbetlier the feeldeueijs or al¬ 
most eomjileteXirn'Sl of the lieait's aetioii 
is a jirimarV/etibctof the cause of llie dis¬ 
ease, or, as suggested by Mi. Hell, arises 
• from (he afl'eetioii of the ganghome sys¬ 
tem ; or, again, whether it lesults, tliroiurli 
tile medium of tins system, from the con¬ 
dition of the, alimentary eaiial. Js the 
dark apjiearaiice of tlie hlood to In* ex¬ 
plained by the feebleness of tlie action of 
tlie riglit ventricle, as a coii-.'cciuencc' of 
which blit htllo^blood is tran''miucd 
throughthe lungs and exjiosi'd to liic in¬ 
fluence of the air ? According to tliis 
view, which is suggested with diflidenee, 
the imperfection of the resjniatoi-y |irocess 
wdl arise from die same cause as m eon- 
genital malformation ef the heart, such as 
the jiersistence after birth of the fmamen 
ovale, or the aortti arising I’roiii hotli ven¬ 
tricles, in wliieli a MTV small proportion 
of the whole mass <d' lilood is oxidi/.cd. 
This hypothesis ('xplauis retiddy the dark 
appearance of die, hlood, its tieenjnulation 
m the great V eins of the viscera, th(‘ cold- 
Be.ss and lividity of tlu; skin, and the im- 
peri'ection of the respiratory jirooess, 
which h:i8 hj’cn so tihly illustrated hy 
doctor Davy., This gemlemtm was the 
first to show th^it tlii' air expu-eil hy jiatients 
. in the cl^olerit: stage Is colder, and con- 
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tains less ilian the usual ptoportipn of 
ctirhonic acid; and that this is tlio case 
even when the hreatliing is fiill, free and 
rajiid. The explanation offered is el)n- 
firnicd by an observation of Mr. Ellis, in 
his experiments on respiration, t|ial “ as 
the oirculafioii dcelincd, so likewise did 
die emission of carbon, and, consei:[iieiit- 
ly, die pi-oduc,tion of carbonic acid^’ The 
thickened consistence of the blood re- 
ccivi's a ri'ady explanation from the loss 
of Its serous part by the ahuiidaiit di.'^- 
chargp from die inner mto.stiiial surface. 
There are two moihid conditions hf the 
lining of the digestive canal. In one, it is in 
a state of manliest inflammation ; in the 
other It IS white tmd pidpy, aiul (easily de¬ 
tached from the subjacent coat. Is this 
latter eoiidiliou ilu' result of a disorgan- 
iifing inflammation whieh has itself]lassed 
tivvay ? or iiiu.st we he content to describe 
the aetioii winch has produe,ed it hy the, 
very iinsatisiiu-tory and vague exjirc.ssion, 
disiurbtuiee of the function of niitriuon 't 
'[’his IS a <]ueslioii mtlier of general pa- 
tliologv diaii one eonncctcd solely with 
tins disetise; hut it is one. as yet undecided. 
I'lie alfeetion of the alimentary canal is 
es'<eiiti:d and ))rimary, if any jiait of tin- 
diseast' i.^. so; and if were vain to <ittem|i( 
to trace it to a morbid eondilioi^ of any 
otlier organ or syslem of organs. The 
general suspension <•!’ s( ereiion, whu-h 
eomjilete only wlu'ii the eollajise is e.x- 
treme, appears to result from the disordei 
(d' tiiosi' system^, the nervous and vasen- 
iar, on vv I Ill'll this imi»ortant fmietion ile- 
pend.s. 'I’lie apparent anomaly ])reseiited 
by the eontninaure of the cutaneous and 
mil stinal discharges amidst the gi leral 
MisiK'iision of seeretion, is well exidaii’cd 
hy Ml. I{eli’s distinction between tins 
fimetion and e.xiidatioii or exhalation.’* 
'I’hat the wiuili' senes of pbeiiomi'iia re¬ 
sults from the action of a morbific poi.son 
on tlie body', tlieri* can be no doubt; but 
as yet, :is in the rase of fevei-s, we, are 
ignoiarit ol' di(> jireeise nature of llie pri¬ 
mary elirmge efl'ecled by it m various or¬ 
gans or systems; and it is to lie feared 
that till more, aeeurate ideas are attained 
're,sj)eciing the jiathoiogy of fever in gen¬ 
et al, tins Ignorance will remain, lii the 
febrile stag!', we w'oujd remark, there are 
indieatioiis by no means e.qiiivoeul of in¬ 
flammatory alfeetion of the liraiii, and oc- 
casioriully of other organs, the analogy to 
li'vere ill general being in tins respect 
jireserved. W'ero wo to judge solely from 
vvliat we have ourselves observed of the 
commencement of liu; disease, we should 
* Troalise on t’liuli'ra .t'ljiliy via, jiji. u(i, 57 
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consider the aliincntarj' ranal to be the 
part of the frame which first felt the in¬ 
fluence of {he poison; but we should 
eorihid(>r the euiidition of the nervous and 
vascular systems miieli too intense in de¬ 
gree to b(‘ merely s\mpathetic of the 
' state ol' the, stomach and bowels.. Many 
cases, moreover, reported from abroad, 
particularly from India, lead to the opin¬ 
ion that in various instances the nervous 
system is jinmanly afl'ccted. 

H. Proporlionaie Mortality. 'J’he mor¬ 
tality during the early prevalence of tlie 
epideihtc in India in 1H17 and IHIH uns 
very great; but, either fiom tlie aliate- 
ment of the intensity of the disVa.se, or 
fi’om the improvement of the mellioil of 
treatment adopted Iiy our medical men, 
or, as is more probable, from the coopi'- 
ration of both these circnnislaiiee.s, it was 
subsequently very mneli lednced. TJiere 
i.s no disease ill w Inch unassisted natiiri' 
st'em.s more powi'rk'ss than tins. We 
learn from tlie ii-port to tlie medical 
board at llombay, that there is reason to 
believe that, olTidd cases which received 
no medical assistance, e\er\ indnidnal 
}M‘rished ; and it is 'added, that it is not 
ascertained that any ease lias ieeo\ercd 
inwhich medicine had not been adminis¬ 
tered, From this a]i))alhiig statement, it 
is gratifjmg to humanity to tinn to the 
following records. ^ According to the 
documents colh cted lit the Madras med¬ 
ical board, the luimher of deaths caused 
by It 111 the arnit of that pM'sidi'iicv dur¬ 
ing 181H and tlie fom sulisequcnt years, 
was 44d0, of winch (id.'i occurred among 
till- European troops, and d7!i.‘> among 
the sepoys. 'I'lio immlier attached was 
ltt,4!l4, namely, dtiti-l Ihiropeans and 
l,'i,8d() nati\es. The avei age strength of 
the many during the period incliuled m 
tlie reports henig 10,1 Iti Europeans and 
7:1,2.')4 natives, it follows that, in li\ (' j ears, 
JWJ jier ceiil. ol’ the troofis were attacki'd, 
and that of these' pi r ci'iit. were cai - 
ried off, or .'ii j)er cent, of the whole force 
of the anny. This statement, though snf- 
licientlj distressing, is still a proud monu¬ 
ment to the skill of tin' medical ineif eni- 
])loyed, and to medical science in geni'ral. 
VVe hear, in dillereni sitnation», of r.ites of 
mortality infmitely lower than tins. Doc¬ 
tor liurrell, surgeon of the sixty-fiflh 
regimi'iit, rejioits, for iiislaiice, from Se- 
Toor, that out of sixty cases he lost four, 
binng at the rate of ti.li per cent.; wdiilst 
Mr. Crow, at the same station, makes the 
mortality much Iciss, declaring that the 
disease is not fatal in more than one in a 
hundred of those who are early succored. 
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Doctor Burrell found, too, thal» of a cer¬ 
tain description of ca»es, those attended 
with violent sp-asms, he saved eighty-eight 
out of ninety.’’ In trfkiiig these estimates 
into consideration, we must always recol¬ 
lect, iiowevcr, that, in epidemics, there is 
often a very w ide ditforence in the gravi¬ 
ty of the disease at diflerent jioints or ia 
difl’creiit years,—indeed, sometimes at 
nearly the same point and in the same year; 
so that, will'll we hear of an extremely 
small 1 ( 1 ,S.S ill pnqiortion to the numher at¬ 
tacked, long exiierienci' does not permit 
ns to donht that m such a case the type 
of the disease ha> heeii very mild. The 
ravages of the disease m civil life, amid 
a eodijiaratnely nnorganr/ed )iopination, 
where prompt asMsuince could not al¬ 
ways he nuiderod to the snlferers, famish 
a euHsiderahle eontiast to thi,s statement 
liom lh(' Bntisli army, and sti’ongly con¬ 
firm tile o|iinioii * expressed of tlie im- 
ixirianee of early treatment 'in a pialady 
so rajiiil 111 Its eoiir.si', and in which the 
efl’orts of iitifure are so impotent. At 
Biisliire, m the Persian gulf, we learn from 
Moieaii de.Ioniie.s, tiinf m 1821 asixthpart 
of llie mhaliitaiits penslied ; and at Bas- 
.sora, in tin' same y eat, Mr. Rich informs us • 
tliat eigliter.. tliousimd died, of whom 
ioiirteen tiioiisaiid jierished within a fori- 
uighi. 'I’he lumdier attacked lU Moscow . 
from Septemher, IKIO, to January of the 
following year, wa>8i:30, of which per- 
I'hed Ids."), Ol lifty-fonr per eent.t In the 
small town of Redislsclieft, of eight hiin- 
died sick, we learn Irom iloctor Reimaiin, 
that si'.ven lumdied dud in one week, 
'flic gieale.st sneei'-.s w hieli has ntiended 
tlie treatment of I lie ill-ease m the Rus¬ 
sian empire, so !'ai a- the reeoids have 
1 cached us, ociaiiieil in tlie district of 
nienbnrg, the numher attacked being 
of wliom Si:.') perished, ’or about 
twenty-four ainl one tentlwpcr cent., a re¬ 
sult eieditalile to tiie \ luilanee of the Rus¬ 
sian govenimelit. and to tlie skill and 
call' Ilf the medical men employt'd. The 
treatment ailopti'd wa^ that of onr Indian 
jiraetitioiier^—lili'eding, I'alomel, opimii, 
warmth and i'netioii.t Tlie disease hav¬ 
ing, ihi're IS everv reason to thiiih, run its 
eoiwse through the town in w liich these- 
eh-ervations weie wiitteii [Sinnlerlandj, 
it may not lie uiimteresting to maik the 
amount of its ravages. \ simjile eal- 

'■ I’emli.iN Repoils, p ()8. \ ' 
j itleiiioir ol doctor 1 .oiler, pleM'i.iii to the cin- 
j'oior at St. Pi'lcr'.hnr!;, il.ited .l.inOfirv. 1!W1, 
aiol ic.ul al'ilie ac.nleniv ol inei!'< me at Pans 
i Sulisianoe ol a icpoii |)ii'.)'i''.'eil by the su- ■ 
preiiio uicdicdl board ol Russia 
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culation shAwi that the mortality amount¬ 
ed to one in tv>o htmdred and one and a 
fraeXion of the whole ]Ki])ulatiou m which 
the disease jirevudod: that of Sundoiland 
was as one toahout a hundred and htlcen 
of Its jiopnlatioii ; that of Ihshop Woar- 
inoiith as one to seven hiuidred and six, 
anti, exclusive ol' A} rt^’s Uuay, us one to 
somewhat more than one thousand; and 
that of Alonk Wearmotith as one to three 
hundred and fiftj -four. There is nothing 
very alarming in such a rate of luortalily 
as we Inn e tlesciihed: it is high on the 
number atUieked, {lut low on the amount 
of jiopulation; and the former circum¬ 
stance, and the lapidity of the disease, 
will jtrohahiy bo found to constitute iis 
most ap|)ullmg featuies, if its coui-se cbe- 
where in this country re.semble dial oli- 
served here. Other epideniics winch 
visit us exceed it, whelliei we rcgaid the 
number or the quality of \ K’tuns. in the 
amount of evil inflicted ; bin none is to 
be compared w'lili it in liitalil_\, in jtiopor- 
tion to the number attacked, or m tlie 
• rapidity with which il ac( omidishes the 
work of desimetion. Our Ira nd doctor 
Ogden has luriii.slu'd us wiih tJi( liillow- 
•ing c; Iciilalion, w Inch i--inleiesimg. jtio- 
vidid die lesults of similar e.deulations 
made elsewhere in this isl.md eoj respond 
with It; fill It will thus b(‘ shoun that, m 
one pomt of some imi>oil.it.ee,—tiie jiio- 
portion of the sexes atlai ked,—iht' dise.-i.se 
here ob.serves a coitisv-direcilt tlieiexeise 
of that witnessed elsexxhere ui iis prog¬ 
ress. Oa.se.s of choleia, known to be 
such, burieil at Sunderland, between tlit* 
2Sth of October and ‘dfJd of Deeeiiibei • 
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Besides showing that, at the period of mid¬ 
dle life, the number of female Mctims of 
the disease is doiilite that of inalo, and 
that at the two e.xtremes the mimheis are 
as nearly etpial as jiossible, this table 
shows how' laige a proportion of aged 
j)er.sous the whole amount of mortality 
comprises, these eonstittiling inoie than 
one half of the total oi’ deaths, d’lie jire- 
pon(ieraiicc of attacks in females over 
those in males, at tlie period of middle 
life, is probably to he explained jmrtly m 
the manner suggested by doetor Ogden, 
that the dress of the latter sex fiimi.shes a 
better security against cold than that of 
the former; and in part by the circum¬ 
stance that males, at the working period 
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of life, are better nourished than fomalt'S, 
being frequently the only, members of 
the family who partake of atnmal foo^. 

(5. Extent of Diffusion, and Causes 
of the Disease. On the llrst branch of 
this subject, we cannot be w'rong, so fre- 
ipiently have its details been- presefjtcd 
to tlic jiublic, in assuming considerable 
knowledge, on the pari of our niiders; 
or m referring lliose who may wish for 
nior«‘minute information tlian is ortlina-, 
nh possessed, or than we liiive sjiaee to 
gne, to the admirable chronological table 
of M. Moreau dc .Tonnes. ^I'hc present 
epideniii; originated in the district oC 
iNnddca, and jicrliajis in sonic other parts 
of the Della t>f the Ganges, about tlic end 
of May or the iH'ginnmg of June, 1817. 
It did not, during that v car, extend he- 
voiid the territory of Low'cr Bengal: hut 
111 1818 and the early part of 181!*, it dif- 
fu'-ed itsidf throughout the cxlrenic length 
and breadth of the Itidiaii jicniiisiila, 
moving 111 , hues more or les.s diverging, 
and attacking in siicccsmoii jilaccs gcncr- 
allj moic i(‘motc from the scat of its ori¬ 
gin (tlioiigli striking deviations i'roni tins 
iiih' were orca.''ioiially obscived), and sit- 
uatt'd m various directions from n, hut 
leaving imlouclicd many disirici.- placed 
lietvvccii its lm<‘s of movement. Its prog 
le-s aloiii; the hiK's it selcctt'd was won- 
derhillj uiiilorm, Ixuiig-, for some succes¬ 
sive months, at the latc vif about one de¬ 
gree III .1 iiioiiili. As earlj as JH18, i: 
extended ilsi If iievoiid the bmmdaiies of 
Tlmdoostaii into tlie Burmese empire and 
oilier tei'iitories of Kasterii Asm, and, 
Iiiakiiig giadiial progress tliioiigii these 
e,\o,ii.sive realms, reached ('hiiia 111 18U0, 
and, m the following year, visited the nu¬ 
merous and jiopiilons islands ,sitiiuled ii 
tlie Imhan aielnpelagi.. 'Flic isle of 
France sufl’ered its invasion m 1819, aiul 
some eases oeeiirred in the same year at 
one jioiiit in Bourbon, m vvlm h island it 
has not smee ajiiieared. In 1891, it ex- 
teiuh'd along the shores of the I’creiai 
gulf, and, during tins and the hillowing 
j ear, sjiread througli jinits of Arabia, I'ei- 
sia, Alesopotaiina, Syria and Jndoa, and 
closely llireatetied F.iirope, it apjieared 
in the Kussiaii teiTitorx's in 182;i, at Sail- 
laiqGliillniqOreiiburgqjMl Astraean;hulils 
farther northern and western jirogress was 
for a time arrested. It, however, reajipear- 
cil ill Orenburg in 1828, and again in 1829, 
and in 1880 advanced through ihc southern 
provinee.s of the Rmwian empire till it 
reached Aloseow, ou the 2Hth of Septem- 
her of that year. Its sUh.seipient progress 
through Russia, Poland, the Austrian do 
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minions, tiie nortli of German}^ and in 
England, is too familiarly known to ren¬ 
der it* needful that we should present its 
details to the reader. The B])ace traversed, 
as yet, l)y this extraordinary epideinie, 
may be conceived from the following sirn- 
fde calculapon. The Philip})ine islands 
lbriril*(so far as is known) the eastern, and 
Mauritjiis the southern, boundary of the 
disease. The former lie in east longitude 
12.')°, and the latter is in south latitinb* 
20°. Archangel is the most northern, and 
the Mcinity of Edinburgh the most west- 
eni, j)(Sinlto which it lias extended. The 
tiirmer is in tiorth latitude (J4°. the latter 
in west longitude -T. Hence it is mani¬ 
fest that the di.sease has jiassed over 12rt° 
t)f longitude, and 84° of latitude. '^I'he 
•inestions nanirally occur, What agent 
lirst generated the disea.se - and, What Iitis 
subsequently difl’used it over so large' ii 
portKin of the glob*- The lirst <iuesiion 
must be answ(!red b\ :i simple ."tateiiK'nt 
of the facts, that it originated in the district 
mentioned, after an unusual distnrhance 
of the seasons w'tth respect to alterna- 
tuais of heat and moisture; that it made 
Its a])p!'araiice at the commencement of a 
raiiiy season, so e.xcessive tliat the Gati- 
getic, Della was comerted into a .sheet of 
Avater; and that the ver\ fu>t jiouit in 
which it was oh.«ened was the district of 
Nuddea, noted for the endemic [)re\aience 
of cholera, where the whole leai' had 
been rtimy, and during e\er\ week of 
April and31aj (it began to mandi'st itself 
in the latter month) there had been a suc¬ 
cession of thunder-storms. l'’roni this dis¬ 
trict it apjieared to diffuse itself over the 
rostof lliiidoostan, its progress throughout 
tlie country being accompanied, as I\lr. 
Orton informs us, bv circiinistances some¬ 
what similar to those whicli atii'iidcd its 
origin. The second jiart of tlie question 
cannot be distms.sed so lighth. .\s is 
well known, the doubt and difiieultv re- 
/ganling the subject exisi chieflv with re ¬ 
spect to the share w’hich rontas;ion has 
had III its diffusion ; and tins question we 
shall endeavor to iliscuss as succinctly, 
and certainly as disjiassionately and fairly, 
as possible. That our ojiinion, in the 
course of the investigation, has fluciuated, 
we feel it no discj-i'dif to avow. This 
fluctuation was either jirior to the ajqiear- 
ance of the disease in this countrj, or to 
our having it a sufficient length of time 
under observation to enable us to at¬ 
tain a settled conclusion ; and when we 
show the conflicting nature of the f-vi- 
detiee, from which, under the circum¬ 
stances mentioned, a conclusion w as to 
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be drawn, it will he manifest that fluctua¬ 
tion or total scepticism must have been 
its result. As this evidence consists of 
liicts already before tlie public, we shall, 
for the sake of brevity, rather refer to than 
detail them, classing them, as nearly a.s 
their nature admits, according to the very 
jireeise rules laid down by doctor Alison 
for discriminating the operation of conta¬ 
gion.—1. f^trong evidence of a disease 
being contagious is furiiislied by its ap- 
I>earunce m communities jireviously 
healthy, sliortlj after the arrival of per¬ 
sons Ifoiii infected districts, who are theni- 
.selves sntli'niu; under the di.seasc, or w'ho 
sicken of it soon after iheir arrival. A 
.sinking exaiiqilc of thi'. sort i.s related, in 
the Madras lb-port, of die appearance of 
the disease'at .laulniih, aftei the arrival of 
a detachment there Iroiii Nagpore, then 
infected, and its suliM'qiiem dmiision 
from the foniier place to the towns of 
IMnlligamii and Hydrahad.‘and various 
villages. Other cn.'.es, though few so 
striking as tlu's, fniglit he M-leeted from 
the Indian records; liiif we jireii-r refer¬ 
ring to examples which oeetlired in the 
Ibishiaii epidemic. In the fortress of 
Ra/iijnia, m tliat of Iletsk, and, towards 
the close of die e|)idemie, at C'aramala- 
(juhe<‘rra„a!l in the goveinm -iit of Oren- 
hiirg, the invasion of the epidemic coin- 
eiiled. 111 point of time, with the anival in 
tlieiii ami siekeiiing of peiMHis eoiuing 
from iiiteeted places. It should he re- 
matked, liowevei, that in the.^e eases 
communication was not alvvav'- itaccd 
heivveen the individualssiih.seijueiitlv and 
tlio'-e lirst attacked, and in the case 
at Ibi/iipna, it is distmcllv mentioned, 
that of the individuals who visited the 
man fii.st sei/i d on his arrival fioiii Orei,- 
iimg, then infected, not one took the dis- 
oidci.’ Into die opjiosite scale, that of 
the iii'ii-eoiitaifionists, may he thrown 
facts vvhieli tend to jirove that it has origi¬ 
nated in districts previously healthy, 
vviiliout any a.sccrtainc(l communicatioi' 
with iiili'cied pcryiiis, and that, on the 
other hand, the most amjile intercourse 
has existi'd on various oi’casions hetw ecu 
iu-aldiy and mfteted eouuuuiiities, with¬ 
out till' foimer having participated ui the 
disea.se. Its mtroduetioii into the city of 
Orenhurg, m 18211, wn.s not onlv not traced 
to commumeation from an infected dis¬ 
trict, hut a eoiijeeture that it might have 
been introduced either hy die caravan, 

* On tin-Asidtir Cliolcr.i .is ii appi'nri'U in Ruv-^ 
sia in ilu' IfK'.l an.t IK.iO. lo iioclor J R, 

Lirlilensiadt (Iranslrtlt’il in ilic Kilinburgh Med 
leal and Surgioal Jounau, No o'la) 
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which arrives from Central Asia at mid-' 
summer, or by tlie*Kirjfhis, a semi-bar¬ 
barous Tartar horde, from whom the gov¬ 
ernment of Orenburg is sejiarated by the 
river Ural, was, if not disproved, ren¬ 
dered in the highest degree improbable.* 
“ When the disease attacked the sixth 
regiment at Colabali, in July, 1838,” says 
Mr. assistant-surgeon Spemee, of die fif- 
ty-soeond rogiineiu, “its eommencoment 
was a reinarkablt' proof against its conta¬ 
gious nature. It was in the midst of the 
, raiiivsi-aaoii', and not a case had been seen 
• for inonihs eitlier in or near liombay, when 
assisfant-Mirgeon f’anipbell, in paying his 
evening \ isit to the hospital, found an old 
'soldier, who had been under treatment 
sonn- time for he[)alle afl'eclion, siuhh nly 
seized w'lth cholera. He went to the o|i- 
jio.Mte extremity of th(‘ building iiir llie 
purpose of consulting witii the surgeon, 
and found him busily emplo\ed wiih an¬ 
other man, who had been aliiio.st siimilta- 
nc'ously ailected. Now, ii i'. physically 
impossible that these two individuals 
could have reeened the disease' liy conta¬ 
gion, because that winch does not exist 
cannot hava' issue.” Tin' disease jiro- 
veede l with unabated Molenee, till it de- 
stiwy* u .sixty men <nid seieial women f 
The following examjile of personal inter¬ 
course between the liealtli} iiiid infi'ctc'd 
without commiiiiication of die diseasi-, is 
taken from Mr. Annesley's Ski'icli of the 
Diseases of India, (dioleia attacked the 
field Ibice statioiK'd at Shalligtmm in 
Kandiesh, and raged with givat iiolence 
among the cor[is po.sted on tlii' left ot' the 
line, whih' the seventeenth battalion of 
native' infantry, who were posted on the 
right of the line, weri' exem|)t Ifom it, 
though they had consUint commuiiiciition 
With the other men. 3. The gradiiid dd- 
fusion id" a disease throughout a limited 
commmiitj, lliose iietir tliesick being tirst 
attacked, and others iii succe.ss>.)n in jiro- 
( portion to their jiroximity, is .strong evi¬ 
dence of a di.sease being eoiiTagioiis. Ihit 
this’ evidence has rari'ly been liirnishi'd 
by cholera; the general statement from 
India, indecfl, i? of a totally op[)osite na¬ 
ture ; for we learn that, on its ap|)earance 
in any jilaec, numlir'rs are .sitnnltaiietaiHly 
attacked, and that, atlcr committing un- 
hcard-of ravages for a short jx'riod, its 
cessation is as sudden as its invasion. 
One examjile, howi vi'r, resi'iiiblmg in 
some degree this gradual diflusion, is 
given in the Russian reports; and this is 

' ll)id 

i Taki'u from Mr Stipnco’s Miinust-rigl, siiice 
published m the Medical Gazette 
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furnished *lby the Btaff-physician, doctor '' 
gchiirmnski, with regard to the exteppion ■' 
of the disease at Iletsk. He says he was 
able to trace the jirogress of the disea'se 
in the first eight cases, thus:—The hus¬ 
band of the womait (a soldier’s wife) froni 
Orenburg, w'as taken ill three days after * 
her ; and about the same time, also, two 
girls, wiio lived in the immediaU' p,eiglir 
borhood of the soldier, and who visited 
him soon aher his arrival from Orenburg; 
the aunt of these girls, who nursed him, 
was next attacked ; and from her it passett 
to her own two sons.) d. There 'is no 
eireuinstaiiee eonneeted with the disea.se, 
oil whicli the iidormatioii reei ived froiij 
diflcrt'iit quartc'rs is more eontradietorj, 
than the eoiiqiarative liuhilily to it of at 
tendants on the sick and other members 
of the <-onimuiiitj. From India the tes. 
timony on this head i.s so eonttieting that 
no eoncinsioii can possilily he drawn lion, 
il: a state of eompleti' seeptieism is that , 
in which it leaves the mind of an honest 
iiKpiirer after trnih. That from Russia i,-. 
not of a much more decisive character: 
.such as il is, W'e shall pri'.sent it to tin' 
readei. Dmmg two months, ohserv.'s 
[iroli'ssor Liehtenstadt. while the di.-teas*' 
prevuih'd at Orenhurg. and 3itl) (lalient.- 
were admitted with cholera into the mdi- 
tiirv hospitid, tlu' pe rsonal attendants or 
the .sick n'liiaiiied I'lilirelj e.\('ni|>t from 
llie disi'ase. ’I'liev consisted of otic liO'- 
pita! .•L'esistant, SIX (iiipils, as many Basel, 
kir Ituls, and lieirteeii hosintal servaiit.s. m 
all tw'enty-S! \ ell; and tlu'ir duties were 
to perfori'i blood-h'ttings, afiply leeche.s, 
jioultic,"- and frietion.w, and administi'i 
baths, and llie like, .so that they were 
eoii.ui'lled tee he' eoiistaiitly breathing the 
evhalaliems from tlie hoelie-s .-iiiel eleithes 
e»f the' si' k, as well us le, teiiieh anel huneile- 
them. ’File' wni-slierwomen of the liosjn 
tal hke'Wise' e'se-tipeel—a class of indiVieln- 
als, wIk), It IS we'll kiuiwii, are eixtn'uie'ly 
apt te) sutre’r from eoiitagiems diseases 
On the' otlie-r liand, eloetors Russell and 
Barry infeirm us “that the! nnmher e>f 
meeliciil me'ii anel has[)ital attcnelants at- 
' taeke'el with cholera eliiring the pre's- 
ent epidemie-, in proportion tei the whole 
empleiye'd, anel to the otlier edtisscs of so- 
cie'tj, has heie'ii, be'yond all eomparisoii, 
greiite'i' lie're (St. Petersburg) than in In¬ 
dia, unde'r.similarcircumstances; twenty- , 
five: me'dieal men have licen alreaely 
.seizeel, anel nine have die'd eiiit of 364. 
Four others have dieel at Creuistadt, out 
of a.ve'ry small number re.siding in that 

t Eehiiburph Medical and Surgiced Journal, 
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.fortr«89 at th«? timc'the disease broke out 
there. Six attendants have been taken ill 
at,a small temporary hospital behind the 
Aboueofi!” With regard to lliis last cir- 
<Munstanee, it is not stated, as in another 
report by the. saine> gentlemen (not pub- 
,lishyd), hearing date 4—l(i July, that “in 
the great AboueofF hospital, where there 
were ^lo eholera patients, but to whieh a 
temporary eholera hosiiital was attached 
behind the building, ten persons, residing 
within the area of the establishment, hail 
been^pverely attacked up to the 12th in¬ 
stant (N. P.), with cholera.” This leaves 
a verj’ diflen'iitimpres.sion ; and, not being 
aware of what is meant by “the area of 
the I'stablishment,” vve cannot lorm an 
opinion how it may or may not bear to¬ 
wards the side of contagion. In the last 
mentioned ri'jiort, thos<* gentlemen also 
state, that in tlie military general hosjntal, 
■n which four hundred ichoh'ra pati'ents 
had been admitted from distant (jiiarters, 
ii]ito the morning ofdie JMth, “one attend¬ 
ant had been attacked.” lint one attend¬ 
ant where so many cases had been treated' 
These specimens, tJiken from an immense 
mass of foreign <‘videneef will suffiee to 
■•how Its eonflietmg nature on points es¬ 
sential to the derision of a miieli litigated 
ami very important (jnestion. There are 
•ertniii hranelies of the snbji'et, sneh as 
Tin“ immunity afijiarently allorded hy si'- 
flnsion, which we have designeilly omit- 
ti'd; jiartly because tbey were vniavoula- 
oly exjiosed to soiiree.s of fallacy, and the 
le.stinionv regarding tliem was of the 
same eonllieting natnri' as the s])eciiiiens 
wlmdiwe hav(> already presented to the 
leader; and partly tlgit we might pri-- 
M-rve sjiace for an e.vainination of tlu‘ 
'luestioii, how far the general progress of 
the disease favors the opinion that hu¬ 
man intercourse has been the instrument 
' of its dilliision; and for the narration of 
certain facts illustrative of the gi neral 
.(juestion which hate fallen under our oli- 
servation. The progress of the disease 
on the great .scale having been tolerably 
regular, both geographically and chroiio- 
Ifigically—that is, its hating passed from 
country to country', without leaving mter- 
iaeenf countnes untoiirlied, and those iii- 
fi'ctod having'iieen .sb in some proportion, 
n jioinl of time, to their distance from 
its origirial source—has been a})pealed to 
by two jiartio-s, as evidence of the accu¬ 
racy of their opinions; tlie one seeing in 
it a proof of a continuous stream of epi¬ 
demic influenefc, flowing from the point 
where the disease originated; the other, a 
transport of the insdady by human inter- 
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course from the same source. To the’ 
opinion of a flow of epidemic influence, 
have been objected, land apparently with 
.justice, the blowiiess of the progress of 
tlie disease; that it has extended Its tern- 
lory ill spite of tlie opposition of con¬ 
tinued and violent monsoons; and tliat, 
notwithstanding a degree of general regu¬ 
larity of progress, tli^ere have been anom¬ 
alies observed in iu? course (sucli as its 
liaving left ilistricts untouched, whilst all 
aroiinrl iliem were* suflering), utterly ir¬ 
reconcilable with the opinion advanced. 
On the other liand, circumstances have 
been observed, wbicli render it almost 
equally questionable whether contagion 
lias been the sole instnimcnf of its diflii- 
sion. It has been nssi'i-U'd, by the advo- 
cati's of the exclusive operation of this 
princijile, that the di.sease has always been 
found to mov(> in tin' ime of human in¬ 
tercourse ; and it must he acknowledged 
that, whilst so «iigratory an animal as 
man inhabits the earth, it caiinot well do 
otliervvi.se; hut if it is meant to he assi'rtetl 
that its diffusion has been in inojiortn m 
to the intercoiii'se between infi'^ti'd and 
healthy districts, the assertion by no 
means snjijit.rted by ftictsi Its apfiear- 
anre at Madras, for instance, whriher, ac¬ 
cording to this doctrine, it ought to h.avc 
been convpy'cd almost three montlis ear¬ 
lier by trading vessels from tlie infccicd 
districts, was simultaneous, as Mr. Roll 
mfonns ns, with its origin in parallel lati¬ 
tudes m the Ulterior. It diil not reach 
(^eylon, to vvhieli, on tin' contagious priii- 
cijile. It ought to have been conveyed at a 
miieh I'arlier jierioil; by slupiung from in¬ 
fected points of the coast, until it had 
Jirc'viously gamed the lu arest point to it 
on the eontiueiit, about Adam’.' Hridge, 
and had been long prevailing on both 
coasts of the jH'ninsula.* Fnfrequented 
villages have been observed to sutfer the 
invifsion of tlie disi'asi' ns early as the 
marts of mtereourse and cominoree: thus, 
from a statement of Mr. Orton, it seems 
to Jiave reached some villages on the 
iiortli bank of the Cav eiy,—det.acheiffroin 
any frequented road, atul considerably 
to the eastward of Triehinopoly,—quite 
as soon as tins large and frequented town, 
vvliitlieritnppi'ared to have been iiiqiorted 
hy a company of sepoys.f Its movement 
along navigable rivers has been dwelt 
upon as evidence that human intercourse 
has been the means of its dilfu!-ioii; and 
it is an argument of so’tie force m show¬ 
ing that such intercourse may have oc- 

* Orton on t^holera, eil p 332 
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casionally Item in^nimental in effecting 
it; liiit wiien wc afe^infonned by Mr. Or-’ 
ion, that tile diHease inanilested this pre- 
diJection ibr llie course of rivers in the 
■ peninsula of Hindoostan, “ wlicre naviga- ■ 
fioji is scarcely carried on, even to the 
most trifling extent, on any r^ver, and 
scarcely an instance can be inentiopod of 
.1 great road niuning on the bank of a 
river, Tor they almost all cross them,” wc 
must acknowledge! that more weight has 
been attached U> ,the argument than it is 
calculated to bear. The disease, m its 
general course, has niiuiifested a jmTet- 
ence for i»ne line of moveuK'iit, and has 
rejected another, though there has been 
no striking tlifference in the mnoiiui of 
huiTiau intercourse between the two di¬ 
rections, to explain the preference and 
rejection. Its progri'ss in a iiorih-wcstcni 
direction, acro.ss llic European conlincnt, 
has been briefly described, and is fully 
known to tbe reader. For tlirec years, it 
prevailed in the Ottoman teri itories boi - 
deriiig on the Levant, and. it would ap¬ 
peal*, without any <lefieiene\ in the pro¬ 
ductive (oi at lea-'f de.'-truetive) force of 
"those germs of whieti we lia\e re'Cently 
hoard so much; for in 'Vo\eiiil)er, IS22, 
it numbered 4000 victims m eigliteen 
days, ill Aleppo; y*‘T has not pene¬ 
trated into Turkey ill Eui ope, and other 
ext(>nsi\e realms on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Assuredly this eonld not 
arise from want of mcfin'- of transport; 
and few will be disposed to ascribe it to 
tlie jierfeetion of ilie qnarantiiK' deptirt- 
menl of the Siililime Porte, ^^mee, its 
.i|)peanniee in this eoimtu v, a similar jire- 
dileelion lias heeu displayed ; for we firti! 

It at this instant a hundred and foitt miles 
to the north-wi'st of Simdeilaiid, wliiJet 
six mdes so^rli is ilie oxtremi! distance to 
which it has reached in that threetion; 
and from tiie jiomt which It mtamed, 
Scahain harbor, aftt-r attacking eight jii'v- 
sons and desti-oying three, it lias since 
vanished. A eireunistatiee w'hicli may he 
urged agaiiwi the exclusive oiii-ration of 
contagion (ami it is against attributing too 
much to one principle alone that xxe are 
arguing), is the nnusiml jircvalenee of 
disease, liearing a considerable relation to 
' epidemic eliolene fever, wliieli generally 
occurs prior to the ap[tearance of this in 
any given locality. The facts which 
might lie mustercil in proof of the ante¬ 
cedence of stich disease, are far too im- 
ineroiis and consistent to he accidental. 
Ordinary cholera, sjioraihc easels not <lis- 
tinguishable from tin' epiiiemii*, excepting 
by the isolated manner in which they oc- 
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cur; eiiideniic diarrheca; gastric and in- • 
testinal fever, have Irep observed in so ' 
many sitnatioiis, and by so many indivtd- 
tials, from 1817 to the present instant, to 
' have been the precursors of the disciise, 
that tlicre cannot be a reaaounble doubt 
of the accuracy of the observafioii. Pur- , 
iiig the last yeai*, the prevalence of these 
afl'ectioiis, in various parts of tliis’ coun- 
trj, has lieeii matter of familiar remark , 
among medical men, and many of tliom 
have very properly taken care to rcconl 
their ohstoTations.* Tn tlii.s nciglibor- 
hood, wliat Mr. Orton felicitously terms 
the skirts of the ujtjiroaelmig siiower, 
were manifot long before the epidemic 
made itsfimiial inroad. Ordinary cholera 
was most iimisiially iirevaleiit: whilst 
cases of disease, certainly not distinguisli- 
ahle by sy niptoms from the epidenne, oc¬ 
curred on the. .')th, Pth, 14tii and 27t,h of 
August; and cholera contimu'd to he very 
ftrevtilent and sevi'i'c tlirougliout Scpteni- 
her. The cases which occurred m Au¬ 
gust were not matters of secrecy, but 
were the subject of conversation among 
the medical men of the place; and the 
writer frecpii'iit^y made the lamiark, that 
we xverc jiartakers of an inferioi dcgi-ee 
of the ejiideniic influence which c.xisted 
on the continent. Put ceitamly at tliO ■ 
lime lie did not (nor docs he yet) ascribe 
tlieni to imported contagion; nor did he 
then cniii'eixe that w'l* had, properly 
speaking, the ('pidemic among us. What¬ 
ever view (*;tiers may now feel disposed 
to taki' of thi'se cases, it would he ilifli- 
cull li'i* them to sujipose that the case we 
have nieritioned, as having occurred in 
* 11 .'' iikcrior m the licgimiing of .fuly,4vas 
attributable to foreign irnporttition. Un¬ 
der eiflier view, as it appiairs, whether 
we conceive that a current of contagion 
flows towards a district, or svipjwse iho 
disease to he engendered there by indige-' 
nous causes (not customary ones certain¬ 
ly, any more than those whicfi existed w 
till' Di'lta of thii CaiigcR, in 1817), and ' 
then to he invested with some contagions ' 
property, whiclr observation of the dia- . 
eiis( will induce most candid persons to 
admit it possesses, it requires the opera¬ 
tion of two principles to (‘xplaiii all the 
Diets of the case; flfi* even on tlic first 
supjiosition, we are comjiiilled to imagine ■ 
this double operation to be in progress,— 
a current of contagion to be flowing fixim 
one point, and a nidiM for its reception to 
be preparing in another. Wo liave been . 

*■800 doctor Romp’s ttispciisarv KoportR. iqi. >, 
till" Medical Go'/ettp for Julv 2 ;iiid Jiilv 16/'', 
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led to*the conclusion that the disease pos¬ 
sesses a con|ngiouB property from having 
observed that a considerable proportion 
of attacks have taken place in individuals 
shortly after communication with the sick, 
Or exiiosnre to emanations fi'oni tJie dead 
bodk'a, an(f, in jiart, froni a few examples 
havine occijiTed of tlie dist^ase appearing 
in .pans of the town or neighborhootl 
W'here it did not previously exist, oil the 
sickening there of persons who had coni- 
rnnnicated with the infected districts; hut, 
at fhflkeaine time, we heg tft remark tluit 
there are circuiustances which tend to 
sliow that -this property is ahstnfctly fcc- 
hlo in degree, and to render it more than 
questionable whether il can he the sole 
agent in diffusing the disease. This opin¬ 
ion is founded on the singular anomalies 
oliserved in the course of the disiiase, 
and which still mark its progress, and on 
the following considerations;—1. 'Mem¬ 
bers of that class of society which has 
^lflHlfe^tcd the strongest jircrlisposition to 
the disease, have been very long exposed 
to the emanations from the sick, under 
eireumstances the most favorable to the 
pnqiagation of the disease, w ithout being 
infeeted. 2. No death, and scarcely mi 
attack of serious iiulis]iositioii, has oc¬ 
curred among the medical men, though 
they have sjient liouis in the patients’ 
ehanihers, assisting m frictions and other 
offices usually jiciforined bj’ nurses, and, 
from the fatigue they W'ero uiuicrgonig, 
might ho snjifiosed to he ]>ecuharly ob¬ 
noxious to contagion. , T Medieal prac¬ 
titioners have not. Ill any ascei-taiiied case, 
convened the inti'ctioii in their clothes to 
patients whom they were attending for 
other diseases, or to their families. Cer¬ 
tain of them have mingled imrcscrvedly 
with their own lamiln’s, after long attend¬ 
ance on cholera patients, without any in¬ 
disposition, however slight, occurring in 
consequence. It is pro|ior, lioweviT, m 
remark, that two cases have occurred, 
one of them a fatal one, which might be 
attributed to the intircoiirso of inediciil 
men with their families. 1. When the 
ilisease lias appeared iii a jirivati' family, 
in a situation in lift above the laboring 
class, it has been ^confined, so far as the 
writer’s knowledge extends,—and he is of 
opinion that lie is aeijuainted with the 
circumstances of all the eases of the kind 
which IjaVe occurred,—torthe individual 
first attacked, and has not, in any instance, 
spread to the other members of ihe fimii- 
ly ; nor haye, in these instances, nurses, 
or other casual attendants on the sick, suf- 
ferei^ though belonging ,lo a class more 
von. xiii. 36 


obnoxious to the disease. 5, The agri¬ 
cultural villages in the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of Sunderiand, which had, 
throughout ^the whole jirogress of the 
epidemic, the most unreserved intercoui'se ■ 
with us, remained and still remain exempt 
from the disease. The populous village 
of Deptford, situated near the river, at the 
distance of half a mile from Ayr('’s Quay, 
where, the disease was very prevalent and 
fatal, and having the most constant coni- 
miinic^tion with it, partakes of this ex¬ 
emption.*^ The town of South Shields, 
cotitaming nearly 14,000 inhabitants, and 
distant from Snti(le,rlaiid hut seven miles, 
remained exempt from the disease (with the 
I'xcejrtion of two casi's, stated to he very 
slight, and not traceable to any communi¬ 
cation with this place), dining the whole 
of its cjndemie jir'-valence here, though 
calenlniions hav<‘ showoi that eleven hun¬ 
dred persotjs jiass vvei'kly herweenthetwo 
plaees. Explanations have been offered 
of this exemjition ; hut they appear iiiad- 
e()UJiU;, if we siijipose this disease trans- 
nnssihle (o every loe.ality by hinnaii inter¬ 
course, sinci; typhus, scarlatina, and other 
infections diseases, frequently jirevail tJiere , 
to a great e.'icnt. Even to the present 
riionieiit (Eel). 2, 1832), thoiitrh its intiT- 
ronrse with Newcastle anif otiier infected 
places has been incessant, hut seven cases 
liave occurred, and, as our intelligent cor- 
res[>()iulent there remarks, “ W<‘ have wot 
as yet got the, disea^e as an ejiidernie, llic 
cases have been so few and fiir helween.” 
6. Thongl) tlie disease has ajipeared, in 
certain eases, to be iiaiisferreil previ¬ 
ously ttnitifecieil disiiicis, by .spreading 
from jieri-oiis v\lio bad sickened there al¬ 
ter arriving fiom places vvliere the dis¬ 
ease- prevailed, vet fiiels have occurred 
•which tend utsliow that the sickening of 
sueli persons and the diffusion of the dis¬ 
ease have,'at least in some instances,been 
mere eomcidciiees. A woman of the 
name of Luldlo, who lived in Snndcr- 
kiiid, sickened at the town of Hoiighton- 
le-S])riiig, siv miles from this jdace, and 
(lied on the .5th of Deeeinh»*r. The next 
ea.se ocetirred on the Bth of the same 
month, ill the penson of a female named 
(’ockhnni, who lived at a eoiisideralile 
distance from the house where Ijiddle 
died, and in a different street, and had 
had no communication with her, direct 
or indirect; the family of the house ir 
which the death oeemred, and ftic per- 

' There were two sliglil crises m this rrowtlecl 
village, inhahiled bv ihr> eliiss most susceptible of 
the disease; but ii did not sjirciid from them to 
tlie rest of the po]Hilatioii 
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BOhs who siirro,tni(Iod Liildle in her ill- 
neas, osca])iug ,all infection. In many 
other instances in wiiich the disease has 
appeared in a mining district or village 
(and It has .spread extensively in such sit¬ 
uations), the first cases could not be traced 
to coinrnunication with infected jilaces. 
In certain cases, however,—and we shall 
mention that of lletton,—the persons first 
seized had been in eonitnnnicaiion with 
infected districts. 7. On the first appt'ar- 
ance of the epidemic in certain places, 
8e\ eral have been siiimltaneouhly attacked; 
at Ear.-sden collierv, fi»r I'xample, thirty- 
twt>. On its first breaking out here, it 
manifested itscM' in three distinct jMiinls, 
between whicli no communication could 
be discovered; and the attacks in two of 
these points were simultaiieons. It could 
not be tr.iced from au> source ol' infec¬ 
tion to the individuals iiist attacked. Jn 
many instances, likewise, iii^teail of resi¬ 
dents in the same, house being succes¬ 
sively attacked, its iiuasion ofseM-ral has 
been simultaneous. 'I’heie \\eie leel- 
iiigs expcrii'tu’ed b\ \arioiis per-'ons, ei¬ 
ther otherwise in pi'rfect health, or lalior- 
,ing under comiilaints distinct from tin* 
cjiidce ic, during its ])re\aleiice liere, 
such as spasms, thrilling sensations of 
the I'xtreniitie.-', and \arioi,ih affections of 
the nervous system, uliich ai)|)eare(l to 
betoken the influence of soini' cause 
more genendly difl'used than contagion; 
.since many persons thus afli'cted had not 
been ex])osed to aii\ source of infection. 
The writer was .at first disposed to attrib¬ 
ute these occurrences to the influence of 
imagination ; but they occurred ni loo 
many instances, and in jiersoiis too little 
sen-itive and imaginative, to allow him to 
adh(*re to this e\])laiiation. After a.s.sign- 
ing these rc.asons for questioning the ev- 
clusive operation of contagion, wi think 
it right to remark tliaf epidemic choleric 
fever ha.s coinmilted fe.arful .ravages in 
some faiiiihes, esjiecially in those of 
which the cireumslances were calculated 
at once to give uitensi'y to the causes of 
the disease, and to render the individuals 
composing iheni more ohnoxioiis to the 
aetioii of siieh eauses. Of one fiunily, 
seven were attacked with the disease, of 
whom five perished. The case of thefii-st 
individual of the senes ednstituted one of 
the sporadic cases; and it is incrediblo 
that the next in sueee^Mn!' should have 
received infection from him, foui irymtlis 
having elapsed between the d.ates of the 
respective attacks ; i'Ut it is prohable that 
contagion w^as transmuted from the sec¬ 
ond and subsequent cases, the diseases 
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having commenced on the following suc¬ 
cessive dates—the 11th, 12thj RUh, KJlIi, 
17th and 20th of DecemlKu*. The case 
which occurred on the 20th was that of 
an infant, aged thirteen inonlhs, taken 
from the breast of the fifth patient in the 
order of snccea.sion. Many oilier exTun- 
jili'.s of transmission through families liave 
oi'ciirred, hut few so striking us this. We 
are disposed to attribute, to eoiitagioii its 
full -share in the, production of such cases, 
aided by the eiiriirust.'utces of mght- 
watcliing, neglect of order and ekiunli- 
iiess, &.e., wliiehare aecompamments of 
sickness •ill the dwellings of the poor; but 
x\e must remark tlial cases linvo lalleii 
under our observation, and eoine to our 
knowledge, wlueli show a proueue'-s to 
the disease in certain families, independ¬ 
ent of reception from a contagious source, 
'^riie llillowing is an example of this kind : 
A resiK'ctable female, living in the village 
of.fesiMoiid Vale, where the disease did not 
exist, and who had had nomtereomse with 
the sick, ri’ceived a letter, armotinciiig that 
a sister, whom slie liad not \isited during 
her illness, and who resided at llaillej. a 
di.staiiee of lime miles, bad duvl of ilie 
emiiplamr. She sii-kened iii an hour from 
the receipt of the iiitelligeiiee, and died m 
tiiirleen botirs from the eommeiieemeiit 
of the attack.'' 'J’lic iiillow'iiig jirojiosi- 
tiuiis apjH'.ar to be re'i.soiuible corollaries 
from the iaels presented by this extensile 
and mtrieatesub)ect. 1. Epidemic cholera 
originated in a certaiii district under jie- 
euliar atniospheiic eireiimstanecs; hut, 
these (•ircumstniices having previously oc- 
( urreU in the .same di.strier without the 
pn.duetion of a disease identically the 
saitu, we must reg.ard its terrestrial or at- 
iMosplieric cause iniaseertained. 2. On 
Tii.any sub-setpieiit occasions, there have 
been marks of its commeiieement and 
gradual rise in other districts, which show 
that, ill tlieir soil or atmosphere, there 
has been a teiideney to the jirodtietioii of 
the disea.so from eaii.Ses eqii.ally unuseer-. 
taincfl as those which first originated it, 
and, ill such districts, it lias ultimately dis- 
jilayed itself. .T It lias thus appeared to 
arise ill various districts, not by any means 
always continuous with those previously 
eoiitaminated, Iiiit ofteh situated in some 
general direction with regard to them, de- 
eliiiiiig ill one di.striet as it arises in anoth¬ 
er, and thus appearing to move in a 
succession of local ejiidcmic \isitationsi. 
L AVithiii the di.striet which it occupies, 
it jiossesses a contagious property, or, in 

^ Rcliilcd to the writer liv Mr Greeiiliow sur¬ 
geon, of Newe,astle, who tiUeiidetl the cabCj 
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oflicr.words, those individuals who have 
intercourse witli the sick, especially in a 
locally impiffe attnosjdiere, are attacked 
in a greatei- proportion than other mern- 
hei-s of the comniunity; and it is probable 
that this same contagimis projterty may 
bo the means of diflusing it through a dis¬ 
trict disposed to the production of the dis¬ 
ease, ehrlierthan it unglit have risen spon¬ 
taneously there, or of exciting it in a dis¬ 
trict in which, notwithstanding a degree 
of pri'disposition, efiidernie choleric fever 
iniglj^noi have arisen sjiontaneonsly; but 
facts which we have mentioned tend to 
render it ('|uestionable whether ij cun be 
thus transferred torhstricts unpredisposod 
to receive or engender it. 5. Within the 
district where it prevails, ordinary endi*- 
mial e.anses mingle their agency with that 
of the general cause of the disease, and 
the malady is found to vary in prevalence 
and intensity ni ditrercnt portions of the 
same district: thus the disorder is found 
to assail more individuals, and to be more 
destructive in parts winch are dirty, and 
in those ])lacwl low' or near the hanks of a 
river, than in jiortions of the districtnhf- 
Icre.nlly situated. Tlie effect of these 
endemial influences is illnstiated hy the 
progress of the disease in the town of 
Sundeiliind, and hy the ravages it has 
eonuiiilted 'll the village of.Newhiirii. Tli« 
latter jilaee is built along the maigm of 
the river Tyne, and between it and tlie 
river there intervenes only a bank, form¬ 
ed of a mixture' of mud and sand, jiartial- 
ly covered at high water, w'lidst a shallow 
stream of water fl'ows through the village. 
Here, although the disease has not 
yet ceased, JttO persons have lieen at¬ 
tacked, and liav(> perished, out of a 
poptdaliou of b50. (i. The ebaraeter of 
the disease varies eoiisiderahly ui the dif- 
'fereiit districts which it invades. Thus 
we bad oee-asioii to observe tliat, in a 
mining population dispersed over an ex¬ 
tensive tract of eomilrj (the townsliiji of ^ 
Iletton), the disease was attended vvitli 
less collapse tlniii in the lanes and alleys 
of a populous eoinmereial town, and the 
mortality was consequently nnieh loss; 
for we cannot too strongly repeat what 
we have already reniarked, that the col¬ 
lapse is thti nieasmte of the thnigor. Tlie.se 
oliservations are made with no view of 
dejireciating the medical jiractie*' udojitt'd 
in that district, which was extremely skil¬ 
ful and prompt, and even with duo allow¬ 
ance for the difference of the character 
of the disease, verj'successful. It should 
be rcmarked,moreover,that extremely col¬ 
lapsed were intermingled with the milder 
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cases, buf in proportions the very reverse 
of those we had obserVed elsewhere. In . 
certain districts in Northumberland, we • 
have reason to know the disease resem¬ 
bled, in its genetal character, that which 
jirevailed at Hetton; hut, among some 
other mining eommnnities, the extremely 
collapsed has been the common form of ,, 
the disease. We have remarked, too, 
that, whilst in some sitimtjons the eases 
have, almost vvitlioiit exception, coin- 
inenced with duirrlima, in othens the pro¬ 
portion of mslaiices in which this has 
constituted tin' initiatory symptom, has 
been smaller. 'J'lns ilifli'renee in the form 
of cholera in diU’erent local ej/idetnic vis¬ 
itations, the eases oecuvTing in any given 
district jmssessiiig a general correspond- 
eiiee iii eh'inictei, ami lieing distingmsh- 
ed from lho.se winch oernrred elsewhere, 
was observed m India by Mr. Scot; and 
it ajqiears to ns that link nrimmstance, 
coupled with the traiismufation of the 
disease more and more into a febrile form, 
as it lias npproaelied more northern 
chines, disjiluys a deviation from that 
sameness of rdiaraeter oh.served in dis¬ 
eases engendered exelusiv’clj hy Ininian 
contagion. It will hardly be expected* 
tliat we sboiiu! leave entirely niitouelied 
till' ()nestion, whether tlie d'sease ortgi- 
n.ited spontain'onsly in fsimderlaiid, or 
vviis lutrodiieed from uliroad; but the ex¬ 
tent to vv Inch vv(‘ have aheady pursued 
this intricate portion of our sul)|eet, Ibr- 
luds our diseussmg it at any eotisiderable 
length. I’liose who ren'-on from the fios- 
tuhile that the disc'ase is diflii.sed only by 
liiiman contagion, will of course' decide 
for importation ; but others will very rea¬ 
sonably ex'pi'ct that, before tins he admit¬ 
ted, it should be jiroved by the same jvosi- 
tive evnlenee that vvoulii be required to 
substantiate any other fact of niiiiortaiice. 
Any thing approacliing to this, or even 
any considehihle probability of such an 
occurrence, we have been luiablt; to dis¬ 
cover; and we I'aiinot but agree with 
doctor Ogdon, that, whatever were the 
liieilities for the importation of eliolora 
here, they were nmeh greater in otlier 
])laecs ; and that if it has been imported, 
so for from following the great loiiles of ♦ 
buiiian irifereourse, it lias elio.sen one of 
the least frequented paths.The predi.s- 
jiosing eaiises of the disease, and the’ 
means to (le adopted for preventing its 
diflusion, hav'e been published to the world 
in . such multitudinous docinnents, tliat 
we consider it unnecessary to occupy our . 

* See Medical Gazelle for January 21, 1832. 
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pages with remarks oi» subjects now so 
familiar. 

Treatment, Prevjbusly to entcritig on 
•this subject, we shall endeavor to correct 
the misconception which appears to pre¬ 
vail very gen«;rally among members of the 
profession, who have not a.s yet witnessed 
ibc disease, that some one s[»eritic reme¬ 
dy, or, at least, plan of treatnumt, must be 
sought for, and, when discovered, invari¬ 
ably adopted. Tlie importance wry prop¬ 
erly attached by all writers to collajise, as 
a feature of the malady, and their candid 
avowal of the difficulty they have en¬ 
countered in combating it, is thee^plana- 
tion of the fact that medical men \\hoare 
practically unacquainted with epidemic 
cholera, have taken a view of its treat¬ 
ment, which, in the case of almost any 
other disease, they would ba\e repudiated 
as unscientific. We k,*'ow no condition 
more hopeless than that of evtreine col¬ 
lapse in the disetise: so hopeless, indeed, 
is It, that often lia\e we (piestioned, in 
watching a pat'umt m this state, whether 
our art at [ireseiit pos•^esses, <n i.s hk« ly to 
possess, tiny resources ag.niist it; or, in 
seeing him emerge from it,—tmil In' has 
%on eiinies done so most uncxpectiidly,— 
whether the remedies employed, or some 
hidden power of the eonstitntum, liad 
been jiistnuijeiital in etiis-tiiig reaetioii. 
lint It should he remarked tliat only in a 
])roj)ortion of eases—a pro|)ortion vaiy- 
ing, as we have alretidy ohser\ed, m dif¬ 
ferent localities, and in thi! same loct ihty- 
at different periods of the ejndemic.—does 
tins extreme colltijisc occur. and that 
even in c.ases of wliicli tlie niitnral ten¬ 
dency IS to ptiss into tliis dcplorahle con¬ 
dition, much may he done hy etniy iretil- 
ineiil for its prevention. These consid¬ 
erations should teat h pliysiciaiis and jiti- 
tionts lliat stditty is to ht; found only m 
the early' adnnmsir.'Uion of remedies; and 
the former, wlien brought into eonttici 
with the disease, will soon disemer tliat 
succesvs 111 its troatnnmt must result, tis in 
the treatment of other level's, from adtipt- 
ing Ids reint'dies to the \aiy ing circmn- 
staiices of individual eases, and of the dif- 
•ferent stagi's of tlie same ca.se, rather than 
from the trial of sjiecifics ftir out! jmrtion 
only of an extensive series of chartges;— 
that his practice, in short, to he success- 
lid, must be rational, not empirical. In 
our observations on the treatment, we 
sliall follow the natural subdivisions adopt¬ 
ed in describing the disease. 

1. Treatment .of tlu Incij)ierd Staple. 
We have adverted to two foinis whieh 
this stage assumes. In the one there is 
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some general uneasiness, nausea and ver¬ 
tigo : m the other these affections may co-. 
exist ■wdlh diarrha'a, but the latter is I’ce- 
quontly present without the former lieing 
(liseeriiihle. The fii-st of these forms, in 
wliicli it may l«» remarked that medical 
aid IS nu-oly requested, requires thnt^^the 
stomach should be uhloaded by an emetic, 
and a tuble-sjiooidul of good niustur 1 con- 
stituten a very'efficient one ; a fexv otinces 
of blood slionld be drawn from a vem ; a 
laxative of calomel and rbnbarb adminis-' 
tered ; and tlie patient restricted to a^jd”' 
cut diet, and keptwirlnn doors and warm. 
Tlie trealnieiit of the diairlio'al form, to 
which circunislances witnessed by ns lead 
us to attach consideralile importance, must 
be noticed more at leiigtli. It was men¬ 
tioned tlitit, in tins diiirrlia-:il form of the 
incipienl stage, the (waciialions are attirst 
found to be llecal and lnli(m> ; but, til tlie 
tune medical aid is summoned, iliey have 
generally assnnied the serous chtiract<*r 
winch they hear in the choleiic stage. A 
slate of the sy s|i in rehemhlnig,in some de¬ 
gree, eoll.ipse. It Wiis ohsi'rved, coincided 
w till this condition of tiie tih medisclittrges. 
In fins stale, tt was found very iulvtmta- 
geons to give a dose of calomel, conjoined 
with a projiortimi of ojiinm and some 
aromatic,* and, in iw<‘Im“ or fourteen 
hours tifiei wards, a <!, -e ul’ castor oil. ('n 
first visitingsneli’ti p ,i,ent. a largi- blister 
was generally tq))>lied to tiie alidoineii, m 
tlie cases nndei onr care ; warmth was 
enjoined,—■i')deed,w here compliance with 
onr wishes could lie cnfoicctl, the jiatnmt 
was ci'iilined to bed,—and it was directed 
that die diet slionld be diluent. The snb- 
i'!({nent treatment consisted in die eni- 
jileynu'iit oi' smaller doses of eidoinel jind 
opium for one or two successive nights, 
and a secimd dose of oleum ricini was 
soiiietinii's administered. in eertam lo¬ 
calities, the writer has found the constitu¬ 
tional state accompanying tins stage of the 
disease to he one of mtirked oxcitenieiit 
rather titan of feehhmess and eolltipse ; 
and some points of the fihdomeu have 
lieeii ]>uinfnl on pressure. In such cases, 
OIK' general lil(*eding, or tin' vi'iy lilieral 
application of leeches to the ahdonien, has 
pri'ceded the emiiloyment of other reme- 
(Ik’.s. In other resjiecis, the same treat¬ 
ment has been fotiud suceessful as tliat 

' 1'hc tallowniq is the (ormula we have usually 
employod 

It Hytlrar^y n siil'iiiunalis, [>r vm, vol x 
Opu, gr II , 

■ Pulvcns ha'carui!) ra|>sM^i, gr. i (s 

Coiifcctiom^. ras.f. q. s-, ut tiat hohis^sta- 
um suineii'lus , 
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Y, adopted in the precetliug fonn, cxcoptins 
• tliat no stiinuluting ingredient was mixed 
■ with the ctdomel and opinin. Under these 
plans of treatment, we have the satisfac¬ 
tion tii state tliat, in every case which has 
fallen under oiir immediate observation, 
tlie dischai'gps have resumed their natujai 
hilfous upi)earance, and the diarrlima ha> 
been *tiiiaily arrested without the suficr- 
v<'ntioii of a cold stage, and, coiisc<|uent- 
ly, of feve.r, tlK>ugii the disease bad oc¬ 
curred, in various instances, in persons 
who had been in incessant attendance oh 
thus? ill of llie foverisli stage, and tliough, 
in all the cases, it bore the ehnfacteristi<* 
marks of what we may term rholerir di- 
arrhiea. It should be remarked, howev¬ 
er, that the choleric,stage has siijiervened, 
as we have been intormed. on (liarrluea, 
which liad been slplfully trejited ; hut our 
iiuimries liave uniHirmly convinced us 
tliat, in such cases, medical aid had not 
i«'en summoned till the diarrhceahad ex¬ 
isted some time, and the subsequent stage 
was closely impending. 

1 Trentmnil of the Cold or Choleric 

Slufre. In order that we may be di-ttinct- 
ly understood in our oHservations on the 
mode of conducting this very important 
stage,wemust adhere to its sulidivision into 
two periods.* The first pt'riod is certain¬ 
ly that ill vvliich alone our most povv'erful 
means of arresting morbid actions can be 
employed with a considerable jirospeci of 
success. It may be considered anavioni 
ill medicine, that fevers, to be siicce.ssful- 
ly, must bo early tre-ated; and the rule has 
' a powerful ajipbcatiou to a disofuse so 
rapid in its course as that undi'r consider¬ 
ation. Ibii there are many obstacles to 
its lieing generally acted upon amid a 
town population ; and olio considerable 
obstacle, wi'apprehend, will every when' 
be found tn that sell-deception vvbicli 
seems to be quite, a feature of tlie disea.«e. 
AVe have met with persons to whom, from 
their peculiar situation, all the symptoms 
of tins disease were as limiiliarly known 
as to medical men ; yet, when they wi'ie, 
attacked with it, they did not or would 
not recognise it; and olu- such individu¬ 
al actually walked Viut with tlie ilisea'^e 
iqioii him, and failed to send 1‘or assisl- 
aiiee till eight b#iirs after its invasion, 
though itwiiS so severe as to destroy Imn 
in twelve. So strong is this tendeney to 
self-deception rcgardtng tire iiatiiro of the 
disease when the choleric stage actually^ 

Tlie crcitil oftills siihdivisinii belongs origiiuil- 
ly lo air Kciiiieily. Mx[ieneino in tlie disc.isp 
li-iving ooiivineocl us ol its (ir.icUcnl mijiorlJiu-e, 
we liuve adopted it in llns .irlicle. 

,• 30 " 
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occurs, that, wherever cholera prevails, ' 
strong apjieala shoul'd be made to the ' 
Iinlilir, on the necessity of early treatment 
of this stage, as well as of due care of 
that wliich generally jirecedes it.i The 
first remedy to.ho considered is blood-let- ' 
ting; and we shall endeavor to jioint out 
the circumstaiiees vyhich, so far as our 
observation e.vtonds, indicate, and tlioSo ■ 
which forhul, its employincut. Its safe ' 
adnninstrutioii shoiilfl be early, not ac¬ 
cording to mere tune only, hut with re- 
sjicct likevvihc to the rapidity'of the dis- 
etise; liir one case will have made ns coii- 
.siih'rahle a [irogress towards actual coJ- 
lajise in two hours as another will have 
done in ten ; and we,should regard a con¬ 
siderable degree of collajisi', indicated by' 
feehicnc.-s or arrest of tlie circulation, ami 
j)erce|)tihlc m the iiitcrvais of pain and 
s[iasni,—fiir when these occur, the jiulse 
often .sink.s instantly, thougl^ only a second 
hi'tbie it had been heating wiUi coimider- 
allie vigor,f—as an iin(lerative reason for 
ahsiaining' from drawing blood, lint if 
w'e find the tempi'ratiire no) below, or hut 
little lielow, the healthy f'tandard, a pulse 
of tolerable force, anil strong s])!i.snis r<'- 
cinringat short intervals, provided eol-’ 
lajise have not pieceded this favorable 
eondition, we should at one • o|)eii a vein, 
and not lose an ojiportiiiiity, wliicli w ill 
never be restored, of probably preventing 
extreme collapse, and either its inimedi- 
ate fatality, or its more leiiiote, but scaree- 
ly less fearful I'vils. ihit should this con- 
liition, with res|)ect to circiiliition and 
temperature, have succeeded to collajise, 
I'llher spontaneously or by the administra¬ 
tion of reniedie.s, oiir experjenee, would 
dietate that blood-letting should lie care- 
fiilly abstained from, as we have .seen 
great injury piodiiced, under sucji cir- 
ciinistaiiees, by its oniployinent; cases 
liavuig fallen under our notice in which 
the loss of tliH'i' or four ounces <>t‘ liloud 
has destioyed till' fruits of two or thi-ee 
horn's’ assiduous labor. The diflerencc 
in ihe etti'Ct of lilood-letliiig on conditions 
ajqiarently very analogous, but difliring 
in the periods fiom the eomnienceniciii 
of the attack atvVliich they inaiufest tlieni- 
sclvi'.s, cannot he too strongly iinpres.sed 
on the reader's attention. Perliajis llu'on¬ 
ly dilferenci' in external eliaiactei which 
(ran be discovered bcrlvveon the two states, » 
will be ifte I’xistence of spasms ol eoiisid- • 
eralile strength in the early pt'riod, whilst, 
in that more advanced, they liave nearly, 

I tiiwi"' flees tills silildi'ii ■'ind iiKHiii'nlarv lir- 
rest ol llie cmulatioii .wise Imni spasm ol the 
heart 1 
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if not akogollier, ccflsed ; but, in the one 
case, blood-lotting' breaks ibe morbid cate¬ 
nations, and prevents collapse and epn- 
gestion; in the other, it lowers llie vital 
energies wJiich are freeing themselves 
from a state of o|tpression. • But again, in 
a more advanced stage, vvlion the consti¬ 
tution is no longer lialanciug between 
collapse and fever, itml tlie latter may.be 
considered as otablislied, bleeding is a 
suitabk remedy, if the state of the circu¬ 
lation and the general condition of the pa¬ 
tient render it adimssnile. Tims, thcn,tliero 
are three periods of the disease,’at wliirh, 
according to our experience, blood-letting 
may be employed: oeijasionally in tlie 
incipient stage, as has alri'ady been .stated ; 
in the early pan of the lir.st i»enod oi' tlie 
cold stage.; jiindat the conimeneement of 
the feverish stage, iuul<;reir( luiisianees to 
be s\ibsei|iieiitly mi'iifioite.tl. We have 
heen explicit on thishi'ail, peihajisio pro¬ 
lixity, because we found gri'at (h.'crt'paii- 
cy in the testimony of vaiioii' Inih.m an'd 
continental autiiouties reg.inhiig it ; tutd, 
111 the catly parr ol’ oiir evperii'iice of the 
disease, tlie .selection of the ap|>rdpviate 
tint'* for hleedmg, and tlii- eireiinistanccs 
wii ' li indieatcil or I'oihade it, eonstitiitcd 
the greatest (liiliciilty we had to (‘neoim- 
ter. The int'aMiie to he adopted iie\t m 
siiceession to blood-letting, will depend 
on the condition of the p.itiem. If, in a 
short time alter hleedmg, we find a eiicn- 
lation of tolerable I'oree, witlioui much 
lentlcncy to general or jitutial defieieiicy 
of heat, and if, at the .same time, there 
he pain in tiie epigastrnim merea.sed on 
pressufi', a very eommoii aecom|ianimcnt 
ol‘cases in whicli the tetideney to collapse 
IS least eonspienon.s, a largi' hh.ster o; 
smapisni to the iihdomen, and a dose of 
ealomei and opium, in the proportion of 
from eiglitio twidve grams of the foriiK'r 
to one and a half dr two of the latter, will 
be smtuhle remedies. Shotild the encu- 
lation, on tlie otlier hand, he li;eble, with 
general or jiartial delieieney of wiimilh, 
wo should eiidciuor to rouse iho sistem 
by full vomiting ; and powdttred mustard 
is a very pi'o|»er means of aeeompli^iing 
the object. Half an ounct' of this sub¬ 
stance, suspended in half an ordinary 
turnliler of warm water, may he eonsider- 
ed a medium dose, and one which, m a 
great majority of nistanees,vvill aetprompt- 
ly and powerfully; hut, in a more ad¬ 
vanced stage of the disertse, when the eoi- 
lajisp. has been extreme, a wliole otinee 
has been required to ]iro(liiee, the full ef¬ 
fect.’* After fiill vomiting, sinapisms may 
* It may save die reader some trouble to lufurm 
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be applied to tlie abdomen and along the 
spine; whilst’the warmth ot tlie patient 
is stqtported by bottles of hot water 
Wrupjted in flannel, hags ol' llot oats, ami 
othei' familiar methods ol' aiqdving dry 
heat, directed to tlie extremities, or other 
points of which' the temperature scents 
delieicnt. Frictions of the ]>arts alfected 
w’ltli spasm will at the same tint.; be 
[irobably reqiiiiTd, and slioiild be per¬ 
formed tinder tlie bed-eiotbes. We liave 
not found miy benefn lat etl’ect, in rt'liev- 
ing the spasnis, fron'i oil of tnri»eniiijK! or 
other stimulating emhrocutjoiis ; tlie cohl- 
iiess produced by ihcir evajtoration prohn- 
hly more th;m eom|»ensiiTiiig lor any hen- 
elit they ai« in other respects ealculait'd 
to efl'eet. A bolus of ealomei, eapsicum 
and opium, the litttci not in a projiorrion 
evecedmg a giJiin and a half or two 
grams, may be administered us sooii as 
the voniitiiig fronitlic mustard has uitaliy 
cetined. 'file qiialit} of the Jitpiid given 
at this pt'i iod (iiiglil to depend on the eon- 
dilion of the ])!itient: if, I'or instanee, the 
lendeney to eollajtbe be eonsulcrahle. a lit¬ 
tle w eak brandy and Witter should he giv en 
iit,short mteivals; hut,should the circula- 
tinii h(‘ tolerably v tgoroti.s, and the tem- 
jK-rature good, stmph' diluents, such as 
toast and water, eoiistitute the most smta- 
hle ht'veiage. Should the patient he in 
astute of con.sidcrahie eoll.apsc, whether 
eoiisetpient on negit'ct ol'tin*earlier stagt*, 
or oeciirriiig, vvhieh ' will oecttsionally 
]»ro\(! to he dit*. case, in spite of the most 
diligent alteiition to it, lilood-h'tting should ' 
not i'e.m part of the lemedial iigents se¬ 
lected. If the lemperiitiirc he hi any eon- 
stderahle degree li(*lowthc licalliiy stand¬ 
ard, with llie hands cooling rapidly t>n ex- 
jio.Moc to tlie air; thy pulse at the wrist 
either vt'iy feeble or totally siispemled; 
the, breath and tongue cool; the surface 
shrunk and pallid, or in eortain parbs livid ; 
tlie vomiting and spasins ditnimshing lu 
their intensity, or totally censed;—at wh.at- 
ever perjoil from the commeneement of 
the* disease this stale of things may exist, 
bleeding sliottld lie abstained from. It 
wil) be advisable, to cndttavor to rouse the 
system by full vomiting; and half an 
otinee of mustard, or, if tlie tiUendaitt pre¬ 
fer another mode of aeeomplislitiig tin* 
tibjeet, two table-.spoonfiils of common 
salt, a .scruple of siilpliate of zine, or half 
a rlraelim of, ipecaeuanha, with a small 

liiin that an ordinary table‘.poon, unlicdped, con- 
tiims ball an ounce Ol musl.ird , and tliat tlie mus¬ 
tard .sold III tile sliops under tin; iianfle of Durluim 
inustni-d, which is ol a tiiiiform bright yellow color, 

IS the most pungent and elhcacious. 

! 
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proportjoii of braiuly’,' may b? adminis¬ 
tered. Sliould the emetic selected fail to 
protonc.c Its cf}i;ct in a quarter of iin hour, 
it ought to be' repeated ; or should the 
circumstaucAis of the esLse lead the atteiid- 
> aut to supj)ose tliat the sensibility of the 
stomach is very low, a larger dose of the 
ciuetfc drug may be administered. We 
reeollee* having prothiced full vomiting 
by an ounce of mustard la a e.ase of ex¬ 
treme collapse, in which two smaller doses 
had bei'u administered successividy witli- 
oiit efjj^ct. Simultaneously with the c’t- 
hil>ition of the emetic, dry heal should be 
ap])hed by some of the methods ;i 1 ready 
mentioned,'or by that ^ery convenient 
and sim])l(' apjiaratus, the liol atr-balb. 
Vaiioiis’ inlonial nudieines of the stimu¬ 
lating class lia\e heen reeonimended liir 
this slate. 'I'lmse of which we have heen 
led to form llie most favorabh-ojuiiion are 
miisttird, eaihoiiate of ammonia, and oil 
of turjientiiie. 'I’he lirst-named substance 
we have not iiiilii’ipK'iitly administered in 
doses of a draelim (a tea-spooiifiiV nii-’ 
heaped), at interxalsof tin hour oranboiir 
and a half, apjiareiitiv with the i‘lR‘cr ol’ 
gi\mg additional Mgorlotbeimlse, uliicli 
bad jierliap.s iiien lestored by the vom¬ 
iting; of piodiieing bilious diseliarges 
from the bowels ; oi‘restoring the uriii^irv 
secretion, and aiding tlic' system m the 
transition into the lebrile stagta If the 
cailionate of ammonia be the stimidaiit 
employed, a eonvement modi' of giving it 
is in doses of five grams every liour, wiili 
earboiiate of mauiiesia,. wliieb makes it 
more easily retaineil should the stoinaeh 
still retain its irutability. Sliould oleum 
terebinthaia' be .selected, dnsis of two 
drachms may be given every second lioni. 
Whatever stimulant medicine be ('inploy- 
od, we should advise that calomel, in doses 
‘of five or six grains, repeated at uitervids 
of three or four hoiir.s, sliould be given at 
the same time, with the viewol'uidmgtlie 
r/nstorntioii of secn'tioii; and, with tlie in¬ 
tention of at oiK'e rousing the system anil 
lessening the iiritability of the stomach, 
that a large sinapism sliould be applied to 
the abdomen, titid another along the course 
, of the .spine. Various stminlatiug no‘- 
tnims, if applicable to any, eertainly only 
to this period of rtie liiver, have been 
bruited litrth m the world as sjiecifics for 
the diseuse. Tn many of tiiese we are of 
course inoxjicrieueed, and of all we are 
convinced the powers have been over¬ 
rated, in some iiistaiici's fVom partial aud 
mistaken views of the malady, and, iu 
others, front less pardonable reasons. It 
will not Itl; deemed neces.sury that we 
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should pass tliem all in review'; but, of 
certain remedies whiclr have heen pro- 
jiosed for collajtse, the professional reader 
will require some notice. The inhalation 
of oxygen gas has been suggested from 
maiiy qnaiters; and, in some cases in 
which It has been tried licre, an instanta¬ 
neous amelioralioii has hecamuiiifcst, the 
Hilse liav'ing become more vigorous, the 
qis florid, and the patient having expen- 
ciiecd relief from pneeordial ojqiie.'ssion 
and other distressful feelings, to an extent 
and with ii pronqititude not alforded by 
any other rn(*iisiire. Ihit the evjierietiee 
of rnediea! oh'.ervi'vs m getK'ral has led 
flieni to eoti'-lude^tliat tliis cflect is very 
frunsitorv ; and some arc iif opinion llfat 
they iiave witnes'-ed an iiicreiise of the 
eullapse !ij<cr 'he tcmporai'y eveiteinenl. 
as if the V ital jiovvei, instead of being per¬ 
manently increased by the meiusiiri', had 
been expended in a momeiitaiy flash. Of 
soiiK' gentlemen, however, tileo])iuion re¬ 
garding It IS more favorable. Out own 
opinion IS, that, inspired liir a few sec¬ 
onds III single bladders,, no great benefit 
is likelv to accruefroip it: hut vve should 
speak Ic-s positively of tlie efl'eet of an 
iilino,sphere ol' diluted oxygen breathed 
liir a considoiahle iieriod. The tobacco 
enema has been suggested h^' Mr. Ilainl, 
of Newcastle, and, as he assuri's ns, I'm- 
])loy('d with considerable sueccs-. We 
acknowledge that a piioil reasoning would 
rather have led ns from this remedy than 
suggested it to ii- ; hut, knowing tlie lall.i- 
ey of sueh reasoning in medicine, vve are 
not di.-posed to treat vvilli ncglcel, still less 
witii contempt, a measure, of the heiieli- 
cial (‘ifeet of winch a jicntlcinun of t.'ilciit 
and cliaracti'r adduce- sevcial exanqiles. 
It was jmqiosctl aftci tlii' disiqipeaiance 
of the epideniic lioin ^^undi'rlaiul, and vve 
have 110 experience of it ; hut vve would 
recommend that il should he tiled in a 
ease to ilu' successful treatnieni of vvhieli 
otin'i meas'iires seemed iiiadeqnati', thi“ 
praciitiojier being governed, as^o its siih-| 
seipu'iit enqiloymeiit or rep'ctiou, by its 
efli'cl. Two remedies have also lioeii 
mentioned to ns by an individual of talent, 
and of great experience m the epidemic, 
Mr. .loliii Fyl’e, of Neweaslle: vve shall, 
with his permission, make the reader ae- 
qiiaiiited with them. , One istlic eniploy- 
nient, m the period of extreme collapse, 
of an enema consisting of two pints ol 
vv'arin water, from four to eight ounces 
of .brandy, and from one draclini to two 
drachms of laudanum, or IJatlk y’s seda¬ 
tive liquor. This, he assures us, has the 
liajipiest effect in uhrulguig that stage of 
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r die disease on the intensity and duration 
of wh ich so much of the danger depends. 
The btlicr is an enema containing a 
drachm of powdePed mustard, which he 
has found to be very speedily instrument¬ 
al in restoring the urinary secretion. This 
accords with our exjierienee, as already 
stated, of the efficacy of this substance 
given by the month, m accomplishing the 
same object, aiul the restoration of the se¬ 
cretions generally. Weak brandy and wa¬ 
ter may be given occasionally during the 
collapse,; and we have observed no injnn- 
oiis effect, in this or any stage of the di.s- 
ease, from the ordinary diluents taken in 
moderate (piaiititiiis. i 

;i. Treatment of the Tlxeited or Febrile 
Stas;e. Tins divi.«ion of the subject uill 
not require such lengthened discussion as 
the preceding, which may be coiisulercd 
as more exclusively belonging to this dis¬ 
ease ; for recognised jiniieifiles, applicable 
to the treauiieiit of pyie\ia in gi-iiernl, 
must be oiir guides in conducting this I’e- 
ver., Tlic fe\er coiistitiitiiigtliis siaae, lie 
it in essence ivliat it niaj, lias iiillam- 
mation acconijiam mg it, of wliicli the 
principal Sites are the brain and the lining 
« of the digestive canal ;and tfi the subduing 
of these, by such measure"' us the state of 
the system adniiis, our attention should 
be caiefully directed. A form of fever 
has been de.scnbed as siiiierveuiiig on an 
extreme and long-coiiiimii'd collapse m 
the cold stage, and in which fever it 
was mentioned that the vascular ac¬ 
tion was low and feeble, the leniperatiirc 

I of the- surface under llie iieallhy standard, 
and the distrihutiun of warmth i erv partial. 
In this low form of disease, we lone not 
'\eiiturcrl on general blood-letting: local 
bleeding from ihe temples liasbeeii freely 
performed, and o<"casionally, too, lioin the" 
integuments of the abdomen, when there 
were any indications of infliimiiiatory af¬ 
fection of the digestive canal; hid the 
great degree of intellectual torpor and m- 
SdisihiliTy which attends these extierne 
cases, renders the diseovery of such an 
affection extremely difficult, ilhsleriiig 
the iiajjc of the neck, and slia\iiig the 
bear!, so a.s to permit the application of 
cold, will be round very suitable meas¬ 
ures. A degree of irritability ofslomaeli, 
with-occasional vomiting, is a very fre- 
ijueiit accompaniment of such a case for 
the first two or three day.s; and, under 
such circumstances, leeches, and siihse- 
quently a blister to tlie epignstriinii, have 
been resorted to with beiioiit. Of iiileriial 
j rcmeilies, that on wliich most reliance is 
to be placed is calomel, from its effects on 
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the secretions, particulnrly of-tbe intes¬ 
tinal canal, and Ifoni its fai'ilituting tlieac- . 
tion of the laxatives, wliich< the stat^ of 
the brain renders it advisable to adminis¬ 
ter. If two grains of calomel are given 
at iiiteiTuls of three or four hours, an oc- • 
casioiial geufle laxative, such ns castor oil 
or caleiued magnesia, will generully'pro- 
duce two or three bilious discharges fioin 
the liowels. SiAiultaneoiisly with the ad¬ 
ministration of these remedies, the iiu- 
jierfi'ct di'velopeineiit of beat, and its par- • 
tial distribution, require attention.^ The 
jiaiiciit should be placed ni'ar a .stove, or 
in souk; warm situation, and bottles of hot 
watt'r, or hot flaiincLs, should 1 k‘ ajiplicd 
to the feet, or other jiarts winch are 
chilled. I'veii whilst eiideavornig, by lo¬ 
cal (h'pletioii, to relieve [lartial determina¬ 
tions of blood, the general state of the 
sy-iteni has been such as to require a little 
sfiiiiulus; and wine and water has been 
given, esfieeiidly at an advanced stage of 
the disease, and occasifuially medicinal 
stmiiilant-s, such as carhonatc of ammo¬ 
nia, cnmjihor, and somcliim's, as a tonic, 
sulphate of qumiiie; hut vve cannot saj 
that imicli benefit has resulted from the 
latter class of agents, t^ucli is tiie treat¬ 
ment we have geiierall}' adojited in that 
form of the, febrile stage winch is distiii- 
gmsliablc from anv fever we liave been 
m the lifjbit of observing here or else-- 
’where, 'riie iiiiae excited form admits 
of one general hleediiig with advantage, 
the amount of bloqtl drawn being regu¬ 
lated by the degree of vascular action, of 
iK'adn; he, of mjeetioii of the eyes, and va¬ 
rious cireiimstunces wliieli w’ould iiiflii- 
ence our proceeding in any oreininy fe- . 
ver. Should the lieud, ns it generally 
docs, cniitiniie affected afier the blood-, 
lettmg, the aiiplicatien of leeches and cold 
should be resorted to, the forriicr being 
repeated, if necessary, to such extent, and 
at siieli intervals, as the degree of head¬ 
ache, mndlectual torpor ami v^aseiilar ex- 
eitenieiit may seeiq to require. Laxative 
medicine should be administered ; and 
the ))nr|)ose is exceedingly well answered ' 
by calomel, in doses of four or five grains 
nightly, and six drachms or an ounce of 
castor oil every Bioniing. The diet, im- * 
(ler such circuitistancep, should consist of 
tlie mildest and simplest diluents, such as 
would be demanded in any case of in- 
flamuiatory fever. After the ease has 
subsisted some days, a little wine and wa¬ 
ter may he given, if exhaustion he mani¬ 
fest ; hilt it should not lie eontinnod beyond 
the necessities of the ease. Though we 
have seen few or no cases witliout a de- 
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greG ef cerebral afibction, exaniplea' are 
met with in which the disorder of the in- 
tesyiial canat is more considerable than 
that of the iJraiii, Diarrlnea, the dis¬ 
charges being deeply bilious; a red, glaz¬ 
ed, and very dry tongue ; some degree 
of l^ness and tension of the abdornei r, 
and of pain on pressure there; and scanty, 
high-c*lored urine, generally attend such 
ensf's. Th(“ general treatment of cases 
in which such an affection exists, must 
depend on tlie state of tli(> system; hut 
the iix^estinal disfirder dentands the free 
application of leeches to tin* jtai letes of' 
the abdomen, repeated according to cii- 
cumstances, and the internal exhibitimi 
of nuld mercurials,'such as hydrargyrum 
cum crotu, or bine pill, with a'sniall(|uan- 
tiiy of opuiiii. Tliat kind of ]>erman(‘nt 
fonienlaHoii which isaflbrded by hot poul¬ 
tices to the abdomen, after the apjjlication 
of leeches, has been found heneficial. 
n’he diet throughout a case m whi< h this 
inflammation of the mucous hiiing of the 
intestines exists, sbotdd lie mild and de¬ 
mulcent. In cases of this des'eriptioii— 
indeed, 'in the most excited as well as in 
tlie lowest forms of the disease in which 
the collapse of the cold seems prolonged 
through the febrile stage—it is advisable 
to Counteract, by wiuiiith to the extremi¬ 
ties and otlier points, that leiidency to ir: 
regular distribution of blood which forms 
so striking a fiuiture of the disease, (^ases 
are oeeasioiially met with, so mild iii all 
their stages, that the fever requires no 
medical treatment hutafew' leeelu'stotlie 
head, a little laxative medicine, and ah- 
stennons diet for a fJ-w days, ronvales- 
eenee is in many eases tedious,the strength 
being slow 1 \ restored, and slight iwegii- 
larities of diet snfliemg to disorder the 
system, and even to produce relapse, p'or 
weeks after the fever, we liuve found the 
patient still hingnid,and exceedingly jirotie 
to irregular distrihution of blood, esjie- 
cially to nndne determmaiion to the head, 
inducing headaehe (recpiiriiig flu' appli¬ 
cation of leeches) on any eoiisiderabJe ex- ‘ 
ertioii. To jireventsneli oeeuri'ences, we 
have found it advi.sahle that the diet should 
consist, in the early ]>eriod of eoiivales- 
eenee, of a moderate quantity of vegcia- 
hle matter only, aiifl that the transition to 
more ahnndant and snhstantiid food should 
he veiy gradual; ih shoit, that convalcj^- ’ 
ceiice from this diseasj; should he eoii- 
duetcil ill the same manner as that from 
other fevers. We have stated that re- 
lajise may Im' jiroduced by dietetic irregu¬ 
larities ; and it is important t« observe that 
even the best directed treatment of the 
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incipient or diarrhotal, stage maj' fail in 
its object, Uiat of cutting short the disease, 
if such irregularities a*e indulged in. I'he . 
relapses, jiroperly so called, have occurred 
at an early period of eouvalescence ; but < 
we have witnessed one example, and that 
a very severe one, ol‘ the recurrence of 
epidemic choleric fever after an interval 
of two months from the preceding attaek. 

This we were disjiosed to considev rather - 
as an example of a second invasion than 
one of relaiise, though it is proper to re¬ 
mark that the ]iatieiit had remiuned feeble 
from the period of the previous disease. 

No assignable eaust'existed for the second 
attack. 

Character of the Epidemic as it appeared 
in JV'orth Jimeriea in lHd 2 . 'I’his ])or- 
tion of our article must lie unavoidably 
imjieiTect; for the cholera has not } et 
ftmaiied ,its course in this ijuarter of the •' 
globe, although it has proceeded here 
with unexampled rapidity. We know, iii 
general, from the newspapers, that, iu the 
months of October and November, it was 
sweejmig down the valley of the Mlssis- 
sijipi, and that, at Cineiiir.ati and New 
(hh'iiiiR, it was remarkahl V indisciiminatc , 
ill its attacks and malignant in character; 
but from neither of those places have any 
such returns reached us as lo furnish an' 
accurate aeeouiit of the mode of its ap¬ 
pearance, the ainount of its ravages, oi' * 
the jiecnharities it pre.seiited. The fol¬ 
lowing briiif notice, thc-refore, is foiiiuloii 
on observations in relation to the di-sease 
as it apiienred m Canada and in thi' north- 
easteni and middle [iiirls of the IJ. States; 
and our remarks on the season, and pre¬ 
vious diseases, and on tlic phenomena of 
the ju'stilence itselC, unless sjieeially re¬ 
fereed to some particulai jilaco, are in¬ 
tended to ajipty to the whole extent of 
lerritorj thus indicated.—Tlie apjiearanec 
of cholera on the American side of the 
Atlantic was an event in its history which 
))roiniscd to liirnish a belter opjiortiinity 
for determining the manner of its propa¬ 
gation and jirogress than had been jiiv- 
sented at any previous step iu its de¬ 
structive career. Our distance from the 
place.? it had hitherto visited, thenmritiine 
nature of all oiir intereoni>>e with diem, 
and the awakened vigilance of [ili} siciaiis 
and health ofiicers at every jioiiit of the 
coast, .seeiru'd to justify the c.Ypectatioii 
that, whenever or wherever it should first 
appear, tlie manner of its coming might be 
established beyond any reasonable doubt. 
Accordingly it was lockeil for,on all hands, 
with seietiiifie curiosity as well as iitiiversal , 
dread. Some siijiposed that the cause of 
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the disease would he wafted to our shores 
,by the long courec of easterly winds, 
'which prevailed to on uuuspal degree 
during the spring and early part o** the 
BUinnier of tlie year 1832; others, that 
some infected sliip would he the bearer 
of the unwelcome influence, cither pent 
up with the atmosphere in her hold, or 
enveloped in bales of nn'rchandise, or 
lurking in the system of some of her pas¬ 
sengers. But many mon', remembering 
that the course of great epidemics haS 
always bemi from east to west, having 
watched tlie progress of cholera in Ku- 
rope, and noticed the analogy it pieSented, 
in this respect, to some familiar epidem¬ 
ics, thought it mole rational to expect, 
that the same meteorologicfd mlempera- 
nieiu which haM jiroduccd it m otiicr 
parts of the glolH', w’ould alvi lie presmit 
here, and, under lavoralili' circumstances, 
manifest itself in the .•'aine wav. The 
lirst recognised case of tiie disease in 
.\merica, occufied on tlie eighth of .lime, 
1832,at t-tui'hec, tlie capital of I .ower (’lui- 
ada; and, whati'vci maj hi'thought of tlie 
last-named expi.malioii of the event, it is 
.quite certain that the iiicts and ciicum- 
«^t..'.ces attending it, whicji were carefully 
investigated at the time, give no counte¬ 
nance to eiihei ofthiMitheis ; for,allhongh 
the first subjects were emigrants, they 
had come ove.r in healthy vcsmiIs, and 
liad la'cn exyiosed to no source of infec¬ 
tion other than the filthy and crowded 
condition of their residence, which is 
stated, by the hoard of health, to have 
been ‘‘a low, uncleanly and ill-ventilatcd 
part of the city, crowded with a jiopiila 
lion of emigrants of the lowest descriyt- 
tioii.” ’A eonsideiahle iiumher of tlie first 
cases were among the passengms of a 
steam-boat vvlitch started for Montreal on 
tlie day before tlie ernjition el the dis¬ 
ease, but who were lelanded, afler siifli-r- 
ing greatly from fatigue, vvi't, agitation 
and alarm, m coiise(|neiiec of cneoimtcr- 
mgdxiisterous weather, whi.'h eonipelled 
t!ie boat to letiirn. Afler landing about 
20Q of tliese evlnmsted iiassengers, sbe 
resumed her voyage; anil, on her arrival 
at Montreal the next day, one of those 
who remained on lioard sickeiii'd, and 
heeame the fir.st victim of the destroyer 
in that citj'. I'Voni tlie two eayiitals, the 
disea.se spread itself irre,gularly, but rap¬ 
idly, over the resi»ective proviuees; and, 
ill the course o|’ twenty days, it had 
niade its appearaiiee, with more or less 
malignity, m most of the prineipal towns, 
and, sometimes, in the nitervening ojien 
country, throughout a territory from 500 
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to 600 miles square. The visitation of 
the epidemic was unusually protracted 
and destructive in the Canadian capitrls, 
and was more severely felt by the native 
French inhabitants lliiui by any other class 
of I heir mixed population. In hotii places 
it reached its heiglit in about ten <^ys 
after its commencement, when it began 
to decline, but not regularly. At Q^iebec, 
about the eighteeiitli, tlie uiimber of eases 
was estimated at from 250 to 300 in 
twenty-four boui-s. At Montreal, the 
largest number of cases in a day \vii> 474, 
and of burials 140. The whole nuifiber 
of death.^ in Qiiehec, from June 8 to 
Septeinher 1, is estimated at 2218 ; at 
Montreal, for Uie same time, 1843. M’itli- 
onl having e.stahlislied itsell' at any iiiter- 
niediato spot between (lannda and New 
Yoik, it appeared in that city about the 
last of JiiiK'. On the twenty-seventh of 
iliiit niontli, two cases occurred m eliil- 
dien ol’the same fiimil\,vvliieli terminated 
fatally, and which were identified as 
cholcia. On the same da\, an adult, 
vvho lived two miles from th(‘ hahitation 
ot’the (diildren, was seized with the same 
disi'asi', and died in tvventj-four lioui>. 
The mother of the childreu wa.-. attacked 
the day after thev died, and heeame the 
fiiurth victim, on the twenty-ninth. On 
the iliirtieth, a temperate inan, living on 
the other side of th.e citv, was seized, and 
died the next da\,, having had no eom- 
inunicatioii vvitli eitlier of the other .snh- 
jeets. 15y the fourth of July, eases liad 
occurred in various jilaees on both sides 
ofthi' city. They continued to niuJtijily 
daily ; and all cflbrts to truce unv of them 
to any foreign source have been wholly 
nnsucces.-fiil. In about three weeks fronu 
its connneneeinent, tlie disease was at its 
height, when the attacks,' as nearly as 
could be aseertniiied, nmomited to about 
311 dailv, and tlie deaths to 115. On tlio 
twenty-nintb of August, tlie board of 
liealth discontinued daily rcjiorts, wdien it 
appeared that the total luiiiiber of cases 
was .5835, and the total of deaths, 2521, 
Jn the mean time, the citizens had become 
gioatly alarmed, linsiness was susjiended, 
and a large" portion of the iiilmbitaiits left 
the city. During the niontli of July, 
scattering eases ocenn'ed at various places 
ill the state of New York, at Burlington 
in Yirmont, at Detroit in Michigan ter¬ 
ritory, at Ibttsburgh in Penn.sylvaiiig, at 
Newark hi New Jersey, at Providence hi 
Rhode Islmid, at New Haven in Con¬ 
necticut, at Brookfield in Massachusetts; 
but in none of these places did the dis- 
ea.se establish itsell" as an epidemic, and, 
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in niost cases, apjwjared only in soine 
transient pei’sons who were refugees from 
N<w York or Canada. In Phiiadelj)hia, 
the first cases recognised by the board of 
health, occurred on the sixteenth of July. 
There were then five cases reported, all 
'■ in different, and, in some instances, in far 
distant streets. 1'he disease was at its 
heigh*here on the ninth day, when the 
number of cases, for twenty-four hours, 
was J7tl, and the deaths 71; total num¬ 
ber of cases previous to Sepfeinber 1, was 
21115^^ and 747 deaths. Jn Btiston, the 
first cns('s occurred on the filleenth of 
August, iuid were very unequivocal c'x- 
ainples of cholera. For a week or tv\ o 
previous, the city was deemed uncorti- 
inouly healthy, and there were \ery few 
ileaths. There W'cre, however, many 
mild cases of bowel complaints. On the 
night of the fifth, a \ery lemarkable erup¬ 
tion of disease! took place at the* state 
prison in Charlestown, about a mile and a 
half from the centre of the cit\ of Hoston. 
Tilts disease, if named at all, must be 
called cholerine. It could not be satis¬ 
factorily uttnbnied to any error of diet, 
or peculiarity in tin' regimen of the con¬ 
victs. Jn the course of‘tw'('nt\-fiiui hours, 
118 were artaeki‘d; but tlicw receued 
pronqit attention, and none of them died. 
There wane tw'o cases on the fiist day 
that cholera whs reportial in the city, iuid 
both of them clearly s[iontaneous. Nine 
da\s iiilervemng, the third case ajipeared, 
111 a boy living remote Irom the localities 
of till' two fiist. \fter another interval 
of SIX days, a fourth case was discovered, 
111 another (|Uarter of the citj. Jnstance^i; 
of the disease, continued to jiresent tliem- 
■sehes, after longer or shorter intervals, 
until the first of December. The largest 
number of cases in any one day was si.\ ; 
and this was on the first of Se))tenil)er. 
It w’as generally intense and malignant 
in its manifestations here ; and a large 
proportion of the cases were fatal. Tlie 
total of deaths in IJostoii, including those 
at the house of iudustiy, was 8.'».—For 
several months before the appearance, of 
cholera on our continent, the ])HT*nomena 
characterizing the seasons had manitest- 
ed remarkable deviations from their ac- 
nistonied course Tirid character, 'riii! 
w inter had bc'n unconiinonly severe and 
protracted; and the poorer classes of the 
• population, in Canada as well fls in some, 
jiarts of the U. States, had suflered t'X- 
trenicly from the exposure and privations 
which always await them during that in¬ 
clement portion of the year. The cold 
weatlier continued through the spring 
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'months; and it is stated that stoves were - ' 

found to be very cotnfortablc, at Quebec, so 
late as the fourth of June!, when the ther- ’ 
nioipeter was as low as 40°. It appears, , 
from<ables accompanying the health offi¬ 
cers’ return, that the mean temperature in 
that city, during the month of Ajiril, was 
38", in May, and in June, 58?°. It 
further ajipears from thes(. tables, and from 
meteorological observations 'made by the 
medical society m New York, that, at 
both these places, and jirobably through¬ 
out a coiisideiable exti'iit ot‘ country 
around and between them, the season ex¬ 
hibited othiT deviatioiib from its usual 
character, not less remarkable than those 
noticed in the teiii|)eiature. The bare-' 
metrical jiressiire, taking the average of * 
several months iiniiiedian-ly pieceding 
June, was very great, but, in the course 
of that time, manifested variations vvliicli 
were extraordinary both for llieir siidden- 
nesfi and extent. In the month of No¬ 
vember, for instance, it was very low', 
generally a little below 30, and, m one 
instance, sinking to 20.JO. Jletvveen the 
tenth and seventeenth of December, it fell 
from 30.4:1 to 2tt.38, making a ilifference • 
of 1.0.') inch. Jn February, on the other 
Jiand, the barometer rose highei than the 
observers had ever iioticc'd it. On the 
twenty-fourth of that month, it indicated 
30.74 inches, and the mean jiressiiro was 
,‘10.20.') inche.dl. I'kisteilv winds were un¬ 
usually prevah'iit, esjiecially in Ajiril afid 
May ; and, throiigliout tiicse months and 
till' first of the siimmei. there were .rather 
riion' clear days than cominoii. The 
spring of 1832 was not less remarkable 
for its dnness, which cooperated with 
the cold III occasioning one of thi' inost^ 
backward setisoiis within the lecollection 
of the oldest observers. In January, 4.3() 
inches of ram fell, according to the New 
York observeis, in Febiuary 2.30, in 
March but 1.78 inch, in A])ril 4.40 inches, 
ill Maj 4.53, and in June but .!K). These 
unfavorable coiidiliofis of- the season, bc- 
siih's till' direct agency they maj be siq)- 
posed to have exerti'd on the health of 
the population, letarded the proeress of 
veg(’taiioi), .so lliat tlie early tegetables 
and fruits w'cie eitlu'r wholly denied to 
tlieii customary consumers, or ofl’ered to 
them only in an immature and itiiwliole- 
some state; and thus, perhaps, the cold ' 
anil dryne.ss of the spring furnished the 
most common exciting causes of that dis¬ 
ease, which, by some other process, in 
comliination wdlh other iiietcorological . 
influence^, tliey had contributed to origi¬ 
nate and render .epidemic. There w'cre 
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, . no electrical phenbiijena eitFicrin Jaiau- 
; ■ ary or February. They were manifested 
, omce iJi March, and none Were observed 
. afterwards till the eleventh of J uni. The 
diseases of tlie period we are ‘eontem- 
piatiiig, appejir to furnish evidence of a 
new and peculiai- state of the atmosphere-. 
, They were generally epideuiies. Influ¬ 
enza began to prevail in the last ^quarter 
of IKll, and continued into the spring oi* 
the succeeding year. In many j)laces, it 
> was uuusimlly malignant and destructive ; 
and, in some, the physicians found, it at¬ 
tended With ail unwonted irritability of 
the stomach and bowels, that interdicted 
’ the employment of antimonial medicines, 
*w'hich werif indicated by the affection of 
the lungs. Hcarlatina and measles weie 
rife at the same time, especially m the 
spring; and it W'as not among the h'ast 
curious anomalies of the season, that, in 
many jilaces. these two diseases wisre co¬ 
existent as distinct and reniarkahle epi- 
ilemics. But no jdienonieiion of this kind, 
preceding the cliolera, was so interesting 
and portentous to medical observers as 
the unseasonable apjiearanee of mihh'i- 
• I'onns of bowel coniplaints, which an* re- 
g.wded by many as nearly akin to that 
Ibrinidablc disease, t'poradic ca.ses of 
cholera morlins and dysciiteiy w’ere re¬ 
ported from v.anoiis jiarts of the country, 
in the course of the winter and .sjiring, 
and some very' severe ones oeeiirri'd ili 
(’^hiiada, in Aiiril and May, along with 
the universal teiideney to dianlKea which 
there and elsewhere wa.s the jm-eiirsor 
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known front the following reply to s 
question proposed by the mayor of New. 
York to the Special medical couiicil*of‘‘ 
that city:—“No quarantine regulations^ 
hitherto employed, or known to us, liare/ 
been, or aie likely to lie, effectual in ex- . 
eluding the malignant cholera fromeatij'' 
p()]inlous town or village tins i 

continent.” This opinion, having been 
transmitted to Boston, Pliiladel[)hia and 
Albany, received the concurrchce and sig¬ 
natures of the public medical authorities 
m each of those cities, and of rnosrdther 
physicians to whom tlicy were siihinitled. 
Neverthcle.ss, on the general question 
touching the jiropagation of the disease, 
thi'ro is considerable differenee of opin¬ 
ion among American physicians. Some 
suppose, for example, that, although it 
may ari.se spontaneously, it may, by ae- 
eiimnlution, acquire the property ofliemg 
transniitted to healthy pemins and places 
hy^ genuine infection; while othei-s, and 
by tin- the largest jiorlion, and especially 
those who liave Jiad the best opiiortmiitie.s 
for pruetii'al ai’qiiaiiitaiicc witli the sub¬ 
ject, liiid a more satisfactory evplimalion 
of the facts on winch thi.s snpj.obilion is 
limnded, cither in the common exposure 
of the parties to local or exciting causes 
of the disease, or m some per.soual apti- 
tnde to liceome afleeled by tlie general 
cause, on tlie jiart of the individuals to 
whom the disease is snpjiosed to Inive 
been coiiiminiicatcd. Instances ol‘ tins 
alleged contagion, esjieciully among pby- 
sicuuis, niirs('s,aiid otlier attendants on the 


.ind attendant of the pestilence. 'J'liesc 
facts were jiarticiilarly noticed at f?i 
John’s, where a jiatient died in Ajii'l, 
from an attack of cholera niorhiis, winch 
exhibited the same characters as the ejii- 
demic that ensued. At Montreal, another 
dearth was recorded, attended with tlu' 
same synqitoins, on the twenty-eighth of 
May. We shall attempt to generah/.e 


SK k, have been much le.ss frequent, how¬ 
ever, ill ihiscountiy thau in England, and 
some other parti? of Europe ; American 
(tiol('ra,in this particular,as in some othci's, 
moreiietirlj’rcsenihlinglln! original Asiatic 
disease, than its eongeiier in Europe. 

2. The SympUmus arul egsmtiai Phe¬ 
nomena oj^ific Ditcase were the same'in 
,‘lmerira as in Oreal Britain. We ri'fer. 


the most niiportaiit facts and most geiii*- 
rally-receivcil ojiimons respecting cholera 
in America, under several chsliiict liead.s, 
which will comprehend all that slioiilil 
* be expectc'd in such a notice as vve liave 
proposed to givi' 

1. Epidemii ('holera was widi/^enous in 
America. The (wideiice of iliis i.s to he 
found in the finluo' of all invc.siigatiniis, 
in.stituted in places where it has prevailed, 
to trace it to any foreign origin, not less 
than in the peciiliai'itics m the season, and 
diseases that preceded it, which wc liave 
already noticed. The ojiinion of the 
medical professsion on this )joint, in its 
most important practicfvl bearing, may be 


therclore, to the previous pages for a 
dcscrqition of the time and manner of its 
attack.s, the .succession and duration of 
its .stages, and the symptoms characteriz¬ 
ing eaidi.’ The resemblance was not, in¬ 
deed, complete at all places and times; 
hilt we have not remarked any (liffcrericc's 
snfficiontly general to denote a geogrmih- 
ieal modification of the ^disease. The 
same is true of the structural changes 
which have been revealed by post mortem 
examinations in England and America. 
Wo think, however, that the symptoms 
of asphyxia came on without the usutd 
iritroiiuctory tdienomeua, in a larger pro¬ 
portion of cases bei-e than in Great Britain.' 
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fa'ilie i^foximate Cause or Path- 
•plogicdl 'IncepHon of Choletra^^ ' similai' 
idivoraities ofc opinion prevail, among the 
‘phyeiciaris in‘this country, to those we 
Imve already noticed among the profession 
in other fjarts of the world. Some su]i- 
pose the unknown poisonous influence to 
mal#e its first morbid impression on the 
mncoufi membrane of the stotnacli and 
bowels; others, that the nervous texture, 
in geiMTal, or the ganglionic system, 
S{)ecially, is the first to feel its Imleful 
o[)eration; others', that !i fiiilure of the 
' aetivT^ pcnve.rS of the lo'uit and blood¬ 
vessels takes the load in this unpianage- 
al)lc train of morbid actions; others, that 
the fluid they coi'itain, becoming Vlecom- 
posed or deteriorated, occasions all the 
formidable symptoms of the disease ; and, 
lastly, there are those who believe that 
the proxiin^te cause of cholera asphyxia 
consists in a simultaneous modification 
of all the organic jiowers and functions, 
the poison acting either directly on the 
properties of the several textures, or in¬ 
directly through the nervous system. 
Which of these speculations has‘ tin* 
advantage, eithc'r i?i the number or 
respectability of those who entertain it, 
We arc unable to determine. , / 

OnoKotuES, (See Ei/r.) 

(/'iiitrsTiAxs fit' St. .Ioiix. (See .SVr- 
bimis.) 

(JunysoniTK. (See Olirine.) 
CiiRrsorRASE. (See (^unrlz.) 

(See Jutland.) 

('itiRUS. (See Clouds.) 

(hviiiAD. (See Ciudad.) 

(Jearke, Adam, an (“rninent preacher 
\ji the Methodist persuasion, and a distin¬ 
guished Oriental scholar, was a natne of 
Ireland, though his fatlier wa.s an Hiig- 
liahman and his mother a Scotch woman. 
The place of las nativity was near the 
city of Londonderry, and the j ear of his 
birth, His early tuition was lefi in 

the-hanils of.his mother, from whose early 
instrucuons he imbibed a .spirit of? piety 
and religion which marki'd the lest of 
his life, His first classical instructions 
Were received from his father, who, al¬ 
though well qualified to give his sons a 
sound and mature education, was jn event¬ 
ed from doing it, paijfly in consequence of 
his own occupations as a farmer, and part¬ 
ly because his circumstances obliged him 
to train them for trade, rather tlian for any 
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cr. lie had already distinguished himserf % 
by preaching to the poor in the. neighbor¬ 
ing villages, when he .was iransfhrred to 
the iiisfuiition, established by'Wesley at 
Kingswood, in Yorksbiro, for the eduda- 
ticii of those whose superior talents and 
zeal rendered it desiruiile to remove them 
entirely from husiness, and devote them 
to the niiinsti'rial work. On his first ar¬ 
rival at Kingswood, i 9 Uiig^(^larke was 
.siibjocted to harsh and violent treatment 
on till'part of the master; but ho iqiplied 
hiinscli. With unhroken re,solution, to the 
acqiii.Miion of < veu more learning than 
the sjhtem and vesoiu’ei's of the seminary 
eonteiiqilated, juid laid the fiiimdation for 
that profound and jihilosophieal acquaint¬ 
ance with the llehiew language, for wdiicli 
he has hei a .smee so much ihstinguished. 
Weslcv, who perceived and apprecitUed 
all the exci'lleiice of the voiuig student, 
soon rcliiwed him from lijs unpleas.'int; 
situation, and ajiiiointed him one of the 
ciH’uit or travelling preachers, wlien he 
was hut jUst eighteen. As a j.rcachei, 
Mr. ('larke was in the highest dcgrei' sie - 
ee.^sful; and he attracted vast luimhers 
vvlierever he appe.arcd. Nor did lie es¬ 
cape till' insults and violence, with vvluefi, 
to the disgraci of tliat country, tlie earl} 
jneaehers of Methodism vvi -e too often 
tieated in England. “ In most jilaces 
wiiL'K' he w'as stationed,” .sa\s a writer iii 
the Iiiqierml Magazine, ‘’his pi'i>acliing 
I'onned an I'ra iii the histoiyof Metliod- 
ism ; and no other man has ever vet ap- 
jicared .'imong its iiumeioiis ^ireaehers, to 
whose labors it is so uiueli. iiidehted (in 
till' respectahiht} it has !ie(|Uired, and tlie 
increase of its eougregatioiis. In many 
places, the cluqiels have' heeii so thronged 
with licareis at an earlv hour, when hi' 
was expected to pn ach, that, on Ins ar¬ 
rival, all access fioiii the door to the pulpit 
has been roiidereil impossible. This liil • 
of populant}, VI iih scarcely any imernns- 
sion, has now' followed him about forty 
years; and it reniaiiis miabated to the 
present da}.”—Notwitlistanding his nice.'- 
saiit avocations as a CbrisTian nunistci, 
doctor Clarke was one of tlie most learn 
ed men of his time in England. But, 
ev'cn while prosecuting his prolbundest 
literary researches, he nevc'r iiegli'Cted his 
miin.sterial duties. Hy rising early, and 
taking late res* av'oidiiig all visits ofcei- 
emoiiy and pleasure, and practising the. 


of the learned profcs.sions. Young Clarke* .strictest teinjierance m Ins diet, lie tnade 


was, therefore, placed under the care of a 
Hnenmanufacturcr, but soon after sejiarat- 
ed.from him, and, under the direction of 
Wesley, entered upon the office of preach- 
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all Ills hours mit occupied with those du¬ 
ties, hours of study and acquisition. IIis. 
principal works arc the liihliograpliical 
Dictionary ((i vols., IPW—1H04); the Bib- 
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liogrupincal Misrojlanj. intended as a 
• Supplerni'iir to rlie Bibliogra})liieid Dic- 
.tionnrj (‘i ^ols., If^W); and ixuiiculnrly 
his Holy witli, a Coinineiitary and 
critical Notes (d vols., Ito., IHIO), which 
has bt'on often rcpiilili'^hcd. Doctor 
(^laikc died in August. In liguix*, 

lie was tall and I’oimiiaiidpig. Kis xoice 
had moie streugtli.. than iiudody. liis 
stjle is copiourt, thoiipli not eh'gant, and 
his inaniKT Vas iti!|in's.>ne, though not 
animated. As a iircachor, lie amied to 
convince lalhcrtliati to o\citc : and as ..n 
autlior, to cdu\ rather than ty deiigli:. 
As a coinmciiuitor. Jie dis|)luvs gieat I'lu- 
dition, and, tlioiigh fancillil, is Inghlv ic- 
btrnctive. On account of Ins lehina! 
learning and scientific acipmeinciit", lie 
ohiaincd a diploma tif l.L. 1)., aiul hono¬ 
rary 'degrees from vaiioiis sc-ientili • -o- 
CU'tlCS. 

CnviiKK,, Dl'ki’ oi Flmki !M’c 

Fi'ltrc.) 

CJ.ARK•’0^, Thoma", wa-. lu.m m ihc 
year 17GI, and had hisi iiiicatK'ii at Cai ,- 
liridge (at St. .lojjiiV colleeo . whoii' ho 
obtained acvcial jni/c'.. \\ lien a pii/e 
■was proposed'till' the hc'' e~-..i\ on tic* 
(|llti^'lloi< ■ Is It |o't III !iia'i.o lof'u slaves 
against iheir vvii!'" i\1i. ('l.ak'on com¬ 
posed one in 'aid oliiaiiiod the lii'l 

prize for the tear ITsa. lli- hist piihii- 
cation was a traiisluiion ol mi'muh'i llu 
title of an Es'iiv on the Slavi i_\ and t n- 
merce ot’tlie llmiian Spi cjos, pai ticnlai l\ 
the African (iTriG). 'I’iC' o,is. pi ihaji', 
the lirsi ellcetnai slop i.iki n tov.aids liio 
^suppression of. tlie Aiiioao shi\o-n-,uli. 
it sofiiis to have stmiuian d ioin lo iiioso 
iinparallolcd exertioii' v\hi‘li 'o n.aio- 
nallv < oiitiihnlcd to that cn oi iMiimph 
of humanity, tlic e.ci t>f ■iliolii;i.n. Waim- 
edhv Ills own woik, umh d lo ihe wiiliiios 
of Fieiie/o’^, and f.) dll'nil'oi million Ic loii- 
erwisc att.lined, i e hocaniea poitoct o.iihn- 
biast on this s';h)ect. lie irav mj> hi' 
prolessional j.iirsuit'-, althoin’h ho ]iad 
alread) hcen admitied into deacoa's oi- 
•de.rs III the ( hnfeli, ;mi! ro-oUed todovote 
his whole lime to this 'areiit ohp ot. !!c 
therclbri' first conneorod inniseli with 
Mf. Wilberforee and otlicr nioinliors of 
jmrliameiit known foi then-jilnlamhrojiv, 
and, ip 1787, liirmed a siiiall soi io!\ to ef- 
fiict tin* abolition ofthe eomnieiee m Afii- 
canslaves. The next \i <u,he pnhli'hed a 
work On the Imp' dicv ot i he Ali loan Slav e- 
Trade, and, in ]7S’h anotlni v,oik (.)n 
tin* eomiiarative Etlicaoi of riio llegnla- 
tion or Abolition a'a]>piieii lothe Alhean 
Slave-Trade. Ho tliei; Msited Ihistol, 
Livui-pnol and Maneneoter, where, as he 


' made no secret of Ins busmess, Ini met 
with ni/iny .insults from persons conecri.- 
ed in the trade. After his roiHrii, ho had 
uilervn vvs with fllr. Pilt, wllo seemed*to 
jipjiiiive of his zoal, (mt who did not sii;i- 
port him as ho ought. Tins humane 
eaiisp found many advocates, in (rieat 
Ihitain, III Germany, and in I'ranee ; Snd 
]\lr. t'larkson, to intlni'iiee tin* privy^'otiii- 
eil in the cause, produced before them a 
ho\ full of various articles, the produce 
of Aliica. to piove tliatthat eoimtry was 
i a[iahlc ol' luiiiishing ohjects of com- 
jjieicc of an nmoc(‘!it and vaiiiahJi'* le.- 
tmc. In, the mean time, Mr (.'larksou 
jnihli'hed, with a view to forvvaid ins 
id eat design, Letters on tin* Siiive-'rradr, 
and the Slate of the Nations m those Part' 
of \fiica < oiiiigiions to Foi: Lotus and 
(ioicc (l/lHi, and 'I’liree Lelti'is to t'n 
l’lanioi»' and Slave Mim chants Id 807 j. A', 
one iiiHi', Mr. Cliirksnn had sangnii. 
hoprs of proem mg an tiholitioii miii-|i he 
lo'i he attainod it, as ihe ministci ajipeai 
c,l liivoiahlc, ;ind the fnciids ofthe .ihoh 
lion wen* mneli mcicascd; luii the ojipo 
si'c pailv. on .1 motion, in the house o' 
e.iiiimons. tliat ;in uholnion of tlie slave 
tiade was nccessarv, had the addics' to 
i;ct\.Mi. Jtnndas to introduce the word 
<jcia,ii((il into the nioiion. and In that 
me,ms, till a tiiiic, dcli'atcd the mcasuri* 
\t last ilio govcrnmein '..aiiie into tin 
ii.uids of Ml. l*’o\ and ollioi rial I’ricnii' 
ofthe aholition . and the arts of' p;iriia- 
mi'iit llir that gioat jnirpose passe i will, 
the most timmpliant inajni unMi. 
<'1 11 k,'Oil's I’fpoi s in iljis goojl work lieing 
•now finislioil, ho !i;id leisiin* tliv iiii ran 
jniisu IS , and, in 18(l7. he ^nililislii u a 
I’o'iraitan- of tinakoi ism, in whicii lit 
ilosciilics tli.it lO'jM'ctalilc and singuiai 
people 111 tiion tiiic colors, iieilhcr .silp- 
poitmg ihcir criois nor rclh*i ting on then 
p‘-cnliar|lios. 11'* lias :dso piilih.shod ftto- 
nioiis ol' ilie |iu'ilic ami private Life of 
.lohn roiin. Ill 180''.'^he jmhlished, in 
two voliililes, octiivo. tlie Jlistorj' ot the 
Aiioiilioii of the Slavt'-'I'nide. Anioiii; 
the (iii.ikeis he found tlip greate.st dispo 
sjlion lo second Ills'/.etd ; and man\ ol'fna' 
sect have einaneijialed their slaves m va¬ 
rious paii.s ofthe world. 

CoAi ii-Wuii* Snakb. (See Serjimt.} 

('oi.n. (See Frctziiip;, and Ttmpcm- 

('oi.LAUFn SxAKE. (Sec Serpent.} 

• ♦'tii.oMJio, Amhika.x. (See Fasira 
C'ariiliiui n‘iis.) 

('onoenoMT’". (See Garml.'} 

t'oi.osvAK. (See Clausenhurfr.'j 

ColHn,F.\lo.^. The hiunau iskiii, till 
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thp time of Malpighi, was (-iipposod to 
oorisi.st onJv of tivo parts—the CtWicle, 
opidcroiis or. scarf-skin, and the cutis or. 
r-vil ‘-km; hut that anatomist, aitont the 
muldic ol‘ the ■-i veiiteeiith eciitiiry, (iis- 
'•overccl hotweeti these a {icllular texture, 
sol^ and <?elatmous, to which the names 
of retc mui osiim and corpus retirularc liu\o 
'^■•en^iven. Jlc demonstrated the cxisi- 
c’lce (if tin- mendnane, at tirst m tlie 
'ongne, and m the inner part- of the 
iiands and (i’ct ; hut, by Ins snUseqnent 
and aL'o h) those of [{in-'cli .ami 
'•iher .'inaiomists. it lias heen p,'o\e(l to 

< '.i'l, iietwceo t!ie epidiMini-- and cntis, m 
. '! jiarrs of the Innri.'ui hod\. Malftieln, 
on liie di-co\eix ol'tlns me!nh'’a!!f', ori'-i- 
ed a conjecture n's]»ectmg’ tie' caiiM' of 
•he color of negl■oe.‘^. lie ‘'Ujijto-ed that 
tin- mi inhnine contained a juice oi Jli’id 
ot’ a liiack’coloi, trorn wlncli t’n' >• hl.irk- 
. e-f, aro-M'. The actnal exist-'iice of' 

.. hlack (iiement ha- iieen ‘■iin e .[-(‘('itam- 

< •l.'iiiit has ne\er hei n jiiocmed m ■'Ut!!- 

■ icni i|uatitil_\ to admit of iniimte and aii- 
' 'Vticai exammation. 'I'he rct( huirosi^ui 
s of \er\ difii rent color- m <iitTi‘rent iia- 

’:on-: and the deference id'if-coioi -o 

■ oinpleteiv airrees witii tiic dili'crence of 
'lien conijilesions, that then' can he mo 
‘loijt't that it I- tile >Jole. or, at least, the 
j'lii'a’ipal, -cal ot' '.lie color of I' c ki'nian 
' miijileMon. It- ihli kne— i.uic- m 
dill’ereni pait- ot' the !iod_\ ; ;md tiie 
depili of its color, for the ino-t jiart, i-* m 
j'rojiorlioii to It- thickiie--. The hlack 
.‘olortd* the negroes i-<lcstro\cd hy m i- 
<■ ral cau-c-; indeed, \\lialc\ci dcslto\s 
’lie rilt eiecosam destroys it, a-woninl-, 
hum-, vkc.: and, as tin- mcnihianc is 
iic\(‘i reprodneed, the -cm icm.am- wiiue 
ever aftciivtird-. Hawkins (m lii-'ri..icjs 
•I'fo the Iiitciiiu of Al'rica, p. I'JO) nien- 
tiijtis that the land-cloud of' Vfrica, called, 
}iy tiie I’ortiigue-e, firriito, ehanae- the 
hlack color of tlie ncfiiocs into a <iu-ky 
irray ; according to some oiherautliors, ih^ 
change is into a icd coiiper cnlor.' \( Dar¬ 
fur, a -jiecies of lejirosy prevails anioog 
tiio native-, which they call hornwi, and 
vv Inch gives liiem the ajipearance ofliemg 
jiiebald, eliangmg to a while color jams 
hmh of their ;kin and their iian. 'riieie 
are. also, several Tnstances of the color of 
negroes being either entirely or jiartially 
ciiaiiged, fioni the ojieration, ot causes 
which cannot he detecti'd or exjdamed. 
\ iioy, who wii- hovu m Virginia, of black 
jiarents, eontiimed of in- n.itive color till 
he was tlirec vciirs old: al tliat period, a 
change of color began to take jdaee, 
Uiough the health of the hoy cotitiniied 


gnod, and there was i|o assignable cause 
for tile alteration in his food or, mode of 
life. At fiiKt, white •specks made their 
ajijienrance on his neck and breast, wliieh 
soon increased in niimher and size ; from 
The iijijK'r part of In- neck down to his 
knee-, he vvas eoinjiletely dappjed ; his 
liaii vvas also changed, lint not to the 
same, degree, siiiet-, though sonic jiarts of 
it vveie white, ill general it retained the 
bkick color and eii-jiatnre <d'‘tli<' negro. 
The < olor of tlio-e parts of liis body 
which had imdciL'one the eli.'inge vvas of 
Ji itune hvn! vviiiie than i- foiiial among 
the finte-t I'liiojicaiis; iior did tlie liesh 
.it'll blood .ppem diiougl) till-0 ji.arts ol' 
In- -km -o (ieiu mill lively a-throngli the 
-km of'wlir.c jicojile. He was not liable, 
to he tanned —P/itlosophu ri! 'I'causuilions 
ivol. \i.\. p. ./."I I. : i'oi the clas-die.afioii 
of the vaiieti"- of the luiiuaii C(im|»lex- 
ion, see tie' article.]/., m-i—T heiiainteand 
e.iloc of the h.iii -emu cl..-el\ (oimee.ted 
well the comiileMon. in |.ro|i()rtion to 
the tliiime— ot' the -km, and the fainies? 
oi’ the '•uni[>!e\ion, the iian i- soft, tine, 
and of ,1 whiti color: tin- ohservaliou 
iiolds eood. not onlv m the la'init vaii'ties^ 
ot' till' hiimao '•ace. hut also in the Alhi- 
1 0-. Ae\t to them, in 'tiiinies- ot’ enm- 
jilevion, !- the Crothic race, ihc nililfp' 
uii'in of whom wi'rc a distinsjuislimg 
cliaiactcu-tic. even m the tune of the 
Itoiiiaiis. d’hc t’rl'.ic iiiliC' arc not so 
> 11! a- the (iothic, and their hail is daikir 
and more inclined to cu'l: -o that tiie 
oh-ci vation winch dkicmtsmakesrcsj'ect- 
lui, the Silui’c-.-til! apjiiies to litem— Pa- 
hiruti viiltus, tort I ennrs. Hill, though 
the eoloi of the li.nr is evidently connect¬ 
ed with tlie eoirjilevioii, vet Its tendency 
to cm! doe- not ;i]ij'e;n- to he so. T'lie 
hiovMi-eonijilevioiied I’elt- have ciU'led 
hail ; the .lioniiolnm and American vari- 
ctic-, of a mueli ihirkcr coinplcxioii, have 
hairnfadr.i ket <‘o!or,liur loiuraiid stiaight. 
Among that poition ot the iMala.v variety 
winch inhahit-the South sea i,slatid-', soft 
iiiiil eiiiled ha.i' is t’li ijueutly met with. 
The color ot’ the eye is also coniiei ti'd 
with the cnnijilcMoii. In the \liican-, 
jirofe-sor Soumieruig remark- ilhal the 
tuiiicti dilnttlu, ei white of the' (vc, is not 
so resi'lendeiitlv white as in I'lurojie- 
an-, hut ratiier of a j ellow isU-hrown, 
something snuil.ar to what occurs in the 
jaimdice. The iris, in the negroes in gen¬ 
eral, is of a very daik eoloi ; hut, ticeord- 
iiig TO Pigafetta, die ins in the (’ongo ne- 
gio i-frequeitilv of a hi u-h tinge ; and it is 
vvoftliy ofri’mark tliat. iiccoiding to this 
.mtiior, liiew negioes iuivc not the thick 
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lips of i}i(' Nubians. Tlic Gothic tribes 
arc iioi ituirr ilistingmslicd by their fair 
O(trnplc\ion tiian Uy their blue eyes (rmii- 
If'i until), while tlie ins of the ilarker. col¬ 
ored Finn, aceordiiiffto Liniiteus, is brown, 
iiiKl tlint of tlic still darker Laplander, 
I'lack. The color of the eyes also fol¬ 
lows, III a great degiec, in its changes, the 
lariatioiis prodnccil by agi' in the com- 
fdcMon. Ilhimenbacli infoiins us that 
newly-born children, in Geraiaiiy, have, 
genenilly, bine ('ves and light hair, both 
of w'hich liecome gradually of a ilarker 
hue. as the coinple\ion of the' indi\idiial 
grow-, darker; and Ligoii, in his 'I'liie 
and r.\act History of Barbadoes (p. .V.1), 
says that the children of the negioe-. 
there, when they are born, ‘‘haye tlic 
"ight of their ejcs of a Idoi'-h I'olor, not 
niilike the eyes of a young kitten . bin, as 
they groyvolder, they beconie bl.ick." 'I’he 
tiiOst singular ran; of nn n, in jioiiii of 
eoinplexioii, are the Albinos li^ec .Wn- 
-iius.) A riiiddle conipleyioii i- produced 
where children are bom iVoni parents <d’ 
did’erent races. If the oir-jiuui: ol tin' 
darkest \frican .'itid tin' lairesi Ei;ro)iean 
^ intertnri-i;, siieccssucly y\ith laiiope- 
ans. II, : e fonrlii generation they beeonie 
yyhl'e; yyhen the eireuili^taiiees ,uie re- 
\ei-ed, the ii Mill Is ii-> ei-.ed al'o. .\!ong 
yy'ith tlie suceessi\c eliaiiLfi-' o) einiipley- 
ioii IS also proilnced a ebaiige m the na¬ 
ture anil enloi ol' tin' liair. ihouuh, in 
some instances, the yyoolly h.iir leiiiaiiis 
yviieii the coniplexion has beeome nearly 
as tair as that of brow ii ]ieop|e m rairojie. 
It does not, limveyer, always ha|ipeii that 
the otlspnrig Is the iptei mediate eoloi 
betwi'eii that of the respeetiyr' races to 
yyhii h tlic father ;ind niotiiei belong, it 
SometintOs K'sfiiibh s one paien! only, 
while, |ierhaps. in the second oi thud 
gener.atmn, the (•olor of the oilier tciii lit 
makes us apjiearaiu e. White, (In Uie 
Kegiilar Gradation of "Man, meiitioiis a 
negress y\ho had tyyins by an I'.iurh'h- 
rnan : one yya- perfeeMy black; its 
was short, yvoolly and .niled: tin other 
WT.s yvinte. yy ith Inin reseinbhng that of 
.an Eiiro|)efin. And Paisoiis, m the Philo- 
sojdiieal 'rraiisactions, goes an aeeoinit 
of a iilaek man y\ho niairied an I'.nglish 
yvoinan : the elnid, the otFspriiig of this 
marriage, vias i)iiilo black. 'I’lie same 
.'uithor gives aiioihei nistanei'. stiH more 
lemarkable: n Idaek, in (hay's inn, m:ti- 
iie<! a yv)iit(> yvonme, wlio boie him a 
daughter re.sembling the tnothei in fea- 
iiiies, anif as fan in all M>peets. i yeept 
tJiat the right liutti'ck and ilngii Vere 
t;s bl.ick as the liither’.s.— Philosophical 


Transactions (voli i, p. 45).—The genor- 
aliy-received opinion, coneernUig the va- 
rietie.s of couipiciion, yvliic^ are foirnd 
in the difFerciit races of man rlironghoiit 
the globe, is, that they are caiisi'd entirely * 
by the inlluenco of climate. Respecting 
the primary color ol' rftan, tlid siipifiogers 
of this opinion are not iigiced. I'iie 
opinion that climate alone yvill ft, eniint 
for the yanoii.s complexions of miuikiiid 
IS very plausible, and supported by the 
well-kijowii facts, iliai in Enropctlic com- 
jilexioii glows darker as the climanv be¬ 
comes warmer; that the coniplexion of 
the French is darker than that of the 
(iermaiis, while the natives of the .south 
of France and (iiTinany are darker than 
tliose of the north; that the Italians and 
Spaniards aie darker than tlie l''reiich, 
and the natives of the south of Itii!) and 
Spam daiker than those m thc*iiorth. The 
complcMoii, also, of the peojih' of Afiiea 
add the Fast Imlies is brought (iirward 
III siipjinri of this opimon ; and fiom 
iliese, and simtlar iiiets, tlie hioaii and 
gener.al eonehisioii is drawn, tliat tlio 
•‘onijilexion yane.-, m daikiiess a«. tlie heat 
ol' the climate itiereasi's; and that. lhe>'e- 
lore. chmale alone li:is piodneed tins va- 
iiety. ibit it I'aii be sliown that tlic I'X- 
(i-plioiis to tins general tide are very im- 
iiieroiif; that jieojile ol dark eomplexions 
aie found m the coldest climates, people 
id' lair eomjdexioiis in warm climates, 
people of the same eompli'xion throngh- 
onl a gieat div isity of climate, and races 
dilh'rnig ma'erially in eomple.xioii among 
the same people. 1. In flic coldest eli- 
ma:es of Fiirope, Asia ami America, wo 
find r.'ices of ji very dark eom})h'Xion. 
'file L.'iilaiiih'is li.iye slioit, hlae.k, eoanie 
hair ; tin irskiiis are swarthy,and the iri- 
des of their e_y es aie black. According to 
Cram/, tlie, Gieeiilaiiders have small, 
black eyes; tli. ii body is dark-gray all 
oy er, tbeir face brown or olivf ; and then' 
liair coal black.—(’r:int/’s History of 
fiiit iilaiiil (i, Id'Jj.—'file complexion ol' 
tlie Samoides, and the oilier trila’s w lio 
iiihiibit the north of Asia, and of tlie 
F.s(|mmauv, is very similar to that of this 
l.,jipliimlers and Greenlanders. llmn- 
holdt's oliservations on the Sontli Amcr'i- 
ean Indians illnstrati*' and confirm the 
same tact. If ehmato rendered llih eoiii- 
}dc\!on ol' such of lhe.se Indigns as live 
imder the torrid zone, in th<; vvann and 
‘-heltered valleys, of, a dark hue, it ought, 
aUo, to leniler, or preserve fair, the, eoiii- 
ijdexion tif siieli as inhnhit the monntaiu- 
bns ])iirt of that country; for, certainly, in 
point of climate, tliero must lie as much 
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-lifltToncfi between tl»e lieat oftlie. valUsys 
and of tlie niountains ui Sontii Aineru-a 
as there w hctween the leiiipeianue of 
s<tnthcui and northern Fhirojx!; and j et 
tins iuitlnn- e^J)re6sly assures us, “tliatthc 
inTlians of tile torrid zone, who iiih.ilnt tlie, 
nioM«flevated iiltiins of tlie (Jordillera of 
tlie Andt's, and those who, nnih’r tlie iorty- 
ijlili degree; (ifsontli latiliah*, h\ehy iishing 
•iniong the isliinds of the arehnielago of 
<'liii)uos, liav(' as eojipery a coinpleMon 
iho'i: who, nndera hnrinng climate, cnl- 
tnale liaiiiiniw in (lie nairowest jind dpe|)- 
•'I valley*, of tiie ('(jmnoetial legion.—/’o- 
!ill((U E.isu>/ oil (he Kiiin'ilom of .Vein 
Spain (i. 14, N'c.).— He add.-, nulet'd, that 
tile [iidiaiiH of tlie monniains are clothed, 
iiiit he never could ohseiwe tiiat tho^e 
parts wliKtli v\ei(> covered were Ic'-s dark 
than thos(‘ winch vvi're e\po-ed to the air. 
riie nili.ihilants, tilso, of 'I'erra del ’l''ne- 
.lo, line of the, coldt'st climates in the 
vvoild, have dark compleMons and hair. 
U- Ctiir coiiijilexioned rac('s aie Hiund m 
hot clim.ite.s. riloti informs us iliat tli(“ 
neat of (iu:iv!ii|ml is itri-ater tlnin at (’ai- 
rhagetia; and, by expi'nmcnt. iic A.>c<‘r- 
ituiiod tlie hetil of the latter place to he 
‘jreaif r tlian ihe heat of the hottest dii\ at 
Ikifis; ;;nd jet, .SI (Ju.iva(|uil, “iiotvvilh 
'ittliditig the heat of the chiiitite, its na¬ 
tive-, are not tawny indeed, tlit'j are “so 
fiesh-colorcd, and so liiielv-I'eatiired, as 
iiistlj to h(‘ styled the h;iiid.-,onie.-,t, Isilli 
111 the jiiovince of CLiito, and even in till 
Pern.'’—L7/ori(i, 171).—“ lnth('l!)re,-tsof 
(inianti. especiallj near the somces ol'ihe 
Uiinoco, aie si'veral irihes of a whitish 
comjilcMon,—the (imacas, the (intia.n lh^, 
-nid At times,—of w horn .sev end robust in- 
• iividntds, i‘\lnbiting no sjnijitoni oftlie 
asthi metd malady which chtimcieii/es 
\lbnios, liavo the appearance of 'me 
Alesti/os.* A"et thesi' tribes have never 
mingled with I'.nropeans, and tirt' siii- 
mniided with Otliei tribes of a datk- 
hrown line.” 'I'Ik' inhabitants of |>oro;i, 
;i tribe in the heart of Atancaiiia, ate 
w’liit(>, and, in tlanr h'atnres tiiid complex¬ 
ion, very like Europeans. Even m \1- 
rtca, darkness of complexion does not in¬ 
crease with lh»' lt»’at oi’ the climate m all 
instances: the existence of comparative¬ 
ly fair races m this (jnarter of tin* globe is 
noticed by Ebn Hankid, tin .\rabiaii trav- 
■ Her oftlie timtli (('tittiry, and litis been 
'•onfirmed bv snhs(a|n(‘nt trav('!lers. 3. 
’The .same complexion is Ibimd ovi'r im¬ 
mense tracts (d'country, comprehending 
.iH itoSsibh'varieties of climtite. 'I’he most 
smiling and decisive iiistanci' (d’this is on 
the continent of .Vmerica ; ail the nihah- 


itatits of wJiicli, witlijhe exception oftlie 
]'is»)ninuni.x, exhibit the copper-colored 
skin, and the lotigand >-traigh7 black iiuir. 
New Holland is an in-,taiice of a similar 
n itiire, though on a less extensive si'ale : , 
over the whole of the islnhd, even in tiie, 
very cold climate of the sontherii parks, 
tlie eomplexion of iks inhabitants is df a 
deep black, and their hair is enrh-d like 
tliat of negioes. 4. Different eomple.v- 
imis vire I'onnd maler the same fiiijsiral 
lalilnde, ,)iid among the s;iiiie pcojile. II- 
JustratioLis and proofs of this hav'- al¬ 
ready heeii givt II. The, plij.-ieal latitude 
m w Inch tlie, Norweiiiaii'-. the leidaiuhus, 
tlie Emns and the l.!i|ili'iideis hye, .searei*- 
ly diflers^aiid vti tlieir coiirjileiioiis, and 
the eoloi of their eje' and hair, ai(^ wide¬ 
ly dilll'ient. There l^ a great diversitj of 
color and ientnrcs aiiiong tluj Alorlachi, 
who mhalyt Dalmatia. 'J'he luhaliiianls 
of Kotar, and of the plains of Seign, and 
lxnin,’liave fur hine eye-, hmad face, and 
Hat nose. 3'hose of Diiaie and \ eigoia/, 
on the eoiitniiy, have dark-colored hair; 
their face is long, then eumjdextoii tawnv, 
and their statme tall,—Eortis's J'mc'/.v in 
Dutmalia (l>. ill).—Al. Saiiehe/, who iiav- 
elled among the Tartars in ti. soiitliein 
))iovmees of Russia, desrnhes a nation, 
called the Kahendi'il-ki, as hav iin; eoiiiirr- 
iiaiieesiLs w hiteand fi< sh a-aiij in Eiirojie, 
with lariie lilack eve^.—.‘'iiiellieV P!nlo>,- 
php i)J\Y<t{tii-al Ifhtnni (ii, p. 1(17).—’I'lie m- 
haliiiaiits in the neiL'iihoi hood ol’tlieeape 
ol'tiood Hope (htiei ill then eom]ilexions 
lunch nioie than in the iiatiiie ol’llii' eli- 
iiiate under which tliej lespi-etivi iy live. 
'Pile (kdVies aie hl.iek : tin* Ihi-liWMiias 
of a hron/e i oloi ; and th(' llotteiitois ;i 
light hiow 11 , ea hiownisli-vellovv. Jn the 
I'-I.nul ot’ Madag.ascai it.eu' .are thiee 
races, dis'nietlv mtirked. The first are 
lilaek, with lii//le(l hair, supposed to la¬ 
the oiigm.il inhahilaiit'-of the I'land. 'Pile ■ 
second laei* mliabit the intiaior [I'aiv- 
iiices: they ate tawny, and have long 
hair, lil.e tiie Alaliiys. 'Phe third laei' h - 
side near I'ort Dnnphris, and on the west 
coast : they aii'supposed to he dcsreinled 
h'om some slnpviieeked \n‘l>s, and te- 
tiiin a reseiijivlnneo to that nation.—Son- 
Herat's J myagc.f io the lliisl liii^iis and 
Vhinn (translated from the I'leiich. iii. 

30).-—^IVoplt! with tin* iieaio eoniplexioa 
and featmes are also found in the mlerioi 
oftlie I'InlipjiiiH* islands; and m .lava, 
the Hindoo and Malay character may Iwj 
clearly traced m tiie eomplexion and fea¬ 
tures of tin* two classes of iiiliubituiits 
wliieh are fonad in tliat island.^ In seve¬ 
ral oftlie Alolnccas i' ..race of men vvjio 
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afp !i]ai'k»'r than the rest, tvkli woolly 
irnir, inliahiung the"intorior h)lly parfe oC 
the eoiiMtm The sIio.res of tiiese islands 
are penjilcd hy another nation, whose m- 
(htidnuls are swarthy, with curled long 
li.iir. In the interior hilly jiarts of For- 
the nihahUunrs are brown, frizzle- 
haired, and broad-faced, while the Chi¬ 
nese occupy the shores. Forster ob- 
y< rves that there ai(‘ two great varieties 
of people 111 th<‘ South seas; tin; one 
more fair, the other blacker, with their 
h iir |ii«t begiimitig to lie woolly and 
The iirst race< inhabits Otalieite 
.iM'l the Society isle.s, the Marijuesas, the 
" nendlv isles, EitsUT island, and Neiv 
Z(':il;uul :• tlie second race peojiles Ne w 
Caled'inia. Taiina, and the Nhw llelai- 
d 's, especially Mallieolo. If ue e\,•inl¬ 
ine the relative situation and latitudes 
of tliese islands on a iiiaji, ne shall he 
ciMivinced, iii't oiih that darkf'i complev- 
iojied jieople are I'ound n here tlie eluiiate 
is coinyiaratuely eoldei.lnit that the same 
complevion is fiiiiid iiiidei \ery ditfer- 
♦'i;t latitudes. It isiioi m* ant to he deiia d 
•tlee a i'irnni<j elniiate will render the 
e''>in,a' ' on very dark, and that a eli- 
..lar ol' less evireine Inal will hroii/etln' 

< eiiplev'ioi! of the lairest Fmupeaii ; hut 
till -I' are .some material pniiii', in which 
Ti.e d.irk complexion of the Caiicasian. <tr 
Ti.ii’irally thir-skimied \ariet\ of mankind, 
cans.-(l h\ climate, ditli is from the dark 
cui,iple\ioii of all the othei varieties of 
the human nice. J. The otls'iinn;: of the 
Cat''asum variety is born f.iir; the otf- 
spi t'g of the other varieties is horn of the 
r 'spoeiive complexion of their parents, 
nioa informs us ihat the cliildien horn 
in tiiiavaipiil of^^pamsh parents ate verv 
liiir.- flloa (i. 171).- 'I'he wuiie is tlie c-ise 
m the West Indies, l.oiijf, in ins Historv 
of Jamaica, exptessly affirms, ‘‘that the 
ehildren horn m I’higlaiid have tint, in 
geiu'ral, loveliei or more transparent skins 
‘ll'iau tlie o(rs])rinir of while jiarenls in .la- 
inaica.’’ Ihit it may he urLU'd, that this is 
not the case with lesjieetto the other na- 
lioii.s of the (Caucasian variety, who have 
been settled in warm I’limates from time, 
imt'ieinorial, and that the ipiestion ought 
to he ilecided hy tin- Moors, Arabians, &c. 
Their cliiklren, hovvevei, are also horu 
i'air-coinplexioned, as lliir as the eliildren 
of Europeans, who live nnder a cold (tli- 
mate. Russell informs ns that the iiiliah- 
itant- of the country round Alep|w) an* 
‘naturally of a fair eomplexion. and that 
Wf)ni<-n of condition, with pro|'er care, 
preserve tljetr fair complexion to the last. 
—Kusseil's Aleppo (i, —The children 


of the Moors, according to Shaw, have 
the fine-st complexions of .any nation 
whatsoever; anil the testimony of Poiret 
is directly to the sainiv effi'ct:—“ The 
Moors are not naturally black, hut are 
horn lair, and when not exposed to the 
lieat of the sun, remain fair duritif'their 
lives.—.S/iai/i(p. 1104}: and Poiret’s Voyap^e. 
(ti liarbariv (i, HI).—2. Individuals he- 
longiiig to the Caucasian variety, that iu- 
hahil warm countries, jiri’si’rve their na¬ 
tive fairness of complexion if they are 
not exposed to the influence of (lie cli¬ 
mate : wfiile tliere is a uniform black col¬ 
or over all tlie parts of a negro’s holly. 
Till' line which Europeans assume Ls 
the same, though the tinge may he light¬ 
er or darker, whether they settle m .Africa, 
the East Indies, or South Aineyica. They 
do not become, like the natives ot' tliosi* 
countries, black, olive-colored, orcojiper- 
eolored" their compIcMon merely le- 
sembles tliat of a tamii'd jiersoii in this 
eoiiiifiy, onlv of a darker tin.sre. The ni^ 
cioes that aie .settled in the West Indies, 
or America, do not assume ihe eopjier 
I’olor of the liidiims, even thongliamikier 
climate luav havi‘ some efl'eet on the 
darkness of tlieii eomph’xioiis. 'I'he 
clnklreii of l'air()])eajis, of negi-oes, and 
of Indians, aie all horn, in America, of the 
sami' leddish line; bin, in a fiwv ilavs, 
fho.se of the liegro begin to a-ssnitie the 
hlaek coni]ilc\io;i of theli parents, those 
of the liidia'i the iMipjier complexion, 
while tho.se of the Enrojiean either con¬ 
tinue tiui, if kcfit from the influence of 
tin* . 'in, or heeoirie tanned ; nor hi. ek 
Ilk' tie' negro, or eo|)pei-coi()r<*d like ths 
Indian, if exposed to its influenee. Eu- 
ro|»oniis who setlle in Canada, or in the 
northern |iarrs of \incnca, where tlie 
elimatr* reseiiililes that of their native 
eouiitry, do not assume tlie Qpmpicxion 
of the Indians, hut continue fair like their 
aneesior.s. 'I’ln* same observation may 
he madi* respecting the Ru.ssians, whoju’o 
settled among the Mongolian variety, in • 
tliose parts of the ltjis.sian empire in Asia 
the climate of winch resembles the middle 
or iiortlieiii parts of European Russia. 
Indeed, the wide extent of country ovi'r* 
which the Mongolian variety is spread, 
meliiding the extreme cold of i.apland, 
and the north of Asia, the mild ti'iiipera- 
ture of the middle parts of tlial continent, 
and the warmth of the southern jiarts of 
Clima, is, in itself, a proof that dark corn- 
|)lexion (toes not arise either from the in- 
fliieiiec' ol' lieat or cold.—Lastly, radi¬ 
cal varieties of comjilevioii are alyvays 
acconijumietl with radical varieties of 
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features. ^VVe do not find the olive 
' I’t/lor (»r the .Mongoliau variety with the 
features of tl)e Malay; nor the brown 
color of the Malay with the features of 
tiio Mongolian ; nor tlie black skin of the ‘ 
Eikiopian‘variety, or the red color of the 
Vmencan, united w'ith any set of features 
Out tiftise which characterize their respee- 
;ii e, varieties. It, however, by no means 
follows that the hypotliesis of dift’ereut 
races having been origiuallj Hu'iiied, 
must* be ado[»teci, becaii.sc climate is not 
uletpiale to the production of the radical 
vjirietit's of coniplexiou which iTre found 
frmong mankind. Man, as well as am- 
;na!s, lias a in-opeij,slty to form natural 
\ tirieties. 

CoNOE, Louis, Henry ,lose|)h dc Ilour- 
boii, duke of IJoiirlion and [trmce of 
<’onde, of whom v\e hiwc given an ac- 
coimt under the head CoruU, put an end 
to Ills own life at his ehateau of St. Leu, 
Ang. 27, ISdO. H(‘ is snj»|io,sed "to Imve 
•omnutted this ad wliile laboring niidi r 
■-h'rangemeiit produced by the re\oliitioii 
whicb bad jusl taken place, and hud 
promised to repair to Ihins to take the 
oath to thenewgoieniment,on thi' moni- 
ing when he wis foiiiid dead in his eham- 
liei, suspended hy his own liaiulkerehief. 
We liave to add h(>re an accoiiiit of Ins 
Mill, and of the singniar suit to wInch it 
ti.ive nse. lly this will, written with his, 
own Jiaiid, and dated Ang. iiO, 1H2!), his 
whole, foilime ptLsses to the duke d’Au- 
-iiale, sou of Loins 1‘hihppe, king (>f the 
f’reiich, and to Mrs. Dawes, haroiiess de 
h'encliCres, an English woman with wliom ■ 
be livi'd. The legacies to tins lady, iii- 
chiding seieral chateaux and seats, were 
valued at ahonl lifteen millions of francs, 

I lie residue of his foitune being leli to the 
diiked’Aiiinale. Tins will was disputed h\ 
the princes of llohiui, on the ground that 
the haronc'ss de Eeneheres had used im- 
projier iufluenec over the ])riiiee ; and it 
was contended hy thinr oonnsi'l that the 
prince had heen murdered hy persons in¬ 
terested. It w’as not till Eel). 22, JK'VJ,- 
that the judgment of the court w as finally 
pronouneetl in favor oftlKMlnki' d’Anmale, 
and niadarne Eenyheies. 

CoxcEEATios. (t^ee /'Lcznig.) 

Cojvstant died tit Pans, Deei'inher H, 

('ojf.STANTt.XOi’I.E, I'^-RA OF. (ScO Ep- 
O'h.) 

Co.xsDMPTioN. (Sec Pulmonary Con¬ 
sumption.) 

ConvE.VT. (See .Monastery.) 

• CoNV. (See Jerboa.) 

CSoLiES. (Sec Palanquin.) 
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CooMASsiE. (See Cvmmazee.) 

C’opcerheai). (See Serpent.) , 

Copyhold. (See Tenure.) 

(Corporations. (See Guilds.) 

Correa da Serra. To w'hai is said 
ill the Ixidy of the work we add, that this 
statesman was Portuguese mimsier to the' 
E. States from I81(> to JBJH, wlirni lie 
was it(ituinut(!d member of the fiiianeial 
eoimeil. He veinrued to Lisbon by the 
wa} of London and Paris, and iii 
was clio.sen deputy to the cortes. His 
death took place the same \ ear. Correa 
da Sena waw the antlior of many jiajuTs 
ill the Traiisiciions of the Royal SoeietVi 
of (..ondon, in ilie Transactions of the' 
i'hiladelphn Philosophical Society, in the . 
.dirliires litti rains th: rEuropr, and the 
.Innnles du .Must urn d'Hi.stnire naturelle, 
in Pans. 

Cosnic RisiMi. (See Ortus ('osmi- 
fti.s.) 

(’otton-Tkee. (S<'c Planf-Tnr.] 

CoT'i o\-WuoT). (S(M' Poplar. j 

Coriivr,. Puma.) 

('uw-Rian. Oriotf.) 

(’oviN. (t'oo Cochsuiain.) . 

Crviike, fh . ri'c, died at’rrowhiidge, 
111 Et'hrnarj „ 1 ^32. 

('iiWEN, la(l_\, died at Najilcs.*Ill lS‘2tJ. 

<'ri( utomtk. (See Titanium.) 

Cross Stone. (Sec Harmotomr.) 

Crohn Ivpfriai.. (See Fntillaria.) 

Cri I'lFixioN: a mode of intheling 
capital piniisliment, h\ afiiviig criminals 
to a Woollen cross. Tins was 4 fie(|ii(Tit 
punishment amoii'rthe ancients, and iir.ae- 
tised hy most of the nations wliose history 
has reaelii’d onr Kiiouledgi': it is now 
eliieflv confined to llie MohamiiH’daiis'. 
There weie ditrerein knlds ot crosses, 
though It caiiiiot he allirmed which was 
ill general use ; such a-i that most familiar 
to ns, coii.sistiiig ol two beams at right 
angles, and St. Aiulrew’s cross. It is 
necessary to ohserw, tliat the mnnerous 
and diM'rsified crosses find erncifixcs ex¬ 
hibited m senl[iture and jiaiiitiiig are en¬ 
tirely fictitious. These w'Cie gradualli 
nitrodnred, as the eross itself hecaiiie an 
ol)|i‘(‘t of sniieiMitions yenoraiion, and 
wlien the di'vout eoiiceixed thul their 
salvation was [iromoli'd hy consta^nfl} ^ii- 
trodnciiig some alln.sioii to it. Thus it 
became a iniivei'sal iMiihh'iii of piety 
aminig them ; and erossinii tlie legs ol an 
efiigy on a tomb-stone denoted (hat a 
(.’hnstian was inleiTcd hehnv. On con¬ 
demnation, tlie eriminal, l>,v aggravated 
barhanry, was scourged before suffering 
death; imd jierhaps this jiart of his pun- 
islnnent w.t's scaicely nilenor to the oilier. 
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^be scourge was Ibnuod of conlsarmed 
with luth oi‘ lead of bone ; or it consisted 
of siiiiplc rods of iron and wood, which 
latfc-r were called scorputnss, when covered 
wnli tpines. While he sulfeiTd, he was 
hound to a column; and that Avhere 
’ Cliiist underwent seoiiigiu", wjis still ex¬ 
tant during the dujs of St. Jerome, in 
tin; fifth cenuiry. 'I’lns being tin' com¬ 
mon cii>to!n, and preceding not only 
cru,‘ifi\ion, but oilier kinds of ca}»ital 
pumsliment, it is nii error to sup[K»se that 
PiLite scourged Christ fioiu motives of 
giva'er seieiiu towards Inrn. The cinii- 
inal wascom|K'lled to earr) Ins own cross 
to the plai’c of exeeution, which was 
generally at/soiue distance t'rom liic halt- 
it.'Uionsof men. Tlus is still the enstom 
in several eonntries with ves[icci m their 
e.ipital punishments; and it n jintliahle 
t.nU inllictiijg these within tin' walls cd’ 
eities was less freijneiit of old than it is 
now. \ certain gate liad its spei-i)ie 
nanii' Irom iiemi; theexi: ol’ iTiininals on 
the way to punishinciii. It w.ls not the 
^v•ilolc cross, iieeouling to sdiic', which 
• w<is iio.oc hy ilie oil ■nder, hut only the 
t'ln v"'C licam, oi parihiiliim, ht'cause 
I'lev siipjio.se the upnalit jiart to ha\e re¬ 
in.laied snuioiiary iii the trioimd, whereas 
die otJier was inov.ihle. 't'hc erimin.il, 
!.a\mg reached the liital ^[»ot, was stiip- 
i ed nearly naked, and allivcd to the moss 
hy an iron spike, dnim tiiioiiirli e.ncii 
h.uid and each foot, or thioiit;!! the w lists 
and ankles. .\.iuhors aie, iic\crthel'ss, 
grc.itly dnided conceruun: tie- iiiimher 
•nid jiosition of' the iiaiU m .incicm |Min- 
I'hucMts; and it has hecii coiijiM tiircd, 
I'lat i.ithe most smipie erncifivion, v, liere- 
iiy both hands weie nailed aho\c the' 
(■iimmal, and liotli li’ct below, all on one 
;if rpeiidicnKir |«ist ui tiee, only two weie, 
nseil. 'J'he soiiiiild opimon, loid that 
whicii coiiiculo,.., w’ltli moilern iinicticc, 
bestows a nail on I'ach ne min i Tli.it 
the W’eiirlu of tlie body might he the bet¬ 
tor sni»ported. the aims and legs were eii- 
inrcled hy cords, an insiaia e of which 
occurs in a crucilivion at .\leici,-, which 
i- thus desrnhi'd hy a spectator'flic 
crinnnal w'a.s nailed to a Itiddei hy' non 
spikes through his wrists aiuliuikles, ni a 
posture vesemhliiig St. Andiew’s cioss, 
and, as if ap|)reiit‘iisive that the spikes 
would not hold from failure of his Hesli, 
'he e.xeeiitioncrs had liomid his wrists 
and ankles with «niall cords to tlie 
ladder. Two (l.'iy.s I saw him tihve, m 
this torture; and' how much longer In' 
lived J cannot tell.’’ If, instead of being 
nailed to the cross, die criminal was boun»l 


to it by conls, it was designed as a more 
cruel piuiishmetit. The erimiiial, being 
fi.xcd on the croas, was lefi to expire in 
angni.sh, and his body' remained a pii'y 
to the birds of the air. Hisrleatli, liow'- 
ever, was not imniediutc, nor should K bo 
sv) in general, considering that the vital 
organs may esoape hieeralion. ^V«■ learn 
from the tlistiiiel narrative of the evan- 
geli.st'', that conversations could lie c'Srriod 
on ainoiiii fho.se who snlT'eredf or lietween 
them and the hy-standei-s ; and Justin, the 
histoiian, relates, that Ilomileai, ;i (’arlliii- 
gmiaii li'iider, having been erueified, on 
an aciuisatioii of treason against die state, 
be bore the cruelty of his cuimtiymeu 
with (h.siingnislied Ibrtitnde, iiannigued 
them from the cro.ss as from a tnlniual, 
and lejiioaehed them with then ingrtid- 
tnde, hetiire he expired. There are re¬ 
peated in.stanees of persons eiiicilied lia\- 
ingpeijshed more from hnnger than from 
the severity of the pimi-hiiK'nt. 'Flie 
AlL'eririe lii'lbre spoken of' sniwivetl at 
letist two (lays; »^l. .Vndrew Ined two or 
three: and the martyrs 'rnnoiheiis and 
iMaiira did not dii' during nine d.iys. By' 
the Mohammedan laW', ci'ilain delin- 
(jiieiils are to he punished with eriici- 
fixion, and killed on the ( ross ly tlinistmg 
a spe.-n ihrongh their Ii'nhcs ; and iiiri' 
wc find an example I'f what is nariated 
in Senptun', of a soldier lueremg the side 
of Jesiis Christ with a lance, though he 
wa' (h'ad. \inong the Jew's, we nny 
conclude, fioin the ireatiiK'iit of the two 
thie\^'.s .-nicified along wiili (dirtsi, tli.il 
It wus rmstomary to break the legs of 
er'iiinials, lint whether as a coitj) defjrraii^ 
like the I’oriner, ami n'semliling some 
modern European iuini.shin(‘nts, is not 
evident. It Is deini'd hy Lipsius tn have 
been part of |lic [iiinislimeiit of ernci- 
lixion, or au.iehed to it in purlicnlar; yet 
there aie p.as^aL'es in ri(‘ij(*ca and Pliny 
Iroin w'liieh ^ve might rather infer tliat tin; 
rev'crse w'as the case, at least with tlie Ro¬ 
mans. Certainly it cannot be considered 
an I'lrectiial rieaiis of liiLSteuing death. 
\Ve know, however, that there was a pe.- 
culiai pumshini'nt of this di'.scriptioii, ami 
jierhaps a cajiital omi, called (rarlfmit- 
^lum hy the ancients, inflicted on Roman' 
slaves ami Christian miu'tyi's, as also on 
W'omeii Ol girls. Aiignstns ordi'n'd tlie, 
legs of one to lie broken who hud given 
iij) :i letter for a bribe ; and Animianus 
sjy.s, “ BoiIj the Aiiollhiares, liitlier and 
son, were killed, according to the sen¬ 
tence, Jiy breaking tlieir It'gs.” lliid«T 
the reign of Diocletian, twenty, three 
Christians sufi'ered niurty'rdoin ui the 
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Paine* manjicr. The legs of the criminal 
were laid on an anvil, and by main force 
fna-tured with a heavy hamliior, some- 
Avhat similar to the modern barbarous 
ciistoiy of breaking the bones of offenders 
on the wheel by an iron bar. From the 
narrative of’ the evangelists, we may con¬ 
clude, that lireakingthe legs of the thieves 
was »» {iroinote their death, that they 
might be taken down the same day from 
the criKss. That p|»ectators might learn 
the cause of |)uni.^hment, a label, or m- 
scripyon, indicating the crime, frequently 
.Minnoiiiiled the head of the crinuuai. 
'Die olfeiice eliarged against Je'^ns Christ, 
was hating called himself king of the 
.lews. Accordingly, the inscription on 
hi-' cross wa.', “ This is Jesus, the king of 
tin- Jews.” Ity our own cnstoin.s, a label is 
sometimes hung from the neck of an of- 
(i-iider condemned to lesser [iiuusliinenfs, 
di’scrihing his guilt, wdncli is meant to 
airgravate the ignoinuiy. Ihit among the 
Jininaiis, this was perhaps also tin- wai- 
tant for putting the sentence m e.xecii- 
lion. That the object of criicdixioii 
might he fiilftlled m oxjiosing the hoilt of 
tile etimiiial to decay, .sentinels were eom- 
monl_\ [losted beside the cross, to pretent 
It from lieiiig taken down and hiined. 
Prjvation of sepulture was dreaded .y the 
greatc.st evil by the ancients, who helli'ved 
that the soul eoiild never rest or enjoy fe- 
lieity .so long as their mortal remains con- 
linned on the earth. Thus it was a great 
aggravation of the punishment. Jlesides 
the.se, the ordinnrv piodcs of inllieting the 
Iinnishment of cruciti-Vioii, assuredly suf¬ 
ficiently cnicl in themselves, mankind 
iiave sought the gratification of \ eiigcaiu’c 
in deviating from them. Such was the 
conduct of the lloniati soldiers-, iiiuler 
Titus, at the siege of Jerusalem, vvliere ihe 
miserable Jews were cruedied m various 
jKisturcs by their siinguiiiaiy enemies. 
Senecu speaks of criicitixioii with the 
head downwards ; and of this we have a 
noted example in the histoiy of Si. I’ctci, 
luring the first century of the (’liristian 
era. llaving been sci/eil hy thi' Roman 
goveniment, and coiulcmncd to die on 
the cross, it is said that Ipi .solicited, a-, u 
greater (legraduliou, that he might ho cru¬ 
cified vvitli his hv-a*d downwards. It ait- 
l>eai-s that delitnpieuts. were somenmes 
affixed to the cross, and burnt or suffo- 
cuied to death. Witli r«;si)cct to the per¬ 
sons on wliom this piinisliinent was in¬ 
flicted, we liavo seen that the (’arthaginian 
leaders w'cre not exempt from it; hut 
elsewhere, (^specially among the Jews 
and RomoBs, only, the lowest umlefactors 


were condemned to ihe cross. It was 
peculiarly appropriated for slaves. The 
cross has been rnufl* a more terrible 
instrument of destruction to a van-, 
quished enemy. Thus Alexander the 
(Jroat, after imtting eight or ten thousand 
’l’\ riaiis to the sword, on taking their city, 
crucified 2000 more along tlie shores. 
Not less sanguinary was the vengeauco 
of the Komans against the Jew.s; Miiiiitus ■ 
Alexaudi-r erucifted HOO, and Qinnctilius 
Vatii.s 2000, on aeeoiint of some levtilt. 
Titns, whom we, arc wont to esteem as 
humane and mcrcdiil, crucified above 500 
ill a day; and at the .sack of Jerusalem, 
under Ins command, the Romans, w herev- 
er they could sci/,c the aflhghtcd fugi¬ 
tives, citlicr in haired or dcnsion, nailwi 
them to crosses alioiit the vvalK of the 
cit\, until the multitude was so great, that 
room was wanting for the crosse.s, and 
crosses for the bodies, ('rucitixion has 
been considered the most cruel of pijn- 
i-'liments, and mt-rited hy the mO't ao-o- 
cioiia odences only. That the pain of the 
cross is cruel cannot be denied ; vet we 
,'ire, perhaps, acciistotned to exaggerate 
It. Examples are not wanting of jier^oiis. 
hav niij been tak' u down from the crosS 
alne, and surviving the laceration of their 
members. Josephus, tlie hisloriaii, relates, 
tliat, on leaving a partieiilur town in Ju¬ 
dea, 111 - ,'avv a great many of the enemy 
cnicilieil ; hut it grieved linn much to 
rceognisc three of the niimhi'i with whom 
lie had been m intimate habits. He 
iiasfciicd to iiiform 'runs of the fict, who 
immediately ordered them to he taken 
down, luid their wounds carelidly healed, 
'fwo, i)(-v cnliclcss, })cri.shc'd; hut tin; 
tliird survived. 

('rcou. (See Rloitd.) 
rKvs'i'VLi.i/.vTiox. (.Sci- Cohtsion.) 

('i tu iis. (See Pfppfr.) j 

(’fci viiii K-'l’iii K. (St'c .’Wagtio/itt.) 
(.'fvici.Ls. ;.*'cc Clouds.) 

(h'v iFK died at Ihiris, 5liiv 15,1K12. 
(’izio (Sec Cii.s’co.) 

Cy XNOVIKTK.R. (See Hvavoi.) 


D. 

Dvni OT4HS. (See /ndinn.s ,. luurirau.) 
Dvt.MATIA, UCKK OF. (ScC Soult.) 

Da Ilk Ages. (See Middle .igrjf.) 

Dav y. sir Iluuqdirey. dicil in 1831. 

De R\y. (See Uaius.) 

Death, ArpvtiEXT, was referred to 
from .'Isphfria, for tin- treatment of per¬ 
sons in a slate of .su'-jiended auiination: 
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the process will be found dascrilied under 

Droivnins;. 

Dei iGR^MME. <(Seo Gramme.) 

i>r>iEH>E. (See Domaip.) 

Demorrer. (See Issue.) 

Denys, St., Abbey ok. ^Sre Denis.) 

Dertzh-wis. (See Dersehmifin.) 

Desiuer-ika, or DfsiRADv. (SeoDc- 

srada.) 

Dessoefs died in 1.828. 

Deva-Na(. VRA- .(See Samrrit.) 

Diaeu'es is ail alleetioii of a very pe- 
euliar iialure, and whieh, both .wiUi rf*- 
speci to itsori'iin, its provimati' cause, and 
Us freatineut, lias frnen rise to mueli con¬ 
troversy. Its most remarkable s^m|)tonis 
are, a ^freat inereji.se in ihe.ijnantitv ol' 
Jirine, a voraeion.s :ijip‘'tite, a stoppjifre of 
the cutaneous jiersynriition, tliii st, emaciji- 
tum, and 'treat muscni.ir dehihtj. Tlie 
Jirine is not only prodijiiousiy nicrejised 
in its (juantity, but iikewi-e has eoin- 
position coinph'lJ'lv clianircd. •the suh- 
stanc*' named jirco, utm-h it contains in 
the healthy slate, |s eiitiielv removed, or 
exists in very 'tnall |iroporiion. wlnle in 
its sU'ad vv'e find a lar^e '[i/aniity of a 
, hod_v (lossj^S'in't the ph_y->ic,il'and cliemi- 
cr.l f'.operties of'iiiT.ir. Wliethcrdiahetic 
ditlei's e.sseuiially fioni vecelahle siiir;ir. iti 
to he rej^arded more :is ;i clienncal ijnc'- 
tjon, than a.s what, in any respret, mfhi- 
<'nces cither onr i»atiioliiL'y or onr piae- 
lice; and if lias been a sul)|cct of contro¬ 
versy whether there he a]iio(H'r di.ahetes 
insipidus, ■i]vdi is, a diseiise jittended vvitii 
the mcn'iised dischaiite of nrine, the vo¬ 
racious a|t|)i‘tite, and the inorlnd state of 
the 'kin, but wheie th<* iinne doci? not 
I'oiiJain suirar. There is nm<-h oliscnrity 
r'‘s|)ectinf; the origin of diabetes; u has 
been attributed to impnijier <het, to ihe 
Use of spirituous liijuors; to larj'e qi.anti-, 
ties of watery ilifnls; to exfiosuie lo cold 
during [lerspiration: to violent ewrci.se; 
and, in short, to any thing whicli might 
'bo supposed likely to yveaki'ii the system 
generally, or'the digestive orjrjins m par¬ 
ticular. It does noi, hovvi'vei, jipjiear 
that any of these circinnstain es so coni- 
jnoiily precede the disease, as to i niitle if 
to be regarded as the cause, alilioiigli ma¬ 
ny of them may coinribufe to ag-gravate 
it, or to bring if into action, when the 
foundation is laid m the constitution. 
Tile proximate has been no less tlie sub- 
l‘’cf of coiitrov'ersy than the evciting causi'; 
and on tins point ’wo hypotheses liave 
.divided the opinions <rf pjithoiog’isis: 
some liave aiseiihed it to a prieiary alfec- 
■ o'l of the sfomardi, and tiie fiiiu-tion of 
'‘?iniatian, ar!d others to a nrinriry dis- 


easj'of the kidney. With respect'lo tlie 
treatment which may afford the host 
cliance of succos.s, or vvlilcli may pi-ssis 
hly remove the comjilaiiit iii its incijiient 
state, we should recommend that a mod¬ 
erate bleeding he preintscd, and that a 
ihet be em[<loye<l, of which vcgcfablo 
matter should form tnily a small propor¬ 
tion : at the same puic we may uhminis- 
ter V egetable tniiii'S, and may endeavor to 
re,store the natural action of the skin by 
diaphoretics and the warm bath. , 

Divrrikea; a very comnion tlisease, 
whicli consists in an increased diseliarge 
from the alimentary’ eiinai, the evacua¬ 
tions being hut little atli'cted, except lU 
their assnmmg a more liipiid consistence. 
They' arc genei-ally preeedi'd <ir accompji- 
nied by ll.itnlciice, and a griping jiaiii iii 
llu’ bowels, and fretpu'ittly by .sickness; 
hut this should, perlinps, latlier he attrib¬ 
uted to tile same cause which produces 
the diarrlui'ii, than lie considered asji ]iart 
(d'the disease it.self. The symjitoinsof 
tins eomplaint are .so obvious as seldom lo 
leave any doubt res|M‘cting its existence: 
hut there are two diseases tliat resemble 
it. and from which it is important to dis- 
tniguish It— dysentery and cholca. For 
the most yiiirt, an atteiilioii fo the naturo 
of the evaciialions is snthcient to poiiil 
out the distinction , or if, as occasionidly 
happens, the diseases appear to run into 
each other, onr remedies ninst he admin¬ 
istered aeeonlnigly, always adaptmgthein 
rather to th', symptoms than to a teelmi- 
eal luimciielatnre. Th<' exciting eausc.s 
of diarrha'a are vjirious; perha[is the 
inos] frequent is re|»letion of the sloniach, 
e,-the iveeption into it of some kind of 
indigestible food : cold applied to the siir- 
liice of the luidy, and espeeially to the 
legs and fi-et, i' Jilso an evciting cause of 
diairlui'ji; ami it is oce.asionally produced' 
by im|)ies.sieiis upon the nervous systeiil, 
or even liy mere rnentitl emotions, lit 
children, the peciihar initatioii juoduced 
by teething seems to he afreipieiu e.vcifmg 
eaiisc of iliarihiea, as well as ’that whicji- 
arises from the jin'sj'iieo of worms in the 
alinientary canal. DlarrlKEa is oftj'u 
sy inptoinutie of some other disease: of 
thi'sc, one of th<‘ nio.sf violent is the col- 
liipiative discharge from tlie bowel.', 
yyliicii occurs in the latter stages of hectic 
f-ver. It is also a frequent atleiidaiit or 
sequel of the affectiqns ol' the liver that 
come on after a iv.sidoiice in hot cli¬ 
mates, and is then fbinid lo he one of tlic 
most unrnanngcahle /symptoms of thesq 
diseas'’h. In its simple lorm, diairhaia is 
not difticult of cure, and, jjjThiips, in a 
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jrfpat j^injorit}’ r)f castes, woiiltl bfe relieve*! 
by the jiicre efforts of nature, Tlie pr*)xi- 
niatc cause otj»iiarrho?a appears to be !Mi 
incrPat,*' of llie peristaltic luotioo of the in- 
toKtiiies, which may depend cither upon a 
i^Hlimiilatiuff substancelappliiui to them, or 
^ujion an iuerojised sensibility in the part, 
reiMwiug it*more easily,aflirted by the 
ordinarv stimuli. Tn case's of the first de- 
scrijition, which constitute a great major¬ 
ity of those that fall under our observa¬ 
tion, tlie most oiii'Ctnal remedies an; mild 
purgative^, given in small doses, and fr**- 
(jiu)iitlyrepeated. Along with the [iiirga- 
tives large qiuuiiilies of ujild diluents will 
be f(Hiii(l Nervie*'al)le ; and the fond"should- 
Ik* of till' U'ast siimiilating kind, and be 
composed as much as pussihle of liquids. 
The choice of the purgatne will deiieiid 
ujion tile .state of the .stomaeli, and ^ari- 
ous other cpeuiiistances: iieutial salts, 
«'astor oil, rliiiharhanil m:igiie.-'ia, are. })er- 
iinps, among ilmse tliat are the most gen- 
t'rally a|){)heahle : liie la-,! W'ill 1>,‘ e— 
l*eeia!l} pro|ier when we liate nasoti to 
.suspect ail acid slat*! of lii<- alimeiitai) 
canal. After the ihie cxhiliition o)' jmr* 
gativcs, we shall g(’iierall_\ fiiul ih*' <‘om- 
plailit to suhsido Without tlie use of aii\ 
oilii r rem<'*lie,s; and. In a piojx'r reguLi- 
tl*)n of the diet, the parts resume tiu'ii 
^liealthji .action. Coiisiderahle aih.antage 
has ln-en gained hj the use of w aiiij elotli- 
ing, iuul jiarlicularly of liaiiii*'! worn next 
to the slviiqiu thos(‘S\ho aresuli|eei totie- 
qiieiit atlai-ks oi" diarriura ; and some¬ 
times It has ap})(':ired tliat iJie w;iim hath, 
oretenihe i<'mo\al it* a'miltl*'r ••liniatc, 
has Im'cii of pernianeiit iitiliij. 

Dickivson, Jonathan, first jirtsidi'iit of 
Nassau hall,the college of New .b'rset, 
was horn at Hatfield, iVla.-saeiiu-'etl.-, 
April giatluated at Yale college 

in 170(1, and, a few* }<'urs alh'i, heeanu' 
the minister *»f th*' first Prednteiiaii 
church in Eli/,alK'tlit*)wn, N«'W' jerset. 
(ii 174G, lit' was aj»j!oiiite*l |)r*'si(leiit of 
the now college', hut ilicd Oct. 7, in the 
Ibllowiiig year. Ills nuiiK'rous tlic'ologi- 
cal wrilings an* niiicli *'sieein<’d. 

Dioci.kti-w, Eka oi'. (See Epbch .) 

D’lsRAi'i.i, Isaac, is the only son of an 
Italian merchant, of a Ji'wish iamily, who 
■ w.as long a rcsuh'^l in Eiiglaiiil. At a 
very curly period oi voiitli, h*' hud 'a jms- 
sioii for reading, . 111(1 e\en attempted to 
writfi little tales eoncerniiig giants and 
ghosts. Put, though fond of reading, he 
was averse, from regular study. He lii>t 
went to an academy at Enfield, lu-ar his 
father’s country-house; hut there he leiuait 
nothing more than a little imperfect Eatin. 

Nor did he make much greater progress 

% 


under several private masters. ■ He was, 
tl«'n sent oi er to a private semipary in 
A insterdiiui. Young D’lsracli now applied ' 
himself ardently to snj*^'. In classical 
hUtrature, however, he made no great 
progress; hut he gamed an intimate ac- 
(|i..untanc(' with several modem ' liui- 
giiagi',^, and .vAiih the aiitlior.s who have 
wnlteii III them. At the end of two years, 
Mr. D’Israeh returned to his native eouii- * 
tr\. H" iK'xt made a tour iit Fraiu'e and 
lt»ilv,aud rt'Uinu'd with a vaiualile col- 
loetion of hooks, aiul a confirmed iiiedi- 
Icction foi I’lTiich lifeiaiur*'. W hde lu; ' 
was at Anisierdarn, he first tiieil to write 
vt'ise. and took l’*'|ie for lus tno*lcl. Ills* 
eaiiii'.st etl'ort iii I'aigla/iid apjM'ars to have 
Ix'en a Poetical Kpistl** on tin* Abuse of 
Siitire. whi<'h wa> au attai'k op Peter 
Pindar (|)nntc(l m the .I'tih v (diinie of tlie 
(ienlh'ui.'ui's Maga/ii'.i'. In - 17!M, he 
juihlished a p.>em, t'nlillcd a Hefi'nee of 
J'ot'liT, which wa- a(ldr*'sM-d td the poet 
lamcate. It was an aiimi.it< d coinpoai- 
tioii; liut, vvIk'II (>ii 1} a few eepK'ft wen' 
sold. Mr. D’Israi'Ji destroy d the whole 
edition. His next vv*'ik was the first 
voluiii'* of the <’uilosities of Eitt'ialiiic 
(17!tl;, a seleetio.i iianie with taste and . 
liidgineiit, and v.ldi'h was 'O vV'*]! n'ce.v- 
ed tliat he prc'fixed Ills name to the .S' .-oi;,) 
volume 117!t.'{|. Tin* vvi.rk h.is siio'c 
jias^ed through several cdiiioiis. 7’h(; 
seventh edition, publisb*'*! in lt^‘34. fi»rms 
live tietavo volumes. Since' th.'.l ]>uiilie:i- 
tioii, lie has eoiisiimtlv .qijieared in tin* 
('h.uaetei of a wnli'i. w ith ■'oeci’ss. His 
I'woiks dis|)i;iy eMeiisivr roc'liiig, a hvt'ly 
limev, and a {)l('asaiit wit. and an* written 
ill a Howing aiitl sj,inred 'tvli*. The, fol¬ 
low me IS a list ot till III. ill ilieir orch'i of 
,piil)lii ution :—,1 Jfi'scitaVion oq Anec- 
doti s ^]7!t;{); Essjw on tIk* Maifners and 
(ji'imis ol'ill*' loteiarv C’l'araeter (17tkj); 
!Mis*'*‘llaiiies. or l.iK'raiv Ueeieatioiis 
(17tHil; Yam len. a Satirical Novel vols., 
17!t7); |{om.iiiees Nerrative Po- , 

('Ills (IS(K{); Ih'spotisiii, or the I'all of 
tin* Jdsiiit'. a novel [ft vols.): I’lii'i 
]’'lams, or Life of mv rnele, <i kind of 
satineal luographv (d vols.j; Calaniities 
of Authors, mt'lodmg some liuinirics 
roirpeetmg tlieir iMoral and Literarv (^liai- 
ueteis f IHP-i—Iti, Vi vols., 8vo.); tiiiaireLs . 
of \uthors, or some Meiiioii's for our ^ 
Literaiy History, inehtdmg Spi'cimens ol 
Coiitrovi'rsy, to the -Reigii <'f Eh.’.alK'th 
(181-1, d vois., Svo.); anew Seri''s of the 
riiriositii’s of Lilenatim', eousisriiig of 
I’eseari'hos in Literarv, Ibographirai ami 
Political llistoiy (tl vols., ^vo.. 18*23); an<l 
('omnieiitaries on the Ibegn of Chiu-les 1 
(5 vol8,, 1831).—Ills son is the author of -, 
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■apvejW well-known novel^ Xlvlan'Gh^, originally adopted for r^mtxvini the ine-^'' 
the Young Duke, Contarini Fleming, and Qualities, froih the hottom of rivers and ; 
f^ojhers. ^ ^ harbors. Is the spoon i^d^pg-boat. An.'^ 

^Doomsdat Bobk. (See Dom^ddy apjiaratus of this description was usedfor 
I'Book.) . dredging the harbor of Leghorn so far 

IJooRNicK. (See Tournay.) haek as 1690, the cxpisnse of which 

Dorset, Earl of. (See SackvSk, was fifteen paoli (alxjut oiie dollar and 
CAfirits, and Sackville, Thomas.) , seventy-five rents) the boat-load, ofr*h’e - 

Double Speedf,r. (See CoMon Afanv- si/.e of a small river Imrge. ButOOrneli- 
' facture.) u.s M<>yer, a Dutch engineer in trfe em- . 


(See Domsaddy 


ItooRNicK. (See Toarnay.) back as 1690, the expimse of which 

Dorset, Earl of. (See SackvSk, was fifteen paoli (alxjut oiie dollar and 
CAfirits, and Sackville, Thomas.) , seventy-five cents) the boat-load, ofr*h’e 

Double Speedf, a. (See CoMon Afanv- si/.e of a small river Imrge. ButOOrneli- 
' facture.) u.s M<>yer, a Dutch engineer in trfe em- 

Drabants, oiTrabasts. (SoeGunrA’.) i>loy of Cosmo U I, grand-duke of Tusca- 
’ Drawinu Frame. (See, Cotton Manu- ny," built, at Leghorn, a dredging-boat, 


fact lire.) 

Drfuoi.vg is commonly applied'to tlio 
operation of remo\ mg mud, silt,' and oili¬ 
er depositions, from the liottoin of hai - 
bois, canals, rivers, dockfe, &c. The pro¬ 
cess of silling may be readily conoeivi'd, 
when It IS considered .that ca cry rill of 
water carries with if a quantity, h(nvei(‘r 
minute, of earthy pariieh's,and tliat these 
rills are so many trihiitanes to the brooks 
and rivulets falling into the gn at streams 


after the iashion of those in common use , 
in Holland at that period. The cxi'iftise, 
of the construction of this boat is stated 
to liave Keen !?105, and the cost of dredg¬ 
ing a boat-loatl five paoli, iieing only ope 
third of the Italian apparatus. The spoon ' 
drodging-hoat has been long, and i^, in¬ 
deed, sfjll ii.sed in Holland and Flanden?, 
in deepening the cMcusive tracts of ca¬ 
nal.'. "I'lie.eAcavated matters are generally 
of a mossy description, which, lieing 
cnm|)rcs.se>d in moulds and dried, are used 


which form the iliainage of the va.st val- cnm|)ros.se>d in moulds and dried, are used 
leys throii.trh which tliei flow, finalh ear- as ttirf-liiel. On the Thames, fiiis ojmra-, 
rvinit their ^^u 1 el^ to (lie sea. Tlie lieds tioii is ronducled on a large seale, iindcr 


rying their ^^u 1 el^ to (lie sea. the heds 
of all large ri\er.s, more jiartiedlarly tho'i- 
w'hieh pass along comparatively flat or 
• allmel soil', are imieh eiiemnhered in 
tliei' ■ hannMs h\ hanks of ^alld and small 
gravel, while on their inai.gms are found 
the finer or more iminite ih'jioMtions of 
silt and mud. Large 'treaio', from the 
great body ,of water wli.eh lhe\ liring, 


tioii is ronducled on a large seale, iindcr 
the immediate direetioii of the Trinity 
hoard ; and thi' stnfi’ dredged finni the 
bottom, eonsl'tiitg ehiefly of grind, is 
sold, at the rale of about one '.hilling a 
ton, for ballast, particularly to the colliers ;, 
and to such an extent is this process far¬ 
cied on, iJiat the Balla-st hills of Shields 
and Newea'lle, which are curious fh)m 


anil fifim the greater strength of their 
currents, will be always able lo make u 
pas-age; but narrow and wmiding n\ ers, 
wiili .'lowly-flowing water-, arc often ma¬ 
terially injured by tbe depo-itions. To 
sncli a degree has tins been e\|)ci ienctid 
at .'^andsyieh, m Kiuit, that tliat ancient 
seaport i.s left almost in the -talc of ni, 
inland town; and the port of Iditle 
Hampton, on ilie coast of Stis.-ex, which 
W'as a harbor for tlie largest vessel- two 
centurie.s since, at present edinits only 
small colhers, and even those with difli- 
cnlty, at high s]>i-iiig tides. Tiie meisi 
' of Holland, and those flowing tld'oiigh 
the plains of Italy, arc, liki-wise, thus af¬ 
fected ; and, aheording to the impurity 
: .of the waters, tlie entranees of dock.s and 
’ ' harliors, canals, basins, &c., are more or 
' les? silted Hji, and require to he clean.sixl 
^ or dredged. The late Mr. Rennie re¬ 
ported tiiat 400,000 tons of mud witc an¬ 
nually discharged into the 'J’hairKis from 
the sewers of London. The iniiumera- 
lile shoals between the Nore and the 
Downs amply prove that this calculation 
is not exaggerated. The most simple 
mode of dredging, and probably the one 


their gieat eMeiit, have been chiefly raised 
by the discharge from the vi'ssels which 
liave brought gravel in ballast from the 
'J’hamcs Tlie Spoon apparatus eonsji.sts 
of a-trong ring or hoop of niqlleable iron, 
jihont SIX or .seven feet in circumfcrtmce, 
properly former! for making an impres¬ 
sion upon the sofl and rniiddy groqnd. 
To till., ring is strongly attached a large' 
bag of bullock’s hide or tanned leather, 
jicrforated with’a number of smaU holes, 
with a capacity of four or five cidMC fee’. 
A long jtole or handle is attached to the 
spoon, and a rope to the bottom of the 
bag', lor direetiiig their position at the 
cominencrunenr of each operation. The 
fioh' or handle Agarics in length and ihick- 
nos.s, according to the depth of water, 
from fifiecn to thirty feet. This appara¬ 
tus is generally*worked with a wheel and 
[linioii or winch ; and the chain or rope 
IS brought from the spoon to the wincli, 
through a block suspended from a stnaH 
crape, for bearing the spoon and its oou- 
tents to the side of the boat. The pur- 
elmsc-rope is led upon di'ck'by a snatch- 
block in the proper direction for the bar¬ 
rel of the winch. In situations where the 
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rx raitjand of bead-water is considerable, Eau Brink Cut, a little above Lyiiii'JSegis,* v 
it is retained m a srouring |)afiin, which is has produced the most salutaiy effects ki , 
a watcr-tigiil,compartment of a harbor clcanng away the obstwictiona ia the riv- 

i* _ . t. 1 1..^ . - _ _/*“ /'fc_ l_„a_T^l_J *L. - 


furnished with eioiccs to run off the wa¬ 
ter as required. All harbors left dry every 
|tide at low water, wheiein the deposition 
\^^ud IS'most apt to take place, ought, 
if possible, to be furnished with a scour¬ 
ing b«Kin. For clearing the IntUora and 
bar of a Jiarbor, in conjunction with that 
mode of (hedging winch si!iq)l> loosims 
the'stutf, the u.se of tlie scouiiiig basin is 
most effectual. Tlie harbor of Montrose 
IS a Htrikiin; instanee lu point, where the 
^•eat natural basm eonnected with that 
port IS cohered every tide, by which, it 
has been computed, about fiftj-five mil¬ 
lions of cubic jaids of back water are 
obtained, which jirodiice so great a cui- 
rent that the shifting saiid-bimk otl the 
cpasi, eallei^the Anuct, is prevented from 
liPing ihiown across the nioiirii m cn- 
Jnuice of that harboi, in galfs nf wind 
ironi tlio eastward ; and the iiaviiration is 
ktpt open and pnseived of considerable 
depth, even at the lowest tbbs. Tlic 
same reinmks aic appliciihle to tlu' 
entrance of all great rivii-s, m whu b the 
navigation can only be prcscivcd bv a 
strong current of water. Tin most inn- 
nent engtnct'rs ni Euiope, in accordantc 
with tins lde,^ have iiitiodnecd scouniig 
l«siiih into their designs of tidc-hurbors 
Of these, the sluicf s at Osteiid and Rams, 
gate harbors are particular (vaiiqilis, 
where tho silt in the outer baibois is 
(irodged and loosened, and raked into the 
tracks or cours»<3 of tlie vvatti issuing 
from the seoiiruig b.i.sins. To (fit ct 
,,thi6>, the divdguig-hairovv, consisting of 
a frame of timhcr and plan' non, is used , 
the common liaiiovv, the ordnuirv plough, 
and even large rakt's, have hem tinjiloy- 
fid with good eflcct in in.iny pinci s, ji-ir- 
‘ ticularly in Holland, upon the exlmsive 
rials at the entrance of some of the largi' 
nvprs. In wit docks conneend with 
each other, much use may he made of 
this mode of bcomiiig or floating uwav 
nuul by opening luimerops sluices from 
one dock into anothei. This has Ih'CU 
done at Livirpool, Leith and Biistol, uiili 
good effect. Hut in the imjirovcmcnt of 
navigable liven, mUny of tht'se inodes oi 
dredging and icouiing h.ivc been laid 
aside, and the operation of nan owing tho 
channel and lonfining ihe ciuieiit has 
been adopted. Bj tins &v''tem, the l»i*d 
of the river Cljile has been deepened 
from five to luiie feet, to the gicat advan- 
tag( of the trade and comnieice of Glas¬ 
gow. Tn like maiiiici flicop'muig of the 
\o». xni. 


(fsee Snak(root.) 
(Se(j Rhododen- 


er Ouse, below Ely ; and the depositions 
in fiont of the town of I^ynn will be 
'•loiired away BO soon as a propqr direc¬ 
tion has been given to the I'uirent. The.., 
bucket dredging machine has been gen- ’ 
erallv supposed to bq of British origin ; ^ 
and It wa.s certainly hrst used in England, * 
bj the late Mr. Rennie} at Hull It is 
prohalilt that steam was not aiqilied to 
the hiuket drrdging apparatus prior to 
tho commmis mint of the piesent centu- 
rv, nor brontrlit into general use sooner 
than Ten or twi he year® aftei that period. 
At the prcs( nrdav, whcuevei a continued 
uc< ( ssity etists lot dn dgirig, the steam 
apparatus jsalvvavsi mployed. 

DsiiAi.nAi. (Sic Tarlary) 

Dtv-FisH. (See fad) 

Dosf (See/>cusf) 

Dnr II Gonn. (See ('opper} 

Dili n lii Ai. (See Dwisibiktyi) 

Di icH SfHooo Of PvisTiRs. (See 
J\'\thrrlaiuhih Srhool) 

Di II itv v>’s Pin 
l)w vK!' Rosi Hav 
dr on .Manmuih ' 

Dim. (S(e/Me) 

Dvsistesv (dymiUna , from ns dif- 
hciiltj, and n/Tcpa the bowels); the flux. 
It is known bj contagious ft \ <i, frequent 
giipiug stools, t< ii( siiiiis , stools, cliicfly 
miK oils, SOUK IniK s mi\< d w i<b blood, the 
natiiiai fd'ces h( mg i* t mu d oi voided in 
small, compact, hud siilistaiicis, known 
h\ tlu name of <tit/bnhi h> loss oi appe¬ 
tite, and naiist a It oci urs tliu flv in sum- 
mu and autumn, and is oftui oictisioned 
li\ much moisiiiM sik < i < ding (juickly in- 
t* ns( luat ot goat drought; whereby 
tin juispiiation I-'siiddenl) (In iked, and 
a detf tmmatioii m ulc to tbc iiiti stines. It 
IS likcw isi o( ( asiotn d h\ the use of iin- 
wholcsomi and putiid food, and by nox¬ 
ious exhalations and vapors , hence it ap- 
pi'ars off! 11 in arniics tiicamped in the 
nt iglilKiihood of low, m.rrshy grounds, 
and jirovts Inghlj destri»ctiv o; hut the 
cause which most usually gives rise to it, 
is a spu ific contagion; and wlim it once 
III dus its appeal aiicc, wliiK iiimibi is of 
piopk ate colk (ted together, if not uu- 
livqiicntly spreads wiili gnMi lajuditj. 
\ pi'ciiliai dispohitioiv m tin atiiiot-phere 
SCI ins often to piedisjiosi oi gi * u&c to 
the dysmtcii, in which case it jirevails 
f jiidemicalh. It fraqin'iitlv oct urs about 
the snirie turn with niifninnal iiuerniittent 
and ix'initlent tcvci's ; and with these q la 
often (omi»hcatrd. 'fin diseaw, howev- 
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cr, is much more prevalent in warm cli¬ 
mates than in cold ones; and, .in the 
months of August, ■'Septemter and Octo- 
I*er. which is the rainy season of the year 
tn tiie West Indies, it is very apt to break 
out, and to become very general among 
lire negroes oti the different plantations in 
the colonies. The body having been 
rendered iiritable by tlie groat heat of the 

• summer, and Isiing exposed Suddenly to 
much moisture witlt^open {Kiros, the blood 
is thereby tlirown from the exterior ves- 

*sels upon the interior, so as to give rise to 
dysenteries. An atiac'k of dysentery is 
sometimes preceded by loss of appetite, 
eostiveiK's.s, flatulency, sickness at the 
stomach, and a slight vomiting, and comes 
on with chills, succeeded by/lie.at in the 
skin, and frequency of the piiKe. 'I'hese 
syniptoiiis art; in general the forcnumci-s 
of the griping and iiicrea>cd I'vacuations 
uhich afterwards oeeiii. More or less 
fever usually attend^, with tin' sym|)toitis 
which liate been th'scrihcd, ihrouglioiit 
the whole of the disease, where it is m- 
ohqgd to terminate (ittull\ ; and is either 
of an mflaniiiMtorv or putrid Itiidonej. 

, fii oti 1 " eas('•^, tile febnlt' state wholly 
djsaji, jars alter a time, whih; the proper 
d' seriteric symptoms probably will be of 
long eontimiaiiee. lienee the tlistineliou 
into aeu/e and c/iromV dyseuterj. Wlit'Ti 
the symptoms run liigii, pnsluee great 
loss of strength, and are aceomiiann'd 

• with a putrid lendeney and a Itlid and 
involuntary disehatge, the disease olii'ii 
terininales fatally in the course of a few 
dav- ; but when they are more moilenite, 
'.T is often ])rotrueted to a considerable 
length of time, and so goe« ofl’at last by a 
wentle perspiration, diil'used i-ipially over 
the wliole iMidy : the fever, tliiist arid 
grilling tlien ceasing, and the stools be¬ 
coming of a naniral color and eonsisrenei'. 
When the diseasi' isof king standing.and 

, has become bubitiiul, it seldom .idiriits of' 
ail easy cure; and when it attacks a per¬ 
son laboring under an advanced stage of 
scurvy, or pulmonary consumption, or 
whose constitution hu.s Ix-en mueh im¬ 
paired by any oilier disorder, it is sure to 
prove fatal. It sometimes ajipears at the 
same time with autumnal intermittent 
and remittent fevers, as lias been , ob¬ 
served, and is then more eoiriplieatod and 
difficult to remove. Upon opening the 
bodies of those 'who die of dysentery, 
the internal coat of the mte,.stiiies (bill 
more particularly of the colon and rec¬ 
tum) appears to 1«; aflected witli inflam¬ 
mation, and if? coaseiiuences, such as ul¬ 
ceration, gangreile and contractions. The 


peritoiieeum, and other coverings t>f the 
abdomen, sce|n likewise, in many in- 
.staitces, to be affected by igflammatioR. 



Ebn-Si.na. (See Amcenna.) '• 
Ebn-Zoar. (See Avenzoar.) 
l‘'ciiiiiii|A. (See, Platypus.) 

Kcumim. (See Achmim.) ^ 

Eki.-Pout. (See Amg.) 

I'hiKET. (See Heron.) 

Eovr’i'iAN Era”. (See Epoch.} 

I'u. Sao. (See Elrphantina.) 

Elai's ErLVHJS.' (See Serpents.) 
Ei.iqiATiO. (See Ai/iVT.) 

E 1,01 St. (See Hiloisc.) 

Ei.sa. (See Ailsa.) 

EiiPuvTKrsi.s. (See Contract.) 
Emji.isu Swevt. (See Plap^ue.) 
Ekatostkatcs. (See Hcraiostratiis.) 
I'iiiBiL. (See Arhela.) 

Eri SK-I iiiiN. {f'vv Erisicthon.) 

I'hisR. (See, (Inrlic.) 

I'hiVTUKKA.N Sea. (.See litd Sea.) 

Es( i aue. (See Tinurrs.) 

Essi A, Eabi. ok. (Si'c ('romurll, and 

I'^s'-oMTi. [Sor Garyiet.) 

Etkk s. (See .Moral Philosophy.) 

El (iiKTi s. (S.-e .Messalianjt.) 

Evil I’hi. (See Fa.Hciiialiun, m this 
A j)[irndi,\.) 

Exiiii.AK AriM! (jas. (See .Witropen.) 


Eai.atau, (See Foulah.) 

1‘’ai,i,«. (See Cataract.) 

Eascivation (Latin fajtcinwe, which is 
derived from the Greek [ifiaut 

njiiwj, to kill w'ith a look); the power of 
c.liurnmig or liewitcliiiig by the eyes, the 
looks. \ belief in liisi'inution appears to 
have been very gc'iiorally prevalent in 
most ages imd eoiintries. For the proof 
of Its existence iii Greece and Rome, we , 
may reler, among other passages, to the 
WLsli of Thcocnliis (v^i, 12(i), that an old 
woman might be with him to avert this 
ill by spitting or the eoin- 

plaint of Mcnaleas, in Virgil (Eclogue iii, 
102), that some evil eye has fusciiialed his 
iiimlis (nescio piis tcneru.s oculus miki faa- 
cinat affnosj. Pliny {Hi.st. ATat., i, 155) 
also speaks of persons among the I'ribal- 
lians and Illyrians, who, by their look, 
■c,an bewitch {effascinent], and even kill, 
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those, whom they look steadily uiwn for 
a lotig time. The Romans had a god 
f’ascinus, wdio Was worshipped as the 
averter of (ascinatioits, and the cele¬ 
bration of whose rites was intrusted to 
w the vestal virgins. ^Hc was considered as 
^di^utelary god of childn-n and generals 
articular; and his phallic attribute 
was syspeuded round the necks of the 
fi>rmer and from d**’ triumphal chariots 
of tlie'latior. Reginald Scu^, in his Dis¬ 
covery of Witchcraft, has endeavoml to 
show the physical cause from which the 
fond vflcct of liiscinalion may he sup¬ 
posed to aris(', viz. a certain venom in 
the e.yes of those jiossessing the jiower, 
which is emitii'd in beams to the person 
SidliTing under its elfects; but Vairiis. a 
Renedietine monk {Ih Fasrino^ l.'iHSt), 
treats natural liiscination as visionary, ami 
' deiermincs^liat ail fiiscination is an mil 
power attained bj a eoinpact with tin 
devil. (Sw R tfr/iiTir/?.) The jiowei ol’ 
faseinatinn is attributed, by .these ami 
Other early writers, to several animals. 
Wolve.s, if they see a man, first dt-pine 
him of all jiowerof speech—a fact wlm'li 
IS alluded to by Viiiril (Kclogue ix. .”>!). 
A beautifid a|i|dicatioti i»f this notii'u is 
to be found in Plato’s liej'iilibc, wiiere 
Socrates is represented as thus exjires-- 
K «ig bimself eoncermiig 'riirasymaeiius; 
“When \ beard him, 1 was iLstoumled , 
and, had 1 not wen iiun befiire lie lookeil 
upon me, I should have thought myself 
struck diimh.” Tin’ shadow of a hyaaia 
was said to produce the same etfeci ui>eii 
.a dog; and tlie former aiurnai was sup¬ 
posed to he so well acipiainteil with its 
own virtue, that when it found a man or 
dog sleeping, it would first stretch its 
length hy the side of the sluinhei'T, ami 
ascertain its comparative magnitude. If 
itself was the larger of th(> two, then it 
was able to afflict it.s prey vvith the mad- 
ficss; if otherwise, it would ijim'tly "teal 
away. There afe various remedies against 
fascination prescribed, such i^ finniga- 
lions, sprinklings, necklaces of jacinth, 
sapphire or cimhimcle, &c.; and the an¬ 
cients imagined that a person, by spitting 
in his own bosom three times, could pif- 
yent its ill oflccts. .‘^onie instances of a 
modern beliefin f5«sciiiation inay he found 
in Brand’s Pojiular Antupuiies (ii, 401). 
It has been, till veiy recently, and in 
some remote districts is evi'ii yet, preva¬ 
lent among the Scotch Highlanders, and 
tlie inhahitaiits of tfie Western islands, 
where the fear of ihi* evil eye has Ud to 
various precautions against its influence. 
In sir John Cam Hobhous&’s Travels in 
• 


the Turkish Empire,, we^ find the follow*- 
ing account of the existence of this super¬ 
stition in the Turkisji dominions, both 
among Mohanifnedaiiif and Christians; 
“ When the child is born, it is immedi¬ 
ately laid in the cradle and loaded with 
amulets; ami a small bit of soft mud, 
well Htecfied in a jar of water, projierly 
pre[iarcd hy pn*vioiJs charms, is stuck 
upon its forcfieiid, ft» obviate the effects 
of the evil eye—a noxious fascination 
proceeding from the aspect of a personi¬ 
fied, although iiivistbli' demon, and con- 
seqm-iu upon tlie admiration of an in- 
caiilioiis spectatfir. The evil eyeisfeaied 
at all times, and supposed to aftect per¬ 
sons of all ages, who, hy their pros{K;rit}, 
luny he the obiect' of envy. Not only 
a (ireek, hut a 'I’urkisli woman, on seeing 
a stranger look eageily at her child, will 
spit Ill Its face, and sometiimS, if the look 
is directed at beiself, m tier own bosom ; 
but the use of garlic, of even of the word 
wliicb signifies tbilt herb { ttKuht ')! J, IS con- 
sideu'd a sovereign preventive. iSevv- 
built iioiiM's. and tb<‘ oimiifieiued sioni.s 
of till' Creek vcs..els, have Imig bunches 
of It (Icpi mliiig from tbi.ni. to mtercefit 
till lataleiivy of any ill-disposed beholder. 
'I’ne sliijis of I' e Turks liave the same 
.•u.pemlages " The povvei of f‘''Unation, 
iiieli lias been attributed to some snakci, 
(toads, hawks ami eats liave been invest¬ 
ed with It also), fiirms a i,uric, us cfiaptei 
111 its history. The existence of this 
p ivvei has bei n very giavely ii'serted by 
scieiitifii'wTiti rs till a ci'iupai.itively r,-'* 
cent jierioii; ;md. in tiiet, this vulgar eiror 
was fiisl exploih (1 hy doctor'Barton, in a 
fitijier printed ui the foiiith volume of the 
Amerieaii phuosofiiiieal society (I’hila- 
d('l(>liia, IT'.tP' I'l.e iiiantier iii which 
the supposed ftiscmaiiiig power is exerted 
IS thus cle.scrihed liv dot'toi Barton (p. 7(3). 
‘•The snake, wlialever its species iiiaj be, 
lying at the bottom of the tree or IuirI. 
ui>oii which tie- liird or siiuirrel sits, fixes 
its eyes iijion the annual wliich it de¬ 
signs to fasciiute. No soonei is thi' 
done, than tlie unlia]ii>\ ammUl is unahle 
to make its escape. It now iH'gins to 
litter a most piteous ery, which is well 
known, hy those who hear it. to he the 
cry of a ci'ealnro enchanted. R it is a 
squirrel. It ruii.S'iip the tree for a short 
distance, comes down again, then runs 
up, and, lastly, comes lower down. ‘On 
that occasion,’ says a crcduloii.s, though 
honest witter (Kalmf ‘it ha- '*<'eti ob- 
serveil tliat ,tlie sipiirrel iilway s goes down 
more than it goes up. ’Hie snake still 
coiuinues at the root of’ the tree, with its ' 

t 
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eyes lixed on llie squirrely wirti whicli iis 
attention is so entirely taken up, that a per¬ 
son ajjfmiaching ni»y make considerable 
npise without th?! snake’s so much as 
turning about, n'he squirrel always 
comes lower, and, at last, leaps down 
to the snake, whosi' nioiiib js already 
wide open for its reception. The poor 
little animal then, with a piteous cry, runs 
into the snake’s jaws, and is swallow’wl at 
once.’ ” ] loetoj IJarton then combats the 
Ruppo.sitions of Lacejiede, that the (dfect 
thus described as pniduc.ed, may be owing 
to an nifeetious vapor emanating from the 
body of the snake, or to the animal )ia\- 
iug been previously bitten by the reptile 
(wliich, Lacepede supposes, nitiy also 
cause its cries, its agitation, and, iinalii, 
,its falling down); and that of llhimen- 
baoh, tliiit cunohilj or ti-ar, occ.-Hioiied by 
ths* hissing and noise of tin' i.utles, impels 
the animal alfected to ajiproacli the eaiisi' 
of the noise; anil endoinors to show lliat 
the notion that aiiv ''iicli •faseinating jioiv- 
er is possessed i)\ an\ animal, is entirely 
without foiiiidalioii. We find, however, 
the fvdlovMiig remtirk.'- on tlii« siihjeet. in 
a veiy recent work of liigli reputation 
‘(GrilTi li’s translation of ('luier’s i\mm<'d 
Kiog lorn, Kejttilia): “ It has been almost 
universally lieheveil, tluit, by eertain 
Special emanations, by the fear which 
tlicj insjiire, oreveti h\ a sort of magnet¬ 
ic or magic jiow’cr, the serpents can stii- 
pify and fascinate the prey wlneli they 
ar,e desirous to obtain. 1‘hiiy attributed 
this kind of aspliyxia to a nauseous vapor 
proceeding Iroiii these animals—an opin¬ 
ion vvhieh seems to receive eonfirmation 
from die facility with w Inch, by the assist¬ 
ance ol'sniell alone, the ueiiioes and native 
Indians can discoviT scijiciils in the savaii- 
iiahsof AniericJi.” 'Phe writer ilicii mi n- 
tioiistlie opinions of l.ticcpeile anfl' Kahn, 
and the fact that many trav oiler.-: liave le- 
ported in fwor oi'fascination He then 
jiroceeds thus: “Hut this fict, vvhieJi is 
BO hiteiesting in auutial jihysiolegy, is not 
only far I’l 0111 being clearly ex[ilaiiied, Init 
even far euonirh from being sidlieiently 
dernoiistraicd. Notwithsttuiding the in¬ 
genious coiijeetiireiS of sir Hans Sloanc 
on this subjeet; tlie ohservutifiiis of Kalni, 
wliose assertions were imjilieitly receivi'il 
by Lirinieiis ; iliose of J.avvson, Catesby, 
Brjckel, Coldeu, lievi'rly, Bc.rieroft arid 
Barti'am ; notwithstanding a work pub¬ 
lished, ex proftsso, on the matter, hy doc¬ 
tor Barton, of Philadelphia; and notwitb- 
etandiug some recent accounts, by major 
Garden, of the stupifying power of scr- 
Jicnts, which he attributes both to the 


terror wliich they inspire and to certain' 1, 
narcotic emanations from their liodies at ’ 
particular times,—it must be c-'infessed t|)at ;< 
this subject is still liable td controversy, 
and still involved in a considerable de- 
gix'c of obscurity. On the other hand, ^ 
as the look of the dog stops the prog^-^ 
of the partridge, so we niiglit inia^e 
ib;it the pn'sence of man has a coifsider- 
iihle influence over the faculties of some, 
very justly dreaded scrjvcnts, and ohligt>i 
them to oliedience by, as it vveir, a certain 
kind of liiseiuation. From the most an- 
eii'iit tunes, certain liordes of Arabia, 
siicJi as the Psylli and the Marsi, weiv 
ac(|uaiiitc(l vvitii soitie art of charming 
<md taming those reptiles. Kienipfer, 
and iiiaiiy other travellers, have let] us 
iiecoiiiits of the dance which the liiiiiaus 
make the ii:ua jierform. Wc' al.so know, 
lieyond any doubt, that the Fgyptiati 
jugglers cause the asp of the ancients, 
the luijc of the modern Arab^, to play' a 
variety of tricks at the wor<l of eoiHiiiand, 
and iliiit they seem to imitate the niagi- 
eiaiis of I’liaraoli, who prefeiided to turn 
llieir luds into seijieiils. it is also a 
remaikabh' fact, that music has a very 
coiiMderabh' iiiflu'-iici' on these animals, 
to winch we etii’' t otherwise atUihute. 
any large portion i.f sensibility.” 

Fastim;; the partial or total abst. ■ 
netice ofm.-uikiiid and animals from the 
ordinary re(]uisite supply of alimtMit, by 
vvbicli 1 .S to be understood that quantity 
vvliieb IS adapted to preserve them in a 
bi'altliv and vigorous eoiidilion. The 
jiriueipal iiistaiiees of fasting, on record,» 
iire ihosi' which have arisen from ship 
wi-'ck and similtu- accidents, from pi'cu 
liar mental aflections, or Iroiii the body 
In nig ni a morbid .state, or from ibe two 
latter combined. In a melanclioly and 
wcU-aiitlieiitii-atcd instance of sinj)wreck, 
wJiicIi occurred in tbe year sevnm- 

ty-two individuals were comjielled to. 
take shelter in the shrouds of tli(‘ vessel, 
while thediull was covered by tbe sea, 
where all survived, during five days, with¬ 
out a morsel of food; but it apjH'ars that 
they were enabhai to catch a ti‘W' dro|>s 
of rain as it fell, and some of them were , 
drenched vv'ith the spray. A term of 
alwtinence still longer is equally authen¬ 
ticated in the case of Tboiiias Travel's, 
who, on Saturday, the Ibiirtb of Decem¬ 
ber, 1784, entered a coal-jiit 270 feet deep, 
the sides of which .immediately Icll in. 
The (piantity of /iurth was so great, that 
six days werfi occupied in removing it; 
and no one could at first venture to fien- 
etrate the pit, on account of the foul air 
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whidh was (‘vidently present Some 
miners, bolder than theif coaipanif^ns, 
nwde a nf?vf atteitipt on Friday, and, 
guided by the traeos of his work, found 
the unfortunate man Ijing on his face, in 
|L a cavity. H<; could raise his head, but 
^^l!*^)ands sind feet were cold, aprl pulsa¬ 
tion almost extinct. Immediate relief 
was uiforded ; but next morning he be¬ 
came unliirerent about food, and, having 
announced his own dissolution, ex]iin*d in 
a few minutes, on Sunday afternoon, after 
fasliijg seven dajs. This exarnph! illus¬ 
trates the opinion of llippocrate?!, though 
It IS not corroborated by otlier!»', namelj, 
that fasting less than seven days, is not 
invariably final; but after that period, not¬ 
withstanding individuals may survive and 
take food, thi'ir previous abstiiii'tiee will 
oce.asion death. It is to lie observed, that 
ht'n* was ail instance of absolute privation. 
In the year 17(i8, ca|)tain Kennedy was 
shipwrecked, with tvvi'lve coni|»amoiis, in 
the Wi'st Indies. They preserved a 
small quantity </f provisions, vwhich wen' 
totally consumed in seven day'-, amidst 
extraonlinary disfri'sses. During eiglit 
siicciicding days, though in absolute want, 
both of meat and dfink, and exiiosed in 
an open boat, tin' vvhole survived; but. 
after obtaining ri'lief, some of the jt('o[»le 
"TltTislied. In this case, thev were evi¬ 
dently supported by being frequeutiv 
drenched with sea-water. Sir \Viilnuu 
Hamilton, in an account of a dreadful 
earthquake which devastated Sicily and 
(Calabria, in the year I78,‘l, relales rliat 
he .saw two girls who were miraculously 
ireserved in the ruins of a honsi'. < )ne 
lad survived eleven I'litire days, and the 
Oliver six, totally deprived of liiod. It 
must not escape ohscrvalion, that the 
difference between iftisolutc privation of 
food and a sup|)ly of any portion of it is 
jiicomniensurable. The same may al¬ 
most he said of water; for it materially 
contributes to jireserve life; and hi'iice 
the difficulties of ascertaining wbat' is 
truly protracted fasting. The negro 
couriers, who travel sc the deserts on the 
western coast of Africa, perliirm long and 
Ihtigiiing Journeys on about four ounces 
of food daily. It is .said that, m eoinmon 
Hiluatioris, liotli tlif'y and the Moors arc 
frequently scon to subsist eight days on 
three oui'iccs of guru daily, without sensi¬ 
ble dimiriiition of lieultli or vigor; and 
some maintain, that they can fast three 
days without any iiiconvemeiiee. ff’he 
whole store of a courier, at his outset, con¬ 
sists only of a pound of gum, a little 
grilled rice, and several ounces of hard 
• .38* 


animgl jelly, compounded With a fourth 
of its weiglit. in gum. This substance is 
decidedly nutritious we are told that, 
when the whole provisions of a'carayar, 
had been exhausted in the deserts between 
Abyssinia and Egypt, a thousandspereons 
S'llisisted oil giini, which,was found to 
form part of the merchandise; and the' 
caruv an renclied Cajro in safety, without 
any remarkable accidents from hunger or 
dise:ise. 'fbe compound of the negro 
connu'. may jiossess particular qualities 
in rejielling hunger, such as that which, 
among the jiriniitne iiihahitauts of Great 
Jlritaiii, ih stud to have proved sufficient, 
if equivalent to a bean, for a whole day ; 
and some of tlje American Indians, when 
engaged in long excursions, have expe¬ 
dients (or bliinuiig the keen sensations 
jvbieh ibey vvould otherwise, experience. 
A eomjiosition, of calcined shells and to- 
bueeo jniee is fornii'd into ajna.“s, from 
w'liieli, when dry, pills of a proper size, 
to be kept dissolving betv'cen the guru 
and die lip, are mach'. Long and peril¬ 
ous voyages li.ive been aecomplislicr; 
without more tlian a ship’s biscuit dividci’ 
info a number of pieces daily. C'aptaii’ 
liiglctield and elevi'n men, of the Cen¬ 
taur man-of-vvai, winch foundered at .sea 
ill ll.i' year l78tJ, sailed 800 ...lies m .i 
yawl, dm mg a period of ten or fitteeii 
dav.s, while thcirsoie provisions consisted 
of’a tvvi'llth part of a biseint loreai'h of 
two meals a day. .and a glass of water. 
.>Iill more perilous was the voyage of 
eafitaiii Tlligh and eighteen men, of the 
Bounty, vvvlio saileii a great jiortion of 
3i;00 miles in an ojien boat, in stormy 
si'as, on an allow juiei of'an ounce and a 
quarter of biscuit daily : and sometimes, 
vvlien a liitd, the si?'* of a pigeon, was 
aecideiiuilly e.au>;!it, it sen cd for a meal 
to the whole crew. W e shall not ,be 
miieli surprised, tberetbre, at the experi¬ 
ments made by some people on tliein- 
selves, from vvliieli it ajipeared that fasting 
on half a pound of bread daily, with a pint 
of liquid, was jiroduetive of no incoiivp- 
iiieiiee. Still there is an iiiiiiute differ¬ 
ence between all this and absolute priva¬ 
tion. Sea-vvei'd has afforded many grateful 
meals to famished sailors. Iii the year 
Kl.’W, two brotliers,aeeideiiially abandon¬ 
ed on an islet in a lake of Norway, sulisist- 
ed twelve days oh grass and sorrel. Few 
insginee.s, can be given of ab.'-oliite priva¬ 
tion both of .solids and liquids; but in the 
case above referred to, where sev eiitv'-two 
persons took shelter in the shrouds of 
a vessel, Ibiiiteen actually' survived dur¬ 
ing twenty-throe days„ without food, 
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though a few drops of rain were oftcn- 
sionally caught in thoir mouths as they 
'fell, Some of the ^survivors also drank 
, sea-’vvater; hut it was not so with all. In 
the year 1789, Caleb Elliott, u ndigious 
visionary, determined to fast forty days. 
During s«reeu„ he obstinately refused a}l 
kinds of sustenance, and tlien died, lining 
literally starved to death. It is said, that 
two convicts in tlie jail of Edinburgh 
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aid; but the iniserahle Object was "'than 

reduced to the lowest state of existence; > 
and, although his eyes wer<^, hot dofieiunt ! 
jri lustre, and his voice entire, he exhibit,• , 
cd the appearance of a skeleton, on - 
which the llosh had lieeii dried; and+iis 
pemonal decay was attendeii w'ith 
lest iiienud imbecility. Nevertheless, vviUi 
pnijier regimen, he so far rocovea'id, as 
in a few days to he enabled to walk across 
his room; and a clergyman who hud 
previously • been adinitb'd to visit him'. 


Iive^d fourteen days without fopd, and re¬ 
ceiving liquids only ; and in the records 
of the 'fovver of I .ondon, there is reporti'd thspelled his religious aberrations; but on 
to he preserved an insUinee of a Seotcli-* the seventh day from the comnieneeriient 
man, who, strietly walelu'd, was seen 
to last during six weelys, alter wliirh lie 
was liberated on uceouht of his uncom¬ 
mon povyei's of abstmenee. Morga"iii, 
ail Italian physician, ri'lci's to an instatice 
of a woman who olislmately rcrus('(l rdl, 
sustenance, except tvvjci-, during fifty 
days, and took only a small quantity of 
water, when she died. An avalanche, 
some years ago, overwliclmcd a village 
in Switzerland, and eiiiomhed rhiee 
women in, a stable, wliere there was a 
s>he-goat and bomi' liav. • Here they «ur- 
^vived tliirty-si'veii diiy*(, on th»' milk 
aflbrd*.; them by the goal, and were in 
pel feet health wIk'II reluwed. But one 
of the htsl auilienLiCiiU d mstances of ex¬ 
cessive f< listing in modern times, Junl in 
vvhieh there is no I'Videnc' (if any |>ar- 
ticular morbid afl'ertioii of llie body, is 
related by doctor Willaii. In tin* year 
178(i, a young man, a religious visioiiar}, 
and siqipohing himself to lalior uiidi'r 
some ineoiisiderahle complaints, thought 
to operate a cure liy aiisruniice. He, 
feiKhlenly withdrew Irorn his friends, oc¬ 
cupied himself ill cojiymg the Bible m 
shorthand, to which he added Ins own 
commeiitaric'h, and resolved to ab-taiii 
from all solid food, only moisfeim.g Ids 
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mouth, fiom time to time, vvi'ii water 
slightly flayored yvitli the jmer ol'oranges. 
He look no <-.\ercise, slept little, and 
spent most of tin* night m reading, yvhile 
his daily allmvance yvas hetwr-en half a 
pint and a pint of water, with tiie piiee 
of two oranges. In this state oi' alxsli- 
uence he persisted sixty days ; hm dur¬ 
ing the last ten, Ins sfrcnglli rapidly de¬ 
clined, and, liriding himself imahlo to rise 
from bed, he became alarmed. The 
delusion which hail hitherto impressed 
him of being supjiorted by i»reternutiiral 
means now vanished, and along with it 
Ids expectation of some remarkable event, 
which should folloyv his resolution of 
sell-denial. On the sixty-first day of his 
fast, doctor Willan was summoned to his 


of this syetem, his n-eolleclioii fadi'd, and 
he expired on the seveiity-eiglith from 
the date of his abstinence. .An analogous ■ 
case has been quoted by the .sairn* [ihysj- 
rian, of an insane person, who survived 
forly-st'von days on a jiiiit and a half uf 
yyaterdailj, during vvhieli tiifte he ('bsti- 
iialely stood thirty-eight days in the same ' 
position. From extreme yyeakiuiw, he 
lay down during the remainder, still re¬ 
fusing any* thing but yiater; nor <lid tins 
extraordinary alKslmeiire firove final. Per- 
liapsyve should find many examples of fii.-.t- 
mg for a much longer period, on recurring 
to morbiil corulition>f|f the body ; sucli as 
ibat of Janet Mcl.eoyl, a young t^cottish 
11‘malc, who, after e|)ilepsy and fever, re¬ 
mained five years m bi'd, seldom spoak- 
imr, and reeeii iiig food only by constraint. 
At length, she. ob.stinutelj refused all 
sustenance, her piws became locked, and, 
m aliemptiiig fo force them open, two of 
Ik r teeth were broken. A small quanti¬ 
ty of liii'jid was iiitrodiieed by the aper- 
tii'c, none of which w as swallowed ; and 
dougfi made of oatmeal was likewise rc- 
jeeteu. She slept miicli, and her heaif 
was hei't down to her breast. In this 
deploi-alile slate, the relatives of the fia- 
tient declared she conlimicd to subsist 
four years vvitboiit their being sensible of, 
her rei'eiving any aliment, exeept a little' 
water; but, afier a longer interval, she 
began to revive, and subsisti'd ^n crumbs 
of bread, with milk or water sucked from 
tlie palm of her lianil. It is not evident 
that lierconvalescetiee evorvyus compfeti*; 
and it ratiier is to li(‘ inferred that she al¬ 
ways remained in a debilitated eonditiutj. 
After tlicse extniordinai^' instances, chiefly 
belonging to onr own era, to whieli many 
more imglit be added, we shall pnibably 
be less incredulous in listening to the 
accounts of the older authors. In regard 
to the sensations excited by protracted 
fasting, and its effects on the person of 
the sufferer, there is a difference'result¬ 
ing from the vigor both of body and . 
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niuiS, to which the influpiice of climate timely succor, the human frame vieKls,' ''' 
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may be joined ; but the most direful and 
laiitiiig coi{fepqucnces frequently ensue. 
At first, every substance, is ravenously 
devoured, to appease the cravings of 
I hunger; every animal, the most loatli- 
reptiles, are welwniie sustenance ; 
ann a paste is baked by the Newt, Ilol- 
• landUlfs, eoniposed of ants and worms, 
intermixed with the bark of trees. John 
Eery, who endured the extremity of 
famiiui in a voyage toBmzil, eniidiatieally 
declared, that a mouse was more prized in 
the ship than an ox had been ashore ; and 
he also inform.s us, that three or four 
crowns were jiaid for each. The natnes 
of New ('nledonm swallow lumiis ol' 
earth to satisfy theii hunger, and tie hga- 
tiires, conlimiall) increasing in tightness, 
arodnd the abdomi'ii. 'I'hey .seem to do 
so with iiil^uinit}, although the custom of 
eating <’nrtii, m Ja\a, which is doni" to 
ri'diice jiersonal corpulence, is .slow'lv, hut 
invariahly destructue. Last of all, re- 
I’oursc IS had to human ilesh, instances 
of which ha\c occurred in all comUiyi's 
of the halatahle world, on oeeiusion of 
famine from sieges, shiiiwrcck, or the 
failure of cxjieeted erops of gram. Ihii- 
iiig this ])erio(l, a material alteiation is 
ta king piaee in the mind : men become 
^^'ild and ferocious; they view each otlier 
' with malevolence; they are (piarrelsome, 
tiirhulent, and equally K'gaidless of tlieir 
own fate as of the sifeu of tlieir neigh¬ 
bors; thev actually rc'-cmlile so many 
beasts of ja'cj. The .siuisations ol Imiiger 
from protracted fasting are not alike in 
all ;,or it may he, that immediate languor 
operates stroiiglj on those by whom it is 
■not so wverely felt. Ihil it is (‘ertain 
that, after a jiarticiilar tune, little ineliiia- 
tion for food is cxjierii'iieed, ihough great 
desire remains o( ijuenebmg tlnist. .Caj)- 
,tain Ingletield, of the Centaur, expresses 
his consolatory feelings on Seeing one of 
his companions pcrisli, that dying of 


under such privations; idiocy succeeds ' 
ferocity, or the suffhfer dies raving mad. 
Should the consequences not be Iktal, 
lasting d5seast?s are frequently occasioned 
by the tone of the different organs being 
injured, sometimes incurably, and some-, 

1 lines aVlniittmg palliation. It is evident, 
hovvever, from the jircceding observations, 
that protracted fasting is not so destruc¬ 
tive as IS commotily credited, and that 
mankind may, without danger, remain 
entire dajs destitute of food. Liquids 
bre an effectual substitute for solids in 
jircserviiig life ; and drenehing the liody 
with sail Ol fresh water, nr laving it co- 
jiioiislj on iho head, materially contributes ' 
in averting death h^ famine.—Si'C Philo- 
nofifnral Transartions Memoirs of 

ihr Manrhrsler So'uiy for I7P.5 (vol. iii.); 
Lcims, Ainug-n/ioncs !/i lirazUiam; Jlsiat- 
•!r Fiesearches (vol. iv, p. IWi); Syme’s 
Emhas9i/ to .7i'a (p. hlO); Mackaj’s JVar- 
ralive of the Shiptcrerk of the Juno: An¬ 
nual Ke«;ister foi 17ff8, and l7Hff; Gen- 
tl( mnrds Mnfrnzine (17H1>); Licetus, De 
his i/in dm, vivunt sine Aliminto. 

I'ft.i.vtahs. (See fhulohs.) , 

I'mi T-iiN’r (izive Jacobins.) 

Fishf.r. (Sec Marten.) 

Fi^iiKii.i. Mountains. (See High¬ 
lands of the Hudson.) 

Fn Zw II,LI AM, call, whs hi'ni in 1748. 
At the age of twelve, he w^ils sent to Eton 
^^hool, where he was contenijiorary witli 
Charles Fox, lord Carlis!*', and many 
otlier conspicuous characters. His agree¬ 
able and generous disposition endeared 
him to his fi-llow scholars. He finished 
Ins studies at King’s college, ('amhridge. 
In 1770, soon alter he came of age, he 
married ladj Charlotte J'onsonby: a 
muon winch muted him iiioie closelj 
watli the great whig families. Lord Fitz- 
william was decidedly ho.stile to the wur 
against America. Under the adniinistra- 
tion formed l»v liis uncle, the marquis ot 


hunger was not so dreadful as imagination Rockingliani, he did luH hold any office; 
had pictured. A survivor of that #uisera- hut, in his senatorial capacity, he strenu- 
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ble shipwreck, during which so many 
people hung ivvcutv-three days in the 
sjiroiids, observes, that he did not suffer 
much during the first three from want of 
food; that, affei^ more had elapsed, he 
was surprised to Imve existed so long, and 
eorieluded that each succeeding day 


ously Biqiported his friends. Till the yeai 
17!)ff, his lordship continued to art with 
the wliigs. In l?!*^, lord FitzwiHiani 
was appointed jiresident of the council, 
and in the following year was sent over 
us vicoroj^ to Ireland. In that iiiiliajipy 
and misgoverned country, his presence 
was fitted to produce great henefil. Hold- 


would be his last. To these examples was fitted to produce great hcnefit. Hold- 
may be udded that of cnjitaiu Kennedy, iug one of the largest' estates in Ireland, 
wlio considered it singular that, although be bad always been popular there, for the 
ho tasted iieitlier ntcaf nor drink during manner in wliich he ircntcd his tenants, 
eight entire days, lie did not li-cl the sen- He was, besides, known to be friendly to 
Batious of hunger and thirst. Without the removal of the disabilities of tlie Cath- 
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olics. 'Pbp \ iceregal iligiiity was accepted 
*• by lord Fitzwilliaiu only on condition 
that lie should be "at liberty to take all 
such measures as were necessary to con¬ 
ciliate tlie Irish. He began to put his 
plans in execution, by removing from 
office those who wen* obnoxious to the 
people. But the influt'nce of tlic men 
whom he ha<l removed occasioned his 
recall. In he was made ,heuten- 

ant yf the West Kuling of Yorkshire. 
In 1806, (luring the shdrt administration 
of the wings, lord Fitzwilliam was lord 
president of the council. Since that 
period, he has gradually withdrawn from 
politics. After the unhappy afiiui at 
Munche^ster (1821), he was one of thoM> 
who attended a meeting at Yoik, to e;ill 
for an inquiry into the eoiidnet of the 
oflicial persons erimmated ; liir which his 
lordsJiip was dismi.ssi'd from the Joid- 
lu'iitenancy of Vorkshin'.—Ills eldest 
son, lord Mlllon, has repealedly sat in ])ar- 
liament for Yorkslnri' and Northampion- 
shire, and distingiiislied liiinseil' liy Ins 
active siqiporl ol' the ivloriii lull, al¬ 
though his father returned fn e iiii'inliers 
' Jiy hi^ property and inlhii'iiee. 

f'n .. 1\ A'l'ioss. (S<'e I/iK/uois.) 
Fi.accus. (Si'c Horaliii.i h'larnis.] 

■ FlatIIevds. (See 

Flemish Schooi ok 1‘ai.sieks. (See 
.Yeilierlaiidish S<houl.) 

Feerus. (See Flnirux ) 

Fleitr-de- Lis. (Sec- Liljj] 
l''i.EijRET. (Set* Silk.) 

Fi.yinc, Syi'iKRii,. (See Sijuirrcl.) 
Foiii. ^ (Set.- Fo.) 

Fo.st. ' (See Foiuit.) 

Foin.ERV, at connnon law ; the fiaiidu- 
lenl making or alteratioi' of a writing to 
the prejudice .of another man’s ughts, or 
a making, wuda uah/w, of any WTiiten in- 
fctrunieiit for llu; ]mrpos(! of Irand and 
deceit; the word mokiinr, m tln^ last deti- 
iiitioTi, henig coimulered as ii-.elndmg e\e- 
jy alteration of, oi addition to, a true iii- 
struriient. Besides the otfeiiee of forgery 
at coiiiiiion law, wh.eh is of the degret- 
only of inisdemeuiioi, tliere are very nn- 
inerons forgeries e'jiecially snhjeeted to 
punishments, hy the ( iiactmenls ol' a tu- 
riety of English .statutes, wliieh, for the 
most jtart, make tJu- forgtnies to wliicii 
they relate eajiiial oU'enees. The offence 
of forgery may he complete tliough there 
be no publication or ntieruig of tlie forged 
instrument; for the ver\ making with a 
fraudulent intention, and without lawl'ul 
authority of any instrument, which, at 
common law, or by statute, is the subject 
of forgery, is of itself a sufficient eoiiiphi- 


tion of, the offence iKifbre publication. 
Most of the statutes, however, wliich re-' 
late to forgeryj make the pu'hlicalion A)f 
tlie forged instfumciit, W'llli knowledge of 
tlie fact, a siiiistantivo offence. It is said 
hy Hawkins (P. C., c. 70, s. 2), that the 
notion of forgery does not seem to colijiii^ 
in till- eomiterft'iting of a man’s hand and 
si-al, winch may oflen he done imio*H.-nt!y, 
hill 111 endeavoring to give an appeimince 
of truth to a mere deceit and falsity, 
and eithi'r tol impose that upon the 
world as the solemn act of another, Inch 
ho !-■ no way ju'ivy to, or at least to make 
a* man’s <own act appear to have hei-n 
done at a time when it was not done, and, 
hy force of swell a fiil.sity, to gni- it an 
operation which, m truth and jnsiiee, it 
ought noi to hiuc-. A di-i-d forged in the 
name of a poison who la-yer hud exist- 
eiiee, IS forgi-ry at Itnv, as was tlett-nniiied 
in Bolland’s ease. {O. B., 1772; 1 Learh, 
8'5; 2 Ka.tl's P: r., 19, .see. 49.) A w-rit- 
ing IS foigi-d where one, being direeti-d to 
draw up a will for a su-k |»ersoii, doth in- 
sei1 some legacies then-in lalsely out of _ 
Ills own head, ll i.s not material vvliellu-r 
a forged iiistniment Ik- drawn in such 
iii.innei that, if it wi're in tinlh tliai wJiieli 
il eoniiteili-its, it would he valid. The 
piiiiishiiK'nt orfi)rgery at eommoii law is. 
.'Is |()i a misdenicanoi, hy fine, impiisot'o" 
nieiit, and such oihei eorjioral pumsh- 
nieiit as the court m ^ts diseietion shall' 
award. Till' pimis|imenls ordained for 
tin- otl(-n(-(' l‘y (lie .statute law in England 
.lie, witli scan-ely an exeejition, eajiital. 
In ih(- I . Stat«'s, the jumishtm-nt is geii- 
('ally mipnsoiiiiu-iit, with hard labor for 
a i.-nil of years, Ol liir lili-, aeeordiiig to 
tin- di-gn-f- ol' till- offence. ’ 

I’os II. Bemai.ns. (See Organic lic- 
mnins.) 

Fox, Henry Kiehard. (.Sec Hollan/l, 

Jjord.) 

Frvctire (from frango, Ut break) is 
aiqilied to tJie hones, and is dividf-d into 
simple and compound ; simple, when tln- 
hoiu- opiy IS uijnred ; eonqioniid, whi-n 
till- snfl (-oVeriiigs an- so injured that ei-' 
tliei one of lh(‘ fraetuml ends protrudes 
tlinuigh the skin, or the skin and mnsi-les 
are so laeerati-d as to exjiose th(> hone, 
'i’lie iongeylindncui hoift's of the limbs are ' 
most freijnently fraetnn-d ; next the flat, , 
paitieiilarly of the cranium (for iliose of 
the p(-lvis and scajinla mn.sthe (-.\ejnded); 
and, lastly, the rotmd, irregnlarly-shaped 
hones of the tarsus, carpus and vcrtchm-. 
'riu' hoiK's are fractured liy external vio¬ 
lence-, disease, and the action of the mus¬ 
cles. ITie long cylindrical bones are not 
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unfrpqupntiy broken in more than one perfect rest, and administer' gentle laxA- 
point: tliey are generally fractured at the lives, until all inflammatoty action is sub- 
centre of tlicir shafts, in which c-ase the dued; then to extend ^hc limb to its natural 
fracture is more or loss oblique ; whereas, length, or apply pastebbard splints dipped 
wlien it occurs near the extremes, it be- in warm water, with wooden, ones exteri- 
comes more and more transveree; hence or to them, and fastened with tapes. This 

» Lnrea have been divided into oblique latter is termed secondary aetUns^, and is 
transverse. The spongy bones are apjtlicable to all the bonesof the extremi- 


nlso fraetiired transversely ; the flat bones 
in vanous ilireetions, oecasionally stellnt- France smcE IS^IO. The revolution of 
cd. A comiiunuti'd fracture occurs when JiiU, 1830, had driven one dynasty, from 
a bone is broken in diff’erenl places at tlietlironcofFranee, and seated another in 
once, and divided into sevt'ial iragments its jilace ; it had thus prevented a return 
or sjdinters. Longitudiiiiil frartiires also to the fles|)otic government of the seven- 
oceur tofhelone eylindrieal boiu's. Com- .teenlh eemiir\, and jtreserved the little 


plieatfd fraetiires are those .aeeomiiamt'd 
with luxation, severe eontusions, wound¬ 
ed blood-vessels, [tregnancj, gout,scurvy, 
rickets, fragilitas ossiuin, and syphilis, 
which diseases preient the iinioii of 
tlie holies^ and also cause them to he 
very easily hrokeii. Cold reiulers tlie 
bones more fragile; and the} are also 
more brittle in old ag«“. The siqierficial 


shari' of lilieit\ which the charter of 
1814 liad granted, with a sparing hand, t*» 
the French nation. In theory, it sane- 
tioni'd till doc'nne of till'sovereignty of 
the fs'ople, and dealt a fatal blow to the 
ali.siinl notion of passu c obwlienee ; but 
in practice, it lias done little towards re- 
ali/ing the exjiectations of those who 
looked to see a rnonaieh\ siirrouiided 


are moie exjiosed to fracture than the In repuhliean institutions siihstiliited lor 


deep-sealed hones; thus tlie elavich' is 
more so than the os iniiomiiianim. (•♦th- 
ers, from their functions, are more exjios¬ 
ed ; as, for example, ilie radius, from its 
aii^rdiiig siipjiort to the earjiiis. \VlM‘na 


the charter government. Tlie pojHilar or 
re\ohitionary jiarty, or “ jiarty of the 
minement,'’ as (liey hate been called, de¬ 
manded that tlie work of iiTortn slipuhlli 
go on, and mat more power shoultf be 


fracture tak(>s jiliiee, tliern is an efliision of loilged iii tin' hands of the jicojilc ; while 


Uood irom the vi'ssels of ihe hone, jieri- 
osteiim and eoiitiguons soft jiarts; tlie 
muscles are violent!} excited ; the jierios- 
teuin and truncated ends of tlie hone in- 
ftame ; and, after the iidlammalion sub¬ 
sides, the vessels of .the piuiosiciim and 
ends of llu' hone secrete enllus, which is 


the conservatisis, or piste milieu (proper 
medium) jiurty, resisted all further change, 
and were desirous to go as little out of 
the way ()(' legitimacy as jiossible. 'I'he 
majority of the I'hamber of dejnities, 
which laid been elected j.reiious to the 
revohitmii, wio of the latti r jiarly. while 


an eftiisioii of gelatin that is gradually 
converted into cartilage, and, lastly, into 
boqe, hy the secretion of jihosjihale of 
lime, precisely in the same inntmer as the 
formation and eoinersion of bone in the 
fintiis. During the inflaiiiiiiatory action, 
no diseased .secretion takes jilace; nay, 
Wen the healthy natural ones are more 
or h^ss su.speiided, so tliat no ad\antag(' is 
gained by setting a fracture immediatelv 
after the injury ; on the eontrnry, tins jui- 
inary setting, ns it is termed, reexeites the 
already sjmsinodie action ol' the muscles, 
and, in nine cases out of ten, disajijioiiits 
till' iiopes of the surgeon, (’alliis does not 
harden for many <iays : in the adult, it he- 
gins generally aboiit the tenth or twelftli 
day ; Boyer, "liowcver, says that it is not 
formed until between the twentieth and 


the miiii.strv was divided. l.afayetre, 
Lamanjiie, Diijioiit de I’Faire, Odillon- 
Barrot, «&.(•., w ere among tin' most ju’onii- 
nent of tlu' movement Jiarty ; of these, 
Lafa}(‘tte wak rommaiuh r-in-ehief of the 
national giiard.s, Diijiont de I’Kiire keep¬ 
er of the seals, and Odillon-Barrot prefer,', 
of the Syiiie. In the month of August, 
four of till' ex'-rniiusK'rs, Peyronnet, 
(IiK'nion de Ranville, Chantelaiize, and 
Pohgnac, had been arrested ; and, on the 
23d of Sejiteinlier, a ccimmittee of tiic 
ehnrnlier ol' dt'jiulies reported resolutions 
in favor of imjienchiiig them of trea¬ 
son, for hating falsified the elections, 
arhitrardy changed the insStiitions of the 
kingdom, and excited civil war. After 
two days’ discussion, the rejiort was ac- 
eejited: on the 30th, the iiiijieachmeut 


seventieth day. The treatment of a siin- 
ple fractured hone is, to lay the limb in 
the easiest position for tlie patient; to aji- 
.]>ly leeches and anodyne fome.ntations or 
IKJulticeS; to put him on low diet, enjoin 


was sent up to the peers, 'fhe accused 
were then examined befom a eominission 
aj)f»ointcd by the peers liir this purpose, 
and the ‘IStli of Dei embi'r was finally • 
fixed upon for th^ trial of the impeach- 


V. 
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ment. M*)ahwliile, a ni«(lon had l)een 
mB(i^ ai^d carried, in the chaml)er of dep- 
tities, for an addre|s«to the kin^, pravinf 
him to cause a bill {projet de lot) abolisii- 
jng capital punish rnciits to hi; presented 
for their consideration. The king, in his 
answer, promised to comjily with this 
I request, and expressed his disapprobation 
I of inflicting capital jmnishinents for politi¬ 
cal offences. 'Plie people, who demand¬ 
ed vengeance on their late opjire.saors, 
considered tins m the, light of a conspira¬ 
cy between the exeentue and legislative, 

■ to screen them from their fate ; and, on 
the 17lh and 18th of October, mobs as- 
semliled before the Palais Royal, iilteniig 
threats against the governmei|t. 'flie na¬ 
tional guard and the troO|>s of the line 
were both jnit in reipiisition to jiresiTve 
tranquillity ; and the. num!.tei> felt them¬ 
selves obliged to abandon the intended 
bill. On occasion of the distiirbanees, 
Odillou-liarrot, jnefeet of the departmeiil 
of the Seine, had issued a [iroclaination 
exhorting the jieople to pii'serve order, in 
which he d‘'signateil tie- |)ropositioii of 
the niinisteis as niiseiLsonable. 'flu- eon- 
{jurvatisls m the mimstiy re^ellted the use 
V.f sue*, laiiguagi-b\ a suliordiiiate oflicer, 
and deinaiitled his disini-'sion. Ihlt the 
king, Itiarfiil "f th'- eonseqin-iiei-s, would 
not conr.ent to tin-, steji; and baron Louis, 
tie- duke de Broglie, count Mole, ;uid 
(jiiizot, iiiniiediatelj quitted tlieir oliici-^. 
'I'lie new nniiistry was now coiiijiosed of 
the mouvniifnt part} • Dtipoiil retained 
tlieseals, 8eliastiaiii tlieiunv department, 
and Gerard the war de|i.irtmeiit, w'hile 
J.affitle succeeded to the jiosl of jiiesident 
of the council and mmi'ter of liiianci-, 
marshal Mai^on to that of minister for 
foreign aff-iirs, Montalivet to the ministry 
of the interior, :md Menllioii to that of 
jiublic instruction. In a fi-w dtiys, how¬ 
ever, general Gerard retin-d, ami VvIls re¬ 
placed hj mai-shai iSoiilt; marslial JMaisoii 
was .succeeded hy Sebastiani; and the 
marine w:is given to coinit d’Argont. 

< The-trial of the ministeis liiially ctiino on 
. Dec. 15, and lasted to the ‘list, the coint 
isitting every day from ten o’clock till 
'four. M. Persil, the attorney-general, 
ill^rcnger, reporter of the committee who 
.had prepared' the hill, and Madiez de 
‘Montjan, were appointed on the [lart of 
the de[iiities to conduct the imjieach- 
inent. The 15th, Kith and 17tli were 
occupied'in the opening of the charge hy 
Jlerenger, and the examination of wit¬ 
nesses. The evidener- of the first charge, 

• that of'having interfere.d with the elec¬ 
tions, consisted of the circulars of the cx- 
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ministers, requiring the public functiona- 
nc‘.s to votfe for ministerial coindidates, and 
of other written instruments,* prqmisiqg 
places in return for votes. ■ "Tlie charge 
of having arhilranly changed the institu¬ 
tions of the country, rested on the memo- s 
rial to the king, and the ordinances thonm,j(l^ 
selves, the ijlegal and mieonstilutioral . 
natitre of which was undeniable. j,Tl)e 
use of mihtarj power to enforce them 
was equally a crime ; ami th«- charge of 
liavuig excited civil war, and armed the 
citizens against each oilier, was made out . 
by evidence, showing lliat they had di- 
reetv'd aiqj approved of die, einploymeiit, 
of the troojis m l^ris during the three 
days. The 18ili, Idtli and 20th were, or- 
eiijiied liy the speeches of the attorney- 
general on the inqiort of the evidence, 
and of tlio counsel for tlie prisoners, and 
by the n-ply of M. 31oiitjau for tlie ini 
jieaclimeiit. The counsel i’or the accused 
were 1\1. Martignac foi prince Polignac, 
Saiuet for (^haiitelanze, Ileiinoqiiiii for 
Pf-vroniiet, and (’remicux tor Gueriion de 
Kanvilie. Martignac contended, first, 
tinit, as the provision of the charter, 
winch remh-red the ministers resporisibh , 
also declared the |)erson ol‘the king nivi- 
olable, ami the nation had, by the acts of 
July, eho.sen to render the king jiersoimily 
rt'spoiisilile, and diiveii three, generation* ■ 
at om-e liom the throne,—that artie-lo of 
the ehnrtei was virtually aunulled ; sv-c- 
omlly, that the ehamber of peers did not 
i-onsritnre the court pre.scrihed hy the 
charier, as tv'o tifrlis of its monibi'rs had 
been en'et'-d by tin- aeeusers thell^elves; 
and, th’i'dly, that lliere was no law' which 
ai)|i!'ed to tlie easi-, the charter ha/iiig 
only provided that laws should be passed 
defining what .should he e.‘?teemed trea¬ 
son, wliieli laws had never been enacted, 
ami the arlich-s of llie penal code, which 
deseiibed certain ofl'em-es, supposed to be 
similar to those with vvhie.h the prisoners' 
wen- (-liaiged, not desigmuiiig them as 
treasonable. The mauagei-s. of the im- 
peachmeiil asserted, m rojily, tlial the - 
ruiiiisters bad remh-red themselves re- 
spoiisilile liy signing the ordinances, and 
that lln- exjiiilsioii of tin- royal family Was 
only one conscqiiom-e of their ernm-, 
from the punishment of jvhieli the accoin- . 
plici-s could not exjiect to o.sca])e,‘ on the 
pli-a that the ]irinciiiHls had been eoU- 
demned. On the 21st, the court found 
the prisoners guilty of treason, under fhi- 
tifty-siMh article of tlie charter, by hav¬ 
ing coiiiiti-rsigncd the ordinances of July 
25, attempted to enforce the execution 
of tlierfi by arms, and advised the king to 
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dedare Paris in a state of sie^e, to subdue 
the. le^itmiatc resistance of the people, 
’the judgifti;nt then declared tiiat, as no 
law laid (ieterniined the punishment of 
treason, it Itelonged to the court to supfily 
. the deficiency ; and coiidenined prince 
^IMignac»to imprisonment for life, and to 
ciTil death ; .and PeyroniK'f, Chaiipdauze, 
.md 4hicrnon de Ranville, to imprison- 
■ iii'iit li>r life, with the loss of their titles, 
rank and oiders.—See Proces des der- 
nkrs Ministres dc Charles vols., Paris, 
—While the trial was {roing on, the 
I.iiM'inhoiirg was surrounded by a clani- 
oroits mob, deiriaiidiiig the* death of the 
prisoners, and threati'iiing vengeance in 
•ase ilie sentence was not satisfactory. 
\s the trial proceedcil, .and it began to lie 
'-iispected that a eajiital .sentence would 
not be proiioimced, the vdolenee of the 
'iiultitude tiicreasi'd, and every ihingseem- 
I'li to men.ice a new insurrection. The 
troojisand national guards wen* kept un- 
di-r arms by ’iiiglil, and bivouacked m 
die public places. The whole personal 
mlliienee of the king and ol' Lafavette 
w.ib also emjiloyed to soothe the popu¬ 
lace: still the number and clamor of the 
mob iK’canie so alarming that it was de- 
. lermitK'd to remove tlie prisoners secrellv 
t(i V’iuceimes before .scMleiice was pie- 
‘•'^iinci'd. This being aecom[ilish('d on 
The 21st, the po|iulace received the an- 
mmciatioti of the simtence, on the next 
da}', without committing any actual \ k^- 
feiicc, Its they had no direct object ol’ at¬ 
tack. These disturbances were no soon¬ 
er over, than the fiiiestiou of till' exteirsion 
of the elective franchise became a subji'ct 
of divtsioti between the chamber.s and 
the ministry, and al.so divided the muiistry 
il.self. 'I’lie con.seijiience was the retire- 
• ment of the keeper of the seals, Dupont 
lie I’Eiire, who was in favor of moie ex- 
j^ensive changes than his colleagues m the 
ministry; Odillon-Ikirrot .also resigned 
the jirefectship of the Seine. The cham¬ 
bers were, likewise, emiiloyed, at this 
tune, in the permanent orgaiii/ation of 
die natiomal guard, and were di.sjiosod to 
ivbolisli the office of commander-m-chief 
of that body, which had been created dur¬ 
ing the summer, and bestowed on Jjafaj- 
■ ette. The iiifiufnce of that ilhistrious 
-patriot had been somevvliat diminished by 
the successful eoiielusion of the trials, and 
the suppression of the riots of December, 
—results vvhielfliis .authority had contrib¬ 
uted so miieh to bring about,—and the 
couservatistB now became desirous to get 
rid of those very men who had directed 
the storm ofxthe revolution, and calmed ^ 
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its fuiy. Lafayette, therefore, perceiving 
the; counter-revolution^y tendency of 
the government, resi^iod his post on the 
24th Decernher; and count Lobau was 
ajipointed commander of the national 
guards of Paris, that of cornmander-in- 
chief of the national guards of the king¬ 
dom being thus abolished. 'liius the 
party of the movement, composed of 
many able and highly fiojiiilar men, was 
thrown into opjiosition to the government, 
while the chamber of deputies, which, as 
vve have hcfori! saiil,^ hud been elected 
before the revolution, was disposed to 
look iijion the mmistry with jealousy, as 
jiurtakiiig too much of the revolutionary 
leaven. 'Phis, then, was the state of 
I’ranec at the close of the jear m which 
till* act of ttie revolution had oeeurred. A 
new king, who was midenstood to have 
111 ) great regard /or the “men of Jiilj,” 
and who was willing to eiid*tli(‘ revolu¬ 
tion witli the ehatige of dynast\ which 
seati'd liimselfori the throne, had been cre¬ 
ated by till-two chambers, witiiont any 
apjieal to till* national voice. Tim ■ 
cluimbers consisted of tlie jii'crs, men in 
general attaclied to the ohl rigi/iic, and(, 
eiiemier. of i*'e revolution, and of the 
dc'piitics, com]iosed ol’ a mtijoiifv ol’ men 
who bad been mcliued to oppose the nr- 
bitiary [lolicy of’ tin- late govcriimint as 
mexjiedieiit and unsafe, and had so fiir 
y leJded to the popular call as to .sanction 
'ill' change of dyn.'isty, 11111 had no vvisli 
to make further rhtmges m the con.stitu- 
tiuii of the goveiiiment. 'Phe courts of 
law were composed almost .entirely of 
friends of the old older of things, many 
of whom liad shown themselves the 
ri'.'idy instruments o(’ an aihitrary admin- 
istratioii in proseeutmg llie Iriends of 
freedom. Thi' body rtf the nulion’had, 
of Its own accord, formed itself into na¬ 
tional guards, wliieli chose their own offi¬ 
cers ; hut It had iicvm- been accustomed to 
the exercise of any political rights, and it 
now looked to be tulimttod to the privi¬ 
leges of freemen. It demanded tlie abo¬ 
lition of the hereditary peerage, ilie ex¬ 
tension of tlie elective franchise, and a 
new organization of the mmuei])al ad¬ 
ministration, 111 which the nation .should 
be permitted to take jiart. fn regard to 
foreign affiiirs, the jiatriots, or the movC- 
nietit party, were urgent lor a I’avorablo 
answer to the overtures of the Belgians. 
They complained of the refusal to accept 
the crown, which liad been ofl’ered to tlie 
duke of .^enionr.s, and they complained 
equally of the interference of the French 
inmisters in preventing the election ol the 
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duke of Leuchtcnbcre. (See Bdgiu.'ky, in 
this Appendix.) “ When called upon,** 
wii^ Lafayette, “toexplain my notions of 
non-intervention, f declared that, when¬ 
ever the right of sovereignty w'as claimed 
by tlie people, every intervention in tlis 
aflkirs of that people should be consider¬ 
ed as a declaration of war against France. 
As to the union of Belgium with France, 
i would not have stopped to inquire 
whether it would la* di.spleasing to this or 
diat }K)wer; 1 would only have asked 
whether it ^\as the will of a majority of 
the Belgians to effect, and the will of l!io 
represontalites of tlie French nation to 
acceile to, the union.” In the heginiiing 
of the year 1831, the. public mind conlin- 
ued to he agitated by eons))iracies and 
rumors, of conspiracies of the (^arlistf., or 
partiMiiis of the exiled family. On the. 
15th of February, an aUeiiipt ttas made 
Jo celebrate the aiiniver.siuy oJ'thea.-sassi- 
nation of the duke de Bern . and a print 
of the young duke ol'Bonleaux, his 
wa.s crowned tviih llu\vei>. 3’liis fiinli.sh 
or criminal act reiuh'red Pans thi' sci'iie 
of new riots. A iiioh colli'cied and eii- 
;Sered die church, tearing down iheciossc.s 
.ii>d jlturs-de-ljjs, or emblem-, of Farlism. 
They then sacked the archiepi.scopal pal¬ 
ace, and proceeded to commit simil.ir acts 
df violence; and the govt-rnmenl weie 
obliged to calm the excitement by cau.s- 
iHgtlie- Jieurs-de-Iifs, and other obnoxious 
emblems, m be removed Ironi all jiublic. 
buildings. Another consequence id' this 
afliur was the bringing in a bill for the 
jierjK-tual exile of the bamslied royal fam¬ 
ily from f’rance, which jiassed the eliiun*- 
her of deputies by a majority of :i;f2 to 
t'~i, and till* peers liy ;l majoiity of *2!t. 
On the J3th of March, the l.afhite niit.is- 
try, which had enjoyed neither the tin or 
of the king, of the eonservatist.s,i'or ol■llle 
raovemcnt party, resigned iheii pm-tfiihos, 
and were siiccec-ded by iiu n ol' the for¬ 
mer pally, CiLsimir Pener, president of 
the eoiincd, taking the office, of minister 
of the interioi, baron Louis sueeee[hiig 
Laffitte iu the, department of fiiianee, and 
admiral Rigiiy, d’Argoiit in that oi’ the 
marine. Sehastiani ami rioult ri'ttiiiied 
respectively tlie I’oreign and war deiiail- 
ineuts, and Montalivetexeliaiiged that of 
the interior for that of jiuhhe instruetioii. 
The new ministry wtis mueh more iirni 
and energetic than the former one, and 
declared the principles on vvliieh it was 
determined to govern, to he, to put down 
all irregular jKjwer at home, and to re¬ 
frain from all armed intervention abroad. 
One of the first measui'es of Uie new niin- 
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istry was the introduction of a bill, in'tho-, ‘ 
nature df a riot act, for the jircvention of <, 
those crowds and cormnotions^hich cou- 
tinually disturbed Paris. ' It enacted 
that all persons forming an assemblage * 
in any public placd should l*e hound to . 
dispei-se when required to do *o by iriipljr 
jirefect of police ; and that, after *ie, 
siunmoiis had lieen re[ieate(l tlirec^fimee 
in vain, force miglit be used. This law 
servi'd to strengthen the hands of govern-' 
nu'iit; and it was rigorously executed m 
Apid, when the public jtenee was distiirb- 
od by* some, riotous assemblages of tbo 
}iopulaee,*vvb\eh .seenu'd to have no defi¬ 
nite* object or assignable cause. A new . 
electoral law had been already brought lic- 
forc lh(‘ cliamliers by tlie former ministry! 
By the old law, the qiialifieiitions of au 
(‘lector were, that he -hoiild pay 300 
Ihincs of direct taxes, ami I#, at h'ast, 
thirty years of age : these qualifications 
excluded till* great body of Franehmeii . 
from the elective franeliise, which, in 
liict, hcUyiged to a small body of not more - 
than 80,000 nieu out of a poi>ulatioii of 
32,000,000. 'I'he preset of die imuistei-hwiis 
to douhle tlie number of electors in each 
college* (*<re Ehrfion.H], taking the wliole 
numl)(*r from tjiose wlio paid tiie highest 
tax III each dejiartmciit. After (‘uiiside r- 
al)l(* di'.cu.ssiou, the* e.hamher of dc})uti«^J"* 
Iiowever, fixed the qualifications of elect¬ 
ors at 200 francs ofdircctlnx(!S,andtweii- 
tj-live* 5 car^ of age, with a jirovision'tlml ' 
when the ni.mb(*r of elee.tors was smaller 
than one iu one hundred luid fifty iiihah- 
itants the next high(*st taxed should lie 
mcluded iu the electoral list to make ijp 
tile prujiortioiiatc number. I’liis change 
carri' d the nuiiihe.r of electors to about 
215,000. 'PIk* depertinentul (*ollcg(’S, 
composed of tlioliiurth part of the elect- * 
ors who paid the higln'sl taxes, alid who 
had a douliii* vot(*, vverc also abolished,, 
ami the qualification for being eleetfxl 
was ri'dueed from tlie payment of lOOO 
to 500 francs of dir('<*l taxes. It now re¬ 
mained to fix the liiidget for the y(*Hr. LaT 
titte laid opem*d his budget, but the supplied 
had not been voted at the time of his resig¬ 
nation. 'I’)u‘ oxtraordinaryservices of the 
\ ear alone amounted to nearly 220,000,000 
ir.,andhe had proposed to raise200,000,000' 
by .sales of the national forests. M. Pericr, 
projiosed to raise a loan of 120(000,000 
francs in nntes at five percent. Thene- 
(■('ssary votes having befen jia.sspd, the 
king firorogued the chambers on the 20th 
of April; and the rhamber of deputies vvas, 
afterwards dissolved by an ordinance of 
ffie 24th of May. Notw'ithstandin^ the 
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pojflilarity of the king, discontents find 
political divisions continued in full ldic <3 
tJwoiighoiit* his dominions. It was no 
longer doubtViil, however,thattlife govern- 

• iiient, witJi M. tJnsimir P^-rier at their 
^ head, fi'lt increast'd strength. According- 

..Anthony Thowret, editor of tlio 
JiS’olufwn newspaper, wiis prosecuted, 
and (D'lilenced by tlie comt of assizes to 
tiiree inontlis’ inijirisonment and a tine of 
5000 trapes, for ail article ptililishetl liy 
him, calculated to bring the king’s go\- 
eriiiucnt into hatred and eoptenipt; and, 
pri an attcinpr l)(*ing made to copseerati; 
the coliiniii in the pkici' Veiukxiie as an 
altar to the, niinie ofNapoleon, on wlneh 
oceasion the public stimved the rails, tiie 
eolinnn itself, and the area hetween, uitli 
dedieated hooks, jirints, writings, \otive 
garlands, erowns, wretilhs, Ac., the j»re- 
lect of jK^ice, with till' n!itioijal_ gii.inls, 
repaired speedily to the spot, tinned mit 
tlie worshippers, ami actually suejit the 
whole of the. otfeimgs I'roin helbie tlie 
popular idol, without resistance. Aiioiit 
the same jx'tiod, a medal was decreed to 
be struck for tlie di coratioii of t|iose who 
|>nncij)aH'( disrmgnished ilieniseKes dm- 
Hig the “da\s of July.” ’fins deeree, 
however, was not earned into exei ntion 
without jealousy and contention. 'I'iie 
'‘ministry designated the ornament as 
ilonnt par Ic roi (given b_\ tiu' king), and 
reipnred uu oatii to J.oms IMiilippe and 
the chartei. Tlie nidividiuds for whose 
honor tin* decoration w.is designed, ob- 
ji'i’ted to the iTception of tiiat fioni tlie 
king wineli they bad earned from tlie na¬ 
tion ; iuid the eonsc(|iience i-. stated to 
have heeii that, out of pemons, to 
whom the medal w as a.ssigned, n|)vvaids 
of 1000 reliised to accept it on the teinis 
proposed. In the midst of tins anaiclij, 
the king of llic French, with that pinden- 

• lial foresight aiu*. conciliatory disjiositioii 
wliicli have ch.aracterized most of his 
movements, deteinmied on a tour tliroiigli 
tlie piTivinyes id’his dommioiis, one of 
lus objects having doubtless been to at¬ 
tach to Iiis person, hy so fiopn !ar a eonrsi', 
a large jHirtion of his subjects, Iio niigbi 
otherwise have lieeii dispo.sed to join the 
clisaflecteil. During this jiiogiess, his 
ipajesty was jceefved e\cr_v wlieie with 
great enthusiasm. y\t St. (lermain, Poissy, 
Nantes, Dieppe ami’other places, he ic- 
vicwed different bodies oi tlie^ national 
guards, amid the'- acclamations ot tlii' poji- 
ulace, who, from St. Cloml to the limits 
of the deparlnient of the Seino ami (lise, 
formed a line on each side ot the high 

' XQud, with banners, ui-colored Hags and 
’ v«i„ Xui. 3U 
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branches of trees. Yet, nowith-standing , 
these loyal demonstrations, France still 
Contained all the elenierifs of fiolitical C.v- ' 
I'iteirient; and to cope with the agitation ■ , 
arising from the eoiiflicting elements, was ‘ 
no easy task to a newly-estahlished gov- ' 
ernmont; hut, by the active cooperation 
ol' the national guard, the etfoits of the ' 
autliorities had liitherto been successful ' 
ill icjircssing the niimeroiis tuniiills with 
wliich they had hceii compelled tp con- , 
tend. Jn the early part of .June, Fiance 
(icclaicd w'ar against Portugal, with the 
iollow'ina claims. “ Lilicrt^ to iJoiihnmme, 
with ;i(),()(){) fiarics of mdVinintj, and the 
dismissal of his judg'-es; ih(‘ ii'call of 
('laiuh' SouMiict lioiii hiinishment; an 
iml(’mnif_\ of (KMlO francs to , acli of the 
Gainhcrgs amt Vallotis di laim d at Opor¬ 
to, ami 10,000 flam'^ to Ihihois; adher¬ 
ence to the Flench fmni ol" airest; pro- 
iiibition of the niseifion ol‘ iu'tich's in the 
joiirmils against l‘'iam‘e or it' go\cniniem, 

'ami of political discoiiiscs iigamst die 
l''reiicli liy ccelcsiuslic's: ami, lasllj, an 
ajiology to the French consul, for ofVen- 
sne e^prcsslOlls in|nnons to Ins cliai- 
acter.” 'Phis c\|)edition, however, for 
w hic,h coiisiderahle pie|iaratton w as made,* 
ended m the capture of eight Poitng-nese 
slops of wen, v\hicli caused a sjieeily uo- 
liisliii'iit of the dilferenees winch had 
been compIaiiK'd of. On the Nth and 
l.5lli of .lime, a eomniorion of rather a 
seiieiis chaiacler <i’rose in I’aris, wiicii 
was not siibdiied withoii' tin' iiiteifiTeiice 
of the iTiihtary. Its oiigin was .ihsoliitcly 
iiisiginficaiit, having aii'eii from the un- 
f( elmg attack of a wall iimaker on ajouiig , 
liallaii-sniger, who was cliantnig “Najio- 
leon in tlie [tnmlred Davs'.’’ 'I'hisassault 
on the nfnistrel was iiistantlv lesented by 
the mol) lij a tierce attack on the premises 
of the watclimakcr, ami hy aery of “Down 
w ilh the (’arhsts.” 'rrifhiig as was the 
e.inse of oirence, the tnmiilt jirevailed 
to such an evteiit, th.it sever.il corps of 
mnim-ipai ami iialioiial giiaials were serv¬ 
ed wnil hall-eaitiidge, and lemained iin- • 
der aims all mgiil, in the ap|irrlieiisioii > 
that the rioting would hi' renewed in tlie 
yvemng, wliieli, liowevei, iiup|iii), was 
not the ease. \t Ih-.aiielaire, also, in the 
soutli ol' |''ram'(', there Vas some seiions 
noting about tlie same pel toil. The jteo- 
jtle there, on the day of tin' fete, laised the 
tree of hlierfv ; and, tlie iii.avoi having 
culled out the ti'oops to pull down the 
lice and disperse the nniltitnde, the sol¬ 
diers Joined the patriots ; and a body vif 
Carlists, who enme from the country to 
imll tiown the tree, were attacjvcd hj the 
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chasseui-s^ some killeJ, Rome wounded, 
and ottuT-s taken prisoners and ill used. 
Lyons «'as also visited by some disti^rb- 
aiiees, and the (,'hounns iigitated the westt 
of I'^nince; l>wt, by the \ igorous meas-' 
ures of goverinnent, all these tunniits were 
speeihly repressed. A reform of the 
fhamber of peers now beeame the priii- 
eipal cry in J'^iince ; ih other wortls, the 
abrogation of heredilarj peerage, and the 
ajipointment of a senate, the niumlters of 
which should itossess, from their person¬ 
al characlers, a solid claim to public con- 
tideiice. 'flic venerable and jiopular l.ii- 
f.iyetto published a long election addrt'ss, 
III which h(' stroiigl\ adiocated the e\jie- 
dieiicy ot‘ a peerage for life only ; and so 
unpalatable had hereditary power been 
m France swu'e the revolution of ITc’b, 
that the goieriiment was obliged to make 
tins concession to the juiblic will. .Mean¬ 
time other subjects oceiiiui'd tlio iiimiis 
of the French—the .settlement of i«ei- 
gmnj^ the debvi'raiice of I’ol.md, and the 
emanciiiation of Utily ;ind the Peninsula; 
and the meeting of the cli.-inibem w as look¬ 
ed forward to vvitli intense intere-t. ’Pile 
elect'ons had ttiken place m the bi'gimimg 
”)f .li and, although gieal cll’oits litid 
been made by the nuitemeni part\, they 
giivc a decided iii;’.|oni_\ in fi\orofthe mm- 
istr}. Of the thirteen (iejiutiesietunied 1‘or 
Pans, the ministerial parti cairied eight. 
Pledges, howet er, were \ eiy geiierall} de¬ 
manded, £Uid as gei'crallj given, to abol¬ 
ish the hereditary jieerage; but, except 
upon this point, tin- movenieiit part} did 
not seem to fiavc gained any accession of 
strength by the creation of the new eon- 
stifuency. It should, however, he remark¬ 
ed that this constituency wa.s, as wi* have 
already stated, extremely small, and tliat 
die whole .administration, down to the 
mnititest ramifications, being lodged soh*- 
ly in the hands of the government, its in¬ 
fluence IS much greater than persons ac¬ 
customed only to onr adimnistralivc ma¬ 
chinery would be ajit to suppose. On the 
23d of July, the king ojicncd the cham¬ 
bers W’ifb aspeecli whicli produced a very 
yiowerful efiect. Advcrlmg to tlie inter¬ 
nal state and interests of tlie coimtry, he 
d(*clared bis re-oliitioh to punish etiutilly 
tlie machinations of t'arlist c(ins[iiralors 
and of repuhllean, alarmists, lie stated 
that the Austrians, on the demand of 
France, had evaeuated the jiapal states; 
that the Belgic- foitn sses on the side oi‘ 
France were to he demolished ; and that 
the Portuguese fleet had lieeii captured. 
On the 27th, 28tli and 2btli of July, the 
eelebratiou of the three memorably days 
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of the previous year’s revolution took 
place, and was attendetl with great Kpleii- 
dor and popular euthinsiasm. - 'I'he fir^t 
day was devoted to the inauguration of 
till! brazen tablets in the Paiitlicoii, re¬ 
cording the hanics of the heroes who' 
fell 111 the cause of liberty—a very 
did and imposing ceremony. On the 
Olid day, Paris became one grcat^tair, 
will'll the jiopulntion gave themselves 
w holly u]) to joy imd mVrriment. ()n the 
2!)lli, there was a review, wliieli was ii 
grand speciaele. The king and royal 
family were every where received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. There were 
above 100,000 men under arms; and the 
cordi.iliiy winch jiervaded the ranks a(i- 
jienied almost to confound the rules of 
militaiy discipline. The election of the 
/m/<«i(j'{tliat IS, oftlic [ircsidciit and secre¬ 
taries of ilic sttindmg comniitt ’cs of the 
cluimlier ol'deputies) showed the strength 
of the rmiiistenal partj. Out of eighteen, 
the op|iOMtion earned only six. Rut 
tbc gicat trial of strength was to take 
place 111 the choice of the president of tie' 
cli.'uiiber. 'Pile friends of M. Laflittc li.'fd 
di'tcniimcd to elect him [ircsidcnt: die 
miiiislcrial candidate was (hrod dc I’Aiii: 
and till' jirimc mimsti'r lind dcelari'd that 
if till' foniicr was chosen he should im- 
medialelv retire. l.ii(lirt<', ihotigh by ii#"* 
iiieaiis with llie movcmeiit jiarlv, wassup- ' 
ported by llii'm a', an o|ipnsition ctinili- 
date, as well ;is iiy a laige body of hi.S 
li'ii'iids. Til' struggle, winch was severe, 
resulted u: till' I'lioice nf the miiiistcriai, 
by ,'1 pl’inililv of only three votes ahovi* 
i|i<' opposition c.'imhdate. Incon.'iequeiu'e ’ 
of till'•.smallness of the immstenal majori¬ 
ty, M. t.’ii-imir Perier resigned, and tie- 
ministry was dissnlvi'cl ; hut, on the inva¬ 
sion of Ih'lgium by the Dutch being com¬ 
municated by king Leopold, and a resolu¬ 
tion liirmed to si'iid .KkOOO French troops . 
to rejiel it, tliej consented to retain ofliew'’ 
for .some ^ime longer. The eflect of the 
nssiMaiice thus afforded to llelginrn, W'lll 
he found noticed in onr article Bet/num, 
giv'cri in this Aiifiendiv. Riots, in Paris 
and other jiarts of Frimee, for the inoSt 
insignificant cjiiises, and tli(' question of 
the abolition of hereditary jioerage, eoii- 
tiimed Riihji'cts of approhetision and agi-' . 
tafiori until the middle of St'jitetiiher. On - 
the Kith of that month, the fall of Warsaw 
to the Russians Nvas ofliciully aiinuinieed 
hy mini.sters to the chamber of deputies. 
This iiitclligeiice beeame at once the topic 
of conversation and indignant declama¬ 
tion m cvi'iy circle; and, on Friday, 
the 17th, “ W.'ir against Russia !’^ and 
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“Lt)ng live the braVe Poles!” were the 
' shouts of most fomiidable rioters in the 
P^ilais Royal and boulevards, who attack¬ 
ed the hotel of the tninister for foreign 
affairs, and committed many other out¬ 
rages. On the following day, the ininis- 
*^,teri 3 Pi^rier and Sel)astiani were burned in 
.f'lt^gy; and the vast nmltitude which had 
cong|^!gated could only be controlled Ity 
the mihtarv. The riots eoiitiiuied through¬ 
out the whoh; of Sunday, and, on Mon¬ 
day, were pmseoiited w'itlvreiiewed vio¬ 
lence, and the most dangerous cries and 
vociferations, as, “ Down with the king!” 
“■ Turn out the iniinsters!”&y.» The aji- 
jireliensioii of twenty of th(' ringleaders, 
who, asHcmhled in the retired apartment of 
.a ‘‘ecludcd dwcdiing,wine taken in tli(> act 
of arranging jilan-s for further riotous pro¬ 
ceedings, .‘iiid the, loyalty of the national 
guard and* soldiers of the line, friistraled 
the designs of the thsadccted; anil the ex- 
jilaiiations of the war nuiiister, Seliastiaiii, 
contrihuted materially to satisfy the iimids 
«if the more inlelhgi'iit of tlie citizens of 
Pans. “ Every pacific extution,” h(' said, 
“ had lieeii made to assist I'olaiid agauist 
Russia. Poland liad ;i,()00,()()() men, it was 
true; hut it liad neitherjioris,niouiitams, 
iior means of defence. Overtures, nevi-r- 
theless, had been made at St. PetershInL^ 
nBiiii,idRn‘ -i.i had heeii made to feel that tiic 
^ fall' of J'olaiid was a rjnestioii of interest 
to EiUropc. It had hci'ii jiroiniscd hy tin' 
ealmiet of Petcrshiirg, that the kuigdoni 
of Poland shouhl he preservisl; and in 
this all the great jiowers of I '.mojie con- 
Ciirred.” On the lOth of Oetoher, the 
anuiliilation of the lieieditaiy ipiality of 
the l’’reMeli peerage' was ('arned by an 
t>ve>r\vlii*lmiiig nia)ont_\,the mmihers hav¬ 
ing lieen ;W4 to W. With tiie exception 
of discontents in tlie provinces, Jiiid the 
discussions arising from tin* meaciires 
take.ii hy government against the etforls 
♦)f a finv of the r«‘fruc,tory <,“ditors of piih- 
he journals, affairs now, fiir some time, 
bore an asjieet of comparative tran(|uillitv. 
Such, 111 tlie hegiiining of Novi iiiher, was 
the internal state of Erance ; and its proba¬ 
bility of peae-e with other nations was 
cipially flatti^riog. The Momieur of the 
ii'id November contained a list of lU'wly- 
'.created nnii.-hereciitai-y peers, comprising 
Borne of the most distinguished leaders of 
the old IJiionapai teaii army ; namely, gen¬ 
erals Pniol, Drouot, Drouet, Jiounet, Ga¬ 
zan, Flab aiit. Excel mans, Lagrange, Dau- 
thonnrd, Rogiiiat, EafFurelli, &.c.; two ad¬ 
mirals, Jacob and Emeriaii; Marei (due 
dc liassano), count Pliilippe. de Sewir (tlie 
historian of the Russian campaign], Alex- 
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ander de la Rochefoucauld, &c.; also 
several scientific and literary characters, 
as the baron Cuvier, JC^assini and Gilbert 
des Voisins; with a few of the old no^ 
hk ‘ssc ofPVanee, viz. tlie prince de Beau- 
vieii, coirite de Tiircnne, marquksde Bize- 
nioiit, and others. I'he object of the king 
and miiiistei's, in these selections, appears 
to have been to corieiliatc all exciejit the 
republican party. This creation liad been 
rciiflered necessary from its liaving been 
siifiiciently ascertained‘that a iiiiijority of 
tlie jieers was not only against tlie aboli¬ 
tion (Tt‘ die liercditarj’ principle, hut had 
flctermined to niaiiitaiii their opinions in 
.s[iite of the dangers which might arise 
from such an (ipjiobition to the popular 
will. 'J'lie lull was earned tlirough that 
ehaiiiher (iJec. "i?', by a majority of thirty- 
six, exactly the number of iiow'jieers that 
liad been created. A lull also passed tlic 
two ebambers, banishing from France, for 
ever all the members of the elder luatich 
of the Boiirlioiis ami their descendants. 
Although disapfiroved of hy the ministers, 

It was carried by a large majority, w itb 
all ameiidinent, by which the penalty of 
dealli, .attaclied by the lull to avicdation of 
the jirohihitiou against entering the king-* 
dutii, was omitied. The .same lull, hy its 
second section, denounced tli< same seu- 
ti 111 c of perpetual exclusion against die 
family of Napoleon, The crowds that 
produced die n'jieatcd iiots vvliicli so Ire- 
ipu'iilly dislurhed the peace of Fans dur- 
1112 this year, wi'ie ]uiii‘'ipaHj,fiirnislied 
frotji the imillitmlcs ol’ iiiicnijiloycd men, 
wlioiii the un.sfeadincss of all relatioii.s, 
cous(‘qiiciit on the revolution, had dc- j 
prived of the means of support. Cicditj • 
tiade and mariiilactmes had all equally 
siilfered. ^'llC'•c rails, again, hy inereas- 
iiig the feeling of insecurity, augmciitod 
the mischiei; In die couisc of the autumn, 
tin; ehainbiTs laid votcil 18,000,0(K) francs 
to lie applied to the lelief of the maiiufac- 
tiirtrs, and 111 providing eniplojiiieiit for 
the jieople. In asking this grant, the niin- 
isti'r of commerce slated that the e.xistmg 
distress arose, m a great measure, from 
the riots so frc<|ueut iii the capital; hut it 
existed likewise in tlie jirovmices, and, at 
Ia'ciiis, led to disturbances niucli more 
seiioiis than those wliieli had molested 
Jfriiis. A suhuib <if that city, called the 
Croix Ruxse, is mhahited principally_hy 
weavers, as are also the suhmhs ol Vjiize, 

La Guillotiere, and l,.es Bretfeaux, the 
whole jiopnlutioii of these siihurlKS being 
about :ifi,000. The wcavc'rs, it apjiears, 
had Ijeen discontented ever since the rev¬ 
olution of 1830, which had eo materially 
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depressed tlieir trade that it was ]>arcly 
^possible to suhsi.st on their wages. Some 
time j)revi(Mis, they ktfd resolved on a tariff' 
or price-list, which, however, in conse¬ 
quence of the state of tlieir trade, llie mas- 
ter.' were conipe.lled to reject. On the 
2Ist of November, the workmen siinultu- 
neously struck for wages, and the tnniult 
iimneiiiately ('onimenced, ilie mob of the 
town, men, women and ehildn'ii, joining 
with the jnsiirgeiit weavers, many of them 
being armed. The national guard were 

• speedily called out; but their conduct on 
ffie occasion apiieara to have been eipiiv- 
ocal, and their interlerence fruitless. 'I'lie 
prefect of the police .and commandani of 
the garrison, general Onlonneau. emleav- 
ored in vain to jiaeil’ytbe rioti'rs, the num¬ 
ber .of whom, well supplied vvilli ariii', 
beciiiiK' hourly more foimidable. 'flie 
mob, at length,arter having been died on 
by the national guard, and sotne of them 
sabred bv lliecav.alry in lepealed elunges, 
becauie (les|)er.'ite, and .'itlaeked and di.s- 

• armed several bodies of the militarv, ami 
took two'eaimons . Hu wliieli. and their 
muskets, they <'ast balls during tiie night, 
at lie -dine tune barnc.iding the slreetsof 
then- .pinrtei. On the following dav.they 
attacked and Ixuit the tioops and national 
guard in every (|iiarler. Itmiiense multi¬ 
tudes from the faubourgs and the heights 
of La ('roiv Hiisse, inaielied on the Ho¬ 
tel de Ville, earrvmg the i»riiicipal jio.sis 
and budges by the vvaj, and driving hark 
the troops.* 'I'lie workmen in all paits of 
the town emeperaled in this mov('iiu'nt, 
by mqiaving tiu' stieeis. raising barnea- 
doos. ;ind tiring on the militarv fiom the 
windows. 'I'liey also burned the buildings 
of the octroi (fa\-lioiises), and seveia! 
dvvelling-)ioiis“s, from the windows of 
wlneli they bail observer! the (iniig of 
their opponents to pioeet'd. Noilimg wa' 
caiTied aw'av, bni all was burned or brok¬ 
en on lln'Sjrnt, vvitb the view of sliovving 

' that it was not [ilnnder w lmdi was sought. 
'I'hese troubles at Lyons were aiuioiinriMl 
at J*aris by tin' .Monilnn- of llie ‘iHd of 
November, in tjie sliape of a piivale le(t(>r, 
and caused the gn'aiest/'Veiteinent in tin* 
metropolis. On the vJ.'vth, tin' same pa])er 
published an ordinance of the kmg, ap¬ 
pointing the diike of Orleans and tin' mai- 
shal duke of J)alma|i,i fSonlt) to repair 
ifistat^tly to Lyons, ami take tin; m'ei'issary 
•steps for the suppression of the insurrec¬ 
tion. The troops of the liiu' being e\- 
pellcd from the city, on the 21th all was 
qnie.t. 'Phe shoj s and theatres vvi-re 
o]«-ned, and the, workmen ami their allies 
(among whom aro stated to have been 
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many of the national guard) vvi're in pos¬ 
session of the city, vvliieh w'as kept then 
ill a state of siege. Its nutliOiities l.u4 , 
heeii deposed by au iirsurreciiomuy moli, 
ami Its armed force ex pel hal ; jet, vvlnui 
victory had thu.s been obtained, the iii- 
siirgents of Ljojis instantly t'liili^iieed Uie #■ 
opportmiitj to recall and aekiiow ledge tfie 
civil aiithoriiies whom th»\v hadliMiiji'ora- 
rilv deposed, denying all political motive, 
ami simply demamliiig such regulations 
as slmuld secure tlu iii food. 'I'hc conse¬ 
quences of this oMraoidimiry state of af¬ 
fairs wi re, that order hecuinc peilect, and 
business abd |)leasiire were, al oiiee re¬ 
sumed, though the city WHS still viriuallv 
III possession of the in.siirgeats :ind tiieir 
partisans. On the 2-1 lli, the inimieipal 
council of Lyons voted the slim of l.'iOjUOO 
fiancs, tn punide lin the imniediati' m- 
ees'ities of tin* distressed vvorKmeii, Jiiid 
to allbrd succor to the vv oiiiided luid llieir 
liimilies. I'"’ or tiie same purpose', .-i pub¬ 
lic Mibscri]>lion vv as opened,'lo vv Inch die 
eoiitnhntions were considerable. From 
the most authentic accoiiiu.s it may Jie , 
c.illected, tlial the nitmher of killed, on 
botli sides, during the sanguinary conten¬ 
tion of' which l.yoiis was ilie sc< ne, w.as 
heiween .'iOd and (lOU : of wounded, the 
amount was imichniore eonsnli i.ihle. O n 
tlie Itll, the dilLe of Oik. ills and lliursll^?"* 
i'^onlt, w Itll a lormid.-dile e .coi t of natioiiai 
guards, tuiojis of tiie line, elia-se.urs and 
arlillery, eiileu'd the city wiihont mijiedi- 
meiit. 'File Jinnee was received by tJie 
imiyor o*' tiVOiis, who luldres'ed Ids royal 
liighncss, ami leceiveil a gracious rej*!).' 
'!'he troojis having lejiaiied to their quar- 
teis vvithont inteiniplion, an order of the 
day vv.is issued, dissolving the iiiilional 
g-iiard .if Lyons, (jiiihpliere, Croix Hiis.-e 
and Vaize, vvilli di'grn<-e, ami eomnmiid- 
ing the iii.st.'iiit siiriemler of their ariiu. 
'I'lie colonel of the tliii teeiitli regiment of 
the line was piililn ly i ashieriid liir sulHir- 
ing Ills soldaTS to he, (lis.-irnwiil, and the 
men of till' legiirienf were .severely re- , 
firoved. Measures wen; snhsequeiillv 
taken .-igamst .a poilioii of the prbss, stated ' 
lo liav(! eiieonraged the iiisiirui'etioii of 
the operatives of Lyons; and, the city he- • 
ing jil.'ieed under militarv government, 
amPiui jqiprelieiision liemg eiitertainecl ‘ 
that Its tranqiiillity would he again dis- 
turhed, the diike of Orleans and tlio vet¬ 
eran marshal returned to J'aris on Siiii- 
day, the 11th of Deeemher. Early' 

Ill tlie ye.ar 1K52, a I'onverition was 
filially cone-linU'd between the IJ. Slate.s 
and I'ninee, by which the latter agreed 
to pay the sum of 2.'i,000,000 of francs to 
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th^ foniipr, ill six niiriMal iij.<9talments of 
4,D>U,fi()G francs each, in full for all claims 
qf ihc citijums of tlic IT. States for unlaw¬ 
ful seizures^ ca|*turcs, sequestrations, or 
destructions of tlu.'ir vessels, cargoes, or 
other property, by that government; the 
formed ejigjiging to jiay, on its part, the 
.siAn of 1,500,000 francs, in six annual in- 
slaln^'iits, m full of all claims jiresented 
by I* ranee on behalf of her citizens. 
Austrian troops liaving enteieil the Ro¬ 
man lerrito]-y m January, for the piirjiose 
of maintaining the pupal power, the ex¬ 
istence of which was threatened by the 
subjects, a French force wassont to Italy, 
w'hich occiqiied Ancona, February ‘.22; 
blit this iiiovenient, winch bore a men¬ 
acing aspect, (lid not disturb the peace of 
Europe. In the end of March, the chol¬ 
era made its appearance m France, and, 
early in April, the prime iniinster was 
attacked b\ it. Ills dt>ath, which took 
place on the sixteenth of May, made no 
change m thesjiirit of the administration, 
wlinii has, up to the present time, b<“en 
conducted on the jirincijiles professe^l hy 
Casimir IV-rier on the thirteenth ot' 
Mariii, and carried into jiractice by him 
whih' h(‘ continned at the head of the 
governmeiit. The de))artmcnl of the in¬ 
terior was given to ]M. Moi>tali\et; but 
"Wo president of the council was named. 
While It IS ini|)ossihle to deny to the ad¬ 
ministration of M. IVrier the jirai-'C of 
Mgor in inaintaiiiiug order, it is to he le- 
gretted that it was not eondneted on more 
liberal and jiopiilai piinciples. 'liic in¬ 
cessant jiroseciitions of the pres', the 
gi’i'at iiuiiiIht of trials for political ol- 
fc'iict’s, and the risrid adherence to a con¬ 
servative policy. 111 a couiitrv in which so 
much was to be done to establish a la- 
tional, yet full and liiir degree of liberty, 
cannot be too seveniv cofidemiied. i'h<“ 
.close of the sessions of the chambers was 
haJ)toru‘d by' the alarm excited by the 
violence of the diseasi' in Pans, and they 
were soon after piorogiied. Pans was, 
soon after, again made the scene of 
blood.she.d. On occasion of the iimeral 
of general Laiiianpie, June .5, the, military 
liaving attempted'to dis|M‘rse the crowd, 
skirmishing continued tor several days, 
and the city wiSi declared to he uiuler 
martial law. Tlie jKipuluce were ftot 
overpowered without much slaughter, 
tind several distinguished men oJ the 
mouvemenl jiarty were niTOsU'd and tried 
liy a court-martial; but the ci'urt ol 
cassation pronounci'd their trial to lie 
illegal.—See, on this und^ other subjects 
relating to France since the revolution, 

; .39* 
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Sarrans’ Mimoires sur Lafayetk (2 vols., 
Paris, 18tl2).—At this distance from the 
scene of action, we cannot pretend to 
give any authentic information upon these 
and more recent transactions. We will 
merely add here, that, after protracted 
negotiations with the diflerent parties, the 
king did not reorganize the cahinet until 
the end of October, wlien it was thus 
foiiiK'd:—Marshal Soult, president of the 
ciiuncil (ill place of Ptiner) and minister 
(jfwar; the diiki- de Broglie, niinistcr of 
foreign aflitirs, in place ;if Se.hastiiuii, 
W'hose iiifinii liealth rciiih'red Jiis rctire- 
iiient necessnty ; Thiers, iimiister of the 
iiitiTior, 111 place of Moiitalivc't; M. llu- 
niaii succeeds fiaron Louis in the depart¬ 
ment of finance, and (imzot, (lirod de 
I’Aiii Ill tliat of imlilic iiistiiiction. M. 
Rartln', admiral dc Rigny, and count 
d’Aigont, retain rcsjtcclucly the seals, 
and the |iortfol]os of the ntainie, and of 
piihhc works.—We have now to give 
some aecomit of the slate of French 
aflinrs in Algiers. On rccciMiig intelli¬ 
gence of the overthrow of the old dynas¬ 
ty, till' army m Algicis immediately 
(leelared its adhesion to tlu' ik'W' ordei- 
of things ; nd, on the si'veiiteenth of 
August, till' tri-eolored flag already 
waved over the Casauha and the forts. 
rioMcral Chuisel was appointed to the 
goveiiimeiit of Algieis, m tin' looni of 
eoiint Bourmont ; :uid jiiihhe ojnnioii 
was pionouiieed m J.nor of llie per- 
uianinit ocenpation and colonization of 
ihe .'Mgerine leniloty. (ileneral Clau¬ 
se) was iiistnieted, lln refoie, to reduce 
to obedience all the provinces dejiendiait 
ii]H)ii Algier'-, and to jironiote eommerce 
and agneulfiiK', hy eneiuiraLnng tin- set¬ 
tlement of Fnrop(':iii emigrants. A 
model finiii was also instituted to ti'aeh 
the iiihahilaiits Ihe luvst mode of culti¬ 
vation; ;md Itiiid vviis sold to settlors foi 
two and a htilf francs an acre. The 
only commercial marts (in the territory' 
woie Algieis, Oiiin, Bona, and Bongia or 
Boiqeia: the three last vv('i(* yet to he 
occupied. In Oran (with 20,000 iiiliah- 
itants), vvliieh luid been restored to the 
(ley of Algiers liy l^imin, in hiisi- 

ne.ss was chiefly' earned on hy rtpiin- 
iards. Jiona, with a poinilatioii of t'OOO 
iiihahilaiits, situated iie.ii tin' ruins of 
lli ]>|)0 Begins, and Boiigia, foil}' leagues 
east from Algiers, belonged to the 
jiroviiiee of ('’oiistaiitine (with a capital 
of the same name, twenty days march 
from Algitrs), which had not .V('t heen 
reduced. . l^jioii this ione tract of countrx’ 
were neither towns nor v illages: and it 
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tv'as tht'rclnri' iRT.cKwtu^, if au expedition 
were sent «mt, tinu it should carry all its 
supplies. TJte luiyx^ led hy I’ootpatlis 
over liarren luouiuains, thi-ough various' 
tribes, v+hich had maiiitaiiKid their inde- 
fieiidenee even under llu‘ n'^R iiey. Un¬ 
der these ciiTunistances, Alffiers could 
uot he made the hose of operations, wliieli 
could he fixed onl\ at liona or Stora. The 
heyhc of Ilona therefore oeenpieil, 
and general t’iaiisel al-u made uninem- 
sion into the soiitli<-rn pimmce ofTitieri, 
where h»‘ jiaf.-^'d the Atlas, and dcli ated 
the troojis of llie l)e\. on the iv.’eniy-fii't 
f)f Nhnemhet. C>n the twetilx-second, 
3Iediah. the ancient liamiila, was occu- 
jiied, and. on tin' iwenty-tiiiid, tlie he\ 
gave' in his siibnnssion. lliu the ))eo])le 
v\ere hj no means sulijected. Tin-hey of 
Titteri vv:is sent to France, w hure a |iension 
ofl'i,()()Ofran<‘swassettled ii|ion inm; and 
the hey of Ur.an ^\as hkew ise deposod, and 
sent to Alexandria. Still, however, the 
war contnuieit. IMedi.di wii' e\.icijat('d, 
Oran ahandoiit'd, and it w.i's.od that the 
city of Algieis alone ^\ollld he letained. 
lint Soutliern Fiance pailicidarly remon¬ 
strate I against the tih.iiidoiiineiil oj a 
colon so import.lilt lor coninierce. (icii- 
cra! tJlanst'l now orgaiii/ed a coipsof 
‘jiiejiiilar A?ai)iaii ri.iop' [ztifirrsl. and de¬ 
termined to gne the pro\uii-es of (’on- 
.staniine tuid ()r;m to two 'rmii-iiiii jn iiiees, 
who should he tnhntaiy to Fiam <■. I?iit 
the go\ernment was dissatislied with lii^ 
measures, ;ind, in I’elmiaiy. Ir*:{l, de¬ 
clared the treaty which hi had made 
with Tunis, to ctiriy tins phin into elfeet 
(l)eeeniher Id), tp he nnll, on the gioimd 
tliat lie had exceeded his poueis. Cieis- 
eral lierthezene wa< :dso appointed No the 
command of thi' trooiis, aiihongh Fltuisel 
was allovxed to rettiin the tide of go\( rnor 
of the colony. 'I he warlike opi rations 
were coiitinued during tlie ensmng spring 
and Slimmer, and several exjiedilions 
xveie made into the interior, to chasti.se 
hostile inhes of Arabs, Jiedomns and 
t^ubyles, or ilerheis ; iiiit, on the afijiroaeh 
of the French troops, these wild hordes 
w'ould desert their villages, and disjierse, 
and then, again eollceting, hang upon 
their rear on their return. In (Jetoher, 
liona fell into the hands of the Cabyles; 
the colony was Mi|)porlcd at the expense 
of 1,OOC|,000 fhuRs a month, and, instiaid 
of proving a granary lor Southern I'l’aiice, 
as had been anticipated, w tis obliged to 
draw all its siijiplies from that country ; 
tfhd the goveruiiieni Ibund itself com- ' 
pelled,to support the emigrants who had 
settled there. In Novernlier, the popula¬ 


tion of Algiers had sunk to 20,000 souls,’ 
of whom 5000 were Jews. The French 
go\ernnieiit, therefore, at Ien|ttli, ‘detet- 
nnned to try the elfeet of a new organiza¬ 
tion of the ndininistiiition of the ip)lony: 
the mililnry and civil authorittes were 
intrusted to distinct ollicers. Oi? the firs! 
of 1 leeemher, the ilnke of Rovigo 
i_» I was aeeorifingly a}tj)oinfed tie ih'* 
niilitarv eomniaiid, and baron Ihehon w'as 
jilaced at the head id’the ei\il aduiini.stni- 
tion, as civil mti'iidant of the colony. 
The whole coast, from (’oiisttuiiine to 
(.Iran, was siihjee.ted to the irovernmenl 
of Nigiei-s'; tuid t/ie I'orlifieations of llus 
city Itself weie to !)(> strengthened hy the 
('rcciioii of se\en new liloi k-hoiises. 
Thus the deleniimation of the I'rench 
giweriimeiit to retain ]ieniian(|iit |)Os.m'.s- 
sioii of the new eoloiiy, was no longer 
doiihtliil, and will certainly hf* aeeoin- 
jihshed, unless till* stale ot' alRiirs in Eii-* 
ro|)e should compel Fiance to recall hei 
lioops ami aliamlnn die .M'nian sliori*. 
In the hegiiiniiig of IKi'J, the iinniher ol’ 
i'.uioiiean eolmiists ni Mgieis was about 
boot); and towards the elo-i'of January^, 
a iiewspapei, III l’'ren( h and Araliie, was 
e'lahlislied, iiiidei tlie title of .Vtouiteur 
.ll!>;<nr)i. Among the iiunieiou.s winks 
to \\liicli die oeeii[i.ilimi of’ Algieis lias 
linen use m Fiaiicr, we nieiitioii Renaii- 
ilot's 'Puhtidu dll Itii'iinniiL ft lit la I'illi’ 
i/'.IIlcd ffiiiii iiliiioii^ IKil) ; J-'eniel's 
('iimpii!:!^ii( d'.lfiiijuc fa l^•5l) (second edi¬ 
tion, Icd'i)' .Inchere.’tn de Si. Denys’s 
('onsidiralwiis .itatisliijuifi^ hislo7'iiiuf.‘<, 
iiiililairi'x, <‘t jioliliijiicit, fair la 7?fg6iic,’ 
d'dllfrir (with a nia|), 

Fui.f.stonk. (See Saiidsloiif.) 
l''i;iLi,i, Di hr OF. (."see Dinar.) 

Fui 'iTF\F.NTitiiA. lurtiindvra.) 
l'’t’i.ssi.i. (See ¥\isrli.] 

FiTi.Mrx’x'rixo (ioi.o. (.See Gold.) 
l‘’i;i,Mix'ATiNG J’owDKiis. (Scc A/frctt- 
/■iy, and Silvir.) 

Fiixni. (See Fondi.) 

FlRXAir-S Foil WAriMIX'fJ HoUSKs. 
(See Stores.) 

Furze is aeeidentally placed ■ before 
Far 'Prude. 

Fiex. (See /’mmcti.) 


o., 

(jIauexa. (Sec head.) / 
(lAui.EAssES. (See Galley.) 

(irAiuiLE. (Scc Murrain.) 
(iARivisiiMENT. {Bvv JlUachmfnt, For¬ 
eign-) 
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Warti.r SiVAKF., (St;c Strpent.) 
Gauntlopk. (Sop, GanUope.) ■' 
,(iAZNAVM)Es. (So,p Persia.) 

Genesee "Oil. (Sop lUluvim.) 
(Jeni.is, intulanio do, diPdat 1‘aris, in 
Dooodibor, 1880 , ul the ago of oigJity-fbiir 

ipEOROi^ JJark. (Sop Pinkmya Pu- 
brscei}^.) 

iJEoiu.'ii'M Sini's. (Soo Ild-.srlid.) 

• lord (j!o,orgo. (Soo Sarh- 

ville, Geoige.) 

(iHOh'is. (So<- f isiovs.) ' 

(■l*AM''rnn). (Soo Jemshld.) 

, , *»iovj«i, I'aolo. (Soo ypr/i/.v.^ 

(«iKARi>, Stoplioii. 'I'lii- Mii^idiir iiuli- 
viiiiial lia*- joralorod liiiiisoll' a siihjool of 
piibl.c iiiloi'ost. In' Jii^ laigo l) 0 (juo.s(.s lor 
|MiI>iio imiposo', ami doscinos a placo 
aujoti” iljoso roinarkalilo mon nlio lia\(‘ 
acl)io\('d j^'oar tilings with 'iiiall inoan^. 
Ho na-'lio) 11 ill the I'hoiioli < it\ ol’ lioi- 
, (loaiiN, iM the joar ITbO, of poor iiaioiils, 
find si'OMis to liaio P'ocnod jio ollior od- 
iioatmti than wli.it l^ iiii]iliod in tlio I’aot, 
tliat lio loainod to I'oad and miio uliilo a 
oliiid. During lii> long losidonoo in tins 
ootinlry, ul a lalor poriod of hi.s life, ho 
. ri( \'or iicijihrod a Millioicni hnowlo^lgo ol' 
the Engh^h hingnago to sjioak it ooiioot- 
1\ ; hnt tho njilno Mgoi of Ins na’d sn|)- 
111 a groat inoasnio. those doii- 
oionoK’s nhioh, to most oihoK', noiiid 
Iiiivo boon an insiipor.ablo bar to siiooi ss 
'in the world. Among tho ovonts of his 
Oiiri} \oiilh, iio iisod to spoak of tho ndi- 
oiilo to winch a dofoiniity in ono o\o 
oposoil hull, a.s a soiiioo of groat siitii i- 
nio. At tho :igo of ton oj twoKo ji am, 
ho wi'iit to llio W’o.st Indios m tho oa|iaoi- 
t\ of a oaliin-bnv, :ind alforward.s sailed 
front Now Yoik in tho sanio linmblo 
station. At tins tiiiio, hi.s doportinont was 
liighly pxotiiplary : and tho niastor of tho 
\oss(‘l iiiidor whom ho sailed was so 
iiiiioh (ileasod with his lidolili and indus¬ 
try, that ho .soon after iravo him the com¬ 
mand'of a small vessel, in wlnoh (jiiard 
iriado sinoral voyages to Now Oilotuis 
and other ports. His great frugality, and 
• his siiocoss III Mioli trifling siioonlations 
as ho oonld then engage in, put it m his 
[lowoPj before a Jong time, to heoonie jiart 
'Owner of a v<‘ssol,*ni whieli he oontinnod 
to sail as iiuistir. In l/til), (Jirai'd, then 
only , itineteon joars of ag<‘, established 
hirifeelfin ]*hiladel{)hia; and, in the coin-se 
of the next ye ar, he inairied Polly Luin, 
the pretty d'anghler of a oalkpr, then in 
her suveiiteenth year, and a sei vaiit girl 
in his neighborhood. 'Phis marriage, 
however, did not prove a happy one, 


owing to the asperity and violence of 
Giraid’s temper j and, at a later ]ieriod, ho 
sued for a divoroe ^ijitn his wife, who 
was ooiifmed 111 a lunatic hosjiital (hiring 
the last tweiitj-five years of.hcr lifi; (1790 
—IPllI). She 1)010 him only ono ohild, 
ivlic died in infancy. On tlio breaking 
out of the revolutionary war, his ooinniei- 
nal opeiations lioing iirteiriiptod, betook 
a little shop, and liillowed the trade of 
bottler and irioeer for several yeai-', wlien ' 
be again inteied the W'est India tiade; 
and from tins lime (178(1) lie ma} be con¬ 
sidered a neb man. Tlioiigli Giiard 
was. 111 geiieial, moiose in bis manners, 
ami liai'li iii Im di^posilion, vit lie dis- 
tinimislied liiiimell dining the prevalence 
ol tlie velkiw li'vei in I'hiladelpliia, in 
179;i, b\ Ins active bemwoli nee in aticiid- 
mg llie silk; ami on all oeea-'imis In 
inainfe.sted a singular leaihness to alford 
mediea! advice arnkjiemonal flssistanee to 
sm Ii ^iitllneis as came iimlei In-' notice, 
vv bile, at tiio same time, lie would nevi'i 
lehevc tlie distre-,>.e., of Ins Inmiils or 
relations, vvlietber oj'liod_v oi of tlie ]mrso, 
b\ ]>eeiiiiiai_\ aid. Ills next coiniiicieial 
enteijiiises were in the liast India liaile; » 
ami, :is i> v M known, be was siibse- 
(jnentlv engaged in banking till the pe- 
1 lod of Jus de.iili. Ill 18.'f!. The i’ollowiiig 
(lesei ipiion ol' lim jieisoii and inainiers is 
taken tiom llic Iho^i.ipliv of Ste|ihen 
(ill.lid, wiilteii bv Simpsoii (Plnladel- > 
pill,I, 18;{'.i):—Pew men made .so laid ti first 
impiession iijum tlie speei.itoi as Slepben 
(iiraid. Ills person vv.isttilogedii i imiire- 
]io.sse,.»ilig. Ills iiumble and vulgar e\te- 
1 lor, liis'eold, al.isli.ii'Ied and taeitnrii liab- 
its, (lidnot liiil to excite III tlie mind of tb(' • 
silperlicial ob.-eivei a leelnig iipproacbiiig 
to coiitemiit. He le.scrnliled a slioit and 
.sijiiare-Iiiiih old f.'oloi. His wall-eve and 
tlie eontrtist exliibiled bet v.ei ii Ins peisoii, 
bis babilmieiiis :iml Ins lln'tiiiie. coiiti ib- 
iited to eompleie a pietnie of the ino.st 
lepnlsive kiml. He was partiallv deaf in 
line ear. and liis conveisaiion w.'i-s di.s- 
figiired by a bioken Preneli dialect. Hu 
spoke, with li'w exceptions, only upon 
business; and tbon never .said nioio llian 
was necossarv to tlio propel imdeistand- 
ing of ins subject. \J'ben excited to 
anger, however, especially tiiiiom; Ins de- 
jiendants and workmen. Ins volulniiiy oi' 
tongue, tliongli not oonciied m tlie Inost 
refined langiiago, \v as vviiiioiil a paiiilJel. 
Ihit to eonipi'iisale I’or these 'ehnllitioiii» 
of lem}ier towards his niii iiois, ho had 
tho ail of eonciluitii.g tliom b\ tho most, 
fiisciiiating disjilavs of occasional good 
uaturo, which impres.«ed them M|ith die 
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most devoted readiness to serve him, 
His hnlnts of attending business were ex¬ 
tremely regular in lysicounting-house, and 
generally so in his bank. On discount 
(lays, b(J almost always entered the bank 
b(‘fween nine.and eleven o’clock in wijj- 
t(!r, and six and nine in suimner. It was 
his custom,-during the spring and sum¬ 
mer months, to spend an hour or two 
every morning in a garden attached to 
his bank, where he employed himself in 
pruning his vine.s, nursing his fig-tree and 
dri'Bsiug Ins shrubs. lie was buried in a 
Roman Catliolic burial-ground, but with¬ 
out any relurions ceremonies. Itis-liii- 
lune i\as jirohahly tin' largest ever left by 
any individual in the U. Statt's, and is 
estimated to amount to about eleven or 
twelve million dollars. It was disposed 
of in the following manner h> liis w ill:— 
To the Pennsylvania hosjalal (subject to 
an annuity of $‘200 to a ti'iiiale sla\e, 
whom he sets free), s.'lO.OOO; to the IVnn- 
sylvaiiia institution liir tlx' deaf and dumb, 
$‘20,000; to the oiphan a'-yliim of Phila¬ 
delphia, $10,000; to the controllers of 
the jiuhlie schools of PI iilfldeljibia,.^ 10,000: 
to the city eoriioratioii, to he inv ested, and 
the jixii- ato be applied annually to the 
jHirchase of fuel for the poor, .$10,000; to 
the society of siiip-in.isleis i'oi the relief of 
distressed inastcrs, their w'idovvs and chil¬ 
dren, $10,000 ; to the grand lodge of Peiin- 
sylv.'uiia, .$‘20,000; for a school for [loor 
white children in Passayunk, vv'here his 
farm was situated, $6000; legaiuesto indi¬ 
viduals, about$1’20,000; several anmiilies, 
aniountuig to about ,$1000; to the city of 
New Orleans, 10(X) acres oi im|)iov(‘(l laud 
in Potiisiaiia, and one third of‘207,000 
acres of ummjirov’ed lainl iii the same 
state, the remnmiiig two lliinl'^ heiiig Ik;- 
(pu'athed to the city of I’liiladelplua (the 
value of this laud is about $.)00,000); to 
the eity of Philadel|»hia, stock iii the 
Sidiuylkill navigation company, $l 10,000; 
for the erection and eiidovimieiit of a 
college for jioor white male or[»li,ms, tin' 
sum of .$‘2,000,000, vviih jirovisimi that, 
should this amount jirovc insuilieient, tlie 
nece.ssjiry sum shall lie taken fiom the 
residuary fund ; to Philndelphia, for eerr 
tain eity iiti]irovements, to be invested and 
tlui iniei’est amm.ally apiilied, .$.500,000; 
to the commoiivvealth of Pcuusylvania, to 
be applietl to miernal improvements by 
canals, .$,‘100,000; to tlie city ol' Philadel¬ 
phia, all his remaining real and iiersoiio! 
estate (no part of the I'ornier to be sold), 
estimat(*d at about ,$6,000,000, in aid ol‘ 
the orjilian’s college, if needed, iinjirove- 
ments of the city, and the relief of taxes. 


Glass Snake, (See Serpeiit.) ' 
Gnitni. (See JVttniiu^.) 

Gnidus. (See Cnidus.) • « 

Goitre (hronrlmceh)’, prohably.a cor¬ 
ruption of the l.atin gtdiar (t)ironf),enlk;‘d • 
by the (h'rnuins, kropf (throat); a tumor 
situated in front of the wiiidjiijie, and 
formed by the swelling of the tliyrrfjd 
gland. (See Ifmdpipe.) The goi^'o is 
eiiih'inie in the valleys of the Alps, and 
seems to be caused priiieipally by the 
heat, moisture, afid stagnation of the air, 
produced by the narrow and winding 
sliape of the v'alleys. It has also lieeii 
attributed,‘by some, to the use of coarae. 
and mdige.stihle food, of water charged 
witli lime, and oblauKvl from tlie inciting ’ 
of snow; but this opinion is now gime- 
rally abandoned. Tlie disease is some¬ 
times transmitted from tlie parent to the 
eliild, and, when it is bcredmiry, often 
exists from birth: wdien not so, it begins 
to show itst'lf towards the age of from 
seven to ten jears. If sometimes makes 
Us ajiiiearance at a much later jierioil of •- 
life, III jieiNUiis who tak<‘ up tlicir resi¬ 
dence late in legions when; it is endeinie. 
In.staiices of the ilisea.s(' have idso lieim 
known m other di.stricts ; hut they'are not 
commrfii. 'I'hi'Imhit of carry ing huideiis ' 
oil the head, Violent efl'orts of any sort, 
the iiidulgeiiee of violent ])assioiis, eliild^*"* 
liirili, ice., sometimes api'car to he the oe- 
e.Tsion of Iks di'v elopement. The causes 
of ih(' goitre are, !iir the most ii.art, the' 
same as tlioso of en'linism, and it is often 
tiiuiid to afllKi the same individuals; hut 
tlie diseases are not to he confouiKleil. 
(See Cntini.'im.) 'I'lie developemeiit of the 
timioi- is generally rekarded by the jin va- 
l(‘;iee of cold, dry weather, and lu omoted 
liy w arm.uid d.ami) wenth-'r; and it some¬ 
times disajipears entirely when the patient 
leaves the ml'ecU'd district. Various rem¬ 
edies, both inW riial and external, have 
been recommended. Ashes of sponge, 
soa)), alkaline and siilplmrous waters, and 
carlionate of soda, have been employed 
with success, fkmipressioii, friction, fii- 
migatioii, lotions of difl'erent kinds, and, 
in some instances, the knift*, have been 
resorted to; hut the use of the latter is • 
dangerous. 

(tomara Islands. (See Comoro.) 

Goosaniikr. (See Merganstr.) 

(JiiTiiK died at Weimar, March 2*2, 

Grammarians. (See i?/i«ionrians.) 

Gray Monks. (See Vtdlomhrosa.) 

Green Snake. (See Serpent.) 

(Jreene, ("liristopber, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the American revolutionary 
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arftjy, was born in 1737, in Warwick, a 
town of Rliodc Island. When still very 
y/jiiiifr, lie was elected a member of the 
colonial Ic^rslatiire, Irorn bis native place, 
and retaine<l bis seat nutil the conmieiice- 
ment of the revolution, wlien be was 
cbo.scn a,beiiteiiantin the Kentish guards. 
.S^iseiiiieiitly, in Mav, 177.'5, be was jiro- 
iiiote^l to the rank of major in “an army 
of ohservation,'' under the ordijr.- of bis 
reliitivo, general Nathaniel (Ireene. lie 
was soon afterward.s ap|)ointed to the 
coinmand of a comjiany in a regiment 
w'biMi fiirmi'd a juirt of the army destined 
to act against Canada, and. at the siege 
of Ciuebec, was taken jirisoner. In 
1777, Jiaving been jircvioiisly e\changed, 
be was intrusted, l>\ Washington, with 
the charge of fort Mercer, on the river 
Del.iviari', eommonl\ called lied Hank, a 
post of givat itnjiorlaiice, where he was 
attiicked by a large detachment of Hes¬ 
sians, under colonel count Donop. lie 
lejiulsed tin enemy, however; and among 
tlieirslain were Donoj* himself, and colo¬ 
nel M iiigi'i'ode, tiie second in commainl. 
For tins service congress voted edlo- 
mlti'ieene an elegant sword, which, in 
ITMi, was jiresiaited by geiieial Knox, 
secretary of war, to his elde-t son. In 
177H, (jJieene wa^ wnh the ainiy under 
Millivan, which, with tin' aid of a I'rench 
fleet under D’Mstaign, attempted to bieak 
lip the enemy’s jkisI on Khode Island, 
bill failed. He then retiiined to hea.l- 
(jiiarleis, and continued to .serve under 
'the coiiimander-in-cbief, until the sjnintr 
of 17H1, when, having been jiosted on the 
(Voton rivei, m advance of the army, he 
was surprised by a cm ps of lefiigees, and 
was baiharoiisly miiuh'ied, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age. 

(fitfooiRK, count, died at Pans, in 
May, 1831. 

GiTEGORiAN Chant. (See Music, Sq- 

Wal.) 

(Jros.s-Gi.ooau. (See Ulo^nn.) 

■ Grossui.au. (See ( larmt .) 
f Giianaco. (See lAama.) 

Guani.-hks. (Sue ('anaries.) 

Gokrrkuo was taken ui arms against 
the governtnent, and shot, in Februarv, 
1831. 

Guiudforu tSee, Mirth.) 

Gum-Tree. (See Tupelo.) 

Gdnnerv. In the body of the work, 
we referred to this bead the history of thi* 
different kinds of artillery which have 
been u.sod among difll'rerU nations. 3'he 
article intended to have bi i'ii inserted 
having been accidcTitally omitted, we 
give here the following sketch from the 


article Artillery, in the Encyclopadia Me-' 
tropoUtana. We propose, in this article, 
not to treat of artill^iy as a science, but 
simply to describe the several apparatuses, 
aiijiouitnicnts, &c., which constitute what 
18 eonimonly understood as the artillery 
of an army, prefacing that description by 
a hi.storical sketch of the progre.ss and 
''iiccessive changes which have taken 
jdac(‘ in this important btanch ot’llie niil- 
ilary ail. In the most ancient times, 

, whin war was made with ipiickni'ss and 
nnjietiiosity, the use of artillery was 
nnknovMi: the club and tht' dart were, 
iit this time, till' only iuslriinieiits of 
:itt;ick and deli nee; and li was proliubly 
some lime before tlic how and arrow 
V’. (’re tlioiiglit of as eflisisive wetijions. 
As tlie de,..iriti me means of’ allaek were, 
by the latter invention, made To ojierale at 
a distance, eorrevponding means of de¬ 
fence lieeaine neees>ary ; and tuinks of 
pees, interlaced with branches and snj)- 
jiorted with earth,ooiistiliitf'd the first for¬ 
tification, w Inch was afterwards imjiroved 
by subsiiliiting a wall with a jiarajiet, for 
sliooiing ariows at tlie assailants. After- 
vvaids. the walls were earned liiErlii-r, aiui 
lioles lel’t m tliem of snffieient si^e only I'' 
enable the aieliers to disch.trge tlieir ar¬ 
rows etheliially iijHin an enci. y. 'I’o at¬ 
tack, llierefori', w ilh any chance of siie- 
ec'-s, M)me |)uvveri’iil engine became ne- 
eessaiy to hattei down the walls: this 
cave rir-e to the batterinir tarn, vvliieli was 
jiiohaldy one ol’ the first engines of an¬ 
cient artillery. To what mite we are to 
lefer file invention of tins jioweriiil ma- 
ehiiie IS nnec'rtain. We aie informed, ni 
the Second Hook of (’Inomcles, that b'z- 
t'lah, who beuaii ins reign sUb years Ik>- 
forc tlie ('Ini'tran eia, “made in .leiiusa- 
leni engines, invented by eunning men, to 
be 11^)011 the towers and tiiion the hnl- 
waiks,'to shoot anows and great stones' 
withal.” It o therefore jirohable tliat the 
ram was at least known in tliose days, 
ahliongli we liave no disliiiet mi'iitimi of 
It till file time of Pericles the Allieniaii 
(10!* H. (’.). 'I'o ojijiose this jioweiful «ai- 
gm(‘ of attack, further means of defimee 
heeume necessary; and the invention ol’ 
balliKUu and eatajinltte resulted jiroh.ibly 
fiom this necessity. Hut these soon he- 
caiiie mstriinieiits not only of ilefenee hut 
of atlaek ; fiir, in llie siege of IMoiya 
(about !570H. C.), Dionysius, after liaving ^ 
iialtered down the forliflcnlion With his 
ranis, advanced to the, walls tovver.s rolled 
Ujion vvlieels, whence he galled iho bo- 
sieged vvitli eontniual volh'V's of stones 
and darts thrown from Ins catauultai 
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{Ancitrii Universal History^ \oI. vi.) A 
miijttbor of otlier instances are mcntion- 
M sf)on after this tiiijp, in wliicli machines 
of various descrijitions were employed 
botli for defence and attack, of which we 
may mention, in particular, the siege of 
Snguntum, by Hanmbal (21S> B. 0.), in 
which the Saguntiiies prevented his sol¬ 
diers from using the haltering ram by a 
continual hurling of darts, stones, and 
otlier missiles. From this time, tliese 
warlike engines increased, both in nuin- 
ber and in magnitude, to an almost in- 
eredibld extent, of w'hich the reader may 
form .some idea by the inventory that dif¬ 
ferent historians have given us*of tlio.se 
found in certain cities, w’hich had been 
obliged to capitulate to the enemi,anil 
by the enuinuratioii of those wlncli ac¬ 
companied particular arinic.s. 'riius we 
are",informed that Titus em|iIoi ed, m llie 
siege of .Teriisalem, three Imndied cala- 
pulla', of divers magnitudes, and forty bal- 
lista', of winch the lea.st projected stones 
of seveuty-fi\(‘ jiounds weiglif. \iid, 
when the consul ('eiisonus maiched 
against Carthage, aii<l obliged the inhab¬ 
itants to give up their arms, they surren¬ 
dered '> him two thoii.saiid machines 
propel for throwing darts and stones; 
and, afterw'ardo, when Seipio made him¬ 
self master of the same cilj.tlKre were 
no less than one hundred and twenty 
catapultfp of the larger .‘-ize, two hundred 
and eighty-one of the smaller, twentj- 
threi' of the larger ballistic, llity-tw'o of a 
ainaller kind, and an innumerabh' number 
of scorpions of dift’erent si/es, arms, and 
niihsile w(>a))ons. Two je.'iis pnwious to 
this. Marcellus had laid siege to tsyracuse, 
a city jiroverbially, fatal to tlie armies that 
attacked it. Arclmiiedes was at tliat lime 
resident in the cM\, and, ;ir the eiirnest 
silicitation of lliero, king of Sicily,‘ vert¬ 
ed the ))ow'('is of Ills mind in the iiiicn- 
tioii of artillery, and other warlike instru¬ 
ments. Marcellus hadlironght with him 
an enonnoiis engine, mounted on eight 
galleys, calk'd sumhucf, wdiicli Archime- 
■de.s destroyed by discharging at it single 
stones of enormous weight, while it was 
at a considerable distance from the walls. 
This was efti'cted by hiillista.'; hut he also 
emjiloyed crow's, grapjiles, and scorpions, 
by the former of w'hich the Roman ves¬ 
sels were lifted out of the w-iter by the 
prow, and plunged to the bottom of the 
sea. It would be useless to record the 
numerous other siegt s which took jilace 
between this period and the iuvi'iition of 
cannon, ’ where the,se instruments were 
employed. We shall tlu'rcforc now' 


endeavor to present the reader with 
the description of these several ma-. 
chines, according to the, best' autliorities. 
At the same time, it must be acktiowl- 
edgeil that the account of many of them 
is so very obscure, that it may be ques¬ 
tionable whether they am preewely such 
as those described by the ancient hi.st^ri- 
ans. The ancient artillery may be lyvided 
into three classes of machines, namely, 
first, those intended for })rojecling bodies; 
secondly, those for ayiproach and demoli¬ 
tion; thirdly, a miscellaiieouS class, used 
llir various otfensive operations. Of the 
iii-st classy the most inil>ortant are the 
ballistiB and catapultid, w'hich are, by 
some authors, conlliurided w'ith each oth¬ 
er; but, according to their etymology, 
ballista (from to .shoot or throw) is 
an engine for propelling stones, called 
IIKo petrAria, &rc.; 

whik' caliipulta (in Greek, KUTuniXTrif, from 
a B|M‘ar or dart) was an instrument 
emjiloyed to dart forth sjiea/'S or airows. 
The fiirce of the ballistie wa.s jirodigious. 
The sioiieii cast from them were of enor¬ 
mous weight, and of any form; and, for 
the furthei aimoyance of the besieged 
jilace, they would thiow into it fh’iii the 
ballista' dead bodie.s of iiieij and horse.s, 
heads, and deiaelied limbs. Athena'iis 
luentions one of thesi' balh.stie that threfl*" 
a stone of three talents, namely, about three 
hundred and .sixty' jiounds weight. G'u.sar 
employed thi'se inaehmes not oidy'to de- 
.slroy men, hut to halter dow'ii strong and 
high lower.s. We have already men¬ 
tioned the maeliiiics emjiloyed by 'Pitus 
against Jerusalem, some of wliieh, Josi'- 
jili'is states, jirojecled stones of a hundred 
weight; and Arelumcdcb is said to have 
cast bodies of twelve hundred jiounds, by 
mciHis of his liallista', against tlie Roman 
fleet, in liis defence of Syracuse, A bal¬ 
lista may be briefly described as a strong 
fiamc-work, snscejitible of easy separa¬ 
tion, flir the jiurjiosc of conveyance, and 
then of being rejoined in frame, having on 
each .side a toothed wln'el. The wheels'' 
have each a strong cross-piece. A strong 
coni, well stretched, jiasses several tunes 
from the eros-s-jilecc of one wheel to that 
of the (ijijiosite wlieol, and fonns thus sev¬ 
eral intersecting twists,“^it the centre of 
one of which is inserted the handle or 
stem of a cajiacious sjiooii. I'he wheels 
are turned liy means of pinions, and the 
cords fastened to the cross-jiioces arc made 
to twist more and more about each other. 
When, by this process, the twisted cprds 
have received a suflicient tension, the 
wheels and pinions are retained in their 
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plafees by tjio applicarion of a pall olr 
rachot. ^riiis dcine, the stein, vphich has 
w^pxed cord coiled closely about it to give 
it additioiialstrengfli, is brought down to 
the horizontal ])ositiuu by nieans of a 
windlass, and riitained tberc by another 
pall or devteiit. In this srofe of tilings, the 
boiiy which i( is intenjled to throw from 
the l^llista, is placed in the cavity of the 
s|K)on. At a given word, the detent is 
struck away with a mallet, and the stem, 
obeying the enormous elastic force winch 
now acts ni>on it, remounts, and dis- 
ehar|es the projectile with gr<“at impetu¬ 
osity. At the mouK'nt of tlieshscharge, 
the stern strHjes against tlie frame at a 
point where, to soften down the shock, a. 
thick horse-hair eiishiori is jilaceil. I'he 
machines called by the Homans lonncn- 
luin were only varieties of the bulhsta, and 
served to jwoject stones and other ponder¬ 
ous nuisses. According to Vitrtiv nis, the 
cords einpioyed in thcM- machines were 
made sometimes of hair, at otlieis of the 
I'owels of animals, pr<‘]tared like our cat¬ 
gut. All W’er<‘ not twisted by the sapie 
process, hill sometimes liy miviiis of a 
windla.ss, at otluTS liy toothed wheels, 
'file ultimate elT'ects, however, weie the 
same in all cases.— Of ifit Catajmlta. 
Tlit'se, as vve have lad'ore ohserved, were 
‘n»i{)loyed in throwing darts or arrows, 
which, St is said, WTre sometmies jioison- 
ed, and at others .set on lire. A eatapulta 
of the smallei kind eonsi.sts merely of .an 
' immense bow of elastic wiek(*r work, 
placed on a suitable carnage, and baving 
Its upper part diawii down by tlie liiree 
of several men apjilied to a .strong rope. 
Several unows arc' lodged upon asiiitable 
framh, and at diirerent elevations. Tire 
tiglilened cord being set at liberty by 
drawing outapin,tlio bent siirliiee, recov¬ 
ering itself by its natural elasticity, ad¬ 
vances to its original vertical ]»osilit)n, and 
flius drives belbre. it all the arrows with 
coiisiderabh; velocity\ This kind of cafa- 
pulta is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
as being enijiloyed at the siege of <'y finis, 
(-'atafiultu- of ibe huger kunl were much 
more powerful, and were used to slioot 
darts and arrows of groat length and 
weight. It is not unsfitly assimilated to a 
• broken bow, althobgli there ilb this diflet- 
once, that, in the, latter, the elastic force 
resides in the how itself, w'hereas here, as 
in the hallista, the elastic force is in the 
twisted ( Olds, betweim which the two iirifjs 
are inserted, not viTticallj’, as in the stem 
of the hallista, but horizontally. At the 
extremity of the two arms is attached a 
strong rope. Tlie’ twisted cords receive 
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their tension by means of wheel work, ■ 
and are kejit at the requiate twist by 
means of detents, as^a the hallista. The 
arms are also .strengthened by ligatures 
of waxed cord, as in the latter machine, 
'file impulsive energy of these machines 
*'ar exe(!(>ds the ideas we should Ibrm of 
them fiom their descrijitiun. It is said ' 
that Montfaucon fiossessed a small model 
el a catiipulta only live inches in length, 
wliich projecU'd its dart to the distance , 
of four hundred feet; and Folard, the 
learned editor of Polylnus, hud a model 
only a foot in eiich dimension, which jiro- • 
jielled iN dart with such force as to cause 
it to enter and riniiain in hard freestone at 
the distanei' of thirteen liupdred feet. 
Ca-saralso relates tliat, at. the siege of 
Marseilles,' the besieged fiiopelk'd, from 
the to]» of t(iejr walls, lieams of twelve 
feet long, armed at one end by fiointed 
won heads, which pierced fotir riiiiks of 
st(nit hurdles, and then stuck fiinily into 
till' earth.— Of the Scorjivm. 'I’his is an¬ 
other ol' the firojiellnig iniieliiiu's of the 
aneieiit.s, nnd is' jiiohahly of anterior date 
to thos(‘ we have hi'cn desenhing-, being 
liir inferior to them in its action, although # 
Still a very' |;; verf’nl engine. 'J’he pro- 
])elliiig power was produced by the de¬ 
scent of the weight jilaeed at tli(' shorter 
aim of the maehiiK', which laising iho 
longi'r aim, the ston(> was deliveied from 
the sling attached to it with a very con¬ 
siderable forei'; hut, as we have stated 
above, by a very tiifeiior on*- to that jiro- 
(iuec'il In th<' twisted cord in ihe hallista 
and eatapulta. It is nei'diess to add that 
tlie stone being disehaiged, tlie long arm 
was drawn down by manual slieiigt}i,and 
tlie maeliine lecliaigi'd by aiiolbi'r stone. 
Tins IS by some nutliois called a furidi- 
hallc. —'I'lie atfoballifitn is a smaller jiro- 
|)elling ajiparatiis, w incli might lie worked 
iiy one man. It is little more than a 
fixed bow, with a sim|de. nn'Cliaiiieal eoii- 
tnvanct'for bringing back the line. TJie 
above are tlie princiiial macbmes vvhieb 
the luicieiits possessed for distant mi'ans 
of annoyance. It still remains I'or iis to 
tli'seribe thosii eniployi'd on a near ap¬ 
proach to an enemy’s woiks for ilie dem¬ 
olition oftim .sahie, and tin',opposing en¬ 
gines of tlie besieged.— Mnchiina of .dp- 
proaih and Demolition. O/lh* Botlfnng' 
Ram. The aneionts employed two difler- 
enf maeliines of this kind, an aecoiiut of 
wliicli will be f(>und under the head Bat- 
fering Ram.—Movable 'Ihirir.t, Tortoises, 
&(•. The movable tovvc'rs employed by 
the ancients in their s eges, and which 
tlicy called hehpoles, wen* ollen of aa 
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nstonishhjg iiiagHitiulc. Vegctkii? de-- 
scribes tlieru as beyig fonrit'd of strong 
lanks. To prcseji-v them from risk ei 
re thrown fi-oin the w'alls of the besieg- 
e*! place, they were cov»“re»l witli raw 
hiilfs, or with pieces of woven horse-hair. 
Their height was proportional to the di- 
inensions of their bases, which were 
sometimes thirty feet septare, and their 
height forty or lifty feet. Soinetitncs their 
licight was still greater, that they might 
be above tlio walls, and e\en above the 
Slone towers of the city. Tliey w'ere sup¬ 
ported upon several htiudl wheels, by 
means of which they inigjit be moved 
from place to place, notwithstanding iIkmi 
euorinons size; and weight. It was gen¬ 
erally reckoni'd tliat the besieged jdaee 
w’as in imminent danger whenever the be¬ 
siegers had siiecoedeil in [daeiiig one of 
these near the walls. Tin* lielepolis Mas 
supplied w'Kh ladders, h\ mIiicIi Id inoniit 
from stage to stage ; and each singe jire- 
seiited Its iiarticnlar means of attack. In 
the lower one, then' na* eoiiiinoiili a 
ram; and the middli'stage, or a higher 
one, was fiinii'-hed Mitli a bridge, made 
of m nually-nitei>eetiiig levers, M'liieh 
coidd i.e easily prnji'efed out,and thereliy 
torni a cornniinneation lietwoen the tower 
and the mtiII. Ssometiiiies baskets, fixed to 
nrojccting levers, rained nifii, mIio Mere 
let down upon the wall. On tlie npjier 
stages were soldiers armed Mith haiherts, 
and archers, who eontinnally placed niion 
'be he.siegcd. Vitruvius <tates that the 
weiglit of the helepolis liroiiglit atrainsr 
Rhodes by Demetrius Meiglied 2tjO,()(K) 
iionnds, and that to man and iiiaii'envre 
It, employed 1}4()0 soldiers.—The torfuisr 
was a kind of moving sheet, used to de- 
t’end the assailants in their advaiiee niiop 
the place. These were also of great i:iag- 
mtiide. (Jne of those ('rilployed hvCa-sar, 
at the siege of Marseilles, was sixtv feet 
itiiig, and seived to cover t!ie space be¬ 
tween the helepolis and the city wall. In 
some instances, a long rank of these was 
placed end to end, a:id served as a com¬ 
plete protection to the soldiers. They 
were covered, as we have filreudy said, 
willi raw hides, or with moistened horse¬ 
hair, to jirotect tlieni fiorrfthe fire of the 
besieged .—Misnllantfnis Marhiiicx. Of 
Crows [corvl)an(l Clones. As, in tlie a])- 
plication of tlie engines last described, it 
was necessary for the besiegers to ap¬ 
proach close under the Malls of thi' be-’ 
,sieged city, it was n-itural that the latter 
should attempt a means of annoyance, or 
defence against their enemv, which 
might counteract their efforts. Tliis prob¬ 


ably gave rise to tin; hiachines we 'arc « 
aliout to describe, whicii were of different 
kinds, some being used in oieges, aijd 
otlii'i’s in'cngage.menJs at sea. The de-' 
Bcription we have of these engines, and 
of the e*ffecte produced by them, is scarce¬ 
ly credible. Plutarch informs, us that, 
M'heii Marcellus had advanced hisgalU'ys 
clo>e under the walls of Syracusj;, Ar- 
('hinieiles directed against them enormous 
niaclnnes, which,being projected forward, 
there were let down suddenly from them 
large beams, from which were siispcndi'd 
long vertical arms of rope, feuuirtated 
vvitli grappling hooks, which, laying liold 
of the vi'ssels, and rapidly elevating them, 
by the operation of eoniiter weights,iip.sct 
and sunk them to tlie bottom of the sea; 
or, after i-ai.siiig them by their jirows, and 
setting them as it wen; on the.ir poops, 
]ilmige(l them endvv'ise intoithe water. 

< )lhei-s, it IS said, lie swung round towards 
tlie shore by the apjilication of his cranes, 
and, idler M'iiirlliig tliem in the air, dashed 
them to iiiecesjin the rocks beneath. .’M- 
tlioiigh It IS impossible not to suspect 
some degree ol' e.\aggerntion in these 
staK'iiients, y t'l we e.amiot, at the stnne 
time, doubt lhal very powerful means of 
this kind were eniiiluyed in this eelehrated 
Meiji', m Mliich Areliimede.s, the jirince 
of (iK'cian niatheinatieians, jx'iTiirmed 
important |i:irl, and wiiere he at length 
fell beneath tlu' sword of one of the sol¬ 
diers of the (‘on([iU'ror.— Tin* tellcno w'as 
a ni.'iclinie emiiloyed for rai.silig a few 
soldiers liigiier tliaii the top of the euenij's 
wall, te .'Lscerlam what was going on 
wiiliui them, and sometimes for taking 
po.-sse.ssion of them, and thus facilitating 
the ‘'sc.'ilade. ]n the fiirmer instance, it 
was fii'iiied by a great pile driven mtotbc, 
ground, wliicli served as a fulernui t« a 
long h'ver, vvlneli was placed across it 
and balanced. At one of its extremities 
was a light wooden or wicker case, eapaf 
hie of holding a certain nnuiber of men, 
who, vv lieu the opposite end was drawn 
flown by (Uirds, wen' niised so as to be 
enabled to look over the walls, or to’, 
mount itpon them. Others were moMtit-' 
ffl on carriages .—Of modern JlrtUkry... 
At what lime gunpowder was first cm- 1 
))loyed Ifir the [uirpo.ses of w.ar, is very-. 
nticertain; but it is pretty evident that 
eamion were in use very early in the y' 
Ibiirteeiifh century ; but they were, off. 
course, of the rinh'st and nio.st nnciiltivut- 
ef! character. (See Cunpowder.) Their 
first donomniation was bombarde, frotu\t 
or hombo ct nrdore, on account of, 
the great noise produced by the discharge. 
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Tn early use of thtise maebinea, (hey 
were employed like those they supplanted, 
fir4J whlcJi W3 havedeHcribed, in throwing 
enormous stofies. They were therefore of 
immense calibre; ai^d, as the means of bor¬ 
ing iron masses of such magnitude were 
then wantpd, they were necessarily form¬ 
ed < 4 f iron bars,, titled together lengthwise, 
and confined l)y strong hoops of iron. 
H«inetTnies tlie bars were soldered togeth¬ 
er ; but, still, the hooj)s could not be dis- 
pi'iiseti with. There are soirm specimens 
of these early cannon preserved ais curtos- 
ities in the repository and royal arsenal 
at Woolwich.* All the ancient cannon are 
unnecessarily long and clumsy ; and we 
jiiay easily imagine that th*!ir carriages 
and appointments w*!re ei|nally heavy and 
unmanageable. We are informed, indeed, 
hy (iuiccianhui, in the first book of his 
history, that so ennihrous and unmanage- 
.ihhi were the cannon in the fouiteenth 
and fifteentli centuries, tliat they could 
only Ik‘ discharged at considerable inter¬ 
vals, namely,two or three limes in a day; 
so that the hesieged had sufficient time 
to repair, at their leisure, the d.-image 
which they had sustained ; and it not iin- 
Crequently happe-iied that the pieci’s burst, 

’ juid thus did more, injury to those who 
employed tliem than to tlioso they were 
iniimded to annoy. In when Ma¬ 
homet 11 battereil the wads of Constanti- 
no()lc, he is said to have used hoiiibynls 
which proji’ctod masses of twelvi' hundred 
{Kiiinds weight; and even iliiriiig the late 
wars, the 'J’lirks onijiloyed enormous 
stoii‘> mortars to proteiM the pas.sage of 
the Dardanelles. To trace, however, the 
various changes that havi* taken place in 
th(! coiistriK'tion, mai^gement, &c., of 
these arms, would far exceed the hunts 
of this article. We must p.iss, therefoi e, 
irom these early apjilicatioiis of cannon to 
the purposes of homhardineiit, to the lime 
(vlieii they began to be emjiloyed in the 
o|>pn fi<‘ld, at wliicli period they must 
havi'iiAdergoneeonsiderahle changes and 
ituprovemenls. Tjie Englisii appeal to 
,h^ve been the first to em|iloy eaniion m 
the field : and, as early as irUti, at the cel¬ 
ebrated battleofOressy, five of them were 
placed on a small hiil near liiat tillage, 
.and which ari said to have greatly coii- 
tril»iiled to the .itfainment of that victory', 
(laiiiion, however, were not cast in Eng¬ 
land fill some time in the sixteenth centu¬ 
ry, namelv, brass caiinoiiit about the yi^ar 
and those of iron in 1547. We 
read, indeed, of brass guns of a mneb ear¬ 
lier date; but whether they were formed 
of bars, or in what other way they were 
vcy.. Xiii. , • 40 .. 


constructed, \re are not informed. Not- ’ 
withstanding the improvements thus in¬ 
troduced in the formjtion of cannon, yet 
they were still, from a mistaken idea of the 
iiecessjty of ^reat length, exceedingly 
large a’lid unwieldy. Lohis XII had one 
eitst at Tours which carried a iiall of one 
hundred |)ouiids. Ono of these extraoi;- 
din.ary cannon was taken at the siege of 
Dieii, in 1.54{), hy don John de Castro, and 
was very lat**iy preserved in the castle of 
St. Julian dc JRaira, near Lisbon. The 
length of It is twenty feet and seven 
inciie.s; its diameter, in the ^niddle, is six 
feet and three inches; and it threw' a 1ml? 

' of one hiindied jioiiiids. 'I’liere is a 
IIindoo.staii iiiseription upon it, which 
says it was made A. 1). 1400. Although, 
diirfrig the sixieeiith eentiiry, the size of 
caiinoti Svas considerahly diminished, and 
a more tasteful form given to their exteri¬ 
or, still SOUK! few W'lTC made jof what we 
now consider a prodigious magnitude, 
highly orimiiiented, and hearing a variety 
of mottoes, and dignified with names of 
various imjiort. (.See Cannon.)—Artillery 
for thr MrW. This w'as formerly divided 
into ihrei! classes, namely, hattalion guns, 
anillery of tin* park, and horse artillery. 
The battalion guns included all the light 
pieces .attaelied to regiments . f the line, 
whieli they aecomjiamed m all their ma- 
nuMivres, to cover and siijiporl them. Ill 
the Eiurlish service, there were two six- 
pounders .attaelied to each battalKiii. 

I’l r 

The Ereiicli had two fuiir-poiiiulers. 
'I'lie Danes “ two three-jKuiiiders. 
The Austrians “ throe siv-poiuideis. 


'I’he Prussiiiiis 


two 


two 


SIX pounders, 
first line. 
if thi<‘e-|)ouiidei f 


I 


^ si'coiid line. 

I’he Haiioveriiiiis two thiee-pouiidei's. 

This practice i^, however, now discontin¬ 
ued III the liritish service ; and, in lieu of 
Imttalioii guns, the artillery is formed into 
brigades of foot, ;iik1 troops of hoise arlil- 
leiy, the forrnei being attaehed to tjlie 
iiifiinlry, and the latti'r to the cavaliy. 
This eluuige has taken (iliice on the siip- 
j'osit.ou that the eoiiden.sed fire of lhe“e 
hiigades and tioops produeis a iniicli 
greater efieet than could he expect-'d iVoiii 
the divided action of battalion guns. The 
hrigadi'B of foot artilleiy Iiiim' either five 
medium twelve-pouiidei-s, and a luiavy 
five and a half inch howitzer; five nine- 
jioiindcrs, and a ?iea\y five and a half inch 
howitzer; five king six-poiinders, w’itb a • 
heavv five and a half inch howitzer; five ^ * 
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ligiit eiX'iJoiindefs, with n light five and a 
halfinoh fiowifcipr; oraix tliree-ifounders, 
when acting in a jnoiintainoiis country. 
Tile iiino-pounders, however, were much 
ill use in the late campaigns, as they an¬ 
swered better to the French <‘ight-pound- 
iTS, to whicli tlioy were generally ojifiosed. 
—Horse ArWlcry. A troop of horse arid 
lory in the llritish service has generally 
five light aix-poundei's, and one light five 
and a half inch howitzer. The French 
have commonly cight-pounders, and a 
six-inch howit/er attached to their troops 
of Imrse artillery .—Park of ^liillcry. 
I’his, in addition to the requisite jiropor- 
lion of hglil guns, to replace such as may 
be disabled or taken, contains some ord¬ 
nance of d heavier ealilire ; hut the nature 
and (juaniily of it depend on jiaiiiciilar 
eireiirn! tiuices. These areeighti>en-|iound- 
ers, twelve-pounders, and eight-incli liow- 
ilz'-rs, for the ]nirpose of foiimng liaitenes 
of position; defending entrenched posts; 
breaking down hridgi's; disltxlguig aii 
enemy from Uunpor.iry work-, or old t‘as- 
tles, fortified in order to impede the march 
of an army for a short lime, e. 'I'liese 
do n >t always follow an aimy m all its 
ino\< lents; hut still they are generally 
So placed that they may lx- brought iiji in 
a short t’liu; wli.Ti ciiTmiislanees require 
it. The jiark also should contain spare 
carnages*storts and ammuniiion for every 
description of ordnance to he eiiqiloyed ; 
a jionton or boat eijuipage, and a mova¬ 
ble magazine in wagons or carts liir in¬ 
fantry and cavalry.— .fh liUcry for a Sief'r. 
'rills of course contains, besides a iniuiber 
of jiieces of the kind we have 1 mm n de- 
sciiiimg, a quantity of heavy ordnance, 
the parlicular number of which, however, 
dcjiends upon circumstances; hut the 
proportion of the difi'erent kinds is g» ner- 
ally something like tlie following, namely : 
'J'he number of heavy guns benig deter¬ 
mined upon, the number of 

Moruirs (H-in. to Id-in.), about one third. 
Stnall mortars, “ ahoni one fourth. 

Heavy howitzers, “ about one I'lghth. 

The following are the nnmbe.-s iirul cali¬ 
bre of the»ordnance demandi*d for the 
siege of Lisle, by the late sir William 
Congreve:— 

a twenty-four popnders. 

128 ten-inch mortars. 

8 eight-inch mortars. 

20 five and a half incli nioriar-. 

« 

These numbers,’ it will lie pcrceiveil, do 
not exactly agree with the above rule ; 


and, indeed, no title can be made to apply 
generally to all iiases.—The artillery for 
the defence of a garrison is very sim^ar 
to that emjiloyed in the siegfe. 

(iiMNOTus Flectricus. (See Elec 
triral Eel.) ' 

a 

H. 

HAniUA.N. (See ./Adrian.) 

Ham VON. (See A'ing^/i^/tcr.) 

11A r,EP, (See . Aleppo.) 

Halifax, Marquis of. *(See Saville, 
George.) 

Hardwk kk, Loro. (Seelor/re, PAi/t/i.) 

Harrifu. (S(m! IformJ.) 

Harvest Flv. (S<’c LkkusL) 

Harnfst Moon. (See Afoon.) 

lUniLKh. (See A/n?7, Coal of. 

Haiowi'i/., eount, died at Vienna la 
Fein nary. 18:12. 

ll.Mi-.i c., Ka'i-ar. (.hi the Ivvcnty-sixth 
of May, 1828, a yontli of about sixteen or 
seventeen years of agr, who was muililc 
lo speak, and .-ceiiied almost meapahle 
of walking or blaiuhng, was found in the 
siiiM-is of IMiircmhiTg, by one id'die I'lli- 
/.('iis of that |ilacc. In his liimd wiib a* 
letter addreSN'd to the captain of one of 
ihe e.uahy companies thiTt*. He whs 
entirely ignoiant of the uses of dillercnt 
ohjei-t--, had liHle or no eommaiid over Ins 
hands ami feet, and, wlien spoken to, he 
imder'-lood I'.jihitig that was said to him, 
and onh lepised by a few words of im- 
mlelhefole gihherish. As he apjieured 
hungry' and thirstv, food and drink were 
h,ought to him ; hut, on tasting a hit of 
meat that was otfereil to him, hcre|e(Tcd it 
with -igns of disgust, w'liieh were rcfuiat- 
ed on his taking a few drops of iM'cr into 
his iiiontli. (hia|ien being put into his 
hand, lie wioie, in plain h’tters, Kaspar 
Hauser, 'file letter, vvhieh we have ho- 
fore menlioiied, was dated “Havurian 
Fioniiers, plaiM; nameless;” its ^airport 
wiLs, that the hoy had, been left with tlie 
Witter, who was a [loor lahore.r, m Octo- 
Ihm, 1812, and who, not knowing his 
jiarents, liad brought him up in his 
hoiLSC, vvilhout allowing him to stir out 
of it. note, aeeorrqjiaiiying this letter,, 
hontaiiied these words: “His fiither was 
one ol'tlie light eavalry: send him, when 
he is seventeen years old, to Nuremberg, 
for his father iwas stationed there. lie 
wa.s horn April 20, 1812. I am a poor 
girl, and caimut snp])ort liirn: his fkther 
is dead.” '[’he lad was about four feet 
nine inches in heiglit, well formed, and 
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atcHlt ; his rountpiiancp dpatitutp of ex- 
prpHsioH, atid his py^s stariiig-and hoavy ; 
hig Lands (Iclicatciy fornipd', and hia fpct 
did not apptar to have i)ei,n suhjertod 
to the nsnal preasiire of sliops. Jlis dress 
was ehiefly old and coarse, hut his jacket 
ha<l the appearance of u frock coat, with 
ihe^kiils cut off, and h’ls jtantuloons whre 
of a finer quality tlian thos(> worn by 
peasatfks. The analofny of liis legs, ast' 
apiieared by a stdisequent extmiination, 
presented sonie singular de^iatiol)s from 
the rominon formation. At Niiiemberg, 
he vfas treated with Kindness, and was 
gfjiduallv taneht the use of .language. 
Jul} 11, h(“ was \isited by Voii I'euer- 
baeh (q. v.), Ihuii whose painjililet Kas- 
par Jfansrr, lieisprd einca yvrhnvhrns 
am SceUidehen dca Mvnsrlun (iif which a 


Heater Shield. (See Skidd.) 

Hectogramme. (See Gramme.) 

Helsingoer. [See Elsinore.) . , 

Helvig, Amalia von? died in 181^. 

Hemicrajvia. (See Megrim.) 

Hemispiiekes of IVHtonEBURG, (See 
Guerictce.) ■ ' 

Hex. (See Cork.) 

Hertogeinbosch. (See Bois-le-Duc.) 

Hesfeuia. (See Haiy.) 

Hiopmeni. (See s?/>£oK<(.) 

lli.sxoM. (Set; Tophef.) 

Hoar Frost. Freezing.) 

Hobart, .lohn lleniy, doctor of divin¬ 
ity, late bishop of the Protestant Fijiisco- 
pal ehureli in the state of New York, was 
lioni at_ Philadelphia, on the fourteenth 
of Septeuibei, 177.'). After receiving an 
eleiiietOary education in that city, at the 


translation has been [lublished in Poston, *Ej)iscopal actuleniy, and m the college. 


JKiy), we hate extr.Tcted tlii' contents ol 
this article., Hauser was not the n able to 
gi\ean intelligible account of hunself; but 
he was soon after renioAed to tlie hou.‘-<‘ 
of ;i school-master in the place, where 
he graduall\ acipiired llu‘ knowh'dge of 
filings and of language. In the suniiin'r 
of JS21I. he w 'as able to gne, in w'riting, 
Ids recollections of events pretious to his 
■“ coming into the woild at Nn)emberg,”as 
he ('\|)r<*ss. d himself. It h;.d tnretidj been 
iwntioned that he was jinqiaring suc'i .in 
account, when, in the month id’ ftetober, 
lie was found Ij ing in the cellar, coieied 
with blood, and with a gtish on his head, 
which, when he had recovered from the 
effect of the wound. In* stiid had been in¬ 
flicted b\ a black man; but no clew to this 
afliur has Aet bei'ii disco\eied. I'lie ac¬ 
count of hims(;lf above ;dlud(>d to, as g* eii 
by Feiarbach, is, that he had always been 
confined in a dark lioie, in whieli be hail 
always sat upright, and had mwer seen 
any juasoii or thing, noi heard any sound ; 
Jnit when he avAoke from sleej), he used 
to find a loaf of bread and a i>ilcher of 
watqr by him. The man who came to 
him had, however, not long, la'foie re¬ 
moving liini, filueed some jinper hefoie 
him, jint a jiencil in Ins liaqd, and 
taught him to make eertain eharae- 
ters, which he afterwards aninsed hun- 
Bolf with eojiymg, wdlhont altachingdany 
signifieution to tfteui. Finally, the man 
had carried him out of Ins jinsoii; hut he 
appeared to ha\e little aiupiaintanee with 
any thing that hajipened after that event, 
till he was left in Nitretnherg. Sneh is 
the singular story related eoneermng 
Kas|)ar HaustT, ol’ which tlie reader will 
find further details in the woik already 
mentioi^d.. 


h(' entered the iitinersily of Princeton^ 
<Tt tlie age of filleen, where ho graduated 
in 17!).‘l, w ith the lir.«t honors of his class, 
and, for seieral yeais, di^chaigcd the 
(Inlies of a tutor. In I7{*H, he was ad-» 
mitted to lioly orders in Pliiladeljihia, by 
bishop \\'liit(‘, who hud piiwionsly di¬ 
rected Ins iheologieal studies. He then 
enti'fed njton h's eeelesiaslieal duties, and 
ofi'ciated snreessMclv at Ovilad and 
F nwer J)nhl i,, in tlie eoinitj e<i’Philadel¬ 
phia ; at New Pnmswi<-k, New Jersey; 
and at Hanqistead, ' Long I'lland. In 
18(l(), he was afjpointed assistant luinfstcr 
of 'riniity ehineli, in the city ot' New 
ork, and, in IHll, he was eonserrated 
bishop of the New^ Y<iil< diocese. The 
duties of this ofliee lie eontinned to dis¬ 
charge, witli nnieiiiiUiiig zeal, iiniil the 
jieiiod of liis death,'AAInch occurred on 
the lAAclftli oft^cptcniher, IKIO, at Auhum, 
Fa_\ iiga eomiiA, N'cav Voik, m tlie fifty- 
fifiii yeaV of Ins ago. Pishop Hobart Was 
a ijian of an eliiTgeiie s|)iril, and great 
activity, and an aiili' knd learned diAine. 
I’lie Fpiscojial (liiireh is iiiilehted to him 
for various compilations—the (^omjmnion 
for the Altar; rotiqmnion for t|ie Festi¬ 
vals and Fasts of the I’rotestant Ejiiseo- 
jial (’Imrch ; the Clei g\ man’s Companion ; 
Conqiamoii for the Pook of Common 
Prayer; Collection of I’.ssays on 1'lpi.sco- 
])acj ; the Chi isliaii's Manual of Faith 
and DpAoiion. His original woiks nri' 
till' A()ol()gy for Ajiostolic Order, and 
two A olnmes of .sermons, besides nume¬ 
rous sermous and traet.s jnihli.slied in a 
separate form. Mueli of Ins time, during 
live.yeni's, was spent iiiVditnig and great¬ 
ly eulaigitig 1 >’Oa1a ami Munt’s Com- 
mentury on the Scriptures. The two 
volumes of sermoii.s were published ic 
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Loudon, wlion lif whs on a visit to tlmt nailing tnctal shoes upon thn feet of 


city ; and tlierc, also, was Ijitst puhlishcd 
n sermon which - lie.preaciied U» the cuu- 
gregntion of'Enfflii^i.l’roteBtaius, in Rome, 
on Easter Sutidaj, the thnxl of April,’ 

• 182 ri, on oeea.siot^ of a e»>ll(*etion for the 
benefit of the Vauciois, or Waldenses, in 
Piedmont. The. opinions of bishop llo- 

I iMU't, both as to doetnne, and discipline, 
were positive and liiglf-toned; but he 
won, from a \oi^ numerous and wide 
acquaintance, a degree ol' pemmal regard* 
and honor wliicli few pri'lates of his age 
had acquired. 

IIoG^fosE Sfhi’Ent. (See Sc.rpoits.) 

lIonDAts. (rice Fcsth'oLs.) 

IIoloff.KlVES. {See fJinlUh.) 

Holy Thlksday. (Si'c Aaceimon- 
hay.) 

Honf.ystonk. (Sc*i’ Mrllile.) 

Hooni'.n S?t\KE. (See Cnhni da Vti- 
prllo.) 

HooKAit. (See Pi/ie, Smonuiv;.] 

HoFE, Tiiomas, dieil in .lust 

•liefore his death ai>pean'd In'- Essays on 
the Prospeet.s ot'Man (It';]!,;! \oK., H>.o.). 

Horn Mi’su, lit (Sc ■ //«.fs-ore 

Huntinu; JMnsir.] 

^ IIoR''i- J’wiMi. (See Rarf.t.) 

Mon.'i^ "lUoF’-'. "I'lie practice of afll\- 
ing plates or pieees of metal to the li'ot 
of lior.'.es, wliieb eoii.slitiites -.o miicdi of 
the hlacksnuth’s biiMiiesj., is geiu'i-.-dly al¬ 
lowed to be of great antiquity ; though 
at wliat period it wtis lii'-l uiliodueed ap- 
]>ears hy no means eeitam Aneient clas¬ 
sic WTiters frequently mention ihe defl-necs 
of hoisej,’ le«!t, in terms smiilru to those 
used when they sjieak of shoes in gene¬ 
ral : the}' likewise mention tliem tis lieing 
of meial. We are told by Siietonms that 
Nero, when he took short joiirii'ey.s, was 
always drawn by nuiles which had silver 
Sinn'S ; and those of Ins wife Poppiea, ae- 

• cording to Pliny, Jiad slioes of i,mld. 
There is uotliinir, iiowever,dediieihlefiurn 
the Roman wnti^s. winch etui liiirlj lui- 
thori/e ilie heliei; that m ihc former etmo 
any thing rnoie is meiuit tlMii meie ehi- 
rurgical bandages, or socks of some kmd ; 
nor in the, latter, that tin- shoes oi'precious 
metal were any thing else- than ihm slips, 
attached over the hoof liy way of orna¬ 
ment, and rt'nunahle at jileastire; at all 
events, there is ^o ground to suppose that 
they were connected with soles perma¬ 
nently fastened with nails to the corneous 
substance of the loot, acceding to the 
method of inodera times. The figures 
on ancient nionniTieiits atford still feebler 
evidence of the very early origin wliich 
some authors have claimed for the art of 


iiorses. According to BecKmauti, the 
(beck yvord ac'Xivata, which, 4je IS cop- 
Vmeed, signifies horse-shoes,'Buch a@ are 
u.scd at iircsent, occurs for the first time 
in the ninth century, in the works of the 
emperor Leo; and this nntiiimty.of horse¬ 
shoes, he, adds, is tn some n«*asure t^i- 
tirmed hy their Iming mentioned in the 
wnting.s of Italian, English and I'Tericb 
writers of the same centurj. The word 
occurs, in the tenth eeutury, in the Tar- 
tint of tiie emperor (/on.staiitine, yvhere 
he say.s, that a certain nmhher of potinds * 
of iron sliould lit' given out from the im- 
jlenal stores to make srlcnain, and othei 
horse liiruitnre. Eustatlmis, who wrote 
in till' tw'elith century, uses I lie same 
term in tin* same sense as that in yyhieli it 
is here inter[)reteil. “ When oiii’ eon- 
s'idei>,” says Beekmaim, “ that the „n, 
or 1 , lielongcil to horse furniture; 

tiiat they were made of iron ; that, as 
i’uistalhiiis says, they yveri’ placed nndei 
the hoofs of the horses ; that tlii’ woid 
si'cnis lo show' its di'niation Irom the 
I'i’ioii-hke form ot' shoi'.^, sueli iw tie it"' 
nsisl lit present; and, lastly, tliai naii-; 
w< le lu I’essarv to 'li.-si' stlriiaia ,—I tlioik 
iM'yentitri't.*'I m'’ liiih , withe'., .ci} ■ 
f ar ot" ernic:. that this word was em- 
]>lo\ed To siijnifv lioi.se-shues of tlu' S'lnn' 
kind ,'is ours; and that they were known, 
il’ not earlier, at least in il’.e ninth eentii- 
rv."’ 'file same a.ithor mentions that, 
wiien till' marqiiis ,,f 'I'lKseany, one of the 
rielii'si linnet sol Ins time, went to meet 
Ih'atiiK, his tiride, mother of the well 
knowti ftlutilda, about the yi'ar 1038, his 
w htfle train weie so magnilieently dt < i 
ratet!, teat hi^ horsi's were shod not with 
iron, hilt with ‘iKer. 3'lie nails even’ 
w't're ot’ tlu same metal; and when any 
ol" tlii'iii tiropped out, they belonged to 
those who found them. The iriait)nis 
appeals to have mutated Ni'ro: luit this* 
aeeount, wiiich is in verse, may he only a 
fiction. If is well known, however, that 
an iimhassador to tlie court of" P’niiier' . 
indulged in a similar fiilly, to attract 
admitation foi iiia opulence and gene¬ 
rosity ; liaving had lii.s horse shod W'ltli • 
.silver slioes .so slightly attached, that, by . 
purposely enryetting liie animal, they . ( 
were shaken off, and allowed to be jacked 
up hy the pojailuei'! I'hO folloW'ing pas¬ 
sage on this subject is likewisi'from llepk- 
minin: “ Daniel, the historian, seems to 
give ns to understand tJiot, in the ninth ••• 
eentury, horses wero not shod always, 
but on ly in the time of frost, and on other 
p,.rticn!ar obcasionfl.' The practice of 
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shoeing: appears to have been'introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror. 
We are iiifurnted tliat this sovereign gave 
tne city of’Northampton, as a fief, to a 
certain jx-rson, in consideration of his 
paying a staled stun yearly for the shoeing 
td' hoi'se,ft; and it is believed that Henry 
dt^Ferrers, who came over with Wilhaiii, 
and ivhose descendants bear in tiieir arms 
six Horst'-slioes, received tha^ surname 
because he was intrusted with the inspw- 
tion of the 1‘aiTiers^/ernVrc (fromycr- 
rum, iron) signifjjng, ni French, a bug of 
instruments used in the shoeing of horst's. 
,'J’liat tlie jiraiticc of sjioeing horses in 
England may Jia\e become more common 
after the coiujiiest may easily be conceived; 
and It is certain that a ^iinber of smitJis 
came over with the Norman arm}; hut 
that the tiling was not new at the imic is 
clear, froi^i the historical fact, that Wel- 
bcck, in Noitinghamshire, the v eiy estate 
on which, at tlfw day,stanil tin' cajiacious 
.stahles fiirmcrly bclonjring to that famous 
wntci* on liorseniansliip, the duke of 
Newcasth', was, before ihe eoiniuest, the 
property of an old isjixon tcntiiit in capitc, 
natuf'd (lamclhcrc, who, accojdmgto Dug- 
dalc, held of the kmg two ('nntriitri^ of* 
laud, h\ the s.ervice of shoeing the kitig’s 
jiidfi'cy on all four lect, with the king’s, 
^ails, as oft as tho king shmdd lie at liis 
manor of iNlanslicId ; and if ho should 
lame the |»alfrcy, then he should give the 
king anotlier palfrey of four marks jiriee. 
Heiiire the invention of metal shoes, eon- 
sulorahle attention, as may well be sup- 
jiosed, was paid to the streiigthemiig and 
iiardeiiing the hoofs of horses, esjH'Cially 
of those emjiloyi'd in wtir; and various 
whimsieal nitaiiods of producing these 
effects are still extant in the works of 
those who haie treated on the niieieiit 
niciatgc. Notw ithstanding, however, that 
attention, tia ie is but too good reason 
*to belieic, fiom incidental pas.sages ni 
the writers of (‘arh times, that dread¬ 
ful havoc must frequently *liavc taken 
' jtlaee amoiigsL and dreadful sulferings 
have heeii enduri'd by, those noble an¬ 
imals, of whose preservation, even in 
imhtarv service, so iniieh care is tuk(*ii 
in modern times, and to which pres¬ 
ervation the art of shoeing espoeially 
eondiiet's. That the hoi-ses of the nn- 
cii’tits were never sliod in war, is the 
n])iiiion oD Ib ckrnanii; nor does it oji- 
]Miar that conclusive evidence, to the con¬ 
trary has been adduced. When Mithri- 
dates was besieging Cyzicus, be was 
obliged to send his cavalry to Dithynia, 
because the hoofe of the liorses were en- 
1 . 40* 
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iirely Spoiled and worn out. In fire Latin ’ 
translation of Appian, it'is added,•that 
this was occasioned by the horses not 
having shoes j but tITcre are no such 
words in the original, which seems rather, 
to afford a strong proof th.at in the army 
of Mithridatcs there was nothing of the 
kind. The case seems to have been the 
same in the army of Alexander; for we x 
are told by Diodorus Siculus, that with ‘ 
uniiiieniipted marehirig the hoofs of the ‘ 
horses were totally broken and destroyed. 

All instance of a like kind is to be found 
in (’innanuis, where the cavalry were 
obliged to be left behind, as they had suf- 
feiril considerably in the hoofs; “ an 
evil,” says the lustonan, “to which horses 
are often liable.” 

Hospitai.eus. (See John, SL, Knights 

of-) 

Hmmo.x. This artist died in 18^8. 

House Snake. (See Serpent.) 

Huber died at (ieneva, in 1832, at the 
age of eiglity-oiie ye:u-&. 

llrj.ANs. (See (Ilan.s.) 

lIum’HKEYs, David, l.L.I).,nnmster of 
the F. State.s to the court of S[iftin„\yas 
the .son of the rev'erend Daniel Hum- 
])hre}s, of Deri'v, Coimeeticut, and born '*" 
in 1753. He was educated at 'i tde col¬ 
lege, and gi'iiduated in 1771,witli a distui- 
giii'lii vl rejiiiUitiou for talents, energ} of 
eliaracK*!', and seicnlifie and liteiaiyae- 
i|mrcmeiits. Soon after iJie eommeiiee- 
nieiit of the levolutiunary vv;u', he enter¬ 
ed the American armv, and was .suc- 
ce-.sivel} an aid to generals Pai'.ons, Put¬ 
nam and dreeiK'. In 177P, he was ap- 
jiointed one of the aids of Wasliington, 
and remained in his family till the'close 
of tho war, eiijovmg his high eonfidenee, 
frietidshtp and palioiiage. He left'the 
arm} with tla* iniik of colonel. When 
Franklin. ,'\ilams and .liireiMiu were, ui 
1784, appointed eoiniui.'-.sioners for nego- ' 
tiating treaties#.with foieigii powers, he 
was cliosei! secretary ^f tin* legation, and 
attended tlietn in that eiipaeity to Pans 
ajid London. In 171*1, he was sent am¬ 
bassador to the court of Lisbon, and, in 
]7!>7, apjxniited minister [>leiii|X)tentiary 
to■ that of IMailnd. He eonchided trea¬ 
ties of jx’iiee with the he} of Trqioli and 
the <le} of Algiers. On his return fmrii 
Sjiaiii, he- iraiisjx'rfed to New England 
100 sheep, of the Merino race, which 
proved a valuable acipiisitic'ii to the agri¬ 
cultural and manufacturing interests. 
'While in the militai’y si’rvdce, he publish¬ 
ed a jiatriotii* jiociii, aedreased to the 
American armies, and. after the w'ar, an¬ 
other. on the liappiiie.ss and future glory 
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of, America. In 1789, he f,^iv€ to the 
■.I>ubliothe fife of (leiieral I’utuani, ahd, 

, during liisr(".iden<'ejn Europe, piiblislutd 
several poems on sliojools connected with 
.the Amerirari i evolution. Alle.r his re¬ 
turn to the IT. States, he reside.d ohietly in 
Connecticut, and, in 181*2, was ajipointed 
to the coiuinand of the veteran voliiii- 
j tenrs of that state, witli tlie rank of gen¬ 
eral. He died at New Haven, Eeh. 21, 

• 1818 , aged si\ty-fi\e years. 

JiltlotocKi.r. (.Si-e Dropsy.) 

tH’DRociASK \ein. (See/Vj(,mc.'?f?'/.) 

IlYiiRovtrrKA. (See Dropsy.) 

Mydrosta tk' lir.i'. 'Wiis is one iif 
tho-M; hafijiy invc'utions that imvi .spuing 
from the practical apjilication of scK-nce 
in llie wants of life. It not only deliglil.s 
us hy its ingenious tiov city and "le.it sim¬ 
plicity, hut commands a still dct'per m- 
te.rest when w'c, consider the ij'lief winch 
jt wall ad’ord in nmnmerahle ( a-e-- ot' pn>- 
traeted sutfering, u here hitherto the pa¬ 
tient has been eonsnlered in a cn at mea'-- 
uro beyond the [lower of tin' physician. 
In all diseases where the system ha- been 
mucji elifeehled and tlie [lalient long con¬ 
fined to bed, tin' eiu niation of the blood 
""^goes on so ini|M'rfeetly, in some Of tho.se 
jiail- the body that are more iirime- 
diati'ly and more constantly siibjecied to 
piossiire, that they trenin'iilly mortify, or 
lose their vitality. 'I’he dead jiarts thii- 
formed become ti continual source of ir>- 
ritation, often cvbausting the [laticnt’s 
strength hy a slow decay, where otiicr- 
wisc c\ery hope might have l>een enter- 
taiiii'd of ri'coverv; and wlii'ii he dees 
siiTYive, tJiey ari' removed i<olely hy the 
slow [irocess of nlceratioii, dining a ti- 
dioiis eonvalescenco. 'I'he hydrostatic 
bed will initigati; or entirely nimtive these 
evils; and even when tliey a|i|)e:ir m ti 
milder form, .still it beeorne.s of the ut¬ 
most value, Ifoin the eertainty with wlneh 
those sonrees of irrittitio» .are lemoved, 
that arise from llie*inequality of jiressiire 
in a eornmon lied, and [ircvent that re¬ 
freshing sleep vvhn h it is always .such an 
object to [troenre. Tins bed is eoii-triict- 
ed in the following manner;—A trough 
bLv feet long, two fan fiix (or nine) indies 
broad, and one fiiot dei p, is filled to the 
depth of six or .seven inches with water, 
and » sheet of water-proof India nihhcr , 
clotli placed upon it. It is fixed and 
firmly cemented at the upper iiait of the, 
.trough, being of such a si/e as to bang 
down loosely in the inside, and floating 
'on Uio surfaeij of the water, which ad¬ 
mits, therefore, of the most jierfcct free¬ 
dom of motion. A light hair mattress is 


placed upon tbo water-proof elot)», tifion 
wdiidi the pillow and bed-clothes tu-e to 
be [ilaeed. .When ilio patient«re»ta upon 
it, 111 ' at once experiences the 8ur|)U6sin^., 
sotlncss of the hydrostatic bed: he is • 
placed nearly in Uie Bame eonditkai as 
vviieii floating in water, the fluid..suppcirt. 
being [irevenled from tOHching him, Ivt^y- 
ever, hy the peculiar manner in wliudi it 
IS seah'd, hermeiieally, as it were, vvithiti 
the water-proof cloth, and by llie inter¬ 
vening mattress. The hydrostatic bed 
was invented, a short time since, in Lon¬ 
don, under the following eneumstuilt^es, 
by doctor Aiiiutt, the aiilbor of the Ele-, 
uietifs of IMiysie.s:—A lady, who bad 
.suffered inncb, after a premature confine 
iiieiit. from a eon^hiuittion and succession 
of low fever, jaundice, &e., and wiio.se 
b.iek bad sioiiglied (mortified) in .si'veral 
places, was at last so miicb exbuiusted, in 
eon'.eqiieiice of the latter, that she was 
eonsnlered in tiie nio.st iniiniiienl danger, 
,*'^lie generally fainted when the wmunds 
til her back were dressed, and vvuS [lar'S- 
mg (lays .and nights of uniiiterrujited suf¬ 
fering, as the [iresMiK' even of an air-fiil- 
low iijid o'*easioiied moitifeation. l)o» 
lor .Ainott reflected that the siijipor*' id' 
watei to a flo.'itmg body is so iiiiii’oimly 
difliised that every thoiisaiidtii part of an 
mch of the itil’erior snriaee has, as # 
vviTc, ll^ own sejmrjite liquid [tiliar, and 
no on" part hiaiis the load of its neigh¬ 
bor; that a jiej'Koii resting in a bath is 
nearly thus su|»jtorle(l; that tins patient 
might he laid upon the fiiee of/ a liaiii, 
over which a large sheet of the water- . 
proof India rubber cloth vviis [irevionsly 
tliro'vn; she being rendered siiflicii ntly 
beoyanr liy a soft maUri ss placed benvuili 
iier; thus would slie. rejioee on the face 
of the water, like a swan on its jilumage, 
without sensible pressure any wliere, and 
almost as if tin' weight of her body wen* 
annihilated. The jiri'ssiire of tin'atmos¬ 
phere on oin\bodies is fifteen jioutids per 
.square meb of its surface, lint, bocuuse 
uniformly difliised, is not felt, '^rfie 
pre.ssiiri' of a livator bath, o^ depth to 
cover tlie body, is less than half a pound 
jte.r ineli, and is similarly unperceived. 

A lied having been made ,on this plan, . 
and the patient placed oH it, she was in¬ 
stantly ndieved in a remarkable degree, 
and enjoyed a calm and txainpiil sleep; 
she awoke refreshed ; she passed the next 
night much better lliau usual, and on 
the following day, it was found that all 
the sores bad assumed a healthy appear¬ 
ance : the healing from that time went on 
rapidly, and no new sloughs werg formsd., 
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When ihc patient tv ns $rst laid upon the 
* bed, her -niotlipr asked her tyliere the 
down pilltfws, whicli she' before had 
used, were lo he placed; to which she 
answered, that s}»e knew not, for that she 
felt no pain to direct; in fact, site neede<i 
them no more.—The hydrostatic l)ed will 
be.wseful, not merely iti extreme cases, 
such tlie altov'e, hut also in etery iil- 
slance where there is restlessness or want' 
of sleep, from the irksome leehn{>; com- 
mnnicated hy that inetpjality of pn'ssure 
which is necessarily jierceived in ete^y 
comdion bed, and to which the body be¬ 
comes so rcinarkaltly sensible,'when tii- 
ti;rued or enleehlod, as when sutl'ering 
I’rom disease'. The vsensation which is 
cxperiinccd hy a person rechmng on a 
hyilrostatic h(“d is uncommonly jiletis- 
in«t. It IS easy to change the position 
with a "vefy feeble cfliirt. The jiatieiit 
also ean always take a litlh exerci-e at^ 
pleasure, with tlie sliglitcst everlion, from* 
the facility' with which the water can he 
nioved—a ciicunistaiice which will jiro\e 
highly grateliil to those who liavi* hc^ii 
long confined lo lied. 

IIydrotiiorax. (See Dropsy.) 

Hrnuus. (See Serpent.) 


leotJola- 


leoxooitAFHY. (See Iron.) 

InEOi.oi.v. (.Sei' Ijangvoee.) 
lnTi„ (Sec Pastoral.) 

Ir.MEMTi'. (.See Titaniutn.) 

IsiAr.Fs, AiniR\T10.N OK. (Se 
trip and konoclnsts.) 

J M R o s s I Mi . (St'c Km ho . s . si >?g.) 

.Intar.natio.x. (See (irannlallon.) 
Imif.mmtv Bili,. (See Laiv of Ih- 
ieption.) 

IivK.RTi 1 . (See Mechanlr!^) 
Tnka.nticide. Parental afli’Ction seems 
so deci>ly rootcil in niankiml, hy ti w i.se 
]irovihi(m fiu' the proieclion of the ofT- 
sjinng, that, without acflial evidence, it 
would be (hfliciilt to credit tlie exti'iit lo 
which intiuiticide has extended. It is 
said, by Ki iischeniinkow',tbat there are fe- 
• males in Knmscliitka w'ho use herbs and 
conjui-niioiis to jirnent conception, and 
that they jirocnre abortions by means of 
jioisonous medicines, wlierein they are 
assisted by skilful old women. Macken¬ 
zie, the tnw eller across the North Ameri¬ 
can continent, affini'is that the women of 
tlie'Knistenaux freijucntly procure abor¬ 
tion, to avoid the distress consequent on 


taking care of and maintaining their chil- ■ 
dren. The Eskimaiix, 'inhabiting the 
.sliores of Hudson’s Imyjj according to El¬ 
lis, constrain their wives to obtain fre- 
qiiciit ahoitions for the same cause, by 
means of an herb corrunoii in that couii- 
tiy : and an older autiior, Denys, says, 
that if a woman of Nortli AnKjrica be- i 
came pregnant while suckling her child, 
she ohtamed ahortioii; alleging, that nurs¬ 
ing one at a tune was enough. Other 
examjiles nnglit he given; for proriiring 
ahojiioii IS eoiimion over the world, and 
must, lo a certmn extent, prevail where 
misfortune or disgrace attends the birth of 
the offspring. 'I’here js too great reason 
for considering these niotives us the cause 
of iiifaritieide, where the child is actually 
honi. The instances of it are innumcra- 
hle, th 9 ugh arising also fiom different 
causes. Among the inhuhitaiits of the 
Kiiiile islands, it i^ customary to destroy 
one of twins. The American Indians,in 
llic neighhorhood of Bcihice, are said to 
do so, from believing tliat the birth of two 
children proves the infidelity of the moth 
er. Kolheii informs ns, that the ugliest 
of llofleiitot female twins is put to death, 
under the pr'" ‘\t that a mother cannot 
suckle two females at once. At least one 
of twins was wont to he destroyed with 
tlie Kamtseliadales; and in ISevi ilollaiid, 
the weakest and lightest is (juiekly siiflii- 
ented hy' the mother. As there is greater 
d'ftienlty exjierieuced in pnpjiorting-l’ee- 
hle ami siekly childn ii, oi those laboring 
under |irominent personal inipcrfeetioiis, 
so the parents !ia\e had less hesitation in 
liereaxing them of evistenee. Diodorus 
relates, that all deformed ehildreii in Ta- 
yirohaiia, whieli we suppose is Ceylon, 
wre jHit to death. Unnitiis Curtins says 
the same of tllo^e in the kingdom of Sojrtii- 
tn.s. rroinising children were reared in 
Sparta; the others w'l re destioyed; nor 
could parents sjiarc those whom they 
cliosi', as they were submitted to the ex¬ 
amination of eertaiii persons, and, if weak 
or deformed, were flyown into a cat cm 
(icmelli (.^arcri was told in Paragoa, one 
of the Plnli})]mio islands, thtit children 
horn with imperfections, which would aji- 
parenlly disable thorn from working, wrre 
put alive into a Imllov^' cane, and buried. 
Tliese cruel expeilients must lietiewi'd 
as the result of necessity rather tlian of 
choice'; because, in countries where each 
has to de^teudj on his ovmi personal exer- . 
tion for a iirecariotis subsistence, tlicre is 
no room to provide for the helpl'ess. It 
has even been seen, that, by a barbarous 
custom, originating from a similar source, 
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when a limn perishoil, his widow and or- 
hans were put to death; not ft-oin the 
esire of shedding Jdood, hut bccatiae the 
survivors had no means of supporting 
tiiem. In Greenland, when the mother 
of an infant at tlw breast died, the child 
was buried along’with her, if the father 
and relations could not find a nurse. At 
tlie jiresent dnt’, it seeins an invariable 
practice of tlie savages of New Holland 
to inter the sucking iidhiit in the same 
grave with its departed mother; nay, the 
father is the first to heap the earth oter 
the bodies of both. Xo concern is testi¬ 
fied by the relatives for its fate. "Pticy 
seem satisfied that tliis is what ought to 
be done ; for their own helidess condition 
deprives them of the means of providing 
for a being still more helpli'ss than tlieni- 
.sclves.—The. sources of infiniticide inav, 
in general, be, traced to necessity, siijicr- 
stition, the love of pleasure, and shame. 
In most countries, it is the l^■tnale ofi- 
spring which is doomed to destpictioii, 
while, the mides are spared; tinis, if the 
twins of the New Hollandei be of a dif¬ 
ferent sox, It i« tlie daimhter alone that 

f ierisbes. Dobn/lioffer relate.'., that he 
las I '.own mothers amom; the Abi[»o-' 
mail', a South .\merican tribe, who de¬ 
stroyed the who!'' ofisjniiitr as hoon :ls 
they were born ; but others more com¬ 
monly sjiared the mains than the females, 
The ancient Arabians, especiiyiv those of 
the tribes Koreish and Keiuliih, were 
accustomed to iiiirv their daiiLditers, fiom 
the apprehension of inabihtv to provide 
for tiiem, as also, it is said, fiom the grief 
which would be felt on their becoming 
captives, or from their immoral conduct. 
Cv the injnneiions of' IVloliammed, the 
praetice is supjiosed to have been aliol- 
ihlied ill Aralna. Probably it never w7is 
universal tlieie. .As the Ilrili.sli 'lomm- 
ions extended to the nortli-vveal of the 
Indian pemnsul i, a eertain race, called .la- 
rejahs, was found in the province of (bi- 
zenit, and the distiiet of (hilcb, where 
civilization liad made eoiitiderahle ail- 
vanees, and wliere the nature of tlie 
country removed all apprehensions of 
want. Tins race destroyed all their 
daughters at the moment of their liirtli. 
The British residenl, lieutenant-colonel 
Walker, at length siieeeeded in ahohsliing 
a custom bo revolting to humanity. Other 
instances may be given of that infanticide 
which is not restricted to females. Kras- 
cheninikow says, tliat there are some of 
the Kamtscbadnle women so untmtural 
as to destroy their children when horn, or 
throw them alive to the rlogs. The mis¬ 


sionaries afirni that the Bo.sjcsmans, or 
Bushmen, an African tribe, whose history > 
IB little known, take, no gl’eat care «Mf 
their children; that they kill them with- < 
out remorse on various oecu-sioiis, ns when 
they are ill shiified, or when they are in 
want of food.” It is generally agreed, 
lliiit infanticide is nnivei-sal in (’hina^Pbe- 
ing either inuuediateiy coumiitted^by the 
hands of the parents, or resulting from 
exposure to the infliK'iu'e of'the. elements 
The exjiosure of children was a privilege 
comiiioiiiy sanetioned among the ancients: 
it'wii'' so prevalent, that /Elian celebrates 
the linmi|niTy of the 'I’helmns, who de¬ 
creed capital punishment against it: nev- 
erthele.ss, vvliere, tlie parents were in 
ertv, they might offer tlie child for a price, 
to tlie niagistnites, who, ha\ mg brought it 
lip, were eiilitred to sell it for a slave. Al¬ 
most ail the children exposi^l in China 
are fi'iiialcs; and the number, though it 
be dillieult to apjiroximate the truth, is 
eertauilj very great. 31r. Barrow eorn- 
pute.s, from tlieuio«t aiitlieiitie data wliielt 
may he deduced from the slatemeiit of 
the missionaries, that it is not le.ss lliaii 
!)00() m Pekin, the capital, and as many 
ill the prhvinees. .A more jiowerf'iil mo¬ 
tive for mfiinlieide than all the rest, is that 
imhomided leseendariey vvlueli .sii|)ersti- 
tion sometimes gams ever tile hiiiifiiii. 
mind. 'Pile jiraeiiee of the moderns, 
however, is not so explicit in tins resjieet 
as what we may collect from antiijnity. 

It IS said iliiit tlie Kiimtsebadales destroy 
tlieireliild'eii ifliorn diinngstoi ms, tliougli 
the iiec' ssity of doing so may he averlerP 
by eoniiirntious. ’^rive indigenous iiihub- 
ila'ifs ol’ Abidagiisear and Ceylon are like- 
vvisi aroused of iiifiiritieide, should the, 
epo(;h rvf tlie birth of a child he declared 
uufortiiiiate by their priests and astrolo¬ 
gers. Ceitain periods of time, as the 
iiioiitlis of M.areii and April, the la.st week 
of every iiyonlli, togeilier with every 
I’liursdiiv iuid J'riday, are judged onii' 
nous. 'Pile child horn at the.se titties will 
either he luiimateil by evil propeiisiliis, or 
occasion nilmhefli'ssdisasters, fiom which 
exemjition is piirebased by the saeriflee 
of its life. IVliuikiud have been jirotie to 
imbrue tlieir bands in each otiier’s blood, 
to projiitinte or iifipen.sd their sanguinary 
deities; but of all olPerings, eliildr|fii were 
deemed the most acceptable, being a sne- 
rificc of what was the most precious to 
[tarenls. The Moahifes offered up their 
eliildren for propitiation in de.sperate eu- 
terprises. Thus, “ when the king of Mo- 
ah saw that the battle was too sore, for 
him, he took with him 700 men that drew 
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swdrdp, to break through even unfo the 
king of Edom; hut they could not. Then 
he took his, eldest'.son, that should have 
■ reigned in his sUad, and offered him for 
a humt-offering upon the wall,” (2 Kirt^s 
iii, 2t.) Again, it is said that Dalak, king 
of Moah. consulting Dalaain, the son of 
Decji' of Mesopotamia, and calling on him 
to ■come and curse his enemies, exclaimed, 
“Whft-ewith shall 1 come |)cforcthe Lord, 
and how myself before the liigli God,’ 
Simll I come before him with hnrnt-offer- 
ings, with calvc's of a year old ’ Will the 
LonHie pleased with thousands of nuns, 
or with ten thousand riveis of t)il r Shall 
J give my firstdxu n for my transgressions, 
tlic fruit of my liody for the sin of my 
.souP” (jMirah vi, 7) W'e read that IJa- 
milcar, On roc('i\iiig similar intcliigener-, 
attended \vith alarming circumstances, im¬ 
mediately #iei/ed on a hoy, tmd ofli-red 
him for a sacrifice to tlie deity Kroiins; 
while, for an opposite reason, after llan- 
nihid had gained the battles of Ticiinis 
and Trchiti, it vva.s proposed m tlie sentife 
to sticrifiee his inftint son. On tlie occasion 
of an enemy being at the gates of (*ar- 
tliatre, Diodorus ndates, that two hiindied 
ehildien of the most distinguished citi¬ 
zens weie otli-red up to the sanguinary 
deifies to avert the danger. We read al- 
s^ though with more unceilainty of the 
fact, that the Grecian soothsayers lecom- 
mended the .sacrifice of Iphigenia, the 
ilaugliter of Aganiemiion, to Diana. Jii 
descending to a more modern period of 
history, llacon, king of Norway, oflered 
his son to Odin to obtain a victory over 
his enemy Harold; and Haiold, the son 
ol‘Guiiild, sacrdici'd two of his ehildien 
to hi.s idols, to obtain a ii nipest for the 
dispersion of a ho.“tile fleet. 'I'lie mod¬ 
ern l*eriiv iaiis are said to have .sicnficed 
their first-horn to redeemAheir own lives 
^w'hen in a .state ol‘.sickness, as Anne, king 
of Sw’cden, in older times, sought to pui- 
cha.se a jlrolougalioii of his with the blood 
of nine sons. It was with them as with 
the Ismelite.s—“Yea, they sacrificed their 
sons and their daughlers untodi'vils, and 
shed innocent hl'tod, even the blood of 
their sous and daughters, whom they sai'- 
ri^ced unto the idols of Canaan.” {Psalm 
evi, .‘^7.) Infant Vide may', therefore, he 
trjieed to a. U-eling of shame on the part 
of the piu'cnt, which she has not fortitiule 
to liear; to necessitous circumstances; to 
tlie pursuit of jiletisure; and to the influ¬ 
ence of superstition. W’e caiiiiot nflirrn, 
however, that such are exclusively its 
sources; but it is not probable that many 
others will he disclosed. 

IrgrtAMMATioN ; a disease characterized 


by heat, pain, redness, attended with rnoj’e ' > 
or less of tumefaction and fever. Inflam- . 
niation is divided into two species, Viz 
phlegmonous and cr^lpektous. Besides ' . 
this division, inflammation i.s either acute 
or chronic, local or general, simple or 
complicated with other diseases. 1. Phleg¬ 
monous inflammation ts known by its 
bright red color, tension, heal, and a cir- ' 
ciimsrribi'd, thiohhing, painful tumefac¬ 
tion of tlic part, tcniimg to. .suppuration. 
Phleirmon is 'gcnenilly used to denote an 
iiiflammatoiy iiinior, situated in the skin 
or cellular iiK'mhraric. When the same 
di.sca.se •fifli'cts the vi.'-ccra, il i.s usually 
calk'd plilcgmonous mflaiiupation. 2. 
Eiy.si|)f‘latous inflammation is considered 
as an infliinimation of a dull red color, 
vanishing iiikjii prc.'-siirc, P[)rrading une¬ 
qually, wilh a hiiniing jiuiii, the tumor 
-scarcely pcrccpliiilc, eiuling in vesicles, 
or (Icsqiiarnation. This spcrie.s of in- 
flanuimtion admits of a division into 
erythema, when there is iiiercly an alfcc- 
tion of the skin, with very little of the 
wlioli' system ; and eiysipelas, when tln-re 
IS general afliction of the sy stein. 1‘lileg- 
nioiious iiiflammulioii terminates m nso- 
hilion, sup|nniition, gangrene, iiiirl .seir- 
iliMs, or mdiiratioii. Resoliiiioii is known 
to'lie ahoiil to fake place vvlicn tfie -symp¬ 
toms iinidually ahate ; supjiurntiori, when 
the iiitliurimation docs not uadily yield to 
proper remedies, the ilirohhiiig increases, 
the tumor points externally, and rigoi-s 
eonie on. Gangrene is ahoiir to take place 
when the jiaiii ahate.s, the pulse .sinks, ati^’ 
cold ]»ers[»iraiioris eonie on. Si irriuis, or 
mdiirarioii, is known by the'infliinimation 
contiiming a longer tune than usual; the 
tmiiefaclion eontmues. and a eoiisiderahlc 
liaidness remains. Tliis kind of tumor 
gives little or no pain, and, wlien it takes 
phiee. It is iisiially the si'qiiel of inflntn- 
niation aili'Cting glunihilar parts. It soine- 
limes, however, is aceoiiqnmied with laii- 
euiiitiiig jiams, ulcerates, and hi'conies 
eancerotts. F.ryfhematons iiiflammalion 
terminates m resolution, snjipnration, or 
gangrene. The .symptoms of inflaiiirna- 
tion lu'i' aceoimted for in the following 
way :—The redness tinscs from the di¬ 
latation of the sinafl ves.sels, which heeome 
Millictently large to admit the red jiarti- 
eh's ill huge rjuantities ; it appeals also to 
occur, in some ohsp.s, from tlie generation 
ol* tievv vessels. The swelling is caused - 
by the dilatation of the ves.sel.s, the pletlio- 
ric .state of the arteries anil veins, the ex- 
ndalioii of ooagiilahlc lymph into the cel¬ 
lular membrane, and tlic interruption of 
absorfition. In regard to the augmenta¬ 
tion of heat, as the tliennometer denotes 
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very little ijicreaso of temperature, it ap- 
pear.s to’be accounted fi)r from'the in¬ 
creased sensibility ^f tlie nerves, w)iicli 
•. donvey false, iinprc^’ssions to the sensoriuin. 

' Tlie jiain is oeeasioiicd by a deviation 
I from the iintui al state of tlie parts, and the 
nnusuai condition into A\hieii the'nerves 
are ilirown. . The throbbing depends on 
tlie action of the arti'ries. Wood taken 
from a person lalioring under active in¬ 
flammation, exhibits a jellowish-wbite 
crust on the surface: tliis w denominated 
the huffif, roriac cous, Of inJlammafoiTf coat. 
This consists of a layer of eoagulable 
lymph, almost destitute of rod fiHrtieles. 
Elood, in this state, is ul\va_\s termed sit}/. 

' The occasional and exciting causes of 
inflammation are very numerous: t)ie\. 
however, may generally be classed uinb'i 
external violence, produced either b} ni<>- 
ehanical or chemieul irritation, cliangcs 
of temperature, and stimulatin:: foods. 
Fever often seen-t. to be a lemote cause; 
the inflammation thus jiroduced is gener¬ 
ally considered as crilK'al. Spontaneous 
inflammation soovnines occurs wlien no 
perce[»tible cau-c cai^ he assigned for it- 
jwodtn ti(in. .S'crofiila and si.]iliius may 
lie coi ‘idered as evening causes of m- 
fla.iimation. '[’he ]iro\miate cause has 
been the sub;‘'ef of mncli di-[)ute. At 
the present period, it is geneially consid¬ 
ered to Ik; a moiiiid dilat.uion. .'ukI in¬ 
creased action of such arfene- a- lead 
and are distriliuted to tlie u;tl,im<‘d [lart 
Inflnttmation of the (r'ee Ophthal¬ 

mia.) 

Infammation of the IiitcstliKS (See 
Enleriti.<i.) 

I M'I.EI TIOV OK lUGHt (See Opfir.f.) 
iM’tsoav Ammai.s. Ifira Mirrosrop- 
ical .‘htiinnla.) ’ 

1-1,111X1^ (Sec 'Thlanium.) 
l^KiUDMi. (See iS'iidan.) 

1 sTACHAU. (See Ustarhar. ) 

Ini.i's. (See LfLwnniiuf.) 

IvoRi Blai h. (See Carhon.) 


J. 

Jasper, sergeant; a revolutionary sol¬ 
dier, whose merits have given Inni a dis¬ 
tinction seldom attained hy individuals of 
his rank in life. At the commen<;ement 
of the revolutionary war, he enlisted in 
the second South (Jarolina regiment of 
hifirntry, commanded hy colonel Moul¬ 
trie. He distinguished him.self, in a par¬ 
ticular manner, at the attack w hich was 
mailo upon fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s 
island, June 28, 177(5. In the warmest 


part of that contest, the flag-staff" was 
severed by a cannon lUill, and the flag 
, fell to the bottom of the’ ditch, on the ouj- 
sidc of the works. 1’his accident was 
considered, by the anxious inhabitants 6f 
Charleston, iis putting an end to the con¬ 
gest by striking the Anierican fl^g to the 
enemy. The moment Jasper saw t|fat 
the flag had Jidlen ,'^10 jumped from ofte 
of the embrasures, tied the eolorff to a 
spiinge-siaff, and re|ilanted them on the 
j):ir:i|>et, where he supported them until 
aiiollier flag-staff was procured. Tin; 
sub-eipient activity and enterprise of .thus 
patriot mdneeil roloiiel Moultrie to give 
liiiii a sort of roving eoininission, to go 
and eorne al pleasure. Uo was privih'ged 
to select such men from tlie regiment as 
he should choo.se to accompany him in 
his enterprise.s. His [inriies con.sisted, 
generjilly, of five or .^ix; and,, he often 
retnriieci, with jirisoners la-forc Moultrie 
was appri/e.d of his alisetice. Jus- 
jier was dislinguislied for his humane 
treatment of the enemies who fell into his 
flower. I{y Ins sagacity and enter|)ris«', 
lieolten succeeded in the eafitnre of those 
who weri lying in ainhush for him. IF* 
eiiU'n'd die British hues, and retnii,ned 
several d.iys m Sa\nnnali in disgu'-e, and, 
after inliirming himself of their sin iigth 
and nilenlions, reinriu'd to the Amc'iea^i 
eainj). A remark.ihle inslaiie"' of lu.s 
bravely and humanity' is recorded liy the 
biografiber of general Marion. A Mr. 
.Tones, an .\riieiican hy Imlli, was c.afi- 
tiiK'd l)_v tb.- Brill'll, and coniiued in 
irons, for Ueserling the royal eaiiffe after 
be bail laketi tlic oath of allegiance 'riic 
det’Css of Ins wife, at the firospoct .‘f the 
tine wliK'li aw’aited bun, made siieb an 
iiiifiri'fsioii on JasfM'r, and a eornjianioti 
ofliis, sergeant Newton, that tb(‘y tleter- 
niiiied to make an effort for bis rescue. 
'File (lepartiiie of Joins, and sevi'ral rttb- 
«T.s, al! Ill irons, to riav'annali liirtrijil, tin- ' 
der a guard, consisting of a Serg|iuit, cor¬ 
poral, and eight men, wusordereiT. With 
ill two miles of Savannah, about tliiity 
yards from the main road, is a spring of 
fine water, surrounded by a deep and 
thick iMulerw'ood, where iravellers ofien 
halt to refre.sli themselves. Jasper and his 
companion considere.d fl'is spot ns the. 
most fa\ orable for their enterprise. Tliey 
accordingly fiassed the guard, and eon, 
coaled themselves nc'ar tbt‘sfiring. When 
the (‘iiemy came up, they halted, and 
only two of the giianl remained with the. 
prisoners; while the others h'aned their 
guns against trees in a careless manner, 
and wi-nt to the spring. Jasfier and New¬ 
ton sprung from their place of conceal- 
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raent, seized two of the tniiskets, and shot 
I the sentinels. Tlic possession of all the 
anus placed the enemy in their power, 
’ an’d coTiiiHined them to surrender. The 
irons \vere taken off, and arms put into 
the hands of those who had heem jirison- 
ers; and the whole party arrived afcrurys- 
hjirg die next mdmin^, and joined the 
A’meriean camji. Siibse(pient to the gal¬ 
lant ^('fciiee at Sullivan’s island, colonel 
iMonltrio’s regiment was presented with a 
<tand of colors by Mrs. Elliot. During 
the assault against Savannah, two officers 
iiad* been killed, and one wounded, en- 
dvavoring to jilaiil these eolow upon the 
eneiuy’s jiarajiet. .lust before the retri’at 
was ordered, Jasper attempted to n'-plaee, 
tliein upon the works, and, wdiile he was 
in the act, received a mortal wound, and 
f<‘ll into till' ditch. When the retreat was 
ordered, he siiecerded in hringmg them 
oH‘. .Goriijiiemorativeof the gallant deed.s 
of this brave man, his name has been 
given to one of the counties of (j’eorgia. 

Jkiiosali’m Artichoke. (See .‘ Irti - 
rhokr.) 

.Iet^vm. (See Flotsam.) 

Joses, Noble Wiinberley,distinguished 
HI die medical and poblieal annals of 
tieoigia, wiu born near J.ondon, about 
'he jear or 1724. IIis father, who 
■«as ,1 [)hysi,eiaii, aceonipanied general 
Oirlethorpe to the colony of (Jcoigia, in 
17;};!: and, u.s no means of insiriiction 
iMiild he ])roeiired there at that tune, bo 
• dm ated ills sun himself and, in 174H, 
i's<-o( iat( d him in Ids [iroli-ssional oeoiipa- 
lious—a coiiueviou wlmb busted untii 
!7.'»t;. At till' eoimueneeiiient of the dus- 
■seiisious between (Jreat Uritaiii and the 
. oloiiies, <loetor N. W. Jones took an 
early aii'l conspicuous stand in fiivoi of 
il>e latter, and held a correspondence 
'.vidi doctor Fraukliii, then the agent of 
^(.‘eorgia in England, on the subject of 
■ 1 heir grievances. He was among th(‘first 
of tlio.se who associated lor tlie jiurpose 
of sending di'lcgates to a general con¬ 
gress at Pliiladelphia, and would Imv'c 
gone'liimsi If as one, had it not been for 
die entreaties of bia father, then the treas- 
. urei of the province, and a member of tlic 
eoimeil, vvho was far advanced in years, 
lie wa-i, hovvevot, chosen speaker of the 
(irovincial legislature ; and at every new 
election, consequent upon the frequent 
ilissolutions hy the governor of tlio house 
of commons, he was returned, and elect¬ 
ed to that office. When Savannah fell 
under the power of the British, in De¬ 
cember, 1778, doctor Joiijcs removed to 
<.'harlestorj, vvheie he continued to prac- 


• tise until November or December, 1780. 

He was then arrested by order of (ho 
British commander,, and carried to St , 
Augustine, in violatiotl of the articles of 
capitulation entered into at the fiurfender 
of Charleston, in the previous May. On 
the following July, he was released on a 
general oxcliange of prisoners, effected by 
general Greene, and soon afterwards sail- ' 
ed to Philadel|)jiia. Here, again, lie prois- 
cciiied bis jirofession, and soon obtained 
considerable practice. In tbo course of a , 
few months, he w as appointed a delegate 
tf) coni^ress, liy the legislature of Georgia, 
gnd eoiitiniied in that capacity until ^De- 
eernher, 1782, when he returned to*Sa¬ 
vannah, on Its evacuation by the British, 
lie liad been previously elected a member 
of the general assembly of the state, and, 
at their meeting, in January, 178:1, was 
chosen their sjieaker. During the scission, 
which was one of considerable commo¬ 
tion, be was wounded m the bend by a 
btoadsw'ord, whilst advising the leaders 
of a mob to dispeise, who were attacking 
the house of one of the members. Aft< c 
the adjoiirnpient of the legislature, doctor 
Jones went to Charleston, where he was , 
induced to r' sunie bis medical practice, 
by the solicitations of munj ofliis former 
jiatieiits., In 1788, lic' again returned to 
Savaimab, where be resided during the 
lest bf bis lili‘, aciively engaged in the la- 
bois of Jus profession. In 171)8, lie 
'’lio.scn president of the < onventioii at 
Louisville, vvliicb ameiidod the coiistitu- 
tmii of the state. He died on the 9th of 
Jamiaiy, 180.'). 

Jousts, f.'^ee Tournament.) 


K. 

Kaivks, Loki). Horae, Henry.) 

K.cfNThciu. b'^ec Cossacks.) 

Katv-iui). (See ta)ciisl.) 

Keswick, Like oe. (See Derwent 
ff’atery) 

Kii.LDEr;R. Plover.) 

Kiuogramvie. (See Gramme.) 

KIM o LI. (See Hr genii era.) 

Ki.NG-Birai. (Sec Fly-Catehtr.) 

Ki-m.’sEvil; tile name formerly giy 
en to the .scrofula, in conscqitencc of its* 
being supposed that the kings of England, 
and France jiossessed the power ol cur¬ 
ing that disease by the touch. (See ScreT- 
\da, in the body of the work.) The 
Engli.sh and French have each contended' • 
that this power was first exercised hy 
their res![iective monarclis; the French 
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- asserting that St. Louis was first endowed 
witli it, and the English that it was pos¬ 
ses^ by Edward Confessor. In the 
reign of Cliarles II, tlie practii^e of touch¬ 
ing for the cure of tlio scrofula seems to 
I have reached its greatest height in Eng- 
huid; and such were the crowds that 
flocked to him, that he Is said to have 
touched more than six thousand persons 
in one year after his restoration. Tlic 
demands upon the king’s time were so 
great, that he found it necessary to have 
the patients examined by his surgeons, for 
the purposi' of determiniug if those wlio 
presented themselves were really sdflt'rei^. 
'riiose who weir demded to lie jirojier 
objects of cotnptisSion, received tickets of 
admission to the royal jirespiiec, and weie 
touched by the king on one of tlie 
\ days of healing, either at Whitehall or 
W^mdsor. 

Kingston. (Sec Hull.) 

Kitk. , (See Hawk.) 

Knistenaux. (See Cms.) 

Kumiss. (See Horst ) 


— L. 

La Plata. (See Chuquimra.) 

Lace made by Catf.kfillars ; a 
most extraordinary and iiigeiiioiis sjs-- 
cies of manufacture, winch has Iuhui 
contrived * by an officer of engineers' 
residing in the city of IMiimch. It 
eoiisists of lace I and veils, with open 
jiatterns in them, mode i titirely by riit- 
eryfdlars. The following is tlie mode 
of proceexling adopted :—Huv mg made 
a paste of tiie leaves of the plant, on, 
. which the sjiecies ol‘ cateqnliar he, em¬ 
ploys feeds, he spreads it thinly ovn a 
Btone, or other flat suhstanei', of the re¬ 
quired size. He tlieii, with a cainel-lmir 
jiencil, dijipeil in olive-oil, draws tlie jmt- 
teril he wishes the iiiseeLs to leave open. 
This stone is then plaeeil in aii inclnu'd 
position ; and a considerable iiiimber of 
the catcrjiillars are placed at th<> houoin. 
A peculiar species is chosen, wlndi ^pm^ 
a strong web; iiiid theauimalscommence 
at the bottom, eating and spinning ilieir 
way up to the lop, carefully' avoiding ev- 
>- toucheil by the oil, hut devouring 

every other j>art of the jiaste. The ex- 
• treinc bglitticss of these veils, eomhuied 
with some strength, is truly surprising. 
One of them, measurnig twenty-six and 
a half inches by seventeen inches, weigh¬ 
ed only 1.51 grains—a degree of lightness 
' which w’ill appear more strongly* by con- 


tr&st with othier fabrics. One square yarn.' 
of the substance 6 f which these veils are 
made, weighs four grains andvqnq third,; 
whilst one squam yard of silk ghuzet weighs' 
one hundred and thirty-seven grains, aiuj 
one square yanl of thq finest patent net 
weighs*two liniidred and sixty-two grains 
and a half. . , 4 , 

Lachsa. (Soc^rabm.) 

L\i)t.NG,Bii.L OF. (See Hill of Lifnug .) 

liAGAN. (Seh Flottam.) 

].\M.r-Toi.LENPAL, the marquis of, 
died at Paris, in Mandi, 18!J0. 

liAMAiiquE, general, died at Purit», in 
IMny, Some account of his recent 

course w ill be found in the article FraTicr , 
in this^ Apjieiiihx. 

I.ANCASTBIAN St^IlOOLS. ^Scc Mutnol 

litstniclion .) 

Lamr^nc is accidentally placoil be¬ 
fore Land. i 

Lanoenschwalbach. (S(*c SrfUan - 
gf nbad.) 

Latin Language. (Sec Roman Lan¬ 
guage and Jjikrnturt.) 

Laudanum. (See Opivni.) 

Laura ; a son of liernutage. (See, 
.‘inadiorrts.) 

Lawyers. (Si^c .ddi'ocafrs. Atforney. 
and Harristir.) 

JiKAi* A"ear (See/Jywr/t, and Year .) 

Li e, Samuel, is a remarkable iiistaiuY*' 
of what may' he aeeoniiilished by the 
steady flirectiou of iaktiil to one object, 
'rite only education Im received was that 
of a viliage sfiiool, where nodiing more 
than igading, wniiiig and arithmetic wa,- 
laiiglit. He (|uitlecl this school at tAvehe 
year-, of age, to l('aru the trade of a car- 
pe'iter anil builder; and it was i,it till 
yeais after tins, that lie conceived tlie idea 
ol'leniiiingfoieigii languages. lie taught 
himself to read and wiite in Latin, in 
<Jre(>k, and in Hebrew, lie also taugbt 
himself tlie (iialdee, the Syriac, and' the , 
Samaritan languages, unaided by any in- 
stnieter, or by any literary eomfMUiion, 
arid iminrtueiiced by the liope cither of 
profit or of jiraise. Mr. Lt'e’s earnings 
were, at this time, barely sufficient to tlie 
jioon-.-r maintenance ; yet he sjuired from ‘ 
tins pittance enough to pureh$|^ Aqch ( 
grammars as could he ifiet with U^B the 
common hook-stalls; and,when he had read 
through a volume, procured in a siirfilar 
mntuier, he was forced to pay it away' 
again as j»ai;t of the [iriee of the next book he 
wished to jiurchase. Ue had to pass from 
bodily fatigue to mental exertion ; for he 
omitted none of tin* hours appropriated to 
manual labor : lie retired regulai’ly to rest 
at ten o’clock at night: he suffered, dnr- 
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‘ing this time, from a complaint in his 
eyes; and, of the inadequate leisure thus 
, him, pS-ft even of tliat was dedicated to 

■ what niay l)e deemed accomplishment; for 
lie ncqumjd, among other things, a knowl- 
e<|ge of rnusjc. When he exchanged his 
trade for tho,euj)eriiitendcnce of a charity 
school, his hours were not much more at 
his f^n disposal. It was at this time that 
doctor Jonathan Scott furnished him with 
an Arabic grammar; and he had tlien, for 
the first time in his life, the pleasure of 
(‘oiiyersing upon the study, in which he 
was* engaged. To this circumstance, and 
the wonderful proficiency of Mr. r.ce(for 
in a few months he^was capable of read¬ 
ing, writing and composing, both in Ara¬ 
bic and Pei-sian), we may attrihntc Mr. 
Lee’s suhsc(|ncnt ('iigagcmeni with the 
church missionary society, his admi.s.sion 
at Queers college, Cambridge, and hi? 
ordination as a minister of the <>stablished 
church. When lie entered at (^ainhridge, 
he was unacquainted with the nmiheniat- 
ics, hut, m ojie fortnight, qualified Imn- 
self to attend a elass which had gone 
through several books in Euclid, and soon 
after discovered an error in a Treatise' on 
Sjilierieal Trigonometrj', usually hound 
up with tsiinfison’s Euclid, the fourtei'utli 
proposition of which he disproved. Mr. 
Bee’s chief attention, however, has Ih'CIi 
turned to theological aiul pliilologiciil 
pursuits ; and he has made great progress 
in translating the Scriptures mto various 
Oriental languages. In 18lf>, he was ap- 
jioiiiteil Arabic jirofessor to the university 
of Camhrulge. 

Lesi.ik, sir John, <hed in November. 
18 ;ia, having been knighted a tew months 
previous to hisileath. 

LiKE-Brov. Tile litl'-buoy, now com¬ 
monly used in tin* British navy, is the in¬ 
vention of lieutenant Coots, of the royal 
^ navy. It consists of two hollow coppi'r 
vessels connected together, each ahout as 
large as an ordinary sized jiillovv', and of 
huoynney and capacity sufficient to sup¬ 
port one man standing Upon them. Sliould 
there bo more than one person reijuinug 
support, they can lay hold of rope heck- 
ets, fitted to the buoy, and so sustain 
themselves. Betw'pon the two copper 
ve.sscls, there stAids up a hollow pole, or 
, mast, into which is inserted, from below, 
an iron rod, whose lower extremity is 
loaded with l6nd,‘in .such a manner that, 
when the buoy is let go, -the iron slips 
down to a certain extent, lengffiens the 
lever, and enables the lead at the end to 
act as Imllast. By this means the mast 
is kept upright, and the buoy [irevented 
XIII. 41 
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from ujisetting. The weight at the end of 
the rod is arranged so as to afibrd secure^' 
•footing for two persoo^ should tlmt num- ■ 
her reach if; and there are, also, as was i^d 
before, large rope beckets, through which 
others can thrust their head and shoul¬ 
ders, till assistance is rendered. At the 
top of the mast is fixed a port-fire, calcu-' . 
lated to burn about twenty minutes, or 
hall an hour: this is ignited, most inge- 
niously, by the same process which lets ■ 
the buoy fall into the water; so that a 
man, lalliug ovei board at night, ts direct¬ 
ed to the buoy by the blaze on the top of 
Its pole or mast, and Ihe boat sent to res¬ 
cue him also knows in what direction to 
[lull. The nietliod by winch this excel- , 
lent invention is attached to the ship, and 
dioj)[)ed into the water in a single instant, 

IS, perlinps, not the lea«t ingenious part 
of the contrivance. The btioy is general¬ 
ly fixed uiiiid-sliips, over the4item, where 
it IS held securely in its place, by Iteing 
strung, or threaded, as it were, on two 
strong jM’i'pendicular rods, fixed to the 
taft'erc'l, and inserted in holes piercing the 
frame work of the buoy. The apparatus 
IS kept in Its [dace by what is calleii a slip- 
stopper, a sc't of catch-holt, or detent, 
winch can be unlocked <it olensurc by 
merely pulling a trigger: mion vvitii- 
dravviiig life sto[>per, the vvlioie niaclmie 
slip? along the rods, and falls at once into 
the ship’s wake. The trigger, vvhicli un¬ 
locks the slip-stopjier, is furnished with a 
lanyard, [lassing through a hole iii the 
stern, and having, at its iiiiicr end, :i large 
ktioh, marked “EiFL-Brov.” this alone 
IS used 111 the day -time. Close at hand is 
another wooden knob, niaiked “ Loi k,” 
fil^telled to the end of a line fixed to the 
trigger of a gun-Ioek [iriniod vvitli jiowder, 
and .so arranged that, wlieii the line is 
pulled, till! port-fire is instantly ignited ; 
while, at the saute moment, the liie-buoy 
descend?, and floats merrilj away, blazing 
like a liglit-lioiisc. The gunner, who has 
charge ol' the life-J<uoy lock, sees it freshly 
and carefully primed every evening at 
quiirtei-s, of which he makes a report to ilif 
ca[)taiii. In the moriiing, the [tiiiiiing is , 
taken out, and the lock uncocked. J)ur- ' 
ing tlie night, a man is always stationed^ 
at this jiart of the ship; and every half 
hour, when the bell strike?, he calls out, ^ 

“ Life-Bu()y!” to show that he is awake . 
and at his post, exactly in the same man¬ 
ner as the look-out men abaft, on the 
beam anil forward, call Out, ‘‘ Starlioard 
quarter!” “ Starboard gangway!” “ Star^ 
board bow!” and so on, completely W)und 
tlie ship, to prove that they are not nap- 
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ping. (Captain Bafeil Hall’s Frasrmfnfs. of 
Voyages; second series.) , 

Li>de'v-Trkk. (;?e« Lime.) 

LiXDSEr, Theof>hilus, a celebrated di¬ 
vine of tlie Unitarian pei^iiahion. was 
bf>n) at Middlevvjch, in Clieslnre, June 
20,1723. His father was an onnaeut salt 
proprietor; and Theophilus. the second 
of his three children, took that name from 
his godfather Theoplulns. earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon. He reeei\ed his grammar edu¬ 
cation at Middlewieh and Leeds, and, a: 
the age of eighteen, wa-* admitted a schol¬ 
ar at St. John’.s college, (’amhridge. Hal¬ 
ing taken orders, In the recomindlulatioii 
of the earl of Hnntingtlon, he Mas ap- 
jiointed domestic chaplain to the ihikc oi' 
Somerset, and, m IT.'il, uceonipanicd earl 
Percy to the continent. On hi' rctiiin. 
he married the daughter of niclideacon 
Blackhurne, .and was presented toa living 
in Dorsetshire, Mhich he evcliaiiged. ni 
17(i4, for tlie Mcarage of Cutlt-iick. m 
Yorkshire. In 1771, lie /ealoiisly coope¬ 
rated with aridideacon niackhnrnc. doi - 
tor.John Jehij. Mi. \V\m 1, and others, to 
obtain relief nunatters of subscription to 
tile thirt\-iime aiticlcs. Il.iMiig long cn- 
terta I'cd a doubt of the doctrine of the 
'i’rii-iiy, in 1773, he honoiabli resigned 
his livings, and went to Londuii, xvlierc, in 
A[iri!, 1774, he jiertlirmed di\ lire sen ice m 
a room m EsseV|sireet, Strand, whndiVas 
conducted according to the plan ot' a lit¬ 
urgy, altered fiom tliat of the establisli- 
inoiit by the celebranal iloctor Saniiud 
Clarke. About tiie same time, he publish¬ 
ed his Apology, of which several edilion.s 
were called foi in a few years. 'I’lns was 
followed by a largi'r volume, entitled a 
Seijilel to the Apology, iii ivliich he re- 
])lies to tho tai lous aiisweis giieii to Ins 
til's! work. In 1776, he ivas I'nabled. ny 
the assistance of friends, to liuilda r-gular 
chapel iiiE.sst'x sti. et. the service of which 
he conducted, in conjmiclion 'oitli doctor 
Disney, until 17h3, when he* resigiH’d4he 
phlpit, but continued as active as t'ver 
with the jien. In 1802, he piiblislied Ins 
lust work, entitled ronsiderations on the. 
Divine Goveinmenl. H( dieil Nov. 3, 
J803, in his eightieth year. Be.sidea the 
works already mentioned, he wrote on 
the Preface to Si. Joini’s Gospel, on Pray¬ 
ing to Christ, an Historical View of the 
State of the linitarian Doctrine and Wor¬ 
ship from the Reformation, and several 
odicr pieces./ Two volumes of Ins ser¬ 
mons have also been pulihshed since his 
death. ( 

T.ixxet. (See /Ytic/i.) 

Litharge. (See Lead.) 


LobloeIjY. (See Pine.) 
Lochaber-Axe. (See Highlands.) 
Lodomikia. (See Galicia.) » 
Looking-Glass. (See Mitror.) 
Looming. (See Afirug-c.) 

Lori. (See Lemur.) 

Louhs-Garoux. (ii*ee Lyrantliropy.) 
Love-Apple. (See ToiiuUo.) ^ 


M. 

Mv-v*^. (See Affii.s'e.) 

Mackintosh, sir James, died m Lou 
don, May 30, ltk‘12, (See .\orth it" 

fievletv for (ictoher, 18.32.1 
Magic Lantern. (See Lanfn‘n.\ 
TMaiion, Viscount. (See Shiithopt, H n- 
ry Philip.) 

Maki. (See Lcwiw/-.! , 

Mvi.iNFs. (See .Mtr/i/ui,; 

Mam.ari). (See Dud.) 
iMandkill. (See Hahooii.] 

Maro. (See / irgll.} 

Martin. (See Stralloir., 

IMARl'^R^, j-'.Rv oi. Lporh.) 

!MATTiiissuN (liHd at M’liiht/. lieu 
Diesdeii, 111 Miueii, 1831. 

Mav-Hug. (See ('ut.krhnffer.) 

Mei.v iLLK, ViseouM. (Si'e Ihnida.t, 
Htiiry.) 

.MUKRii. 'file literal meamngoftlic 
Mord mennirtrie pom'-' out on<‘ of ihe pim • 
eip.il ohjeets of a eollectiou of v.TnoiK-. In 
mg animals. .Miuagerie is derived from tlie 
I'lenck vvoid mhiagcr. from which vve 
(halve our English vi*rl) to munagi. The 
name .nenageric was ongmally applied to.. 
])!i>c,e for dome.stie atiimals, with refi'rem'c 
Mtlieii nurture and iraiiiing : it novvim'iiii' 
any collection ofanimids, Daiihentuii amt 
otiu'r dtstingmshed naturalists havi* he 
heved that the ferocity of many of tliecai- 
nivoions animals may he entirely eon- 
(jiiered in the course of time ; that they 
only lice li-mii man through fear, and at¬ 
tack and devour other animals through 
the pressing calls of hunger; and 
that the ,'issoeiution with human beings, 
and an abuiid.ant fiupjily of f lod, would 
reiidet even the lion, the tiger and the 
wolf, as manageable fis our domestic ani¬ 
mals. In support of lliiiitheory, it may l>e 
observed that, although the tiger and tin' 
domestic cat have many proiierties in 
eoinmon, the conquest of the latter spe¬ 
cies i.s now complete ; and further, that 
.soim of the most ferocious aiiimala wliicb 
have lieen bred m a state of confinement, 
or taken e\( (R*diiigly young, have become 
pcifeetly tractable and harmless with 
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llios*; who have rigiitly miderstoofl their 
natures. The aecidents which have soinc- 
Uincs occift-red to tlie attendants of wild 
hcasts, and'which tire attrihuted to the 
treactiory of their dispositions, have gen¬ 
erally proceeded from an ignorance of 
tlicir hahits. Hut'if it be to'o much t<- 
e that the fi'rocious animals nui}'' he 
Mihd|^cd to our uses, through the educa¬ 
tion which well-conducted inenagcrii's 
would nlford, it cannot he doubted that 
s.ii'h est.dilisliinciits offer most interesting 
ojiportiniitit's fill' observing the jieculiari- 
tics'of a great variety of creatures, wlio>-“ 
instincts are calculated toevciN'a lational 
( ariosiiy, and to fill the mind vvilli that 
pure and deliglitfid knowledge winch is 
to he uc({ua-(*d m every depaitmcnl of the 
■•tiidy of riatiirc'. The most common am- 
iiials offer to the attentix observer obiec.ts 
I'f tljc def-pt'st interi'st. Tlie menagerie 
of the Tower is now ver} flourisltni!.. It 
I'oiitaiiis some extremely line spcsuinens 
of more than forty (jiiadru[)eds, and ol' 
various binls and reptih's. ■ The dens ni 
•vhicli the animals are kept ate tolerably 
<■('11111 lodiou-., and great attention is paid 
to ibeii cleanliness. Tliis eollectmn lias 
'iitelv been made the snbp'ct of a veiy 
mteri'stiiig volume. Hut the Towit me- 
oaueMo was not alwajs as valuahle as at 
ti»e iireseiit time. In 18'2’2, the cnllection 
compris'ed only an ('leyibaiit, a beat, and 
ivvo or three liirds. It had gradually th*- 
< lined III value liir half a c('utury; iii 
some degree, pcrli.ajis, from the force of 
jiopular pre|udie<', wliieli was aecustoiiied 
io consider it only an oeciqiation aiul 
c.riiupement for children to make a v i.sit to 
th<’ “lions ill the Tower.” !ii the baiba- 
:ous agf'S, ami till vvitliiii the last ci'iitiiiv, 
beasts of jirey were coixsideiod the es¬ 
pecial jiroperty of kings, as soinetliiiig 
tviucal of their power and greatness. In 
\ liie fortress where the crown of the an¬ 
cient I'liglish moiiarehs wa.w kcjil, were 
also confined their lioii.s. These' were 
generally maintained at tlie exyiense of’ 
thi' peojilc, and sometimes of the en le 
ofKcers of London, by special writ; and 
the keeper of the lions was a person of 
ank attached to the court, (hadiinlly, 
tins cxpitiou of fill' roval jircrogatiee fi lh 
into decay ; amf if a flircigii potentate 
presented a tiger or a leojiijrd to the king, 
MS was often Uio case witli tlie riders of 
the maritime states of Africa, tlie animal 
was given to the keoyiei of tht* mciiagorio, 
to add to his stock of attriu'tions for the 
pnhlii. The beasts of prey which arc pre¬ 
sented to thekingare,iii nearly evt'ry ease, 
sent to the Tow er: but George I \' formed. 
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a very fine collection of such ftuanrupedsas . 'f’ 
are more capable of domestication, and of 
birds, in Windsor great park, at a lodge 
called Sand-pit gate. B?fore tho establish¬ 
ment of the gardens of the zoological soci¬ 
ety, this royal collection oflcred almost the 
only opportmiity of stcing many of the 
ran r s|»ecies of animals in their natural 
eondiiion. In this menagerie they are 
not yient up in niiscralile dens, but have 
ln'‘g'' ujx'ii slied.s, with spacious jiaddocks 
to riiii:i-in, water in plenty, ami spread- ’ 
nig trees to shad'' them from the noori- 
ilav sun. 'I'l'c eollectinn is open to the 
pu^ilie *irrafuito'isly; and here may he 
set'll tli<' giiiitli', vaiious syit eies ol’ ante- 
lojies and deer, kangaroos pi great iiiim- 
beis, zebras, (|iiajraas. ostriclies and emeus 
rearnu.' tlieir >oiiiig as feaile.ss as the 
barn-door fowl. Tin' duke of Devon- 
sliire has, at liis \ ilia at (’hiswiek, a small 
collfctioii, wliieii. as iii the- instance of 
the W'unLor paik meiiai'eile. olfers the 
lieliglitfiil I'.xliiliition ol’ .“I'vcral tjuadru- 
jnds and birds evt'rcising their natural > 
liabils almost w itlioiit restraint, ^t Cliis- 
wiek, there vya^^) f'or many }eai-s, a yiar- 
tieularlj .sagacious female eh'jiliant, '^'liicli 
foliovvetl her keejicr about the field, in 
w Inch her sjiaeious hut w'lus jdaced, knelt 
down at his bnldmg, and bort' mm on her 
neck III the manner wliicli we read of in 
books of Orii'iital history or travel. Tins 
iiiteri'sfmg aiimial died in Tlit'e.s-^- 

lablisliiiK'iitof the mrn(ts;crie at the Jardin 
ties IMaiites has aft’onlrd ojiportunitie.s 
for the study of mitiiral history, winch 
liave advanced the bianeli of the science 
tliat lelates to i|nadrnpeds in ii mos^re- 
I'lTukable dei.u‘ee. The aeeuraio deserip- 
tions of rinn’i, of Geotfroy, of Desma- 
rest, and of otlier disiinguislied natural¬ 
ists of France, are j)iinei[)ally to bo 
;iser\l)ed to tlimr diligent studies in this 
school. The value of nien.ageries, not 
only lor p'lpul.ir but for scientific stud}, 
depends, liowevi'r, very nuieh upon 
till' arrangeuieuts winch determine tlieir 
eonstruelion and regiiiatioii. Tin' great 
oliieet should be, as lar as yiossible, to 
e.xliibit the aiiim.ils in tlieir natunil .state. 

It has been a favonte yilaii with many 
natiiraiists to ('stabhsli a garden, inwhieh 
the animal should find himself surround- ’ 
ed by his natural food—where the heaver 
should liv(' amidst a rivulet and a hank' 
of poplars, am\ the reindeer hiowse upon 
his native lichent Great difticultics, of 
(ojirse, present themselves to the eoniple- 
tioii of tueh a jirojeet; and lliough its ,, 
*'\eeiitioii were enmpanhl'' with any rea- ' 
sonablc expense, tlie diflieulty of ailjust- 
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ing the teinperature of our climate to the Millins’. (See Ftdlvng.) 
plant and the animal would be very coj»- Minx. (See Shleev.) 

Biderable. Yet, a good menagerie,' Mir /VcnEs, in the drama. (See'JWyatcnes.) 
much ought to attempted, gradually Mitchill, doctor Samuel Eathom, waa 
but systematically, to j’ealizc such a db- Iximiu the year 17G4,in Queen’s county, 
sirable object as the exhibition of animals Long Island, not far from New York. iLs 
in theii' natural habits. If the (?nt tribe family were Quakers, and his fatlier was a 
are pent up in close dens, what idea can rcsjiectablo farmer. For the excellent odu; 
be formed of the crouch and the spring cation,rla8sical as well as otherwise,yihicli 
which characterize both their sport and . ho received, he W’as indebted to his inatcr- 
their seizure of }»rey? AVith every re- nal uncle, doctor Samuel Latham, who, 
gard to their security, they might ba\e a perceiving the germs of his talents, adojit- 
suftieient range to .exhibit this peculiar ed him as his son, and gave him every ad- 
pniperty. We can acipiirc no lulccpinte valitage wbicli the best tuition could uf- 
notion of tlx* kangaroo in a cage; but« in ford. Aftdr the termination of the revo- 
a paddock, its remarkable bound at once lurionary war, young Mitchill, then in bis 
fixes our attention and curiosity. In a twentieth year, was sent to Fidiirburgli to 
vety interesting book (WatertonV Wan- attend the couraes of its school of niedi- 
derings in South Ameriea), there is an cine. He did not, however, confine him- 
account of the sloth, which shows that self to the medical lectures, but regularly 
we can know nothing of some aiiiinalB, attended the distinguished pr6fessors of 
unless we see them in tln ir natural eon- natural science and history, and deioted, 
dition. This traveller delights m won- likewise, a portion of his time to the an- 
derful stories, which he tells in a style eieiit and modern languages, and even to 
approaching to exaggi^ratioii: but there is the elegant arts. Soon after Jiis return, 
no reason to doiiht the geiu'ral accuracy he analysed the springs at Saratoga, which 
of his descrijitions of natural ohjecls. soon alter attained great celebrity. In * 
The Motli is usually described as slow in 17!0, bo w'as cbosen a member of the 
bis ovi'ments, and as in^ a jierpetiial legislature of bis native state, and. .-shortly' 
Slate of.pain; and from Ins supposed in- atlerw^ards, was appointed professor of 
action bis naun is derived. And vv by is cbemisfry, luituml In-torj^ and agnciil- 
tlus? He had not been seen in bis na- tore, lu Columbia college. He was the 
ti\e woods by those vvbo desenbed him: first iierson m this country to promulgate, 
be was resting U[)oii the floor of some in bis ebemical Ict-fures, tJie tiomenrla- 
jdace of confineihent. His feet are not lure of f.avoisier, which he bad adopted, 
formed for walking on lbi‘ ginuiid ; lliey altlioiigh he bad lieen the pupil, at Ed'ii- • 
cannot act in a jieriicndicular direction ; biirgli, of the famous doctor Black, who 
and his sharp and long claws are curved, uplield the jiblogistic theory. In I7fk!, 
He can only move on the groniid by jiull- he made a meinoruble mineralogical re- 
Hig himself along by some nieijnalities n.irl to the agricultural society, wnich is 
ontbeBiirfhee, and, therefore, on a smooth to i>e found entire iii the Medical Reposi- 
floor be is perfectly wrelebed. He is in- tory. I’o natural liisioty, and especially’ 
tended to pass Ins life in trees; he does botauj, he was zealously devoted^ as a{>- 
not move or rest vpon the braiii'lii's, but pears from the discomW which he delJv- 
imdfr tlieni; he is constantly .'iispcnded eri'd at the iuinivcrsary of the Nevy Y^ork^ 
by his four tegs, and he thus travels liom Instorieal soea-ty, giving an account of 
branch to branch, eating his way, and every vvoik and writer that has illustrated 
sleeping when he is satisfied. To put the botany of North and South Amenert. 
such a creature in a den istotonnre him. In the ]iraetiee of bis profession, doctoj' 
If the.sloth be jilaecal in a meiiageri'', be Mitclnll was bigbiy distinguished. He 
should have a tree for Ins abode ; and was a professor of materia niedica in the 
then wc sliould find that he is iieiibef ha- university, the adviser, trustee or attend- 
bitnally indolent nor eonstantly snfTering. v ing iibysician of the New York city hos- 
Merciirials. (See .idvocalf.) pifal, and of a large miftiber of the char- 

Merein. (Pee Hawk.) itablo institnljoiis of that town, and a 

Mery. (Sfee B(trfh(dennj and M^ry, m voliimiuoiis v^iter on matters of'medical 
this Appendix.) ' science. He was the originator of the ' 

Metallic Tractoii>.. (See Perfon-t.) American Medical Rejiositoiy, and its 
MidoleseXj'Earl or. Sackvillf, presiding editor until the close of the 

Charles.) foiirti'enth volume. Notwithsturiding thd 

Milfoil. (Pee Yarroie.) variety and extent wf his professional and 

Milligramme. (Pee Gramme.) . scientific labors, lie yet found time to 

* , 
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ifiJingle in the bustle of polities. It has 
already been mentioned that, in 1793, lie 
was a moinber of the state , legislature. 
• In-1797, he was again elected, and was 
alierwards successively chosen to the sev¬ 
enth, eighth, and ninth congresses; to the 
national, senate ; again to the legislature; 
un^l, in fine, to the eleventli congress, lie 
vv‘as employed in many municipal offices, 
and Acmmnercial or moneyed institutions, 
in which he acted ns coiniiiissioiier, or di¬ 
rector, or manager. In pnvate life, doc¬ 
tor Mitchill was remarkable for affability 
.'Uirl* simplicity of manners. He bore 
with singular ecjunnimity th« most uii- 
icr^onablo demands on his time, to which 
tiis celebrity ejffiosed him in varioii-s ways. 
He was kind, affi'ctionate and 'ciicerliil. 
NV hen engaged in eoutroversy, he never 
-tllowed himseif lo he carried away hy 
niulue excitement: at the same time, he 
' knew how to repel attack, as \m']1 by ar¬ 
gument as bv raillery and sarcasm. He 
.hed in IH.'ll, in bis sixty-eiglitb year. 

MiTvi.FXE. (l^ee X^rsbos.) 

Mooarowi;,. (See Grouse.) ] 

Mothbk ok 1*kaiu.. (See JVnnr.)' 

Mol.NTAIN Lai'ri.j,. (See Kalmia.) 

M L Kl I.F. (See ./l.WlT/lllg.) 

-Ml i.f.Tf..x\y. (See (WonManufacture.) 

Miiia:xa. (See Lamprey.) 

.^MrnnEn. (See Houncif.) 

MrseoGiFS. (See ('reck.s.) , 

Muscovado. (See Sils;ar.) 

Musi^uasm. (See Mu.skrat.) 

Mutim, on board of a mereliant ves¬ 
sel, was nol formerly pmiisliable by death 
■n Kiigliind; but now, by statute 11 and 
I’i William III, e. 7, sec. 9, made 
pcrjiclual b> (i Gh'orge I, c. 19, it is 
•■iiaclcd. tliat any seaman or mariner, 
wlio shall, in any place where the admi- 
nd has jurisdiction, lay viok'iit lianils on 
•ns eommandor, wiiereliy to hinder him 
^ iVoni fighting jn defence of tlie ship and 
iToods coinnntted to his charge, or shall 
confine Ids master, or make or eiideat oi 
to make a revolt in the shi]), sh.all suffi'i- 
pahis of death, loss of lands,,goods tmd 
chattels, ns jiirates, felons and robbers upon 
the seas have suffered and ought tostiffiin-. 
Similar offences, such as llie riinidng 
away ttith 'tbo ship, nr any barge, hotit, 
ordnance, amiiitmilion,goods, or merehan- 
dises, the jieldiiig of them up voluntarily 
to pirates, the bringing of sediicing mes- 
Knges from pirates; enemies, or rebels, tlie. 
.•(aifejlerating with, or attempting to cor¬ 
rupt, any eoiiiniaiKler or rngriner to yield 
iiji or rim away with the ship, &.c., the 
Inrning jnrate, or going over to jnmte'j, 
aie bv the same acts, pnni'^halile in the 
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sanite way. By dthcr statutes, the wilful 
destruction, casting away, or huruing of 
Miy sliij), with intent ,fo injure tiic owner, 
is ptinislmhle with death. In case of mu¬ 
tiny, the master is justified in u.singnieaiis 
sufficient to repress it: and if the death of 
any of the inutiiieeis ensue, the master is 
justified, jirovidcd tlie force winch he 
uses be fairly required by the evigency of 
the occ.asion; anil the master’s conduci is 
not to he scanned too nicely, as it must 
he borne in mind, that he is generally far 
removed from all assistance, and that Ins 
own safety and that of t+ic ship and cargo 
clnefly depend upon the due muintcnaiice 
ol Ins autlioiity. Mutiny in the royal 
navy is pnniulmlile under thi; itrovisions 
of the statute t>2 flcorge H, e. 3.3, 
which eon laiiis the rules or articles of the 
navy. A.mong the inuncroiis offences 
enumcratiHl in tJiat statute, those whicli 
jiartake of the character of mutiny arc as 
lollows: the running away with the ship, 
or any ordnance, ammuuitinn or stores 
helonging thereto, the making or endeav¬ 
oring to make tiny mutinous assembly, 
the uttering of any words of sedition or 
mutiny, the concealing of any traitorous 
or mutinous design, the striking of a ^u- 
jierior officer, or ilrawing or offering to 
draw or lilt iqi any weapon aj..unsr him, 
being 111 the execution of Ins office, on 
any juetonce whatsoever, the pre.suming 
to quarrel with a suiierior officer, heiiigiii 
the execution of his office, or the diso¬ 
beying of any lawful coiuinaiid of a sii- 
pciior officer. All the above ofleiicesarc 
jiuinshable with dcatli. With regard to 
some, and those the least licinou« of them, 
till' eourt-martiiil lias a discretionary pow¬ 
er of awarding a less {iiinishnient. Tho 
heliavmg with eonteinpt towards a siipc^ 
nor officer, being in the execution of his 
office, the eoncealuig of traitorous or mu¬ 
tinous wokIs spoken by any, to the lU'cjii- 
diee of bis ina|csty or government, or the 
eoncealmg of any words, practice, or de¬ 
sign, fending to the hiiideniucc oftlie ser¬ 
vice, and not revealing tlie same lo the 
eominaiiding officer, and the endeavoring 
to make a disturbance on account of the 
unwholefeonieiiPi^s of the victuals, or on 
any other ground, are jiuuishable vv'itli 
sncli punishment as a eonrt-maitiai shall 
think tit to award. Mutiny in the army 
is ]ninishable under the uiuliuy i'< t. By 
tlii.s act the king is emiu'ucicd to make 
articles of war ; i. e. ni!c« or ordei-s Ibr 
the better govermnent ol'rlie aviny. 3’lie 
mutiny act providi's tliar no offi uce shall 
lie made punisliahic with de.'ifh, eveept 
those which are sjiecilicd cm. Tltcse 
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are, mutiny and sedition; not endeavor¬ 
ing to suppress the ^ame; not giving in¬ 
formation of the same to the command¬ 
ing ollicer; misbcftavior before the ene¬ 
my : siiamefuliy abandoning or giving up 
a post; compelling the commanding om- 
rer so to do; leaving one’s post before 
relieved; being found sleeping on one’s 
jiost: holding correspondence with any 
rcliol or enemy; entering info terms with 
the same, without the license of his majes¬ 
ty or of the commanding officer; strik¬ 
ing or using violence towards a superior 
officer, lieing in the evecution of his duty; 
disobeying any lawful command of a su¬ 
perior officer; and deserting. The laws 
of the r. States for the punishment of 
itiiuinv in tJie army and navy, luid on board 
iiierdiaiit ships, are very similar to those 
of England. 

Myriogramme. (See Grmnmt.) 

Mysticeti’s. (See Whak.) 


N. 

Niso. (Sec Ovid.) 

\ URAL Magic;. [The following ob- 
senauons on this subject are from the 
preface^ to doctor llrewi'-ter’s treatise on 
" .Wttural Magic.] The sidt)eet oi' niitiiral 
inagKt is one of groat e\ttmt its wdl as ol' 
deep interest. In its widest range, it em¬ 
blazes the history of the governments and 
the siipei-stitidns of aneiout liiiK's; of tlie 
means by wdiieh they maintained tlic'ir 
ludiience over the human uniid; of tlie 
rissi.siaiice wliich they derived from the 
arts and the sciences, and from ti knowl¬ 
edge of the jiow'ers and jihenoinena of 
iianire. When the tyrants of juituiuity 
were untible or unwilling to found their 
sowreignty on thc' atfections and mlei-ests 
of tlieir people, they sought p' eiitreneli 
tlicmsebes in the strong-holds of sujier- 
namral inflnenee, tuid to rule with the 
delegated authority of Heaien. 'Hie 
prince, tli(‘ prl('^t, and the sag(‘, wei-e 
leagued in a dark eonspiruey to deceive 
and enslave their species; and man, who 
refused Ins submission to a lieing like 
himself, became die olmlient slave of a 
spiritual despotism, aud willingly bound 
himself in chains when they seemed to 
liave lieen forged by tiie goi’s. This sys¬ 
tem of imposture was gieatly favored liy 
the ignorance of these early ages. Tlie 
human mind is at all times fond of the 
marvellous; and the credulity of the itidi- 
vidiial may lie ollen rne-asiired by bis own 
attachment to the truth. AVlieii knowl¬ 


edge was the property of only Pne caste, 
it was by no means difficult to employ at 
in tlie subjugation of the great mass of. 
society. An acquaintance, with thcv mo¬ 
tions of tlie heavenly bodies, and the va¬ 
riations in the state of thc atmosphere, 
enabled its possessor to predict astronomi¬ 
cal and meteorological jiheUomena, witli 
a frequency and an accuracy which ^oiild 
not fail to invest him with a divine char¬ 
acter. The power of bringing down fire 
from the heavens, twen at times when the 
electric influence was itself in a state of 
rejHise, could be regarded only as a'gift 
from Heaven. The power of rendering 
the hninan body iiusensibic^to fire was an 
irresigiiUe instrument of imposture: aud 
ill the combinations of chemistry, and the 
mflu'ence, of drugs aud soporific embro- 
eatioiLs on thc human frame, the uneient 
magicians fmiiul their most avMilablo re¬ 
sources. The secri't use which was thus 
made of scientific disco\ erics and of re¬ 
markable inventions, has, no doubt, pre- 
\ented.inany of tlipm from reaching tlie 
pri'seiit times; but though we an* very 
ill inl’orinod respecting the progress of the 
ancients in various departments of me 
physical sciences, yet we have snflicietit 
evidence that almost every brunch of 
knowledge bad contributed its wondei's 
to the magician’s budget; and we may 
even obtain some insight into the scien¬ 
tific acrjuirenicnts of fonner ages by a 
diligent study of their fables and their 
miracles. The schmi'e of acoustics fiu'- 
nished the ancient sorcerers with sonic of 
their best deceptions. The imitation of 
ilnuaier in their subternmean temples 
Cl uld not fail-to indicate the preseiiee of 
a H.iperrmtural agent. The golden vir¬ 
gins, whose ravdsliing voieos resouiideii 
tliroiighthe temple ofDelphos; thestoiie 
froni the river Pactolus, whose trtimpet 
notes scared the robber from the treasure 
which It guarded; the speaking head, 
wliich utt(;r(.>d its oracular responses at 
Lesbos; and the vocal statue of Meiii- 
iioii, winch began at the break of day to 
accost ihe rising sun,—were all deception.^ 
diTived from .science, and from a diligent 
observation of the phenomena of nature.* 
The principles of hydrOstaticji were 
equally available in tlie'^work of decep¬ 
tion. The marvellous fountain which 
I’liny describes in the island of Andros, 
as discharging wine for seven days, and 
water during the rest of the year; the 
sjiring of oil which broke out in Rome 
. to welcome the return of Augustus from 
the Sihlinn war; the tljree empty urns 
which filled themselves with wine at the 
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which hallowed their ancient tepiples, we 
recognise all {he transformations of the 
modem phantasmagoria, It would be an 
interesting pursuit lo*embody tlie infor¬ 
mation which history supplies.rttspecting 
the fables and incantations of the ancient 
supei'stilions, and to show how iar they 
can be explained by the scientific knowl¬ 
edge which then prevailed. This task 
has, to a certain exteiy:, been performed"' 
by M. Eusebe StUverte, in a work on the 
occult sciences, which has recently ap¬ 
peared : but, notwithstanding the ingenuity 
and learning which it di.s|»lays, the indi¬ 
vidual feels are too scanty to snpjiort the ' 
sjieculations of the author, and the de¬ 
scriptions are too meagre to satisfy die 
curiosity of the reader.’* 

Nkff, FlIix ; a young Protestant cler- 
gyrn.aii, w ho dcxoled his life to the preach¬ 
ing of dig divine word to the scattered 
inhabitants of tin; dreary rogions called 
the High Alps of France, lie received 
a tolerable education from the pastor of 
die village, near Geneva, in which be was 
horn. He learned the trade of a nur-ory 
g.ardeuer; but hi.sp.Tssion ior roiiiiuiuc ad¬ 
venture made him enter us a private sol¬ 
dier in the service of Geneva, in J81.'). 
At si.xtccn, he jiuhlislied a valuable little 
treatise on tlie cnltiire of trev.i. Within 
two}ears after he liecamc a soVher, he 
was made a sergeant of artilier}, in con- 
iinitatiiig seqiieneo of his theoretical and jiiacticui 
knowledge of mathematics. He at length 
quitted the .army to dei oie liinisclf t^he- 
ological studies. He fir.«t assumed the 
lliiictions ol" a pastor-c.aK'chist, and was 
ultimately called to the duties which 
he was so anxious to iiiidertake, by one 
of those Independent congregations of 
England wlio'-e iiiinislers are received in 
the Protestant chuirlies of Enince. He 
was ordained in Loudon, in 1823, and, 
within six iiioiitlis after, was appointed 
pastor of the diqmrtment of the High 
Alps. In order to visit his various flocks, 
tile pastor iiad to travel from his tixed 
residence, twelve, miles lu a western di¬ 
rection, sixt} in an eastern, twent} in a 
southern, and thirty-three in a riortliern ; 
and Neff persevered, in all sea-^ons, in 
jiassing on foot* from one district to an¬ 
other, climhiiig mountains covered witli 
SHOW', forcing a way through the valleys, 


annual feast of Bacchus in the city of 
Elis; the glass tomb of Bglus, which 
was full qf oil, and which, when once, 
. emjrtied by‘Xerxes, could not/igain be 
filled; the weeping statues, and the per¬ 
petual lamps of the ancients,—were all the 
obvious effects of the equilibrium and 
prrasuro'of fluids. Although we have no 
<lrr*ct cviden.ee that the philosophers of 
antiquity were skilled in mechanics, yet 
there are uidications of their knowledge, 
by no mt^ns equivocal, in the erection of 
tiie E^ptian oladisks, and in the trans¬ 
portation of huge masses of stone, and 
their subsequent elevation to gij-at heights 
III their temples. The powers which they 
lunployed, and tlie mechanism by which 
tlicy ojK'rated, l ave betni studiously coii- 
eealed; hut their existence iiuny b«‘ in¬ 
ferred from results othervvi.se inexplica- 
tiie: .and Jhe inference derives additional 
loiifirination from the* iiiechanieul ar- 
irUigeiiieiits which serin to have fornu'd 
a jiart of their religious mipostiires. When, 
•111 .some of the infamous iny.sterics of aii- 
rient Rome, the unfortunate victims were 
earned ofl’ by the gods, tlu're is ren,soh to 
believe that they were huviied .away by 
the power of machinery; and when .\pol- 
!omiis, conducted by the Indian sages to 
tlie temple of their god, felt tlie earth ris- 
ijjg and falling beneath his feet like the 
agitateil sea, he vvn.s, no doubt, placed up- 


floor capable of 
die heavmgs of the waves. The rapid 
descent of those vvlio eoiisiilted the ,ora- 
efe in the cave of ’rroplioiiius; the iiiov- 
fiig tripods whicli .\polloniiis saw in iJie 
Indian tenqiles: the walking statues at 
Antiimi, and in the teiniileof Hierapolis; 
and tile wooden pigeon of Arehytas,— are 
sjK'ciiiiens of the nicchaiiieiil resouires 
of the ancient magic. But of nil the .sei- 
enees, optics is the most fertile in marvel¬ 
lous exjiedients. The power of bringing 
the remotest objects within tbi'very grasji 
of the observer, .and of swelling into gi¬ 
gantic magnitude the almost invisible 
bodies of the material world, never fads 
to inspire vv’ith astonishriTont even those 
who uuderstand tlic means by which 
these prodigies are aceoinplislied. The 
ancients, indeed, were not acquiimted 
with those combifiations of lenses and 
mirrors w'hich constitute tlie telescope 
and the microscope; hut they must have 
been fiimiliar with the property of lenses 
and mirrors to form c'rect and inverted 
images of objects. There is reason to 
think that they employed them to eflcct 
the apparition of their gods; and in some 
' of,tlie deBcriptions of tlie optical displays 


•' We must caution Ihc young reader dgaiiisl 
<!( me of ihc views given m M Saherie's work. 
Tn his anxictv <o arceuiit for everv tleng niiracu- 
Ums by nalund causes, be ha' ascribed to tlie 
same ormin some oftho.se eirrnts, m sacred histo¬ 
ry . whion Chnsiians caiiiioi bid regard as. the re 
suit ot ilivine agency. 
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' choketl up by the masses of rocks that 
were iuirl<’d down by tlie•winter’s storm, 
awl partakiufj of the coarse fai*e mid im¬ 
perfect shelter of ^tlw peasant’s but. His 
first attempt at improving bis people was 
to impart an idea of' doiiicstie conveni¬ 
ence. Cbimnevs and wiildows to their 
hovels were luMiries to which few of 
thorn had aspired, till be taught them how 
easy it was to make a pasvsago for the 
smoke, and to prdcure admittance for the 
light and air. He no.\t convinced them 
that wariutii might be obtained more 
wbolesomely than by pigging togetlior m 
stables, from winch the muck of jthe cat¬ 
tle .was reuioicd but once duritig the 
^ear. He taught them, ^Iso, how to cul¬ 
tivate their lands to advantage, rwid tlie 
jiroper lemedies ’to be used in eases of 
sickness. lie improved tlair manners, 
w liieh had been so savage tliat the w omen 
had not been permitted to sit at table wiili 
their husbatids or brother, iiui stood be¬ 
hind them, and reeeiied tnoivels from 
their liands. He labon'd laud to diffuse 
knowledge among tliem ; and, w itli a view 
^‘f )>rovidiug proper tejichers foi these i-o- 
I'iled tracts, he jieisuaded a number of 
tomcr persons to. a-'semhle, during the 
I'lM-' ' reaiy of the _\ear, wlu’u they 
could not labor lu the fields, Smd to work 
laj-il with him ill the .'ittamment of knowl- 
edtie. which tlu\\ weie afterwards to 
'jiri ad among then neighbors. His uii- 
lemittmg labors finally dcsIriA'ed bis 
bealfii, and he was ubbged to (}iut ihi' iii- 
clei»iu district in winch he had accom¬ 
plished so much good. He lingered for 
sotne time in a ilebilit.ited state, and at 
' ■ngih died at Geiieta. A]>iil l‘.i, 

N'KiMianis. (See Kuhicy.) 

NnrTUMc.N HrpornKsis. (See (Scol- 
oisy.) 

New Grr.iivsiv. (See /s/e/id.) 

Nfw Sari 11. (See .SVdi.v/uiri/.) 

Newt; an obsolete name foi ,i species 
of 'mail hzipd. (See Lizard.) ^ 

NiFrr.li. (See Dnityrr.) 

NKiiiT-.fAii. (See Goni-Suficvr.) 

Nomvs. (Sec J'rritier.) 

Not.f,Tiro.mwjk. (Sec .dhhrfvintims.) 

■ NrsinKW\>. (See iVr.iin.) 

Nctcrackfi;. (See .Yid/ndt/i.) 


o. 

Obstetrics. (See Mldinffry.) 

OfrDEN, Matthiiis, of New .Tersey, a 
brigadier-general'm the army of the F. 
States, was among the euihest and most 


decided of those who assumed’larms to 
resist the arbitrary nieasiiros of the tnoibcr 
country. He joii’ied the provincial urniy 
at (’ambrid^e, and sooti aftehvards ac¬ 
companied Arnold in his long and toil¬ 
some march to Canada. At the siege of 
tiiiehec, he was wounded, and carried 
from the engagement. On Ids return, he 
was invested with the command of a regi¬ 
ment, awl retained it until the conejnsion 
of the war, afier which he was pronioted 
to the rank of brig-adier. He was a man 
of great liberality and nmiablenc.ss ot’ 
cliar.icter. He died at Klizalxithtown, 
New .Ici-sey, Marcli 31. 1791. 

(>n, Pla’nt. (See Sc.iamvm Orifntalr.) 

()>'ACKR. {See liallisffe.) 

Orchard Bird. (See Oriole.) 

Orla.mx). (See Jtoland.) 

ORMTH 0 Ry?!c HUS. (See Platypus.) 

Orr, Hugh, was lioni January 13, 
1717, at LoclTwinioch, in the Vonntj of 
Renfrew, Scotland. He was educated a 
gunsmith and house-lock filer; and at 
the age of tweniy eaine to America. ()iic_ 
year lie resided at F.iistoii, IMassachn-' 
setts, midtlie next be removed to Bridge- 
water. There he limit a shop, and set up 
the first tnp-liamnier in that jiarf of' ihe 
coniilrv, where be was for Severn! ^e:n'• 
the only maker of edge tools of which 
lie miiiinfactiiri-d man\ .soils.' In 1718, 
he made five hnitdied muskets fiir tlf,.' 
province of (Massachusetts Bay, tnid, din ¬ 
ing the revolntionurj war, coinnieiici.'d 
anew the inaiinlactnring of arms. In 
concert with a French genlleiuHn, he .■'Cl 
u)* a foimaery for the casting of caniioii. 
These wore ea.st solid and bored: mo.'t 
of lliem were iron ; ti few were brass. A 
gi -at (inantity of cannoii-sliot Ui.s also 
cast at the same fnrimee, and, tngftlier 
with th<- cmnion, formed 'a valuable ac- 
c|msnion to the country at that period. 
Besides spreading the mjuinlficfnre of 
edge tools through various parts of Mas- ■ 
saclmsetts, Rhode Island and Connecti¬ 
cut, Mr. Orr originated tlie business of 
exporting flax-seed from the part tif the 
country in which he resided, wid prolm- 
bly gave the first impulse to the munu- 
fiictuniig of cottou. For several years, 
he was elected a senator for the, cfiuiity 
of Plymouth, and enjoyed tlio intimacy 
and confidence tif governor Bowdoin.. 
He died in December, 1798, in the cighty- 
sfu-ond j’ear of his age. In private life, 
he was e.xemplary ; and his attaehmciit to' 
Ins adopted country was imre and imletit. 

Osborn, John, was horn at Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, in j713. and graduated at 
Harvard college in 17.'J7, where he was 
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distinguished for his Latin verses, and his 
taicnt- for raatheiuritical investigations. 
Aiier leaving the university, he resided 
*, some time at his father’s house, at East- 
ham, in a state of irresolution as to the 
career he should pursue; iujt at length, in 
t'Ompliatice with the wishes of that parent, 
he. tjiraed his attention to theology, with 
the design of obtaining a license to preach, 
and delivered a sermon l)efore an associa¬ 
tion of the neighboring clergy in Chat¬ 
ham, which commanded their applause 
by its ingenuity, tbougli its orthodoxy was 
not hltogctluT perfi-ct. Having subst*- 
(picntly undertaken the stutlj* of medi¬ 
cine, he duly qualified himself for prac¬ 
tice, and settled as a physician in Middle- 
town, ('onnecticuf. About that period, 
he married. He died May 31, 17.'*3, at 
the age of forty. A short time previous 
to his dealti, he wrote to his sister that he 
' had “lingered along almost two years a 
life not worth having,’’ in eonsequenee of 
ail illness, which was the efl’ect of a fever, 
and which temiiiinted his existimce. Of 
the effusions of liis miisc, his Whaling 
Song IS best known. An elegiac I'pislle, 
written to one sister on tlie death of an¬ 
other, is also deserving of mention. In 
disposition, he was mild and elieerfiil. 

0>vi.i;r. [St'f' wilder.) 


P. 

Pacos ; a vanety of ilam.a. (See Llama.) 

Palaiistrv. (See Chiromancy.) 

PampElmoks. (See Shaddock.) 

Pa.ntooravu. (See SUhovelti.) 

Parliamentary Reform. It is not 
ourpur}>ose to go at all into the history 
of the uiufh-agitaled question of parliii- 
inentnry reform, nor to touch upon the 
% course of argiinieut pursued by its oppo¬ 
nents and its advocates. But having al¬ 
ready given a view of the English consti¬ 
tution 08 it was, we shall now gi\e merely 
the statistics o/'the acts for amending the 
representation of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. We shall only premise, that 
when the wings came into power, in 1830, 
they found themsplves not very secure¬ 
ly seated; and,‘as a measure likc'ly to 
strengthen their influence, tlie long-talked- 
of subject of parliamentary reform was 
revived. ' On lh^.st of March, 1831, the 
rtiiiiisterial plan reform in the n;pre- 
seutation was- accordingly brought for¬ 
ward by lord John Russell; and, ailcr a 
debate of seven days, leave was given to 


bring in three bills for reforming the rep- ', 
rescatation of England, Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. Alter a debate, of two days, the 
second reading of the bill ifor England 
was carried.by a majority of 302 to 301, 
on the 22d. April 18, on the motion of 
lord John Russell, that the house resolve 
Itself into a committee on the reform bill, 
general Gascoyne moved, that, in the , 
opinion of the house, the number of rep- 
resentutives for England and Wales 
(which, by the hill, would be seventy less 
than before) ought not to Ite diminished. 
This motion being carried against minis¬ 
ters, aftei a debate of two nights, by a 
nmjority of 2P0 to 291, parliament was dis¬ 
solved on the 22d. The, new jiarliament 
a.sscnihled on the 14lh of June; and, on . 
the 24th, lord John Russell obtained ' 
leave to bring in a hill for reforming the 
repri'seritation. This hill, Which, hi many 
respects, differed from the fowiier, and in 
which, ?h particular, the dimuiuuou of 
the number ofmembt'rs was abandoned, 
finally passed tlie liquse, after long and 
warm debates, on ibe 2l8t September, by 
349 to 23(>, but was rejected by the lord> 
by a vote of 199 to 158. On the 20th of 
October, the tiarfiamenl was prorogued ; 
and, being again opened on the flth of 
December, lord John Russdll, fir the third 
time, introduci-d ,a refonn hill, which 
jmssed tlie commons on the 23d of March: 
m the lords, however, mimster.s being left 
III the minority, on a motion to amend by 
lord Lyndhurst (May 7). earl Grey# ad¬ 
vised the creation of such a munlier of 
now peers as was necessary to euiry 
llirough the bill, fendering his resignation 
as the alternative. 'Phe latter w as accept¬ 
ed ; and lord Wellington made an inef¬ 
fectual attempt to form a iniiiislry. Tlie 
whigs were, jhrrefore, rein.stated (May 
18tJi), with tlie assurance of having the 
neee.ssarv means of carry ing the measure.^ 
'Phe bill’ then passed the lords by a vote 
of IGt) to 22, a portion of the ojiposition 
having w'ilhdrawn their reSistanct', rather 
than force ministers to make a large crea¬ 
tion ofiiew peens ;aiid, on the 7th of June, 
it received the roy al assent. Se.parate acts 
were passed for amending the represen¬ 
tation of Seotland and that of Ireland. 
By the act for England, the county mem¬ 
bers," or knights of the shire, wcr<‘ increas¬ 
ed frwi 94 to 1.59, as appeals fioiii the 
following table, in wliieli we shall take oc¬ 
casion to give the results of the census 
of 1831, taken since the greatei part of 
this work was prepareu. 
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Statistical Table of England* 


• 

r 

Oountie!! 

" Square 
Miles. 

AsBCSHOd 
Ann. Value, 
18I.1. 

rppiil.itum 

III IWJ. 

M. 

P. 

County Towns. 


Bedford, , 

430 ' 

-343,085 

95,383 

2 

Bedford, 

6,959* 

Berks,. . . 

744 ' 

043,781 

145,289 

3. 

Reading, 

' 15,995 

Bucks, 

748 

' 043,492 

146,529 

3 

Buckingham, 

3,(90 

' Cambridge, 

<580 

04.5^54 

149,955 

3 

Cambridge, 

‘4^,917 

Chester, 

1,017 

1,083,083 

334,4J0 

4 

Chester, 

21,:}()3 

Cornwall, 

1,407 

910,060 

302,440 

4 

Launceston, 

2,231 

Cumberland, 

1,497 

705,440 

109,801 

4 

Carlisle, 

20,000 , 

Derby, 

1,077 

' H87.()59 

237,170 

4 

Derby, 

211,007 

■ Devon, 

2,48P 

1,897,515 

494,168 

4 

Exeter, 

2H,‘201 

Dorset, 

1,129 

‘ (;9H,:{95 

159,2512 

3 

Dorchester, 

3,033 

Durham, 

1,040 

791,359 

253,827 

4 

Durliarn, 

10,125 

Essex, 

j,r>2r, 

1 ..55(),83() 

■ 317,233 

4 

Chelmsford, 

5.435 

Gloucester, 

1,122 

L4()3.2.59 

380,'.*04 

4 

Gloucester, 

11,933 

i Hants, ) . 

i Isle of Wight, 5 


1,130,952 

314,313^ 

4 

1 

|soutiiampton, 

19,324 

j Hereford, , . . ' 

971 

004.014 

110.97(1' 

3 

Hereford, ^ 

11,280 

] Hertford, 

(it 12 

.571,107 

I43.:W1 

:i 

Hertford, 

5,247 

Huntingdon, 

difi 

, 320, |M8 

.53,149 

2 

Huntingdon, 

3,2t;7 

Kent, . . 

Llt.2 

1,044,179 

479.155 

4 

Manhitoiie, 

15,387 

.Lancaster, 

V.K(Ki 

3,0!'7,774 

1.33(!,8.54 

4 

Lancabter. 

]2.(-i:i 

Leicester, 

810 

902,217 

197.003 

1 

Leicester, 

:19.300 

Lincoln,, 

2.787 

2,001,830 

317.244 

4 

Lincoln, 

11,892 

Middles^' 

279 

5 .595,537 

1,358,.541 

*2 

Loiid.in Coy, 

125,573 

1 TV) 

on ncatJi, 

510 

295,079 

98,130 

o 

Monmouth, 

4.910 

i ^ 


-i k, 

2.013 

1.540,952 

390,054 

4 

Norwich, 

01 .flO 

1 N 


liiainuton. 

905 

942,102 

17'*,270 

4 

North.ampton. 

i.'..r.i 

j Nortljumbpr^-ind 

1,809 

1,240,.594 

222.1*12 

4 

Alnwick, 

0,988 , 

J Nottiiighain, 

774 

737.229 

22.5,320 

4 

Nottinffliaiii, 

50,tp80 

1 Oxford, . . 

712 

71*3,147 

151,720 

3 

Oxford, 

20,434" 

j itutland. 

200 

133,487 

19,385 

o 

Oakham, 

2,440 

Salop, or Shropshire, 

1,103 

1,037 ,‘188 

222,.503 * 

4 

Shrewsbury, 

21,227 

Somerset, 

1,54!> 

1,900,051 

40:i.‘>08 

4 

Taunton, 

11,139 

SliifFord, 

I.IW 

] ,1.50,285 

410,4a5 

4 

Stafford, 

0,99? 

Suffolk, 

1 500 

1,127.404 

2‘>0,304 

4 

Tpswicli, 

20,454 


.rrey, 

•'ll 

1,579,173 

480,32(1 

4 

Guildford, 

3,813 

i SuSHt'T, 

1 101 

915,348 

272,.128 

4 

Lewes, 

8,592 

} Warwick, 

;h.i 

1.230.727 

336.988 

4 

W'arwick, 

9109 

I Westmoreland, 


298,199 

.55.041 

2 

Ajipleby, 

1,459 

Wilts. 


1.1.55.459 

23't.l8l 

4 

Salisbury., 

9,870 

I Worcester, 

071 

790.975 

211.3.50 

4 

Worcester 

18,010 


f East Riding. 

l,2t)rii 

1,1‘.K'»,3U) 

204,008 

2 

) 


1 0 

North Riding, 

2,112 

1,.()(),948 

190:873 

<• 

York, 

25,359 

t >4 


' WobI Rnljn^, 

2,030^ 

2 390,222 

‘*7(..415 

(1 

i 

f 

'Fol Ill, 

' 

50,'21 (I 

49,742,895 

13,089,3:18 

144 



j 


Anglesey. 

402 

. 

92,.581 

48.325 

1 

Beaimiarjs, 

2,497 



Brecon, 

731 

140,5,39 

47.70:i 

1 

Brecon, 

5,020 



Gardig,m, 

720 

141,889 

()4,7Hl* 

1 

Cardigan, 

2.795 



('armarthen. 

920 

277,455 

100.0.5.5 

2 

■ Carmartljcn, 

<>,9f*5 



Carnarvon, 

775 

125.198 

, 05,753 

r 

Carnarvon, 

7,042' 



Denbigh, 

731 

221,783 

8.1,1(17 

2 

Denbigh, 

:i,780 

< 

] 

Fiml, . 

309 

153,930 

(i(l.012 

1 

Flint, 

2,210 

> 

1 

CUaiiior^aii, j 

822 1 

.334,192 

12(i,(>12 

2 

Cardiff, 

• 0,187 



Merioneth, , 

di91 

111,436 j 

:k>,fi09 

1 

Dolg|Py, 

4,087 



Moiit^roinery, j 

982 

207,280 

(ki,48r) 

1 

Monlgbmerv. 

1,118 , 



Pembroke, 1 

575 

219,.589 

; 81,424 

1 

Pembroie, 

5,511 


Radnor, i 

155 

9!».717 

24,051 

1. 

Presteigii, 

3,282. 



Tot,aJ, , . i 

8,12r. 

2.131,590 ! 

805,230 

15 

' 
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JJcsides t}ic areat change thus effected in 
equalizing the distribution of'members 
ill tfie countid8.(as dach county before re¬ 
turned two knights, except Yorkshire, 
wliicli returned four), the qualifications 
of the voters were also modified, so as to 
extend the' elective franchise to every 
malo •person in actual occupation of a 
IVecholi^ for life, or of lands, or tene¬ 
ments of copy-hold (see the article Ten¬ 
ure, in the body of the work), of the clear 
yearly value of not less than ten pounds 
above all rents and charges. TJic follow¬ 
ing tables will show the changes which 
have been madi' in the repre.senlation of 
cities and boi'oughfl. From an examina¬ 
tion of these tables, it will appear tluit 
fifly-six rotten boroughs hate been whol¬ 
ly disfranchised ; thirty boroughs have 
been deprived of one lueniher ; and one 
borough (IVfelcnmhc Regis and Wev- 
mouth) of two inemlx'is: twenty-two bor¬ 
oughs' have been created in England, 


which return two memliere each; nine¬ 
teen boroughs returning one member 
each. Besides takipg away the riglit of 
election from a stone wall in one place, 
from. a green mound in another, and' a 
ruined lioit^e in a third, and vesting it in 
large or, at least, ui tolerably numerous 
coiistitueticies in new boroughs, the aet 
has introduced sometlmig like uniformity 
in the qualifications of the voters of the old 
boioiighs and cities, and extended tlie 
elective franchi-e from close corporations, 
or j»rivil(‘ged bodies, to the citizens at 
large, ly^ivcsthe light of voting u> the 
electiou.s m everj male person of full age, 
not subject to iiii\ legal incapacity, who 
occupies, in the eii v or borough, as owner 
or tenant, any house, ware-house, count¬ 
ing-house, sho(), or ('ther building, of the 
clear j early v alue of not less than teu 
pounds, provided sucii iiersoii shall have 
jmid the pool rates and assessed taxes. 


fioroag/is disf'ninrhised by tki' Reform Jtrt. 

• ‘ 

All these boroughs (Iligham I’eiri'rs excepted, which returned lu:t one nieu'her) 
fonnerlj’^ sent two memhens each to [>arhauient. 




^llmllt‘r 

ot 


I’oim 1 Mini ■ 

ut 

• nordiiglis. 

l.vtuill 




latum V (itrrs 


Aldboroiigli, 


(10 

to 

(<4 

JjOoc, West,, . 

593' 


111) 

\l(lcburgli. 

1 ..'■sls 

about 


80 

fjOstu’Uluel. 

1.074, 


24 

4iiu‘ib]jaiii, 

gMJf. 

125 

to 

130 

I.iidgershali, 

; about 


70 

Appleby, . 

1 



jOO 

MOborne I’ort, . 

2 072 1 92 

to 

100 

Bcdwiiv, tJreiit, 


about 


80 

Miiieliead, 

1,194 


10 

Jtccralston. 




1(»0 

Ncvviioi t-t'oriivvall. 

l,(H4 


()2 

Hish()l>'B ('astlc. 

1 

uiiwards of (10 | 

INcwton, Lancastei. 



(10 

Blcchinglcv, 

1 .-ion 



H) 

Newtown. Hauls 

none 

(e 

40 

Rorougbbridgc, . 

dW 

(15 

to • 

TU 

Okeli.uiipton. 

2.0.55 ; 220 

to 

230 

Bossiney, . 

1 .(K)G 

30 

to 

3(1 

Oiford. . 

1.302 1 a'.Ho.it 


20 

Bracklev. 

‘J,107 



32 

I’lviuplon. 

HH ‘ 


‘210 

Bi anibi i, 

!17 

20 

to 

3(1 

j (iueeubornugb, 

78(. j 2(10 

to 

270 

^('allinglon. 

1 ,;5H8 



52 

Romney, New , 

378, a!)out 


150 

faiiiclford. 

1 .:!.■)!> 


• 

25 

St Gerinam’s. 

2.5s(l. 


7 

Castle Rising, 


40 

to 

45 i 

St Mowes. 

4.59; 20 

to 

24 

('orfc Castle, 

hfio 

about 


'M 

1 St Michael's. 

07 ! 


32 

Downton. . . 

3.!U)1 

about 


(10 

1 Salta-sb, 

3,092' 



Dutuvjch.. ■ • 

232 

18 

to 

20 

1 SnruiJi. Old, 

DOnF 


t 

Fovvey, 

1.7G7 

about 


300 

Seaferd. 

l,09Hj 98 

to 

100 

Gallon, . 

140 



5 

Slevniug. 

1,43(1 j about 


140 

Gnnistead, East, . 

3.3(14 



30 

Stofkbiidgi', 

85]jl(MI ■ 

to 

no 

llasleiiieic, . • ■ 

84'.» 



(10 

Tiegoiiv. 

1,127 1 about 


2’s() 

Hedon, ...... 

l.ddO 

about 


30(1 

Wcudovei, 

2,008 ’ about 


140 

Heytesbury, . . • 

1,413 



50 

Weobly, 

819! 90 

to 

95 

Higham Ferrers, . 

011.5 

145 

to 

150 

VVlutchurch, . 

1.073 ’ 


70 

Hindoii, . . 

021 

240 

to 

250 

■Whiichelsea, 

7721,35 

to 

40 

llchester, . . 

975 

70 

to 

80 

Woolon Basset. . 

A.890 1 about 


150 

Looe, East, . 

8t)5 

1 about 


50 

Yarmouth. I W,. 

1 , 580 ' 45 

to 

50 
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Boroughs whichformerly returned two Mpnhers to Paiiiament, but are hefecft^ to said 

only one. „ ^ 


Boroiiglin. 

Popii- 

latioii. 

Number of 
Voters. 

Boroughs. 

PORU- 

latint^. 

Number ol 
Voters. 

i Arundel, . 

2,«03 

450 to 

480 

Malmesbury, . . . 

2,785 


13 

! Ashburton, . ‘ . 

4,l(w 


470 

Midhurst, . 

1,478 


18 

Caine, 

4,795 


24 

Morpeth, .... 

5,150 

about • 

200 

[ Christcliurch, 

1,599 

• about 

50 

Northallerton. 

5,119 

aboul^ 

200 

I Clithero, 

5,213 

45 to 

50 

Petcrsfield, . . 

1,423 

about 

140 

' Dartmouth,. ... 

4,597 

about 

100 

HFiirate, . 

3..397 

about 

200 

Droitwich. . . 

2,4H7 

12 to 

15 

Rve..'. 

3,715 

about 

100 

! Eye. . 

2,313 

about 

100 

Sf Ives, . . 

4,770 

about 

200 

1 Crimshy, Great, . 

4,325 

280 to 

300 

SlutfteBbury, . . . 

3,0t)l 

about n 

3tH) 

1 Holston, 

3,293 

• 

35 

Tlursk. , . . 

2.H35 

50 to 

(«) 

1 ilorHliam, . .- 

5,105 

2,287 


2.5 

Wallingford, . 

2,542 

dl)OUt 

210 

! Hythe,. 

about 

140 

Warehani. 

2,:$25 

175 to 

IHO 

1 ]jaunce.ston,. 

2.231 


15 

Wosthiirv. 

2,495 

00 to 

04 

1 Liske.ard, . . 

2,853 

about 

10.5 

Wilton. 

1.997 


21 

j Lyme Regis, . 

2,1)21 

30 to 

35 

Woodstoi'k. 

1.320 

about 

4WI 


Old Cities and Boroughs ichirh still retui-n Members. 


Willi reganito the iuinii)er of rneiiiheis 
relumed hy the following horoughs, no 
change has lu'eii made by the reform hill, 
except that the united borough of Wey¬ 
mouth and Melcomhc Regis, which for¬ 


merly returned four uieinbci's, now returns 
only two. The city of London sends fiur 
niemhers, and all the others two each, 
exoejii Ahingdou, Bauhnry, Bewdley and 
Monmouth, which return onlj one each. 


Ptriuagns. 

Poiuila- 
tiun in 
m.n 

» 

Nmnlicr of 
t'Dlcrs 

Hot oust] 

Popula-' 

linn III 

isai 

Nuaibor oJ • 
Vott^rjv . 

Abingdon (1), . . 

5,25!) 

500 to 

600 

Dorchestei. 

' 3,033 

about 

2t>0 

Andover, . . . 

4,843 


24 

Dover . 

ll,!r24 

2(i00 to 

26.50 

Aylesbury, .... 

4,907 

000 to 

1000 

Durliuin. 

10.125 

aiiout 

1200 

Banbury (1), . 

5,900 


\8 

Evesham, . . 

3,!>76 

600 to 

G30 

Barnstaple, . . 

0,840 


550 

Exeter, . . 

28,201 

1.580 to 

1600 

Bath. . . . 

38.003 


28 

Glouc'ster,. . 

11.933 

about 

2200 

Bedford, ^ . 

0,9.5!) 

about 

1500 

Gi’initham, . . 

10,780 

860 to 

900 

Berwick on T , , 

8,920 

about 

1.500 

fiiiildford, . . 

3.813 

230 )o 

240 

Beverlv, 

8,302 

about 

170t) 

Harwich. . 

. 4.297 


32, 

Jiewdlev (I), . 

3,!)()8 


4.) 

H.^stings, . . 

10.097 

nearly 

200 

Bodmyn, 

3,782 


.16 

Hereford. . . 

10,280 

1200 to 

12.50 

lloston. . . . 

11,240 

a])out 

400 

Hertford. 

5.247 

about 

7201 

Bndgenorth. 

• 5,005 

7,50 to 

800 

Hoiuton. 

3.509 

about 

500 

Bridgewater, . . 

7,8tJ7 


:ioo 

Hull, •. 

32,958 

nearly 

2708; 

B rid port, 

4,242 

about 

330 

Huntingdon, 

3,2t)7 

245 to 

250 

Bristol, . . 

103,880 


6.500 

Ipswich, . . . 

20,454 

\950 to 

10.50 

Buckingham, . . 

3,010 


13 

Kiiaresborough. 

5,2!)6 

about 

110 

Bury St. Edn)., 

11,430 


37 

Lancaster. . . 

12.<)1.3 

about 

1600 

Cambridge, T ,. 

20.917 

210 to 

250 

Leicester, 

39.:ib6 

about 

.5000 

Cambridge, U } 

J 

about 

1200 

Leominster, 

5.24!> 

about 

900 

Canterbury. 

14,403 


1()00 

Lowes, . . . 

8,592 

about 

600 

Carlisle, . 

20,))()0 

750 to 

770 

Lichfield, ... 

6,499 

about 

700 

Chester, . 

21,303 

1000 to 

1200 

Lincoln, . . . 

1L892 

.about 

1500 

Chichester, 

8-,270 

980 to 

loot) 

Liverpool.. 

189.244 

up, of 

3000 , 

Chippenham, 

4,333 

130 to 

135 

London City (4), 

125,.573 

up. of 12,000 1 

Cirencester, 

5,220 

about 

700 

Ludlow', . .. 

5,253 

about 

500 

Cockarnibuth, 

4,531; 

IHO to 

190 

Ijyinington, . . . 

' 3,361 

65 to 

,70 

Colchester, . 

10,107 

1500 to 

1800 

Lynn, King's, 

13,370 

about 

StW) 

Coventry. 

27,070 

2800 to 

3()(H) 

Maidstone, 

15,387 

8.50 to 

900 

Cricklad?, . . . 

1.042 

about 

1350 

Maldon, 

3,8l30 

dbout 

1000 

Derby, . . 

23,007 

7,50 to 

800 

Malton,‘ ]^ew. 

4,173 

about 

400 

•Devizes, . 

4,562 

about 

40 

Marlborough, . 

3,426 


21 










' ' . <« l' ' ‘ '♦.•'■ .’\’ ' , v" V ■' 4 “'' 



MarioWj , 

Monmouth, ^ 
Newport, > . , 

Usk (1). 5 '. 

Newark,. 

Newcastle, L., . 
Newcastle on 'T., 
Newport, 1. W., 
Nortliampton,’ ■ 

No^wi<^hJ .... 
Nottingham, . . 
Oxftrd City, . . 
Oxford U , . . . 

Penryn,. 

Peterborough, . 
PIyni 9 ulh, . . . 
Pontefract, . . . 

Poolej. 

Portsmouyi, 
Preston,. . . 

Reading, .... 
Richniocid, . . 
Ri'tford, Kast, .. 
Ripon, 
Rochester, . 
Salisbury, or ) 
Saruin, New, J ' 
St Alban's, 
Sandwich, . . . 
Scarborough, . . 


'4,237 about 2^0 
13.715 '800 to 830 


0,557 

8,102 

42,700 

4,081 

15,351 

61,110 

00,080 

20,434 



8.083 
33,112 

15,-50.5 

3,000 

2.401 

.5,0f'0 

0,801 


1500 to 1000 
000 to 080 
upw. of 2.500 
24 

upw. of 2000 
upw. of 4000 
about' '4500 
aboyt 2000 
up# ot* 1200' 
550 

I 400 

2.30 to 240 
about 1000 
about 150 

105 to 110 
about (5000 
000 to 1000 
270 
17.50 
140 

1075 to 1100 


700 to 


Shorehaiji, New, 
Shrewsbury, . . 
Southamptpn, . 
Southwark, . 
Stafl’ord, . 
Stunfprd, . . ! 
Sudbury, . . 
Tam worth, . . 
Taunton, . . 
Tavistock, . . 
Tewksbury, 
Thetforih ._. 
Tiv’erton, . 
Totness,. . 
Truro,.... 
Warwick, . . 
Wells, .... 
Wenlock, . . . 
Westminster,. 
Weymouth, i 
Melcoinbe > 
Regis, ) 
Wigan, .... 
Winchester, . 
Windsor, . . . 
Worcester, •. . 
Wycombe, . 
Yarinoiith, . . 
York, 


1 

21,^7 
19,m 
91,5(U 
6,908 
5,a37 
4,077’ 
7,182 
11,130 
5,602 
5,780’ 
3,402 
0,70(5 
3,442 
2,025 
9,100 
0,049 
2 424 
202’000 


20774 

0j8l2 

7,103 

18,010 

6,209 


about J,300 
about 800 
nearly 5000 
nearly 1000 . ^ 
'540' 

about 800 ,* 
about 300 
500 to 1000 
120 to 125 
upw of 600 
31 
24 

58 U> 60 
26 

about 550 
'about 450 
about 200 
about 17,000 

nearly 600 

210 to 220 
34' 

about 620 
about 2000 
65 to 70 



21,115 16.50 to 1700 
25,350 I about 3000 



Tlio boundaries of the cities and bor- daries. The boroughs of .Ayh’slbury, 
ougbs have been settled anew by an Crickjade, N^w Shorehara mid Faiid-i 
act of parliament, sinoe the last enu- ^vicli now include adjacent districtn. 
inefation, in' 1831; and the population blast Jletfortl includes the hundred of 
of .many of tJiem has been considerably Rassetlaw, and I’enryn the town of Fal- 
incrcased by the change of the bouu- mouth. v 


JVetb lioroiiglis which are to return t wo Members each. 

f 


Boroughs. 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
J831. 

Itorougiis. 

Popula¬ 
tion in 
1831. 

Birmingham,. 
Blackburn, . . 
Bolton, .... 
Bradford, . . . 
Brighton,. . . ' 
Einabiiry,. . . 
.I.*mbeth, .... 
Mary-le-bone, 

, Tower Hamlets 
Devonport,. . 
Greenwich) , 
Halifax, >. : . 

• 

, . t 

* • \ » 

^ • • • 

146,08(5 

27,(191 

2-^,20!) 

23,233 

4(1,634 

244,077 

203,220 

240,204 

359,821 

44,454 

24,5,551 

15,382 

Leeds,.. 

Macclesfield, . 

Oldham, . . . 

Manchester,'.. 

Sheffield,. 

Stockport, , . ... 

Stoke upi^n Trent,. 

Stroud, with Bisley, &c ,. . 
Sunderland, Bishop Wear- 

mouth, &c., . . '. , 

■^Wolverhampton, with Sedge- ' 

ipy,.'•. 

123,.393 

23,120 

32,381 

187,019 

76,378 

25.469 

37,220 

40,(547 

40/735 

67,508 

voT.. XIII. 

42 
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’ ‘ ‘ 4 ' . . 

JVew Boroughs which are to return one Meniber each. 


s 

r - - . - - . . -_ ^ _ - - -.--g- 


■** a. 

Boiouiihs. 

i 


Boronghs. 

I’opiila- 
tuni in' 

> tsiu. 

Ashton under Lin«,. 

Bury.' . . 

9,222 

15,089 

16,4^5 

22,942 

23,043 

12,240 

I. '),177 
19,(135 

» 20,805 

II, 205 

Rochdale (parish),. 

'74,427 

40,7ft>. 

14.750 

1^233 

12,232 

15,060 

16,018 

11,720 

11,393 

Chatham,. 

Cijeltenhain,. 

I)udlev. * . . 

South shields'and Westoe, . . 
Tynwnouth and North Shields, 

J^romej... 

Walsall, : . '. 

Warrington, . ... 

Whitby,. 

WhiteliavaTi,. 

Gatcsliead,.". . 

Huddctsiipid^. 

Kidderminster,... ... 

Kendal, . . 



Boroughs in Wales which return one Member each. 

To most of thesdi boroughs othor places number of voiere in the district. Two 
are uiyted, which share in tlie election of of those bon)ughs, Merthyr 'I'ydvil and 
the members. The population^ of the Swansea, Imvc been added by die reform 
. principal boroughs only is given, with the act. 


Boroughs. 

Popil- 

laiion 

Niirnber of 

Vylt-rs. 

Boroughs. 

Popula 

turn 

Number of 
, Voiers. 

Bc.t Allans, , . 

liri'con,. 

Cardiff,. 

Cardigan, .... 
Carmarthen, . . 
Carnarvon, 
Denbigli, . . . 

2,497 

5,02t) 

0,187 

2,795 

9,')0.5 

7.042 

3,780 

21 

700 

1500 to 17.50 
about 1400 
4(i0 to 405 
upw. of 800 
t).:)0 to 1000 

Flint, 

.Haverfordwest, 
Merthyr Tydvil! 
Montgomery. . 
Pembroke, 

Radnor, . . 
Swansea, . 

2.2 iO 
3.015 
22,083 
1.188 
0,511 
172 
1.1.0!»4 

nearly 1*100 
500 to 520 

about 80 

about OOtr 
11.50 to 1200 


Summary oj Reformed House of Commons.' 

20 counties, ^ each ; 7, 3 each ; 0, 2 each ; Yorkshire, 0; Isle n 
L of Waght, I,.:.14'4 ) 

England, ^ 53 i^oroughs, 1 ouch. . ..53 ' 

City of Loudon,...... 4\ 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 2 each,.. . 4 ^ 

3 counties, 2 each ; and 9 counties, 1 each,.15 ; ' 

14 districts of boroughs, 1 each,.I 4 J ^ 


Wales, 


• s 


C 33 counties, ..'.. 28 ) 

Scotland, < Edinburgh and Glasgow, 2 each,. 41 59 

' d 18 boroughfi and districts of boroughs, 1 each,.18 S 

C 32 counties, 2 each,... (54 j 

Ireland, < 6 cities, 2 each ; 27 boroughs, J each,. 31 ) ( 105 

I ^ The university of Dublin, 2,..... 2i ' 


Total, 


. 655 


• Representation of Scotland. From the 
time of the legislativ e union of Scotland 
with England, in 1< OG, till ] 832, the for¬ 
mer has returned forty-five rtiombers to 
the British house of cpmmons, 30 for the 


thiny-three coimtiee, and fifteen for fifteen 
districts of boroughs, which comprised 
si.vty-six^ towns or burghs. But the right 
of voting for members has heretofore 
been extrejmelylinfiited. Tlie number of 


) 
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freeholders, or voters, iu 1835, was 3066, 
M statticl iu the following statistical table. 

• The number in 1811 was only^29. In 
1796, the number of real voters in tlie 
Scottish counties was estimated at 1390. 
In -two founties, there were only three 
reaWoters in each, lUid in seven not more 
than ten. The noniinal and fictitious 
^ oters»werc said to atnounl to 1902. Tli© 
number of persons who actually voted at 
the elections of the boroughs was very 
inconsiderable, consisting, in general, of 
the magistrates and town council, amount¬ 


ing to only twenty in each burgh, or. m 
all the «ixty-six burghs, to 131^. By thi\ 
late reform act, five mambefs are added' 
to, the representation of Scotland; and 
the representation is now distributed as 
lollows: To the thirty-three counties, 
-twenty-eight members; to Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, two each; to'Alxirdcen, 
Buridec, Gri'enock, Leith and Paisley,, 
one each; and to thirteen districts of Iwr- 
ongbs, one each; total, fifty. 3’lie right 
of voting is also jilaced on tlie same foot¬ 
ing us iii England. 


Statistical Table of Scotland. 


. CsuMUe*!. 

Atiiiii.il Value 
dsaeised 1815 

S(('nri' 

Mllei,. 

I'opulaUon. 
in 1H31. 

Voters 

in 

Abcrdeeh, . 

£395,918 

1,934 

177,051 

180 

Argyle. 

997,493 

3.030 

101,495 

74 

Ayr. 

409,983 

1,049 

145,055 

187 

Banff,. 

88,949 

033 

48,009 

36 

Berwick, ... 

24.^,379 

479 

34,048 

190 

Bute, ... ... 

99,541 

1.54 

14,151’ 

13 

Caillniess, ...... 

. 3,5,409 

744 

34,529 

24 

(illackniaunan, . 


53 

14,729 

18 

Dumbarton,. 

71,587 

979 

33,911. 

07 

Dumfric.s,. 

295,09] 

1,971 

73,770 

82 

Edinburgh. . 

770,875 

387 

219,599 


Elgin or Moray,. . ... 

73,988 

479 

31,931 

34 

aFife,. . . . 

495.770 

591 

128,839 

940 

Foil'll, . . ,. 


978 

13!).(>00 

197 

Hatitliiigton,. 

9.51,120 

991 

30,145 

105 

Inverness. . . . 

185,505 

3,815 

!)4,797 

79 

Kincardine, 

94,801 

401 

31,431 

75 

Kinross, . . . 

95,805 

84 

9,079 

93 

Kirkcudbright, 

913,3081 

815 

40,590 

143 

Lanark, ... ... 

080,,531 

9! *4 

316,819 ' 

175 

Linlithgow, . . ... 

97,.597 

194 

23.991 

(i5 

Nairn, .... 

14,909 

197 

9,354 

19 

Orkney and Shetland, 

90,938 

839 

58,939 


Beebles, .. 

Perth,. ’ . . .... 

04,189 

347 

10,578 

49 

55,539 

2,804 

149,894 

5>2i 

Renfrew^ . . . 

205,.534 

232 

133,443 

1.58 

Ross and Cromarty, ... 

191,557 

2.897 


101 

Roxburgh, . 

954,180 

790 

43,003 

139 

Selkirk, . 

43,584 

90() 

0,733 

' a5 

StirhiiH, ■ . ,. 

Sutherland, . . . 

918,701 

539 

79,091 

130 

33,878 

1,903 

25,.518 

93 

Wigton,. 

143,495 

443 

36,258 

. 

Total,. 

0,609,051 

29,787 

2,305,807 ■ 

3,0«!0 


Representalion (f Ireland. Since the 
legislative union with England, in 1801, 
Ireland has heretofore sent orig, hundred 
members to the British parliament, sixty- 
four for tlic tliirty-two counties, two each; 
for the cities of Dublin and Cork, two 
ba^h; for thirty-one other cities and 
lioroughs, one each; and one for the uni- 
versiw of Dublin. By the late reform, 
act, five members have been added to 


the representation, one to each of the ' 
towns of Biflfast, Galway, Liiiiorick and 
Waterford, and one to tiio uiiiiersity of 
Diilihii. The following table exliibits the 
Irish cities and boroughs which return 
niembers, together with their fiopulation, 
the former number of voters, and tlie 
present number under rhe reform .act 
The first six cifies send two members 
each, the rest one each. 
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Population 

irTsai. 

Former 
No. of 
Voters. 

Present 
No.' of 
Voters. 

•V' " " 

Boroughs. 

Popula¬ 
tion m 
1831. 

' Former 
No. tff. 
Votffra. 

Present 
No. of 
Voters. 

Dublin, . . 

185,881 

.5,700 

■11^ 

Carlow, .... 

8,o:k5 

13 

350 

Cork, . 

’ 100.(i58 

:i.876 


Garnckfergus, 

. 8,023 

847 

, 440 

Limerick, . . 

59,045 

2,413, 


Tralee, . . . 

7,647 

13 

254 

Belfast. . . 

37,277 

13 


Ythlone, . 

7,543 

90 


Waterford, . 

28,677 

980 

1,507 

Kinsale, . . 

7.068 

175 

U60 

Galway, 

27,775 

2,094 

660 

Eums, . . 


15 

2.50 

Kilkenny, 

23,230 

865 

8.50 

Cashel. 

6,548 

26 

200 

Drogheda, . . 

18,iI8 

93f) 

837 

DuiigarvonJ . 

5,10.5 

871 

210 

Clonmell, . 

15,.500 

94 , 

652 

Coleraine, 

4,851 

.52 

188 

Bandon, 

10,179 

. 13 

, 240 

Lisburn, . 

4,684 

141 

2f5 

Newry, . . 

10,013 

1,086 

700 

New Ros#. 

4.47.5 

38 

246 

Londonderry, 

9,313 

450 

.578 

Tlownpatrick, 

4,12:1 

493 

300 

Siigo. 

9.283 

13 

4.56 

Mallow, . . 

4,114 

524 

200 

Dundalk, 

'9,256 

32 

600 

Dungannon, 

3.243 

12 

itn 

Yotighall, 

8,969 

263 

400 

Portarhngton, 

2,817 

1.7 

]K5 

Armagh, 

8.493 

13 

4,50 

Enniskillen, 

2,399 

14 

28.3 

Wexforoi, . 

8,326 

.5!»1 




• 



—See, fnrtlier, the Extraordinary Blark 
Book (2(1 ed., 18.'12), aiid Key to hoik 
Houses of Parliament (1 vo]., 8 \ o., 18:12). 
—The old parJianjoiit has just hi'eii dis¬ 
solved, and tlnj writs lor new elections is¬ 
sued hut the n'snlts ai-e yet unknown to 
US'. Slut we suhjoin, lu a note, a doeninent 
which will shuw our readers t\hat is un¬ 
derstood by reform, h v at least some of the 
English reformitrs.* it is from an address 
of the national political union in England 
to the electors of the United Kingdom, on 

* “ Tlie pledges that candidates shoidd be re¬ 
quired ti) g'lVCjSeoiii to he, 1 Parhmnentnru re¬ 
form 'Tins lurludes, first, sfiorteiimg the iliira- 
tiun ol'parliaineiit.s , second, voting by ballot. If 
the whole nation were divided into electoral dis¬ 
tricts, and the votes taken by ballol, parbainent 
could not be loo short, nor the right of voting teo 
extensive At present, the duration of ))arlianient 
should be limited to three years.—2 Lonr t eform. 
Tills includes a thorough revision of ail laws— 
Coinnioii, statute, civil,' criminal, ecriesidstieal, 
local,, parlnimciitary ,iiid municipa!; the abolition 
of all arbftran jurisdictions ; the abridgment, as 
much as may be possible, of vexation, delai' and 
cxpen.se; the drteition of crime.s. and the eer- 
taiuiy of .speedy )iuni.shineiit; abolition ol barba¬ 
rous and cruel puiiishmoiits; and thy adoption of 
- such punisliinciils only as arc eommcnsur.ite with 
ofifences.—d Fvionrinl leforvt. 'J'his includes 
rcdilction of taxes to the greatest possible extent; 
reduction of all o\ei-p,iid salaries culd pensions, 
as well as paymeiii of every kind, from the limh- 
tst oflRce ill the stale to the lowest; the total abo¬ 
lition of all sinecures, all useless offices, and all 
unearned pensions. It is advisable that indirect 
taxes, and especially those which press heaviest 
on trade, manufartures, commerce, and Uie corn- 
foi"Ui of the p(seplo, should be repealed in prefer¬ 
ence to direct taxes, ^|ad there lieeii none but 
direct taxes, the public never would have submit¬ 
ted to be taxed to one half the amount they are at 
present taxed.—4. Trade reform. This includes 


jrleilges to be rpijuired from caiiilKlato.s' 
for parliameiif. 

Pattkrhojv, William, a governor of 
New Jersey, and out* of the assoeiau* 
jiulges oi' tlic sujireiuo eoiirl of tlic U. 
Htates, was liorn in that .state, and gradu¬ 
ated it) Its college iu 17ti:i. lu 1787, he was 
a member of thecouveiitioii which fnimed 
the eonstitutioii ol‘ tlu' U. Slates, and »^- 
lixed Ills liiiuie to ilv.r instrument. In 
1789, when the new govt'iiimeni eom- 
menced iks (ipt'rations, he was a meniher 

the abolition of alt nioiiopolies, and more espe- 
ei.illy the ‘ corn lavi ’’ moiio|iolv , thelri'c ndinis- 
sioji of uil sorts of produce lor maniiiaelurers, and, 
iiideed. of free trade in every ri'specl, lliat the 
gi"ater number may no longer be compelled to 
imrcliase any thing at ai, advanced jiriec. Hint the 
profits of a very jiinall coniparalive munber may 
lie unduly uicrensed—fl Vtuntiieform This 
inclmles, first, eqmilix.'ilion to a gioo' extent ol the 
eliureli establisliuienl. Kvery dignitary of the 
chtircli preaches jioverty and wallows in wealth. 
Great wealth being eondeinued as im onipalibb’ 
with the true religion, none of ils'mimslers sluiiild, 
tlieielore. bewe.illliy 8eeoii(l, cea.sing to com¬ 
pel any one to pay (or the maintenance of any 
parlicul.ar doctrine he does not approve. Tliirn, 
abolition of titlies in the fairest way and in the 
.shortest time po.ssible —Ti. AbohUou of-davery 
This lucludos thi' freedom of every person, of eve¬ 
ry eol.or and every sludc of color, llohiiiig.of per¬ 
sons III slavery is'iuijnst, atrpeious and cruel. Ab- 
olitKui of slavery w'llhout compcnsatidiY to slave¬ 
holders IS also uiijiisi; but it is inevjtatile. and, 
therefore, ttss uiijust than retaining .th6ni a* 
slaves It becomes, llioii, the iiUty of the legi.s- 
latiire to emancipate all .slaves, willi tfie leasl in¬ 
justice, as well t* the slave-holders as to slaveji 
themselves, and in as little time as possible, rom- 
jiatible with the smallest amount of evil —7. Ta r- 
c,v on knoviMge. These are the stamp duty on 
newspapers, the excise duly on paper, ami the 
I dutyon adveftiscmeiHs.'' 
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'of the eeuate from New Jersey, aad, ih 
the following year, was chosen governor. 
Me subsequently was ajtpointed to the 
bench of {he suprt-me court, and' con¬ 
tinued to sit tipon it until his deatii, at 
Albany, on the 9th of September, 180t}. 
lie was an able statesnmn, an upright 
JV^e. and a dismteroSte*! patriot. 

PjU’ois. (See Skidd.), ’ ' 

PiURL Spar. (Sec Dolomite.) 

Penco. (See Conception, La.) 

PEMT^NTtARV SlSTEM OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. One, of the jioints which have 
occhsioiuid the greatcsl division of Ofiin- 
iun among the friends of the penitentiarj' 
system, relates to soliiaiy eonfinemcjit. 
Oije paity contend limt this’ should be 
made the \ ery basis of prison discipline, 
and have earritsl their jinneiples into ef- 
liict Ill the Eastern |H'iiiteutiary of Penn¬ 
sylvania :* others strenuously oppose it. 
The ojnnions expressed in the article 
Prison Discipline, in this work, ari' lather 
unfavorable to the jilan adopti'd in Penn¬ 
sylvania. As the (jiiestjon is oik' ol great 
interest, and as many misconceptions on 
this subjecl exist among those who are 
sincerely devoted to the reformation of 
prisons, we have thought it not luijiioper 
to give, in this place, a view of some of 
the arguments which may be urged in 
Shpjiort of the jirinciple of uninterrujited 
solitaiy eorrfueineiit. All that will be at¬ 
tempted will be to touch upon the main 
features of the question, and to offi'rsome 
suggestions, dqrived Irom the writer’s own 
experience, with tlio view ol’ making it 
appear that the system qf solit.nry eonfine- 
ment, as now practised in the luistern 
jienitentiary ni Philadelphia, is the only 
eflectual mode of making prisons m’IiooIb 
of refonnatkiii, instead of schools of cor¬ 
ruption. 3 nie more light there is thrown 
iijiou thi^ubject, the better lor the cause. 

• Strong, and, in our opinion, unfounded 
prejudices against the system of solitary 
conlineinent, are entertained even by 
men justly esteemed fiir their enlight¬ 
ened views and strenuous labors for the 
good of mankind. The lute William 
■ Iloscoe, for histauce, wds extremely hos¬ 
tile to the system, as ap]iear.s from sev¬ 
eral pieces wliitih he has written on tlie 
subject of prisorf disciidine.* Mr. Roberts 

* We leani, fio’ii doctor T S. Traill’s memoir 
on that dislinguibhorl schiilar, read before tlie lit¬ 
erary and [ilnlosopliical society ot Liverpool, in 
October. 1H32, that be said “ that no literary dis¬ 
tinction had ever afforded linii lialf the gratifica¬ 
tion he received from the reflc'ction on ‘ the 
jj.irt he had takeii’on tins great qnesaon; and lie 
expressed his satisfaction that he now might be 
pcrnihted to tlunk that he libd not lived altogether 


-Vaux, of Philadelphia, addressed'to hirii ^ 

A Letter' on the Penitentiaiy System of t 
Peiiusylvaniu (Philaielphia, 18iJ7), front , 
whieli, and from anoflier production of 
this gentleman, we shell present to our 
readers various extracts in the course of 
this article. We would also refer the 
reader, for more particular information * 
tlian our limits will allow, to other publi¬ 
cations of Mr. Vaux, w'ho is indefatiga¬ 
ble in promoting the education of chil- 
drou and the correction of (riminals.. 
'J’lie publicaiious to which we allude rtre 
Notices of the Original mid Successive 
Etfor^to improve the 1‘risoii Discipline 
ill Philadeljihia, and to reform the Penal , 
Lawof ]Viiiisylvania(Philadelphia, 1890); 
a Discoiirso delivered before the Histori¬ 
cal Society of the State of Pennsylvania 
on New-l'ear’s Day, 1827 (Philadelphia, 
1897); and a Letter to Bisliop White, the 
President, and other MembiTSof the Phi- 
ludelpliiii Society for alleviating the Mis- 
(uies of Public Prisons, in No. 8, vol. i, of 
the Journal of Law (Philadelphia, 18d0).t 
—Before going info tlie subject of this arti¬ 
cle, we would remark that it is believed by 
mail}' foreigneis, that the I’ennsylvania 
jieiuteiitjary ‘wstem has been- abandoned 
in the v<Ty slate froiuwliieh it takes its 
nnme, Tlie following iiassnge fruni tlie 
message of the governor of I’eiin.sylvania ‘ . 
to till' legislature td' that slate (Dec. tl, 
J8;i9), .sIkiws tlial tliis is a iiiistake, and 
throws light iijion othtr jioinls in ques¬ 
tion;— “(Jiir jiemieiuiary system,” stiys ' 
governor Wolf, “as immediately connect¬ 
ed with the admmistiatinn of criminal 
justice, IS to be regarded as lieing ojf the 
iirst importance, m icfi-reiice as well uji 
tile seem ity of the persons and properly, 
as to the general moials of our citizens ; - 
and, so far as reganks the Eastern jteni- 
tentlary', the plnlanlhropie advocates of - 
jieiiitentiaiy leform may justly eoiigram- 
lule themselves iqioii the success vvidi 
whqdl their exertions liav 0 been crowned, 
in bringing so near to pcifeetion a system 

III v<iiii ” Anil vol — to such mistakes arc ureal 
men liable—wo believe that Mr. I’tosiuo had but 
a very imperfoet knowledge ul theofli'ols vd soliia- 
ry eoiifiuemciit. and dial his oourliisioie on die 
sulijoCt vverc diavvii from uiifoiindod Mipjiosiliniis 
+ 'J’lit se vvrrtiiig'- are kiiovvu bey mid die limits 
ol lilt- U. 8tatea. We fijiit them inenlioni’d widi 
re.spoet lu the Lei Hues on Tremi'i. by Nich¬ 
olas Henry Julius (Iterliii. 18s!!l), and m the An- ^ 
nals of Inslitulions lor Tuiiisliiiient autl t’orreo- 
tioii of Paupers, their Hduciitioii, <5rc . puhl shed _ 
monthly at Berlin, by the same author ■ (bo'h m 
German)—works littl^cnown in this rouiitry, on ,, 
account of the langiiajjKii which dicy are writ- ' i 
tell, but which coataii^ g'cai nias.s of.infauna*' , ' 
tion on the subjects inetitioned m their t^les. 


i 
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.isumjiiOidcdby ‘ SOdifficulties. ' The, worse; licre tliought and reflectioti will" 

cUv'ernment of this prison barf l«?cn coii-' crowd upon' the jttind, and prepare it for 
*';4ucted, in regard ap well to its economy ' solemn iuipressions, and for tnoi-al and re« 
i^ias its disciplirte, iif a Tnanner worthy or Hgious instruction. XliediBcfplmefesta})- 


f^iill commendation^ and the experiment 
of the efficacy of solitary eonfineinent 
with lal)or, so far as there has l)een oppoij- 
tunity to test it, has exceeded the expee- 
lations of the most sangtnne among its 
friends. On the 2,'ith Octobei', the 
first convict was rt'ccivod into the Ettstern 
})enitcntiary ; and from thence until the 
Ist November, 1832, the whole number 
admitted utnoutited to 132 males, and 4 
females, convicted of vtirious offendes. On 
the day last mctitiOned, there retnahied m 
eoufiiientotit„,iiinety male and four fetnale 
prisoners. 'I'he whole inunhrr discharg- 
tjd between the above, dtites, by reasoti of 
the exjtiratiou of seiiteitee, was twenty- 
eight : nine died, ftnd five were ji.'irdon- 
ed. One faet, in reference to this institu¬ 
tion, hears strong testimony ni favor tif its 
discipline. It appears lliat not a single 
convict distdrorged from tlii.'i prison has 
ev»!r Itecii retnrnetl to it; whicli vv'onld 
seem to prove* jin iTy clearly, either lli'at a 
thoro'tg!) reft^rmation lias been ]>rndticed, 
or lie * a dread of a rejietition of the unso¬ 
cial titauner of life wlneli bad }>roved so 
irksome before, has deK’rred from tbe 
comniissioii of crimes vvitbin those limits 
of the state in vvbicli a eonvn tioii would 
insure a seiitencn to llu* llasterii ])eiiiten- 
tiary. The nfinualaceoMiitsof the prison 
are notclos»*d until the 30tli of Kovember. 
I have not, tlien'fore. lieen able to ascer¬ 
tain, with accnmcyr, how Ihrllie earnings 
of the prisoners will he available to de- 
fiay tfie expenses of the institution. Jt is 
believed tliat, lor the present, they wall pay 
all except the salaries of the ofticers ; and 
it is not doubted that, as soon as the i<ris- 
> on shall have been fully organized, the 
eiitir * ex])enses will he defrayed out of 
the proeeeds of ihi* estahlishment. Thd 
ex])eriment madt* in the Eastern pcmteii- 
tiary has demonstrated the faet, that soli¬ 
tary confmenien't with l.abor does not im¬ 
pair the health of those snhjeeled to that 
e|w*eie8 of discipline. The y^irisoners work 
to more advantage ; litivirigiio t»|)|)ortutii- 
ty for convn'r.sation or amusement, thov^ 
eagerly desire employment; here all 
e.onimmiication is cut off; no one knows 
his fellow' prisotter; no acnueiiitance is 
formed; no contamination takes place; 
the convict sees no one, holds cotiimu- 
nion with no ohe,eAeopt such ns will give 
him good advice; hj||b placed in a situa¬ 
tion where he has inducement to 

grow Itetter, but little temptation to grow 


lished in this pri,sOn ; the manner of the 
construction and ’ airangernent of the 
liiiilding itself, and of the cells is which 
the prisoners are confined and employed, 
areadmitted.hy all who have turned their 
^ttdiuion to the subject of (>enitentia?y re¬ 
form, to POS.SCSS decided advantages over 
those of any otlier establishment designed 
for similar objects, in this or any other 
country. Foreigners, whose especial bhsi- 
ness it has been to visit the penitentiaries 
in this country, generally, for the purpose 
of acquiring information in reference to 
the siibjeef of jHJiiiteutiary ptmishnient, 
and its efficacy m producing n'formatiou 
ill tlio.se snhjeeK'd to its discipline, have, 
with one voice, .awarded tiie'ineed of 
merit to thtit established in the* Eastern 
jieiiitf’Mtiary of Pennsylvania. 1 have the 
satislhetioii to inform you that, of the 400 
additional cells rceeiitly directed by tJ)e 
legislature to lie eonWnicted, JOO are fm- 
ishvd, and wall he ready' as sooti as the 
plasteniig shall have become suflicieuily 
dry* to receive prisoners: ] IH more <ire in 
a state of forwardness, and the whole 
nnmhi'r will he eonipleted in the course of 
the ensuing siaisoii.”’- 'J'lie repnrt*to he; 
made upon the I'kastern jirison during the 
present session of tin* legisltiTiire of Pi'un- 
sylvania, we miderslaud, will contain sat- 
islaetory proofs of the advantntres of the 
system, and an .'lecounl of essential im- 
jirovetuents in the arcliiteeture of the 
prison. In tin* article on Prison Disci- 

* Tlio ;;(ncrnor roiilimics as tbltow >, •• Fioiiillic ‘ 
last report ol llic impoi'tors ol' llii' W rsu'rn pciii- 
tonliarv as well as Irom a partial wrsoiial insnoo- 
tion ol It, I am salisfioil that ils roir,';lion. anil the 
fruits of the course ot diseipliue llieJi, exereised, 
are airectly the reverse of that wliirh J have just 
atteinpled to descrihc From the inj|jerli>ct plan 
of the Imilding Usell, and the iiiconvenicnlt. mju- 
dicious arrangeirient of tlie cell'i, the disrfcjlinc of 
solil.iry eoiifmement with labor eaimol w enforc¬ 
ed , the prisoners eaimot be reslraiiied from con¬ 
versing with earli other ; eveiy prisoner may ae 
<)uiie a kiiowledpp? of the individuals confined 
wilhm Its walls ; cnutainiiiation from cenversation 
with his fellow piisoners may .take plaec ; the 
cell of the jirisoner cannot, as in thi* case of die 
I'la-.terii peiiitcntijirv, be usediUshis wprk.sliop. hi 
vvliieli he may always be usefully and jirofitably 
emploved ; tla-re are no separate yards eoimect- 
ed will) iKi) several eelh, wlileh renders it neces- 
sary. for llic health of the prisoners, to allow them 
freqiiejulv lo'associate with each oilier in .Ihe 
eoninioii yards. .Many oilier defects exist, and 
many imjiortaui alterations W'lll be required lo fit 
Ihi.s eslablislmiciit for the same course of salutary 
discipline so suceesstully practised m tlie Eastern 
pemieniiary 
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. pline, in- the body of tliis work, itifi paid the Introductory Rejrort W 
that, ^‘unlessubmedecided advantage ia to Prison Biecipline, etpiaodtl^ 

gained ‘by a more expensive f^stem Principles on which Ae Code is'founded, " 
(th,e Pennsylvania plan of separate con- being Part of tlie Penal d<aw^ep&red for, ' 
fineinent),- it (the Auburn system fought to tlie State of Louieiwm, by ^ward Eiv- ‘ 
be preferred.” We believe that the Penn- ingston; printed separately by Cwey, - 
sylyaniasystem affords many advantages Lea a^dCwey (Philadelphia, 1827).—Hut 
w.hich can be but partially attained by all this seventy is avoided in the system 
the Auburn system, or not at ijill; and of pemiiwejQt separate confinement. Com- ' 
tliat^ir is the best suited, of vail tlie prison munication, and consequent contamina-’^ 
systems yet devised, to the demands of tioii, cannot take place; and yetthe'sys- 
tiie a^c. All {)er8on.s agree that it is of tem reqiih-es neither stripes nor any puii- 
the firet importance to present prison- ishrnent in order to enlbree it. It works 
ers from contaminating each other. It ejilruly and si(>'adily, witliout subjecting 
is a ijielancboly fact that, wherever a the contfiet, by eontinually rcpeateil ptiii- 
iiunilier of persons, who have openly ishiin'tjt, to a continual recmreiiee of dis- 


trnnsgressed llie laws of society, or whoso 
i-haracters are, corrupt, ale brought to- 
getlier, am( allowed to have tree inter¬ 
course with each oilier, each individual 
has a teiiftcricy to sink to tin' level of tlie 
worst. The iMterenurse c-,1' the vreious is 
mutidilly corrujitiiig, in the stinie inannei* 
as the intercourse ot'good men is mutual¬ 
ly improving. 'Po prevent this contami¬ 
nation, all agree that, during the night, ev¬ 
ery [irisoner should ho separately confiii- 
eil; hiifmaiiy Jiuvc thoughi that, during 
the day time, tlie eriimnals engaged in 
eomtuon work may he so strictly watched 
that no communication can.take place 
tihiong them. In order to 'effect ihis.^. 
w’Jncli is tlie system followed at Anhiini 
—a very severe discipline lias m-cessa- 
nly iH'eii resorted to. No criminal is al- 
loj^ed to speak to a lollow jirisuner: the 
mqals are taki'ii m tin; sejiuratc cells. Beat¬ 
ing by the keepers nmsl he allowed, or the 
dismjiline cannot he enforced ; tiiid it can 
I'a.sily he imagined how seven- a disci¬ 
pline IS required to sujifu css that desire of 
rommiinicatjon whieli is so deeply iilaiii- 
ed in liiuii^ nature, and to eoiinteraetthe 
artificca*w i host of adepts in (-mining, to 
suppress looks, signs, Ae. Mr. Lynds, 
who built the prison at Sing-Smg, in the 
state of New >'ork, and who must he 
considered as tlie inventor of the system 
of dijScipHne pursued in the prisons of Aii- 
hurn and Sing-Sing, says'that his greatest 
diffi(;,ulty has been to find keepers who 
were not too Jeniout.—We would also re¬ 
fer tlie reader to a letter written by Mr. 
Edward Livit'gSton (the present secretary 
of state, and the framer of the code of 
TiOuisiaua) toMr. Roberts Vaux, Oct, 25, 
1828 (and which appeared at the time in 
the public prints), concurring in the opin¬ 
ion that communication can he iirtvcnted 
only to a certain degree, and only Jby the 
use of very great severity, if the convicts 
work together in the day time. See also 


grace lor mtsdemeanors which the coiji- 
nion priiieitili-s of linman nature arc snfii- 
cient to mmicc liim to cominit. But even 
if we could obtain entiri'ly the desired (*nd 
—internijition of eommunicHtion—liy the 
Aulturn system, would this sjstembe de¬ 
sirable on other accounts ? The article on 
Prison Disdplint, speaking ol'solitary con¬ 
finement, says, “ In tlie siletu'e and dark¬ 
ness of night the vmice of religious instruc¬ 
tion IS heard ; and, if any eircuiustances can 
he imagined, caleulnted to inqtress the 
warning.s, the fnconragemeiits, tiie tlireats 
or the liopes of religion ujioii the mind, 
it must surely h(? those of tin roinict in 
his cell, where he is unseen and nnlM'ard, 
and when* uolliiiig can reach him hut the 
voice which must come to him, as it wen*, 
from another W'orld, telling him of things 
which, perliaps, nevc-r entered into his 
mind ; tc'llirig him of (lod, of eternity, of 
future reward and lutiiie piimcliment, of 
snflering far greater than the mere physi- 
c:d endurances of the fireseiit life, and of 
joy infinitely beyond the pleasures lie may 
have experioneed.” 'I’lns effect certainly 
may take place ; hut it canijot oe-eiir often 
if the convict is in lus cell only during the 
niglit, when lus tune will he principally' 
spent in sleep; and, though the nights of 
winter afford much more time than is re¬ 
quired for tins purpose, men can acCn-vf 
tom tlieinselves to very protracted slum 
hers, esjieeililly if they have never been 
aerustomed to reflvetion, wliicli must be 
the case, with most convicts. Tlie great 
object referred to -in the ahovi* pa.'svuge 
can' 1)0 obtained, in our opinl()n, only by 
septuale confinement day and night. Tin* 

• greatest Step, we believe, which a convict 
of llie common sott can makt* towards 
reformation, is froiri thonghtlc.ssness to 
thoiighnuJness. Few of those cominitte>d 
to ju-isons are.accjistumed to think; ii 
is for want of thought that thi?y bcoame 
guilty.- Surrounded as tJicy are, iu th^ j 
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Auburn system, by a viiriety of objects 
during tlie day, they cannot leel the 
inducement to reflection as undey the 
pressure of cohstaift solitude. It is diffi* 
cult, even for a man accustomed from his 
youth to reflection, and to a mode of life" 
which offers a great variety of objects and 
subjt'cts, to entertain himstdf in long-con¬ 
tinued solitude. He must occupy his mind 
with himself. The .writer may be per¬ 
mitted to refer to his own experience, 
having been imprisoned for a considerable 
period during a time of political persecu¬ 
tion ; and, though ho was not haunted 
with remorse, and had more resources, 
from the habits of his past life, than can 
fall to tlie lot of most of tlie inmates of 
])risons, he can testify to the power with 
wiiich solitude forces a man to make him¬ 
self the subject of bis coiiteinplation—a 
power whioh can hardly be jeahzed by 
one who has not felt it. How strongly 
must it ojierate on the common convict! 
Deprived of most of the resources of ivlii- 
cated men; constantly reminded of the 
cause which brought him into this situa¬ 
tion ; undisturhed hy anj distnvcling ob¬ 
jects ; enveloped in sileiit'c—lie needs must 
think, Tliis power of solitude, was ae- 
kiiovi Ii'dged hy tlie vvisest and bi'st ofan- 
tiipiiry, who retired fiom thi! walks of 
men to prepare themselves for gr«'at tasks 
hy iinilistiirhed coiiteinplation. M'he la¬ 
bor which tlie convict peri'orms in hi'- 
cell, and which is indispensahly necessa¬ 
ry, does not disturb him, because it soon 
loses the distracting power ofnovclty; and, 
though it will engage him siiflleiently to 
prevent him from sinking into torpid siil- 
lenness (as experience shows), )t does not 
interrupt Ins conieiniilations. AVlien he 
has once begun to reflect, he rjuist coiiie 
to lb(' conclusion tJiat \irrue isS iircfcrable 
to vK‘c, and can tranf)uilhze bis troi\bled 
mind only by i (“solving on refn-matlon: 
he must at bust seek comfort ill tiie mercy 
of lliat lleing wjio created him in bis 
goodness, and who will receive him, not- 
withstancliiig Ills guilt, if he is sincere in 
his repentance. This will he tlie natural 
course of most prisoners in uniiirerni|iled 
(Solitary confiimment, judging from the oli- 
Borvation wliich wi' liavc m.Kle on con¬ 
victs thus confined. All agree thar jirison 
discipline ought he such as to afford a 
possibility for the rekn-maiion of the jiris- 
oner; and this seems lows possible only 
in the PennsyWaniu penircutiary system. 
The eases tuust. be very rare in wdiieh a 
person, in, the momem of Ins conviction, 
feels the entire justice of it, and resolves 
to become Ifetfer: it requires a moral eii- 
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ergy of wliich very few are capable.’ Tlie 
feeling usually produced in any man, by 
. any punishment, is tliat of offetided pride, 
of irritated self-love. The‘prisoner,’at 
the moment of conviction, does not re¬ 
flect on the justice of his punishment, but 
jJaces himself in opposition to the rest of 
mankind, as an injured man, or, if hci»hc 
of a better nature, with tlie embittered 
feeling of ail outcast. In tliis stifte of 
mind he enters the })rison. If niiiiitcr- 
rupted solitude awaits him, ho will, if he 
is capable of reformation by any means 
but the devoted labors of personal friends 
(in which vliaracter, of epurse, the go^ - 
'cnimeiit cannot address him), become 
tlKiughtful. AVhen he has readied this 
state, no new jiunishimnil awaits him ; no 
new shame ; no corrupting and degrading 
eoiiqiany ; up new cause for considering 
himself an outcast, and fit associate for 
till' worst. Jflis solitary confinetnent hangs 
ov(“r him, indeed, as a severe (•lispens.'uion, 
but does not daily renew tiie irritation of 
his jiride. However iiiiieh he may have 
been offended liy his sentence, the prison 
ill il.self inflicts no further degratlatioy. 
'riu' keeper ajqiears as a friend rather than 
a severe overseer. Tfl le is disposed to re¬ 
form, ins w<“!ikiiess is not coiisraiitly i»ur to 
tlie tiial by ofli'iidedshume, by thceonsid- 
eralion tliat he is an outcast and u.ssociate (#.' 
oureasi“v. We have asked many j)i isoiiors, 
in iiermaiiPUt solitary confinemeiit, wheth¬ 
er they would prefer tob(v placed together 
vv ith othei-s; and tliey have almost iiivari;!- 
hly answered that thi'v considered it as 
the greatcnt jirivilegi' to lie left alone. It 
ought not to he supposed that solitiuh* 
bc.vis so hard ujum the mind of tin. jiri''- 
oiiei, that li(? would exchange it for any 
other situation which would bring him 
into contact with oilu'r huNmn beings. 
Wlieii the writer, after an impk-^^'innent 
of eight months, was offered the eojiipa- 
ny of another jirisoner in his cell, eon- 
fined also on jiohtieal grounds, Jie ri'fused 
the offer, though it was repclitc'd at S(>v- 
eral difieront times. If the prisoner has 
made any stej) ^towards reformation, he 
always will wisli to remain alone. How 
diflerent from this is the operation of the 
Anliiirn system ! As soon as the convict 
leaves his cell, he sees &nd feels anew 
that he is degraded: he knows and is 
known hy his fellow convicts; the keeper 
is (and necessarily must he) a severe, in¬ 
exorable ovei-seer. He is treated every 
(lav anew as an outcast from society; his 
pride is constantly offended ; or, if he has 
no jiride, no opportunity is afforded for 
the feeling of self-respect to spring up. 


1“ 
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We hardly see how the slow process of 
tipforroatiop can go on under tljeso cir¬ 
cumstances* Yet the most humane of all 
systems of prison disciplihes—that of 
Pennsylvania—^has been called, and by an 
excellent man too (Mr. Roscoe), “ the 
most inliumau and unnatural that the 
criftlty of a tyrant ever invented, no less 
derogatory to th# character of human 
nature than it is in direct violation of the 
leading ])rinciulcs of Christiauity.” Wm 
have already shown why wo believe that 
it Miiot only not “ unnatural,” but found¬ 
ed on the d(jepest principle^ of human 
nature; that, so far from being “ inhuman,” 
it is founded on the very principle of mer¬ 
cy, because it aPbrds tlio fullest oi)j)oitu- 
nity for retbnnation, and prevents all ex¬ 
posure to shame and cOiitauiination. And 
is it cruek.^ All agree, that contamination 
must be prevented at any price, or refor¬ 
mation entirely given u]». The (jnestion, 
then, cim only be a comparative one—■ 
Wliat is the ernelty of this eompiired 
Avith the Auburn sjstem ? Perlect soli¬ 
tude, allct lated only by the permission to 
work, and to read the Hjl)le, may be a 
hard situation ; Imt is it more so tliun be¬ 
ing placed in the company of many 
feliovv-jirisoners, with whom all inter- 
tlfiurse is jirevcnted by the threat of whip- 
jiirig ? This must be torture indeed, like 
that of Tantalus, with the tempting viands 
constantly before him, and constantly re- 
eeilingfrom the approach of his famished 
lips. Solitary corifineiiieut, as practised 
ill the Eastern jirisoii of Pennsylvania, is 
rather a deprivation of most ol‘ the com¬ 
forts of life, than the infliction of jiositive 
punishment. It is sever*'; it ought to be so; 
it ought to he li ared. Is it cruel in a phy.s- 
ical respei^-’ I.et us answer this question 
in thcjvy^s of Mr. Vaux, page 7 of his 
Letter to Mr. lloseoe, who represents the 
cells to he “ destined to contain an epitome 
and eoiicentralion of all human misery, 
of which the liastile of Frabce, and ,fhe 
Iiiciuisition of Spain, were only proto¬ 
types and humble models.” To wliich 
Mr. Vaux replies—“ The rooms of the 
new penitentiary at Philadelphia are fire- 
prtjof, of comfortable dimension'?, with 
convenient courts to each,* built on tlie 
surface of the ground, judiciously lighted 
from the roof, weH^ventilated and (Warm¬ 
ed, and in^'eniously provided with means 
for affording a continual supjily of ex¬ 
cellent water, to insure the most perfect 
cleanliness of every prisoner and his 

* The* ^xart size of the rhambers i$ 8 feet by 
12 foetj .the highest point of the eciliiig 16 feet. The 
j ar»ls are 8 feel by 20 feet. . . 


ajiarttrnnit. Tltey are, moreover, so ar-‘ 
rangfed as to be inspected, and {woteefed, 
without a military gtmi^d, usually, though 
unnecesBarily, employed in establiehmenta 
of this kind in most other states. - In 
these chainliers no individual, however 
humble or elevated, can be confined,, so 
long.as the public liberty shall enduite, 
but upon convirtion’of a known and well- 
definra ofIc^lce,^by die verdict of ajury of 
the counny, and under die sentence of a 
court, for a sjiccified time. The terms of 
imprisonment, it is believed, can be ap- 
'portionpd to the nature of every crime 
with considerable accuracy, and will, no 
doubt, be measured in that merciful de¬ 
gree which has uniformly cliuructerized 
the model/! [leca! legislation of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. Where, thcn,-^.a!low me to inquire,— 
is there, in this sysieiii, the leass resem¬ 
blance to that dreadful receptacle con¬ 
structed in Paris during the reign of 
Charles V, and which, at different periods, 
through lour centuries and a half, was 
an engine of ojipression and torture to 
thousands of innocent persons? Or by 
what del ortion can it he comjiaredto the 
inquisitorial oourts and prisons that 
were inslitute*! in Italy, Portugal and 
Ppaiii, between the years 1251 and 
1.537?”. Or is it believed that the influ¬ 
ence of solitary eonfineiiiont on the 
mind is cruel ? that the human mind can¬ 
not bear it, and must he driven to mad¬ 
ness ? Wc believe this by no means to 
he the case. Mr. Vaux’s Testimony on 
this point is mqiortaiit. Cases of in¬ 
sanity, he says, in the pamphlet just quot¬ 
ed, seem not to he more frequent in jails 
than among the satne number of jiersous 
in the ohliiiary eondition /if life. The 
celte of tlie old jieiiileiitiary are small 
and badly contrived, and yet niajiy indi¬ 
viduals have, lor arts of Violence com- 
uiitt/'d in the prison, been confined in 
them for six, pine, and twelve months in 
succession, generally in irons, and always 
on alow diet; hut no case of mental alien¬ 
ation has ever occurred there. When 
the miurl becomes hardened by a career 
of vice, ultimately reaching a point of 
degi-hdaiion wliich fits .it for the perpetra¬ 
tion of those crimes that arc puuisJrahle 
under the penal statutes, no fear of excit¬ 
ing its tender sensibilities need lie enter¬ 
tained, by its mere abstraction from equal¬ 
ly guilty minds, so as to induce either 
melariciioly or madness. All (xperience 
proves* how. difficult it is to make any 
iitqiression whatever upon the feelingq 
of the benighted and unhappy subjects 
of criminal, punishment. As to the influ- 
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ence of this system Upon the health, we re- ^ 
the reader to doctor Franklin Bache’s 
letter to Mr. VauXj eontained in No. 8 of 
the Journal of Law (Philaiielphia, Octo¬ 
ber, 1830), wliich concludes with the 
wonls—“ vVe may assert that the entire 
seclusion of criminals from all associa¬ 
tion with their fellow criminals, is Jilto- 
gether compatible with their profitable 
employment at useful trades, and with- 
the preservation of their hedlth.” And in 
his letter to bishop White and others, 
Vaux adduces facts to confirm this 
statement. Not one c.aee of the Asiatic 
cholera appeared in the Eastern prison 
of Pennsylvania, whilst the disease swept 
away numbers in the city of Philadelphia 
and its environs ; and the prison stands 
close by the city.* The report mentioned 
above will be, we understand, entirely 
satisfactory on the point of the health of 
. the prisoners. The expense of the Penn¬ 
sylvania system has always been consid¬ 
ered a great objection to it. It is true 
that the Ea.stern prison has cost much ; 
but another prison could be bnilt much 
more cheaply; and, probably, experience 
. will show the possibility of further re- 
ducti' i-s, though this system may always 
be more expensive than the other. Yet thij 
advantages arc so great; the final saving 
of the government, by preventing all the 
prisoners from leaving the jirison worse 
than they were at the time of entering it, 
and by dismissing many who will return to 
duty and usefulness, is so decided; and 
the necessity of the system, if any of the 
desirable objects are to be obtained, so 
imperious,—that we believe thegreater ex- 
. pense ought not to be considered an ob¬ 
jection wherever means exist to meet it. 
We shall quote Mr. Vaux also respecting 
this point. It is certain that the prisoners 
do not leave the Pennsylvania penitentia¬ 
ry worse than they entered it, afo not irri¬ 
tated and hmhittered against mankind, 
and, if they have truly resolved te become 
better, are not exposed to be driven by 
associates in the prison to the commission 
of new crime.s, which has hitherto been 
BO common an occurrence, as every one 
knows who has paid attenfion to the his¬ 
tory of convicts. Mon confined in com¬ 
mon prisons, oi- even in those conducted 
on the Auburn system, find it extremely 
difficult, after their release, to disentangle 
themselves from the net of vice, though 
they may earnestly .wish to do so. But 
the Pennsylvania system does not even 
allow the convict to know the names of his 
fellow prisoners.*, Tlie wish to return to a 

* Se<* note, p. 527, poet, lesjiectinp llie report of 
Umwi-s. Beaumont and Toquevnlle to the French gov. 


life of honest industry is nSt so rare in 
released convicts as most persons supj 
po.so, provided the prisoner bus not been 
kept in a state of constant cofitarninatiou. 
A vicious life is not coinibrtable ; general¬ 
ly the causes which make g wicked person 
prefer the path of crime to an, honorable 
life, are twofold—idleness, reluctauc^to 
regular labor, and the Wve of excitement. 
If you can overcome these two disposi¬ 
tions ; if you can instil into the convict a 
love of labor, and make it a habit with 
him; and if you can cure him of rthe 
crav ing for fxeitement,—you will, in mast, 
cases, have laid the firmest foundation 
for a thorough reformation. Now, lalior 
apj)(!ars to the jirisoner in .solitary con¬ 
finement as die 8Weeti;st comfort. lie 
asks, he begs foil it; and po punish¬ 
ment could he harder than denjting him 
the comfort of labor in his lonely cell. 
Tlipy .all will tell you so. A,nd as regards 
the second jioint, what more eflectua! 
means run ho found of curing a man of a 
vitiated love of excitt'meiit (siicJi ns is 
found in robbers, pirates, Imrglars, &e.) 
tlian uninterrufited e-oufinement in soli¬ 
tude for years It is a severe infliction, 
indeed ; but it is efiTectual, and net more 
severe Ibun is neressary. Another ob¬ 
jection to per[»etnal solitude is, that tbij, 
convicts cannot worsliip together; but in 
the Eastern [irisoii of Pemisylvania, ftiey 
have preaching juldrcssed to them. A 
curtain is drawn along the corridor, the 
sound-hole ol’ eacli cell is opened (sefi 
the descri})iion of the building in the ar¬ 
ticle Prison Discipline), and the preacher 
stands at one end of tlic corridor, from 
wh.ch he may he Iieard by all the prison¬ 
ers in that corridor, though no convict 
can see into the opposite celljbeing pre¬ 
vented by the curtain.—In omf“s(>puiion, 
the I^ennsylvania penitentiary system is 
the creation of a spirit of enlightenod hu¬ 
manity, which reflects the greatest hon¬ 
or on the disciples of Penn, and has 
solved one of the most diffie.ult problems 
presented to the lover of mankind. If 
widely adopted, as it probably will be, it 
bids fair to accomplish all that can be 
attained in the way Jof prison ‘disci¬ 
pline, We would direct ciur reader’s at¬ 
tention to an interesting letter on the sub¬ 
ject of solitary confinepont, written by o 
convict, and appended to Mr. Vaux’s let¬ 
ter, quoted above,,and will conclude our 
remarks witli a summary takeii from Mf. 
Vaux’s letter to Mr. Roseoe:—“ By sepa- 
rnte cortfinemeut, it is intended to punish 
those who will not control their wicked 
passions .and propensities, and, moreover, 
to efiect this punbhment w^ith'out ter- 
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. minating die Iffe'of^'the culprit in the 
midst of his wickedness,, or' inijikin^ a 
jnockery of justice by fonning such mto 
. communities of hardened and cori’upting 
. transgi'essors, who enjoy each other’s so¬ 
ciety, and contemn the very pow6r which 
thus, vainly seeks tlieir restoration, and 
idly calhulates' to afford security to the 
strffe, from their outraged in future. In 
scpatfgte confinement, every prisoner is 
placed beyond the possibility, of being 
riiaihi more corrupt by his iniprisonnient, 
Jn separate confinement, the prisoners 
wilj not know who are undergoing pun¬ 
ishment at the same time with them¬ 
selves, and thus will he affiirrled one of 
the greatest [irotections to such as may 
happily, be enabled to form resolu¬ 
tions to lichave well when tlu'y are dis- 
charg(!d. In separate coiifmcinent, it is 
esperia ilk intended to furnish the rritui- 
tial with every iiiijiortuiiily which Cliris- 
lian duty enjoins, for promoting his res¬ 
toration to the path wf viitue; hocniise 
seclusion is believed to he an essential iu- 
gre.dieiit in moral treatment, and, uitli re¬ 
ligious instruction and advice siiperadd- 
ed, is calculated to achieve more than lias 
ever yet been done for the miscrulile 
tenants of our peiiiteutiaries. In sejiarale 
coiifiiiemeiit, a specific grachiation of 
unishineiit can he ohlaiiied, as surely, 
nd with as iniirli facility, as by luiy other 
system. Some jirisoners may labor— 
sonic may hi' kept without labor—some 
may have the jirivilege of hooks—others 
may be, deprived of it—some inay'^ expe- 
'rieiicc total sceliision—others may enjoy 
Mich intercourse us shall comjiort with 
an entire .sejuiration pf jinsoners. In 
IKjjiarate confineiiient, the same v arioty of 
discipline, for off'enees committed affer 
convicts are introdneed into jirisoii, w’liich 
any otlicr.4riode aflbrds, can ho obtained 
fthoiifil^irregularitie.s must necessarily be 
leas frequent), by denying the refractory 
individual the benefit of his yard, by tak¬ 
ing from him his hooks or labor, and 
lastly, in pxtreme cases, by diminishing 
his diet to the lowest rate. By the last 
means, the most fierce, hardened and des¬ 
perate ofFciider can he subdued. Froiii 
separate confinement other advantages of 
an economical ^nature will result: among 
these may be meUtioned a great reduction 
of the terms of imprisonment; for, instead 
of from three to twenty ^ears, and some¬ 
times longer, as many months, excepting 
for very atrocious crimes, will answer all 
the endsuf retribufive justice, and peni¬ 
tential experience, which, on the actual 
plan, the greatest detention in i>rison altor 


gethcr fajls fo accomplish. Besides this 
abatement of exjienBe in mfflntainitig ,«• 
prisoners, very few keepers will lie re- , 
qiiired on the new eystein ; and the fe¬ 
males should be intfuiiled wholly to tlie • 
custody of suitable individuals of their 
own sex, whoso services cnfi, of course, 
be secured ffy* less cotiqicnsation thah 
those of men. Such of the prisoners as' 
may be employed, will necessarily, labor 
alone; and, the kinds of business in which 
they will he engaged not being ae rough ' 
and exiiosnig as those iiovv adopted, the 
expenditure for clothing must lie much 
iliiiiini|hed. On the score of cost, there¬ 
fore,—iflliat indeed be an object in a vjpork 
of tlijs iniignitude,—tlie solitary plan rec- 
omtiK'iuls itself to the regard of the pub- ■ 
lie ccontJiiiiM But the prohlein of ex¬ 
pense, in my ojnnion, can only be tliily 
solved by sliowing the cheape.M inethud 
of keeping pri.soners to be, that wliich is 
nio.M likely to mfonii them,‘to deter oth¬ 
ers, by the inqinsing character of the 
jiimishment, from preying ujioii tlie lioiiesl 
aiid iiiioff’endiiig members of society, af¬ 
terwards iiivoMiig heavy judicial costs 
to establish their guilt, and brconiiiig, at 
last, a charge to tlie country as convicted 
lelons ” 

VKniKX, Casimir. died at Pans, Mtty Ki, 
IPlia. 

Pfts. (f^ce Fvnfkirrhen.) 

PiiANARiOTs. {B'OP Fanariots.) * 

PuANSYOtiRS, or Thi'cs ; a reiiinrkable 
race of professional niiinlerci's in some 
jiarts of iliridoostaii. llu'diig been cotn- 
jicllf'd, in a great measure, to abandon 
their sanguinary trade in the original ter¬ 
ritories of the British govcTiinieiit, they ' 
have, of later years, pursued their opera¬ 
tions princijtally m the newly-acquired , 
provinces of North-wesleiti'and Central ^ 
India, where, from the scantier popula¬ 
tion, and comparatively backward state 
of the eoiiutry',dhey run less hazard of 
interruption. A thug is a Hindoo of a 
low caste, or a IMiissulmaii, who, at tlie 
eoiirliision of bis agricultural labors, about 
the cornniericenietit of the hot season, in 
Hlareh and Ajiril, quits his village, and 
goes fortli to make a Ijttle money by 
strangling—an art in which lie sometime^ 
beebnies a great, proficient, alwav's, if 
dexterous, performing it with a jiocket- - 
liaiidkerchief, in prefrrenre to a noose, to 
av'oid suspicion. Tlie hot season is 
eliosen for this excursion, because tuen 
people travel by night, and thus afford 
better opportunities for attack. When, 
the rainy season begins, in July or Au¬ 
gust, the thug returns, with his share of 
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lated, to his usual resiSouce, i^nd talcea to ability displayed in the execution pf ' 

plou^ing the held, like a peaceable hus- mat'bles, although some heafinees anid<‘ 
btomuan. ,In thi8<«tlternatioii of agricul- disproportion are observable in the fig- • 
rural and homicidal pursuits, the tliug ures. The conception of the whole, and • 
Kves on, often undetected, till age obliges the composition oi the vai'ious groups, are, 
him to remain at home, and send out bis however, renjarkably fine, and pompen- 
son in his stead. “ J am a thug of tlie sate, in a great measure, for the defects 
royal records (meaaiing one of sufficient above mentioned. The circumsttuute 
notoriety to have been recorded as such), which renders these marbles partij3alarly 
and my forefathers before me, for seven iuteresring* is the knowledge of the time 
generation's, have followed this profes- at which they were executed; for Pausa-, 
sion,” was the boast of one of. these nias [Jircad., c. 14) says that the temple 
wretches, who attach some pride to the of Apollo Epicurius was built by Ictious, 
nurnljer of generations through,wrliich the architect who superintended tlie con- 
they can trace the adherence f*f their struction of the Partiienon at Athens; ami, 
family to this pursuit. In the wild and though the Plugalian marbles wiuit the 
unsettled parts of,the country, their asso- purity of design and execution whiqb dis- 
ciations assume a more distinct and sepa- tinguish the Athenian works, the high 
rate cliaracter; and in sijch places the qualities they do possess give them an 
leaders are to lie foun<l, around whom, elevated place among the reinaiJis of ah- 
at the beginning of the season, the mere cient art, 

operative thugs assemble. Tlie abodes Phrygian Cap. (See MUre.) 
of the latter, however, am ofien mingled Pie. (See Magpie.) 
with those of the inhabitants of the most \ Pine-Snake. (See Serpent.) 
civilized stations and villages, where their Pithecus, (See .%e.) 
conduct is usually quid and inoffensive. Pithtusj:, (See Baleares.) 

• On assembling at flie hi'ginniiig of the Plea, Pleahings. (See/jsiie.) 

season, the line of road which they are to Plinlimmon. {See Siwwdon.) 

pursn< is settled, and then they separate Pluviometer. (See Rain-Gauge. 
into bmali parties, under all sorts of dis- Polecat. (See Skunk.) . 

guises, sometimrs travelling as sepoys re- Poliziano. {See Politiawus.) 4 - 

turning home on a furlough ; sometimes I’ont du (jIard. (See Card.) 

• appearing, one as a merchant and anoth- Prairie Dog. {Siw Marmot.) 

er as his attendant; sometimes jiersoiiify- Presumptive Heirs. • (See .apparent.) 

Hig pilgrims. In these characters they in- J’rimfr Seisin. (See Tenures.) ' 

sinuate themselves into acriuaintance with Ptarmigan; a species of grouse. (See 

' travellers, and, if they find them to be Grouse.) 
rich, take an opportunity of despatching Ptis.in. (See THsan.) 
them, either by means of some slupefying Pycnite. (See Topaz.) 
drug, which they use in the toliacco of i^YiiENEiTE. (See Garnet.) '* 

their hookahs, and the dagger, or else by Pyropf.. {See Garnet.) 
throttling them with a pocket-handker- Pyrotartaric Acid. (S^ Tartaric 
chief, when they have persuaded them to Jldd.) 

halt, at some convonient spot, under pre- Python. This enormous genus^dfser- 
tence of being fatigued, or wishing to take pents, which is very often confounded 
rest. The bodies of tlie victims are then with the boas of the new continent, is 
buried, or thrown into a well or neigh- found only iii some of tlie hot regions of 
■ boring cavern. In this manner, a single the eastern continent. The jiythous have ' 
gang, consisting of twenty-five thugs, has. the ventral plates narrow, like the boas, 
been proved, on trial, to have, in an ex- but difibr from tlie latter in having double 
'Cursion of six weeks, despatched thirty plates under the tail. Their head has 
victims. - plates 011 the end of the muzzle; and 

PhioaliaN Marblfs ; a series of sculp- there are fbssets to their lips. Some spe- 
tures, in jdto relievo, in the*British muse- cics of this genus approach, and even 
um,’ so called because they were discov- equal, the boas in size; and the ancients 
ered in the year 1812, near P.mlizza, sup- appear to have had some acquaintance 
posed to be the ancient town of Pliigalia,' with several of them. Aristotle speaks 
HI Arcadia. They are from the temple of African serpents as long as vessels, by 
of Ajiollo Epicurius ; and the subjects which a galley with three oars might 
represented are the battle of the Centaurs he overturned. Pliny talks of Indian 
«nd the Lapithae, and tlie contest betw'ccn serpents capable of swallowing deer. 
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the bl&Otv Which the eanir have acettmu* the Gfreeks and Amazon! 
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vElian nientions dragons of eiglity to orie 
hundred (^xbits in length; and, finally, 
Suetonius mentions tliat there Was ex- 
’hibited at Borne, under Augustus Cnesar, 
a serpent of fifty cubits in length. Witli 
its etiorrpous length twisted round a tree, 
the python awaits in ambuscade the arri¬ 
val T»f its fiited victim, which it immedi¬ 
ately #i)Telope9 in its tortuous fidds, and 
strangles in its murderous f-mbraca It 
rhen lireaks its bones by squeezing it, ex¬ 
tends it on the earth, covers it with a 
wiuaoiis saliva, and begins to swallow it 
iiead first. ‘ In this sort of deglutition, the 
two jaws of tlie serpent dilate excessively, 
so that it seems to swallow a body larger 
than.Jtsclf. In the mean time, digestion 
i»ogins to take place in tin? msophagus. 
The serpent then becomes lethargic, and 
-s very eaJlily killed, as he neitlier ofters 
resistatiee nor attemjits to fly. Among 
rhe species of this genus, the one most 
worthy of remark is the vlar satva {P. 
amdhystvnvs, Daud.), Java snake (col. Ja- 
‘>'amnis of piiaw). I'his serpent, which is 
as large as any boa, reaching to more 
than tliirty feet in length, inhabits the 
island of Java. Tlie meaning of its 
Japanese name is serpent of the rlce-jidds, 
because it lives in them habitually. Its 
is not venomous. It usually lives on 
Vats and birds, but sometimes devours 
larger animals, which it finds in the 
moiuitains. Of the P. bora, Russel was 
the first wl)o gave us any account. It is 
a Vuifivo of Bengal, and not venomous, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the na¬ 
tives, who affirm that pei-sons bitten by it 
have a cutaneous eruption over the entire 
body in the course of ten or twelve days. 
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UtARTATiON.. (See Gold.j 
(tUAXAMARCA. (See Caxamarca.) 
Qifijvsv Berries. (See Currants.) 


R, 

• 

Radius Vector. (Sec Fedor.) 
Ramadan. (See Ramazan.) 
Raskornicians. (See Roskolnicians.) 
Rebate. (See Discounffij 
Reform, Parliamentary. (See Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, in ftiis Appendix.) ' 
Reichstadt, duke of, died in 1832. 
Reims. (See Rhdms.) 

RejoindBR. (See Issue.) 
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Remora; (See Echduiti) • • 

RfiiiiusAT died.in May, 1832. . . 

Rent. (See PolitUklRdatwm ^.} . * ’ 

Rebins. (See Vegetable Chemtsiry,) , 
REscscitatioN. (See Drowning.) . , 
Rhomb Spar. (See Dolomite.) ; 

Riccr. (See Rizzio.) 

Right Side, and Left Side, in the 
French chamber of deputies. (See Coti, 
Droit, and Coti Gauche.) 

Ritual. (See Diturgy .) 

Roasting JACk. (Soc Jack.) 

Roving Cotton. (See Cotton Manu- 
faeture,^ 

Rdota Romana, (See Rota.) 
Rustscouk. (See Ruscsuck.) 

Rtoer, Dudley. (See Harrenohj.) 

s. 

A 

.®*ABRi)»A. (See Sevenu] 

Saccholactic Acid. (See Muck 
Jlcul.) 

SArtiTLElsvEN. (Scc ZaftUevfn.) 

Saint Clair, StraiI' of. (See De¬ 
troit River.) 

Saint Lucia. Bark. (See Caribhee 
Bark.) 

Saint Ubes. (See Seiuval,) 

Salop. (See Inarch.) 

Samhcrit. (See Sanscrit.) 

Sanction. ^See .Assent.) 

Sardine. (See Sprat) 

Sardoin. (See Sard.) 

Sardonic Laugh; a ronvulsive affec¬ 
tion of the muscles of the face and lips 
on both sides, which involuntarily forces 
tlie rpusclcs of (liose parts into a species 
of grinning distortion, and forms a spe-. 
cies of malignant sneer. It) sometimes.' 
arises from eating hemlock, or other poi¬ 
sons, or sueceeds to an apoplectic stroke. ( 
Sati. (See Suttee.) 

Saws. [1'he following article is from . 
the treatise on manufactures *in metal 
in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) The 
saw is, undoubtedly, next to the axe, , 
the instrument most efifectuai iii tlie 
bauds of man when the trees of the 
Ibrest are to be appropriated To Ins cop- 
vemenee. The earliest and most obvious 
inetliod of preparing timber for use ivoujiti 
be to split the uainks with wedges, and 
afterwards to smooth and fashion the 
planks by means of the hatchet. This 
wasteful and slovenly process had allow¬ 
edly one recommendation of no smaB 
importance in ages when the strength ana 
management of timber were l>‘6f^ perfectly 
understood than they are at present; In, 
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TiviDj^, the separation of the boards or many species of excellent Umber with 
spars necessarily followed the direction of which the island abounded, and whicli 
the gram; and he|xce the strengtli of the were afterwards transported ,tfl Portumf. ^ 
matenai was seefired at its maximum ra- About the year 1427, the city of Breslau 
tio, th^s disruption of fibre liein^ much had a saw-mill which produced the yearly ' 
Icee easily effected in split than in sftwn rent of three merks; and, in 1490, the 
timber. It is equally certain that wood magistrates of Erfurt purchased a forest, 
cut in this primitive manner must often in which they caused a saw-miU tee b.e 
be crooked and irregular. This, however, erected; and they rented another mill m 
in many respects, may be no disadvantage, tlic neighborhood liesides. In Norwaj, 
but, for some purjioses, a desideratum, as which Is covered With forests, the first 
in ship-building; besides, the straighten- saw-mdl Was erected about the year 1530. 
mg of it would not always be impractica- This mode of manufacturing Umber was 
ble. It is to the invention of the saw, called the “new art;” and, because*the 
however, that we ewe the ease, economy exportatiod of deals was by means thereof 
and regularity, with which the largest much increased, this circumstance gave 
trees arc separated into useful portions by occasion to the deal tithe unposed by 
modern industry. That the saws ol the Christian HI, in the year 1545 In 1555, 
Grecian carpenters were pretty similar in tlie bisliop of Ely, ambassador from Mary, 
form to those at present in use, is satisfec- queen ol I’.nglaud, to the cour^^of Rome, 
torily inferred from a painting found at having seen a savi-ouH ui the neighbfir- 
Ilerculaneum) m which two genu are rep- hood of Lyons, the writer of his travels 
resented the end of a lictich, consisting thought it worthy ol a particular de- 
of a long lablf, eacli end ol which lests scnption, from which it appears that thf 
upon two four-footed stools The instru- motion of the blade was perpendicular; 
ment in this representation nsembhsour for, says the ai count, the wheel “being 
, frame saw: it tonsists of a squaro fiame, tinned with tin force of the water, hoist^ 
bavii g in the middle a blade or web, the ed up and down the saw.” Peter the 
Urfti «)f whieh stand perpendirular to the Great introdiued the saw into Russia 
plane of the frame. The arms, too, in For this jmrpose jiolify was ii(coss.iry. 
which the blade is fasten*d, have tlie I'he *zar, dining Ins rtsidence in Eug- 
saine form as that whieb is at present land, and while emjiloyed as a eaipenl#!' 
given to them. The piei e ol Wood which in one of the dock-yards, bad, in all prob- 
18 to be sawn extends beyond the end of ability, both se«n the advantages of the 
the bcncli, and one of the workmen up- saw, and used il with his own hand>. On 
jiears standing and the other sitting on his letuni to St Pettrsburg, the capital 
the ground. Tins is probably the most of his doiMiiions, among othei things that 
ancient authentic voucher extant, for the attracted his attention as ie({uiiingrefoirii, 
eatly existence of an mstnmient lesein- was the practu e of rivmg tuiiher. Peter 
bhng our common saw Momfaucon has saw the riec* ssity of intrixlucing a more 
given figurv.s of two anc lent saws, though rational mode. Instead, however, of in- 
i*to irnpt'rfectly delineated to allow their terdicting the old method, he imposed a 
peculiar formation to be distmgmihed. duty upon all the split Umber that wa« 
Palladius describes saws fastennl to a floated down the Neva, while saw;) deals 
handle ; and Cieero, in his oration for were exempted from the impost. By this ‘ 
Cluentius, 111 * ulentally mentions one with course, tlie rude pracUce bf nving was 
which aiu ingenious thief sawed out the soon supirseded by the more efiictive 
bottom ofa chest. SniCe the lourth cen- operation of tlie saw wrought by ma- 
tury, if not earlier, tne working of large cliinery. In the sixteenth century, mills 
saws, willi a reciproiiaUng motion, by^betame general, in which, by woikiug 
means of water power, has W* n more or ’ several saws parallel to each other, a 
less common m vanoue parts of Europe, plank was at once cut into several deals, 
especially m Germany, Norway, and, at The Dutch have claimed tlie inveiiUon 
a later ‘'j^nod, in England. \ succinct of this improvement; ai»3 a great number 
account of these early saw-miiis will not of saw-mills of this kind might formerly 
he out of place her* According to Beck- lie seen at Saardain, uT Holland. The 
matin, there were saw-mills at Augsburg first mill, however, of this description, is 
as early as 1322. When settlers were believed to have been erected in Swe<len, 
first sent out to the island of Madeira, in the year 1653; and one of the won- 
which was discoveied m 1420, not only dersof that kuigdom was a mill having 
were the vanoiis kinds of Eurojiean fruits the water-wheel twelve feet broad, mid 
earned thither, but saw-mills were erect- givmg motion to seventy-two saws. The 
ed for the purpose of cutting into deals the common hand-saw, similar to tht^ sO 
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universally jri use among -carpenters, has, 
no doubt, been known from a remote an¬ 
tiquity; in all probability, indeed, it, pre¬ 
sents the ^liest form of the instrument. 
In that curious Sfiecimen of typography, 
the Nuroinberg Chwinicle, which made 
its appearance soon after the invention of 
printing, there occurs, amidst hundreds 
of^thcr w'ood cuts, a rude picture of the 
buuiyng of the ark, in, which two or 
tlirec saws are Introduced, diflfering but 
little from those at present in use with 
our joiners. The axes; on the other 
hand, delineated in the jirint differ mate¬ 
rially from those with wlium every one 
must be more or less acquainted. ‘ That 
the artist might intend them for antedilu¬ 
vian axes may well enough be imagined 
hy the reader, when told that, in a pre¬ 
ceding picture of the expulsion of Adam 
and Evef from paradise, the gates of the 
garden of Eden are fiimisln'd with im¬ 
mense scroll hinges, like those sometimes 
seen on old church doors. Saws are 
manufactured either of iron, which is 
haminer-hardened, or [danished on an 
anvil, to give, the requisite degree of stiff¬ 
ness and elasticity; or they are made of 
shear steel; or, lastly, of cast steel. The 
last named, of course, arc the Im'si, tlie 
"most exiH-iisive, as well as tlie most dura¬ 
ble, articles—the only instruments, indeed, 
% which all the desirable qualities of a 
good tool of this kind are found to Ik; 
combined. 

Sat, Jean Baptiste, professor of pohti- 
r«l economy in the univtTsity of Paris, 
died til November, 18H2. 

ScAni.ET Snake- (See Serpent.) 

ScHiNDEBHANNESs. (See IHiekler, John.) 

Schuyler, Peter, hiuyor of the city of 
Albany, was nineh distinguislii'd for his 
patriotism, and for his influence over tlie, 
Indians. In 1(591, with a parly of .300 
Molmt'fctand about the same number of 
English, he made a bold attack iqKm the 
French settlements at the, north end of 
lake Champlain, and slew three hundred 
of the enemy. Such was his authority 
with the Five Nations, that whatever he 
^•ecomniended had the force of law In 
1710, he went to England at his own ex¬ 
pense, taking with hini five Indiui|i chiefs, 
for the purpose^ of exeitiiig the govern¬ 
ment to vigorous measures against the 
French in Canada. The chief command 
in New York devolved -uiion him as tlie 
eldest member of the council, in 1719; 
but in the following year governor Burnet 
Arrived. He often warned the New Eng¬ 
land colonies of expeditions meditated 
against them by the French and Indians. 

Sciatica, (See Rhewnaiikm.) 


ScoLPiNG, or SoDi.P'Wfe''. (SeaX<wfer.)n ; 
Scott, sir Walter, died at; Alibotsford, 
Sept. 21, 1832, and was inicn'ed in Ilry-5^, ;.:, 
burgh abbey. \ 

• Scourging. (See ItageUaMm.) . . 

Screech Owl. (See Owl.) . ' , " 

Screven, James, a brigadier-general 
in Georgia during the revolutionary war, 
commanded the militia when that state , 
was ii ivaded from East Florida, in Novem-. ‘ 
her, 1778. While a party of the enemy was 
inarching from Suiibury towards Savan¬ 
nah, he liad repeated skirflii.shes with 
them at the head of a hundred militia. 

In an^ engagement at Midway, the - 
ilace of Ins residence, he, was wounded 
ly a musket hall, and fell from his horse. 
Several of the British immediately came 
up, andidischarced their pieces at him. He 
died, soon afterwards, of liis wounds. Few , 
ofiieers were more zealous in the service 
of their country, and few men were more 
esteemed and beloved for their virtues in , 
private life. 

Sea Egos. (See Echinus,) 

Sea Kings. (See Vikhigr.) 

Sea Weed. (See/V i.) 

Semsem. (See Sesamvm Orient,de.) \ 

Serjeants at Law. (Sec Barristers, 
and Inm of C ‘url.)^ 

Sehac. (See Shishac.) 

SetineS ; tin; iiiodiTii name of Athens. 
(See JIthens.) 

Se vall, Stephen, first Tlaiieoek pro- < 
fessor of Hebrew in Harvard college, was \ 
born at York, Maine, in A])nl, 1734, and 
gradtiated at the iiistiimioii just named, • 
in 17(51, In 17(52, ho was appointed 
Hebrew'.instruclcr in the college, and 
Juno 17, I7(i.'», Hebrew professor. He , 
continued in the oflice for more than 
twenty years. He died in July, 1804. He ' 
published a Hebrew Grammar (8vo- 
17(5,3); the Scripture Aecoiintof the Sche- 
chinah (1794); tin; Scripture History, relat- • 
iiig to tlie Overthrow of Sodom and Go 
niorrlia, and to the Origin of the Salt Sea, 
or Lake of Sodom (17^); franslation of 
the first bookof Youpg’s Night Thoughts 
into Latin; Carmina Sacra, (jute Latins 
Grtecequf condidii America (1789). He also 
wrote a Chaldee and English' Dictionary 
wliieb is in manuscript in the library of 
Harvard college. 

Setbert, doctor Adam,^w'us hofn in 
Philadelphia, in May, 177,3, and received, 
his acadeiiiical aud medical 
the university of Pennsylvania. In 1793, 
ho w'oiitto Europe, and pursued his pro¬ 
fessional studies in Paris, Loijdon, Edin- 
burgh and Gdttingen.^ Ho became ^ , 

intimate friend of proiessor Blumenbacn. . 
The sciences of chemistry and mineralo- 




'^gy were ravorite liureuits with liim. ’ Hi^ 
collection which he brottght from Europe 
waB, perhajis, the first well-assorted cab¬ 
inet' imported int^ the U. States. He 
contributed papere to Cox’s Medical Mu¬ 
seum, relating to the elietnical compoei^- 
,tion of the atmosphere, the extraction' 
of the metal from the sulphuret of zitiCj 
. &c., and discovered the best mode of 
refiniug camphor. In 181S, he publish¬ 
ed, under the patrojiago of congress, his 
large w'ork, entitled Statistical Annals, 
embracing Views of the Population, 
Commerce, Navigation, &c.,jof the United 
States of Amt'riisa, founded on Official 
Documents, cotmnenciug March 4, 178',*, 
and ending April 20, 1818. In May, 
1819, he went to Europe,, travelled in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland and Irelaud, and relumed to the 
IJ. States, August, 1821. In Octolx'r, 
. 1824, lie made a thud voyage to Eiirojie, 
by which, a chronic disorder, siipjiosed 
by the physicians in Pans to be an iiitlam- 
niatory affection of the jiyloruS, was 
much aggriivatc'd. Ih' died at Paris, 
May 2,182.'». It having been his opinion 
that some of tiie uiifortiiiiate convicts, 

' who ai e discharged Ifom the I’hiladelphia 
peuit.'i.' iarj, alter having utidorgoiie the 
penalty of the law, without having the 
means to proviin a morsel of food or a 
inglil’s lodging, might be jii <'M>nted from 
the commission of fm tlier cm lies, were 
tliey provided with a moderate sum of 
money, he llierefore he(iu(‘.a(lied $.>00 to 
, ■ the peiiileiitiarj, on coinlitiou tliat the 
citizens should make furilier eontribii- 
tioiis for that purpose before the expira¬ 
tion of six months ; inii no additions 
were made tow’ards establisliiiig said fund. 

Shke. Ill llic articii' on him, it was 
erroneously slated tliat lie died in 18:10. 
He la at pn-'-sent president of the r(>yal 
academy. 

Sheldrakes. (See Duch. 

Sheribon'. (See Ckcrihon,, 

Shipeev. William, was bom in 17:10, 
in Philadelphia, and wui- the sou of an 
. emitieut pliysiciaii. He gradiiatial, m 
1754, at the college .of New .)ers<‘\. He 
delivered the maledictory oration at the 
conirneucemeiit, when he took his bache¬ 
lor’s degree, and act^uifted himself so 
well, that the celebrated preacher White- 
field, who happened to -he present, ad¬ 
dressed him piibhel), and, declaring that 
he had never heard better speaking, urged 
him to devote himself to’ the pidpit. His 
, incliHations, howeviT, led him to the study 
of medicmc ; and, after, prosecuting it for 
throe years, uiuler the care of his father, 
he went to Europe, at the age of twenty- 


' one. He coniiriuod his stttdie.s at Lou¬ 
don, paying particular attention to tioiii- 
parative anatomy, under the guidance of 
the famous John Hunter (in vyhose fami¬ 
ly lie resided), and also to midwifery. He 
then w’ent to Edinburgh, where took 
Ids medical degree. In 17G2, he returned 
to his native country. In the aimumi of 
ilic same yrar, his first course, of anatoeny 
liegaii.' He gave tliree courses ujicon- 
iiecied witli any institution, when, ii' 
a medical school was estahlished 
under the auspices of the college of I’hi- 
ladelpliia, and he w’as chosen pnifessor 
of aiiatomy and surgery. His auatonueal 
lectures wfere regularly delivt'ied uiitif 
tlie winter of 177.5, when they were sus¬ 
pended by the revolution. In 1770, he 
enteivd the medical department of th* 
army, and, in 1781, resigned tlie jiost o!' 
director-general of tliat depaqf«ient, M 
winch he had been a second time ap 
jioinird. He had previoiislv, in 1778, 
resumed his lectures. During ten or 
twehe years suhsetiuentlj, he eoutinued 
to practise, with gii'at success, as an oc- 
roiu'heur, surgeon and iihysician-, hut the 
deiuli of'an onlj son, in 1798, afferted 
him so much as to cause his almost entire 
almndoiim’ent of hir. .imies as a }.rncr)- 
tioner ami lecturer. He partially recov¬ 
ered his si>irits, and delivered a course of 
lectures in 1807; but his liealth was great* 
ly broken, and iu July, 1808, lie died at 
Gi rniantown. As a iectiimr. espeeially 
as a deiiioiistrator of anatomy, doctor 
Sliippeii was highly distingiTished ; uiwi 
as a pliysiciaii lie ranked with the firat of 
the day. 

.SiitJBKiv Ai xniK. Jlradia.) 

''idk-Haodle Flower. (See Sana 
< enia.) 

SiEirs died at Paris, Nov. 80, 1830. u; 
the eighty-second year of his age. 

Sk.l*;. (See Abbreviations.) • -a 
S rxGAPi’RA. (See Singapore.) 
Skypetars. (See Albania,) 

,Slipf. is the name giten to an iueliiied 
plane liir lacilitatiiig llic descent of heavy 
iiodies by the force of OTavity. In gene - 
nil, they have been objects of no great 
importance ; hut one erected, some years 
since, at Alpnaeh,. in Switzerland, ex¬ 
cited great interest throijghout Europe. 
For many ages, the craggy sides.and tii 
deep ravines of Pilatus, rf lofty mountain. 
near Lucerne, were thickly clothed'with 
vast and impenetrable forests of spruce, 
fir, of the largest size and the finest qual¬ 
ity, surrounded on every side by the 
most terrific jirt'cipices, inaccessible to 
all'but a few' daring hunters, who, at the 
risk of their lives, scaled these precipitous 
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rocks and cra^ in pursuit of tUe cba- 
mois. It was from tneso bold advratur- 
«r8 that the first intelligcnoe was 'Relived 
cohcerning'the size of the trees, and the 
<Jxtent of the forests, until a foreigner, 
who had visited their sequestered glades 
and gloomy recdsses, in pursuit of the 
ch^iois, was stnnck with amazement at 
the ^ight, and pointed out to the attention 
of sacral Swiss gentlemen the vast ex¬ 
tent and superior quality of the timber. 
Thb itfoject of making use of these rich 
natural stores was, however, rejected as 
' chimerical, by persons whose experience 
and skill made them coiiipeteitt to judge; 
and it was, consequently, abandoned. 
This attempt having failed, these im¬ 
mense and valiirdile forests would, in all 
prohaliility, have been suffered to flourish 
and di'cay, without ever being apidied to 
the use ofman, if it had not been flir the 
enterprising genius and the, nnwearied 
exertion of M. Kujiji, a native of ^Vil■- 
temberg, who, owing to some political 
changes which had taken place m lus 
own country, bad settled near the lake 
■ of Lucerne. Ills curiosity lieing stroiiffly 
e.xcited by the accounts he bad beard of 
the forest, he was induciid to visit il. lie 
was so much struck by its wonderful ajj- 
pearunce, tliat he entertained the idea of 
lining able to convey the trees into the 
Igke of Lucerne, solely by their owu 
gravity. During his long resideiici' in 
Switzerland, lus character and talents 
were so much ajiprfcititcd, that, with tlio 
assistance of three Swiss gentlemen, In* 
soon formed ti company from among the 
proprietors, with a joint stock, to enable 
them to piircliase the forest, and to con¬ 
struct a road or slide, down which it W'as 
•intended the trees should be precijiitated 
in tiu' lake of Lucerne, au arm of which 
washed tjie bottom of the mountain, from 
wdiicirihey could be easily conveyed by 
the Illiiua to any part of the German 
ocean. ■ d'his stupendous undertaking 
was'finished in 181(5. The .slide of Alp- 
nucdi was composed of between 25,000 
and 00,000 large pine trees, squared by 
the "axe, and Sformed into a sort of trough, 
about si\ feet broad, and from three to 
six feet deep. In the bottom of the 
trough there Waif a groove for the recep¬ 
tion of a small stream of water, let in over 
Uie side of the trough every now and 
.then, in order to keep the whole structure 
moist, and thereby to diminish the ex¬ 
cessive friction occasioned by the rapidity 
of tliq descent of the tree. The slide 
was sustained by cross timbers; and these 
cross timbers were themselves supported 
43 * 
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byi upri^ts fixed into, tfig jmmnd. It 
was epmetimes carried the laces of ' 
tlie most rocky eminences; sometimes it 
went under ground ; and again it crossed 
the deepest ravines, where it was sup¬ 
ported by scaflbldings 120 foot high. 
’Fhe skill and ingenuity which were die- 
played,liud the difliculties which were sur¬ 
mounted, in this vast undertaking, gained, 
a just tribute of admiration to the entdr- 
prisiiig individual who projected and car- 
ri«l it through. Before the work could 
even be begun,itwas necessary to cut down 
many thousand trees, to obtain a passa® 
for tlie'laborers through the imfiassame 
tliickets ; and M. Riipii was himself fre¬ 
quently obliged to descend the steepest 
pn'cmices, suspended by ropes, at the im- 
iriiiiiwit hazard of bis life; arid though he 
was attacked by a violent fever, yet his ar¬ 
dor was so great that he had himself con¬ 
veyed every day, on a barrow,to*the moun¬ 
tain, in ortler to superintend llie ojterations 
of his workmen. The expense attending 
this undertaking was, a<;eordiug to one 
acroimt, £!K)00 or £10,000; but accord¬ 
ing to another, only £4250. Before the 
trees were launched into the slide, some 
previous prepar-ation was necessary, which 
consisted in lopping off the bmnrhes, and 
stripping them of tin' bark, tiiat they 
might descend with llie greater ease. 
Every thing being prepared, the uee was 
introduced into the trough, with the root 
foremost; and it descended with such 
velocitj^ a.s to reach the lake in six min¬ 
utes, a distance of about three leagues, or 
nine miles; hut the largest trees per¬ 
formed the same distance in about three 
miuiiies. In onler to prevent the acci¬ 
dents which might take place if the tree 
was let off beflire every thing was ready 
at the lower end, a regul.ar a-legraphic 
eominuiiieation was established between 
the two extremities of the slide ; and 
workmen were posti'd at regular dis- 
tanefts of about a mile froni each other, 
and so aiTaiiged that evei'y^stalion should 
be visible from the ones both nlxive and 
below it. When the tree was' launched, 
the workmen at the upper end hoisted 
the'u' telegra])h (h'diich consisted of a 
board turning at its middle on a hori¬ 
zontal axVi foe board, when placed 
u[)riglit, was iislble from the two stations 
above and below it; but when it was 
turned horizontally, k was not jieirepti- 
ble from either); the same signal was 
rejieated fiy all the rest in succession, so 
that the workmen at the lower end of 
the trough received intiinaiion of the ap¬ 
proach of foe tree almost instautaneoilBlf • 
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minutes, the tree came thumlfiir- 'that state, June 4,'1734. He took liia 
^*i»g'|)ffit fhe 'fnea, and phiogod into t^e /degree at Yale college, in 1756, and, in 
,"t'lake. The lowest board was then tumpd 1758, whs ordained pastor of the Seconth 
‘■" down, which waf^ollowed immediately society inBerhn, a situation which he re- 
by all the rest; and thus the workmen at tained until his deaths June 1, 1820, I'n 
the top were informed of the safe descent the eighty-sixUi year of his age. In-1760, 
of the wee. The same operation was re- he published his Sermons on Natural and 
. pcated during the rest'of the day; and it Moral Inability, which were soon a^r 
was so ai-ranged that a tree sliould de- rcimWished in'England. . A translation 
scend every five or six minutes. When of them also was made, it is believsd, in 
the progress of the tree was impeded by Gcnnan;^. His otiier works are two 
any obstacle, or when it started out of the Discotirscs on Universal Salvation; a 
trough, the hom’d was only half depressed; Concio ad CUru^; an Election Sermon; 
•and as the workmen knew by tliis signal and Sermons (iu 9 vols., 8vo.). » 


that something was wrong, those who 
iiccupU'd tlie stations above and lieiow 
the place where the tree hud struck, came 
ainl assisted in removing the obstnietion, 
Avhich was generally occasioned by tlio 
sjiringiug of a beam in the trougli. In 
order to jirove the enormou.s force which 
the trees acquired by the rapidity of their 
descent, M. Rupp caused soipe of them 
to spnug from the tioiigh. The result 
was, tliat they penetrated the ('unli by 
their tliicltesteiuls to tlu' depth of eighteen 
and Bometiines tweiitj-four leet ; and 
one of them liaiing act id' ntally eonie in 
coniar with another, cleli it from top to 
hotto.ii, with tlie violence and rapidity of 
hghtning. To nrdi'r that none of the 
small wood might be lost, M. l{up[i eon- 
striieted several e.xteiisive manufactories 
in different parts of the forest, for the 


Snaulwooi), William, a governor of 
Mai-jlatul, served with great distinetion 
in the revolutionary war. In 1776, he 
received the appointment of hrigadier- 
geneial, and was present, with the brigade 
of Maryland troops under his coninmnd, 
at the battles on l/ong Island, il^ar ( 'am- 
den, and nt Gennantowii. In 1785, he 
was elected a delegate to congress, and, 
the Mime year, governor of the state. Hi^ 
deatli ociturred in Fehruarj', 1799. 

Smfatox, John, an eminent civil en¬ 
gineer, was Uiru May 28, 179'1, af Aus_ 
tliorpe, near Leeds, 'fhe strength of hi i 
uiiderslaiiding and the originality of Ins 
genius ajipeared at an early age. IIis 
father was an attorney: ami being dpsirous 
to liring up bis son to the same jiroleasioiin 
be earned him to liOiidon, in 1749, where 
lie attended the courts in Westminster 


purpose of reducing it to charcoal. He 
also built maga/.ines for jiri serving it 
wbon made. 'I'bc trees, alliT having 
readied the lake, were made up into 
rtfts, and floated dowqi th(' Kenss, by the 
Am’, into the llliine. Ry this rapid con¬ 
veyance, they generally arrived at Rasle 
a few days after they hail left Lueerne. 
At Basle they passed out of the liand.s of 
the eotnpany. Tbej were still floated 
down the Rhine in rafts to Hollaril; and 
, thus pevlbnned a .;onrney of about 4000 
miles, in less than a, month fiom the time 
they left Pilatiis, until the) arrived ,at the 
German oceaif. We lire sorry to add, 
that this stupendous w'ork of art is now 
totally destroyed, and that alnio.st every 
trace of it is ohhicrated on nioniit ihlatus. 
Tito great demand winch ibrmerly exijst- 
ed for the timber having entirely ceased, 
owing to political causes, 'the cutting anil 
transporting of the tirnbe r*waa necessarily 
disrontinued, and the sil'de was suffered 
• to go to mill. (See I’layfair’s H'orks, vol. 
i, Apjiendix, No. 9, p. 89.) 

Sloe. (See Plvm.j 

Smai.ley, J-ohn, doctor of div inity, an 
emihent Congregational clergyman of 
Connecticut, wasv born at Lebanon, in 


hall; but. after some time, finding Ihat 
the law was not suited to his disposition, 
he wrote a stioiig memorial to liis ftithe: 
oil the subject, who immediately desiifc 
the young man to follow the beid of hsi 
inclination. In 1751, he began a eonrM 
of experiments to try’ a machine of Ins 
own mv^ention, to measure a shiji’s way 
III sea, and made two coyages, in com- 
]umy Vvilh doctor Knight, to try the cftect 
of It, and also for tho purpose of n>akmg 
exiieriments on a conqiass of his owe 
constjuction, which Was rendered inag- 
netn-al by doctor Knight’s artificial mag¬ 
nets. In 1753, he was elerted a fidlow 
of the royal society; and a number of 
jiiqiers which bo published in their Traiis- 
actuins, show how highly he deaervod 
tlie honor. In 17.5.5, the Eddystone light¬ 
house was burnt dowu, a»d Jdr. Suieaton 
Kang rccmninerided to the proprietors of 
that building as an engineer in every way 
calculated to rebuild it, be undertook the 
work, which was completed in 1759, 
mucii to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerntni. (See Light-House.) ' After 
this, Mr. Sipoaton was employed on 
many works of great public utility. He 
made the river Colder navigable—a work 
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that required taJcnts' of' the very 
order, owing to the im(>ctuotis floods in 
^ that rivej j and planned and attended to 
the execution ojf the great canal in Scot¬ 
land, for conveying the trade oi the coun¬ 
try either to the Atlantic or Gfernmn 
ocean.^ Mr. Snteaton was appointed eii- 
gineer*to Rainfegate harbor, and brought 
• irtnto a slate of great titility by various 
optgatiqns, of which he pirhiished an ac¬ 
count in"1701. He constt^cted a variety 
of mills, built a steam-engine at Aus- 
iborpe, and made a vast number of ex- 
j)fninent8 with it to aseertaiu the power 
of Neweonimen’s engine (sge Steam-En¬ 
gine], which he improved and brought to 
a far gwatcr degree of perfection, both in 


way over the rushy tasstiel&f P* 
pear before hint, ff his foot 
lie ventures to desert this ntarft of seOuri'.^ 
ty, it is possible he <paj' nover more be. , 
heard of On tiu‘. souFli, SoJwaymoB? iV 
bounded by a cultivated plain, v^'bioh ■ 
declines gently, through foe spade of a' 
mile, to the river Esk. This plain isv 
lower than the moss, being sopai«ted'‘ 
Irom it by a breastwork formed by dig¬ 
ging peat, which makes an irre^lar, 
though i)pq>endieahir line of low, Tdack 
boundoTA'. It was tlie buretmg ofMbe 
moss through this peat bienstwork, over 
the plains between it and the Esk, that 
oecasioiied the dreailful inundations that. ■ 
destroyed so large a diatriet. The more . 
remarkable ('ireumstanees relating to this 
ealauiiU’i.s event, w'ere tJiese: On the 
thirteenth of Moveniber, 1771, in a dark, 
lemjiestuous night,* tin-mliahitants of the, 
plain W'ere alarmed with a dre.udful crash, 
which tlie\ could nowaj account for: ma¬ 
ny of them were then in tin* fields, watch- ' 
iiig their cattle, lest llie Esk, which was 
then rising \ioleiitly in the sloini, should 


its eonstruciion and powers, than it litul 
before, Diirjng many years of liis Iili', 
lie was a Irequt'iit attendant upon par¬ 
liament his opinion on varioies works, 
begun or pifijeeled, lieing continually 
called for, lie died in 171152. lie wiis 
fond of, srieuee, Icir its own hake, and 
spent inueh oi' his leisure in tlii' study 
of astronomy; for which purpose, he 
fitted uj) an observatory, in liis house, 

• furnished with curious contrivaiiees of 
Ills own invention. He was a friend and 
eiieourager of merit wherever he di*.- sjireading if..elf more aiul more as it got 
cerm d if; and many jiersons were ui- possessjon of the jdam. Some of the in- 
Uelitecl to him for important assistariee 

* on I'litraiice into lile. Mr. PmeaUin was 
,tho uislitutor, in 1771, of a soeiefj of civil 
ongineeis, viliieli was dissolvi'd at Ids 
death, but ailervvards renewed. Tiiev 

•piiblishi'd, in 1797, a volume of his lle- 
jions. (For his labors in eoiistruetmg 
hrid.ues, nulls, Jiarlions, engines, Ac., sec 
his Reports, in 3 v<ds., 4fo.) OI hi.s in¬ 
ventions and improvements of philosophi- 
eal iij.struments, an'^idea may he formed 
' I'roni file list of his vvriiiiigs, which iS in¬ 
serted in Hutton’s Dictionary. 

(pee Merganser.) 

PoLWAV fllobs ; a tract of land iti 
Cimiberland, eelohrated for an eriqition 
tif a verj reinarkublc kind, winch is thus 

.1,.. lv»» Tl/I•• t'nrivri 


carrv them orti In the mean time, the 
eiiormons mass of flniil substance, wliicli 
had hnist from the moss, moved slowly on, 


habitants, thiongh the terror of the nighjt, 
could jilaiidy discover it advaneing like a 


iiK'Ving hill, 
for the ■gush 


Thi« wa.s, ill fact, the ease; 
of iHiid carried hel'ort' it, 


described by Mr. Gilpin“Polway moss 
is ti flat area about seven miles in cireum- 
fereiicc. The substance of it is a gross 
fluid, composed of mud and the putrid 
fibres of lieatli, diluted by internal spiings, 
which arise yi every part. The siirfare 
is a dry crust, covered with moss and 
rushes, oflTemig a fair aiipearance over 
an unbound bottom, shaking with the 
least pressure. Cattle, by uistinct, know 
and avoid it. Where rushes giow, the 
hotto.m is soundest. ' The adventurous 
passenger, tliorcfore, who sometimes, in 
dry seasons, traverses this perilous waste, 
to 86ve a few miles, picks his cautious 


through the fii^t two or three hundred 
jaidso|' its* eowi>e. a jmet, of the breast¬ 
work, which, though low, was jet several 
feet in perjieiidieiilar lieiglit; bnl it sotin ' 
deposited thi,*. solid nm.ss, and becatne'a 
heavj' fluid, (.hie liouse after another it 
spread rontul. filhal. tuid eruslied into 
nuns, just giving time to the tcfrified in- 
hahitanls to escape. Pcareebr any thing 
was saved except their lives; nothing of 
their funiiture, few of their cattle. Some 
people w ere even surprised 'in their beds, 
and had tiie additional distress of fljing 
naked from the ruin.s. The morning 
light •explained the cause of tliis amazing 
scene of terror, and showed the calamity 
m its full extent; and yet, among ,nll the 
rotijeetiires of .that dreadful night, tii« 
mischief that really bajipened had never 
been siipporfd., Lauds •which, iq the 
evening, wofid have let for twenty shil¬ 
lings an acra in foe morning were no^ 
worth sixpeiiCT. ' On this vvell-eultivated 
plain, twenty-eight fbniilies had their 
dwellings and little farms, cvei-y one of 
winch, except, {lerhaps, a few who lived 
'Three days' ram oi' unufual violeuee, pre¬ 
ceded the eruption. 
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the skirts of it, had tfie world totally with relaxation, is pr^riy.termed snaaw. 
to be^in again. Who could have ^n- When, the contmetions alternate with rel- 
agined that a breastworlt which had axatiuii, add are firequehtly and preter- 
stood for ages shoylh at iengdi give way ? naturally repeated, they are colhid convut- 
OT that these subterraneous floods, which sions. Spasms are di^tingpished by au- 
had been bedded in darkness since the thors into clomc: and tonic spasms. In 
memory of man, should ever have burst clonic spasms, which arc the true coii- 
finm their black abode ? This dreadful vulsions, the contractions and relaxations 
inundation, though the first shock of it are alternate, as in epilepsy; but in tonic 
was most tremendous, continued still spasms, the member remains rigid, in 
spreading for many weeks, till it, covered . locked jaw. (See Cmvulaim, and, Tfl- 
the whole plain, an area of 500 acres, and, anus.) 

like molten lead poured into u mould, Spasmodic Cholera. (See Cholera, 
filled all the hollows of it, lying, in some in tjiis Appendix.) 
parts, thirty or forty feet deep, reducing Spf.ctiiesj' (See Visions.) 
the whole to one level surface.” (Gilpin’s Sphene. (See TOantMm.) 

Observations on the Mountains and hakes Spinning Frame. -(See Cpfton Manu- 

of Cumberland .)—In order to clear thi* ara- facture.) 
blc and pasture land of this accumulation Spirits. (See Visions.) 

of moss, Mr. Wilson, from Yorkshire, Spirits, Familiar. (See Ihmiliar 
adopted a very ingenious plan. Tic formed, Spinis.) * 

in the higher grounds, two largo reservoirs, Spurzheim, Gasfiard. Since tlic jiiib- 
which he filled -with water, the whole lication of the eleventh volume, whicl; 
force of which he directed against a contained an imperfect notice of this dis- 
large knoll in front of Netherhy house, tiugiiished man, he has visited tliis eoiin- 
and aflerwartls against tlie aceiiiniilated tiy, and paid the great debt of nature ii. 
masses, which he succeeded in washing the midst of ns. lie arrived in the 
away into the chuiniel of the Esk. Doe- States in August, 1832, w'lth the intemioe 
tor Gramm, of Netherhy, had sent for a of remaining about two years in Um 
perp.oi! .o survey the ground, and estimate country, lecturing in the principal towns, 
the expense of remoMiig the moss 111 the and visiting llie difl'erent tribes of In¬ 
ordinary^ way. ^ The esumati' was £1300; dians within our territory. He began Ins 
but while the matter was under consider- lectures m Hostun, where he delivered 
ation, Wilson suggested tliat it might be one course ou the anatomy of the bruin, 
done cheaper; and by the melliod which designed iirineipally for medical men. He 
we have rneiitioned, he effected it for less* had nearly, likev' ise, completed two pojt- 
tfiau £20.—Another aeeoiiiit of the eruj)- nlar courses of lectures on jihrenology, 
tion of this mo.ss, by Mr. .1. Walker, of one in Caniiiridge, and the other in Bos- 
Moffat, w’ill be found in tlie Plnlosopliieal ton, whvii death interrupted his labors. 
Transactions for 1772, vol. Ixii, p. 123. Nov. 10, 1832. From the boginniiiy of 
According to Mr. Walker, the mossy ridge liis popular course in Boston, the numbei 
was reduced no les.s than twenty-five of his hearers continually increased, 
feet; but wliat is not easily explained, he and, towards the latter jiart of the time, 
makes the erujition take place on tlie six- had bceonie so great that it was. fonml 
teenlh of December, 1772, w'hereas Gilpm necessary to change the room in wHMi 
places it on the thirteenth 6f November, they were coyuneuced for a larger ha'l. 
1771. Mr. Walker mentions the remark- Doetoi Spurzheim had, during his short 
able case of a cow, the only one, out of residence in Boston, won tlie alliiction 
■eight in the same liyre, that was saved, of a large iiinnlier of his hearers, by the 
It had stood sixty hours up to the neck urbanity and gentleness of his manners, 
in mud and water; and when it was and the benevolence and enlarged jiliilan- 
token out, it did not refuse to eat, but it thropy of his sentimonts and disposition, 
would not taste water, nor even look’at it, while his elevated morality and seiemifie 
without manifest signs of horror. It was acquiremonts commanded othe general 
soon, however, reconciled it' it, and was mspecL His funeral oltscquics were, 
then likely to recover. ji therefore, solemnized in one of the 

Sorbetto. (Sec Sherhepij ■ rliiirches of that city ; and a eulogy wqs 

Spanish Black.., (Sea Oak.) pronounced over his remains by professor 

Spasm (from crnadi.to draw); a cramp, Follen, of Harvard university. His body, , 
or convulsion. An'iii\ oluntary contrac- which had been emlialmed, vyas de'pou- 
tion of the muscular fibres, or that state ited in such a situation that it might be 
of t^e contraction of muscles which is transmitted to his firiends in Europe, if 
not spontaneously disposed to alternate desired, with the intention that it should 
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, «n*erwise be perman^tly entombed at 
Mount Auburn, and'that mopument 
should ije erected over it af tlto public 
*e«penfie.* .The following works of doctor 
SpiirzheiiA have ^oen republished in 
Ropton :—Phrenology, dr the Doctrine of 
the Mental Pliepomona(2 vol§.)'; Outlines 
of Phfenology; Elementary Principle^ 
.oft Education; and PhilosophicaJ Cate- 
• hiMjn of the Natural Laws of Man. 

doctor Follen’s Funtiral Oration 
(pid>lished in Boston, in ]8^12) we extract 
the following additional notices of doc¬ 
tor Spurzheiin’s life:—lie was the son 
ol a farmer, and receivetl his classical 
(“duration at the college of Treves, being 
destined, by hi.s friends, for the profession 
of theologj’.' In coiiseiiupnc(%)f the wifr, 
in 179.1, the students of that college were 
dispersed,and Spurzbeim went to Vicmiia. 
Here h% devoted himself to the study of 
inedicine, and became the pupd, and 
afterwards the associule, of doctor (jrall, 
who ^^as at that time (“stahlished as a 
jdiysiciair at V'^iennii. (See our articles 
Gall, aud Phrrnolofcy, in the body of the 
nork.) It was liere, lu 1800, that Spurz- 
hf'ini first atU'nded u private course which 
doctor (hdl liad rejtoated from time to 
lime, during the four preceding years, in 
order to explain, to a select audience, his 
new theory of the organs and functions 
*of the brain. The dissection of the bruin 
ilself still rernained ^ery inificrfect until 
J804, when Spurzbeim became his asso¬ 
ciate, and undertook especially the ana- 
ioniical department. From that thne, in 
their public as well as in jirivate demon¬ 
stration of (he brain, Spurzheun’always 
piadn the dissections, and Gall ex|)lained 
them to the audience. "J'he great interest 
excited by thi'sc lectures in Vienna, and 
throughout Gennany, roused the fiiars 
of that inveterate enemy of all iiinova- 
tious^lit' government of Austria. An 
impc'rial d(“crc(“, wbicli prohibited all 
jaivate lectures unless by sijecial per¬ 
mission, silenced the two teachers, aiul 
induced t|iem, in 1805, to quit Vienna, 
They travelled together through Gernia- 
ri 5 ', exjilaining and demonstrating their 
]>hysiological discoveries in the principal 
wniversities an'd cities, particularly ip 
Berlin, Dresden, Halle and Mimicli. 
Their anatomical demonsu-ations excited, 
every where, great interest and apjilausc. 
The peculiar physiological doctrine on 
the organization of fhe brain being adapt¬ 
ed to various innate qualitit's of the liiind, 
found many opposers, but also some 
warm adherents, and gave rise to a great 
number of publications, in which the sub¬ 
ject was discussed. In the year 1807, Gall 


. ' •* 

and Spurzbeim wem to Paris, where 
they ,dcinunstrated tliek tbeoiy of the, 
brain, in the presence of Cuvier, and Ihj- 
fore many otlier distii^uished men, Cu¬ 
vier, at fim, expreslid his approbation 
of the general features of the' new doc¬ 
trine, hut, in a nqiort to the institute on 
the subject, in 1808, spoke of it with less 
favor. In Paris, they published tlieir 
gri'at work on the Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology of the Nervoufe System (1810), ami 
comiiuied to lecture and labor together 
till ]8i;}, wlien Spurzh<>im went to Eng¬ 
land, and begiui to lectun' in London. 
Mr. Aberiietliy acknowledged the superir 
orifj *of his anatomical denionstralKui 
over the jirevioiis mode of dissecting the 
brain. After lecturing in several cities of 
England and Ireland: doctor Spurzbeim 
went to Edinburgh, wlu're he was par¬ 
ticularly desirous of exhilntmg his dem¬ 
onstrations and explaiiaitg Jiis doctrines, 
in consetjuenoe of the app<*nrance of an 
ahiiHive article on phrenology, in the Ed¬ 
inburgh Review (June, 1815). During 
the three years which he spent in Eng¬ 
land, he published several of hi:^ works 
on jihreiiology, among which was one 
under the title of the Physiognomical 
System, Je 1817, he returned to Pans, 
wlu're he gave lectures on the anaftirny, 
physiology and pathology oi’ the brain, 
and also diwoted himself to the practice 
of iiM'diciiK;; and, in 1821. luvniuc doctor 
of medicine of tJu' iiniversitv of Pans. 
In 182.5, he again visited lingliind, wheie 
lie lectured to emwded audiences ; aud, 
in 1828, once men* returiK'd to Paris. 
There Ik- again renewed his lectures ; and 
he remained there till Ins visit to this 
country. 

Staks, Fixko. (Sec t\xtd Stars.) 

Stv,f.nwi< k. (S(“e SteimifUc.) 

Stirbuc. The ancients, were not 
acquainted wath the use of this conve- 
nit*nr anicle of eipiestriun costume, the 
ernpieror Mauritius, who flourished to¬ 
wards the end of the sixth century, lieiiig 
the first writer who makes mention of it, 
in his 'I'reatisc on the Military .'Vrt. The 
Roman youth wore nccuBtomed to Iwif* 
upon their horses sword or lance in hand. 
A jasper, explained by Winckelirmnn ; a 
basso-rilievo, engraved by Roccheggian;; 
and the pnintag of a Greek lase, publish¬ 
ed in M’dbni Renidl (U Munumnis, all 
exhibit warri^s rnount/iig on liorseback 
by the he(p ol^ cramp-iron attached to 
the pike pr Itmciei Distiiiguisluxl persons 
and old men liad servants to place them 
on llieir horses, and ennquored sovei’eigns 
were often cojnjwlled to pi'rform this of¬ 
fice for their vanquishers. Cains Grac- 
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c^ius ckuseO to be placed at certain difl-’ ’Phis great truth liinits the size and uiodi- 
.Xancea along the high roada, after the ex- fies the shape of hiost productions of na- 


i/ainple of the Greeks, large stones to assist 
the horsemen in mijjunting. 

Stone, John H^Skins, governor, of Ma-' 
ryland, distinguished himself in the revo¬ 
lution. In early life, and at an early peri¬ 
od of the war, he was first captain in the 
celebrated i^giment of Smallwood. At 
the battles of Long Island, White Plains 
and Princeton, he l>elmved with great 
gallantry; and, at that of Germantown', he 
received a wound which disabled him for ' 


ture and of art,—of hills, treof, aiumals^ 
architectural or mechanical structuresj&Cj 
Hills. Very-strong or cohesive materi¬ 
al may fprm hill^m sublime elevation, 
with very projecting cliffs and very lofty 
peri>endicular precipices; and such are 
seen, accordingly, where the hard gralfito 
protrudes from the lK>wels of tlie eurjjli, as 
in the Andes of Americti, the Alps of Eu¬ 
rope, the Himalayas of Asia, and tlie 
Mountains of the Moon in Central Africa. 


the residue of his life. But he still exert¬ 
ed himself ill tlieii service of his country, 
as a member of the executive council of 
► Maryland, until 1794, when he was chosen 
governor, and remained so for three yeais 
(a.s long a time as ^as allowed by the 
constitution). He died at Annapolis, in 
1804, leaving behind him the reputation 
of an honest and honprnble man, an in- 
. trepid soldier, and a liberal, lios[)itable and 
ftieudly citizen. 

Strength or MATEiti4LS. [The fol¬ 
lowing article is extraeied from Amott’s 
ElemeMs of Physics.] “ Sirength depends 
on the magnitudr, form and position of 
bodies^ as well as on the decree of cohesion 
ill tk( material."—Of similar bodies the 
largest is proporfiovally the wrahest. Suji- 
pose two blocks of stone left projecting 
from a rock that has been hewn, ofw'hich 
bloeks one is twice as long, and deej), and 
broad, as tlie other. I'lie larger one will 
by no means sup|)ort as iiiueh more 
weight at its end than the other, as it is 
larger; and for two reasons: 1. In the 
larger, each particle of tlie surface of at¬ 
tachment, in helping to bear the w'eigbt 
of the block itself, has to support by its 
coli«*sion twice as many particles beyond 
it, in the doublo extent of projection, as a 
article has to su|)port in the shorter 
lock; and, 2 . both the additionui sub¬ 
stance, and any thing appended at the 
outer cxtreniiiy of the larger, are ailing 
with a double lever advantage to break it, 
that is, to destroy the cohesion. Hence, 
if any such projection be carried out very 
for, it will break, off or fall by its own 
weight alone. What is tlms true of a block 
supported at one end, is equally true of a 
Jjlock supported at both ends, and, indeed, 
of all masses, however sukiorted, and of 
whatever forms. That I large body, 
therefore, may have propoaionate strength 
to a stnalier, it must be npide still thicker 
and more clumsy than ii is made longer; 
and, beyond a certain limit, no proportions 
whatever will keep it together, in opposi¬ 
tion merely to the force of its own weight. 


But material of inferior strength exhibith 
more huinbjc risings and more rounded 
surfaces. The gradation is so striking 
and eoiismnt from granite mountains 
down to tlftse of chalk, or gravel, or sand, 
that the geologist can generally tell the 
substance of which a hill is composed by 
the {leculiarities of its shape. ^Even m 
granite itself which is the strongest of 
rocks, there is a limit to height and pro¬ 
jection ; and, if an instance of either, 
much more remarkable than nowremaui.s 
on earth, were by any chance to Ih* pro¬ 
duced again, the law winch we are eoii- 
sidering would prune the monstrosity. 
The grotesque figures of rocks and meuii- 
tains seen in the jiainliiigs «f the (.Ihinese, 
or actually formed in Vniniatiiiv for th^ir 
gardens, to express their notions of per-^, 
feet sublimity and beautv, are caricatures 
of nature, for which originals can never 
have exi.sted. Some of the smaller islamis 
in the Eastern ocean, however, and some 
of the moiinti.ins of the chains seen in the 
voyage towards China, along the coasts of 
Borneo and Palawan, exhibit, jierhaps, 
the very limits of possibility in singular 
shapes. In the moon, when; the weight 
or gravity of bodies is less than on the 
earth, on account of her smaller size, 
mountains might he many times higher 
than on the earth; and observation pnjves , 
that the lunar mountains are much higher 
than ours. By the action of >vinils, rains, 
currents and frost upon the imneral masses 
around us, there is unceasingly going on 
an,undermining and wasting of8up|iort8,so 
that evtjry now and then immense rocks, 
or almost hills, are torn by gravity from 
the station which they have held since 
the earth received its present form, and 
fall in obedience to the law now explained. 

TAe size of vegetaUes, of coUrse, is obe - 
dient to the same law. We hav« no trees 
reaching a height of.300 feet, even when 
perfectly perpendicular, and sheltered in 
forests that have been unmolested from 
the beginning of time; and oblique or 
horizontal branches are kojit within very 
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narrow limits by tho'great strength re- 
^quired to support thetn> The truth that, 
to have proper strength, the breackh or di¬ 
ameter in bodies must increase more quick¬ 
ly than the length, is well illustrat^ by 
the contrast existing Ix^tween the delicat'' 
andsleVider proportions of a young oak or 
.elw, while yet in the seedsman's nursery, 
and^its sturdy form when it has braved 
for centuries all the winds of heaven, and 
has become the monarch of the park or 
Ibrest. 

g^nimals furnish other interesting illus¬ 
trations (if this Jaw. How /najssivc and 
clumsy are the hrnbs of the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the heavy ox, compai-ed with 
the slender forms of the stag, antelope and 
greyhound! And an animal much larger 
than the elephant vyoiild fall to pieces 
from ifki own weight alone, unless ns 
Itonos were made of much stronger ma¬ 
terials. Many have questioned whether 
the mammoth, or antediluvian elejihant, 
could have lived on drj' land, or must 
have been amphibious, that its great body 
might generally be borne up by water. 
'Phe whale is th(' largest of animals, but 
f(‘els not its mighty wtdght because lying 
constantly in the liquid support oi' the 
ocean. A eat may fall with impunity 
where an elepliant or o\ would be dashed 
*to jaeces. The giants of the heathen my- 
tiiology could not liave existed upon this 
1 ‘arth, for the reason which we are now 
considering; although on onr moon, 
whi're, as already stated, weight is much 
jess, such beings miglit be. In the plan- 


have scarcely a hundtedth part ofthe.bu£|;; 
of the timbers of a ship ten times as IoD|g 
as the boat. • A ship’^ani of ftincty feet 
contains,' perhaps, twtSity times BS much 
wood as a yard of thirty feet, and, even 
then, is not so strong in proportion. If teii 
men may do the work of a tlireo-hun-. 
(Ired-ton ship, many more than tJiree 
times that number will be required td- 
manage a ship three times as lar^e. Very 
large shijks, such as the two built in Cana¬ 
da in the year J8!25, which carried each 
nearly 10,000 tons, arc weak from their 
size qlone; and the loss of these two 
first specimens of gigantic magnitude will 
not encourage the building of others like 
them. 

The degree m wliich the strength of 
structures is,dependent on the, form and 
position of tlieir jiarts, will be illustrated 
by considering the two cases of longitu¬ 
dinal and transverse eonipression; and 
the rule for giving strcngtli will be found 
to be, to cause the force tending to lie- 
stroy, to act, as equally as may be, on the 
whole Insisting mass, at the same time, 
and with ns little mechaiiir.al advantage as 
possible. In longitudinal rnmpresswn, os 
produced bj body oti the toj* ol'a pillar, 
the weight, wdiile the support remains 
straight, can only destroy the supfiort hy 
crushing it in opposition to the repulsion 
and impenetrability of ail its atoms. 
Hence a Very small pillar, if kept perfectly 
straight, supjiorts a very great weight; 
but a pillar originally crooked, or begin- 
the plan- ning to bend, resists with only part of its 


<1 Jiijiiter, again, which is many times 
larger than llie earth, an ordinary man 
from hence would be canying, in the 
simple weight of his body, a load sufli- 
cieiit to crush the limbs whicli supported 
liiin. The phrase a little compact man, 
puivt^ the fact that such a one is stronger 
in proportion to his size than a taller man. 
The same law limits the height and 
breadth of arehileetiirnl structures. In 
the houses of fourteen stories, which for¬ 
merly stood under the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh, there was danger of the superin- 
ciimlient wall crushing the foundation. 

Roofs. Westminster hall approaches 
the limit of wijjth that is possible w,ithoiit 
very iuconvement proportions or central 
suppprts; and thd domes of the churches 
of St. Peter, in Rome, and St. Paul, in 
London, are in the same predicament. 

jlrchcs of a Bridge. A stone arch much 
larger than those of the magnificent 
bridges in London, would be in danger of 
crushing arid splintering its material. 

Ships. The ribs or timbers of a boat 


strength; for the, w hole weight above 
is supported on ihi' atoms of tlie concave 
side only, winch iu-e therefore in greater 
danger of being overprcssc'd and crushed, 
while those on the convex side, separated 
from their natural helpmates, are in the 
opposite danger of being torn asunder. 
'I’he atoms near the centre, in subh a case, 
are almost neutral, and i might he absent 
Without the strength of the pillar being 
much lessened. Long pillars or supports 
are weaker than short ones, because they 
are more easily bent; and. they are more 
easily bent because a very inconsiderable, 
and therefore easily effected, yielding be¬ 
tween each two of many atoms, makes a 
considerable ^nd in the whole ; while in 
a very short i^iar, there cun be no bend¬ 
ing without a P^t change in the reiatios 
of proximate aftras, and such as can be 
effected only by great force. The weight 
or' force bending any pillar may be con¬ 
sidered as acting at the end of a long le- 
• ver, reaching from the end of the pillar to 
its centre, against the strength resisting at 
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a ahlever from the ride, to the centre. 
The strength, therefore, baa relation to 
'■ ,the difference heiv^n tliese. Shortness, 
then, «)r any stay or projection at the side 
,-of the pillar, which, by making the rcsist- 
'ing lover longer, opposes bending, really 
increases the strength of a pillar. A col¬ 
umn with ridgos projecting from it is, on 
, this account, stronger than one that is |)er- 
fcctly smootii. A hollow tube of metal is 
stronger than the same quantity of metal 
in a solid rotl, hecanse its substance, 
standing faither from the centre, resists 
with a longer lever. Hence pillars of cast- 
iron are gencTtrily maile hollow, tliai they 
ifiay have strength with as little metal as 
possible. In the most perfect weighing- 
l>eainfe for delicate purposes, that there 
may bt; the least possible weight with tlje 
required strength, the arna^, instead of lie- 
ing of solid metal, are hollow cones, in 
which the metal is not mucii thicker iliair 
writing paper. Masts and yards for slops 
have been made hollow, m accordance' 
with the same principle. In nature’s 
' works, we have to admire iiiinierous il¬ 
lustrations of the same class. The stems 
of nu.ny vegetables, instead of being 
round externally, are nblted or angular 
and fluted, that they may have strength to 
resist bending. They arc hollow, also, as 
in cornstalks, the elder, the hainboo of 
tropical climates, &c., therehy eoinbining 
lightness with tlieir strength. A person 
vifoo visits the countries whe1<' the bam¬ 
boo grows, cannot but admire the almost 
tndlfcss uses to which its straightness, 
‘ighiness and hollowne.ss, make it appli¬ 
cable among the inhabitants. IJeing found 
of all sizes, it has merely to be cut into 
pieces oftlie lengths required for any piir- 
■ pose; and, Mature has already bi'cti the 
turner, and the jiolisher, and llic liorer, 
A-c. In many of the East(*rn islands, 
liainboo is the chief material of the ordi¬ 
nary dwellings, and of the fiuniture,—the" 
fanciful.cliairs, couches, bofls, &-c. Flutes 
and otlicV wind instruments there are 
rteroJy pieces of the reed, with holes lior- 
ed at tlie requisite distances. Conduits for 
water are pqies of bamboo; bottles and 
cdsks for preserving liquids arc single 
joints of-larger bamboo, With tlieir j».avti- 
uone remaining; and banJPoo, split into 
threads, is twisted uito rojiai &.c. From 
the animal kingdom, aiste^-e have illus¬ 
trations of our present w^rject—the hol¬ 
low stiffiiess of the quillsijf birds; the hol¬ 
low bones of birds; the bones of animals 
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a horizontal beam is supporterl afits-cx-*^; 
iremities, its weight bends it do>vu mum . 
or less in the mi^fo, the portielcs on Uni, ' 
upper side being iSompressed, while the ' 
parts below are (hfitebded; pid the bend¬ 
ing and tendency to break are greater, ac¬ 
cording as the beam is longer and its 
thickness or^depth is le^. The dau^*r • 
of breaking, m a beam so situated, is jifxig- 
ed of, by eonsiderirtg the destroying force 
as acting by thfe long lever reaching from 
the end of the beam to the centre, and the 
resisting force or. strength as acting only by 
the short lever fiom the side to t)ie centre, 
while only a little of the substance of the 
beam on the under side is aJlowed to resist 
at all. This last circninstancc is so re- 
inarkablo, that Uie scratch of a pin on the 
under side of a plank resting as here sup¬ 
posed, will sometimes suffice to USgin the 
fracture. lieeausc the resisting lever is 
small in jiroportion as the beam is thinner, 
a plank bends and breaks more readily 
tliati a lij'am, and a beam resting on its 
edge bears a greater weight than if resting 
on its side. Wliere a single lieani cannot 
be found deep enough to havO the strength 
reciuired in luiy particular case—as for 
supporting the roof of a house— .several 
beams are join’cd togetbor, and in a great 
variety of ways, as is seen in house-rafters ,,, 
&c., which, although consisting of three 
or more pieces, may be considiircd as one 
very broad beam, with those parts cut out 
which do not contribute niueli to the 
strengUi.-rThe arched form bears trans- 
t erse pressure so admirably, because, by 
means nf it, the force that would destroy,’ ^ 
is, made to compress all the atoms or jiarts 
at once, and nearly in the satne degree. 
The atoms on the under side of an.arch, 
resting against iniiriovable abutments, 
must be eoinpressed about as much as 
those on the upper side, and cannoUthtS-e- 
foTc !>(' torn or overcome separately. The 
whole substance of thg’archjthercfoWL re¬ 
sists, almost like that of a, straiglit pillar - 
under a weight, and is nearly as sti'ong. 

To be able to ailapt the cu^e to the size 
of an arch, and to the nature of the mate¬ 
rial, requires in the architect a jierfect ac¬ 
quaintance with rtieasures, &r. An error 
wbich.has been frequentlyscoramitted by 
bridge-builders is, the neglecting to con¬ 
sider sufficiently the efrect of the horizon¬ 
tal thrust of the ar^h on its piera.^ Each . 
arch is an engine of oblique force, push- .• 
ing the pier away from it. In some in¬ 
stances, one arch of a bridge fallipg, has 


generally, strong and hard, and otten an- ^ allowed .the adjoining piers to bo pushed 
gular extemallv, with light cellular texture ' idown towards it, by the tlirust, no longer 
within, —iTraitsverse Pressure. When balanced, of the arches beyond, and the 
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^olc ^ucture has ^ven way at once, common eeg-sheU is another fiJtarnpIe olP 
^ like a chud s bridge built of ca^dsj It is the same class: wiiat hatd bldws of tho^, 
Aot Jojowif at what time the arch was in- spoon or knife are often required to piene ' 
yented,l)ut ft was in comparatively modem trate this, wonderful deJknce provided for 
times. The hint may have been taken from the dormant life ! The weakness of a 
nature ; tor there are instamujs, in alpine similar substance, which has not the 
^ countries, of natural arches, where rqcks arched form, is seen in a scale fiprii a 
liaup fallen between rocks, and have there piiico of freestone, m hich so readily cruin-' ’ 
been arrested and suspended, or where hh's laitween the fingerh. To detcmiine. 


burrtftving water has at last fomied a wide 
jiassage under musses of rock, which re¬ 
main Iwlanced, airiong themselves, as an 
arch above the Stream. Nothing can sur- 
jiasS the strength and hi'mitjf of some 
modem stone bridges—tliose,tor instance, 
wliich span the Thames as n passes 
through London. Iron bridges have liecii 
made with andies twice as large as tliose 
of stotie, the material being more tena¬ 
cious, ai^ calculated to form a lighter 
whole. That of three fine arches, hetwi'en 
the city of London and Southwark, is a 
noble specimen; and, compared with tlui 
bridges of half a century ago, it ap|iears 
almost a fairy structure of lightness and 
graee. The great domes of chureheSj as 
those of yt. Peter’s in Rome* and St. Paul’s 
in London, have strength on the Sana* 
principle as simple arches. Thej are, 
in general, strongly hound at the hottoin 
willi chains and iron bars, to counteract 
ifcc; liori/ontal tlirust oftlie superstructure. 
The Gothic arch is ajioinied arch, and ts 
calculated to bear the chief weight on its 
suminit or key-slone. Tts use, therefore, 
is pot properly to s[)ari rivers as a Iirulge, 
hut to enter into the coinposition of tarit'd 
jiieces of arcliitecture. With what efli'ct 
it dot's this, is, seeif in the indy suhlnne 


the dormant life! The weakness of a , 
similar substance, which has not the 
arched form, is seen in a scale fipm a 
piece of freestone, which so readily crurn-' . 
hit's iMitween tht; fingers. To detcmiine, 
for particular cases, the best lortns of *' 
heams anti joists, anti of archt's, doint'S, 

A"I’., is the business of strict calcplatHit', 
and ht'luiigs, therefore.'to niathemaitc.s, or 
the scientH' of riu"isiires. It w'as a beau¬ 
tiful pAibleitj of this kind, which Mr. 
yiiieaton, tht' kaighsh engineer, solved so 
perfectly iit the ctiiistruetten of the fai'- * 
famed KtMvstenelight-houue. 

House.) 

Strkngtii, Feats tii."Doctor Rrows 
ter, in Ins wt>rk t<n N'aliira} Magic, gives 
some striking instances of inuscular 
strength, aiuT also of the eflects pmilufc'l 
In applying the principles of tht'ini'clmm 
cal powt'rstotlitihuman frame,fromwhi^h 
we extract the ftilltnving:—Pirnius, a na¬ 
tive of St'leueia, who was e.xet'iitt'd by 
the t'lnperor Aureliun for esptiusing the 
caust' of Zeiiebia, was etdehratt'd for his 
ii'ats of slrength. In his account of the 
hie of Firirius, who livtid in the third 
century, Vojiiseus iiiftirins us, that he ' 
eoulti suffer iron to ht' forged upon nii 
anvil jilaced upon his hit-ast. In doing 
this, he lay upon his hack, and, rt'sting hts 
li'et anti shoulders against some support, 
Ins whoh' body ftmnetl an iirch, as wc 
shall afterwards mort' particularly explain. 
Lntil the end of the sixteemJi centurj, the 


Gothic structures which atloni so many 
]jiu-ls of Furo[ie. The fiillowiiig am in¬ 
stances, in'sinallt'r bodies, ofstnuigth ob¬ 
tained liy tilt! arched form: A thin watch- 
glassJiMfs a very liaril jiusli; a tlislit'd tir 
arched^hcel for a carriage is many times 
stronger to resist all kinds of sliocks tlian 
a perfectly flat wht'cl; a full cask may fall 
with impunity where a strong stjuare ho.x 
would he dashed to pieces; 4i very thin 
globular flask or glass, corked and sent 
down many fathbnis into flic sea, will resist 
the jiressure of watef around it, where' a 
stjuare bottle, with sides of almost any 
thickness, would be crushed to pieces. 
We have a« illustration, from the atiimal 
frame, of the arched form giving strcngtfi, 
in the cranium or skull, and particularly 
in the skull of man, which is flie largest 
in proportion to its fliicknoss: the brain 
required the hiost perfect securitv, and, 
by the arched form of the skull, this has 
lieen obtained with little w'e%ht. The 
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('xliibition of such feats docs not seem to 
have been coiiniion. Aiiout the yeai' 
170y, a native of Kent, of the name of 
Joyce, exhibited such Ii'ats of .strength in 
London and other parts of England, that 
he received llic name -if flic second Saw-~ 
son. 1 lis own personal strength was very 
real; but bit had also discovered,wit^ 
lit the aid of theory, various positionH 
of the body, in winch men even of com¬ 
mon strength could perform very sui- 
prisiiig feats. He drew against horses, 
and raised enormous weights ; but as he 
actually exhibited his power in ways w Incii 
evinced the enorflious strength of liis owfi 
muscles, all his feats were ascribed to the 
same cause. In the course of eight or 
ten years, howev.’n', his methods w'cre 
discovered, and m™y individuals 
dinary strength exhibited a number of las ^ 
principal performaiic^ though lu a man¬ 
ner greatly inferior to jvyce Some time 
afterwards, Jolui Charles van Eckeberg,' 
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a naiivf' of Harzperode, in Aiilialt. trav¬ 
elled through Eiuoih', laidor the appella¬ 
tion of SanuHor}, ^hibiiing vorj reniarka- 
!)lo examples oHus strength. This,-vve 
believe, is the. same ])ei-son whose leat,d 
are partienlurly deserihed hj doctor De- 
sagiilifrs. lIoNijasa man of themiildlesiye, 
and of ordinary strength ; tind, .as doe- 
tor Desaguliers was eonvineed that hi.s 
feats were e\]nhitioii.s of .skill, and pot of 
strength, he was ilesiroiis of diseoveriiia' 
Ilia nietliod.s ; and, siith this view, he went 
in see Inrn, ueeoiupanns ny the maripiis 
of Tulliliardine, doctor Wexnndej'Sue.nt, 
and doctor Prmgle, and Ins own mechan¬ 
ical operatoi, ^'liey placed tln’in^ehes 
round the (ierman so as to hr able to oh- 
ser\ (‘ai-enrately all th.at hi'did; .nid tli' ir 
success was so great, that tin y ueie able 
to perjbrtn most of the fc.its the .same 
evening hy themseHes, and .ilinosi ail the 
rest wlien they had pioridcd the |Mopcr 
apparatus. Doctor Dcs.'iLMibeis I'xlnhitcd 
some of the expei imenr.s hcl'ore the royal 
socji'ty, and has <;i\cn 'iicii a distinct ev- 
plaiialion of die pimcijiles on winch tlicy 
dejiend, that ue .sb.ill endeavor to cne a 
popul.-ij accomit ol'tliem. I. 'I'hc jieiJiirm- 
ers.ii o I Mil an me lined board w itli Ins feet a 
little higher than his hips. Uis feet weic 
jilaeed aganist an npnght hoaid well se¬ 
cured. Round his loins was jilaced a 
Strotig girdle with an non mig m Iront. 
To this ring a ropi* was fastened. 'J'lie 
rope passeii between In.s legs thioiigli a 
hole 111 the njiriglit hoatd, .igaiiist wlneh 
Ins feet were hrnced, and several men or 
two horses, jiiillmg on the lope, were una¬ 
ble to draw him out of ins place. 12. lie 
tiLso Jii.sieiied a tope to a high jiosf, and, 
having passed u ihroiig'h fin non eye lived 
ill the side of the post some fee! lower 
down, seeiireil it to liis girdle He I'.ieii 
planted ills feet against the post in ar the, 
iron eye, with Ins legs eontraeted. and, 
.suddenly stretehmg out his leg.s, broke 
the lojie, and fell bnekwaids on a feiiiher 
bod. d. In imitiition ,ot Firmiis, lie laid 
huTiftcW dow'n on i/ie ^rouitJ, anif when 
an anvil was jiJaei’d upon his breast, a 
man hammered with all Ins firee a 
pieco of iron, with a sledge-hammer, 
and sometimes two siiiitlis ent in tw'o 
with chisels a great colcl bar of iron laid 
upon the anvil. At oilier times, a stone 
of huge dinieiKsions w'as laid upon his 
belly, and broken wiy! a blow of the great 
hammer. 4. Tlie l^'rfoniier then placed 
iiis shoulders upe'i one chair, and liis 
heels iijtou anotr'ier, forming with his 
back-hone, thigfife and legs, an arch. One 
or two men then stood ujiou Ids belly. 


rising u}) and dowii while the iietformei* ' 
hreafited. A stone one and a half feet., 
long, one foot hi-oad,and half il footthicif, 
w.is then laid upon liis belly and hrokett 
liy a sledge-liaiiiincr—an operation which 
was perfornied with nincii less danger ’ 
ihaii wiieii Ills hack tondnnl ihd ground. * 
His next feat was to he dovVn on the v 
gnuind. A Kitin being (lien pUieetl n'n 
lii& knees, lie drew liis iieels towafts lu,s 
liody, and, raising his knees, he lilted up 
llie man gradually, tiU, having hrouglit hi« 
knees \ierpeiuheuiarly uniler him, he raised 
ins own lijody up, ami, placing his knns 
around tlie man’s legs, rose with lum, 
and set him ilovvn on some low' talile or 
emmeiiee oftJiesaiiic lieight as his knec.s. 
'Dlls leal he sometimes [leiformed with 
two men m place of oiu'. ti. In hi.s la.st, 
.‘iiid ajipareiiily most wonderliKi’ jierfoim- 
iiiiee, he was elevated <iii alV.ime work, and 
sujiported'a lioavy eamion placed upon a 
scab'at some distuiii'i; below him, which 
was fixed to a rope attached to lus ginlle 
rrevious to the lixiiig of tlie scale to the 
ro]ie attached to lus gndle, the eamioii 
and .scalelestedupon rollers; lull when all 
w as ready, ihe rollers w ere kiiocki'd aw ay, 
and the cannon remained supported hv 
the slreiigth of jus Ipuis. 'I’hese foals may 
he hnetly explmiit'd tlms.—'Dio leals i\o. 
i, 'I and (i, dejH'iid eiitireh on tlie natiifal 
stieiigth oi’ tlie hones oi'the ]H'1vis. wlueli 
loini a double areli, whieli it would n- 
iimie an immense liuee to break, by anv 
external jiie&s.ire diieeted to iln; centre 
of ihe arcli, and as the legs andtlnglis 
lue eajiaiile of siislammg fom or five 
thousand iioimds when tlii‘y stand ipiii” 
ui'-vhl, till* ]ieiformer lias no dilh, u!ty 
111 1-esistiiig Hie force of two hoi'ses, or 
111 sustaining the weiglit of a cannon 
wa'iglnng two or three thousand pounds. 
'I’he feat of die anvil is eertainjy s- veiy 
surprising one. The difiieulty, liowevor, 
really eoiisisl.-j in .sustaining the anvil; for 
when this is done, tlie clfeet of the ham¬ 
mering is nothing. If the aiiwl were a 
thin piece oi' iron, or e\ en two or three 
timivs heavier than the h.'innner, the per- 
foriner would be kjlled by a few blows ; 
but tlie blows are scarcely felt wlieii tlie 
anvil IS very heavy, Ibf the more matter 
till' anvil has, the greater is its inerlia, 
and it IS the Ies.s liable to be Struck out of 
ns place ; for when it has received hy tlie 
blow the wliole inoinentnjn of the ham¬ 
mer, its velocity will be so much less 
than tliat of the hammer as its quantity. 
of iiiatter is greater. When tin' blow, in- 
d«“ed, is ^ struck, tin; man feels less of 
the weight of the anvil >tlian he did be- 
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fore, t>eca,use, in reaction •of the stone, 

ail the parts of it round about the ham- 
ifier rise |d\yards tlio blow. This jtrop- 
eiiy w illustrated by tlie Well-known ex- 
pernriejit of laving a stick with its ends ufi- 
on two drinking glasses full of water, and 
striking fhe stick ilounwards in the niid- 
dje*vitliati iron bar. The slick amII in 
tins ease be broken without breaking the 
glasM* or spilling the water. Hut if the 
stiek IS sirnck upwards as if to throw it 
nji 111 tile au, the glasses will break if tlie 
blow be strong, and if tlie blow is not 
very ipuek, the water will be ,spill with¬ 
out _ breaking the glasses. Wben tlie 
peiloruier siippoits a man ii[Min ins belly, 
he lines, it 1 »\ iijcau'. of tiic strung aieli 
fbrined by 1 ns b,i,‘k-bone and iJie lioin sol’ 
bli lens and tliig'lis. ll'lliere weie |■^)uln 
liir tin iii,^lie eoiild be;ir three oi loin, oi, 
111 tin 11 stead, a IIri’iil stone, to belnul,,!, 
with one blow. A nniuber of liitN of 
real and eMiaurdniaiy «treiigtli weie ev- 
Inhited .ibont a eentniy ago, ni l.uinion, 
by 'riioiikHs 'Pophani, whoA\as [i\e leul 
ten mein"' high, and about lliiily-oini 
years oj' age. He was entirely ignoMin 
ol any ol ibe nietbods tiir, iiiakiiia bis 
strenglli tippenr more snrpiismg; and lie 
o]ten]>erronne(lby liisowii natural [mxm rs 
wliai be learned bad bi'en done l>v otlicis 
l!^ iirtilieiid invaiis. disti esMiia' X i nile 
ol tbi^ oeenrred in his atleiiipt lo iimi.irc 
the li-at of the (.lermaii Samson hy pull¬ 
ing agaiiist lioises. Ignonmt of the meth- 
oiUwiiicli we bav(' alieady described, be 
seated iiimself on the groimd. with Ins 
I'eet .igamst two stiriii}!', and by the 
w< igliT of bis body In' simceeded m |nill- 
mg against ;t single borsi*: but inatlempt- 
mg to pull aitaiij't iwo horses, lie was 
Jilied out oj’ ills place, and one ol' Ins 
knees was slnitteied against the stniLi|)s. 
'su at* ^ depnvi Inm of most ot' the 
sin'iigtb of one of bis leg>. *'rin' follow¬ 
ing are the I'eats ot'leal stiengtll wliieli 
doctor ])esagiilieis .saw him perfoim.— 
I. Haxiiig rnhheil ins tiugei's w itli eo;il 
aslie.s to keep tln-m from sJjppmg, he roll- 
t^l up aviry strong and largn- jiewter 
plate. Having laid seven or eight 
short iiiid strong pieces of tohaei o-pipe 
on the first ami, third linger, he broke 
tliein by the forn- of Ids nmldle finger, 
d. He broke the bow I ot'a .strong tobaeco- 
jiipe, jilaced between his first and third 
fiiigei, by ])ressing his lingers together 
Sideways! k Having thrust sneli an¬ 
other bowl under bis garter, liis legs 
being bent, lie broke it to jneces liy the 
tendons of Ins hams, without altering tlie 
bending of Ins leg. o. He lifted with Ins 


tcctii, and lield in a lu>rizoiitaI jiosifion for 
a eoiisiderahle tiini*, a table six feel long, 
with half a Iitindred flight liaiiging at 
the end of it. . d’he feet wf the table rest¬ 
ed agiiinst Ins kiiei's. (i. Holding in his 
light hand an iron kitchen poker tliri'efeet 
long ami three itn lies loniid, he sti^nek, 
npon Ins leue letl ;irni, between the elliow 
and the wust, till he bent ibe jioker near¬ 
ly to a nglil angle. 7 . 'faking a similar 
Jiokei, and iioldmg the ends of it in Ins 
liaiids, and die middle against the back 
tif Ills neck, lie bi ought both ends of it 
logetUe',^lielov<' hvui!uid bc then ]mlled it 
almost 'iraiglii ag.'iin. 7 'lns i.isf f(>ai nvis 
the most diHii nit, because the nniscjos 
winch .separ.ite the arms Inui/oiitally 
from each iilui .nr not so stioiig as 
those which Ining diem together, rl. He 
hioke a lope ahoni two im lies m eiicuin- 
iiTi'iiee, wlncii w.is paidy ■wound ahoni a 
eylmder linn melies in diametei, having 
kisteiitid die otlii 1 ('lid of It to sli.ijis that 
went ovt'i Ins shoiilch'i. d. HoeiorHesa- 
gnliers saw him lili a lollmg sioiieol'ahont 
Stld jioimds weight with Ins hands otily, 
siaiidiiig 111 a iiaiiK' ahovi' it, and taking 
hold of a fr.mu' liisiened to it. Hi'iice 
doctor Desagnh,'-s giv('s tin' iiillovving 
lel.itue vu'vv of the slri'iigths of indi¬ 
vidual.'. 

Stri'iigtii of the weakos! men, Ih.s. 

Stiengdi of V ('ry sti oiig men, , |()() *■ 

Stii'iigtli of 'ropliam. H(I0 “ 

'J’Ik' wi'igin of'I'ojiliam was jdiont VJ0{) Ih'-. 

One of'the mosi jemark.ihle and m- 
explieable expel niicJits lelatne lo the 
siri'iigtli of the hum.Ill liaim', is that m 
wliieli a heavy m.ni is lai'eil with the 
grc'ate.sf facility, wlicii he is lifiod up tin' 

S istanf that hi' own lungs and tliosi' nf 
i(' iieisons who lai'i' liiiii are niiiatcd 
with air. Till' heawst person in the 
party lies dowi'i upon two cliiuis, his legs 
h('mgsup](orted hy da'oiu'and his hack 
hy th(' otlii'i. j'om ])('|son.s, one at e.iCh 
leg, and oiu' iif ('aeh shouldc'r, tlii'ii trv lo 
lai'C liiiii; ami (hey tmd his dead vieiglit 
to he vi'iy gri'at, liom the ddlic'idiy'(ia'J' 
exjierience in siipponing him. W hi'ii he is 
replai'ed in tlu' chair, each of the i’onr 
jicrsons takt's lio(^l of tlie hotly as heli'ie, 
and tlu' |n'i.son to tit* liftt'd gives two sig¬ 
nals hy clapping Ins hands. At die lirst 
signal, he himself iiiid tile (bur^lleis be¬ 
gin to draw a long and fidl hreatii ; and 
when the inhalatioiA is comiil^lt'd. or the, 
hnigs tilled, the sett^tl signal is givt'ii for 
raising the pi rson iVin the chan. To 
Ins own surprise and tnat ol his hearers, 
lie Uses W'lth the greatest facility, as if he 


i 
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were no heavier than' a ftather. 
one of the hearers |)erforniH his part ill, 
hy making the inhdlation'oin of time, the 
j)ari of tlie body'^'hich he trios to raise 
If! left, as it were, behind. Among the 
reinarkahie exhibitions of niocliunical 
strength and dexterity, wo may enumer¬ 
ate that of supporting [lyratnids of men. 
'riiis exliihitiou is a very ancient one. It 
is describi'd, thougli not very clearly, by 
the Roman jioet Claudian; and it has de¬ 
rived shine importance in modern times, 
in conBequenoi! of its having been piT- 
formed in vtirious jiarls of (Jreat,llritaiii 
hy the celebnitcd traveller lleixoni, lie- 
fore he entered upon the more esljmabli? 
career of an evjilorer of l-’gyptian an¬ 
tiquities. The simplest form of tills fe.n 
cfinsists in jtlae.itig a number of men iqxin 
each other’s shoulders, so that each row 
consists of a m^n fow'cr, till thev foriri a 
pyramid termin.ating in a single person, 
upon whose, head a hoy is soita'i'mes 
placed with hi.'- feet upwards. 

Si'ciei.j) SMVKr. 'Sn Serpml.) 

Hvuamoki. o P!(!iu-Trei.) 


Vacantivi. (See Schools, vol, xii, 
page 251.) 

Van ber Does. \(See Dowa.} 

VANGLO. (See Sesamum Orientak.\ 
Velchi. (See Acheron.) 

VerRanus. (See Logo Mof^giorv.) ' 
Vkro Antique. (See JtfarWe.) 

VijAYA Puri. (See Rija-pur,) ■ 
ViLVAO. (See Bitboa.) 
Vinf.-Frettehs, or Apiiiiiks. (S^e 
Ants.) ^ 

Viper’s Grass. (See ♦SWao/jt-) 
Virtues, Carhinal. (See Car<lirvil 
Virtues.) 

Vitalians, (See ApoUirmrians.) 
Vitriol. (For Green Vitriol/ see Cop¬ 
peras ; for Blue Vitriol., sec Copper.) 
Voltaic Pile. (Simi Galt'anism.) 
Voui.iJVKiANS. (See Bnlgitrinns.) 
Vm.CANi4N Htpotiiesis. (See, Gcol- 

W. 


1\ 

I'/uNMAiiAC. (S'*-' F’opin.) 
Tas.lfvas. (See .SVie/i/.) 

'rAR.vLOSAx. (See 'Prebisond.) 
’I'AiTTot.. I'See Biark-F'ish.) 
'I'en'Ti'kiu'n. lord, died m Novemiier, 
18d2. 

'rEROODW. (See Goiul(t.\ • 

Tl-ssvi,, (See Texet.) 

'S’EsviivioNy. (Sen Et'idevir.) 

'I'lloliA':. (See C'hcst.) 

Tiionv, Ft.yeTivN. (See .lerir-.a.) 
'fiiuc. (Se<‘ in this tp- 

(Kiiidix.; 

'S'liRuv 1,1 ; Fiii GO, .l^en T'i’t-i 'lei 
Fuego.) 

'I’lN (iri.A e. ,See BiJ'unith.i 
Toeanv, (S ‘e .Ifjoa Tofetro' 1 
To MR At. Copper) 

^ ’IVirAZ. ,S( ” (^leeirh.y 
Torino. (See 'Pnrm.) 

■ Trust t’.i; Pr.oi r,s',. (See .'itltteRwiot/, 
' Foreign .; 

Tumble lli’o. ydoo Beetle.) 

Tuukev Bn'/,ZAiu>. (See Buzzard.) 
Tiirmw^gaunt,* (Sec, Temetgaunt.) 

t ' 

^ Ufli.ANS. (See Ulane.) 


Wahoo. (See Eha.) 

Waiei. (See Edretys.) 

Vv'vKE. (See Lak IFake.) ‘■ 

VVAKr-FiEi.ii, JViseilla, died in .August, 
18112, at the age of eigiity-two venrs. 

VVa Riisnip, I'euijai.. (See Tenures.) 
Waunefhid (Sec Patel the; Deucond 
Waterlvnders. (See Anethaptists.) 
Water Snake. (See Serpent.) 

Way-'. (See Ship.) 

Vv eatjiercock. (See Vane.) 

Werst. (See Measures.) 
WiiAi'RA-TRr.E. (Se« Screw-Pine.) 
l^'iiisfE.RiNo (jALLEun's. Ill wlii.sper- 
mg galleries, or places where tl^e lewe.sc 
whispers are^arried to distances lu whieh 
the.direct sound is inaudible, the sound 
may he conveyi’d in two ways, eitlier by 
repeated reflections from acnrvi'd surface 
in the direelioii of the sides of a jRilygoii 
jriscrilii'd in a circle, or where the whim¬ 
perer is Ill the foens ol' one lefleetiiig 
.surface, and the, heari'r in tlie focus of 
another nifli-ciiiig surface, which is])liiced 
so as to receive the reflected sounils. The 
first of these ways is exemphlied in tlie 
whispcni.g gallery of St. Paul’s, and in tlio 
actagonal gallery of Gloucester rathedral, 
which conveys, a whisper sevi'iily-five 
fei't across tlic nave, and the second in 
tlie, baptistery of a church in Pisa, where 
the architect Giovanni Pisano is said to 
have constructed the cmiola on purpose. 
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Tli6 cni>ola haf! an cfliptlcal form; and 
when a j)erson \vliis})ers in one focus, 
4t is (fittin^tly heard by tlio person placed 
in'tile otlici* focus, but-nOt l)y those wlio 
are pjared between them. The sound 
hi st reflected passes across ,1he cupola, 
and enters the'ears of the intefjnediato 
ftersons: hut it is too feelile to he heard, 
till It lias been condensed by a second re- 
tU‘ct»ii to tlie other focus of the ellipse. A 
iia\!il officer, who travelled thr^n,£rh Bicily 
jn the year 1824, gives ,an account of a 
jiowerful whisiieriiia; filace in the cathe- 
jii'id of (tirg'eiiti, tvherc tho slightest 
wliis(ter is carried, with ]ierlt'ct distinct- 
ncs^, through a distance ol’^.W feet, from 
the great western tioor to tlie coriiiee 
hidimd the hu;h ,altar, iiy an iinfortunaie 
coincidence, ihi' focus of one of the re¬ 
flecting i||irfuccs was chosen for the jilaee 
of the confessional: and, when this was 
lecidcntally discovered, the jo\('rs of 
seciet.s resorted to the other focus, aijd 
thus liccanif' ac(|Mainled with cniifc.ssioris 
"t’ ilie aravest iiniiort. Tins di\ uigciici' 
of scandal coninuierl for a consideiahlc 
'time, till the eag( r curiosity ol'onc of ihV 
JiUiliiiilt was ])uiiishr'il hy hearing his 
wife's arovvai oflier own infidelity. This 
circiiiiistance gave piihhcity to the whis- 
lieriiie pecuhaiity of the cathedral ; and 
^le confessional was removed to a place 
of’^rcatei secrecy. (See Hrpwster’s .Vu/- 
/trnl 

\\ inTCiiVL'Ks. (See Jtiick.) 

'WuiTLvvooD. (See Tnltp-'I'rei.) 

* ^Vu i> lloAK. (See/yog-.) 

VViLUOT,.(oliii. (See/Joc/cvi/cr, Em I of.) 

W'imiham, William, a senator and 
Statesman of some eminence, was tin- son 
of colonel Windham, of Felhngae, m 
Norfolk, lie was hoiii in London, in 
IT.-jO, and educated at J'luiii, whence he 
was^ icmoved first to the university of 
. Glasg^v, am! suhsef(neiitly to I’mversity 
coili ge, Oxford. He .entered iiarhaim-nt 
in 1782, as memher fiir iS’oi wieh, at w Inch 
time he was secretary to the earl of 
.N'oilhiii.irtoii, loiil-lieuteiiant of Ireland. 
He silled witli the op])osition, mitil the 
eolehrated secession fiom the whig jiarty 
im 179d, when he followed iIk* lead of 
Mr. Jliiike. and was appointed seen.tary' 
at war, with ®*‘at iii the eahim-t. This 
oHice he retained until the resignation of 
Mr. I’itt, ill 180J, and distingiiished*hiin- 
self hv Ins ojuinsition to tjic ephemeral 
treaty of Amiens. On Mr. Addington’s 
being driven from tlie helm, in 180.'), a 
new administration was again formed hy 
Mr. f itt,i winch was terminated hy Ins 
death in 180(3, wlien lord Grenville, in 
44* 

• 


conjunction witli Mr. Fox;, Uttade ,iip '•) 
die administration well known by the 
designation of “ air tlip talentk” In this ' 
short-lived cabinet M?,^ W'iudham held, 
die post of secretary' of war and colonies, . 
ii^ which cajiacity he carried into' a la^y 
his hill for limited .service in the regular . 
army, llis death took jilacc in 1810, in ; 
coiise(pieiice of a conlusion of the ‘hip, 
lirodueed hy a fall. The elo<|Uencc of "> 

Mr Windliam w-as forcible, pointed, and 
peculiar, and he pnxhiced considerahle 
imprivssioii, both as an orator ami a states¬ 
man, although, jierliaps, ratlur hy the 
Jioiiest'ardeney' of many of his strong 
0 ]iinions, than hy their jiohtieal or philo- 
sopliical !i( cur.-u-y. He wasii sound schol¬ 
ar, and liiglily esteemed m pnv'ate life. 

Wl^^^t^Aoo^',s. (See Indlan.'i, Jlm(ri- 
ran.) 

W'rrHERiTK. (Sei- Baryirs.) 

Wn iiKiisi’oox, .lolin, is at die, end of 
this Appendix. 

W oonniM.;. (Si'e Honiy.^mIdc.) ' 

WooiK Ml f'K. (See Marmot.) 

WoiiCKs'i't.it ; cajiital of Worcester 
eounly, Massaelmsett.s, 40 miles north- 
iiorth-wesi of I’roMilence, 10 west hy 
south of Boston. 420 from Waslniigton; 
tiopul.-itioii 111 IHdO, 4271 ; Valuation, 
,'iit2,!{.')7,8!Ki. It is a neat and ti<,urishiiig 
town, with coiisideiable trade and nianu- 
jhetiire.-,. Among the jiuhlic hiiildnigs 
are a eoiirt-honse, jail, comity jicmtcntia- 
ly. lunatic lu)s|)ital, town-liall, four mect- 
iiig-houscs, three for ('ongreg.ationidisis 
•^ukI one lor liajitist.s. TIich' aic ihice 
liriiitiiig-oHices, lr«m w'luch four mwvs- 
jiajier.s ari' issued weekly. 'I'he Ameri- 
eaii antKjuaiian socii'iy, founded and 
I'liiioweil by the liite Isaiah Thomas, 

LL. I)., have a litmdsonie hall, a v'ahiahlo 
cabinet, and a library ol'ahoni ^OOOtol- ' 
limes, eoiitaimng many aneient and ran* 
hooks and woiks on Anienean histoiy, 
to which sliaiigi'rs are freely admitteil. 

'i'lie Tllaekstoiii canal extends Irom Woi- 
eester along the, valley of tho Bklekstoiic 
river, forty-live mile.s, to Providence. A 
rail-ioad from Kostun to Worcester has 
been eommeiiecd. 'I'lic to-wn,i ailed (^uin- 
sipamond hy llie nutivc.s, was giarited, in 
J(i()8, to major-general Darnel (lookiii and 
cthei-s. Till' firtH [ilaniing was hegmi in 
](!74. The inhahitanlsliavuTigheeii twice 
driven away*hy the Indian vvai-s, the third 
and ]iermani>nt settlement yyds com¬ 
menced in 171.‘1. The tdvviyvvas incor¬ 
porated in 1722, iA|d on t^ erection of 
Woi eester county', w« 1715^ became the * 
capital. \ 

'Wou-woc. (See .'.yc.) 
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Yack. \Soe. Ox.) _ . 

■' ■' VKiitiOw Fever. .This fever is oue oi 
. s|)(Hiific character, and confined to situa¬ 
tions in which’.great moisture is joined 
with great heat. It prevails in the West 
' * Iriilies, c.ertain parts of Asia, South Ameri- 
c;a, oecasionally in the northern parts of 
N<irth America, and pretty constantly in 
the southern. It is endemial in many 
jiortions of the globe, and especially in 
the tropical climates, and is occaafonally 
I'pidemic ill certain of the higher north¬ 
ern latitudes, as at Baltimore, Philadelphia 
anil Now York. It is most common in 
Hcaport.s, and on large bodies of water, 
but 1 .S occfisionally Yotind in inland situa¬ 
tions. It ditfers malertally from lh<‘ eii- 
deimtd remittent of trojiical chm;it(‘S, and 
is, of course, not merely an cvalted form 
of tlie bilious nunittent of siicb places. It 
(liffcrs.from the endi'inial remittent of the 
West Indies, iii its att.ackmg slraiigi’rs 
to siicii i^imate.s only. The natives, and 
even S 0 '“: as have lieen born or lived 
long ■> - nilai situations, are altogether 
fverrpt 1mm its attacks; and, should the 
.^tiaii-jrcr survive the dangers of an attack, 
he remains free, for the mosi ]'ait, siihse- 
, (jceiitly, though not (‘\empi Irom the 
midemial remittent of th«; jilaeo. This 
immunity, however, inay he lyrfeited by 
the stranger living for a year or two in a 
northern latitude: should the stranger 
escape for a year dr two, he heexmics ae- 
clnii lied, and is no longer liable to be 
atiackc 1 by yellow fever. 'Plus disease 
bus bei n looked upon, by some, as con¬ 
tagious ; hut tins notion is now altogether 
aliandoned by far the greater }>art of the 
profi s^ioii; and espijeially sucb as have 
had r'l'poiTimfies to observe its jihenonie- 
nn, and .wertain its habits for themselves, 
'riuit If spreads rajiidly sometimes, is 
• admiUod ; but this is owing to the causes 
whicii make it an epidemic, and not to 
any contagious (piality. This disease 
varies iii its inode of attack, ns well as in, 
the violence of its syuiptoms. In almost 

■ every other febrile disease, as a general 
rule, the risk is in proportion to the vio¬ 
lence of the symptoms; Vmt jlie maskeil 

■ ' op insidious form of yellow fever, is most 
. commonl/^^e most difRc ult of manage- 

' ' rnent, uid, f^nsequent'y, the most dan¬ 
gerous. Heni^ the Vtvulking eases” are 
' ■ almost sure tiApr^i fatal. Thp.rc are 
-three modes of atwek in yellow fever; 

' ^id the phenomena of either may vai-y, 

' 1 V* 


' as the remote cause may have been moro 
or less-active or concentrated. They 
, may also be influenced by Siidividual* 
habits or constitutipns, or by the force 
of the occasional- or exciting cause; and 
henee we find it run its course rapidly 
sonicfimes;' that is, in from two" to five 
days, a part of the cases tcmiinatiiig, in 
black vomit. In this form of the disorder," 
the symptoms are generally less, 'loro- 
eious, and less distinctly marked, ihoiigli 
more certainly and speedily fatal; or it 
may run on to the fifth or to the seventh 
day; and though the sufferings are of a 
more acute kind, the danger is less, a.s 
more time is given for the application of 
rmnedies; or it may pre.sent, like a regn 
*larly-formed remittent, regular exacerba¬ 
tions and remissions. If it assume this 
form, it may run on to the nintb'*i)r elev¬ 
enth day. The first form observes no 
very regular period of attack, thoiigb flie 
evening is the most common. 'I’lie sec¬ 
ond generally takes place after noon ; and 
the third, moat frequently in" the morning. 
'Pile mode of attack, liovvcver, i.s pretty 
generally marked by the same tram of 
symptoms, ilitleriiig more in force than m 
eliaraeter, if we excejit the first, wbicli 
often lias the peeuliarity^ of betr.aying itself 
by .scarc-ely any outward .signs, except 
weakness, slight lieadache, or nausea? 
This insidious cbaractei lulls the jiatiem 
and his friends jnto a fatal security. 'Pbe 
jiafieiit has been known to walk about 
until within n few minutes of ibssolutioo.. 
I'lie uiimaskeft or violent attack of yellow 
fever is, therefore, less to lie dnauled tlmu 
the ci'ciiiingly nuld form, as the derange¬ 
ment of the system is more pal))gl)le, 
though it is always highly dangerous. 'Phis 
disease differs in its atla.-k frmii almo.-.t 
every other form of fiwer, as it is seldom 
ushered in by a well-defined rhill,J,hn-xgh 
tlie sensation of cold, and a redtieeu t ;ni- 
yieratiire of tlie skin, will remain sometime'- 
a long time before reaction will take phi««. 
Much languor is always e.xpeneiici'd; 
for the most part, intense iieadaehe, dis¬ 
tress about the preeordia, and the ey’es are 
of a peculiar red. The lioiit of the .skin 
is seldom great in the bogiiming,' but 
soon iiici-euses in intensity, cmiveying 
to the mind the sensation of jiungeney. 
The pulse is rarely open and strong; in¬ 
deed, it usually afipcars rather moie fee¬ 
ble than natural to the inexjierienced 
rtictitioniT, which* sometitties betrays 
irn into dangerous errors. The pulse in 
this state is termed the oppressed or de¬ 
pressed pulse by authtirs; and, instead 
of requiring the aid of stimuli, as has 
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’>ticn too often supposed, calls loudly Ibr 
the proper use of the lancet. The face 
•JHsuujcs a peculiar, or, rather, a specific 
ftijsh, whi(th is totally distinct frOni the 
_ i<*dnes8 of ordinary fever. This redden- 
nift gives a very marked character to the 
cftuntonance, and cati never he mistaken, 
'iy,an eye experienced in this disease, for 
*1 symptom of common fever: on tiie coii- 
•trar^, it always denotes a higli degree of 
tellow fever.' The.tongue is u.sually 
"iioist ;md clammy ; hut rarely dry, rougli 
• >r red, in the eonimeneement, though 
■ii*%?e conditions ol' this organ ai'c sure to 
iillow 111 a short time. The*.skin is dry 
Old harsh, for the most part: though oe- 
•asionally if is found wef, with hot ]ier- 
^piratiou. Tins s,\eat is sometmieB early 
tn it.s apjiearanee, and, at times, extreme- 
\ piotu\‘ in its (juantity; hut it neiilu'r 
..liate.s (lie actiftn of the heart and arteries, 
lor imtigates the local sufl’eriugs—as 
'le.tdache, jiains m ihi' Im^is, or ojipre.s- 
'lon i>' iIk; lungs. It is thi'cefore not 
•ntical, hut. on the contrary, rather, 
.•elrays maljguanev. 3’here is raiely so 
meat an ahatoinent ol' symptoms, at any 
>enod of the day, as lo amount to a re- 
■iiiS'iou, (hough (here friMinendy is an 
■'.accriitition that is every y\ay alarming, 
•.‘roui its intensity ; and (hi.s may happen 
•\y ice, or even (liriee, in the twenty-four 
.loiirs. Wlien this happens, the disease 
[troeeeds, y\i(h hasty strides, to its fiital 
•eiminalioii; for should not remedies at 
'((i-' time, especially bleeding, abate the 
'-v'yenti of tlie sj m])toms very' .soon after 
lieir ap|ilicatiou, more fatal sv mptoiiis 
|u;cklv su])erveiie ; the eye hecomes 
nore sad ; lividity is added to the deep- 
oiied color of the elieek ; the tenderness 
s much increased by '[iresMire over the 
.•'inmi e-f the stomach ; nausea and 
’voiiiitiiia commence or increase : the jia- 
■unyft (SSI'S himself into .eyery jiositiori ; 
■lelnnini ensues; the urine hecomes in- 
T'-iisf; III color, and small in qiiaiititj ; the 
''Mreniities lo.se (heir heat; the giinis he- 
*ome swollen and livid; the. tongue ri'd, 
ir hrown, and dry ; thirst insatiable ; and 
the* drink,s repxted, pcrhajis, as fast as 
swaillowcd. After a cnntinnrince ofthe...o 
symptoms for i^, few hours, the system 
“eenis to make a compromise with the 
hsease, and pascively yields itself up to 
.rs ravagi’fi; for there is no dimiiintion of 
die danger at this moment, though the 
.system seems less morbidly excited ; for 
f the suffering he less, danger is increased. 
Now tlie stomach gives way; the mo.st 
tormenting nausea and tlnr-sl, with almost 
incessant vomitings, take place. The 


* I. 

fluids discharged are, for the most part, 
nothing but the drinks which the patient 
has swallowed ; for these, evfen in. the 
heginning, are rarely'.^ tinged with bile. , 
But a threatening change soon follows; 
the fluids become thicker, and somewhat 
rojiy, and are now found trt have mixed ' 
witii them a flaky substanci’, of a datjt 
colnr. These flaky siihstiinces, there is , 
reason to believe, are ])ortions of the 
Villons coat of the stomach, detached, 
.and made to mix with the ejected fluids, 
by the etforr of vomiting. The urine, at 
this timr-, is usually very scanty, or may ' 
he eveh siqiprcssed ; thohowels lye tardy, 
or yield a blackish, tarry-looking sub¬ 
stance, of con.>.ulerahle tenacity. The 
wliole snrfiicc of tlie body, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the abdomen,, 
is colder than natural; sometimes dry, 
sometimes moist; the hands and leet 
deathly' cold, rnottli'd witli • sfagnating 
blood ; the piftsi' li-elile, fluttering, or ex¬ 
tinct ; or it may he slow, composed, and 
miirlit. hy the inexperienced, he cv'cn pro¬ 
nounced natural. Sleep forsakes the 
patient, or lie dozes, to snlU'r more; his 
respiration is Inirned, or prc'lernafiirally 
.•.low. Ills Hill'd may yvaiider, hut deliri¬ 
um is not a very usual symptom in yellow 
fever. Indeed, the fiatients, in this dis- 
ea.se, often possess tlie entile use of their 
fiicnities to the very last moment of litij. 
Some die most traiajiiilly, declai iug,*with 
almost their latest hreath, that nothing 
ailed them ; while others' die in gieat 
agony. When tins happens, it is geiie- 
rally when ilelininn is present,'aiirl when-, 
the brain, from symiiathy, seems to sus¬ 
tain the 'great I'orce of attack. Tiic fia- 
tii'iit may now liecomc more trainpiil, 
froni ail evident mitigation of ail the' 
severer sy 11 iptoiris ; and tliis sliort-lwed 
Irnce, gives I ise, in the niexpeneiiccd, to 
liopes that are never t.'> he realized; for 
now the, yellowne'-s of the skin, which 
gives its name to the disease, begins to, 
show it.seif, and lieeoincs the harbinger 
of the dreaded and fatal “ black voinif.'’// 
This matter is thrown from the stomafh^ 
sometimes in iflcredihle (|naiititic.s, 
of various shades of color, from dj/fk- 
hrowii to the color of cofl'ee-groiiu^ 
blackness. It i* ejected witli 
effort, and the jiatienf, for the part, 
denie.s the existpnee,of pain. vom¬ 
it, hoyy'evor, does not precede 

death ; if is occasionally 
wlieri this is the caste, its jC?e i.s supplied 
, hy the ornctaiion ohriroi^jjKma (|namities 
of gas, rapidly ^nn(lJtt,J,„ta„tly seerdted 
by the stomach. 'BKC. gums, and other 
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portions of the body, at, thife time,* yield 
considerahle quantities of blood, which 
renders the aspect of the patient truly 
hideous. The teqlh become iiicrusted 
with sordes; the tGiigue black and dry; 
the jiulsc preternuturally slow and feeble ; 
or it may be, at the wrist, extinct; the 
’ skin and extremities cold ; coma, or low, 
muttering delirium, takes place; some¬ 
times eoiivuLsians ; then death. The 
prognosis in this disease must always be 
regarded, even in its eommeucement, as 
unfavorable, though this lever is not in¬ 
evitably fatal. If the disi'a>e have com¬ 
menced in an opi'ii, undisgmsi'd forpi, the 
chance Is increased •, but if it attack insidi¬ 
ously, the danger is almost m ])roportion to 
llic absent'c ol'jiiomment or decich d sjiii))- 
toms. If tiic diseas^ assume, oi; can be 
made, to jmt on, a regular I'orm, that is, liave 
its remissions atid exacerbations m preiiy 
rcguliu'order, though tlie s\m]>toins iini 
high, there appeare a belter chaiiee to in¬ 
crease till' one and moderate tlie otlier. 
lint, on the other hand, if tlie disc'aso dis¬ 
cover no tendeney to legnlai ri'inission, or 
if reaction he but feeble and transitory, the 
risk is gneatly niurmeniecl. If theqiatieut 
sigh deep!,, iinniediately atier waking, and 
before lie na\e recovered the pow(*rs of 
iqieech, the presage is had; or if he eoni- 
pluin of rnufli soreness .and jiain, without 
the jiart having any niorhid a|>))earanre, it 
is eqi^lly unfavorable. Tliose nhose arms 
fiecomo rigid seldom get well; and tho.se 
who have an entire suppression of urine 
never leeover. llluek vomit is always a 
vciy unfavorable syini'ioin. e.speeially 
vvli'em atti'uded by hiecongh. Inn is not 
neeessarilv liital, ])artieularly in young peo¬ 
ple. The “jnikmgof wind,”Us it ise.-illed, 
Is perhaps as deadlv a symptom as black 
vomit. On the otlii'r hand, should there 
111’ a geiieial ahateiiieijl of the symptoms, 
es|)cemlly of headache, with a solteneil. 
skin; a general and eijnally disfilnited f 
warmth; li'ss jactitation; dimniiition of 
thirst, withuMi nausea or vountnur, and 
the tongue lieginnnig to eh'ao: less tender- 

■ liigastnniii; hihons fmeal 
ree flow of lighter colored 
icnlai ly if it deiiosn a lati'- ■ 
lit); a modi'rale,and gene- 
lerspiratioi;,.after the afiate- 
oxaccrbalion,—thi> ihsease 
ered as less desperate, and 
a healthy solution. The 
diseasf', betrays, from lie- 
I0S.S coiy•ern, if w e may so 

termit,thanin'>! 
we are acquaint! 
peudetice is to be 



y other witli which 
deed, but little dc 
upon 


It, if it alone 


be taken as a guide; for it lias been 
knpvvn to resemble, a pulsd in he,alth, 
when dissolution has been near at hqnd ; 
while, again, it has been kliown'to cease., 
yet the patient recover.— TVetdment. 'Tlie 
ti'eanncnt of tliis'disease is very far from 
being as efficacious or certain a.s i^s dan» 
gcr requires;, yet it is not so fatal, un¬ 
der favorable circunistuiices, as migkt, 
at first sight, be supposed. In trofjjjcal 
climates, it rages among strangers alniost 
exclusively; and fhesc, for the most 
part, are of a description unable to pro- 
enre the best means of mitig;iting .snfH'r- 
ing or a\enting• danger. In iiorthei^y 
silnations, where the disease us, as if w*‘iv, 
accidental, the mortality, under the best 
eireumstunci'S, is considerably less, though 
still very mneh loo great. We may at¬ 
tribute some portion of the mortality 
to the discrepancy in the views tli?[u havo 
been taken of the habits and naUne ol' 
the disease. Some siqipose it eonta- 
gyms in a high degree: tins infallibly 
nje'reases tlie mortality, by eausing the 
necessary means to he withheld from the 
SLifiering, under the apprehension of jie!- 
sonal danger ; while others look upon n.s 
nature to be the same as that of typhus 
and fatally adojit a ireatmenl confoii'.i:!- 
hle to such a view; and, consc'ijue-iitlv. 
thons.inds arc sacrificed I0 a hjjiothesi-. 
The opinion is now, liowevet, daily gain¬ 
ing ground, that yellow lever is essen¬ 
tially an mflanimatorv disease, and one 
wliieh requires a vigorous and stncilj 
aiitiphlogistie phjji of treatment, lint 
neiflier a coruiet jiathology, nor the Ix'.si 
eoneerted means, will avail, if th(' ]jro)iej 
time for their application he losi. To he 
sncci'B.^ful m the treatinent of yellow le¬ 
vel, no time must lie spent m tempori/lrig. 
Yellow fiver, as has put been statei!, 
must, agi-eeal)ly to the liest .nithoritie.s, he 
looked ujion as an cr<j]iisilr, a 

fact that should never bi' lost sighl'Jofr 
It IS for the relief of Tins condition ol‘ the 
stomach, almost exelnsiveh, that reme¬ 
dies am to he sought. It has been men¬ 
tioned, that the jiidse, fhitii US' siinilati'd 
weakness, and the feebleness of reaction 
in Its more dtingerons forms, ha.s misled 
the practitioner to the fatal use of stiinii.- 
lants. It is the depressqil, 01 opjircssed 
pulse, so called—.a,pulse dial always ae- 
qinres vigor by the alistraction of hlood. 
'fho qnantiLy to he taken at any given 
time; cannot well he defIneiV; for this 
state of the arterial system may rcqniie 
the, loss' of a large quantity of blood to 
relieve it, or the imlse may become open 
and free by the abstraction of only a few 
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ounces. The management 6f the bleed- mg, follovf^ed, in three houm, by a dose of 
%^ingmust, therefore, be left to the discretion .castor oif, if it do not operate previously 
«f. the ine^ical attendant. If the pulse, to the expiration of this time. During 
rise, as it is wont to do under this condi- the whole disease, tho'Jtowels should be 
tion of the system, by the loss of blood, kept open by the milder purgatives, but 
Its abstraction should be egntinued until <*sj)ecially by oil, or by injections; for 
i» hecoJno soft under the finger. Nor surging is npjffbrmly hurtlul, unless it 
_ .ca» any rule be laid down for the repeti- be on the decline of the disease, and after.' 
•.lon^of the bleeding, but, one—namely, tla; liver has begun to secrete large quan* ■ 
Umt recourse* must be had to it, whenever titles of bile, which rcquire.s to lie carried 
the system reacts whh force, by whi«h ofi’, Tlic mildest drinks should be given 
every syirqitoin becomes aggravated, even during the whole' attciript at cure, and . 
jf jhis oee.ur several times in the twenty- these cold, almost always; that is, unless 
four hours. It is mainly oyviiig to not cold drinks he less aeceptable to the 
>aking ilown the excess of action of stoinae*li than tepid, which is sometimea 
*he heart and arteries when it occurs, the e.isc. Tec swallowed frequently, in 
’hat filial disorganization' talces piacc so small portions at a time, is both accept- 
frequently ; therefori', every paroxysm able and usi'ful, and should never be • 
should Im' carefully watched, that no one . withhi-ld when it can lie procured. All 
uiay [laffl without having tlie foree of the the drinks may he reiidi'red cold by tliis 
jiulse abated, by the loss of blood ; tor if substance ; aiitl these sliould consist of 
•tiay he coiitidemly said, that the system giini-arahie water, barley water, linseed ' ' 
never reacts forcibly 111 this disease, wboii ten, slippery-elm bark tea, &c. 'Drinks 
I will not bear the iilistractioii of blood, should always be given in small quunti- 
etiher generally or topically. If topical lies at a time, lest the stomach reject 
lilei'ding he resorted to, it must he frcijn them. If there be much sickness of stom- 
7 he epigastrium; therefore, either leech- ach, attended by inueh tenderness upon 
•tig,or cupping must be the mode of ub- pressure, the epiga.striura should helccch-' 
stnietion. I'his state of the system is ed or c.upped; ind this may he followed 
rarely found, however, after the exjiiration by a blister if the nausea or vomiting con- 
af eight-aiid-forty hours, unless the dis- tiiiue. , Should the headache he great 
'•;L<e have been vigorously treated by pie- after due depletion from the arm, the 
tiou-s blood-letting. Should ^his jioriod temporal artery may be opened, or leeches 
tuive iieeji lost, bleeding from the general or cups he applied to the temples, behind 
svstem can rarely be successful: topical the cars, and to the hack of the neck. 
i#!.-ediiig alone now promises relief; and lualer these circumstances, if the fi;et be 
his may be tried at almost tiny jieriod of cool or cokl, tlie> .should lie placed in 
■tie. disease, il’ the sensibility of tlie epi- Ijot water, with which is iiimgled a qiion- 
trastriiim remain active. As regards the iity of the flour of mustard, and the feet 


reehl<'ues,s of reaction, as just stated, we 
•luist not he niistakeri in its cause, in Kk' 
beginning of this t{isease ; as it is almost 
sure to depend upon the dqiresstd stal). 
nf'H.h^ pulse.. For after blood has lieeri 
* ilJ^Ir ill an iijipropritrte quantity, the heat 
of lilt' skin anti activity of the pulse will 
both iiicreasn ; hut if stimulants he used, 
tiotii will Ilf’ diminished. Hut it is al¬ 
ways proper, wheti reaction is feeble, the 
skin cooler than natural, and the extremi¬ 
ties perhaps cold, but ceitaiiily preU'mat- 
.irally cool, to use erlanal stimuli vviih 
; view of aiding the [lovvt'rs of tlu; system 
II their effortlt to proiluee a warnith upon 
the surface. Bottles or jugs of hot w.ater, 
iieatod bricks, sinapisms, Cayenne pepjter, 
Ac., should be apphttd to the feet and 
legs, and used until a proper warmth be 
restored. 'Flio bowels should be freely 
o[icncd, but not violently purged: for this 
purpose, eight or teii grains o’l* calomel 
should be given iimiiediately after bleed- 
1 


siiftiired to remain in it foi fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Tiiis may lie repeated, 
pro re nala. Fresli air should be adinit- 
led freely into tlie root*; the bed clotho's 
and btuly hiicn clialiged as often ns prac¬ 
ticable ; hgiit excluded, and noise pro- 


Jiibked. If tliere he much determina- . 

tion to tlic heuii, cold nppheattons should' w 

he made to it, after reducing the (piantity ^ 

of h®r, shoiiiil this he, thick. Partial^ 

heat may be reduced by sponging. Do|r ' 

tor Jackson, in bis treatise on 

onimerids lai'ge blredings. in tlioX • 

eiglit hours of attack, even ad 

animi. Tins, i?) robust conslitiitV^ V. , 

when the disease coinmence.s bene 

excitement,' has been found 

ficial; but it rarely can be 

the disease is of a bighly^^' . 

acter as is ahnost 

much mduect deh.h^ ^^ere the pow- 

itself .and, ‘•onsoipie^;,,’^^^ 

ers of th.e system yy ^ ^ ^ 


» 
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^uce a quick and sufficiently powerful re-. is riot to thwart or prevent their efforts, 
.acriop. In this case, however, stirnuia-^-We must, therefore, be rather the specta- , 
. jtion would be more quickly and certainly. tors of the-conflict of the system, than 
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fiual than bleedjifjg, even indiscreetly 
urged ; for, by the former, you cannot 
fail to increase the inflammation of the 
riiucous membrane of the stomach, which 
will necessarily augment the danger; 
while the latter only dimimslies the power 
of reaction ; therelbre, by the first prac- 
tjce, the cause of tlu' dusoase is increased; 
by the second, the effects of this cause 
are only augmented. For the first, there 
may bo no ailequate remedy ; fiir the see- 
oinf, a remedy may be found : *licnee, 
when, in the early stage .of yellow Icvei-, 
n'com-se is had to internal sliimilants, the 
case is almost uniformly liital; whereas, 
bleeding, o\ en wlien inj udicionsly employ¬ 
ed, only dejiresses the system, wlncli maj/ 
recover by the aid of exKsrnal sUmiili; and 
the case is not as desqicrate as nlieii stiin- 
uh have been thrown into the stomach 
during the shite of fictne mllaimiiation. 
In the ease, however, uiuler considera¬ 
tion, It is only an aliu-ie of the propi'r 
remedy ; for, if tin* absiractioii of blood 
be judieioiisly made in this state of the 
sy.'iem. t '> system, instead of becoming 
prostnue, will react promptly; for the 
pulse, in the In gnr.img of tliw disease, is 
m a slate of depiession, us has already 
been evplaincd, and not of nlisohite iveak- 
ness; for there have been iiisiaiiees of 
recovery, as already stated, iifiei spontaiie- 
uus htPtnorrhages from \ arums ])arls of 
the body, but where the ahsiraetiou of 
blood from the general svsiein by the 
lancet would certainly haie proved fatal. 
Does not this flow of blood iiitiiuate to 
fis the propriety of miitatiiig it, liy the 
application of a Iim-cIi or two to various 
parts of the body ? One thing is veiy 
'X'rtain lu the generality ofcascsofjel- 
Jow fe\er, that when hleediiig, eitln r gen¬ 
eral C(i toirieal, fails to afl'ord rein i, sinmi- 
lants never succeed : therefor", when the 
limi' is past for hoth genera! and topjcal 
bleeding, it is m v.iin to attempt tlia^eliet’ 
"tlf the patient hy tlic'^-xhibition of stnnii- 
^*nts. By doing little'or noihin<r at this 
the rcciqierative jiowers of tin; sys- 
patic^^’ li.fl to thi'insehes, may reston* the 
'; for all that art cai¥ do, at tins time, 


live agents againsttlie disease; (uking care, 
howe\er, constantly to remove, as muidi 
as it may be in our power, any obstacle 
that may appear to interfere with the gen¬ 
eral progress to recovery, as an irregiyar 
condition of the bowels, of the stomach,*" 
of the state of air, Ac. &c. Nauserf and 
vuttiiiting are troublesome conditions of 
the stomach, and its relief should be at¬ 
tempted by leeching, cupping and hJis- 
tering, over its region, by Seltzer waii'r, 
the efiervesciiig draught, lime water and 
milk, &,c., hut never, or hirt very rarely 
III the Iteginning of tlio disease, hy stimu¬ 
lants : after decided marks of debility, 
clove tea, mint tea, or strong cofl*‘e, with 
mustard fo the epigastrium, miiy/ie tried. 
When black t omit 1ms come on, the s|)irji 
of tiirjie.ntine, with the oil ol’ cinnamon, 
in thirty drop doses, lias been evrtainly of 
temjioraiY use, and ocoasioiially of pei- 
maiient benefii. Thirst may bo abated . 
by small quantities of werv cold wati'r, or 
by frequently swallowing small jiortioiis 
of ice, as directed above: sometimes tin* 
yjfb'ngof th<* stoinaeli is m favor of vveim 
drills ; when this is the cilss, the eiaviiig 
or instinct should lie indulged. Iliecoiigli 
IS sometimes extremely distrchsuig in tliii< 
eonijilanit. Camphor, in doses of from 
five to ten grains, will soinetimes relieve 
It. Should it ofl’end the stomach, it iiiiiy 
he given yeiy ndvanlageonsly m a gill i«f 
rieli flaxseeii tea, aad thin staicli, or mu¬ 
cilage of gum-arnbic, as an ein-ma. TJie 
utmost aitentiori must be constantly [laid 
, to til" patient by the nursi': he sla.-ild 
have the luxury of fre.-'h air constantlv, 
and the frequent renewal of clean, fre«li 
body linen and bed clothes. 

Yorck, (te.vkhal. (See yor/f.) 
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Z.A4R4. (See Sahara.) 
Z4R4ci07.4. (See Sara^osm.) 
Zfbaoth. (See Sabaijim.) 

Zeid. (See Seijd.) 

Zeti.amj Isles. (Se(;‘'.S7td(rtnd.) 
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.WitHiiTftsPooN, John, D. D., LL. D„ 
president of the college at Pijhceton, 
New Jersey, was bora in Yester, Scot¬ 
land, Fcbruaiy 5, 17^2, and educated at 
Edinburgh. He was settled in the niLn- 
first at Beith, and afterwards at 
Paisley, and became one of die most 
distiflgnished of the Scottish clergj’ for 
talents and iulluenct). He published 
while there Ins Characteristics, and be¬ 
came the leader of the orthodox pni't of 
the clergy. He was invited to remove to 
several distinguished cities m Europe, 
but, at length, accepted an appointment 
to the, presHlency of the college at Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey, and came to that stale, 
with his family, in 17(!8. The war of 
the revt^ition dispersed the students, and 
left him at leisure to engage in civil 
eiin)lo\fiienis, to which he was alnKtet 
immediately calleil. He was elected a 
member of the convention which Ibrnied 


the constitution of New Jersey, and, in 
1776, was appointed u« member of con¬ 
gress, and retained a .«eat in that tiody till 
the conclusion of peace. His name io 
'liiixcd to the Declaration of Indejien- 
deiicc. and the Articles of Confederation*' 
After the war, the college was re-opened* 
and lie returned to liis duties there. 
Jluriiig tilt! last two years of his life, he 
suftered the loss of his sight. He died 
Noveinlier 1.5, 17t>4, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He possessed a mind of 
great ^igor mid acti\ity, of uncommon 
shrewdness and humor. His leai-ning was 
very \arioiis and t'xtensive, and his dis- 
eeiiiment cf character singularly keen. 
His preaching was cliarncttu izcd by per¬ 
spicuity and energy. He was an able 
politician, and a zealous fiiend of liberty, 
and a highly .amiable, amhsive, and 
insrruetiae rom[)umon. His works have 
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Since tins volume w'tu? put m type, wm have received tlu* woik of Messrs. Do 
Beaumont .ami I)e Toqumille on the Peniteniiary System in the United States (Paris, 
ISdlj). Th i-s(> gr.ntlemen were sent by the Frencli go\emmenr to int^uire into the 
state of the American prisons, and to give a r(!port on the systems here adopted. 
Tlieir w (uk (a translation of w hich is now niakiiig in tViis eomitry) contains, as may bo 
supposed, mncli valmalile information on the Auburn system, as well as on that prac¬ 
tised in tlie Eastern penitentiary, near Philadelphia ; and the rejiort on the hcdtli of 
the convicts in solitary coidhiemeiit, according to the Pennsylvania plan, is highly 
satistactury. 
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Yarkand, or Yareund (see 
BuclMfia, Little). 
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-jriy er), 

-and Ltincaslei (see 

England). 

-(Frederii , duke ol ).. 

-, Cardin,d ol (seeSlu* 

ail. 1 b’liry). 

-, Duke ol (see James 

11) .......v..... 

-(,i (jeriTiaii general).. 

A orke (1‘hilip)... 

A’orkinos (see Gue.Teio)... 

Yorktown. 

A oiiiig (Edward). 

-(Arlbiir).. 

■ ('I'lioinas) 

\ pres, or A peili. 


31.2 
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A'psdanti. 

AYiarle.308 

A’scnbiiig (sec Isciibnrg)... 30*1 
Ytlna. 

A tlio-CcnIc. “ 

———'I'aiitalilc..V ' 

A'IK ataii.“ 

Yug. '■ 

A iilc. 310 

VuiiiiM (sccJimiiia). “ 

A’\<'rdiin. '■ 

A'vcniois (sir Fr.incis d’)... ‘‘ 

A vciol. 311 

z. 

Z(lctiei). 3U_, 

y^aaidain or Saiirdani. “ 

Zaliians (see Sabians).... “ 

/abira (tleoige). ‘ 

/araiccas. “ 

/adi (baron voii). 312 

/..ichariie (Just h’rcdenc 

William)... 

Zarhariah (see Zecliariali). ‘‘ 
Zaiyiillius (sec Zante).... “ 
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Zadoc fsee Sadducees).... 312 

^aiTre. . . . “ 

ZaWeevenj^fiiachtlei'vvn. “ 
Zagatai {see Tsrtary. ‘ ‘ 

Zauara, Desert of (see Sa¬ 
hara) .. ‘■ 

Zahringw. “ 

Zaimsj'and Timanotcs.... “ 

Zaijp, or<Jonffo. 313 

Zajonczck (.lusepli). ‘‘ 

Zalcitfii-.. " 

Zalutli. '• 

Zaml)ep('ari (couni).311 

Zanioiski. " 

ZaiDoIxis. 

Zaiaonii (see ('.ilicul). 

Zamovc. 

Zamineri (see Doiiniiieliiiio) ‘‘ 

Zj:<es\ille. “ 

xZ.uielli (< oiiii*). 

Z.mgiiel'.ir. 

Zdliiii. Zaiiiiesr-lii (see llar- 

Icijuiii.diid IMnsks). *- 

Zaimlti (l^.iiire.i'ii ^I,ii*ia).. 

Zaiite. “■ 

Zaii>li'i|iii Ii<i. 3lfi 

Zapjii ((ilii)\ diiiii llatlisla 

I’elioe). “ 

Zar (set; f’/.ir). 

Zarliiio ((imseppi ). “ 

Ziirskojc Sell). ■' 

Z.uiiier (I'rauijs de). .‘il7 

Zea (see ‘‘ 

-(Kram iseo Anioiiici)_ 

Zee-Ileiimidei (doa 

eis (o (U'). flo 

Ze.daiid, or Zeeland. “ 

•-. or Seelaiid.31') 

- (New).. ■' 

Ze alots ..... .330 

ZelioT^'O Horse). '• 

Z« ec'hia.. . 

Z"( iiari.ili, or Zai liarj ih... 

Ze( l.iiid (sei Zeal.iiid).L’l 

Zei;ediii, or S/e"edLii. ‘ 

ZeisOerper ( David). 


Zeist (see Zeyst). 

Zrtlz. 

Zelle, or Celle. p... 

Zeller (Charles I'redeiie).. 

Zcinlin (see tseinlin). 

ZcniiTOm (see Me(ea). 

Zend-Avesta. 

Zenith. 

Zeno (fw'o philo.sophers)... 

-(Nieliolas and Anlho- 

. iiy) . 

(Apustolo). 


3^1 
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Zeiiorna 

Zeniner (haron vou). 

Zeolite. 

Zephj r.#. 

Zi'ilisl or Aiihalt-ZerlistH. 
Zerdushl (see Zoroaster).,. 
Zeremier (Cliailes Christo- 

lili'T ’rtieopliilus). 

Zi tiles, Zeles, or Zetiis.... 

Zetlios (set Aiophioii). 

Zelooii or Zeitooii (Cull ol ) 

Zens (see Jupiter). 

Zeus IS. 

Ze^ d (see Se\ d). 

Ze\si, or Zeist. 

Zt,i ( srt* Zr.i). 

Zk'Icm (sn* . 

( IIjiis .Io.u Inni von) 

Zii;Tlli (so< .. 

Znn.irrn (st‘o Masks). 

ZllllimT ( l\lll ICILIS HotKMiu 1) 

ZiiiniKTitMiin (< hf‘\ rilior \ on) 

(l!^l>i‘rliarii Au- 


A2l 




pishis William \on) 

Ziin*... .. 

Zinifari’lli (^uolo). 

(irPiiei's, or 

KImii (s(*r Khtin). 

Ziii/'Miflorr (roiiul \nn) ... 

Zion (soc Sion)... • 

Ziri'on. 

Zin OHM. 


o 

;i2:: 

<4 

.12') 

.!.J] 
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Zirknitz, or rzirknitz.331 

Zisea, or Zizka. “ 

Zittaii. 33.0 

Zi/aiiia (see Wild Kicc)... “ 

ZiKiym ....f. “ 

Zolieide.or Zelxl-el-Kliewa- 

tin.a%' 

ZotUeiilierff. “ 

Zodiac. “ 

Zodiacal I.gilt. “ 

Zoepa (Georpe). 

Zoikis. 337 

Zoisili (^ee Mjiidole). ' 

Zollikoler (Gdoipe Jo.u him) “ 

Zonal.IS (John). .333 

Zone. 

Zoopeiie. •' 

Zoolitlies . .339 


ZooligN ....(.^..., 

Zoophyte. 

y.oolninv (see linilomy).. 

/.o|iyriis.I 

Zoriidorf (Jlattle ol ). 

Zoroaster, oi Zerdushl.... 
Zrmyi, or Zriin (count ol )., 
Zscliokke (John lleiin*l).ui- 

>'d).:. 

Ztiff. 

Ziudersee. or Zii\alcr-Zec. 
Ziniiglitts (.see Zwiiisjh).... 

Ztllln hail. 

Ziimho (see W ax l''iniire»). 
Ziimsieee (Jolm Itodolphus) 

ZOiuh (I'.auluii)..... 

- (,il\). 

(lake) . 


Ziirla (ear(i|»al) 
Ziirlile . 


Zitrlo (eouni di ). 

Ziirzai li. 

Ziiydersee (see Znidersi e). 
Zvseihrlli ken (see Deux- 

I’oiits). 

ZvMigh. or ZuiiigliUs (Ul- 
ni h). 


343 
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Ahernethv (John).i.'il 

Ahhorrers (see .lellress, 

tieorge). “ 

Abr.intcs (see Jiniol).!53 

jkbt ssilliaii I'lra (see K|io(h) “ 

Ac.idemv I'gnres (sec 

Drawiig) . “ 

Vct^noli'e (see Iloriiblendel 
Adams .Tohii (-ee Ihleaiic 
Islanil... 

^^^dioiiriiment (see I’loiop.i- 

tion). 

.Isiicas Svlvius (sec I’lcco- 

loiinii'). ■' 

-Agricultural iSsstem (see 

Hlusioeratic .System)- “ 

Aguado. ‘ 

Aids (sec Tenures) . “ 

Al (see Til). '• 

.Albdli's, Ducliexs of' .St. (see 
.Coiills). '• 


APPENDIX. 


Allieniar'e Duke ot (sei^ 
Monk). 3,32 

Mewite (see Heiriig). “ 

Mexuiidi I (see C.iss.iiidrd). 
Alex.oidri.i, Ki.i of (see Tp- 

och). '* 

.Ahiiieiil. 

Alkaloid. '* 

Allothroiip (see G.irnel)... 
Mliui.d \V .ly (see Hidge- 

Road). “ 

Altlior)), Viseanml (seeSpeh- 

eer). 

Anieiiti (see Hierogh pines) “ 

Amciiscoggm (sco -Vadros- 

cogirin). ‘‘ 

Aminoniure.l of Cofiper (see 

Copper)....a. '* 

Anqiliigenc (see l.eiieite).. •' 

Amiirdth, of Murad 1.. .^. " 

-II..?.. 353 


Anaeonil.i.... 35(' 

Anaglyphs (see Hiero- 

glypliics). 

.A II a la se (See Titanium).... ■' 

Anehor Alakuig. ‘‘ 

A ndreossv. 3.313 

Angina I’ectoris.. “ 

Angluan Cl|urrh (set* I'.ng- 

laml, Cbiircli of).3.‘'7 

'Animal Mechanics. 

Ainselle (see I.M|iifiir).f3t)2 

Aiinolta (see Arii.illo). “ 

-Anspaeli, J\I.ui?Hi^iie of 
(see Craven, l.-it'lv').-... " 

Viitiooh, Ki.i of (sls^Epoeh) 

Anlomniart ..“ 

Aplmles, or A'liie-FretSfei 

(see Ant ). 

Aplonie (see Garnet).... 
Arbtd'it (•'>'■*' Cross-Row)... 
Arborizations (see Dendrites) 
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ArcofXtlis (scp Liiili''Ruck). J62 
Arciii; Soan (seeNorili Polar 

Expodifions). “ 

Argeiituu- Repuhlir ..! . “ 

f Arquebuss (sec Hart^ielnins) •' 
Arrow-Hcatl Characlcr (sec 
Perse[K)lis, and Wriiuii;). •' 

Arti^as. ‘‘ 

Arundel, Earl ot (see How¬ 
ard, Thomfusl. “ 

Arzerum (see Erzeriiin).... 

Ascites (see Drops\ )/■. 

Ashburton. Lord (s^t Duii- 

iiitigl. " 

Asna (see Esncli). “ 

Asthma. “ 

Aslromclcr (sec Heliomeicr) .Kid 

Atomic Tli€‘or>. 

Auk (see Ifc'-igiiiu). I... dtl.'') 

Austen (Jane). •• 

Aviary. 

Axle (see Mecliaiiics). d(ib 

B., 

Babyroussa (see Hog).36b 

Badge (‘tee Deviee). “ 

Bahobnb Tree (see Itjobab) “ 

Bailluil (see Baliol)... “ 

Bales Ilubv (see Spiiielle).. 

Balbi (Adrian). ' 

Balize (see Hoiidiitas). • 

Bamba (s 'e (bieiu.i). *• 

Baiuiier, ( /hn (see Bauer). “ 
Baraijte ^J’rosper Briiguu re 

<le/. “ 

)lnrbermi Vase (sh§ I’oil- 

land Vase).il'T 

Bark (see Plant)... “ 

Barbe-Maibois (see Alarbois) 
Baro'/ri (see Barooriii).... 

Barrosv (John). *■ 

Barth, .lean (see Baert)__ “ 

Bartheleiny and Merv. “ 

Basar (see Bazarl. d(i6 

Ba 4 .s-Wood (secs Lime).... " 

Bath. Ear! of (sec Pnlteney, 

VVilhain). 

-Metal (see/’opper)... “ 

Bay (see Laurel). '• 

Baynhiim (William). 

Bear and Bull (see f^toek 

Exclianpe)... ,>6') 

Beei h Drop (see (.‘aiieer 

Root). " 

Belieniotli (sie Uippopota- “ 

inns). ‘ 

Belgium. “ 

Belladonna (see Ninhlsludc) dill 

Belhurd (eqttnt de). •• 

Bellini (Vincenzo).38.') 

Bengalee Year (see Eporh) “ 

Beiitliain pereiny). •• 

Benlinek (see Portland)..., ‘e 

r«‘rengt;r. ■' 

Bergamot (s*>e Orange).... •' 

• Biagioh (.losrytiat).... “ 

Bichat (MaAi' hraiicois Xii- “ 

.' vier). ‘I . “ 

' B'lderdvk-"’.'’.. 3(16 

' ' Jtill'*)“‘.l Parliament)...“ 
IW^yg-Bean-Tree (see A- 

i ■^acia). “ 

I Bipont Editions (see Deu\-s 
Fonts). “ 
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Birdlime (see Holly). 

Bitoii (see Cleobis). 

Billacle (see Biniiaele). 

Bitter Spar (sec Dolomite). 
Black IJcatli (see Plague).. 

— - Locust (see Honey 

Locu.st). 

-Snake (.see .Serpent). 

Vomit (see Yellow 
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Fever] 

Blackmail (see llighlaiid.-)* 
RIecdiiie (see Phlebotomy). 
Blomfield (Charles James).. 
Blood-Letting (see Plilebol- 

omy). 

Blue V^iol ( sec Copper).. 

Boar (sfe Jlasiaret). 

Bobbinet (see I.ace). 

Bob-O-Iank (see Riee-Bnnl- 

m?). 

Bode. 

Boigne (roiint)... 

Bolides (see Fire Falling 
Stars, and Meteor)...... 

Hiilu,ii . 

)!oltnig (see Mill). 

Bon|)land. 

Boring lor M ater. 

Hofargo (see Mullet). 

Btitijger (('baric s Augustus) 

Boulac (see Hidac ). 

Bouniei.iie (Louis Aiiloiiie 

J '.ausclet di-). 

Bowriiig’ (John). 

Bo\le,. Cliarh’s (seeOirciy, 

F.arl of). 

Brank (sec BnckwhiMl) .... 

Brant (see Goose). 

Breakvsaler (see Delaware- 

Breakwater). 

Bridgesvaler Duke of (see 

Egirlon, l''iancis). 

Bronrlioloinv (see 'I'rac hcol- 

oiny). 

Brooke, Lend (see Grevdle) 
Broueulaeas (see V’ampyr* ) 
Broussais (p’rancis ,1 iseph 

'Vic tor). 

Brown University (.see Bio, - 

idenee) . 

Brmiswii'k. 

Buckeye (.ee Horse-Chesl- 

mii). 

Buckhurst (see Sarkville).. 
Biu kingliaui. Duke ol (see 

.Siieffield) . 

Budessin (si-e Baul/en).... 
Bull and Bear (see Stork 

Flvrli.'inge). 

Bulwer (Edward Earle Lyt- 

tniv). 

Burnoiif (Eugene). 

Burr (.Aaron). 

Buryeiiland (see <’loiisiadl) 
Buslanieiite (see Mexico, ainl 

Sant.a Ana). 

Biuler-Cup.s (lee Kanuncii- 

’iis). 

Buttonwood (sc-e I’l.ineTre. ) 


.187 


d!!‘J 


dOO 

din 


.Ti2 
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Caaba (.see Kaaba)..391 

Cabbagp-Tree (see I’alinet- 
to). “ 


m 
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Cadet de Vai'T ... 391. 

Calabash (si'e PaSsi'6h);F(ow- 

cr) ......... V 

CaJculaling 

('alico-Biish (sec S<iS 

Caliyug (see Epoch)', 

Camarilla.'' 

Camblet (.see Camlet). 396 
Camden (earl of1 
tlampeachy Wood (soeLog- 

wood)......1* 

Candipiles (see Gyge^».,. “ 

Candleberrv Myrtle (see 

Myrtle-\Va V) .'.' “ 

C.iiioincut (.see Coimanii ul). “ 
(''aiivass-Back Duck (see " 

Duck). “ 

Cape H.iytieii. ‘ 

-Sheep (see Albatross) ‘ 

(’apilkiry AtlMctioii. 

Capo d’Istri.i. 

('ajisM nil) (see(,'ai eiiiie Pep- 

f'*'>'). 

Car, Robert (see Om rbiirv) 

Caracal (-ee l.viix). 

Cardinal Bird (see Giosbeak) 
Cardinal P'lower (see l.olm- 

ha). ' 

r.irdiii/> Engine (see Cotton 

Alaiin(arlnie). '* 

Caiignaiio, Prince o( (see 

Sardini.i). ‘ 

Cailislt, Earl oi (sei How¬ 
ard, l''reden< ).. —, 

C.irlos, Don (Inl.inl ot .‘-^pciii) ‘ 

f'arn,j< (see Thebes). IIHt 

Caiob-Tlie (see St .Tobn’s 

Bread)...... - ® 

Carroll (Cliades). ‘ 

Carleiel (Jolill).’ rt)I 

Casiiiiii I’l riei. (()"' 

Casicicicala. 

('.ileipillais (-ee Motlj).... 

t’elers (see Paisley 1. 

Ceos (see Ze.i). 

Cll.lgieen (see Sbagieeii).. 

Chain Snake (see Ser|)eiil) ‘ 

Clialmers (Thomas)....... “ 

Chain]>olhon the A’oiitig.*^ , 
Chaiiiller (T1 oinas Bi.idbii- "--in- 

ry). '* 

Chapeloiies (see C'reolcs, 

and Mestizoes). ^ 

Ciiarlork (see Kadish). 

Cheese. 

Chicken Snake (see Serpent) 4(H 

fluid (see P.ireiit). “ 

Chiliniii.il (sie Perscpolis).. “ 

Chiiiiparr/ee, or Orang- 

Ot.iiig (see Ai>e). 

Chinese ('ominitalion of 

'rune (see T'^iioch). '• 

Cliolera. '* 

f’lioroldcs (see Eye). 4(5.1 

Christians ol St .John (see 

Sabians). “ 

Chrysolite (see Olniiie)- ■■ 

Clirysoiirase (see tlnartz).. ‘ 

C'lmbrica (see Jutland). 

Cirrus (see Clouds). " 

Cividad (see Ciudad). “ 

Clarke (Adam). “ 

(darke, Duke of Felire (see 

Feltrc). 4 , 3.4 

Clarkson (Thomas). ‘ 
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Snake (bee 

I***.*.**... 

and 


“o> 


Codeb»Whip 
> Serpem),, 

’Cold ^ (se<# i!'|fcezins: 

' Collarad' Snake (see Ser- 

pMt). 

Cofoinbfi, Amcriraii (see 
Praisera Carolinieiisis)... 
Cdophonitc (see Garuci).., 
Colosvar (see riaubcnburf;) 

('omie (prince). 

(‘oiigelation (see Freezift;) 

Constant. 

FJonstantinoplo, Era of (see 

45 ))ocli) . 

<lonsiimjilion (see I’ulniona- 

r> (’oiisuniptiim). 

(Viuvent (see Monaslerv)... 

Cony (see Jerbo.i). 

(’oolies (see Ealai <111111).... 
Cooinas^K- (see Ciiiniiia/i'e) 
Cop))ei|ke.i<l (see SeipenI).. 
Copvholtl (si’e Ti’iiuie).... 

('orpinalioiis (see CniliU).. 

Corre.i da Si'rra. 

Cosniie Kisiiii; (si'e Orlus 

Costiueus). 

Cottoii-Tiee (sec ri.iiie- 

’J'ree) . 

Coltoii-Wooil (see I’opl.ir). 

Coiipar (sei- I’uni.i). 

('ow - Hird (see Onoli’). 

(-oxen (see Coekswain).... 

(Jralibe ((ieorae).... 

(.'raven (laiU). 

(Vichlomle (.se<- Tilaniuin). 
Cross Sloiii* (see llanno- 

lome). 

rowii Ir51pe11.1l (sis' Frilil- 

... 

( TlX'lllMOIl... 

('riior (see IJIooil). 

('r\sl.illi/iitiini (see t'otn- 

SIOIl). 

( 'iilielis (si e Veppei). 

CueiiinI>ei-'J’rei (s^e M-m- 

iioli.i). 

(see CKmils). 

('u/eo (see C'liseo) . 

Cvanoiin ter (see Ile.iseii). 

r * i> 

Didieolalis (see linli.'iiis 

Aineriian). 

Italin.itui, Duke ol (see 

Soiilt) . 

Dark A”es (sie iMidilli 

. 

I).T\V (sir lliiinplirev ). 

De IJas (sei ll.iiiis). 

Itealli. App.iriiit. 

T)ecif;rcumiie pee (ir.uiiiiie) 
Demesne (see 1 tomaiii)...- 
Demurrer (see Issue)...... 

Denys. St , \l>lie\ of (see 

Denis). 

Dert/,lia\in (see Derselia- 

win). 

Flesiderad.i, or Desiraila (see 

Deseada) . 

Dessoles. 

Deva-Nagara (see Saiisrril) 
Diabetes. 


434 


■13d 


1-11 


Ml 


412 


\Jly, Thomas). 
nWfe Speeder (see CotUm 


Diarrhiea.412 

Diekinson (Jonathan).443 

Diocletian, Era of (see Ep¬ 
och) . *' 

D'Israeli (Jsaae). “ 

Doomsday Hook (see Domes¬ 
day Book).4M. 

Dooniick (see 1 oiirn.iy)... 
Dorset. Earl ni (see Saek- 
ville, Charles, and Sack- 

Do' 

Mannfaotiiro) 

Dr.ibaiits, or 'rrahanls (see 

(Juanls) . 

Di.iwmg Fr.ime (see t'laion 

1 M.inulaetUH ).f... 

Dreilgiiig . 7 ... " 

I>shai;!it.ii (see'J’aiidr >)... 44.,') 

Diin-Fish (see Coil). 

Diise (see Dense). ‘ 

DiiU'h (iolil (see Copper).. . " 

Doll'll Leal (see Di\isilnlit^ ) " 

Diilc'ii Seliool ol I’.iiiileis 
(see Xetherl.inihsli Si hool) " 
Dull hinaii s I'ipe (see Snaki - 

root). “ 

Dw'iirl Rose B,i\ (see Rho- 
iloileiiilrini M.iMiinim)... " 

D\ke (see Dike). “ 

Dvbenlery.. 


K 

F.liii-Siii.i (see Av ii eniia)... 
Ebn-Zoar (sr;e AM'ii/o.ir).. 

Echidna (see Plalvpiis)_ 

El liinim (sec Aihmnii).... 

Eel-Pout (see Ling). 

Egret (see Heron). 

Effyplun Er.i (see Kpoeli). 
El S.ig (see I'lepli.iiilmal., 
El.i[)sEul\iiis (s, e Seipenls) 
lslii|ii.Ltioii (see SiKei)..,. 

Llotse (see Ilelolsi'). 

Lis,I (see .\ils,i). 

Euiplnteiisis (see Cmitr.iel) 
Kiighsli Swe.it (sit Plague) 
(■'.r.itostraliis (see Jlcr.ilos- 

ir.itiis). 

Erbil (see Arbela). 

Eiesuthon (see Erisnthon) 

Erse (see Caelic). 

Ervlhreaii Sea (see Red 

f^ea). 

Eseiiage (sie Tenure's).... 
Kssev Earl ol (see Croni- 
well and Deiereii').... 

Lssoiiile (sie Carnet). 

Ktliii's (see IMoral Philoso- 

J'hv). 

Em lietes (see jMessaliaiis). 
Sil F.ie (see Fasi iinilion. 

Ill this Appendu). 

Evhilaratinir (las (see Nitro- 

k'eii). 


'Md 


Fishkiil Mountains (soc 
IHgklands of the Hudson) 461 

Fitzwilliam (earl). ‘‘ 

Five Nations (see Inxwois) 462 
FJaccus (ste Huratius Flac- 

rns) ...A . “ 

Flat lleads (six' Choctaws) *• ' 
Flemish Si hool ol Painters 
(sen Netherlandish SrhoOli “ 

Flerus (see Fleiirus). “ 

Fleur-de-Lis (see Lily).... 

Fleiiret (see Silk). “■ 

Fly ingS^jiiiriel (seeSrpiirrel) " 

Eohi (see Fii). 

Font (sei Fount). “ 

Fiiigerv. " 

Fossil Remains (see Org.ui- 

le Bem.nni'). '■ 

I'os, Henry Rieliaid (sc«' 

Hollanil, f.orilj . M.. 

Fraetiire. 

'•'lanie. 463 

Freeslinie (see Sandstone).*. 4f)'J 
Friiili, Dii|,e ol (see Duroc) “ 
Fiierteveiilni.i (see Forte- 

veiiliira). “ 

Fuessh (see Fiiseti). “ 

Fultnlnalnig Cold (see Cold) 
Fuhmnaling Powders (see 
Mereurv, and Silvei) .... “ 

Fundi (stx’ Fondi). <■ 

Fiiriiaees lor wanning 
Houses (see StoM'S).... " 

I'dirze. ‘‘ 

Fyen (see Fmien). ' 


G. 


‘kit. 


I 

. Falatah (see Foulali). 

j F.ills (see Cataract). 

I F.iseii.atiun. 

Fasiiiig. 


4.h' 


C.ilena (see Lead). 

Calleasses (see Calley ).... “ 

Cargle (sM Altirraiii). “ 

Cariiisliim 111 (see .-Vtlai h- 

iiienl Foieigii). ‘ 

Caller So,ike (see .Serpent) 46.5 
C.iLinlliipe (see C.iiillope).. “ 

C.i/n.nnil's |si e Persi.i)... " 
Cr'iii sei Oil (see Hililinen). '• 

Cenlis (in.id.iine dej.. “ 

Ceorgi.i 15,irk (s<'e Pink- 

Tieya Pnbr si 1 ns). ‘‘ 

Ccoiniiiiii fsnhis (see Her- 

sr liel). “ 

Cermaine, Loid (ieorge (soe 

.s.ukMile Ceorge). ‘ 

C)iws(s )s( e \'isiinis). “ 

Ci.iinsOiid (see Jernslnd)_ “ 

CioMii, P.iolo (see .loMus).. '• 

Cir.ird (Steplien). 

Cl.iss .Sii.ike (sei Serpent). 

(ilory (see Nimliiis)....... 

(iiiidlis (see ('iiidiis). 

Coll re. 

Coniara Islands (sni Cmno- 

. 

Ciios.iinlei (*ei' Merir.iiiser) 
COlhe. 

Crammari.iiis (see lilieton- 

ciaiis)-.Tgar . . 

Cra\ Mi)iiks#(se(* V'allom- 

bros.i) . . .. 

Green Snake (see-iiktfjrenlj. _ 
Greene (Chrislo(»lier/i 
•Mi! Gregoire (1 ininl)..46o 


4l>k 


Fellalahs (see Foul.dis)..., 461 jGregiinnn Cham (six'Music; 

Feuillaiiis (see Jaeolou.s).. ‘ I Sai red).. 

F'sher (sec Marten). '■ 'Gross-Glog.tU (see Glogau) 














































































V.40NTENTS. 


Grossular (sec (Jamci).... 

Guanaco (.‘■ec fJama). 

Guajifhcs (sec Canaries)... 

Guerrero. 

Guildford (see North).'..... 

Gum-Tree (sec Tnpeto)- 

Gunnery.. 

Gynitio'tus Kleclrieus (see 
Kleeineal Eel). 


Hadrian (see Adn, III). -ITd 

Halcyon (see Kin<rliishei).. “ 

Halcp (see Aleppo). 

llalif.ix. Marquis ol (see 

8 <iville, Georg-e). 

Hardwicke Lord (se<'Yorke, 

Philip). ■ 

lliiri ler Kcit Hound*,. 

Harvest Fly (see Locust).. ‘ 
Harvest Moon (see Moon).. 
Ifmibork (see Mail, Co.il o) ) “ 

Haiip'Wit/. ((oiiiit).'. 

Hauser (Knspar).. 

Healef Shield (sec .'Shield), d?! 
Ifeetog^r;iiiinie(see Grnmnie) ‘• 
Helsingoer (sec Elsinore).. ' 

Helvip (Ani.ilia von). •' 

Ileniieraiiia (see Mepiin). “ 
Hcmis])heres ot Manueliurf; 

(see Guericke). 

Hen (see (,^tk).“ 

Hertoifenbo.seh (see Eois-le- 

Ihie). “ 

llesperi,. p* 1 Italy). ■ 

Ifinumeiii (see Abbots),— “ 

Hinnom (see Toj.'iei). 

Hoar Fiosl (see Eieezing). •' 

Hobari (bishop). 

Hopiose Ser|ient (see Ser- 

{lei. i). '(."‘i 

Holidays (see I'eativals)... 
Holoferiies (see, .Tudiili).... 

Holy Thuisdiiv (see \M(n- 

sion Day). 

Honcystoiie (see Mellile)., “ 
Hoodefl Siialp' (sei- Cobia 

d.iCa|i<lhd. ■■ 

flookah(sc'i Pipe .Sinokuie) “ 

Hojie rriioiii.is). “ 

Horn Music, Piissi.in (si e 
Pnssi.iii lluiitine Musii ) 
Hoise-lLiciiie (see Paces). 

Horsi -Slioi s. 

Hospital! r. (sec .lohii. I'll 

iKniRiils oi),'. 17.'! 

Ibnidon. " 

House l?ii:ike (see JSei(iciu) " 
Hirlier .. “ 

Hnlaiis (.see 1 'Ibiis). 

lliiinphiey.s (D.nid). ‘ 

Hydrocele (seeDroi'sv )- 171 

Hydrocvanic Veid (see I’lus- 

sic And). 

Hydromelia (seeDrojisv) . ■' 

HydroKlnlic PeiL. “ 

. Hvdrothorav (jj^'l^^ropsy). (7.7 
Hyilrus (j,!C jA'rpi'sil). 

1. onogj!ff,,nv (see It on).... 4..j 
'jd»>'''jfv (see Laiiguaei ).. ‘ 

(see Pastoral). “ 


llmeiiite (see Titanium).... 47fl Lee (Samuel)'.. .. 

Imaffes, Adoration of (.see Leslie (sir,lohn). 481 ^ 

Jcoiiolairv. and leono- Life-Buoy. . '■ 

elasis). “ Linden-Troc (seft.Ltme)... 48% 

ImbohSiiip' (see Embossiiifc) " Lindsey (Theophilus)...... ‘ 

hiearnatioii (seeGranulation) ‘ Lumet (see Finch). '• 

Indemnitv l?ill (see Law ot Litharfce (see Lcnd).,.,^* 

Exre|)tion). “ Loblolly (see Pine). '• 

Inertia (see Meehuiiics).... “ ].ochaber-Axe (see Hig-li- ^ 

Iniantie.ide. lauds).,. " 

liitlanuiiation.^^77 Lodoiniri.i (see Galina).... 

Iiillainmatioii ot the Fve^l Lookiiifr-Glass (see Mirror) 

(see G))hlha!ini<i). 478 l.ooniil*,; (see Mirape). 


Inllamination of the Inles- 

lines (see Enteritis). 

lulleelion ot l.ielit (sic Op-* 

•n s) .». 

InfusorvSlninuds (see Miero- 

seo|iieal Aiimials). 

Iserine (see Tilainuiii). 

Isktudar (m'i SnU.iii). 

Istaeliai (sie Esiai h.ir).— 

lulus (sei‘ Ascaiiiii'). 

Ivoiv P.l.iik (see Carbon).. 


.lasjiei (seipeani). 

,Terns.deni .A rln'lioki' 


Lon (see Lemur). 

Lonps-tiaroiui (see Lveaii 

ihrnjty). V 

i,Love-Ap|ile (see'I'oniato) . 


Maas (see Muise). 48 .’ 

M.iekuilosh (sir .tames).... 
(Mapii [..'intern (see Laiiti^n) • 
Maiion \ isi oiint (see Stnii- 

liojie. Hi iirv Philqi). 

iMaki (see Lemur). 


Arliilioke). 47 ‘) M.iio (sei‘ 


jMaliiies (see Meililin). 
! I Mriilanl (see I'lii k ).... 
I IMiUiilnll (see ll.iboiiil) 


Ji tsani |si e Fhus ini). 

.Toiic' (Nolili' AA'iiulierley).. 
.loiists (see Toiirn.iiiii'iil)... 


K.iiiue. i.ord (sie Houu', Meiiapene. 

Iliiin). 170 Meriiirials (sc. Aih 

K,nils! till (see Cossni ks)... “ Merlin (see Hawk)., 

K.Ill-did (si!' Loni'l). “ AJerv (see B.iri’ielcii 

Kesnu k Lake of (see Del- Mery m tins A|)j) 

vveiitWilei)... ‘ Metallic Tractors (st 

Killdtli r (see Ploiel). “ kins) .. 

Kilocramiiii (si i (ii.iiiuiit ) Mididesi-v, E.ul ol (se, 

Kiimili (.see Ai^i iilK T.i I- '■ . ille, t'h.irb-s)__ 

Kinp-lbiit (see FIv-C.ili 111 I) ' Vlilloil (see Aarrftu) 

Kini!’s I'lvil.. iMillipraimiie (sei tii 


‘ Mai till (see Sviallcm ). 

■ Mtntvrs, ICia of (see Epoch) ' 

Al.'ittlllssoll. 

Mav-Bup (sei- Cix k( liader) ' 
'.Melville, A'isi oiiiil (see Jlii'i- 

d.is Hi'iirv). 

Meiiapene. 

170 Meriurials (se. Advoi.ile). 484 • 

“ Merlin (see Hawk). 

“ AJerv (see B.irilieleniv ,ind ...» 

Mery in this Aiijienilivf:' ^ 

‘ Metallic Tractors (see Pei- 

" kins) . 

Mididcsi-v, E.iil ol (sec Sack- 
•' I . tile, t ’h.irb-s) .. 


iriiiuiui'l 


Kllipsloil ('Ce Hull). 481 ) Millilil; (see |•'^lllll|e ). , 


Kite (sei'Hawk). “ Milt (see Sjili'ce).* 

Kiiistiiiauv (see Cii't")._ Mii.ules (see Mvslenes)_N, 

Kumiss {see Horse). '• Mileliill (docloi .'siniuel La¬ 
tham). 

^ IMilvIllie (si e Lesbes)... . i! 

' Mooitowl (see Gioiise).... 

I.a Plata (see Cluuniis.iia). 181) Molle r ot I'earl, ('Ci Naiie) 
Lace m.ide by Caterpillars. ‘ Moiiiilaiii I aim I ( a e K.d- 


Laee U'.ide by Caterpillars. 

Lorh-a (see .Arabia). 

Ln.tiii", Pill ol (see Itill ol 

Lailuie).. 

I.ae.qi (si'i- I'lots.im).- 

Lnlly-Tolleuil.d (marquis ol) 

I.auiiinnie (pcneial) . 

Lam asirian Seliools (see 

Muliiiil Inxtiiirlioii). 

If'uilram. 

Laiieeiisehw.dbai li (sei' 

Sciilaiiecnbad). 

I.atm 1 . ineiiape (si'i' Homan 
l.aniiuaee and Lileralurel 
L.iiid.uiiim (see ()]iii'iii).... 
Laura (see Anaciiori'ls).... 
|LaHvers (see Advoiali's, 
A'ttoiiiev, 'iiid Parnster). 
Leap A'ear (see Eiioiii. am! 
i A ear). 


mia). 

.Alullb'(see Assay iiip). 

Mule .leiiiiv (see Cotton 

Mamil.ii lure). 

Mum n.i (sei‘ l.ainpifv) ... 
Miirdei (see Hominde).... 
Muscopies (sci- Creeks)... 
Alusiov.ido (sie SjjSiir).... 
Miisi]u,isli (sie Mils! rat)... 
iMiilmv . '• 

I A 1 \ riopiaiiime (see Grairiiiie) IdC 
iMvstiietus (-ee AA'lialcL... ‘‘ 


Naso (sec 0 \ id). 

N,dural Mapie.... 

^ell (Felix)'. 

^ephlllls (see Kulnev). 


















































































Neptunwn H^potliesia (sec 

(ie(*!ogy). 

New (Ji)iurnscy (see Egmout 

Island) a.. 

New Saranir Salisbury) 

Newt (see Ltsarrl). 

Nieper (sec Dnieper).- 

Nigh^ar (see Goat-Sucker) 

Nowus fsee Vernier). 

JNotiE Tirouian* (sec Alibrc- 

^MtUills) .. 

Nujjliiru-aii (see Persia).... 
Nufijtdcker (sec Nuthatidi). 

* 

% 

t). 

Hbsietnes (see Midwifery).. 

'gdeti (M.itlliias). 

Oil Plant (sec SesaiiH^yfVi- 

entale).. 

Oii.iger (see K,i1Iim.» ) ... 

t )reliaril Jtird (see t timle). T 

Ori.uido (see Hnlaiiii). 

Oriiiili^ryiii lius (sci- J'lnty- 

P'*").'•* 

(.trr (l{u”!ij. 

(tsliern (John). 

Owlei (see Alder). 

P. 

P.iens (soi I.lama). 

Pabnislrv (see Oliironiaiu v) 
P:iiii)ieliii()ts (see Sliaddoek) 
Panlogiapii (see Silliouette) 
I'arliaincntarV Jlehirm. 

I'dttersni! (VV^lllaIIl). 

Pasiiis (see .Slneld). 

1 Pearl istiiai (sec Doliiiiilte).. 
Peiieo (sec ('oiiception, l..i) 
Penitentiary Hyslem of 

P( iiiisyls aina. 

Peru-r ((.'asiiiiir).. 

I’els (see Puiifkirihen).,.. 
I'liaiianots (see Fanariotsl.. 

Pliaiisvgiirs, or 'F'liigs. 

Phigaliaii Marbles. 

Phrygian t'ap (see Mitre).. 

Pie (see IMagine). 

Piiie-iS^A*ike (set Serpeitt).. 

Pt/^ (US (set t^pe). 

'rilliMisa- (st'c IJrileares).... 
Pica, Pleadings (see Issue). 
Plijjl^iimui (s.ee Snowdon). 
..P'liviometer (see Rain- 

' fi.iiige). 

Polecat (‘ei .Skunk). 

Polwiano (see Politiauus).. 
Poiil rlu Gard (see Gard).. 
Prairie Dog (see Mp'inot)., 
I'resiiiiifitne Heirs (sec Ap¬ 
parent) . 

Prjjne;.Seism (see Tenures) 
P' iiigan (see Grouse).... 

I'tisa^ te e . 

Pyenit?*'{sec Topaz). 

Pyreneitc (si'c Garnet). 

' Pyrope (see Garnet). 

^■’y'rotdrtaric Acid (see 'I'dr- 

lane Add). 

Pylbon. 

a. 

QoiTtalion (see Gold). 


CONTENDS 


Quaxaniarca (sen Caxamar- 

ca).. ( 

Quinsy Bernes (see Currants) 


Radius Vector (see Vector) i 
Ramad.ai (see Kainazan).. 

R.askolnuaaus (sec Roskol- 

niciims). 

Rebate (see Discount). 

Reform, Parliamentary (see 
I'Srliamentary Reform, m 

this Appendix). 

Reiehstadt (duke of). 

Reims (see Rheims). 

Rejoinder (see Issui)..,... 
Remora (see Echenei.s,.... 

Ri'mii.sat.... 

Rent (sec Political Economv) 
R.csms(scc VegetableClicm 

islry). 

Rcsuscilation (see Drowning) 
Rliomb Spiir (see Dolomite) 

Rieei (see Rizzio).. 

Rigl.t 8ido, and (Tell Side 
(see Cote Droit,- and Cot6 

tJaiielie). 

Ritu.il (sec Liturgy). 

Roasting .lack (sec Jack).. 
Roving t’otlon (see Cotton 

MHimfaelure). 

Ruola Ronidiid (sec Rota). 
Rustsrliuk (sec Knsesuck).. 
Ryder, Dudley (see Harrow 

V). 


Sabrina (see Severn).. 

Sarcholaetic Acid (sec Mu- 

etf Aeid)... 

Sacbtlceveii (sec Zdfticevcu) 
Saint <'lair, Slrailof (sec De¬ 
troit Rivci)..... 

Saint Lucia Hark ^see Carib- 

bce Hark). 

.Said Ubes (see Setuval)... 

Salop (sec Starcli). 

S.iinseril (see Saiserit). 

S.iiiction (s<‘e Assent). 

Sardine (see Sprat), f. 

Sardom (see Sard). 

Sardonic Laugh. 

Sail (see Suttee). 

.Saws .... 

Say f.Iean Haplisle). 

Scarlet Snake (see Serpent) 
iSchiiiderliannes (see FlOrk- 

ler, Jolui). 

[Schuyler (Peter). 

Sciatica (see Rheumatism). 
Seolpiiig, or Sculping (see 

Lasher). 

Scott (sir Walter).... 

Seourgiiig (see Flagellation) 
Sereech GwI (see Owl).... 

Screven (.Tames). 

Sea Eggs (see Eeliiiius).... 
Sea Rings (see V^ikiiigr)... 

Sea Weed (see Fuci). 

Semseni (.see Sesanmm Ori- 

entale). 

Serp'ants at Law (see Har- 
ribters, and Inns of Gourt) 


Sesac (see Sbishac).. I 

Setines (see Athens). 

Sewall (Stephen). 

Seybcri (doctor Adam).... 

Shoe ..' 

Sheldrakes (see Durk)..... ' 
Slieribon (^ec Cheribon)... 

Sliippen (William). 

Shulicn Aeadie (see Aca¬ 
dia) .. 

Sidc-Saitdlo Flower (see 

Sarracenia). 

Sieves.. 

Sigln* (sec Abbreviations).. 
Smgapur.v (see Smcapoic).. 
Skypetars (see Albania).... 

Slide. 

Sloe (set Plum).f 

Smalley (John). 

Smallwood JWilliam). 

Smeaton (.mbn).. 

Smew (ss-e Merganser). i 

Solway Moss.. 

Sorbetto (see Sherbet).i 

Spanish’Hlaek (see Oak)... 

Sjiasm... 

Spasmodic <!holerd (sec 
Cholera, ill this Appendix) 

Spectres (see Vision.s). 

Sphene (see Titanium). 

Spinning Frame (see Cotton 

Manufaetu^).. 

Spirits (see Visions). 

Spirits, Familiar (sec Famil¬ 
iar Spirits)....*.. 

Spurzhcim (Gttspard). 

Stars, Fixi d (see Fixed 

Slars) . . 

Steenwyck (see Stcnwyck) 

i Stirrup. 

Stone (.7obn Hoskins). i 

Sll-ength ol M.ilenals .... 

-, IViats of.. J 

Striped Sn-dke (sec Serpent) 1 
Syeaiiiore (see Plane-Tree) 


T.iCiUnalitie (^ce Poplar)... 

Tnllev.is (sie Sliiehl).. 

'I'ar.ibosan (see 'J'rebisond). 
Tailing (see Black-Fisb)... 

Tenlerden (lord) .. 

Tergonw (see Gouda). 

'I'essel (sec Texel). 

Testimony (sen Evidence).. 

Tliorax (seeCbesI). 

Thorn, Egyptian (see Aca¬ 
cia) ... 

Thug (see Pbaiisyguns, m 
this A ppeiidix).......... 

Tierra del Fuegti ‘(sec Terra 

del Fiiego). 

Tin Glass'(see Hismiiih)... 
Tofana (see Aqua Tofana). 

' Tombac (see Copper)...... 

Topa-/, (sec Quartz). 

'Ponno (see Tt'iau). 

Trustee Proce- 'G^e Attach¬ 
ment, Forgfep).*.. 

Tumble Hi^^(sde Rcetle)... 
Turk'-v Huzzard BiJ^ 

zard).4 • • • 

Tiirn-agaunt (see Tern.* 
gaunl) ..... 
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u” 

Uhlans (see Ulaais). 

V. 

Vaeaiitivi (sec Sehorfs, %ol 

xi.,p 251). 

Viu) der Does (sec Dousa).. 
V'an^lo (swi Sesanium ()n- 

rntale). 

Velehi (see Acheron) ...... 

Vcrbanus (scc l.ago Maggi- 

ore) ...'.. 

Verd Antique (see Marble). 
Viiava Pun (see Bija-piir).. 

Vilvno (see Bdboa). 

Vine-Frellers. or Aphides 

(sec Ants). 

Viper’s (irass /sec S.'dsafy). 
Virtues, (’’a? linal (s(k; Car¬ 
dinal Virtues). 

Vitidiaiis (see Ai>olliiiariatis) 
Vitriol (see Copperas, and 

Copper). 

Voltaic Pile (sec Gah jiiisin) 


e-, <^iJTENTS. 

' s 
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520 


.( 
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Voulgariatis (see Bulfranans) 520 
Vuleainan Hypotheiiis (sec 
Geologj ) .'. ■' 

w. 

Wahoo,(see Elm).620 

Waifs (sec Estravs). “ 

W’ake (see Late W.ike).... " 

W'akefield (Priscilla). “ 

Wardship, Eeudal jsee'ren- 

ures). “ 

Warnelrid (sCe Paul the 

Deaeoii)... 

W'alerl.tnder.s (see Anabaji- 

tisls). " 

W'ater Snake (see Serpent) 

W^ats (sec Shill). •' 

W’ealheifo(k (see Vane)... •" 

Werst (sec Me.isures). 

W’harra-Tree (see Sereu- 

Pine). • 

W'hispeniiff (ialteries. 

VVhiteb.K Ks (see Ihuk).... .721 
W hiteu ood (see 'Piilip-'rree) 
Wild Ho.ir ( ec II nt;). 


'Wilmot, .Tohn (see Rnehesi er, 

Earl of).. 

Windham (William). 

Wimicliagoes (see Inuliaiis, 

Anierieaii). . . 

Withcrile (see Barytes) .... 
Witherspoon, John (see p. 

.W7).. 

Woodlmie (see Hoiioysui’kle) 
W’oodehnek (see Marmot).. 

W’oreester. 

Woii-Woii (see Ape)., 

Y. 

Yaek (see Ox). 

Ve.',.,w I'ever.. 

iVonk (leneral (see ^orki. 


Z.i..ia (see Sah.ira)....... 

/.(irago/a (see S.traeo.sa|. 
Zeb.iolh (sie .S.i)>,iimii).^ . 

Zeid (see .Se\<l).'— 

/.tll.iiid Isles (.oe Shetland) 


521 
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